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PAET  XVIL 


KO.  XXin. — POSTHXJMOUS  REPUTATION. 


PosTHTTifouB  repatatioo  1  who  entire  forgetfalDesB  wonld  be  a 
can  honestly  say  that  posthamoiui  sharp  pang  to  bis  hamao  heart 
reputation,   in  one  sense   of    the  He  does  not  take' leave  of  the  earth 


if  it  were  only  heroes  and  poets,  a  cherished  place  in  the  love  or 

those  arch-cravers  of  renown,  who  esteem  of  some  survivors,  after  his 

cared  what  was  said  of  them  after  remains  have  been  removed  into 

death,    oor  village    bnrial-groands  the  coffin  and  thrust  oat  of  sight 

would  lack  their  tombstones.     A  into  the  grave.   The  last     Vcm  " 

certain  desire  for  posthumous  repu-  were,  indeed,  a  dreary  word  with- 

tation  is  so  general  that  we  might  oat  the  softening  adjuration,  Si$ 

fairly  call  it  universal    But  I  s£sill  memor  met"    Even  criminals  them- 

attempt  to  show  that,  being  thus  uni-  selves,  in  that  confusion  of  reason- 

versal,  it  springs  from  sources  which  mg  which  appears  inseparable  from 

are  common  in  human  breasts,  and  crime,  reconciled,  in  death  as  in 

not  from  that  hunger  for  applauae  life,  to  names  scorned  by  the  hon- 

which  is  the  exceptional  character-  est  (who  to  them,  indeed,  form  a 

istic  of  the  candidates  for  Fame,  strange  and  foreign  race),  still  hope 

It  grows  out  of  the  natural  atfec-  for  posUiumous  reputation  amonff 

tions  or  the  moral  sentiment,  rather  their  comrades,  for  qualities  which 

than  the  reasonings  of  intellectual  criminals  esteem, 
ambition.  The  Pirates  in  Byron's  poem  are 

Be  a  man  how  obscure  soever —  not  content  to  sink,  without  such 

as  free  from  the  desire  of  fame,  as  honours  as  pirates  aiSbrd,  into  the 

devoid  of  the  capacities  to  achieve  ocean  that  ''shrouds  and  sepulchres 

it—  BtiU  the  thought  of  ndden  and  tbbir  dead." 
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"  Curb"  —  they  exclaim,  in  the 
spirit  of  Scandinavian  Vikings  — 

**  Ours  tbe  brief  epUaph  in  danprr'a  tiny, 
Wlien  those  who  win  at  length  divide  the 
prey, 

And  cry  —  remenil  ranco  saddening  o'er 

each  hrow  — 
*  llnw   had   the  brave  who  fell  exulted 

now  I'  " 

Bat  if  the  bod  cannot  banish  a  de- 
sire to  live  after  death  in  tbe  affec- 
tion even  of  the  bad,  where  is  the 
good  man  who,  trained  throaghoat 
fife  to  valne  honour,  can  turn  cynic 
on  his  deathbed,  and  say,  Let  roe 
in  life  enjoy  the  profitable  credit 
for  honesty,  and  I  care  not  if,  after 
death,  my  name  be  held  that  of  a 
knave"? 

All  of  us,  then,  however  humble, 
80  far  covet  posthumous  reputation 
that  we  would  fain  be  spoken  and 
thought  of  with  affection  and  esteem 
by  those  whose  opinions  we  have 
prized,  even  when  we  are  beyond 
tbe  sound  of  their  voices  and  the 
clasp  of  their  hands.  Such  reputa- 
tion may  be  (as  with  most  of  us  it 
is)  but  a  brief  deferment  of  obli- 
vion —  the  suspense  of  a  year,  a 
month,  a  day,  before  the  final  can- 
cel and  efacement  of  our  footprint 
on  the  sands  of  Time.  But  some 
kindly  reminiscence  in  some  human 
hearts  man  intuitively  yearns  to 
bequeath ;  and  the  hope  of  it  com- 
forts him  as  he  turns  his  face  to 
the  wall  to  die. 

But  if  this  be  a  desire  common 
to  the  great  mass  of  our  species,  it 
most  evidently  rise  out  of  the  affec- 
tions common  to  all  —  it  is  a  desire 
for  love,  not  a  thirst  for  glory. 
This  id  not  what  is  usually  meant  and 
understood  by  the  phrase  of  post- 
humous reputation  ;  it  is  not  the 
renown  accorded  to  the  exceptional 
and  rare  intelligences  which  soar 
above  the  level  of  mankind.  And 
here  we  approach  a  subject  of  no 
uninteresting  speculation  —  viz.,  the 
distinction  between  that  love  for 
posthumous  though  brief  repute 
which  emanates  from  the  affections 
and  the  moral  sentiment,  and  that 
greed  of  posthumous  and  lasting 
renown  which  has  been  considered 


the  craving,  not  of  the  heart  nor 
of  the  moral  sentiment,  but  rather 
of  the  intellect,  and  therefore  lim- 
ited to  those  who  have  the  skill 
and  tbe  strength  to  vie  for  the 
palm  awarded  to  the  victor  only 
when  his  chariot-wheels  halt  and 
the  race  is  done.  Competitors  are 
many  ;  victors,  alas  !  are  few.  Out 
of  all  the  myriads  who  have  ten- 
anted our  earth,  the  number  even 
of  eminent  intellects  which  retain 
place  in  its  archives  is  startlingly 
small.  The  vast  democracy  of  the 
dead  are  represented  by  an  oligarchy 
to  which  that  of  Venice  was  liberal. 
Although  successive  races  of  labori- 
ous compilers  and  reverential  anti- 
quarians do  their  utmost  to  pre- 
serve in  dusty  shelves  the  bones 
and  fossils  of  every  specimen  of 
man  which  has  left  a  vestige  of  its 
being  in  the  layers  and  strata  of 
the  past,  it  were  as  well,  to  a  lover 
of  fume,  to  sleep  in  his  grave  ig- 
nored, as  to  be  dishumed  a  for- 
lorn fragment  of  what  he  once  was, 
and  catalogued  alphabetically  in  a 
Biographical  Dictionary. 

Let  us  suppose  some  youthful 
poet  whose  heart  is  now  beating 
loud  with  the  immense  desire  of 
praise,"  to  whom  his  guardian 
angel  lifts  the  veil  of  Futurity,  and 
saitb,  *^Thy  name  shall  be  pre- 
served from  oblivion.  Lo !  its 
place  in  yon  compendium  of  em- 
balmed celebrities,  which  scholars 
shall  compile  five  centuries  after 
thy  decease.  Bead  and  exult  !"* 
The  poet  (his  name  be  Jones)  reads  as 
follows  under  the  letter  J : — 

"Jones,  David,  a  British  author 
in  the  reign  of  Victoria  L  Wrote 
many  poems  much  esteemed  by  bis 
contemporaries,  some  few  fragments 
of  which  have  been  collected  in  the 
recent  '  Anthology '  of  his  learned 
and  ingenious  countryman.  Profes- 
sor Morgan  Apreece  ;  and,  though 
characterised  by  the  faults  preva- 
lent in  bis  period,  are  not  without 
elegance  and  fancy.  Died  at  Caer- 
martben  a.d.  1892." 

Such  would  be  a  very  honourable 
mention  —  more  than  is  said  in  a 
Biographical  Dictionary  of  many  a 
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barrl,  famous  io  his  day;  and  yet 
what   poet  wonld  not  as  willingly 
be  left  calm  in  **  God's  Acre,"  with- 
out any  mentioQ  at  all?   Saith  Sir 
Thomas  Browoe,  in  his  qaaint  sab- 
limity   of  style,  "To  be*  read  by 
bare    inscriptioDS,    like    many  in 
Grater  —  to  hope   for  eternity  by 
eiiigmatical  epithets  or  first  letters 
of  oar  names — to  be  studied  by  an- 
tiquarians who  we  were,  and  have 
Dew  names  given  as,  like  many  of 
the  mammies,  —  are  cold  consola- 
tion onto  the  students  of  perpetuity, 
even  by  everlasting  languages."* 

Yet,  alas  1  how  few  of  us  can 
hope  for  the  perpetuity  even  of  an 
inscription  like  those  in  Gruter  I" 
Nor  is  this  all ;  out  of  those  few 
to  whom  universal  assent  and  favour- 
irg  circumstance  have  secured  high 
place  in  the  motley  museum  of 
Fame,  and  lengthened  account  in 
the  dreary  catalogue  of  names,  how 
very  few  there  are  whose  renown 
would  be  a  thing  of  envy  to  the 
pure  and  lofty  ambition  of  heroic 
jouth !  How  few  in  whom  the 
intellectaal  eminence  conceded  to 
them  is  not  accompanied  by  such 
Alleged  infirmities  and  vices  of 
character,  as  only  allow  our  admi- 
ration of  the  dead  by  ci)mpelling 
an  indulgence  which  we  could 
scarcely  give,  even  to  the  dearest 
of  our  friends  if  living  1 

I  am  not  sure  whether  any 
student  of  perpetuity,  while  the 
white  of  his  robe  is  still  without  a 
weather-stain,  and  his  first  step 
lightly  bounds  np  the  steep 

**  ^Vhc^e  Fame'a  proud  temple  shines  afar," 

would  be  contented  to  leave  behind 
him  the  renown  of  a  Bacon's  wis- 
dom, coupled  with  those  doubts  of 
sincerity,  manliness,  gratitude,  and 
honour,  which  Bacon's  .  generous 
advocates  have  so  ingeniously 
striven  to  clear  away.  On  sach 
points,  who  would  not  rather  be 
unknown  to  posterity  than  need  an 
advocate  before  its  bar? 

It  is  not  the  bent  of  my  philo- 


sophy to  disparage  illustrious  names. 
I  am  myself  predisposed  rather  too 
implicitly  to  revere  than  too  harsfajy 
to  criticise  the  statuea  set  up  in 
Walballa.  I  do  not  call  Alexander 
the  Great  **  the  Macedonian  mad- 
man"— I  do  not  fix  my  eyes  upon 
all  the  stains  that  historians  dis- 
cover in  the  toga  of  Julius  Caesar, 
nor  peer  through  the  leaves  of  his 
laurel  wreath  to  detect  only  the 
bald  places  which  the  coronal  hides. 
I  gaz3  with  no  Cavalier's  abhor- 
rence on  the  rugged  majesty  of  our 
English  Cromwell.  No  three  in 
the  list  of  the  famous  are  perhaps 
more  sure  than  these  three  of  re- 
nown unwasted  by  the  ages ;  yet, 
seeing  all  that  has  been  said,  can  be 
said,  and  will  be  said  against  all 
three,  and  upon  those  attributes  of 
character  which  I  have  been  taught 
to  consider  more  estimable  than  in- 
tellectual ability  and  power,  I  know 
not  whether,  after  death,  I  would 
not  rather  have  nothing  said  aboat 
me.  It  would  give  mo  no  satis- 
faction to  think  that  I 

"  Leave  a  name  at  which  the  world  grew  pale. 
To  point  a  moral  or  adorn  a  tale.*' 

There  is  something  in  renown  of 
that  kind  which  is,  after  all,  little 
better  than  a  continuity  of  the 
ignorant  gossip  and  uncivil  slander 
which  have  so  often  made  the  great 
sadly  wish  that  they  were  obscare. 
When  the  poet,  who  had  achieved 
a  fame  more  generally  acknow- 
ledged throughout  Europe  tban  has 
perhaps  been  accorded  to  any  poet 
in  his  own  lifetime  since  the  days 
of  Petrarch,  was  on  his  deathbed, 
he  did  not  exclaim,  "  I  demand 
glory  I"  but  sighed,  "  I  implore 
peace  1"  Happy  indeed  the  poet 
of  whom,  like  Orpheus,  nothing  is 
known  but  an  immortal  name  1 
Ilappy  next,  perhaps,  the  poet  of 
whom,  like  Homer,  nothing  is 
known  but  the  immortal  works. 
The  more  the  merely  human  part 
of  the  poet  remains  a  mystery,  the 
more  willing  is  the  reverence  given 
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to  his  divine  mission.  He  may  Bay 
with  the  prophet — 

"Mon  empire  est  d^trult  b1  ITiomme  eat  re- 
connu." 

Some  kinds  of  posthumons  renown 
there  are  indeed  which  the  purest 
coveters  of  fame  might  envy.  But 
SQch  kinds  of  renown  are  the  rarest ; 
nor  are  they  those  which  most 
fascinate  the  emulous  eyes  Df  youth 
by  the  pomps  of  intellectual  splen- 
dour.  For  perhaps  a  certain  rough- 
ness of  surface  is  necessary  to  the 
emission  of  that  light  which  most 
strikes  the  remote  beholder,  as  it  is 
said  the  moon  would  be  invisible  to 
us  were  its  surface  even.  And  the 
renowns  of  which  I  now  speak  at- 
tract less  by  the  glare  of  genius 
than  by  the  just  proportions  of 
moral  beauty,  which  the  genius  of 
others  hallowing  and  revermg  them 
(as  genius  ever  hallows  and  reveres 
all  images  of  moral  beauty),  pre- 
serves distinct  and  clear  by  the 
tribute  of  its  own  rays. 

What  English  gentleman  would 
not  rejoice  to  bequeath  a  name  like 
that  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  ?  what 
French  chevalier  like  that  of  Ba- 
yard ?  what  cosmopolitan  philan- 
thropist like  that  of  Howard  ? 
what  republican  patriot  like  that  of 
Washington  ?  what  holy  priest  like 
that  of  Carlo  Borromeo  ?  But  in 
all  these  serene  and  beautiful  re- 
nowns the  intellectual  attributes, 
though  not  inconsiderable,  are  slight 
in  comparison  with  the  moral.  The 
admiring  genius  of  others,  however, 
invests  them  with  the  intellectual 
glory  which  genius  alone  can  be- 
stow. They  are  of  those  whom 
poets  do  not  instate,  but  whom 
poets  exalt  and  sanctify.  Yet  in 
the  moral  attributes  which  secure 
their  fame  they  must  have  been 
approached  by  many  of  their  con- 
temporaries never  heard  of.  For 
though  in  intellect  a  man  may  so 
Uft  himself  above  his  class,  his  Iand| 
bis  age,  that  he  may  be  said  to 
tower  alone  as  well  as  aloft,  yet  the 
moral  part  of  him  must,  almost 
always,  draw  the  chief  supply  of 
.  its  nutriment  from  the  surrounding 


atmosphere.  Where  we  recognise 
in  any  one  an  image  of  moral  ele- 
vation, which  peems  to  us  at  the 
first  glance  unique  and  transcend- 
ent, I  believe  that,  on  a  careful 
examination,  we  shall  find  that 
among  his  coevals,  or  in  the  very 
nature  of  his  times,  those  qualities, 
which  furnish  forth  their  archetype 
in  him  were  rife  and  prevalent. 
And  if,  in  him,  they  have  a  more 
conspicuous  and  striking  embodi- 
ment, it  will  be  partly  from  circum- 
stances, whether  of  birth,  fortune, 
or  favouring  event,  which  first 
served  to  buoy  up  his  merit  to  the 
surface  of  opinion,  and  then  bear 
it  onward  m  strong  tide  to  the 
shore  of  fame;  and  partly  from 
that  force  of  will  which  is  often 
neither  a  moral  nor  an  intellectual 
property,  but'  rather  a  result  of 
phyBical  energy  and  constitutional 
hardihood  of  nerve. 

Again,  some  men  have  found  in 
a  grateful  posterity  the  guardians 
of  an  enviable  renown,  less  by  any 
remarkable  excellence  of  their  own, 
than  by  the  wrongs  they  have  suf- 
fered in  a  cause  which  is  endeared 
to  the  interests  of  mankind.  Thus, 
William  Lord  Kussell  and  Algernon 
Sidney  are  hallowed  to  English 
freemen  so  long  as  our  history  shall 
last.  But  if  they  had  not  died  on  the 
scaffold,  it  may  be  reasonably  doubt- 
ed whether  they  could  still  live  in 
fame. 

Seeing,  then,  that  the  prizes 
drawn  from  the  funeral  urn  are  so 
tew,  and  among  the  few,  so  very 
few  that  are  worth  more  than  a 
blank,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
desire  of  posthumous  reputation, 
though  in  itself  universal,  should 
rather  contract  into  a  yearning  for 
affection  or  a  regard  for  character, 
bounded  to  the  memory  of  our  own 
generation  or  the  next,  than  expand 
into  the;  grandiose  conceit  of  ever- 
during  fame.  Nor  do  I  believe 
that  with  those  by  whom  such  fame 
is  won  is  the  prophetic  hope  of  it  a 
prevalent  motive  power  after  the 
dreamy  season  of  early  youth.  At 
the  dawn  of  life,  in  our  school  and 
college  days,  we  do  but  dimly  see 
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tbe  line  between  life  and  death,  — 
life  seems  so  distinct  and  so  long  — 
death  seems  so  vagne  and  so  far. 
Then,  when  we  think  of  fame,  we 
scarce  discern  the  difference  be- 
tween the  living  and  the  dead. 
Then,  our  enthusiasm  is  for  ideals, 
acd  oar  emalatioo  is  to  vie  with 
the  types  that  express  them.  It  is 
less  hving  men  we  would  emalate 
than  immaterial  names.  In  the 
martial  sports  of  oor  play-^onnd  we 
identify  oarselves  not  with  a  Kag- 
lao  or  a  GortschakofiT,  but  with  a 
Hector  or  Achilles.  Who  shall  tell 
03  that  Hector  and  Achilles  never 
lived  ?  —  to  us,  while  in  boyhood, 
they  are  living  still,  nay,  among  the 
most  potent  and  vital  of  living  men. 
We  know  not  then  what  we  could 
not  do  ;  we  iancy  we  could  do  all 
things  were  we  but  grown-up  men. 
We  ignore  the  grave.  As  we  live 
familiarly  with  the  ancients,  so  we 
associate  our  own  life  with  poste- 
rity. Is  our  first  copy  of  verse,  on 
the  Rci'is  of  Paestom — is  our  first 
theme,  to  the  text,  '  Dulce  et  de- 
corum est  pro  putrid,  morij*  —  un- 
commended  by  our  tasteless  master, 
onadmired  by  our  envious  class,  we 
have  an  undefined  c(»n3olatory  idea 
that  posterity  will  do  us  justice. 
And  posterity  to  us  seems  a  next- 
door  neighbour,  with  whom  we  shall 
shake  hands,  and  from  whom  we 
shall  bear  polite  compliments  —  not 
when  we  are  dead,  but  when  we  are 
grown  up.  We  are  too  full  of  life 
to  comprehend  that  there  is  any 
death  except  for  those  old  folks 
who  cannot  appreciate  us.  Bright 
and  illustrious  illusions!  Who  can 
blame,  who  laugh  at  the  boy,  who 
not  admire  and  commend  him,  for 
>that  desire  of  a  fame  outlasting  the 
Pyramids,  by  which  he  insensibly 
learns  to  live  in  a  life  beyond  the 
present,  and  nourish  dreams  of  a 
fi;ood  unattainable  by  the  senses  7 
But  when  a  man  has  arrived  at  the 
maturity  of  his  reason,  and  his  sight 
has  grown  sufficiently  disciplined  to 
recognise  the  boundaries  of  human 
life  —  when  he  has  insensibly  taught 
his  ear  to  detect  the  hollow  blare 
of  those  wind-mstruments  of  fame 


which  once  stirred  his  heart  like 
tbe  fife  of  Calliope  descending  from 
heaven  to  blend  the  names  of  men 
with  those  of  the  Uranides,  —  the 
greed  of  posthumous  renown  passes 
away  with  the  other  wild  longings 
of  his  youth.  If  he  has  not  alreac^ 
achieved  celebrity  even  among  his 
own  race,  his  sobered  judgment  re- 
veals to  him  the  slender  chance  of 
celebrity  among  the  race  which  fol- 
lows, and  is  sure  to  be  stunned  by 
living  claimants  loud  enough  to  ab- 
sorb its  heed.  If  he  has  achieved 
celebrity,  then  his  post  is  marked 
out  in  the  Present.  He  has  his 
labours,  his  cares,  his  duties,  for 
the  day.  He  cannot  pause  to  dresm 
what  may  be  said  of  him  in  a  mor- 
row that  he  will  not  greet  If  really 
and  substantially  famous,  his  ego- 
tism is  gooe.  He  is  moving  with 
and  for  multitudes  and  his  age ; 
and  what  he  writes,  what  he  does, 
potential  in  his  own  time,  must  in- 
deed have  its  influence  over  the 
times  that  follow,  but  often  medi- 
ately, indirectly,  and  as  indetect- 
able  from  the  influence  of  minds 
that  blend  their  light  with  his  own, 
as  one  star-beam  is  from  another. 
And  for  the  most  part,  men  thus 
actively  engaged  in  the  work  which 
distinguishe^j  them  in  the  eyes  of 
contemporaries,  think  as  little  of 
the  fame  which  that  work  may  or 
may  not  accord  among  distant  races 
to  the  six  or  seven  letters  which  syl- 
lable their  names,  as  thinks  a  star 
whose  radiance  reaches  us,  of  what 
poets  may  hymn  to*  its  honour,  or 
astrologers  assign  to  its  effect,  under 
the  name  by  which  we  distinguish 
the  star,  whether  we  call  it  Saturn 
or  Mars  or  Venus. 

Certainly  we  may  presume,  that  of 
all  aspirants  to  posthumous  renown 
poets  are  the  most  ardent  and  the 
most  persevering  —  justly  so  ;  for  of 
all  kinds  of  intellectual  merit,  the 
poet's  is  that  which  contemporaries 
may  the  most  fail  to  recognise. 
And  yet  among  poets  since  the 
Christian  era  (I  ehall  touch  later  on 
those  of  the  heathen  time),  we  can- 
not, I  think,  discover  any  great 
anxiety  for  posthumous  renown  in 
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.    ..  the  brief  sigh  for  rcnowD,  less 

^-  haughtily  thun    modestly  breathed 
UTth  iu  the  paremhetieal  line,  soon 

.  swells  into  the  loftier  prayer  with 

«    .  :  •.  wiiiv'h  he  closes  his  complaint  of  the 

•-•i  loss  of  ex  tern. ul  day  — 

^  _ .    ..  "J^^         tlH'  ratlit-r  thnu,  colcsHnl  ll^'ht, 

H   A  ^^''""^  intr.in/,  axid  tlio  mliul  through  all  hor 

v4  Irradiate!** 


,  ...:va4;vr.  Poor  and  trivial,  among  snblimer 

,    L^".5;'for  coiisolatioup,  would  huve  been  even 

'..\ui   was  the  assured  foreknowledge  of  that 

yearning  rank  among  the  worldly  Fubjocts  of 

.    \        tl'.o  iirst  mortal  kings,  which  Addison's  ele- 

.  ^  ;       Cf^io  which  gant  criticism  established  for  I3ur- 

.  ..^    s.  w  .lir.jxly  let  nets    blind  schoolmaster  —  to  him 

.         :;v  toils  and  who,  alone  among  poets,  had  the 

...rvvr.  the  old  privilege  to  say  — 
.    .      ;  .-rium  of  bis 

'    "  •  h'3c  botn  little         ^""'^^''^^  '^"'^ 

1   !  forethought      A^'ain,  passages  in  Shnkf^^pirare's 

...s.      ■.v\^::t  itvi'ive  from  Sonnets,     attesting      Shake ^pcare's 

.:c^^:"  \\.is  so  j:rand  a  sensiiivc   pain    in    the  tliouijht  of 

.  y  iM'ii>ciou8  of  his  his   equivocal  worldly  status  and 

.   ^ ,    .       however  it  may  vocation,    may,   not   illogicilly,  be 

.*^:iy  to  own  it,  I  do  b'^ld  to  imply  a  correspomVnt  dt- 

'        .  V  ».-:i>l  Very  sensitively  sire  for  the  glory  to  which  he  nmy 

J  fc.       ■  »  *•  or  scholastic  have   known  that  his  genius  w.'»s 

.  \    . .  .<.iy  of  him,  for  or  tbe  rightful  heir.     Indeed,   if  in 

^         •.  0  audience  which  he  bis  Sonnets  be  may  be  fairly  pre- 

f",    •    :  \l  "lit,  though  few,"  sumid  to  speak  in  his  own  p'.rson 

«.v^  V'..?:  to  the  guess  of  one  (as  I  think  the  probable  and  nalu- 

.  ..N  o  v»*Kst  commentators,  con-  ral  supposition),  and  not,  as  some 

ji^u  the  sect,  of  his  own  contend,  inventing  imaginary  senti- 

.  wihri'n.  menta  for  imaginary  persons  in  imagi- 

,  ,\  :v  comimres  the  joy  of  the  ^ary  situations  —  he  indnl^'es  in  an 

j^xv  :v  ill*'  j'>y  of  the  bird  ;  —  the  c^xulting  vaunt  of  the  immortality 

i.:.  v.^s  bmiuse  it  is  its  nature  to  his  young  muse  had  already  bocured — 

.  V.Ot  because  it  is  to  be  prais-  -.v.t  marl,le,  notthc  pIMH  m..na.:..nt^ 
vH-  Singmg.      i,ut   MlltuU  S    joy      Of  i.rhK-o.ss^Hll  outlive  tl.u.i..,«-.:r:ulr:.viiic-' 

I:uh  iK'yond  the  bird's  —  it  wiis  „     .    , .  , 

\«y  of  a  sublime  human  soul  —  '^^^         "^J^'  ^^^^  be  had 

^  'joy  of  liflitjg  himself  above  attained  to  suoh  reputation  as  the 

judgment,  as  a   great   8<»ul  ^^^^^^   ®^    Elizabeth    and  Janivs 

,%vr  sci'ks  to  do  —  high  ab(;ve  the  ^^"1^  accord  to  a  playwriter  —  urjd 

days  — the  dangers  and  the  dark-  '"ckier  than  moat  playwriters,  and, 

uivs  with  which  he  wjs  encompassed  ®^  course,  more  prudent  (for  genii:? 

l^ud.  80  complete  as  his  is  always  eminent- 
True,  be  enjoins  himself  not  prudent,  eminently  praciicul).  had 

saved  or  gained  the  means  which  al- 

»  ?..n.'tii:i.8tMf.,r.tt  ^^^^  ^"'f  ^  retire  to  New  Place  in 

Ti:  oth.  r  tv.M.  ,:.,iia  !c  i  \»it  i  i.iv  I:,  f.itc  Stratford  *-—  a  gentleman,  tnkinur  rank 

(>■■■.  «uv  I  c..ii..r...i -.f-ti:  ti.....!  In  :•. :m.'.\:o,  DOt  with  Ilomcr  and  S<.phochs.  but 

liiiua  Ti.;.ji.iri.  ai;a  iiinu  Jhc  ui  it-.-."  with  county  tquires  —  wiili  a  Muster 
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Skoder,  or  even  with  a  Justice 
8kIlow  —  be  certainly  appears  to 
hare  given  him^f  no  troable  about 
preparing  his  works  for  us — that  is, 
for  poeterity.  He  left  them  to  take 
their  chance  with  a  carelessness  that 
startles  commonplace  critics.  Why 
80  careless  ?— it  startles  me  to  think 
that  critics  can  ask  why.  To  an 
iztdlect  80  consummate  as  Shake- 
^Kare'a,  the  thought  of  another 
world  beyond  the  criticism  of  this 
world  most  have  been  very  familiar ; 
that  it  trox  familiar  might,  I  think, 
be  made  clearly  manifest  by  refer- 
eoce  to  the  many  passages  and  sen- 
tcsees  in  which,  without  dramatic 
XKcessity,  and  not  always  with  dra- 
matic  fitness  and  effect,  the  great 
pyschologist  utters  his  own  cherish- 
ed thoGghts  through  the  lips  of  his 
iua^ioary  creations. 

Now,  without  straining  too  far 
lints  in  the  Sonnets  which  appear 
to  intimate  bis  own  mournful  sense 
of  humiliation  in  bis  calling  of  play- 
er, the  age  itself  so  austerely  refus- 
ed to  recognise  the  stage  as  a  school 
of  morals  or  an  ally  of  religion,  that 
possibly  Shakespeare,  who  so  so- 
lemnly attests  bis  Christian  faith  in 
the  Will  written  a  year  before  bis 
death,  might  have  had  some  humble 
doubts  whether  his  mighty  genios 
bad  conferred  those  vast  benefits  on 
mankind  which  are  now  recognised 
b  the  wisdom  of  its  genial  and  com- 
prehensive humanity.  And  thus, 
silent  as  to  the  works  of  his  mind, 
be  epeaks  but  of  the  deathless  nature 
of  his  soul — "I  commend  my  soul 
into  the  hands  of  God  my  Creator, 
hoping,  and  assuredly,  through  the 
only  merits  of  Jesus  Christ  my  Sav- 
iour, to  be  made  partaker  of  life  ever- 
lasting; and  my  body  to  the  earth 
whereof  it  is  made.'* 

Campbell  has  thought  that  Shake- 
speare made  a  secret  and  touching 
reference  to  his  retirement  from  his 
own  magic  art,  in  the  work  which 
is  held  by  so  many  critics,  including 
De  Qaiooey,  to  have  been  the  last 
(Viz.,  *The  Tempest ')»  and  which 


Dyoe  esteems  the  most  elaborately 
finished  of  all  his  plays  ;  and  there 
is  80  much  in  the  ^mpathy  by  which 
one  great  poet  often  divines  the  in- 
terior parabolic  significations  veiled 
in  the  ve)*se  of  another,  that  the 
opinion  of  Campbell  has  here  an 
authority  which  will  not  be  lightly 
set  aside  bv  thoughtful  critics.  Cer- 
tainly, if  Shakespeare  were  at  that 
time  meditating  retirement  from  the 
practice  of  his  art,  he  could  scarcely 
have  been  more  felicitously  **  inspir- 
ed to  typify  himself  than  in  Pros- 
pro's  &rewell  to  the  enchant^ 
isle— 

*'  Ye  elves  of  hilta,  brooks,  utandlng  lakes, 
and  groves,"  Ac. 

It  is  true  that  it  cannot  be  clearly 
proved,  any  more  than  as  yet  it  has 
been  satisfactorily  disproved,  that 
the  '  Tempest, '  performed  before 
James  in  IGll,  five  years  previous 
to  Shakespeare's  decease,  really  was 
the  last  drama  which  Shakespeare 
wrote  ;  but  if  it  were  ascertained 
that,  in  his  retirement  at  Stratford, 
he  did,  during  those  five  interven- 
ing years,  busy  himself  on  some 
other  play,*  it  would  not  confute 
the  assumption  that  he  had  meant 
to  typify  himself  in  that  farewell, 
and,  at  the  time,  had  intended  to 
write  plays  no  more.  Descartes  at 
one  moment  seriously  resolved  to 
withdraw  from  philosophical  pur- 
suits, and  yet  revoked  his  resolu- 
tion. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  one  thing  is 
certain,  whether  he  did  or  did  not 
write  plays  subsequent  to  the  date 
of  the  *  Tempest, '  he  took  no  pains 
to  secure  their  transmission  to  pos- 
terity, and  evinced  so  little  care 
even  to  distinguish  those  he  had 
composed  from  other  stock-pieces 
in  his  theatre,  that  it  is  only  com- 
paratively within  a  recent  period 
that  the  many  inferior  plays  assign- 
ed to  his  pen  have  been  rejected 
from  the  list  of  his  dramas ;  while 
one  of  the  grandest  of  all  his  works, 
*  Lear,'  is  spoken  of  by  Tate  as  "  an 


♦  I>yce  says,  I  suepect  that  before  1613  he  (Shakespeare)  had  entirely  aban- 
doned dramatic  composition." 
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obflcnre  piece  recommended  to  him  by 
a  friend." 

My  own  exnerience  of  life,  so  far 
as  it  has  extenaed,  confirms  the  gen- 
eral views  I  have  here  taken  with 
regard  to  the  thirst  for  j)OsthomoQS 
renown. 

I  have  seldom  known  a  very  young 
man  of  first-rate  genius  in  whom 
that  thirst  was  not  keen  ;  and  still 
more  seldom  any  man  of  first-rate 
genius,  who,  after  middle  life,  was 
much  tormented  by  it,  more  especi- 
ally if  he  had  already  achieved  con- 
temporaneous fame,  and  felt  how 
little  of  genuine  and  unalloyed  de- 
light it  bestows,  even  while  its  plau- 
dits fall  upon  living  ears. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  daily  meet 
with  mediocre  men,  more  especially 
mediocre  poets,  to  whom  the  vision  of 
ft  fame  beyond  the  grave  is  a  habitual 
hallucination. 

And  this  last  observation  leads  me 
to  reflect  on  the  strange  deficiency  of 
all  clear  undergtanding  as  to  his  degree 
of  merit,  which  is  almost  peculiar  to 
the  writer  of  verse. 

In  most  other  departments  of  in- 
tellectual industry  and  skill  a  man 
soon  acquires  a  tolerably  accurate 
idea  whether  what  he  is  doing  be 
good,  bad,  or  indiflferent ;  but  the 
manufacturer  of  verse  seems  wholly 
Qoable  to  estimate  the  quality  of  the 
fabric  he  weaves,  or  perceive  whether 
the  designs  he  stamps  or  embroiders 
on  it  are  really  beauteous  and  origi- 
nal forms,  or  trite  copies  and  grace- 
less patterns.  No  matter  how  con- 
snmmate  his  intelligence  in  other 
domains  of  mind,  yet  he  may  rank 
with  the  most  stolid  and  purblind 
of  self-deceivers  when  he  has  to  pass 
jodffment  on  his  own  rhymes. 

Frederick  the  Great  is  certainly 
Fritz  the  Little  when  he  abandons 
the  tented  field  for  the  Pierian  grot. 
Richelieu  never  errs  in  his  concep- 
tions of  the  powers  at  his  command 
except  when  he  plunges  into  rhyme 
— never,  in  his  vainest  moments,  over- 
rates his  strength  against  courts  and 
nobles  and  foreign  armies,  but  is 
wholly  unable  to  comprehend  that  he 
is  not  a  match  for  Corneille  in  the 
omposition  of  a  tragedy. 


Nay,  what  is  still  more  strange, 
poets  the  most  confessedly  illustri- 
ous have  not  always  been  able  to 
judge  so  well  as  the  most  common- 
place and  prosaic  of  their  readers 
the  relative  merits  of  their  own  per- 
formances. Milton  is  said  to  have 
preferred  his  *  Paradiee  Regained ' 
to  his  '  Paradise  Lost Byron  to 
have  estimated  his  imitations  of 
Pope  at  a  higher  value  than  his 
'Childe  Harold'  or  his  *  Siege  of 
Corinth.*  Campbell  felt  for  *The- 
odric*  a  more  compliacent  affection 
than  he  bestowed  on  '  Gertrude  of 
Wyoming ;'  and  even  Goethe,  who 
judged  his  own  compositions  with  a 
cooler  and  more  candid  survey  than 
any  other  poet  ever  bestowed  on  the 
beloved  children  of  his  brain,  can 
neither  by  artistic  critics  nor  popular 
readers  be  thought  justified  in  pre- 
ferring the  Second  Part  of  *  Faust' 
to  the  First. 

Possibly  a  main  cause  of  this  of- 
fuscation  of  intelligence  in  verse- 
writers  may  be  found  in  the  delight 
which  tlie  composition  of  verse  gives 
to  the  author.  And  Richelieu  ex- 
plained why  he,  so  acute  in  assess- 
mg  his  power  for  governing  king- 
doms, was  so  dull  in  comprehending 
his  abilities  for  the  construction  of 
rhyme,  in  the  answer  he  once  gave  to 
Desmarets,  to  whom  he  said,  wearily. 
In  this  troubled  life  of  mine,  what 
do  you  think  constitutes  my  chief 
pleasure?"  Desmarets,  courtier-like, 
replied,  '*The  thought  that  you  are 
making  the  happiness  of  France." 
**Po5  de  toxitr^  answered  Richelieu, 
*'  c'est  a  faire  lei  vers.^' 

Now,  the  mere  delight  of  making 
verse  was  perhaps  quite  as  great 
in  Richelieu  as  in  Corneille  —  is  as 
great  in  the  schoolboy  poetaster  as 
in  the  loftiest  bard  ;  and  in  the 
loftiest  bard  not  less,  possibly  even 
more,  when  he  is  rapidly  and  pain- 
lesslv  writing  down  to  his  lowest 
level,  than  when  piling  thought  on 
thought,  with  carefully  selected  mar- 
bles of  expression,  up  to  his  highest 
height.  If  it  be  truly  rep(>rted  of 
Virgil  that  he  spent  the  morning  in 
pouring  forth  his  verses,  and  the 
evenmg  in  correcting,  condensing 
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tbridgiDg,  pollahing  the  yerses  thus 
compoeed,  the  probability  is  that  the 
iBoroiDg*8  task  was  one  of  delight,  and 
the  eveoiDg^  task  one  of  pain.  Bat 
witboQt  the  eveniDg's  task,  possibly 
tbe  iDomiDg*8  task  might  DOt  have  se- 
cured to  poeterity  the  Jlonstrum  sine 
Ube,  which  Soaliger  has  declared 
Tirgil  to  be. 

The  Terse-maker's  pleasure  in  his 
Terse  intoxicates  him.  It  is  nata- 
ral  that  he  should  think  that  what 
BO  pleased  him  to  write,  it  ought  to 
pktae  others  to  read.  If  it  do  not 
please  them,  it  is  the  bad  taste  of 
the  day — it  is  the  malice  of  coteries 
—the  ignorance  of  critics.  Pos- 
terhj  will  do  him  justice.  And 
thus  the  veriest  poetaster  takes  re- 
foge  in  the  thought  of  posterity, 
with  as  complacent  an  assurance  as 
coold  possibly  cheer  the  vision  of 
tbe  loftiest  poet.  Indeed,  if  the 
loftiest  poet  had  been  sensible  of 
ptio  as  well  as  pleasure  in  his  com- 
position, his  pain  would  have  made 
bim  sensible  of  his  faults ;  whereas 
tbe  poetaster,  in  composing,  feels 
Gslj  the  unalloyed  satisfaction  of 
bUief  in  his  merits.  And  thus, 
baying  cited  one  traditional  anec- 
dote of  the  painstaking  Yirgil,  I 
nay  add  another — viz.,  that,  far 
from  deeming  himself  Monntrum 
iine  lobe,  he  considered  his  *^neid' 
DOt  sufficiently  corrected  and  per- 
fected for  the  eye  of  posterity,  and 
desired  that  it  should  be  destroyed. 

I  think,  then,  that  a  poet  of  some 
thought  and  modesty  will  hesitate 
before  he  admit  as  a  genuine,  solid, 
well-fonnded  consolation  for  any 
present  disparagement  to  which  be 
■ay  conceive  his  genius  unjustly 
nbjected,  that  belief  in  future  ad- 
Buratioo,  which  he  must  share  in 
eommon  with  the  most  ordinary 
fiortals  who  ever  composed  a  hemi- 
itich.  He  can  never  feel  quite 
■re  that  his  faith  in  posterity  is  a 
Kund  one.  Granted  that  he  have 
u  iotemal  conviction,  which  ap- 
pears to  him  a  divine  prescience, 
Uiat  posterity  will  reward  him  for 
tie  neglect  of  hia  own  day ;  yet,  if 
be  wiil  take  the  pains  to  inquire, 
k  will  find  that  an  internal  con- 


viction, conceived  to  be  a  prescience 
just  as  divine,  comforts  the  grocer's 
apprentice  in  tbe  next  street,  whose 
hymns  to  Mary,  or  Marathon,  or 
the  Moon,  have  been  churlishly 
refused  admission  into  the  Poet's 
Comer  of  a  Monthly  Magazine. 

But,  after  all,  a  consolation  for 
present  disparagement  or  neglect,  in 
the  persuasion,  well  or  ill  founded, 
of  praise  awarded  by  a  future  gene- 
ration, does  not  seem  to  me  a  very 
elevated  source  of  comfort,  nor  do 
I  think  it  would  be  dearly  prized 
by  a  strong  mind,  which  has  ma- 
tured its  experiences  of  mortal  life, 
and  trained  itself  to  reflect  upon 
the  scope  and  ends  of  an  immortal 
spirit.  Although  most  men  des- 
tined to  achieve  large  objects  com- 
mence their  career  with  a  rich  share 
of  that  love  of  approbation  which 
is  harshly  called  vanity,  yet  in 
masculine  natures  there  is  no  pro- 
perty which  more  refines  itself  into 
vapour,  and  fades  away  out  of  the 
character,  when  completed,  com- 
pact, rounded,  solidified,  by  its  own 
evolutions  in  the  lengthened  course 
of  its  orbit,  than  that  same  restless 
gaseous  effervescence  of  motive 
power  which,  at  the  onset  of  the 
career,  while  the  future  star  is  still 
but  a  nebula,  bubbles  and  seethes 
from  the  crudity  of  struggling  forces. 
That  passion  for  applause,  whether 
we  call  it  vanity  or  by  some  nobler 
name,  has  done  its  work  in  tbe  or- 
ganisation of  the  man,  when  he  has 
effected  things  that  are  substantially 
worthy  of  applause. 

And  here  I  may  observe  that 
there  are  three  causes  of  satisfac- 
tion in  the  creation  of  works  de- 
signed for  endurance,  that  are  often 
confounded  with  the  pleasure  sup- 
posed to  exist  in  the  anticipation 
of  the  fame  which  may  eventually 
honour  the  design.  Ist^  The  satis- 
faction of  art  in  the  consultation  of 
the  elementary  requisite  of  artistic 
construction ;  2d,  The  satisfaction 
of  what  I  call  the  intellectual  con- 
science, and  shall  endeavour  to  de- 
fine;  Sdj  The  satisfaction  of  the 
moral  conscience. 

1st,  Durability  is  the  requisite  of 
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all  coDstrnctive  art;  the  artist  in- 
taitively  aims  at  it  in  all  bis  ideala 
of  form,  and  the  aim  itself  consti- 
tates  one  of  the  steadiest,  nor  least 
vivid,  of  the  Pleasures  of  Art  No 
ffreat  architect  could  feel  much  de- 
light in  his  palaces  if  he  built  them 
of  snow ;  and  even  should  he  build 
them  of  marble,  his  anguish,  as 
artisty  would  be  keen  if  he  dis- 
covered that  he  had  committed 
some  so  great  fault  in  mechanics, 
that  his  girders  and  columns  were 
unable  to  support  his  dome,  and 
in  a  few  years  his  fabric  would  be 
a  ruin.  Neither  could  any  great 
writer  rejoice  in  designing  works 
in  which  he  knew  that  the  principle 
of  duration  was  violated  or  ignored. 
What  is  thus  true  as  a  source  of 
satisfaction  in  art  is,  though  in 
lesser  degree,  true  also  in  action, 
wherever  the  action  be  that  of  a 
constructor.  Strenuous  endeavour, 
in  all  really  great  minds,  aims  at 
durability,  wherever  it  seeks  to 
construct. 

And  in  proportion  to  a  man's 
belief  in  the  worthiness  of  labours 
which  necessitate  the  sacrifice  of 
many  fugitive  joys,  will  be  his  sa- 
tisfaction in  the  adoption  of  prin- 
ciples which  tend  to  secure  the  re- 
sult of  those  labours  from  decay. 
Nor  is  this  all.  In  the  very  habit 
of  consulting  the  object  of  perman- 
ence in  the  designs  which  he  medi- 
tates, his  whole  mind  ascends  into 
a  higher  and  calmer  atmosphere  of 
intellectual  enjoyment ;  he  is  less 
affected  by  the  cares  and  troubles 
of  the  immediate  hour  in  his  posi- 
tive existence,  and  less  mortified 
by  any  shortlived  envy  or  neglect 
to  which  his  intellectual  or  ideal 
existence  is  subjected.  As  the  eye 
finds  a  soothing  charm  in  gazing 
on  extended  prospects,  so  does  the 
mind  take  pleasure  in  contemplat- 
ing objects  remote  in  time. 

"'TIs  (llstnnce  lends  eachantment   to  the 

2d,  There  is  an  intellectual  as 
well  as  a  moral  conscience ;  and  the 
content  of  both  is  serene  and  full 
in  proportion  as  the  attraction  to 


things  evanescent  is  counteracted  by 
the  attraction  towards  objects  that 
endure.  Hence  genius  is  patient 
as  well  as  virtue,  and  patience  is  at 
once  an  anodyne  and  a  tonic — nay, 
more,  it  is  the  only  stimulant  which 
always  benefits  and  never  harms. 

3d,  There  is  a  cheering  pleasure 
to  the  moral  conscience  akin  to  that 
of  beneficence,  in  the  construction 
of  intellectual  works  worthy  of  du- 
ration—  a  satisfaction  which  every 
human  being  not  indifferent  to  the 
welfare  of  bis  kind  may  reasonably 
conceive  in  the  design  of  ^ings 
that  may  contribute  to  the  uses 
and  enjoyments  of  succeeding  genera- 
tions. 

But  all  these  three  sources  of  gra- 
tification are  wholly  distinct  from 
the  vainer  and  ignobler  calculations 
of  reward  for  present  labours  in  the 
imagined  murmur  of  future  plau- 
dits. For,  after  all,  perhaps  the 
best  of  what  a  man  of  genius  (what- 
ever his  fame  may  be)  has  accom- 
plifihed,  is  never  traced  popularly 
or  distinctly  home  to  him.  He 
suggests  infinitely  more  than  he 
can  perform — what  he  performs  is 
visible,  what  he  suggests  is  undis- 
oerned.  Whether  in  science,  or  art, 
or  action,  he  implants  many  an  idea 
in  other  minds,  which  they  develop 
in  their  own  way,  unconscious  of 
what  they  owed  to  the  originator. 
Can  any  living  poet  tell  us,  or 
divine  himself  what  be  owes  to 
Shakespeare,  to  Homer,  or  perhaps 
to  some  forgotten  ballad,  chanted 
low  by  an  old  woman's  cracked 
voice  when  he  lay  half  asleep,  half 
awake,  and  the  shadows  of  twilight 
crept  along  his  nursery-floors?  Let 
me  start  a  great  thought—let  me 
perform  a  noble  action  —  and  the 
effects  thereof  may  continue,  impel- 
ling wave  after  wave  of  the  world's 
moral  atmosphere  till  the  last  verge 
of  time;  but  that  I  should  publish 
the  thought  or  do  the  action  from 
a  motive  of  reward  in  human  praise, 
would  neither  evince  a  sublime 
generosity  of  mind,  nor  a  prudent 
calculation  of  probable  results.  For 
whether  the  praise  be  now  or  a 
thousand  years  hence,  it  would  still 
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be  bat  hnman  praise ;  and  if  there 
wooJd  be  BometiiiDg  iDherentl^  vain 
in  my  nature,  ana  valgar  m  my 
rcbitioD,  did  I  make  myself  a 
mere  meeker  of  applaase  now,  I  do 
Dot  eee  that  I  should  be  more  mag- 
Dacimoos  because  the  applause  thus 
cofeted  was  a  deferred  investment. 
A£  I  can  see  is,  that  I  should  be 
ks  rational ;  for  at  least  applause 
BOW  I  can  eojoj — applaase  when  I 
lis  dead  I  cannot 

Nor  would  it  be  a  sign  of  a  dia- 
cf^ioed  intellect  to  forget  the  an- 
pletfant  truth  introduced  bj  so  vast 
a  offljoritj  of  instances— viz.,  that  a 
mm  who  cannot  wi^fame  in  his 
own  Bge,  will  have  v^  small  chance 
of  winning  it  from  posterity.  True, 
there  are  some  half-dozen  e^cep- 
^oaa  to  this  truth  among  millions 
of  myriads  that  attest  it ;  but  what 
BBo  of  common  sense  would  invest 
asj  large  amount  of  hope  in  so  un- 
prcmisbg  a  Ibttery  1 

Now,  in  proportion  as  some  ear- 
sat  child  of  genius  and  labour, 
with  capacities  from  which  renown 
coaQates  and  travels  as  light  does 
from  a  sun,  nears  the  mvstery  of 
tbe  grave,  it  is  a  reasonable  suppo- 
stkm  that  his  mind  will  more  so- 
kmiilj  take  into  its  frequent  medi- 
titioQ  the  increasing  interest  of  the 
■igbty  question  to  which  the  very 
thooght  of  the  grave  invites  all  who 
bTe  learned  to  think.  Either  he 
anires  at  a  firm  conviction,  or  at 
kast  at  a  strong  belief,  one  way  or 
other— or  be  remains  in  that  inde- 
QS'Xi  of  doubt  which  distrusts  a 
glide  and  disdains  a  guess.  If  his 
oooviction  or  belief  be  that  which  I 
conceive  to  be  exceedingly  rare  in 
Ko  of  genius, — viz.,  that  when  the 
breath  passes  from  his  clay,  his 
eise  of  being,  his  Ego,  is  eternally 
isnihilated,  and  all  of  him  that  re- 
atin  indestructible  ara  what  he  in 
Bie  despised  as  the  meanest  and 
ndest  parts  of  him — viz.,  the  mere 
&ments  of  his  material  form  escap- 
ing from  his  coffin  to  furnish  life  to 
Bme  other  material  form,  veget- 
ftble  or  organic,  with  which  he  can 
bare  no  conscious  identity,  no  cog- 
Bate  affioitj, — I  cannot  conceive  by 


what  confusion  of  ideas  he  could 
rejoice  in  some  remote  honour  paid 
to  the  Ego  blotted  evermore  out  of 
creation.  I  can  understand  that  a 
man  adopting  this  Sadducean  creed 
might  still  care  what  his  children, 
his  friends  might  think  of  him  when 
absorbed  in  the  Neant  or  Nothing- 
ness which  Danton  understood  bv 
the  word  Death ;  because,  though 
he  may  argue  himself  out  of  the 
perceptions  of  his  soul,  he  has  obey- 
ed, perhaps  to  the  last  kiss  of  his 
faltering  lip,  the  last  wistful  look 
of  his  glazing  eye,  the  feelings  of 
his  heart ;  and  it  is  his  heart  which 
bids  him  hope  that  the  children  be 
loves,  the  friends  he  regrets  to  leave, 
should,  if  but  for  their  sakes,  feel 
no  shame  in  mourning  him  who  so 
loved  and  cherished  them.  But  an 
egotistical  desire  for  mere  fame  con- 
tinued afcer  the  Ego  itself  is  anni- 
hilated—  after  children  and  friends 
are  annihilated  in  their  turn  ;  a 
fame  which,  howsoever  long  it  may 
endure,  is  but  to  be  transmitted  to 
races  all  as  perishable  in  thought 
and  spirit  as  himself,  momentary- 
animations  of  mere  salt<i,  and  mine- 
rals, and  gases — evanescent  as  May- 
flies on  a  rivulet,  and  obeying  but 
instincts  as  limited  to  the  earth 
they  scarcely  touch  ere  they  quit,  as 
are  an  ant's  to  the  wants  of  its  toil- 
some commonwealth ;  a  desire  for 
posthumous  fame,  on  the  conditions 
founded  on  such  belief,  were  a 
bloodless  and  imbecile  vanity,  to 
which  a  man  worthy  to  win  fame 
could  scarcely  bow  even  his  human 
pride. 

But  if  on  this  subject  of  spiritual 
immortality  a  man  approach  the 
grave  with  no  conviction — no  be- 
lief one  way  or  other  (simply  in 
that  state  of  sceptic  doubt  with 
which  philosophy  commences  in- 
quiry, and  out  of  which  into  some 
definite  conclusion  or  other  it  must 
emerge  if  it  would  solve  a  single 
secret  or  hazar^  a  single  guess  into 
truth),  then,  I  apprehend  that  the 
very  coolness  of  his  temperament 
would  preserve  him  from  any  very 
eager  desire  for  a  thing  so  airy  and 
barren — so  unphilosophical  in  itself 
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as  tbe  vagoe  echo  of  a  name.  Minds  belief,  whether  that  of  a  Christian 
thus  caatioQsIy  hesitating  before  or  a  deistical  philosopher.  For  with 
they  can  acknowledge  the  snbstance  either  of  the  last  this  life  is  but  an 
of  proofs,  are  not  likely  to  be  the  initiation  —  a  probation ;  and  the 
snperstitioos  adorers  of  a  phantom.  life  hereafter  is  not  a  spectral  con- 
Lastly,  if  a  man  of  strong  mind  tinnance  of  the  same  modes  of  be- 
and  bright  imagination  has  come  ing,  but  a  fresh  and  strange  exist- 
to  the  firm  conviction  or  pervading  ence  —  immeasurably,  inefikbly  more 
faith  that  he  begins  after  death  to  glorious,  at  least  for  those  not  con- 
live  again  in  some  region  wholly  demned  to  lasting  punishments  by 
remote  from  earth,  with  wholly  the  Divine  Judge — and  (where  the 
new  perceptions  adapted  to  new  philosopher  ventures  on  specula- 
destinations,  the  desire  of  mere  re-  tions  warranted  to  his  reason,  by 
nown  on  the  spot  to  which  for  an  analogies  from  natural  laws)  a  state 
infinitesimally  brief  peridd  of  his  of  development  and  progress  such 
being  he  has  been  consigned,  may  as  becomes  the  sublime  notion  of  a 
indeed  be  conceived,  may  at  mo-  being  exalte^  from  material  into 
ments  be  even  keen,  but  it  will  spiritual  spheres.  But  the  popular, 
not  be  constant,  nor,  when  it  stirs  and  indeed  (with  the  exception  of 
within  him,  be  long  indulged.  For  a  few  segregated  sages)  the  almost 
it  could  scarcely  fail  to  become  universal  idea  of  the  classic  ancients 
subordinate  (in  proportion  to  the  as  to  a  future  state  even  for  the 
height  of  his  aspirations  and  the  Blessed,  was  not  one  of  progress 
depth  of  his  intellect)  to  the  more  and  development,  but  %f  a  pale  i mi- 
important  question  —  how  far  he  tation  in  tbe  sunless  Elysian  fields 
has  been  preparing  and  training  of  the  pursuits  which  had  pleased 
himself,  not  for  renown  to  the  name  on  eartb.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
which  on  quitting  earth  he  will  Horace  should  exult  to  have  built 
have  more  cast  off  and  done  with  in  his  verse  a  monument  of  himself 
than  Pythagoras  had  cast  off  and  more  perennial  than  brass;  when, 
done  with  that  of  Euphorbus,  but  in  his  vision  of  the  realms  of  Pro- 
ratber  for  new  name  and  new  rank  serpine  and  the  chosen  seats  of  the 
in  that  great  career  which  only  com-  Pious,  Sappho  still  wailingly  sings  of 
mences  when  earth  and  its  names  her  mortal  loves,  and  Alcscus,  in  more 
are  left.  ample  strain,  chants  to  his  golden 
Thus  the  dream  of  fame,  so  warm  lyre  the  hardships  of  shipwreck  and 
and  vivid  in  very  early  youth,  gra-  flight  and  war.    To  recall  the  span 


tbe  nnest  orders  of  minds,  in  a  kind  eternity.   The  more  contentious  and 

of  serene  enthusiasm  for  duty.   The  strifefui  the  reminiscences  invoked, 

more  beautiful  and   beautifying  is  the  more  agreeably  they  relieved  the 

tbe  nature  of  the  man,  the  more  torpor  of  unwilling  repose — 

beauty  that  nature  throws  into  its  "Magis 

ideals  of  duty.    So  that  duty  itself  Pufmas  et  exactoa  tyrVnnos 

loses  ite  hard    and  austere  aspects,  Demum  bumeria  bibit  aure  yolgua." 

and  becomes  as  much  the  gracious  Putting  aside  the  speculative  con- 
and  sweet  result  of  impulses  which  jectures  of  their  philosophers,  the 
mellow  into  habits,  as  harmony  is  notions  of  a  future  state  con- 
the  result  of  keys  and  chords  fitted  ceived  by  ite  ancients  have  no 
and  attuned  to  music.  representation  in  any  of  the  three 
Among  the  ancients,  the  peculiar  sections  of  modern  doctrine  at 
religious  conceptions  of  a  future  life  which  I  have  superficially  glanced, 
seem  to  have  given  to  the  desire  of  They  did  not  doubt  with  the  mo- 
posthumous  fame,  a  force,  a  fervour,  dern  sceptic — did  not  accept  a  na- 
which  it  could  scarcely  draw  from  tural  religion  like  the  modern  deiet, 
any  existent  mode  of  psychological  nor  rely  upon  the  distinct  assur- 


dually  obtains  its  euthanasia  amoni 


of  life  was  the  only  occupation  of 
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ioces  of  a  divine  revelation,  like 
the  modern  ChristiaD.    They  maio- 
t&ioed  the  coDUDoaDoe  after  death 
of    an     DDsatisfftctory,  QoallariDg 
sUt^    of    being,    in    which  the 
mortal,    coodacted  by  Mercury  to 
CbaroD^s  boat,  was,  in  mind,  desire, 
tod  thought,  as  in  bodily  form,  but 
the  ghost  and  larva  of  his  former 
Klf.   In    the   fields   of  Asphodel, 
oolhiog  new,   nothing  more,  was  to 
be  done  throughout  the  fiat  waste 
of  wearisome  eternity  —  mortal  life 
ilone  was  the  sphere   of  intellect 
aod   action.   What,   therefore,  the 
mortal   had   done  in  life  was  all 
that  the  immortal  could  do  through* 
out  the  eodlcBS  a^^es. .  And  as  the 
iflfitioet  of  immortality  is  not,  when 
it  be    profoundly    examined,  the 
mere  craving  to  live  on,  but,  with 
til  finer  natures,  the  craving  to  live 
worthily,  hereafter  as  here;  so,  to 
|eoins    the    life   even  of  Elysian 
tields  being  but  an  objectless,  un- 
progreBsive  existence,   the  very  in- 
itinct  of  the  only  immortality  in 
any  way  correspondent  to  its  powers 
•8  well  as  to  its  aspirations  served 
to  intensify    the  desire  of  per{)e- 
toity   for  the   things  achieved  in 
the  sole  sphere  of  life,  wherein  any- 
thing at  all  could  be  achieved.  And 
u  the  brightest  joy   the  Elysian 
wanderer  could   experience  was  m 
the  remembrance  of  his  glories  past^ 
so  the  fame  for  glories  past  in  his 
life  of  man  form^  a  practical  idea 
cf  enduring  solace,   even   in  the 
DotioQS  a   heathen   formed  of  his 
life  as  spirit.   Nor  can  even  the 
l^iloeopher  thoroughly   escape  the 
isfioenae  of  the  prevalent  and  po- 
pular tenets  of  his  age.   And  thus 
the  old  philosophers,  in  their  .re- 
jection of  vulgar  fables,  and  their 
mure    enlightened    conceptions  of 
tbe   destinations  of  souls,  did  not, 
tod  could  not,   attain  to  the  same 
^tual  elevation  of  thought  as  is 
tt  this  day  mechanically  attained 
by  even   the    philosophical  deist 
who,  in  rejecting   Christianity,  at 
letst  takes  his  start  into  specula- 
tion from  the  height  he  quits.  For 
bis  idea  of  a  soul's  destination  will 


include  total  change  of  earthly  pur- 
suits and  ends  —  development  and 
progress  through  the  eternity  he 
concedes  to  it. 

Thus,  among  the  ancients  of  the 
classic  world,  as  among  our  Teuton 
or  Scandinavian  forefathers,  the 
life  of  ghost  being  little  more  than 
the  pale  reflection  of  the  life  of 
man,  the  man  not  unnaturally 
identified  his  ambition  with  that 
renown  amongst  men,,  the  con- 
sciousness of  which  would  form  the 
most  vivid  of  his  pleasures,  and 
afibrd  hinM|the  highest  rank,  in  the 
Eealm  of  Shadow. 

It  is  not  BO  to  the  psychologist, 
who  associates  his  notion  of  immor- 
tal life  with  that  of  infinite  pro- 
gress, and  lifts  the  hope  of  virtue 
farther  and  farther  from  the  breath 
of  man — nearer  and  nearer  towards 
the  smile  of  God. 

Let  us  consider!  Suppose  you 
were  to  say  to  an  intelligent,  aspir- 
ing child,  at  a  small  preparatory 
school,  *^The  reward  to  which  you 
most  look  forward,  as  inducement 
and  encouragement  to  all  your  pre- 
sent toils  and  privations,  is  the 
renown  you  will  leave  in  this  little 
school  when  you  have  left  it.  No 
matter  how  repugnant  now  your 
lessons,  no  matter  how  severe  your 
floggings,  no  matter  Low  cruel  the 
boys,  nor  how  unjust  the  master — 
is  it  not  a  sublime  consolation,  a 
sustaining  joy,  that,  fifty  years 
after  you  have  gone  out  of  these 
narrow  walls  into  the  spacious 
world  on  which  they  open,  other 
little  boys,  in  skeleton  jackets 
like  your  own^  will  point  to  the 
name  you  have  carved  on  your 
desk,  and  say,  *  He  was  one  of 
usr  " 

I  suspect  that  the  child,  being 
intelligent  and  aspiring,  would 
answer,  if  permitted  to  speak 
frankly,  Sir,  that  is  all  very  well ; 
but  in  itself  such  anticipation  would 
not  console  me  in  my  sufferings, 
nor  sustain  me  in  my  trials.  Cer- 
tainly I  should  be  well  pleased, 
while  I  am  here,  to  be  admired  by 
my  schoolfellows  and  praised  by 
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those  who  lived  loog  eoough  to 
fulfil  their  missioD,  and  have  re- 
ceived from  posterity  a  homage 
that  would  have  Bacctioned  their 
most  coDfideDt  appeal  to  a  future 
ffeneratioD.  I  say,  those  who  lived 
loog  enough  to  fulfil  their  mission ; 
and  I  mean,  that  when  their  mis- 
sion was  fulfilled  —  their  great  works 
done  —  their  care  for  the  opinion  of 
poeteritj  seems  to  have  been  any- 
thing but  restless  and  over-eager. 
No  doubt,  in  youth,  the  longing  for 
posthumous  renown  in  them  was 
strong.  In  youth,  that  yearning 
might  dictate  to  Milton  the  first 
conception  of  some  great  epic  which 
the  world  would  not  willingly  let 
die.  But  when,  afler  the  toils  and 
sorrows  of  his  hard  career,  the  old 
man  returned  to  the  dream  of  his 
young  ambition,  the  jcf  of  his  di- 
vine task  seems  to  have  been  little 
commingled  with  vain  forethouglit 
of  the  praise  it  might  receive  from 
men.  He  himself  was  so  grand  a 
man,  and  so  fully  con^cioo8  of  hid 
own  grandeur,  that,  however  it  may 
wound  our  vanity  to  own  it,  I  do 
not  think  he  cared  very  sensitively 
what  we  light  readers  or  scholastic 
critics  might  say  of  him,  for  or 
against  The  audience  which  he 
hoped  to  find,  *'fit,  though  few," 
was,  according  to  the  guess  of  one 
of  his  shrewdest  commentators,  con- 
fined much  to  the  sect  of  his  own 
Puritan  brethren. 

Goethe  compares  the  joy  of  the 
poet  to  the  joy  of  the  bird ;  —  the 
bird  sings  because  it  is  its  nature  to 
sing  —  not  because  it  is  to  be  prais- 
ed for  singing.  But  Milton's  joy 
was  high  beyond  the  bird's  —  it  was 
the  joy  of  a  sublime  human  soul  — 
the  joy  of  lifting  himself  above 
man's  judgment,  as  a  great  soul 
ever  seeks  to  do  —  high  above  the 
evil  da^s  —  the  dangers  and  the  dark- 
DCfis  with  which  he  was  encompassed 
round. 

True,  he  enjoins  himself  not 

*•  Sometimes  tn  forget 
Tlu'se  oth(T  two,  equalk'il  with  ni>:  in  fate 
(S>  were  I  c«iU!illc<i  vf\ih  tlivm  In  rtiidwn), 
lilluU  Than.  J  rid  and  blind  Ma-.-nl-les." 


But  the  brief  sigh  for  renown,  less 
haughtily  than  modestly  breathed 
forth  in  the  parenthetical  line,  soon 
swells  into  the  loftier  prayer  with 
which  he  closes  his  complaint  of  the 
loss  of  external  day  — 

"So  much  the  rnthcr  thou,  celestial  Ilgl't, 
Shine  intra rd,  and  the  ralnd  through  all  her 

powers 
Irradiate  1* 

Poor  and  trivial,  among  sublimer 
consolations,  would  have  been  even 
the  assured  foreknowledge  of  that 
rank  among  the  worldly  subjects  of 
mortal  kings,  which  Addison's  ele- 
gant criticism  established  for  Bur- 
net's blind  schoolmaster  —  to  hiui 
who.  alone  among  poets,  had  the 
privilege  to  say  — 

"  Into  the  heaven  of  heavens  I  have  prcfumed. 
An  earthlj'  iruest,  and  drawn  empyreal  air." 

Again,  passages  in  Shakespeare's 
Sonnets,  attesting  Shakespeare's 
sensitive  pain  in  the  thought  of 
his  equivocal  worldly  status  and 
vocation,  may,  not  illogically,  be 
held  to  imply  a  correspondent  de- 
sire for  the  glory  to  which  he  may 
have  known  that  his  genius  was 
the  rightful  heir.  Indeed,  if  in 
his  Sonnets  he  may  be  fairly  pre- 
sumed to  speak  in  his  own  person 
(as  I  think  the  probable  and  natu- 
ral supposition),  and  not,  as  some 
contend,  inventing  imaginary  senti- 
ments for  imaginary  persons  in  imagi- 
nary situations  —  he  indulges  in  an 
exulting  vaunt  of  the  immortality 
his  young  muse  had  already  secured — 

"  Not  marble,  not  the  gilded  monument* 
Of  i»rinces,  sliull  outlive  Uiis  powerful  rhyme." 

But  in  his  later  days,  when  he  had 
attained  to  such  reputation  as  the 
reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James 
would  accord  to  a  playwriter  —  and 
luckier  than  most  playwriters,  and, 
of  course,  more  prudent  (for  geniu? 
so  complete  as  his  is  always  eminent- 
ly prodent,  eminently  practical),  had 
saved  or  gained  the  means  which  al- 
lowed him  to  retire  to  New  Place  in 
Stratford  * —  a  gentleman,  taking  rank 
not  with  Homer  and  SophocU-s,  but 
with  county  squires  —  with  a  Master 
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Slender,  or  even  with  a  Justice 
Shallow  —  be  certaiDly  appears  to 
faaye  giveo  himself  do  trouble  aboat 
preparing  his  works  for  ns — ^that  is, 
for  poeteritj.  He  left  them  to  take 
their  chance  with  a  carelessDess  that 
startles  commoDplaoe  critics.  Wby 
60  careless  ?— -it  startles  me  to  thmk 
that  critics  can  ask  wby.  To  an 
intellect  so  consnmmate  as  Shake- 
speare's, the  thought  of  another 
world  beyond  the  criticism  of  tbis 
world  most  have  been  very  familiar ; 
that  it  uvM  familiar  might,  I  think, 
be  made  clearly  manifest  by  refer- 
ence to  the  many  passages  and  sen- 
tences in  which,  without  dramatic 
necessity,  and  not  always  with  dra- 
matic fitness  and  effect^  the  great 
pyschologist  utters  his  own  cherish- 
ed thoughts  through  the  lips  of  his 
imainnary  creations. 

Now,  without  straining  too  far 
lines  in  the  Sonnets  which  appear 
to  intimate  his  own  mournful  sense 
of  humiliation  in  his  calling  of  play« 
er,  the  age  itself  so  austerely  refus- 
ed to  recognise  the  stage  as  a  school 
of  morals  or  an  ally  of  religion,  that 
possibly  Shakespeare,  who  so  so- 
lemnly attests  his  Christian  faith  in 
the  Will  written  a  year  before  his 
death,  might  have  had  some  humble 
doubts  whether  his  mighty  genius 
bad  conferred  those  vast  benefits  on 
mankind  which  are  now  recognised 
in  the  wisdom  of  its  genial  and  com- 
prehensive humanity.  And  thus, 
silent  as  to  the  works  of  bis  mind, 
be  speaks  but  of  the  deathless  nature 
of  his  soul — commend  my  soul 
into  the  hands  of  G^od  my  Creator, 
hoping,  and  assuredly,  through  the 
only  merits  of  Jesus  Christ  my  Sav- 
iour, to  be  made  partaker  of  life  ever- 
lasting; and  my  body  to  the  earth 
whereof  it  is  made.'' 

Campbell  has  thought  that  Shake- 
speare made  a  secret  and  touching 
reference  to  his  retirement  from  his 
own  magic  art,  in  the  work  which 
is  held  by  so  many  critics,  including 
De  Quiocey,  to  have  been  the  last 
(Viz.,  *The  Tempest'),  and  which 


Dyce  esteems  the  most  elaborately 
finished  of  all  his  plays  ;  and  there 
is  80  much  in  the  sympathy  by  which 
one  great  poet  often  divines  the  in- 
terior parabolic  significations  veiled 
in  the  vepse  of  another,  that  the 
opinion  of  Campbell  has  here  an 
authority  which  will  not  be  lightly 
set  aside  by  thoughtful  critics.  Cer- 
tainly, if  Sbake8t)ear6  were  at  that 
time  nieditating  retirement  from  the 
practice  of  his  art,  he  could  scarcely 
nave  been  more  felicitously  inspir- 
ed to  typify  himself"  than  in  Pro§- 
pero's  &rewell  to  the  enchanted 
isle — 

^'  Ye  elves  of  hillB,  brooks,  standing  Iaka^ 
aod  groTcs,"  Ac. 

It  is  true  that  it  cannot  be  clearly 
proved,  any  more  than  as  yet  it  has 
been  satisfactorily  disproved,  that 
the  *  Tempest, '  performed  before 
James  in  IGll,  five  years  previous 
to  Shakespeare's  decease,  really  was 
the  last  drama  which  Shakespeare 
wrote  ;  but  if  it  were  ascertained 
that,  in  his  retirement  at  Stratford, 
he  did,  during  those  five  interven- 
ing years,  busy  himself  on  some 
other  play,*  it  would  not  confute 
the  assumption  that  he  had  meant 
to  typify  himself  in  that  farewell, 
and,  at  the  time,  had  intended  to 
write  plays  no  more.  Descartes  at 
one  moment  seriously  resolved  to 
withdraw  from  philosophical  pur- 
suits, and  yet  revoked  his  resolu- 
tion. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  one  thing  is 
certain,  whether  he  did  or  did  not 
write  plays  subsequent  to  the  date 
of  the  *  Tempest, '  he  took  no  pains 
to  secure  their  transmission  to  pos- 
terity, and  evinced  so  little  care 
even  to  distinguish  those  he  had 
composed  from  other  stock-pieces 
in  his  theatre,  that  it  is  only  com- 
paratively within  a  recent  period 
that  the  many  inferior  plays  assign- 
ed to  his  pen  have  been  rejected 
from  the  list  of  his  dramas ;  while 
one  of  the  grandest  of  all  bis  works, 
*  Lear,'  is  epokea  of  by  Tate  as  **  an 


*  Dyce  says,  *'I  suspect  that  before  1013  he  (Shakespearo)  had  entirely  aban- 
doned dramatic  composition." 
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obscure  piece  recommeDded  to  him  by 
ft  friend." 

My  own  experience  of  life,  so  far 
as  it  has  extended,  confirms  the  gen- 
eral views  I  have  here  taken  with 
regard  to  the  thirst  for  j>osthomoQS 
renown. 

I  have  seldom  known  a  very  young 
man  of  first-rate  genius  in  whom 
that  thirst  was  not  keen  ;  and  still 
more  seldom  any  man  of  first-rate 
genius,  who,  after  middle  life,  was 
much  tormented  by  it,  more  especi- 
ally if  he  had  already  achieved  con- 
temporaneous fame,  and  felt  bow 
little  of  genuine  and  unalloyed  de- 
light it  bestows,  even  while  its  plau- 
dits fall  upon  living  ears. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  daily  meet 
with  mediocre  men,  more  especially 
mediocre  poets,  to  whom  the  vision  of 
ft  fame  beyond  the  grave  is  a  habitual 
ballucioation. 

And  this  last  observation  leads  me 
to  reflect  on  the  strange  deficiency  of 
ftll  clear  understanding  as  to  his  degree 
of  merit,  which  is  almost  peculiar  to 
the  writer  of  verse. 

In  most  other  departments  of  in- 
tellectual industry  and  skill  a  man 
soon  acquires  a  tolerably  accurate 
idea  whether  what  he  is  doing  be 
good,  bad,  or  indiflferent ;  but  the 
manufacturer  of  verse  seems  wholly 
Qoable  to  estimate  the  quality  of  the 
fabric  he  weaves,  or  perceive  whether 
the  designs  he  stamps  or  embroiders 
00  it  are  really  beauteous  and  origi- 
nal forms,  or  trite  copies  and  grace- 
less patterns.  No  matter  how  con- 
summate his  intelligence  in  other 
domains  of  mind,  yet  he  may  rank 
with  the  most  stolid  and  purblind 
of  self-deceivers  when  he  has  to  pass 
judgment  on  bis  own  rhymes. 

Frederick  the  Great  is  certainly 
Fritz  the  Little  when  he  abandons 
the  tented  field  for  the  Pierian  grot 
Richelieu  never  errs  in  his  concep- 
tions of  the  powers  at  his  command 
except  when  he  plunges  into  rhyme 
— never,  in  his  vainest  moments,  over- 
rates his  strength  against  courts  and 
nobles  and  foreign  armies,  but  is 
wholly  unable  to  comprehend  that  he 
is  not  a  match  for  Corneille  in  the 
omposition  of  a  tragedy. 


Nay,  what  is  still  more  strange, 
poets  the  most  confessedly  illustri- 
ous have  not  always  been  able  to 
judge  so  well  as  the  most  common- 
place and  prosaic  of  their  readers 
the  relative  merits  of  their  own  per- 
formances. Milton  is  said  to  have 
preferred  his  '  Paradise  Begained ' 
to  his  *  Paradise  Lost Byron  to 
have  estimated  his  imitations  of 
Pope  at  a  higher  value  than  his 
*  Childe  Harold  *  or  his  *  Siege  of 
Corinth.'  Campbell  felt  for  *The- 
odric*  a  more  compliacent  affection 
than  he  bestowed  on  '  Gertrude  of 
Wyoming and  even  Goethe,  who 
judged  his  own  compositions  with  a 
cooler  and  more  candid  survey  than 
any  other  poet  ever  bestowed  on  the 
beloved  children  of  his  brain,  can 
neither  by  artistic  critics  nor  popular 
readers  be  thought  justified  in  pre- 
ferring the  Second  Part  of  *  Faust* 
to  the  First. 

Possibly  a  main  cause  of  this  of- 
fuscation  of  intelligence  in  verse- 
writers  may  be  found  in  the  delight 
which  the  composition  of  verse  gives 
to  the  author.  And  Richelieu  ex- 
plained why  he,  so  acute  in  assess- 
mg  his  power  for  governing  king- 
doms, was  so  dull  in  comprehending 
his  abilities  for  the  construction  of 
rhyme,  in  the  answer  he  once  gave  to 
Desmarets,  to  whom  he  said,  wearily, 
In  this  troubled  life  of  mine,  what 
do  you  think  constitutes  my  chief 
pleasure?"  Desmarets,  courtier-like, 
replied,  *'The  thought  that  you  are 
making  the  happiness  of  France." 
**Ptfj?  de  tout/'*  answered  Richelieu, 
*'  c'est  d  /aire  lei  vers?* 

Now,  the  mere  delight  of  making 
verse  was  perhaps  quite  as  great 
in  Richelien  as  in  Corneille  —  is  as 
great  in  the  schoolboy  poetaster  as 
in  the  loftiest  bard  ;  and  in  the 
loftiest  bard  not  less,  possibly  even 
more,  when  he  is  rapidly  and  pain- 
lessly writing  down  to  his  lowest 
level,  than  when  piling  thought  on 
thought,  with  carefully  selected  mar- 
bles of  expression,  up  to  his  highest 
height.  If  it  be  truly  reported  of 
Yirgil  that  he  spent  the  morning  in 
pouring  forth  his  verses,  and  the 
evenmg  in  correcting,  condensing 
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ftbridgiDg,  polishiDg  the  Yerses  thus 
composed,  the  probability  is  that  the 
moroiog's  task  was  one  of  deh'ght,  and 
the  evening's  task  one  of  pain.  Bat 
withoot  the  evening's  task,  possibly 
the  morning's  task  might  not  have  se- 
cnred  to  posterity  the  Monstrum  sins 
(abe,  which  S<^iger  has  declare 
Yireil  to  be. 

the  verse-maker's  pleasure  in  his 
Ter^  intoxicates  him.  It  is  nata- 
ral  that  he  shonld  think  that  what 
90  pleased  him  to  write,  it  oogbt  to 
please  others  to  read.  If  it  do  not 
please  them,  it  is  the  bad  taste  of 
the  day— it  is  the  malice  of  coteries 
—  the  ignorance  of  critics.  Pos- 
terity will  do  him  justice.  And 
thos  the  veriest  poetiuter  takes  re- 
fuge in  the  thought  of  posterity, 
with  as  complacent  an  assurance  as 
could  possibly  cheer  the  vision  of 
the  loftiest  poet.  Indeed,  if  the 
loftiest  poet  had  been  sensible  of 
pain  as  well  as  pleasure  in  his  com- 
pofiition,  his  pain  would  have  made 
bim  sensible  of  his  faults ;  whereas 
Ihe  poetaster,  in  composing,  feels 
oiily  the  unalloyed  satisfaction  of 
belief  in  his  merits.  And  thus, 
having  cited  one  traditional  anec- 
dote of  the  paiustaking  Yirgil,  I 
may  add  another — viz.,  that,  far 
from  deeming  himself  Monstrum 
me  lobe,  he  considered  his  *-£Eoeid' 
Dot  sufficiently  corrected  and  per- 
fected for  the  eye  of  posterity,  and 
desired  that  it  should  be  destroyed. 

I  think,  then,  that  a  poet  of  some 
thought  and  modesty  will  hesitate 
before  he  admit  as  a  genuine,  solid, 
well-founded  consolation  for  any 
present  disparagement  to  which  be 
may  conceive  bis  genius  unjustly 
BQbjected,  that  belief  in  future  ad- 
mn-ation,  which  he  must  share  in 
common  with  the  most  ordinary 
mortals  who  ever  composed  a  hemi- 
itich.  He  can  never  feel  quite 
tare  that  his  faith  in  posterity  is  a 
sound  one.  Granted  that  he  have 
ao  internal  conviction,  which  ap- 
pears to  bim  a  divine  prescience, 
that  posterity  will  reward  him  for 
the  neglect  of  his  own  day;  yet,  if 
he  will  take  the  pains  to  inquire, 
he  will  fiod  that  an  internal  con- 


viction, conceived  to  be  a  prescience 
just  as  divine,  comforts  the  grocer's 
apprentice  in  the  next  street,  whose 
hymns  to  Mary,  or  Marathon,  or 
the  Moon,  have  been  churlishly 
refused  admission  into  the  Poet's 
Corner  of  a  Monthly  Magazine. 

But,  after  all,  a  consolation  for 
present  disparagement  or  neglect,  in 
the  persuasion,  well  or  ill  founded, 
of  praise  awarded  by  a  future  gene- 
ration, does  not  seem  to  me  a  very 
elevated  source  of  comfort,  nor  do 
I  think  it  would  be  dearly  prized 
by  a  strong  mind,  which  has  ma- 
tured its  experiences  of  mortal  life, 
and  trained  itself  to  reflect  upon 
the  scope  and  ends  of  an  immortal 
spirit.  Although  most  men  des- 
tined to  achieve  large  objects  com- 
mence their  career  with  a  rich  share 
of  that  love  of  approbation  which 
is  harshly  called  vanity,  yet  in 
masculine  natures  there  is  no  pro- 
perty which  more  refines  itself  into 
vapour,  and  fades  away  out  of  the 
character,  when  completed,  com- 
pact, rounded,  solidified,  by  its  own 
evolutions  in  the  lengthened  course 
of  its  orbit,  than  that  same  restless 
gaseous  effervescence  of  motive 
power  which,  at  the  onset  of  the 
career,  while  the  future  star  is  still 
but  a  nebula,  bubbles  and  seethes 
from  the  crudity  of  struggling  forces. 
That  passion  for  applause,  whether 
we  call  it  vanity  or  by  some  nobler 
name,  has  done  its  work  in  the  or- 
ganisation of  the  man,  when  he  has 
effected  things  that  are  substantially 
worthy  of  applause. 

And  here  I  may  observe  that 
there  are  three  causes  of  satisfac- 
tion in  the  creation  of  works  de- 
signed for  endurance,  that  are  often 
confounded  with  the  pleasure  sup- 
posed to  exist  in  the  anticipation 
of  the  fame  which  may  eventually 
honour  the  design.  Ist^  The  satis- 
faction of  art  in  the  consultation  of 
the  elementary  requisite  of  artistic 
construction ;  2cZ,  The  satisfaction 
of  what  I  call  the  intellectual  con- 
science, and  shall  endeavour  to  de- 
fine;  Sdy  The  satisfaction  of  the 
moral  conscience. 

I  St,  Durability  is  the  requisite  of 
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all  coDstractive  art;  the  artist  id- 
taitivelj  aims  at  it  in  all  his  ideals 
of  form,  find  the  aim  itself  consti- 
tates  ODe  of  the  steadiest,  nor  least 
vivid,  of  the  Pleasores  of  Art  No 
great  architect  coald  fed  mach  de- 
light in  his  palaces  if  he  bailt  them 
of  8Q0W ;  and  even  should  he  baild 
them  of  marble,  his  angoish,  as 
artist,  would  be  keen  if  he  dis- 
covered that  he  had  committed 
some  80  great  fault  iu  mechanics, 
that  his  girders  and  columus  were 
unable  to  support  his  dome,  and 
in  a  few  years  his  fabric  would  be 
a  ruin,  l^either  could  any  great 
writer  rejoice  in  designing  works 
in  which  he  knew  that  the  principle 
of  duration  was  violated  or  ignored. 
What  is  thus  true  as  a  source  of 
satisfaction  in  art  is,  though  in 
lesser  degree,  true  also  in  action, 
wherever  the  action  be  that  of  a 
constructor.  Strenuous  endeavour, 
in  all  really  great  minds,  aims  at 
durability,  wherever  it  seeks  to 
construct. 

And  in  proportion  to  a  man's 
belief  in  the  worthiness  of  labours 
which  necessitate  the  sacrifice  of 
many  fugitive  joys,  will  be  his  sa- 
tisfaction in  the  adoption  of  prin- 
ciples which  tend  to  secure  the  re- 
sult of  those  labours  from  decay. 
Nor  is  this  all.  In  the  very  habit 
of  consulting  the  object  of  perman- 
ence in  the  designs  which  he  medi- 
tates, his  whole  mind  ascends  into 
a  higher  and  calmer  atmosphere  of 
intellectual  enjoyment ;  he  is  less 
affected  by  the  cares  and  troubles 
of  the  immediate  hour  in  his  posi- 
tive existence,  and  lees  mortified 
by  any  shortlived  envy  or  neglect 
to  which  his  intellectual  or  ideal 
existence  is  subjected.  As  the  eye 
finds  a  soothing  charm  in  gazing 
on  extended  prospects,  so  does  the 
mind  take  pleasure  in  contemplat- 
ing objects  remote  in  time. 

**'TIs  dUtance  lends  enchantment   to  the 
view." 

2d.  There  is  an  intellectual  as 
well  as  a  moral  conscience  ;  and  the 
content  of  both  is  serene  and  full 
in  proportion  as  the  attraction  to 


things  evanescent  is  counteracted  by 
the  attraction  towards  objects  that 
endure.  Hence  genius  is  patient 
as  well  as  virtue,  and  patience  is  at 
once  an  anodyne  and  a  tonic — nay, 
more,  it  is  the  only  stimulant  which 
always  benefits  and  never  harms. 

Z(L  There  is  a  cheering  pleasure 
to  the  moral  conscience  akin  to  that 
of  beneficence,  in  the  construction 
of  intellectual  works  worthy  of  du- 
ration—  a  satisfaction  which  every 
human  being  not  indifferent  to  the 
welfare  of  bis  kind  may  reasonably 
conceive  in  the  design  of  things 
that  may  contribute  to  the  uses 
and  enjoyments  of  succeeding  genera- 
tions. 

But  all  these  three  sources  of  gra- 
tification are  wholly  distinct  from 
the  vainer  and  ignobler  calculations 
of  reward  for  present  labours  in  the 
imagined  murmur  of  future  plau- 
dits. For,  after  all,  perhaps  the 
best  of  what  a  man  of  genius  (what- 
ever his  fame  may  be)  has  accom- 
plibhed,  is  never  traced  popularly 
or  distinctly  home  to  him.  He 
suggests  infinitely  more  than  he 
can  perform — what  he  performs  is 
visible,  what  he  suggests  is  undis- 
cerned.  Whether  in  science,  or  art, 
or  action,  he  implants  many  an  idea 
in  other  minds,  which  they  develop 
in  their  own  way,  unconscious  of 
what  they  owed  to  the  originator. 
Can  any  living  poet  tell  us,  or 
divine  hioiself  what  he  owes  to 
Shakespeare,  to  Homer,  or  perhaps 
to  some  forgotten  ballad,  chanted 
low  by  an  old  woman's  cracked 
voice  when  he  lay  half  asleep,  half 
awake,  and  the  shadows  of  twilight 
crept  along  his  nursery-floors?  Let 
me  start  a  great  thought — let  me 
perform  a  noble  action  —  and  the 
effects  thereof  may  continue,  impel- 
ling wave  after  wave  of  the  world's 
moral  atmosphere  till  the  last  verge 
of  time;  but  that  I  should  publish 
the  thought  or  do  the  action  from 
a  motive  of  reward  in  human  praise, 
would  neither  evince  a  sublime 
generosity  of  mind,  nor  a  prudent 
calculation  of  probable  results.  For 
whether  the  praise  be  now  or  a 
thousand  years  hence,  it  would  still 
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be  bat  haman  praise ;  and  if  there 
wonld  be  Bomethiog  iDhereDtl^  vain 
in  my  natare,  ana  Talgar  m  my 
ambitioD,  did  I  make  myself  a 
mere  seeker  of  applause  now,  I  do 
cot  see  that  I  shoald  be  more  mag- 
oaxiimoas  because  the  applause  thus 
coveted  was  a  deferred  mvestment. 
All  I  can  see  is,  that  I  should  be 
lesB  rational ;  for  at  least  applause 
DOW  I  can  eojoy — applause  when  I 
am  dead  I  cannot 

Nor  would  it  be  a  sign  of  a  dia- 
dplioed  intellect  to  forget  the  un- 
pleasant trnth  introduced  by  so  vast 
a  majority  of  instances— viz.,  that  a 
man  who  cannot  wii^fame  in  his 
own  a^e,  will  have  small  chance 
of  winning  it  from  posterity.  True, 
there  are  some  half-dozen  excep- 
tions to  this  truth  among  millions 
of  myriads  that  attest  it ;  but  what 
man  of  common  sense  would  invest 
any  large  amount  of  hope  in  so  un- 
promising a  lottery  I 

Now,  in  proportion  as  some  ear- 
oest  child  of  genius  and  labour, 
with  capacities  from  which  renown 
emaoatea  and  travels  as  light  does 
from  a  sun,  nears  the  mystery  of 
the  grave,  it  is  a  reasonable  suppo- 
sition that  his  mind  will  more  so- 
lemnly take  into  its  frequent  medi- 
tation the  increasing  interest  of  the 
mighty  question  to  which  the  very 
thoQght  of  the  grave  invites  all  who 
have  learned  to  think.  Either  he 
irriTes  at  a  firm  conviction,  or  at 
least  at  a  strong  belief,  one  way  or 
other — or  be  remains  in  that  inde- 
cisioQ  of  doubt  which  distrusts  a 
guide  and  disdains  a  guess.  If  his 
ooDviction  or  belief  be  that  which  I 
conceive  to  be  exceedingly  rare  in 
Eoen  of  genius, — viz.,  that  when  the 
breath  passes  from  his  clay,  his 
Kose  of  being,  his  Ego,  is  eternally 
aonihilated,  and  all  of  him  that  re- 
main indestructible  ar^  what  he  in 
life  despised  as  the  meanest  and 
rudest  parts  of  him— viz.,  the  mere 
elemeots  of  his  material  form  escap- 
bg  from  his  coffin  to  furnish  life  to 
Bome  other  material  form,  veget- 
able or  organic,  with  which  he  can 
bare  no  conscious  identity,  no  cog- 
nate affinity, — I  cannot  conceive  by 


what  confusion  of  ideas  he  oould 
rejoice  in  some  remote  honour  paid 
to  the  Ego  blotted  everniore  out  of 
creation.  I  can  understand  that  a 
man  adopting  this  Sadducean  creed 
might  still  care  what  his  children, 
his  friends  might  think  of  him  when 
absorbed  in  the  Keant  or  Nothing- 
ness which  Danton  understood  by 
the  word  Death ;  because,  though 
he  may  argue  himself  out  of  tbe 
perceptions  of  his  soul,  he  has  obey- 
ed, perhaps  to  the  last  kiss  of  bis 
faltering  lip,  the  last  wistful  look 
of  his  glazing  eye,  the  feelings  of 
his  heart ;  and  it  is  his  heart  which 
bids  him  hope  that  the  children  he 
loves,  the  friends  he  regrets  to  leave, 
should,  if  but  for  their  sakes,  feel 
no  shame  in  mourning  him  who  so 
loved  and  cherished  tbem.  But  an 
egotistical  desire  for  mere  fame  con- 
tinued afcer  the  Ego  itself  is  anni- 
hilated—  after  children  and  friends 
are  annihilated  in  their  turn  ;  a 
fame  which,  howsoever  long  it  may 
endure,  is  but  to  be  transmitted  to 
races  all  as  perishable  in  thought 
and  spirit  as  himself,  momentary- 
animations  of  mere  saltR,  and  mine- 
rals, and  gases— -evanescent  as  May- 
flies on  a  rivulet,  and  obeying  but 
instincts  as  limited  to  the  earth 
they  scarcely  touch  ere  they  quit,  as 
are  an  ant's  to  the  wants  of  its  toil- 
some commonwealth ;  a  desire  for 
posthumous  fame,  on  the  conditions 
founded  on  such  belief,  were  a 
bloodless  and  imbecile  vanity,  to 
which  a  man  worthy  to  win  fame 
could  scarcely  bow  even  his  human 
pride. 

But  if  on  this  subject  of  spiritual 
immortality  a  man  approach  the 
grave  with  no  conviction — no  be- 
lief one  way  or  other  (simply  in 
that  state  of  sceptic  doubt  with 
which  philosophy  commences  in- 
quiry, and  out  of  which  into  some 
definite  conclusion  or  other  it  must 
emerge  if  it  would  solve  a  single 
secret  or  hazar^  a  single  guess  into 
truth),  then,  I  apprehend  that  the 
very  coolness  of  his  temperament 
would  preserve  him  from  any  very 
eager  oesire  for  a  thing  so  airy  ana 
barren  —  so  unphilosopbical  in  itself 
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as  tbe  vagae  echo  of  a  name.   Minds  belief,  whether  that  of  a  Christian 

thus    caatioQsly   hesitating    before  or  a  deistical  philosopher.   For  with 

they  can  acknowledge  the  snbstance  either  of  the  last  this  life  is  bat  an 

of  proofs,  are  not  likely  to  be  the  initiation  —  a   probation ;   and  the 

snperstitions  adorers  of  a  phantom.  life  hereafter  is  not  a  spectral  con- 


and  bright  imagination  has  come  ing,  bat  a  fresh  and  strange  exist- 
to  the  firm  conviction  or  pervading  ence  —  im  measurably ,  inefikbly  more 
faith  that  he  begins  after  death  to  glorioas,  at  least  for  those  not  con- 
live  again  in  some  region  wholly  demned  to  lasting  panishments  by 
remote  from  earth,  with  wholly  the  Divine  Jndge — and  (where  the 
new  perceptions  adapted  to  new  philosopher  ventures  on  specula- 
destinations,  the  desire  of  mere  re-  tions  warranted  to  his  reason,  by 
nown  on  the  spot  to  which  for  an  analogies  from  natural  laws)  a  state 
infinitesimally  brief  peridd  of  his  of  development  and  progress  such 
being  he  has  been  consigned,  may  as  becomes  the  sublime  notion  of  a 
indeed  be  conceived,  may  at  mo-  being  exalte^  from  material  into 
ments  be  even  keen,  but  it  will  spiritual  spheres.  But  the  popular, 
not  be  constant,  nor,  when  it  stirs  and  indeed  (with  the  exception  of 
within  him,  be  long  indulged.  For  a  few  segregated  sages)  the  almost 
it  could  scarcely  fail  to  become  universal  idea  of  the  classic  ancients 
subordinate  (in  proportion  to  the  as  to  a  future  state  even  for  tbe 
height  of  his  aspirations  and  the  Blessed,  was  not  one  of  progress 
depth  of  his  intellect)  to  the  more  and  development,  but  %f  a  pale  iml- 
important  question  —  how  far  he  tation  in  the  sunless  Elysian  fields 
has  been  preparing  and  training  of  the  pursuits  which  had  pleased 
himself,  not  for  renown  to  the  name  on  earth.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
which  on  quitting  earth  he  will  Horace  should  exult  to  have  built 
have  more  cast  off  and  done  with  in  his  verse  a  monument  of  himself 
than  Pythagoras  had  cast  off  and  more  perennial  than  brass;  when, 
done  with  that  of  Euphorbus,  but  in  his  vision  of  the  realms  of  Pro- 
rather  for  new  name  and  new  rank  serpine  and  the  chosen  seats  of  the 
in  that  great  career  which  only  com-  Pious,  Sappho  still  wailingly  sings  of 
mences  when  earth  and  its  names  her  mortal  loves,  and  Alcacus,  in  more 
are  left.  ample  strain,  chants  to  his  golden 
Thus  the  dream  of  fame,  so  warm  lyre  the  hardships  of  shipwreck  and 
and  vivid  in  very  early  youth,  gra-  flight  and  war.  To  recall  the  span 
duallv  obtains  its  euthanasia  amone  of  life  was  the  only  occupation  of 
tbe  nnest  orders  of  minds,  in  a  kind  eternity.  The  more  contentious  and 
of  serene  enthusiasm  for  duty.  The  strifeful  the  reminiscences  invoked, 
more  beautiful  and  beautifying  is  the  more  agreeably  they  relieved  the 
the  nature  of  the  man,  the  more  torpor  of  unwilling  repose- 
beauty  that  nature  throws  into  its  »'Magia 

ideals  of  duty.      So  that  duty  itself         Pupnas  et  exactoa  tvruntios 

loses  ite  hard    and  austere  aspects,  Denamn  humerls  blblt  wire  yolgua." 

and  becomes  as  much  the  gracious  Putting  aside  the  speculative  con- 
and  sweet  result  of  impulses  which  jectures  of  their  philosophers,  the 
mellow  into  habits,  as  harmony  is  notions  of  a  future  state  con- 
the  result  of  keys  and  chords  fitted  ceived  by  ite  ancients  have  no 
and  attuned  to  music.  representation  in  any  of  the  three 
Among  the  ancients,  the  peculiar  sections  of  modern  doctrine  at 
religious  conceptions  of  a  future  life  which  I  have  superficially  glanced, 
seem  to  have  given  to  the  desire  of  They  did  not  doubt  with  the  mo- 
posthumous  fame,  a  force,  a  fervour,  dern  sceptic — did  not  accept  a  na- 
which  it  could  scarcely  draw  from  tural  religion  like  the  modern  deist, 
any  existent  mode  of  psychological  nor  rely  upon  the  distinct  assur- 


tinuance  of  the  same  modes  of  be- 
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ftDces  of  a  divine  revelation,  like 
tie  modern  Christian.  They  main- 
tained the  continoanoe  after  death 
of  an  ansatiafactory,  anallaring 
sUt^  of  being,  in  which  the 
mortal,  oondncted  b^  Mercary  to 
Charon's  boat,  was,  in  mind,  desire, 
ftod  thought,  as  in  bodily  form,  but 
the  ghoat  and  larva  of  his  former 
8^.  In  the  fields  of  Asphodel, 
SGthiog  new,  nothing  more,  was  to 
he  done  thronghoat  the  flat  waste 
of  wearisome  eternity  —  mortal  life 
ilone  was  the  sphere  of  intellect 
and  action.  What,  therefore,  the 
mortal  had  done  in  life  was  all 
that  the  immortid  could  do  through- 
oQt  the  endless  a^^es. .  And  as  the 
instinct  of  immortality  is  not,  when 
it  be  profoundly  examined,  the 
mere  craving  to  live  on,  but,  with 
ftll  finer  natures,  the  craving  to  live 
worthily,  hereafter  as  here;  so,  to 
genius  the  life  even  of  Elysian 
^ds  being  but  an  objectless,  nn- 
progressive  existence,  the  very  in- 
Hioct  of  the  only  immortality  in 
my  way  correspondent  to  its  powers 
•8  well  as  to  its  aspirations  served 
to  intensify  the  desire  of  perpe- 
tuity for  the  things  achieved  in 
the  sole  sphere  of  life,  wherein  any- 
thing at  all  could  be  achieved.  And 
ts  the  brightest  joy  the  Elysian 
wanderer  could  experience  was  in 
the  remembrance  of  his  glories  past, 
80  the  £ame  for  glories  past  in  his 
life  of  man  formed  a  practical  idea 
of  enduring  solace,  even  in  the 
DotioQS  a  heathen  formed  of  his 
life  as  spirit  Nor  can  even  the 
philosopher  thoroughly  escape  the 
infloenee  of  the  prevalent  and  po- 
pular tenets  of  his  age.  And  thus 
the  old  philosophers,  in  their  ,  re- 
jection 01  vulgar  fables,  and  their 
more  enlightened  conceptions  of 
the  destinations  of  souls,  did  not, 
ud  could  not,  attain  to  the  same 
qxritual  elevation  of  thought  as  is 
at  this  day  mechanicsdly  attained 
by  even  the  philosophical  deist 
who,  in  rejecting  Christianity,  at 
least  takes  bis  start  into  specula- 
tion fi-om  the  height  he  quits.  For 
his  idea  of  a  soul's  destination  will 


include  total  change  of  earthly  pur- 
suits and  ends  —  development  and 
progress  through  the  eternity  he 
concedes  to  it. 

Thus,  among  the  ancients  of  the 
classic  world,  as  among  our  Teuton 
or  Scandinavian  fore&thers,  the 
life  of  ghost  being  little  more  than 
the  pale  reflection  of  the  life  of 
man,  the  man  not  unnaturally 
identified  his  ambition  with  that 
renown  amongst  men,  the  con- 
sciousness of  which  would  form  the 
most  vivid  of  his  pleasures,  and 
afibrd  hinM|the  highest  rank,  in  the 
Eealm  of  Shadow. 

It  is  not  so  to  the  psychologist, 
who  associates  his  notion  of  immor- 
tal life  with  that  of  infinite  pro- 
gress, and  lifts  the  hope  of  virtue 
farther  and  farther  from  the  breath 
of  man — nearer  and  nearer  towards 
the  smile  of  God. 

Let  us  consider!  Suppose  you 
were  to  say  to  an  intelligent,  aspir- 
ing child,  at  a  small  preparatory 
school,  *^The  reward  to  which  you 
most  look  forward,  as  inducement 
and  encouragement  to  all  your  pre- 
sent toils  and  privations,  is  the 
renown  you  will  leave  in  this  little 
school  when  you  have  left  it.  No 
matter  how  repugnant  now  your 
lessons,  no  matter  how  severe  your 
floggings,  no  matter  Low  cruel  the 
boys,  nor  how  uojost  the  master — 
is  it  not  a  sublime  consolation,  a 
sustaining  joy,  that,  fifty  years 
after  you  have  gone  out  of  these 
narrow  walls  into  the  spacious 
world  on  which  they  open,  other 
little  boys,  in  skeleton  jackets 
like  your  own,  will  point  to  the 
name  you  have  carved  on  your 
desk,  and  say,  *  He  was  one  of 
usr  " 

I  suspect  that  the  child,  being 
inteUigent  and  aspiring,  would 
answer,  if  permitted  to  speak 
frankly,  Sir,  that  is  all  very  well ; 
but  in  itself  such  anticipation  would 
not  console  me  in  my  sufferings, 
nor  sustain  me  in  my  trials.  Cer- 
tainly I  should  be  well  pleased, 
while  I  am  here,  to  be  admired  by 
my  schoolfellows  and  praised  by 
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my  masters;  that  hope  would  en- 
coarage  and  animate  me,  as  a 
preseDt  reward  for  present  labours  ; 
bat  when  yoa  bid  me  look  into  the 
fatore  for  reward,  my  mind  does 
not  conceive  it  probable  that  it  will 

fio  back  to  the  past  life  in  this 
ittle  school  —  involuntarily  it  goes 
forward  to  that  wide  world,  which, 
as  yon  say,  opens  oat  of  the  school, 
and  for  which  my  lessons  here  edu- 
cate and  prepare  me ;  and  to  win 
high  place  among  those  in  that 
larger  world,  is  a  dream  of  ambi- 
tion much  more  in8piring,And  much 
more  conforting,  than  any  thought 
of  what  little  boys  in  skeleton- 
jackets  may  say  of  tne  in  this  little 
school,  fiftv  years  after  I  have  left 
it,  and  forgotten  all  the  troubles 
and  torments  I  experienced  here- 
in." 

Yet  what  preparatory  school,  as 
compared  with  the  great  world  it 
leads  to,  can  be  to  the  child  bo 
small  and  insignificant  as  the  scope 
of  this  life  must  seem  to  the  man 
who  believes  himself  immortal, 
compared  with  the  infinity  for 
which  this  life  educates  his  soul  7 
And  if,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
grave,  we  allow  ourselves  to  sup- 
pose that  a  departed  spirit  could 
be  made  aware  of  the  renown 
which  it  has  left  on  this  —  oould 
learn  that,  centuries  or  cycles  after 
it  had  quitted  the  poor  painful 
little  sohool,  the  name  it  had 
carved  on  its  old  worm-eaten  desk 
was  still  visible,  and  pointed  out 
to  new-comers  .by  the  head  boys 
with  respect  —  we  can  scarcely 
conceive  that  this  long-departed 
spirit  would  feel  any  very  sensible 
joy. 

For  indeed  it  does  happen  to 
many  of  us  to  be  told  in  middle 
life  or  old  age,  that  at  the  little 
preparatory  school  —  where,  after 
some  mental  cfifort,  we  can  jost 
dimly  remember  that  our  knuckles 
were  once  rapped  by  an  usher,  and 
our  ta^ks  once  rewarded  by  a  badge 
of  ribbon,  or  even  a  silver  medal — 
little  boys,  little  as  we  were  then, 
do   talk  of  us,  do  point  to  the 


name  we  so  clumsily  earved  on  our 
desk,  and  do  say,  "That  fellow 
was  one  of  the  cleverest  boys  we 
ever  had  at  the  school."  And  yet 
I  do  not  think  that  when,  from 
time  to  time,  such  complimentary 
intelligence  comes  to  us  —  mature 
men  —  it  dwells  on  our  minds  for 
more  than  a  moment  or  so.  It 
may  give  a  transient  and  luke- 
warm gratification  ;  but  the  grander 
occupations  of  our  mature  life,  in 
grander  spheres  of  action,  engage 
and  absorb  us,  and  life  our  sources 
of  joy  high  beyond  the  reminis- 
cence of  petty  triumphs  achieved 
by  us  when  little  children.  Five 
handred  years  is  a  long  term  for 
renown  on  earth,  yet  it  is  not  too 
much  to  hope  that   five  hundred 

J rears  after  an  immortal  being  has 
eft  this  world,  he  will  be  at  least 
as  far  advanced  and  exalted  in  the 
measureless  course  of  his  progress 
—  above  his  proudest  achievements 
in  this  haman  life  —  as  a  man  of 
sixty  can  be  advanced  and  exalted 
in  the  development  of  his  powers 
beyond  the  Gradus  and  Syntax  be 
dog-eared  fifty  years  ago. 

Out  of  these  reflections  grows  a 
psychological  query,  which,  as  it 
often  occurs  to  me  when  meditat- 
ing on  such  subjects,  I  venture  to 
cast  fbrth  in  suggestion.  Assum- 
ing, as  sufficiently  borne  out  by 
evidence,  the  propositions  herein 
laid  down — viz.,  that  the  desire  for 
posthumous  reputation  is  so  far 
common  to  mankind,  that  few  of 
us  do  not  desire  that  those  we  love 
and  esteem  should  cherish  and  re- 
spect our  memory  for  what  are 
called  our  moral  qualities  —  while 
the^  desire  of  renown^  among  those' 
not  endeared  to  us  by  personal  love 
and  esteem,  for  qualities  purely 
intellectual,  is  limited  to  very 
few,  and  of  those  few.  fewer  still 
( nor  they,  perhaps,  the  worthiest 
of  renown )  with  whom  the  de- 
sire is  either  intense  or  habi- 
tual after  the  season  of  youth ;  — 
assuming,  I  say,  the  general  truth 
of  all  those  propositions,  may  it  not 
be  possible,  seeing  how   far  the 
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great  scheme  of  Providence  em- 
braces general  laws  rather  than 
partkaliur  exceptions,  and  makes 
iDOSt  endaring  tne  phenomena  most 
general  and  least  exceptional — may 
it  not  be  possible  that,  while  we 
retain  in  the  next  life  the  same  or 
kindred  instlnets  of  afiection,  the 
same  or  kindred  substrata  of  moral 
beiog,  our  purely  intellectual  at- 
tributes may  undergo  a  complete 
transformation — that  a  wholly  new 
Older  of  those  mental  faculties, 
which  we  here,  in  vulgar  phrase, 
call  our  "  talents,"  may  grow  up 
within  altered  organisations  fitted 
to  the  wholly  new  range,  of  desti- 
Dies  and  duties  to  which  we  are 
removed  and  readapted  ?  Now, 
when  we  pursue  the  thoughts  which 
this  query  humbly  starts,  we  are 
certainly  compelled  to  allow  that 
by  far  the  greater  number  of  these 
intellectual  faculties  or  "  talents  " 
are  specially  applicable  to  the  spe- 
cial order  of  things  which  belongs 
to  this  life,  and  for  which  no 
philosophical  speculation  on  the 
next  life  enables  us  to  conjecture 
any  renewal  of  analogous  uses. 

I  may  have  the  special  talents 
that  fit  me  to  be  a  great  genera),  or 
a  great  lawyer,  or  a  great  surgeon ; 
afid  Cor  such  talents,  in  such  fitting 
application  of  them  in  this  life,  I 
may,  in  this  life,  obtain  great  re- 
Down,  though,  apart  from  the  spe- 
cial talents  for  which  the  renown 
is  obtained,  I  may  be  but  a  very 
ordinary  mortal.  Nor  can  I,  by 
any  stretch  of  imagination,  suppose 
that  any  field  for  these  special 
talents  lies  yonder  —  in  the  spiri- 
toal  empyrean.  There,  surely,  no 
spirit  will  have  to  consider  how 
many  other  spirits  be  can  destroy 
with  the  least  destruction  of  life  to 
hk  own  spiritual  followers;  there, 
nrely,  no  spirit  can  find  exercise 
for  those  talents  so  valued  here,  by 
which  witnesses  are  puzzled^  juries 
dazzled,  truth  clipped   or  counter- 


feited by  the  craft  of  a  glozing 
tongue ;  there,  surely,  will  be  no 
work  for  the  surgeon's  skill — no 
bones  to  set,  no  limbs  to  amputate 
—  no  discoveries  in  blood  and  tis- 
sues, such  as  give  fame  to  a  Harvey 
or  a  Bichat  So"  far  as  concerns 
the  special  talents  which  their 
whole  intellectual  organisation  here 
was  devoted  to  enlarge  and  enrich, 
the  occupations  of  these  Othellos — 
martial,  forensic,  clinical  —  would 
be  sjone.* 

Do  the  followers  of  art  arrogate 
better  right  of  perpetuated  exercise 
to  their  special  talents — or  may  we 
not  rather  doubt  if  an  immortal 
being,  removed  from  the  sphere  of 
academies  and  galleries,  exhibitions 
and  patrons,  would  even  desire  to 
go  on  through  eternity  sculpturing 
and  painting?  Orators,  to  whom, 
here,  we  accord  such  popular  re- 
nown, would  find  small  profit  from 
Qaintilian's  lessons,  in  realms 
where  nothing  wrong  can  be  de- 
fended, and  nothing  right  can  be 
attacked.  Even  autliors,  alas  !  may 
not  secure  to  their  "  talents "  the 
scope  and  delight  of  perpetuated 
scribbling.  For  each  author  has 
his  own  specialty,  whereby  he  wins, 
here,  his  fame :  one  is  a  poet,  an- 
other a  novelist,  a  third  a  historian, 
a  fourth  a  critic,  and  a  fifth  perhaps 
a  political  pamphleteer.  But  out 
of  any  of  these  special  departments 
of  intellect  subtract  the  special 
pabulum  that  the  soil  of  each  de- 
partment requires  —  subtract  this 
world  of  men,  with  men's  fleeting 
interests  and  paeons,  and  there 
would  remain  little  or  nothing  for 
which  the  special  faculty  of  the 
author  is  adapted.  The  poet,  per- 
haps, would  claim  a  superb  exemp- 
tion—  he  would  contend  for  the 
privilege  of  eternal  versifying,  as 
the  highest  occupation  of  spiritual 
existence.  But  if  you  take  from 
any  poet  to  whom  criticism  here 
accords  the  highest  order,  the  theses 


»  The  thought  hero  expressed  is,  in  a  previous  Essay  (July  1862,  p.  42),  applied 
to  *  Hints  on  Menial  Culture  : '  *•  This  world  is  a  school  for  tho  education  not  of 
t  awsilty,  but  of  a  man." 
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of  crime  and  war,  pity  and  terror, 
Bufieriog  and  strife — yoa  take  away 
all  that  gave  to  his  special  faculty 
as  poet  its  noblest  exercise  and  its 
most  confessed  renown.  He  might 
BtiU,  it  is  true,  describe  and  moral- 
ise, bat  it  were  some  discourage- 
ment  to  that  anticipation  to  be  told 
by  Hegel,  that  or  all  departments 
of  poetic  art,  the  descriptive  and 
didactic  are  the  lowest.  And  to  de- 
scribe and  moralise  as  spirit  in  a 
spiritual  state  of  being  !— what  spe- 
cial faculty  in  mortal  poet  would 
be  fitted  to  describe  what  no  mortal 
heart  can  conceive,  or  to  moralise 
where  no  immorality  is  permitted  ? 
Kay,  even  the  genms  of  the  great 
preacher,  who  has  devoted .  his  spe- 
cial faculties  to  the  holiest  uses, 
will  have  surely  no  need  to  preach 
to  immortals.  It  is  not  his  talents 
as  preacher — though  here  their  uses 
are  so  vast  —  though  here  the  re- 
nown they  bequeath  is  so  august ; 
but  rather  the  purity  and  the  lov- 
ingness  of  motive — the  moral  qua- 
lities, in  short,  that  animated  the 
talents,  dictated  their  uses,  beauti- 
fied the  preacher's  whole  moral 
being — which  we  may  reasonably 
conceive  continued,  perpetuated, 
developed  in  a  world  where  there 
are  no  sins  to  denounce  and  no  sor- 
rows to  console. 

The  philosophers,  as  the  seekers 
after  nature  and  explorers  of  the 
nnknowD^  have  implied,  in-  many 
an  eloquent  page,  tnat  their  special 
talents  are  those  best  fitted  for 
celestial  regions.  But,  unluckily 
for  this  assumption^  it  is  a  maxim 
received  among  philosophers  Uiem- 
selves,  from  the  days  of  Aristotle 
down  to  those  of  Sir  William  Ham- 
ilton, that  philosophy  ceases  where 
truth  is  acknowledged.  Instancing 
the  received  doctrine  of  gravitation. 
Sir  William  Hamilton  says,  Ar- 
rived at  the  general  fact  that  all 
bodies  gravitate  towards  each  other, 
we    inquire   no   farther."  Again, 

The  sciences  always  studied  with 
keenest  interest  are  those  in  a  state 
of  progress  and  uncertainty  ;  abso- 
lute certainty  and  absolute  comple- 


tion wonld  be  the  paralysis  of  any 
study  ;  and  the  last,  worst  calamity 
that  could  befall  man  as  he  is  at 
present  constituted,  would  be  that 
full  and  final  possession  of  specu- 
lative truth  which  he  now  vainly 
anticipates  as  the  consummation  of 
his  mtellectual  happiness.^'  Thus 
the  genuis,  and  even  the  desire,  of 
philosophy  ceases  in  any  state  of 
being  where  truth  ceases  to  be  un- 
certain. The  special  talents  of  the 
philosopher  are  those  which  en- 
able bim  keenly  to  detect,  and  can- 
tiously  to  trace,  a  something  in 
creation  previously  obscured  or 
bidden.  But  let  the  something  be 
|made  clear  and  acknowledged,  and 
|there  is  nothing  left  to  philoso- 
phise about.  So  that  when  we  come 
|to  examine,  it  would  seem  that  not 
only  do  the  occupations  for  those 
special  intellectual  faculties  which 
we  call  our  talents,"  and  on  which 
earthly  renown  is  bestowed,  seem 
to  terminate  with  their  special  uses 
for  their  exercise  on  earth  ;  but  the 
stimulants  and  motives  which  have 
called  forth  their  exercise  would  be 
withdrawn  in  a  state  of  being  which, 
according  to  all  enlightened  conjec- 
ture, must  be  distinguished  from 
this  by  the  very  absence  of  those 
causes  in  human  passion,  contest, 
suffering,  error,  by  which  such  spe- 
cial faculties  are  quickened  and  im- 

gilled.  And  seeing  that,  by  the 
ivine  Guide  towards  the  future 
whom  Christians  revere,  so  much 
stress  is  laid  on  cultivating  the  affec- 
tions of  the  heart,  and  the  moral 
sentiments  which  conduce  to  moral 
improvement,  while  no  stress  is  laid 
on  the  elaborate  culture  of  purely 
intellectual  Kiaculties  (as  it  was  by 
those  Greek  philosophers  who  seem 
to  have  regarded  the  affections  of 
the  heart  with  sublime  contempt, 
and  made  moral  improvement  the 
result  of  that  scholastic  wisdom  into 
which  they  resolved  virtue,  and 
which  not  one  man  in  a  million 
could  have  the  leisure  to  acquire  or 
the  wits  to  understand,  so  that  their 
conception  of  the  blessed  would 
have   been  a  college  of  lecturing 
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8Bge?),  —  tbU  comparative  silence 
of  Christian  doctrioe  as  to  heavenly 
reward  for  the  intellectual  faculties 
vbich  win  earthly  renown,  may 
have  deeper  reason  than  at  first 
glance  appears ; — viz.,  not  only  be- 
cause Christian  promise  being  ex- 
tended to  illiterate  multitudes  as 
well  as  to  the  cultured  few,  only 
those  requirements  for  immortal  re- 
ward were  enforced,  with  which  the 
peasant  as  well  as  the  sage  could 
comply ;  but  also  because  the  foun- 
dations of  oor  future  spiritual  re- 
construction are  in  those  portions 
of  our  being  which  are  given  to  us 
in  commoD,  and  not  in  those  special 
faculties  or  talents  which  may  be 
83  exclusively  adapted  to  this  earth 
as  are  the  instincts  of  the  caterpil- 
lar to  his  state  of  caterpillar,  and 
say  undergo  as  great  and  entire  a 
ehange  as  do  the  instincts  of  the 
insect  when  it  abandons  its  creep- 
ing form  and  hovers  in  the  air — a 
hotterfiy. 

Possibly,  at  first  sight,  the  views 
here  suggested  may  seem  discourag- 
ioe  to  our  human  intellectoal  pride. 

What,'*  I  may  ask,  **  are  the  facul- 
ties I  have  so  studied,  whether  as 
soldier,  lawyer,  surgeon,  artist,  au- 
thor, orator,  to  develop  and  ripen 
bere,  as  the  finest  part  of  my  being, 
aod  to  my  pre-eminence  in  which 
my  fellow-men  accord  their  praise  — 


are  those  faculties  to  peris^h  while  I 
myself  do  not  perish  ?  No  ;  whither 
goes  my  soul,  must  go  my  mind  ; 
whither  goes  my  mind,  muat  go  those 
special  faculties  which  my  mind  has 
the  most  diligentlv  cultivated  and 
the  most  largely  developed."  Vain 
presumption  I  Whither  goes  the 
soul,  may  go  the  mind — but  a  mind 
so  wholly  changed,  that  it  no  longer 
needs,  for  the  purveyors  of  ideas, 
the  senses  of  the  material  body,  nor 
the  inducements  to  special  purposes 
and  uses  limited  to  an  initiatory 
stacre  of  trial. 

For  the  rest,  so  long  as  I  myself 
—  the  personal  integral  Ego,  con- 
scious of  identity  —  survive,  and  am 
borne  to  a  higher  state  of  develop- 
ment, it  is  no  extravagant  supposi- 
tion, that  if  what  are  now  called 
my  faculties  or  talents,  being  no 
longer  needed,  fade  out  from  my 
new  phase  of  being,  they  will  be 
succeeded  by  other  capacities  and 
powers  of  which  I  cannot  conceive 
nor  conjecture  (so  foreign  they  will 
be  to  my  present  mode  of  thought 
and  existence),  but  which  may  be 
80  incomparably  loftier  than  those 
which  I  now  complacently  value, 
that  could  I  foreknow  the  differ- 
ence, I  should  smile  to  think  I  had 
pined  to  carry  my  spark  of  glow- 
worm into  the  splendours  of  celes- 
tial light. 


you  xciT. 
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LBTTER  FROM  POLAND. — NO.  IL 


If  it  is  impossible,  without  visit-  ing,  is  in  their  eyes  a  silly  English 

ing  Poland,  to  obtain  an  accarate  eccentricity,  to  which  they  have  got 

idea  of  the  trne  character  of  the  accustomed ;  but  that  he  should  take 

insurrection,  and  of  the  nature  of  an  abstract  interest  in  the  moral, 

the  obstacles  with  which  it  has  to  political,  social,  or  religious  condi- 

contend,  it  is  still  more  difficult  for  tion  of  foreign  nations,  is  to  them 

the  traveller  to  convey  in  any  satis-  incomprehensible.   That  one  should 

factory  form  the  result  of  his  obser-  not  be  contented  with  learning  geo- 

vations.   As  an  essential  condition  graphy  at  school,  but  choose  as  a 

to  the  ultimate  success  of  the  move-  pursuit  the  observation  of  men,  and 


information  of  any  real  value,  and  countries,  is  in  their  eyes  simply 
can  only  expect  to  be  let  in  behind  ludicrous  ;  and  yet  it  is  only  the 
the  scenes  upon  the  assumption,  exploratory  tendency  cropping  out 
not  merely  that  he  is  thoroughly  in  another  form.  Instead  of  plang- 
trustworthy,  but  that  his  sympa-  ing  into  the  centre  of  Africa  to  dia- 
thies  are  entirely  with  the  ineur-  cover  the  source  of  the  Nile,  like 
gents.  He  is  thus  naturally  ex-  Speke  and  Grant,  why  not  dive 
pected  to  tell  only  what  may  ad-  into  the  sources  of  revolutions  ? 
vance  the  cause,  and  to  colour,  with  Why  confine  exploration  to  physi- 
a  pardonable  enthusiasm,  his  narra-  cal  geography,  when  there  are  so 
tion  of  the  events  which  have  come  many  moral  and  political  geogra- 
under  his  notice.  Under  no  circum-  phical  problems  yet  unsolved  ? 
stances  is  he  regarded  as  an  impar-  AVhen  does  human  nature  lie  more 
tial  observer,  whose  only^  object  is  open  to  philosophical  examination 
the  discovery  of  truth  :  if  he  be  not  than  when  convulsed  by  mixed  and 
a  frantic  and  unreasoning  partisan  violent  passions  ?  When  is  the 
either  of  one  side  or  the  other,  he  value  of  political  institutions  bet- 
can  be  nothing  else  than  a  political  ter  tested  than  during  a  revolu- 
spy.  In  that  case,  it  is  probable  tion  ?  When  is  the  national  char- 
that  both  parties  will  tell  him  jast  acter  more  easily  read  ?  What  is 
so  much  as  they  think  proper,  and  more  exciting  than  the  acquisition 
may  possibly  also  take  great  pains  of  knowledge  when  everybody  coo- 
to  mislead  him  where  it  may  seem  spires  to  retain  it  from  you  ?  What 
to  serve  their  ends.  Neither  Rus-  more  interesting  than  those  specu- 
sians  nor  Poles  will  ever  believe  lations  upon  the  future,  to  which 
that  an  Englishman  should  have  the  most  critical  moments  in  a 
no  other  object  in  vbiting  them  nation's  history  give  rise?  There  is 
than  that  of  relieving  the  mono-  a  fermentation  in  political  Ofiinion 
tony  of  the  London  season  by  a  upon  the  Continent  just  now  which 
little  mild  excitement  likely  to  be  promises  to  be  a  fruitful  source  of 
afforded  by  the  investigation  of  a  revolution,  but  each  movement  will 
country  in  a  state  of  revolution,  or  owe  its  origin  to  different  causes ; 
that  he  should  be  animated  by  the  it  will  be  marked  by  its  own  special 
still  more  natural  and  worthy  mo-  conditions ;  and  jast  in  proportion 
tive  of  improving  his  mind,  and  ^his  former  experience  has  enabled 
forming  his  own  opinions  upon  the  tne  observer  to  arrive  at  just  and 
political  events  of  the  day.  That  accurate  conclusions,  will  he  find 
ne  should  travel  on  beaten  paths  an  interest  in  bringing  his  know- 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  sight  see-  ledge  to  bear  on  each  successive 


ment  is  secrecy,  a  stranger  must  en- 
joy peculiar  advantages  to  acquire 


the  study  of  the  working  and  effects 
of    their    institutions    in  ditferent 
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oocasioD,  and  thus  be  better  able  it   was,  however,  not  difficalt  to 

to  examine,   with  the   calm   and  perceive  beneath  this  fioe  appear- 

impartial    scrntiny  of  a  surgeon,  anoe  of  sympathy  a  much  deeper 

the  seat    of    the  disease,    watch  object." 


The  happy  privilege  which  Eng-  oat  of  ten,  when  I  told  those  Poles 

lishmen  possess  of   being  able  to  with  whom  I  conversed  that  they 

travel   witbont    restraint,   and    to  possessed   the   sympathies    of  the 

eipress  their  opinions  openly  and  English   generally,  and    that  they 

without    reserve,  is   calcnlated    to  would  retain  those  sympathies  more 

rczzle  and  mislead  foreigners  who  surely  by  trusting   to  their  own 

kave  lived    in    the    retirement    of  efforts  alone  to  expel  the  Russians 

oppreaoed    nationalities.    The    im-  from  Poland,  than  by  looking  to 

p(»sibility  of  being  frank  and  open  the  French  Emperor  for  assistance, 

among   themselves,    renders    them  while,  like  the  Italians,  they  might 

suspicions  of  those  who  come  with-  feel  the  weight  of  their  obligations 

out  arrUre  pensSe   to  visit  them,  to  France  little  less  oppressive  than 

and   have   no   reason  to   disguise  the  tyranny  from  which  they  es- 

their  feelings  on  political  subjects.  caped,  if  they  owed  anything  to 

Thus,  I  was  not  surprised  to  find  her.    It  was  indeed  rather  trying 

in  the  *  Czas,'  a  Polish  newspaper  to  the  temper  of  a  Briton  to  be  in- 

poblished  at  Cracow,  the  following  formed  at  every  turn  that  England 

paragraph,  aent  to  it  from  Warsaw,  was  the  only  obstacle  in  the  way  of 

00  the  occasion  of  my  visit  to  that  the  reconstitution  of  Poland,  and 

dty,  by  its  special  correspondent,  that   our   selfish   policy  prevented 

wIk)  evidently  could   not  conceive  a   magnanimous    and  disioterented 

it  possible  that  I  should  go  there  Power  from  liberating  the  Poles, 

at  such  a  time  for  my  own  amuse-  and  advancing  the  cause  of  pro- 

meot,  and,  when  there,  that  I  shonld  gress  and  humanity  in  Europe, 
say  what  I  thought The  familiarity  of  the  Poles  with 

the  French  language,  and  the  tra- 

"Wabsaw,  25efc  April.  ditional  and   historical  associations 

^  I  have  some  further  news  to  an-  connected  with  France,  draw  their 

DOUDce  to  you  respecting          the  sympathies   strongly   towards  that 

Englishman  who,  ostensibly  in  the  country.    Deriving  all  their  ideas' 

character  of  an  ordinary  tourist  and  of  European  policy  through  French 

observer,  but  really,  I  believe,  with  newspapers,    they   are    in  general 

aa  object  well  known  to  Palmer-  ignorant  of  any  other  views  than 

itoD,  has  arrived  here  to  have  a  those  which   are   put   forward  in 

Dearer  view  of  ns.   In  general,  he  them,  and  unite  a  profound  respect 

exprMsed  himself  with   great  hos-  for  the  French  Emperor  with  an 

tility  towards   France;   he  thinks  intense  admiration   for  the  people 

we  ought  to  tarn  out  the  Russians  he  governs.   It  is  difficult  to  say 

by  every  possible  means— even  the  whether   my  supposed   capacity  of 

least  proper;  at  the  same  time  he  political  intriguer  facilitated  or  im- 

tried  very  hard  to  frighten  us  by  peded    my  very   harmless  inveati- 

detailing  the  sad  consequences   of  gations :  on  the  one  hand,  I  found 

ao  eventual    French    intervention,  no  difficulty  whatever  in  bearing  a 

pointing  out    with   much   indigna-  vast  number  of.  political  opinions, 

tioD  the  traditional  policy  of  the  but  there  was  no  great  variety  in 

Napoleonic  race,   whose   members,  them,  and  an  utter  absence  of  facts, 

while  constantly  making  use  of  I  was  perpetually  grasping  at  sha- 

alwajs  ended  by  leaving  us  to  our  dows;  the  realities  were  there,  but 

own  efforts.     He  expressed   much  they  were  difficult  to  lay  bold  of. 

love  for  as  in  the  name  of  the  three  There  was  a  great  deal  going  on 

Uoited  KiDgdoms  of  Great  Britaui ;  while  I  was  at  Cracow ;  bands  were 


its  progress,  and  predict  its 
salt 
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formiDg,  people  were  plottiog,  and  great   measare  forced  opon  it  by 

important  meafiores  beiog  adopted,  the  represeDtatioos  of  M.  de  Bala- 

and  jet   a  stranger,  wnile  over-  bine.   The    Eo-Biao    Mioister  at 

whelmed  with  kiodness  and  hospi-  Vienna  was  better  served   by  his 

tality,  was    groping  in  the    dark,  agents  at  Cracow  than  Coant  Eecli- 

Ptrbaps  this  was  only  natural,  and  berg,  probably  becaa^e  he  paid  them 

the  prudence  and  reticence  which  better.    Indeed,  the  Austrian  police 

characterised   the  leaders    of    the  in  Galicia  had  a  profitable  time  of 

movement    had   been   tanght    by  it,  as  in  addition  to  their  regular 

bitter    experience;    but  it  etimu-  pay  they   were   largely  subsidised 

lated  one's  faculties  all  the  more,  m  secret  by  the  Russian  Govern- 

and  I  regret  that  the  most  inter-  meot    Cracow  swarmed  with  spies 

esting  items  of  information  which  in  Russian  pay,  and  thus  the  Gov- 

I  ultimately  obtained  I  am  not  at  ernment  at  St.  Petersburg  was  kept 

liberty   to   disclose.    The  delicacy  far  more   accurately   informed  of 

of  the  situation  arose  out   of  the  the  proceedings  of  the  im-urgents 

relations  in    which    the    Galicirio  who  were  in  Galicia  than  of  those 

Poles,  who  are  co-operating  'un  every  who  were  in  Russian  Poland,  inas- 

possible  way  with  those  in  Russia,  much   as   it  was  alwavs  easy  to 

stand  with    reference    to    Austria,  find  Germans  who  would  serve  as 

It  was  of  the  utmost  importance  spies  —  not  so  easy  to  find  Poles, 

that  the   measures   undertaken  in  It  was    necessary,  then,  to  make 

Cracow  should  be  of  such  a  nature  arrangements  ^for  the  collecting  and 

that  the  jealousy  or   suspicion  of  arming  of  bands  with  all  po^Bible 

the  Austrian   Government    should  secrecy,  and   every   description  of 

not    be   aroused  —  that    nothing,'  device  was  resorted  to  in  order  to 

in   fact,  should    be    done    which  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  Austrian 

should  induce  the  Austrian  Govern-  Government  and  the  observation  of 

ment  to  interpose  greater  difficul-  the  Russian  spie$>.    In  order  to  ap- 

ties  to  the  formation  of  bands  and  predate   the   difficulties  incidental 

the  transmission  of  arms  than  those  to  the  equipment  and  despatch  of 

which  already  existed.    Cracow  was  a  band  under  these  conditions,  we 

e8£>ential  as  a  base  of  operations;  must  consider  in  detail  the  modus 

the  policy  of  Prussia  bad  increased  operandi.    First  of  all,  inasmuch 

the  value  of  Galicia  in  this  respect ;  as  the  Russians  lined  the  Galician 

and  the  most  serious  blow   which  frontier  in  considerable  force  at  the 

the  movement  could  receive,  it  was  time  of  my  visit  to  Cracow,  it  was 

in  the  power  of  Austria  to  inflict  necessary    for    any  band  which 

Every  day  almost  indicated  some  crossed  into  the  kingdom   to  be 

change  in  the  policy  of  this  latter  sufficiently  numerous  to  be  able  to 

Power.    At  one  moment  the   re-  repel   the   troops  they  might  en- 

strictions  were   relaxed,  and  there  counter   on   the   other    side.  Of 

seemed  a    tendency  to  give  the  course,  just   in  proportion  to  the 

greatest  latitude  to  the  stipulations  size  of  the  band  did  the  difficulties 

which   exist  between   Russia   and  increase.    It    was    impossible  to 

Austria,  in  favour  of  the  movement ;  form  them   in   Cracow.   All  that 

at   another  the  reins  were  unex-  the  leader  could  know  through  the 

gectedly  tightened,  and  people  who  recognised  channel  was,  that  a  cer- 

ad   been  encouraged  into  impru-  tain  number  of  men  had  enrolled 

dence   found     themselves    sufferers  themselves  as  his  followers.  Most 

for  their  temerity.    It  did   not  do  of  them,  perhaps,  he  had  never 

to  trust  to  appearanccF.    Sometimes  seen.    Some  had  obtained  arms  from 

they  seemed  to  doze  at  Vienna,  but  their  own  sources,  others  were  di- 


with  a  start.  No  doubt  this  sort  they  could  be  in  secret  supplied, 
of  spasmodic  action  on  the  part  of  In  the  middle  of  the  night  groups 
the  Austrian  Government  was  in  a  of  young  men   might  occasionally 


it  was  only  to  wake  up  suddenly 


quarter  from  whence 
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be  seen  BtealiDg  oat  of  Cracow  in 
different  directions,  and  making 
their  way  to  the  frontier.  Aa  the 
coDDfry  is  nndnlating  and  well 
wooded,  the  impossibility  of  the 
Austrian  patrols  guarding  its  whole 
eitent  on  a  dark  night  is  manifest ; 
beside*,  there  can  be  no  donbt  that 
the  patrols  would  often  look  the 
other  way  when  they  suspected 
that  insurgents  were  crossing  in  the 
vicinity.  At  daybreak  the  band 
would  have  arrived  at  the  rend(2S- 
Tons  —  perhaps  a  wood  a  mile  or  two 
inside  the  frontier.  Here  they 
would  be  joined  by  the  leader,  who 
woaid  look  over  the  men  and  mate- 
rial he  found  at  his  disposition,  and 
examine  their  nondescript  arms. 
Two  or  three  waggons  loaded  with 
ammunition,  which  have  been  drag- 
ged along  by-lanes  and  passed  the 
frontier  in  safetv,  would  now  be 
unloaded,  and  their  contents  dis- 
tributed. Sometimes  all  their  mu- 
nitions of  war  would  be  inter- 
cepted, and  the  band,  after  having 
erosEed,  would  be  obliged  to  re- 
turn, and  await  a  more  auspicious 
occasion  ;  but  supposing  the  spot 
to  be  happily  chosen,  and  every- 
thing to  have  gone  smoothly  thus 
far.  the  next  object  was  to  He  perdu 
&9  long  as  possible,  and  hidden 
from  Russian  observation.  A  day 
or  two  thus  gained  was  of  infinite 
vahe.  A  me:-8enger  would  go 
back  to  Cracow,  to  report  proceed- 
ings. More  men,  arms,  and  am- 
manition  would  cross  over  next 
night,  while  the  day  would  be 
occupied  by  the  leader  in  the  en- 
deavour to  impart  some  kind  of 
discipline  to  the  men,  and  in  in- 
ftructing  them  in  the  use  of  their 
weapons.  With  a  new  raw  band  the 
leader  was  unwise  if  ^e  removed 
from  hhi  base  of  operations,  which 
was  Cracow,  a  day  sooner  than  he 
was  obliged.  Bat  be  could  not 
hope  for  a  respite  of  more  than 
three  or  four  days  ;  he  then  finds 
himself  called  ■  upon  to  exercise  all 
bis  ingenuity  to  avoid  meeting  the 
enemy,  which  is  beginning  to  clo^e 
round  him  ;  for  the  peasants,  not 
wdl  disposed    in   these  parts,  are 


not  long  in  conveying  the  news. 
However,  he  has  supplied  himself 
with  a  few  carts  and  horses,  though, 
as  his  men  have  no  clothes  except 
those  tliey  have  on,  and  carry  a 
great  proportion  of  their  ammuni- 
tion, his  necessity  for  land  transport 
is  not  very  great  If  he  can  manage 
to  eet  away  into  the  mountains  of 
St.  Croix,  or  to  bury  himself  in  some 
of  tlie  woods  and  morasses  with 
which  the  interior  of  the  country 
abounds,  he  is  comparativelv  safe  ; 
if  his  band  is  not  too  large,  he  finds 
no  very  great  difficulty  in  procur- 
ing supplies  ;  and  if  he  is  a  prudent 
leader,  his  whole  object,  will  be  to 
keep  out  of  the  way  of  Russirins 
for  weeks  to  come.  As  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  he  and  his 
men  should  get  to  know  and  have 
confidence  in  each  other,  and  ac- 
quire some  slight  knowledge  of  the 
kind  of  work  before  them,  at  first 
he  should  confine  himself  to  opera- 
tions on  a  very  small  scale,  and 
content  himself  rather  with  a  trif- 
ling success,  than  with  risking  the 
morale  of  the  band  by  attempting 
too  ambitious  an  enterprise.  Such 
has  been  the  experience  of  Jczior- 
anski,  Lelewel,  and  other  leaders. 
But  the  majority  of  the  bands 
which  have  left  Cracow  have  not 
been  so  fortunate.  Either  they  have 
been  unable  to  convey  their  am- 
munition across  the  frontier,  or  they 
have  been  attacked  so  immediately 
after  crossing  that  they  were  not 
in  a  position  to  defend  themselves, 
and,  although  behaving  with  great 
courage,  have  been  obliged  to  fall 
back  before  disciplined  troops. 
Sometimes  on  these  occasions  they 
succeed  in  burying  their  arms,  more 
often  they  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
Austrians,  who  make  prisoners  of 
them  as  they  retreat  in  confusion 
upon  the  frontier.  Such  was  the 
fate  of  a  portion  of  Gregovicz's 
band,  which  was  attacked  so  close 
to  Cracow  that  the  firing  could  be 
heard  in  the  town.  Unfortunately, 
as  1  left  the  same  day,  I  was  uoable 
to  go  to  the  frontier  to  witness  the 
skirmish,  which,  however,  though 
it  resulted  in  the  dispersion  of  the 
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band,  was  more  serioas  in  its  re- 
Bults  of  killed  aod  wounded  to  the 
Russians  than  to  the  Poles.  A 
large  city  natarally  possesses  greater 
facilities  for  the  despatch  of  a  band 
than  the  country  villages  ;  bat,  on 
the  other,  band,  the  Bassian  troops 
were  generally  collected  in  greater 
numbers  on  the  frontier  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cracow  than  else- 
where. Bands  were  therefore  often 
formed  at  other  points,  bat  here 
greater  circumspection  was  re- 
quired. The  men  were  lodged  in 
farm-houses,  or  even  camped  in 
woods,  for  a  nigbt  or  two  on  the 
Gdlician  side.  The  difSculty  of 
getting  arms  to  them  was  very 
great;  but  it  would  be  unfair  here  to 
recount  the  various  ingenious  expe- 
dients resorted  to,  as  they  may  still 
be  applied  with  success. 

In  spite,  however,  of  every  pre- 
caution and  of  the  most  cunning 
devices,  a  great  quantity  of  arms  are 
constantly  being  seized  in  transitu 
by  the  Austrian  Government ;  and 
it  was  calculated  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  add  a  sovereign  to  the 
price  of  every  rifle  or  musket  con- 
veyed in  safety  across  the  frontier, 
after  all  other  expenses  were  paid, 
in  order  to  cover  the  loss  sustained 
by  those  intercepted.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  estimate  rightly,  un- 
less one  has  been  upon  the  spot, 
the  enormous  disadvantages  under 
which  the  insurgents  labour  in  be- 
ing deprived  of  any  safe  base  of  ope- 
rations. They  are  perpetually  ex- 
changing the  frying-pan  for  the  fire. 
The  position  of  an  Austrian  Pole 
who  takes  part  in  the  movement  is 
bad  enough,  but  that  of  the  Bus- 
siun  Pole  is  still  worse.  The  Aus- 
trian who  has  been  fighting  with 
the  insurgents,  when  desiring  re- 
pose, can  at  least  return  to  bis 
home,  and  hope  to  remain  there 
unmolested ;  but  the  Bussian  no 
sooner  finds  himself  a  refugee  in 
Cracow,  than  he  has  to  scramble 
across  the  frontier  into  the  kingdom 
for  safety.  I  have  conversed  with 
eome  who  belonged  to  Langiewicz's 
army,  and  Lad  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing Cracow ;  here  they  were  lying 


hidden,  afraid  of  being  arrested  and 
thrown  into  prison,  for  the  Austrian 
Government  drew  a  broad  distinc- 
tion between  iheir  own  and  Rus- 
sian subjects.  The  latter  they  were 
bound  by  the  convention  to  arrest, 
if  not  to  give  up.  It  is  due  to 
the  Austrians  to  say  that  they  did 
not  interpret  this  obligation  too 
strictly  ;  but  if  a  Russian  Pole 
would  persist  in  living  in  Cracow, 
Le  could  Dot  expect  unlimited 
grace.  The  consequence  was,  that 
his  only  plan  was  to  put  his  head 
back  into  the  lion's  Jaws,  and  make 
the  best  of  his  way  to  the  nearest 
insurgent  band  in  the  kingrlom 
with  the  least  possible  delay:  Un- 
fortunately for  the  Poles,  although 
they  have  shown  the  greatest  apti- 
titude  as  contrabandistas,  they  do 
Dot  seem  to  possess  an  equal  in- 
stinct for  guerilla  warfare.  In  this 
respect  their  habits  are  French  : 
they  like  fighting  in  masses,  they 
glory  in  the  rules  of  regular  war- 
fare, and,  with  a  strong  military 
instinct  and  unlimited  courage, 
insist  upon  undertaking  operations 
upon  a  laf^er  scale  than  the  condi- 
tions under  which  they  are  fighting 
will  admit  of.  It  is  rare  to  find  a 
chief  who  will  resist  accessions  to 
his  band,  which  at  the  very  moment 
may  possess  neither  discipline,  am- 
munition, nor  food ;  rarer  still  to 
find  a  man  who  will  not  sacrifice  half 
his  band  for  the  glory  of  taking  a 
couple  of  cannon,  which  will  be  of 
DO  earthly  use  to  him  after  he  has 
got  them.  The  disastrous  attack  of 
Jdiechow  was  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  painful  illustrations  of  this 
blundering  style  of  warfare.  The 
insurgents  cannot  be  brought  to  un- 
derstand that  the  great  object  of 
guerilla  warfare  is  to  be  invisible  — 
that  victoiles  are  only  one  shade  less 
disastrous  than  defeats,  because  you 
cannot  afford  the  men  they  cost  — 
that  while  discipline  is  necessary  to 
keep  a  band  in  order,  drill  is  abso- 
lute ruin  to  it,  because  the  men  will 
immediately  fancy  themselves  sol- 
diersthat  excess  of  courage  is  a 
positive  nuisance  where  you  want 
to  teach  men  the  art  of  killing 
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otbera  withoot  gettfosr  killed  them-  display  of  mafi^ificent  Belfsacrifice, 

aelT«— that  large  bodies  of  hrnnan  and  neither  life  nor  liberty  is  con- 

beiDg9  withoat  gatra  are  only  food  sidered  where  the  ioterests  of  the 

for  the   artillery   of  the  enemy  ;  coantry  are   concerned,  there  can 

whereas  if  the  whole  coontry  is  be  no  doabt  that  a  danger  exists 

kept  alive  with  scattered  guerillas,  of  personal  feelings  being  excited 

their  artillery  arm  is  paralysed,  for  among  the  leaders,  which  may  pre- 

jOQ  give  them  nothing  to  fire  at  jndice  the  success  of  the  Saase  they 

Thas  there  is  an  absence  of  in-  all  have  at  heart. 
geDiiity  in  their  present  mode  of  I  crossed  the  Kassian  frontier  at 
cflDdncting  their  operations.  The  two  points  while  at  Oracow,  but 
enence  of  partisan  warfare  is  rme^  npon  neither  occasion  did  I  see 
hot  very  little  strategy  has  been  any  troops.  The  nearest  barrier  is 
displayed  as  yet;  while  it  is  due  Michaelowice,  and  here  the^  is  a 
to  the  insurgents  to  say  that  their  mile  or  so  •  between  the  Austrian 
proceedings  have  always  been  char-  and  Russian  guardhouses.  At  the 
artertsed  by  the  utmost  humanity,  former  was  a  patrol,  and  we  were 
Tliey  almost  invariably,  after  de-  a  good  deal  cross-examined  before 
pririog  their  prisoners  of  arms,  re-  we  were  allowed  to  pass  it,  although 
store  ihem  to  liberty ;  and  some  of  promising  to  limit  our  explorations 
the  leaders  even  expressed  horror  to  a  short  drive.  A  number  of  peas- 
at  the  idea,  which  very  naturally  ants'  carts  laden  with  country  pro- 
occurred  to  me,  that  they  should  duce  was  all  we  met,  and  my  curi- 
follow  oar  example  in  the  Crimea,  osity  was  considerably  excited  as 
and  choose  the  Rnssian  Easter,  we  approached  the  Russian  barrier, 
when  the  enemy  would  be  eogsged  as  it  had  been  reported  that  the 
io  celebrating  that  feast,  to  make  enemy  was  still  there.  However, 
a  general  attack  npon  him.  I  re-  beyond  a  dirty  Jew  leaning  over 
ceived  abundant  and  convincing  the  bar  which  crossed  the  road,  and 
testimony  that  no  such  scruples  of  a  few  manf^y  curs,  the  place  was 
bamaoity  animated  the  Russians,  deserted.  Not  a  soul  inhabited  the 
who  have  committed  atrocities  handsome  block  of  building,  the 
which  were  not  justified  by  the  official  character  of  which  was  de- 
er gencies  of  the  situation,  and  who  noted  by  the  Imperial  eagle ;  the 
could  not  complain  if  the  Poles  were  windows  were  many  of  them  broken, 
dnven  to  retaliative  measures,  as  and  all  was  silent  and  forlorn, 
severe  as  those  which  we  inflicted  Taking  courage  from  the  desolate 
upon  the  rebels  during  the  Indian  aspect  of  this  post,  we  ventured  on, 
matioy.  and  found  ourselves  in  the  king- 
Again,  the  desire  for  military  dom.  The  coachman  now  began  to 
distinction  is  a  principle  so  firmly  think  that  we  had  gone  far  enough, 
rooted  in  the  heart  of  every  Pole  but  the  temptation  was  too  great  to 
that  it  sometimes  interferes  with  turn  back  at  once,  and  we  continu- 
his  love  of  coantry.  Not  only  does  ed  till  we  reached  a  hill  from  which 
the  leader  despise  the  petty  achieve-  we  obtained  a  good  view  of  the  sur- 
meota  to  which  a  guerilla  warfare  rounding  coantry.  Not  a  Cossack 
should  be  confined,  and  from  which  was  to  be  seen,  scarcely  a  living  crea- 
be  cannot  acquire  renown ;  not  only  tore ;  still  the  silence  might  be  trea- 
does  he  love  to  augment  his  band  cherous,  and  the  fate  of  Finken- 
cven  at  the  sacrifice  of  its  efficiency,  stein  was  too  vividly  before  our 
but  he  finds  it  difficult  to  hear  of  eyes,  to  induce  us  unnecessarily  to 
the  saccesB  of  rivals  without  a  cer-  have  to  trust  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
tain  degree  of  jealousy  :  his  ambi-  Russian  soldiery  ;  so  we  turned  back 
tion  is  to  be  the  commander-in-chief  to  the  immense  relief  of  our  coach- 
of  a  Polish  army  ;  and  although  man,  whose  speed  was  considerably 
thii*  struggle  has  b^n  the  means  of  accelerated  until  he  found  himself 
ealiiog    forth  in  many  ioetances  a  once  more  safe  in  Galicia.  Practi- 
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cdlj,  trftvelliDg  in  this  part  of  the 
kiogdom  is  impossible,  except  by 
railway,  and  then  it  is  UDcertaio. 
Every  peasant  has  a  right  to  stop 
aoy  one  dressed  respectably  whom 
be  may  chaoce  to  meet,  and  bring 
him  op  to  the  nearest  Rassian  postL 
One  geotieman  whom  I  saw,  and 
who  was  harmlessly  proceeding  to 
Lis  farm,  was  thus  arrested,  and  he 
informed  me  that  the  Russian  offi- 
cer blamed  his  captors  for  having 
brought  him  in  ahve.  They  were 
informed  that  they  would  be  con- 
sidered^ to  have  rendered  better  ser- 
vice if  they  would  spare  the  Rus- 
sians the  responsibility  and  trouble 
of  executing  persons.  As  my  in- 
formant could  under  no  pretext  be 
considered  an  insurgent,  he  was 
allowed  to  go ;  but  so  unsafe  were 
the  streets  of  the  small  town  in 
which  he  lived  during  its  occupa- 
tion by  Russian  troops  that  he 
was  obliged  to  beg  two  Russian 
officers  to  accompany  him  across 
the  road,  as  a  protection  from 
their  own  men.  I  was  prevented, 
from  the  utter  disorganisation  of 
the  Russian  army  upon  this  frontier, 
from  visiting  Miechow,  then  the 
headquarters  of  General  Szachow- 
skj,  as,  although  I  might  have  ob- 
tained a  safe-conduct  from  this 
officer,  it  was  not  considered  by  the 
Russians  themselves  a  sufficient 
protection.  Even  the  wives  of 
Russians  employed  in  the  kingdom 
were  removed  from  places  likely  to 
be  occupied  by  the  Imperial  troops. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  this  insubor- 
dination is  due  to  an  order  issued  by 
the  Grand-Duke  Constantine  at  the 
commencement  of  the  outbreak,  in 
which  the  men  were  enjoined  not 
to  place  too  much  confidence  in 
their  officers.  It  seems  that  the 
Government  had  some  reason  to 
suepect  the  fidelity  of  the  latter  ; 
certainly  such  an  order  was  not 
likely  to  confirm  it.  The  result  has 
!)een,  that  in  several  instances  offi- 
cers have  been  shot  by  men ;  and 
the  account  which  Mr.  BielAki,  in 
whose  veracity  I  have  everv  con- 
fidence, gave  me  of  the  attack  upon 
his  own  country-hoose  at  Gibul- 


tow,  vividly  illustrated  the  utter 
demoralisation  of  the  Russian  army. 

It  would  appear  that  the  proxi- 
mity of  lAngiewicz's  camp  itfdiioed 
four  of  the  insurgents  to  pay  him  a 
visit,  the  more  especially  as  his 
own  son,  who  had  joined  the  army 
of  the  Dictator,  was  of  the  number. 
Mr.  Bielski,  who  had  a  wife  and 
daughter,  was  naturally  alarmed  at 
such  dangerous  visitors,  and  im- 
plored them  not  to  prolong  their 
stay,  as  it  was  known  that  the 
Russian  army  was  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  however,  they  lingered 
a  little,  and  were  just  preparing  to 
start,  when  a  number  of  Cossacks 
and  infantry  were  seen  approach- 
ing from  all  sides.  The  first  im- 
pulse of  Mr.  Bielski's  guests  was  to 
jump  upon  their  horses  and  escape ; 
this,  however,  they  found  impos- 
sible. A  gentleman  unconnected 
with  the  insurgents,  who  was  a 
visitor  in  the  bouse,  managed  to 
jump  into  a  bed  and  feign  ill- 
ness, the  others  endeavoured  to 
hide  themselves  in  a  ravine.  Of 
these  Mr.  Bielski's  son  alone  eluded 
the  vigilance  of  the  Rassian?,  who, 
having  secured  his  three  companions 
as  prisoners,  now  approached,  in  or- 
der to  ransack  the  house.  Meantime 
the  ladies  bad  taken  refuge  in  the 
chapel,  where  they  were  praying, 
while  Mr.  Bielski  went  out  to  try 
and  parley  with  the  officer.  As, 
unfortunately,  be  had  a  boil  on  his 
face,  and  a  handkerchief  stained 
with  blood  round  it,  he  was  mis- 
taken at  first  for  a  wounded  insur- 
gent, and  the  officer  could,  with  dif- 
ficulty prevent  the  Cossacks  from 
shooting  him.  Seeing  that  his  life 
was  in  danger,  he  hastily  retreated, 
and  the  house  was  entered  by  two 
officers  and  six  men.  Those  out- 
side clamoured  furiously  for  the 
^i^rk  of  destruction  to  begin,  shout- 
iijgSfiwJflc (pillage),  Reznc !  {m\xX' 
der)t^^ic  /  (burn)  ;  and  for  more 
than  anNbour  did  the  horrified  in- 
mates listen  to  these  ominous  cries, 
expecting  every  moment  that  the 
officers  would  cease  to  have  any 
control  over  the  men.  Meantime 
the  hoose  was  searched,  the  six 
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Coesacks  filling  their  pockets  with 
eTerythiof;  that  appeared  of  any 
Tiloe,  aud  utterly  disregarding  the 
tbreata  and  iojanctions  of  the  offi- 
cers. The  geotleman  in  bed  was 
tomed  OQtf  and  every  room  ran- 
sacked, the  officers  apologising  for 
the  painful  tabk  which  was  forced 
upon  them,  and  the  impossibility 
of  ezecQting  it  in  any  other  way. 
Ultimately,  bat  not  until  the  offi- 
cers had  threatened  to  shoot  the 
nen,  one  of  whom  replied  that  his 
carbine  also  contained  a  ball,  they 
were  induced  to  leave  the  house.  As 
tbey  were  leaving,  Mr.  Bielski,  who 
ftfU  some  gratitude  to  the  officers 
fur  their  endeavours  U>  mitigate 
the  ferocity  of  the  men,  offered  one 
of  them  cigars.  On  their  being 
declined,  Mr.  Bielski  said  ironically, 

Why  do  you  refuse  them  ?  do  you 
thick  they  are  poisoned?"  On 
which  the  offi.'er  answered,  **  Had 
they  been  poisoned,  I  would  «gladly 
have  smoked  one,  and  thus  relieved 
myself  from  any  more  of  this  hate- 
ful work." 

A  violent  altercation  next  ensued 
between  the  officers  and  the  men 
OQteide,  who  refused  to  take  charge 
of  the  prisoners  unless  they  were 
first  allowed  to  plunder  the  house. 
When  at  last  the  latter  were  remov- 
ed into  the  high-road  they  foand 
Mr.  Fiiikensteiu  and  a  lady  in  a 
cart  Burroanded  bv  soldiers.  What 
then  transpired  I  bad  from  the  lips 
of  one  of  the  prisoners,  who  de- 
clared that  he  heard  an  officer  give 
the  order  for  their  massacre.  Mr. 
Finkeostein,  on  the  other  hand, 
iSBured  me  that  the  officer,  who 
was  endeavouring  to  protect  him, 
presented  a  revolver  at  the  men 
who  first  attacked  him  :  however 
that  may  be,  the  whole  party  were 
attacked — three  of  the  Poles  were 
killed  00  the  spot.  My  Informant, 
after  receiving  thirteen  wounds, 
managed  to  shelter  himself  under 
Mr.  Finkeustein's  waggon,  oat  of 
which  Mr.  F.  was  dragged  and  left 
for  dead,  with  thirty-two  wounds, 
the  kdy  who  was  with  him  having 
been  stabbed  io  three  places. 

Another    history,  the  details  of 


which  were  of  the  most  harrowing 
description,  was  narrated  to  me  by 
Mr.  Wovciachowski,  whose  son  was 
murdered  before  his  ejes,  but  that 
has  already  appeared  in  print.  In- 
deed, there  was  no  lack  of  evidence 
in  Cracow  confirmatory  of  the 
worst  accounts  we  have  read  in  the 
public  prints  of  the  barbarity  of 
the  Russian  soldiery.  The  hotels 
were  crowded  with  refugees,  all  of 
whom  had  some  instances  to  re- 
late ;  while  the  hospitals  were 
filled  to  overflowing  with  young 
men,  not  merely  wounded  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  fighting,  but 
often  covered  with  wouuds  they 
received  after  having  been  cap- 
tured and  disabled.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  length  of  the  interval 
which  usually  elapsed  between  the 
time  when  the  wouuds  were  inflicted 
and  when  they  could  be  attended 
to,  caused  them  in  a  very  undue  pro- 
portion to  terminate  fatally.  Not 
a  day  pas?^ed  without  my  being  at- 
tracted to  the  window  by  the  mourn- 
ful chant  of  a  funeral  procession, 
winding  its  solemn  way  to  the  ce- 
metery outside  the  town,  one  por- 
tion of  which  was  devoted  to  the 
interment  of  those  killed  for  the  na- 
tional cause.  Almost  every  evening 
I  met  in  that  gloomy  society  per- 
sons who  had  some  new  tule  of  dis- 
tress to  recount,  or  the  loss  of  some 
near  relative  or  friend  to  bewail. 
Still  there  was  no  symptom  of 
flinching ;  those  who  were  recover- 
ing from  their  wounds  were  only 
yearning  to  be  back  to  the  scene  of 
action.  The  hardships  they  had 
undergone  could  not  diter  them 
from  seeking  to  rejoin  their  com- 
rades who  were  in  the  field  ;  and 
the  hotels  swarmed  with  ardent 
young  men  either  just  returned  from 
camp  for  a  moment's  respite,  or  just 
starting  to  take  their  share  io  the 
movement.  It  was  difficult  to  be  an 
inrlifierent  spectator  of  so  much  misery 
and  so  much  devotion. 

The  concentration  of  Russian 
troops  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cra- 
cow, and  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
despatching  bands  from  that  city,  had 
induced  the  insurgents  to  commence 
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operations  iipoD  otber  poiota  of  the 
frootier,  fo  I  ^ent  to  Lemberg  to 
see  what  was  going  oo  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  Galicia.  A  ten  boors' 
railway  journey  takes  one  to  this 
ootpoet  of  Aastrian  civilisation. 
The  contrast  between  the  provin- 
cial capital  and  the  old  city  of  Cra- 
cow is  srjfficieDtly  marked.  Con- 
taining a  population  of  nearly  ninety 
thousand  inhabitants,  Lemberg  poe- 
sesees  none  of  the  grand  historic 
associations  of  Cracow,  and  can 
boast  none  of  its  pictoresqae  effect 
The  bouses  are  large  white  palatial 
structures,  the  shops  gay  and  well 
furnished,  the  streets  broad,  and 
the  city  generally  modern-looking 
and  handsome.  In  Cracow  the 
whole  world  seemed  to  live  in  the 
central  Fquare  and  the  streets  run- 
ning into  it.  Everybody  knew 
everybody,  and  everybody  was  in 
the  movement ;  nothing  eltio  was 
thought  of  or  talked  of  ;  youths 
in  unmistakable  insurgent  cot^tome 
were  swarming  everywhere,  and  the 
committees  were  in  constant  deli- 
beration. In  Lemberg  the  streets 
were  busy  with  people  goin^  about 
their  usual  avocations.  For  all 
that  a  stranger  could  discover,  there 
might  have  been  no  national  move- 
ment in  existence ;  except  tlie  pre- 
dominant black,  there  was  nothing 
to  indicate  Poland.  It  is  true  that 
its  official  character  obliges  a  num- 
ber of  Germans  to  live  at  Lemberg, 
and  that  the  large  garrison  may 
give  a  greater  air  of  animation  to 
the  scene ;  but  one  felt,  on  walking 
libout  the  streets,  that  one  had  got 
out  of  the  movement  Nevertheless 
there  was  something  going  on,  and 
arrangements  were  being  made  here 
as  at  Cracow  to  equip  bands.  It  is 
from  this  poiut  that  an  insurrec- 
tionary movement  in  Podolia  could 
most  advantageously  be  assisted, 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
an  outbreak  upon  a  large  scale  io 
that  province,  supported  from  P^ast- 
ern  Gulicia,  would  be  a  source  of 
considerable  embarrassment  to  the 
Russian  Government ;  lo  carry  it 
out  elTectUdlly,  Wallachia  should  be 
considered  the  real  base  of  opera- 
tions. 


The  weather  was  so  bitterly  cold 
during  the  period  of  my  vif^it  to 
Lernb^rf?,  that  the  camp  of  Lelewel, 
which  I  bad  intended  visiting,  and 
which  was  just  upon  the  other  side 
of  the  frontier,  in  the  Palatinate  of 
Loblin,  was  dissolved.  It  was  almost 
impossible  to  keep  the  field  with 
the  driving  snow  and  piercing  wind, 
which  seemed  to  penetrate  one's 
whole  system.  It  should  be  remark- 
ed, that  the  dispersion  of  a  band 
by  no  means  implies  its  extinction. 
When  either  an  overwhelming  force, 
inclement  weather,  or  the  absence  of 
supplies  or  ammunition,  render  it 
impossible  for  a  band  to  keep  the 
field,  thev  bury  or  conceal  their 
arms ;  and,  if  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Galicia,  cross  the  frontier,  and 
rest  themselves  for  a  while  ;  or,  if  in 
the  kingdom,  scatter  temporarily, 
but  only  to  reunite  at  a  given  ren- 
dezvous on  a  more  convenient  oc- 
casion. Thus  at  Easter  numbers 
of  insurgents  went  home  and 
spent  the  feast  with  their  friends 
and  relations ;  and  just  at  the  mo- 
ment of  my  visit  to  Lemberg  there 
was  a  lull  in  afidirs  in  consequence. 
After  staying  a  few  days,  I  there- 
f«>re  decided  upon  going  direct  to 
Warsaw,  and  proceeded  to  arrange 
my  luggage,  in  anticipation  of  the 
ordeal  to  which  I  understood  tra- 
vellers were  subjected  oo  entering 
Kussian  Poland.  I  was  reluctantly 
compelled  to  refuse  to  be  the  bearer 
of  Si^aled  letters,  as  of  course  the 
only  safe  means  of  communication 
between  Poles  is  by  private  entr6' 
miee;  and  they  are  so  skilled  in 
cooceuling  C4>rrespondence  that  the 
Russian!)  seldom  succeed  in  inter- 
cepting the  letters.  I  did  not  feel 
the  same  confidence  in  being  able 
to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  fron- 
tier officials,  though  had  I  pos- 
sessed my  subsequent  experience, 
I  need  not  have  been  so  prudent 
The  force  of  circumstances  has 
obliged  the  Poles,  when  they  write 
by  post  to  each  other,  to  convey 
their  political  intelligence  in  the 
shape  of  domestic  details,  so  cun- 
ningly worded  that  they  possess  no 
meaning  to  any  one  not  inititited 
in  the  family  affiiirs,  and  the  ideas 
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which  they  can  be  made  to  repre- 
Kot  The  number  of  deaths,  fa- 
oereUi,  illnesses,  and  misfortaoes, 
which  occasionally  overtake  a  fa- 
mily, would  appal  a  ptraoger  who 
read  the  letter,  and  did  not  koow 
that  these  domestic  afflictions  were 
ooly  fabricated  to  convey  news  of 
Dational  disaster. 

As  the  through  traios  from  Cra- 
cow to  Warsaw  had  ceased  to  ran, 
I  was  obliged  to  pass  the  night 
at  the  miserable  frontier  station  of 
Graniza,  where  a  gaunt  building, 
iobabited  by  a  deaf  old  woman  and 
a  sulky  barefooted  maid,  does  duty 
for  a  hotel,  and  where  ujy  even- 
ing meal  consisted  of  jnoks  of  ham 
tod  tern,  and  my  bed  of  a  very 
Ditrrow  stretcher,  with  thickly- popu- 
lated dirty  sheets.  Ouly  two  other 
travellers  were  in  tlie  train,  and 
they  were  both  insurgents,  on  their 
way  from  a  camp  to  spend  Eas- 
ter at  borne,  as  I  afterwards  dis- 
c<'vered.  None  of  us  bad  any  diffi- 
colty  with  our  passports,  and  my 
la^gage  was  sabjected  to  a  mere 
formal  ezaminatioD.  My  compan- 
ions dispensed  with  any  such  en- 
corn  brance,  and  walked  about  the 
platform,  on  which  a  company  of 
ill-favoured  Russian  soldiecf  were 
drawn  up,  with  the  utmost  effron- 
tery. 

the  fact  that  insurgents  were 
reported  to  be  hovering  about  the 
liof,  that  they  had  already  inter- 
ropted  the  communication  upon 
several  occasions,  and  that  they 
had  a  disagreeable  habit  of  firing 
opon  the  trains  as  they  passed 
through  the  dense  pine- woods,  in- 
vested railway  travelling  in  Poland 
with  a  novel  sort  of  interests  Only 
thrte  days  had  elapsed  since  the 
bridges  destroyed  by  the  insurgents 
bad  been  repaired,  and  we  did  not 
know  that  we  might  not  find  some 
new  ibterroption  established. 

At  eight  o'clock  a.m.  we  collected 
on  the  piatfonn.  When  I  say  we," 
I  mean  one  company  of  Bussian 
soldiers  who  were  in  permanent 
occupation  of  the  station  —  one 
compnoy  who  mounted  the  open 
fourtb-clafls  carriages,  and  were  to 
be  oooaidered  m  oar  protectora-^ 


an  officer  with  a  revolver,  and  three 
soldiers,  who  got  upon  the  engine 
to  see  that  the  engineers  and  fire- 
men did  not  play  -  tricks  —  the  two 
above-mentioned  insurgents,  who 
were  not  deterred  by  the  presence 
of  the  Russian  escort  from  going  to 
Warsaw  to  see  their  friends,  and 
wbo  bad  only  left  their  camp  two 
days  before — and  a  small  groop  of 
Polish  railway  officials,  wbo,  I  pre- 
sume, had  no  luore  idea  than  the 
Russians  of  the  real  character  of 
their  passengers,  otherwise  they 
would  have  insisted  upon  asking  to 
see  the  tickets  the  insargeuts  bad 
no  money  to  purchase  ;  fur  we  will 
not,  for  fear  of  getting  them  into  a 
scrape,  do  them  the  injustice  of  in- 
sinuating any  complicity  with  their 
penniless  compatriots  ;  though  the 
chief  of  a  station  on  another  line, 
I  won't  say  where,  did  inform  me 
that  be  could  take  ninety  guards 
and  employes  off  their  duty  at  any 
moment,  and  make  a  baud  of  in- 
sargeuts of  them,  only  he  thought 
they  were  more  useful  passing  in- 
sargents  up  and  down  the  line  under 
the  BOfQB  of  the  Russian  troops. 

With  a  puff  and  a  shriek  we 
dashed  off  with  our  light  freight 
over  the  dreary  flat  country,  across 
vast  open  plains  thickly  dotted 
with  habitations  and  with  peasants 
tilling  the  ground,  through  dark 
woods,  across  marshes,  and  over 
trestle-bridges,  till  we  got  to  a 
station  where  another  company  of 
grim,  dirty,  Mongol-looking  soldiers 
were  waiting  to  receive  us,  and  a 
few  wild-looking  Cossacks,  with 
hord^  fastened  to  trees  clos»e  by, 
were  lounging  about ;  while  in  the 
fields,  a  few  hundred  yards  off, 
pickets  were  posted :  for  the  insur- 
gents like  dashing  suddenly  upon 
isolated  stations  where  a  company 
of  men  m^y  be  surprised  ;  then 
they  have  been  known  to  jump  into 
the  train  and  make  it  take  tbem  up 
or  down  the  line  as  their  fancy  may 
direct.  Tbey  have  played  all  sorts 
of  pranks  on  the  railways  ;  hence 
the  strong  guard,  consisting  of  sel- 
dom less  than  a  hundred  men,  by 
which  each  train  is  accompanied 
The  apraoe  ofi^oer,  with  apotleaa  ooi- 
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fbrm  19<1  p«tet!t-?e«ther  boot?,  looks 
mcbtfr  oQt  of  place  io  these  wild 
?^v.>off^  and  io  command  of  these 
wild.  Tmrtar4ookiDg  men,*  aod  we 
camiot  wooder  that  sometimes  they 
will  Dot  obey  his  orders,  and  that 
biK-pttsseocers  do  not  much  like 
trostiDg^  themselves  along  a  line 
wb^re  there  is  more  to  be  feared 
from  the  troops  who  protect  than 
from  the  insurgents  who  threaten 
It  The  mayor  of  a  small  town  sent 
Ibe  following  rather  characteristic 
tccoQOt  of  events  which  transpired 
Id  his  arrondi^sement  not  long 
•inee  : — **  At  twelve  o'clock  on  such 
m  day,"  he  reported,  *  the  destroy- 
ers of  order '  (insurgents)  arrived  ; 
they  took  so  mach  floar,  so  much 
brandy,  so  many  pigs,  &c.,  for  all 
of  which  they  paid,  and  they  then 
retired ;  and  at  foor  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  same  day,  *the 
preservers  of  order'  (Russia dp)  ar- 
rived ;  they  took  so  mnch  floor,  so 
mnch  brandy,  so  many  pigp,  &c.,  for 
which  they  did  not  pay ;  they  tlien 
barned  the  town  to  the  ground  and 
retired.*' 

At  every  station  there  is  the  same 
smart  officer  and  the  same  company 
of  soldiers ;  two  or  thred  times  be- 
tween the  frontier  and  Warsaw  the 
escort  is  changed,  and  as  we  pro- 
ceed more  passengers  get  in.  Every 
eon),  man  or  woman,  is  in  the  move- 
ment, and  talks  about  it  freely ; 
they  hand  photographs  of  celebrated 
insurgents  about,  and  upon  one  oc- 
casion the  man  whose  likeness  was 
being  discussed  was  sitting  placidly 
opposite,  and  did  not  attempt  to 
conceal  from  his  neighbors  that 
be  was  the  very  individual  whose 
figure,  bristling  with  revolvers,  we 
were  inspecting.  There  can  be  no 
greater  proof  of  the  unanimity  of 
the  popular  sentiment  than,  the  ma- 
tnal  confidence  which  all  clasr>e8 
display  in  each  other,  and  the  free-* 
dom  with  which  the  most  compro- 
mising 'topics  are  discussed.  When 
Borrounded  by  Russian  soldiers,  in- 
eargents  who  are  lounging  about 
the  platforms  were  openly  pointed 
oat  aod  introduced  to  me.  I  felt 
the  only  coward  of  the  party,  and 
ooold  0carceiy  betim  that  aU  the 
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rest  of  the  people  who  were  in  the 
secret  were  to  be  trusted.  Upon 
one  occasion,  I  saw  the  insurgent 
whom  we  bad  recognised  by  his 
photograph,  in  the  most  amicable 
and  confidential  conversation  with 
the  Russian  officer  commanding  the 
company,  and  was  laughed  Ht  for 
excessive  caution  when  I  expressed 
my  surprise  at  his  imprndencc.  I 
afterwards  learned  that  no  fewer 
than  3000  insurgents  on  leave  from 
their  bands  had  arrived  by  the  three 
different  railways  which  centre  at 
Warsaw,  to  spend  Easter  in  that 
city,  and  that  so  inefficient  were  the 
police,  or  rather  so  much  implicated 
themselves  in  the  movement,  that 
the  Government  could  not  lay  hands 
on  any  of  them.  One  young  man, 
who  had  been  wounded  in  an  en- 
counter with  Russians,  was  actually 
lying  ill  of  hia  wound  in  Warsaw, 
and  being  attenc^ed  for  it  under 
the  nose  of  the  Russian  authority. 
How,  upon  our  arrival  at  Warsaw, 
all  those  who  had  come  with  us 
managed  to  get  passports  which 
should  satisfy  the  authorities,  whs 
a  mystery ;  but  my  friend  of  the 
photograph,  who  bad  never  from 
the  beginning  owned  a  ticket,  was 
careeritik^  along  triumphantly  in  a 
cab,  be^re  I  bad  extricated  myself 
from  the  police  formalities. 

Not  lonff  since,  before  the  Gov- 
ernment had  adopted  the  plan  of 
sending  escorts  with  the  (r.iio,  it 
was  stopped  by  the  insurgents, 
about  fifty  of  whom  availed  them- 
selves of  it.  As  it  approached  the 
station,  the  engineer  perceived  that 
the  authorities  had  got  some  sus- 
picion of  its  contents,  and  that  the 
platform  was  lined  with  troops. 
There  was  still  time  to  allow  the 
occopnnts  to  creep  out  of  the  doors 
on  the  opposite  side,  aod  hide 
themselves  in  the  luggage-van. 
This  operation  was  barely  accom- 
plished before  the  train  slowly  en- 
tered the  station.  No  suspicions 
passengers  were  found  in  the  car- 
riages, and  the  officer  was  at  a  non- 
plus, when  it  occurred  to  him  to 
search  the  luggage-van.  No  sooner 
did  the  engineer  hear  the  order 
gifoi  than  be  qaiokly  attached  the 
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TED  to  the  CDgiDe,  and,  deUchiog 
the  r€£t  of  the  traio,  steamed  down 
to  get  water,  takiog  the  laggage- 
Tsn  with  him  as  if  by  mistake. 
After  watering  the  engioe,  he  was 
obliged  to  come  back  to  the  station  ; 
and  as  they  bad  been  all  the  time 
io  eight  of  the  troops,  do  oppor- 
taoity  had  been  afforded  to  the  io- 
Eorgeota  to  escape.  Their  situatioD 
was  becomiog  critical  as  they  re- 
efitercd  the  station ;  but  to  the 
aeioci^hment  of  every  one,  the 
guard  again  re- attached  the  empty 
train,  ai^  off  it  all  went  at  full 
speed.  No  sooner  did  the  train 
BJTi?e  at  a  torn  which  hid  it  from 
the  station,  than  the  Tan  was 
opeoed,  the  insurgents  jumped  ont, 
aod  the  train  once  more  eotered 
the  station  amid  a  general  volley  of 
abuse,  the  guard  accusing  the  eo- 
gioeer  of  stupidity,  the  eugiueer 
lajiog  the  fault  on  the -guard,  and 
all  secretly  amused,  indulging,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Russians,  in  the 
lood^t  mutual  recrimination. 

Upon  another  occasion  the  line 
bad  been  destroyed  by  the  insur« 
gtnts,  and  a  party  of  engineers 
wtre  sent  down  to  repair  it.  In 
the  day  they  worked  at  the  demo- 
lished bridge,  but  in  the  night  they 
prooee<led  to  auother  bridge  farther 
00,  which  they  broke  down,  and 
Dext  day  pointed  out  to  the  Rus- 
sians what  they  pretended  had  been 
a  fresh  wgrk  of  the  insurgents. 
These  latter  naturally  aim,  in  the 
firat  instance,  at  supplying  them- 
^ves  with  funds ;  and  two  or  three 
joung  men  called  upon  an  official 
the  other  day  to  hand  over  the 
treasure^hest  of  a  small  town.  As 
tbey  were  too  few  in  number  to  re- 
ion  to  force  and  make  a  tumult, 
they  were  rather  dii^concerted  at  his 
refusal,  and  were  going  away  with' 
oat  it,  when  he  called  them  back 
aod  said,  I  can't  give  you  the  box 
unless  joa  present  a  pistol  at  my 
bead. '  This  was  done  at  once,  and 
the  box  handed  over.  The  youths, 
being  inexperienced,  then  asked 
bim  for  the  keys,  which  he  also  re- 
foied.  Here  was  another  puzzle; 
Aod  the  good-oatnred  official  was 
•ctQiUy  obliged  to  lemark,  *'X  riuOl 


certainly  not  give  you  the  keys,  nor 
can  you  get  the  money  unless  in- 
deed you  break  open  the  lock." 
In  this  fashion  do  the  Polish  offi- 
cials of  the  Russian  Government 
serve  their  masters. 

The  air  seemed  heavy  with  sus- 
picion when  I  at  last  got  away  from 
the  station,  with  the  sort  of  feeling 
of  having  escaped  some  danger,  and 
of  being  still  a  very  guilty  person- 
age. I  imagined  that  everybody 
was  narrowly  examining  me,  and 
that  all  the  waiters  in  the  hotel 
were  spies.  And  when  I  drove 
along  the  wide  streets,  crowded 
with  foot-passengers  in  black,  and 
met  here  and  there  a  patrol  of  Rus- 
sian infantry,  or  a  few  Cossacks 
with  ragged  ponies  and  long  lances, 
there  was  something  in  the  close 
proximity  of  these  antagonistic 
forces  which  gave  me  the  s^me  sort 
of  sensation  I  once  experienced  in 
America,  when  a  gentleman  in- 
formed me  that  the  barrel  upon 
which  I  was  sitting  smoking  a  cigar 
contained  gunpowder.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  in  spite  of  the 
efforts  of  the  Grand-Duke  Con- 
stantine  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Central  Committee  on  the  other, 
the  spark  may  fall  at  any  moment, 
and  Warsaw  may  blow  up. 

The  two  first  essentials  to  the 
traveller's  comfort  in  Warsaw,  are 
a  lantern,  and  a  permit  to  be  out 
after  ten  o'clock  at  night.  After 
seven  the  streets  present  a  most 
singular  aspect ;  everybody  is  com- 
pelled to  carry  a  lantern,  and  the 
town  seems  inhabited  by  a  popula- 
tion of  lively  fflow-worms.  After 
ten  o'clock  all  this  disappears ;  here 
and  there  at  long  intervals  a  stray 
lantern  may  be  seen,  but  the  bearer 
of  it  carries  in  his  pocket  a  permit 
to  be  in  the  streets  at  all.  Very 
few  Poles  carry  these,  as  it  implies 
too  great  a  familiarity  with  the 
Russian  authorities,  and  loyal  Poles 
pride  them^^elves  upon  not  having 
sufficient  interest  to  obtain  one. 

With  a  pair  of  coloured  trousers 
and  a  hat,  however,  one  may  do  a 
good  dl^al  without  a  permit,  as  no 
native  will  be  seen  in  either  the  one 
or  the*  other.    Thtt  weareri  there- 
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fore,  mnflt  expect  black  looks  from  cution  if  they  are  discovered  npon 
the  townspeople;  bat,  en  revanche^  him  by  the  Kassian  Foldiery.  I 
lie  is  not  so  likely  to  be  molested  therefore  declined .  hardening  my- 
by  the  police.  Upon  one  or  two  self  with  so  dangerons  a  docament. 
occasions  I  was  oat  late  with-  At  the  period  or  my  visit,  among 
oat  a  permit,  bat  escaped  obser-  other  proclamations  issued  by  the 
vation  by  getting  into  the  deep  Central  Committee,  was  one  warn- 
sbadow  when  any  one  passed.  I  ing  the  people  against  sparioas  do- 
foand  several  people  doing  the  same  caments  emanating  from  the  Ras- 
thing ;  they  are  apt  to  l^lt  to  some  sian  Government,  bat  which  par- 
other  corner  on  a  new  arrival,  and  ported  to  be  promulgated  by  the 
it  becomes  qaite  an  interesting  Central  Committee,  and  to  which  a 
amasement  to  dodge  about,  not  nn-  stamp  in  imitation  of  the  one  used 
like  the  game  of  post,"  the  usual  by  that  body  was  appended.  The 
forfeit  being  a  night  in  prison.  The  idea  of  the  authorities  in  resorting 
police,  however,  are  not  stricter  to  this  ruse  was  characteristic;  but 
tlian  is  necessary  to  keep  up  ap-  the  stamp  was  badly  imitated,  and 
pearances,  as  they  are  all  in  the  though  for  the  moment  it  created 
movement :  one  of  them  informed  some  little  confusion,  the  public  are 
a  friend  of  mine  that  the  muzzle  now  on  their  guard  against  similar 
of  a  rifle  he  was  endeavouring  to  forgeries.  Another  notification  an- 
smnggle  home  beneath  his  great-  nounced  the  death  of  two  persons 
coat  was  visible  above  the  collar,  who  were  executed  a3  spies  in  the 
and  he  had  better  hide  it  before  streets  of  Warsaw  by  order  of  the 
the  patrol  came,  for  the  patrol  are  Central  Committee;  the  warrant  for 
disagreeably  personal  in  their  in-  their  execution  was  found  pinned 
vestigations,  particularly  when  they  npon  their  dead  bodies  It  is  pro- 
are  not  sufficiently  educated  to  read  bable  that  the  police  on  duty  at  the 
the  permits.  time  looked  the  other  way. 

In  spite  of  all  their  endeavours,  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
the  united  exertions  of  the  Grand-  feature  of  the  whole  of  this  move- 
Duke  Const  an  tine.  General  Berg,  ment  is  the  continued  existence  of 
and  the  Marquis  WielopoYski,  are  this  Committee  in  spite  of  all  the 
incapable  of  suppressing  the  Central  eflfbrts  of  the  Government  to  sup- 
Committee,  or  of  preventing  that  press  it.  The  authority  it  wields 
occult  body  from  governing  not  over  the  Poles  is  marvellous.  Every 
only  Warsaw,  but  Poland,  just  as  order  is  executed  as  soon  as  it  is 
it  pleases.  It  makes  use  of  the  given,  and  it  possesses .  the  confi- 
Government  telegraph  for  the  trans-  dence  of  the  country  so  completely, 
mission  of  its  information,  of  the  that  if  it  commanaed  the  suspen- 
Government  post-office  for  the  for-  sion  of  hostilities  to-morrow,  there 
warding  of  its  despatches,  of  the  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  insnrrec- 
Government  machinery  for  the  pro-  tion  would  be  at  an  end.  Many 
mulgation  of  its  ordert*,  of  the  Gov-  are  the  stories  told  of  the  mysteri- 
ernment  clerks  for  the  obtaining  X)us  working  of  this  secret  council, 
of  official  information,  of  the  Gov-  Some  assert  that  it  consists  realty 
ernment  police  for  carrying  out  its  of  only  one  man,  who  is  known 
secret  designs  —  in  fact,  of  every-  only  to  two  other  men,  who  in 
body  in  Poland,  whether  in  Govern-  their  turn  are  known  to  four  others, 
ment  employ  or  not,  except  the  and  so  on,  each  set  being  bound 
Russian  army,  the  Marquis  Wielo-  not  to  reveal  the  particular  link  in 
polski,  and  the  peasants  of  some  the  chain  with  which  they  have  to 
districts.  The  proclamations  of  the  deal,  so  that  the  first  man  would 
Central  Committee  are  freely  circa-  be  unknown  to  the  four.  But 
lated,  and  the  passports  issued  by  it,  these  are  the  fables  with  which 
which  facilitate  the  movements  of  wonder-loving  gos9i[)S  delight  to 
the  stranger  anxious  to  visit  their  amnse  strangers.  The  fact  i^,  that 
oMDps,  bat  iDfolye  his  qpeedy  eze-  tbe  membecs  of  the  Gentnil  ire  very 
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well  known  to  a  great  Domber  of 
pereoop,  and  that  practically  it  is 
merely  a  sort  of  npper  hoase  to  the 
more  active  and  iotelligeot  spirits 
of  Warsaw,  who  discass  in  private 
the  measures  to  which  the  Central 
Gommittee  give  effect  Latterly 
the  aristocratic  element  has  pre- 
dominattfd  in  its  councils,  and  there 
is  probably  scarcely  a  single  indi- 
Tidaal  on  the  Committee  now  who 
was  on  it  in  January,  when  the 
movement  was  commenced.  This 
ii  not  on  account  of  any  wide  di- 
vergence of  opinion,  althoagh  there 
is  an  essentml  difference  in  ttie 
views  of  the  two  partief),  so  mnch 
as  in  the  fact  of  every  original  mem- 
her  having  been  either  execated, 
imprisoned,  exiled,  or  obliged  to 
join  an  insurgent  band ;  still  the 
Committee  exists,  and  would  con- 
tioue  to  exist  if  every  member  of  it 
were  arrested  to-morrow.  The  odd 
thing  is,  that  there  is  no  difficulty 
whatever  in  communicating  with  it. 
It  lives  nowhere,  but  is  to  be  found 
everywhere.  A  band  of  insurgents 
having  occasion  to  take  some  forage, 
^c,  from  a  peasant  the  other  day, 
gare  him  an  order  for  payment  on 
the  Central  Committee.  He  being 
as  ignorant  of  p4»litics  as  most  of 
his  class,  came  into  Warsaw  and 
asked  the  first  person  he  met  which 
was  the  way  to  the  Central  Com- 
mittee: people  laughed  and  passed 
00 ;  at  last  he  went  to  the  Russian 
police-<  fiKce  and  inquired  there,  in- 
gfououaly  remarking  that  "he 'had  a 
claim  on  it  for  some  money.  The  po- 
lice could  give  him  no  a<«i8tance ;  bat 
requested  him,  should  he  ever  find 
the  Committee,  to  come  back  and 
tell  them  where  it  was.  So  he  wan- 
dered disconsolately  on  till  he  came 
to  a  group  of  persons  in  one  of  the 
pablic  squares,  and  asked  one  of 
them  if  he  could  direct  him  to  the 
Central  Committee.  Tbe  gentle- 
man be  addressed  took  him  at  once 
op  a  by-street  and  inquired  his 
reason  for  wishing  to  find  it,  on 
which  the  peasant  pulled  ont  his 
order  for  payment  fur  forage  re- 
ceired  by  insurgents.  The  gentle- 
man ifflmediately  took  the  order, 
pnUad  oat  bte  pwie,  paid  tbe  money, 


and  made  the  man  put  his  mark  in 
pencil  to  a  formal  Central  Commit- 
tee receipt  which  he  had  in  his 
pocket  Half  an  hour  later  a  body 
of  police  were  crossing  tbe  square 
under  the  guidance  of  the  ungrate- 
ful rustic,  and  minutely  examining 
the  by-streets ;  bnt  the  groap  of 
persons  had  vanished,  and  the 
gentleman  who  had  represented  the 
Central  Committee  upon  the  occa- 
sion was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

A  glacis,  about  half  a  mile  wide, 
separates  the  city  of  Warsaw  from 
the  citadel.  It  is  filled  to  overflow- 
ing with  political  prisoners,  and 
every  mornmg  crowds  of  women 
may  be  seen  clustered  round  the 
prison  doors,  who  have  brought 
comforts  to  their  relatives  and 
friends,  with  whom,  by  special 
favour,  they  are  sometimes  per- 
mitted to  communicate.  In  the 
event  of  a  popular  movement  in 
the  city,  the  guns  of  the  fort  could 
lay  it  in  ruins;  but  it  wonid  not 
offer  any  very  formidable  resistance 
to  the  siege  operations  of  a  regular 
army.  A  barrier  round  the  town  is 
guarded  by  Russian  sentries,  and 
they  examine  minutely  the  passes 
of  persons  who  may  wish  to  g[o  in- 
to the  country  for  a  drive.  This  i£i, 
however,  a  luxury  very  rarely  in- 
dulged in  by  the  inhabitants,  parti j 
because  a  pass  is  not  a  very  easy 
thing  for  a  Pole  to  get,  and  partly 
because  the  country,  even  clo.-e  up 
to  tbe  city,  is  by  no  means  safe. 
The  insargents  come  to  within  two 
or  three  miles  of  it,  and  Cossacks, 
not  very  scrupulous  in  their  treat- 
ment of  harmless  wayfarers,  scour 
the  neighbourhood.  Tbe  insurgents 
themselves,  however,  find  very  little 
difficulty  in  going  in  and  out  of  the 
town  as  they  please  Tbe  sentries 
are  all  to  be  bought,  and  in  tbe 
night  can  easily  be  induced  for  a 
consideration  to  look  tbe  other  way 
while  their  enemies  are  passing  to 
or  from  their  camps.  Indeed,  so 
ready  are  the  Russian  soldiers  to 
provide  themselves  with  the  means 
of  procuring  brandy,  that  they  will- 
ingly sell  their  ammunition  to  the 
insurgents,  and  are  only  prevented 
fron  telling  their  anus  m  well,  by 
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the  impossibility  of  accoantioff  for 
Uie  absence  of  them  to  the  military 
authorities. 

General  Berg  was  sent  expressly 
horn  St.  Petersburg  to  assist  in  the 
military  administration  of  Poland, 
and  arrived  in  Warsaw  about  the 
same  time  as  myself;  he  is  reported 
to  have  said,  after  bis  first  week's 
experience  of  the  difficulties  with 
which  he  had  to  contend,  from  the 
unanimity  amongst   all   classes  of 
Poles,   whether  employed   by  the 
Government  or  not,  in  favour  of 
the  movement,  that  there  was  only 
one   other  man   in  Warsaw  upon 
whom    he    could   depend  besides 
bim^elf,   and   that    this   was  the 
Grand-Dake  *  Constantine.    The  re- 
mark was  aimed  specially  at  the 
Marquis    Wielopolski,    the  Civil 
Governor,    between     whom  and 
General  Berg  an  intense  jealousy 
existed,   notwithstanding    the  fact 
of  both  being  included  in  an  order 
from  St.  Petersburg,  which  com- 
manded the  inhabitants  of  War£>aw 
to  take  off  their  hats  whenever  they 
met  either  the  Grand-Dake,  Berg,  or 
Wielopolski.    TJje  poor  Marquis," 
as  he  is  called,  par  exccUeiiUy  because 
be  is  the  only  noble  of  that  rank  iu 
Poland,  enjoys  a  most  unenviable 
distinction  amongst  both  the  Kus- 
sians  and  his  own  countrymen,  the 
Poles.     The   former   distrust  him 
because  be  is  a  Pole,  and  was  en- 
gaged in  the  revolution  of  183U-31 ; 
the  latter  call  him  a  traitor,  and 
the  author  of  all  the  misery  which 
has  latterly  fallen  upon  their  un- 
happy country.    While  General  Berg 
reports  him  to  the  Emperor  as  un- 
fit for  the  Imperial  confidence,  the 
Poles  endeavour  to  get  rid  of  him 
by  poison.    It  is  sufficient  for  the 
Marquis"  to  propose  a  measure 
to  insure  the  opposition  of  Berg; 
but  as  the  latter  has  also  an  oppo- 
nent to  his  policy  in  the  Grand- 
Duke,  Wielopolski  has  in  the  long- 
run   been    triumphant  However, 
much  we  may  regret  that  the  most 
remarkable  Pole  which  this  century 
has  produced  should   have  phiced 
himself  in  a  false  position  with  re- 
ference to  bis  country,  we  are  bound 
to  ftocord  him  «  certain  qiuJified 


Admiration.     There    is  something 
grand  in   his   imperturbable  8tul> 
bornness,  in  his  egregious  self-suffi- 
ciency,  and    in    his  indomitable 
courage.     In  his  ponderous  figure, 
massive  brow  and  chin,  and  shrewd 
eyes,  there  is  an  individuality  that 
imposes  upon  those  who  come  iinder 
his  influence.     His  appearance  re- 
minded me  at  the  same  time  of  Yeh 
and  Cavour,  and  his  character  does 
not  belie   his  looks.    It  contains 
about   equal    proportions    of  the 
Chinaman  and  the   Italian ;  with 
the  pride  and  obstinacy  of  the  one 
he  combines  the  Jirime  and  intel- 
ligence of  the  other.    Stolid  and 
reflective,  he  elaborated   a  policy 
repugnant    to    his    country,  and 
trusted  to  the  strength  of  his  will 
and  the  inflexibility  of  his  character 
to  force  it  upon  the  nation;  but 
he   overestimated   his   power,  the 
nation  refused  to  bend,  and  Wielo- 
polski, too  proud  to  yield,  became 
the  servant  of  Russia*  Piirenolo- 
gically  speaking,  the  inordinate  de- 
velopment  of  the   organ   of  self- 
esteem    has    neutralised    all  the 
grand  qualities  which   might  have 
made  him  the  saviour  and  the  bless- 
ing of  bis  country.    The  scheme  to 
which  be  has  sacrificed  his  own 
reputation  and  bis  country's  well- 
being  was  a  vast  conception,  and 
seems  to  have  been  suggested  by 
the   Galioian    massacres   in  1846. 
Then  it  was  that  he  addressed  to 
Prince  Metternich  a  celebrated  let- 
ter, which  ended  in  an  exordium  to 
his  countrymen  : — We  must  take 
a  line.    Instead  of  the  irregular 
and  haphazard  course  we  have  been 
hitherto  pursuing, .  we  must,  by  a 
bold  stroke  which  may  cause  our 
hearts  to  bleed,  substitute  fur  it  a 
line  of  conduct  which  is  safe,  and 
which  is  marked  out   for  us  by 
events.'*   And  then  he  proposed  to 
Poland  to  abdicate  its  pretensions 
as  a  distinct   nationality,  and  to 
put  itself  at  the  head  of  Sclavonia. 
His  idea  was,  in  other  words,  that 
the  superior  moral  and  intellectual 
resources  of  Poland  should  be  directed 
to  the  annexation  of  Russia  —  that 
the    Poles,  ideotif^ing  themselves 
with  the  aspinilioQS  And  aims  of  the 
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Sclavonic  nationaliUeSi  ehonld,  aa 
their  most  civilised  representative, 
coDtrol  the  destinies  of  eastern  Eu- 
rope. "The  nobility  of  Poland," 
be  writes,  **  will  sorely  prefer  to 
march  with  Russia  at  the  head 
of  a  Sclavonic  civilisation,  young, 
vigorous,  and  with  a  great  future 
before  it,  than  to  be  dragged,  jos- 
tled, despised,  hated,  and  insulted 
at  the  tail  of  a  decrepid,  intriguing, 
aod  presuming  civilisation."  But 
the  Poles,  however  much  they  might 
bate  Germany,  could  not  make  com- 
mon cause  with  Russia  against  it. 
They  still  clung  to  the  traditions 
of  their  former  independence,  and 
prefinred  rather  to  fight  siogle- 
baoded  against  three  enemies,  than 
to  identify  themselves  with  one  in 
the  hope  of  crushiDg  the  other  two. 
Wielopolski  was  too  enamoured  of 
bim^f  aod  his  plan  to  abandon  it. 
If  Poland  declined  to  found  Pan- 
elavonia,  Wielopolski  would  found 
it  by  himself;  and  he  went  to  St 
Petersburg  to  take  the  preliminary 
steps.  The  first  was  the  subjaga- 
tioD  of  Poland  by  force,  as  argu- 
ment had  proved  of  no  avail ;  and 
in  order  to  carry  this  out  thorongli- 
)y,  be  succeeded  in  getting  named 
tie  governor  of  the  country.  Of 
coarse  he  found  himself  placed  in 
a  position  of  direct  antagonism  with 
tbe  whole  nation,  and  coald  only 
rely  on  Russian  bayonets  to  give 
effect  to  his  will.  This  he  never 
Krupled  to  do.  He  never  hesitated 
to  trample  on  anything,  so  that  he 
coold  keep  his  own  head  erect.  It 
became  a  struggle  between  the  na- 
tion and  the  man.  We  cannot  but 
wonder  whether  there  was  not  a 
fiercer  struggle  ?oiog  on  within  the 
man  himself.  Has  he  never  felt, 
DOW  that  he  has  laid  the  country 
be  so  undoubtedly  loves,  prostrate 
aod  bleed iqff  at  his  feet,  one  twinge 
of  remorse?  Has  he  never  thought 
of  the  day  when  he  fouglit  for  tbe 
liberties  he  is  now  crushing,  when 
be  was  the  ambassador  to  England 
of  tbe  same  people,  engaged  in  the 
nme  straggle  that  they  are  now,  and 
wben  be  pleaded  for  them  so  elo- 
quently?   Haa  be  never  inwardly 


cursed  that  pride  of  his  nature 
which  has  so  olinded  and  hardened 
him  that  he  thought  he  could 
change  the  aspirations  of  a  nation, 
and  did  not  sbrink  from  massa- 
cring them  when  he  failed  ?  Un- 
fortunately, Wielopolski  had  not 
been  long  in  Warsaw  before  his 
amour  propre  became  involved  in 
another  direction.  He  had  assur- 
ed the  Emperor  that  he  understood 
the  Poles,  and  could  govern  the 
country;  but  every  day  was  prov- 
ing the  contrary,  and  the  immi- 
nence of  an  outbreak  threatened 
altogether  to  destroy  his  credit  and 
his  prestige.  Then  it  was  that  he 
proposed  the  Conscription  Act  in 
the  dead  of  winter.  No  wonder 
his  countrymen  call  him  traitor. 
And  they  are  right  A  man  who 
will  not  sacrifice  his  own  pride  to 
tbe  good  of  his  country  is  a  traitor 
—  not,  perhaps,  in  the  worst  sense, 
but  in  one  equally  fatal  to  the 
cause  he  ought,  if  necessary,  to  die 
for.  And  Wielopolski  would  die 
sooner  than  give  in  ;  so  he  clings 
to  Warsaw,  and  drives  about  the 
streets  surrounded  by  a  Russiari 
escort  to  protect  him  from  the  bul-  « 
lets  of  his  countrymen. 

Notwithstanding  the  rigorons 
measures  adopted  by  the  Russian 
Government,  and  the  stringency  of 
the  rules  to  which  everybody  is 
obliged  to  conform  in  Warsaw, 
there  is  an  entire  freedom  in  the 
expression  of  opinion.  It  is  only 
before  a  popular  outbreak,  when 
public  feeling,  seething  and  fer- 
menting, has  not  yet  found  a  vent, 
that  people  are  afraid  to  speak. 
When  the  surface  la  still  calm,  any 
solitary  individual  venturing  to  ex- 
press an  opinion  is  at  once  seized, 
so  that  it  is  generally  difficult  be- 
forehand to  predict  a  revolution. 
There  is  always  a  moment  of  lull, 
and  the  police  are  doubly  active, 
while  the  masses  are  nerving  them- 
selves silently  for  the  final  effort. 
No  sooner  is  that  made  than  the 
tongnes  of  the  most  prudent  are 
loosened.  In  proportion  as  the 
prisons  are  filled  and  arrests  in- 
crease do  men  become  reckless,  un- 
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::  .AmraaMBt  pres  op  in 
:ihr  dbStiNBpt  to  cQotroI  the 
t-aCvui  3p«ciL  TTheo  oae  com- 
tvTtf  «f3&]MS  ft&imttee  a  whole 
«D(i  each  indiTidaal  is 
IviTit'iKd  to  express  it,  imprison- 
^<eones  impossible.  Thos 
^^i^^ec^  that  treason  and  re- 
t^CwtiHs.  80  fiir  as  Russia  was 
were  openly  talked  in 
WjkTsiw;  spies  were  of  but  little 
ar^.  because  they  would  have 
booa  obliged  to  report  everybody  in 
Cie  town  for  the  same  oSence.  But 
t!^  cSoe  of  a  spy  was  not  coveted ; 
even  Jews  were  not  to  be  bribed. 
The  police  of  the  Central  Committee 
was  ^>  much  more  efficient  than 
that  of  the  Russian  Government, 
that  sooner  or  later  the  doom  of  a 
«py  was  certain.  So  far,  then,  as 
the  liberty  of  discussing  openly  the 
situation  was  concerned,  there  was 
no  difficulty.  Every  one  was  glad 
to  give  a  stranger  the  benefit  of  his 
patriotic  opinions.  The  Warsaw 
Society  met  at  each  other*s  houses ; 
triumphed  over  the  news  of  victories 
eained  by  insurgents  ;  mourned  over 
defeats ;  anathematised  Russia  in 
general,  and  Berg  and  Wielopolski 
in  particular ;  canvassed  the  proba- 
bilities of  aid  from  without,  and 
the  expediency  of  the  policy  to  be 
adopted  by  the  Central  Committee. 
It  was  strange  to  be  in  a  room  with 
thirty  or  forty  persons,  all  of  whom 
were  uttering  sentiments  which 
would  have  infallibly  consigned 
them  to  Siberia  if  they  had  been 
heard  by  a  Russian ;  and  yet  so 
thoroughly  confident  of  each  other, 
that  no  man  hesitated  to  eay  exactly 
what  he  thought ;  and  Lnteriesting  to 
observe  the  phases  of  character  aa 
indicated  by  the  nature  of  the  views 
expressed  —  some  so  sanguine  of  the 
power  of  the  internal  forces  at  work 
that  they  were  comparatively  in- 
difierent  to  foreign  intervention ; 
others  so  earnestly  anxious  for  an 
indication  from  any  Western  Power 
of  a  disposition  to  take  up  their 
cause  ;  some  gloomy  and  despondent 
of  the  whole  affiiir ;  some  alarmed 
at  the  strong  infusion  of  the  middle- 
class  element,  to  which  the  move- 
ment owed  so  much  of  its  force ;  all 


interested  in  hearing  what  impres- 
sion a  stranger  had  received,  and  in 
discovering  what  he  considered  to 
be  their  ultimate  chances  of  success. 

It  was  indeed  difficult  for  a  tra- 
veller to  arrive,  on  such  short  no- 
tice,  at  any  definite  conclusion ;  but 
no  one  could  be  long  in  the  country 
without  perceiving  that  one  ingre- 
dient most  essential  to  a  successful 
revolution  was  wanting.  The  lead- 
'ing  spirit  had  not  appeared  —  the 
movement  had  not  yet  found  a  liv- 
ing representative.  For  a  moment, 
persons  looking  on  from  abroad 
expected  to  find  in  Langiewicz  a 
second  Garibaldi,  but  Poland  has 
not  yet  produced  either  a  Garibaldi 
or  a  Cavour.  The  Central  Govern- 
ment at  Warsaw  has  proved  itself  a 
most  admirably-contrived  machine 
for  the  management  of  internal 
affairs,  but  the  wisdom  of  its  mea- 
sures has  not  been  in  proportion  to 
the  adroitness  which  has  been  ex- 
hibited in  carrying  out  its  organisa- 
tion. To  make  it  effective  it  should 
be  the  tool  of  one  man,  and  he  a 
man  of  consummate  genius.  In 
supreme  moments,  if  the  ship  is  to 
weather  the  storm,  it  must  be  steered 
by  one  hand  and  one  head ;  and 
it  does  not  seem  that  there  is  any 
political  leader  of  surpassing  ability, 
who,  by  means  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee, governs  the  country.  Hence 
the  very  composition  of  the  national 
government  undergoes  change,  and 
there  is  not  that  consistency  and 
decision  in  its  policy  which  would 
give  confidence  were  it  under  the 
guidance  of  one  man.  However, 
that  is  a  misfortune,  and  not  a  faulL 
The  Central  Committee,  of  whom- 
soever it  may  be  composed,  deserves 
the  highest  credit  for  patriotism  and 
skilful  organisation ;  and  whatever 
may  be  the  result  of  their  labours, 
they  will  have  deserved  well  of  their 
country,  and  have  given  evidence  of 
a  great  many  most  useful  qualities. 

Hitherto  my  observations  had 
been  confined  to  the  men  of  council. 
I  still  wished,  before  leaving  the 
country,  to  see  the  men  of  action  at 
work  in  the  field  ;  and  I  shall  hope 
in  my  next  to  give  you  the  results 
of  my  ezperieDces  in  this  direction. 
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It  has  happened  to  me  lately  to 
traTel  in  Irelimd,  and  pass  over  a 
coDsiderable  qaantitj  of  ground 
which  I  had  seen  on  a  previoas 
visit  jast  twelve  years  earlier ;  and 
in  the  interval  I  fonnd  that  a  change 
had  passed  over  the  land  equally 
astonbhing  and  gratifying.  My  pre- 
vioos  visit  was  not  exactly  in  one 
of  the  famine  years,  but  the  para- 
lysis of  that  crisis  still  lay  heavy  on 
the  land.  The  work  on  hand  was 
still  the  clearing  away  of  the  rub- 
bish of  the  old  broken-down  social 
system,  before  the  nation  could 
fairly  start  into  new  life.  All  over 
it,  was  lamentation  and  mourning 
and  woe.  The  very  jest  and  laugh 
of  the  legendary  Irishman,  merry 
when  shir^eas,  were  extinguished  ; 
and  a  grim  echo  of  the  departed 
merriment  came  from  a  peasant  to 
whom  I  expressed  my  wonder  at 
the  universality  of  tbreadbareness 
and  rags  —  wondering  when,  where, 
and  in  what  circumstances  the  rai- 
ments, so  universally  venerable, 
could  have  been  new  —  Ah,  sir, 
they  were  new  before  the  famine  I  " 

There  was  reason  to  expect  some 
diange  of  scene,  for  such  powers 
had  been  at  work  as  will  exercise 
more  influence  over  the  social  con- 
dition of  a  people  than  a  political 
revolution,  or  even  a  war.  The 
oeosua  of  1841  gave  a  popula- 
tion of  8,175,124;  that  of  1851 
reduced  the  number  to  6,552,385. 
The  return  for  1861  was  5,764,543. 
During  my  earlier  visit  the  morti- 
fying process  alone  was  going  on  ; 
at  the  second,  there  had  been  time 
for  the  restorative  to  show  itself. 
In  1849  upwards  of  2,000,000  of 
paupers  had  to  be  relieved ;  in  the 
tenth  year  afterwards  the  number 
did  not  quite  reach  150,000.  Con- 
currently with  these  processes,  the 
Eflcumbered  Estates  Commission 
were  busy  transferring  .vast  tracts 
of  land  from  the  descendants  of  its 
ancient  owners  to  new  men.  This 
is  a  toaching  process  to  the  ro- 
mance-writer    ftnd  the  sentimental 
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poet.  See  what  Scott  makes  out 
of  one  small  instance,  and  that 
only  partly  effected,  in  *Guy  Man- 
nering.'  But  what  is  the  pathos  of 
a  romance  to  the  expression  of  the 
regrets  and  broken  associations  that 
must  have  attended  the  disposal  of 
twenty-three  millions*  worth  of  pa- 
ternal acres  ?  yet  what  public  writer 
ventures,  on  sentimental  grounds, 
to  lament  the  metamorphosis  that 
passed  so  much  of  the  available 
soil  of  the  country  from  bankrupts 
who  let  it  lie  waste,  to  capitalists 
who  crop  it  on  the  principles  of 
high  farmmg?  Sentiment  bad  to 
be  dumb  in  the  case  of  a  peasantry 
whose  wages  were  doubled,  and  even 
in  some  places  trebled. 

For  all  this,  one  does  not  somehow 
expect  great  social  changes  to  b6> 
immediately  perceptible  on  the  out- 
ward surface  of  a  country,  like  the 
sb  if  tings  of  the  scenes  in  a  play. 
Hajji  Baba  bad  heard  of  distress 
and  calamity  in  England,  but  he 
could  not  perceive  the  Bymptoms  of 
misfortune  usual  in  Oriental  coun- 
tries, in  the  shape  of  ruined  houses, 
deserted  cities,  and  uncultivated 
fields.  In  this  instance,  however, 
the  palpable  and  physical  testimo- 
nies to  the  revolution  were  grand 
and  unmistakable.  Passing  through 
the  southern  provinces,  on  either 
side  of  the  railway  —  the  season  be- 
ing the  same  in  both  visits  —  the 
landscape  was  as  different  as  a  sum- 
mer landscape  from  a  winter.  Those 
dismal  stretches  of  flat  wet  waste 
—  green>  no  doubt,  but  with  the 
greenness  of  putrescence  and  de- 
cay, not  the  healthy  verdure  of 
vitality  and  growth  —  are  now  un- 
der the  plough,  or  fenced  off  in  dry 
and  healthy  pasture-paddocks,  fre- 
quented by  well-conditioned  kine. 
Nor  is  there  any  dash  of  sadness 
thrown  over  the  smiling  prospect 
by  touching  memorials  of  the  de- 
parted children  of  the  soil,  such  as 
are  apt  to  remain  after  clearances 
or  suchlike  social  revolutions  in  this 
island.   It  has  been  well  remarked, 
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that  the  tjpea  of  Goldemith's  *  De- 
serted Village,'  *'  Sweet,  smiling 
village,  loveliest  of  the  lawn,"  are 
all  English,  and  taken  from  his  ex- 
periences when,  in  his  days  of  strug- 
gle and  saccess,  he  took  his  walkis 
abroad  in  the  raral  districts  round 
London ;  not  from  his  boyish  me- 
mories of  an  Irish  ejection.  Skull, 
Skibereen,  and  Balinf«kellig8,  are  not 
the  places  where,  the  happy  garden 
having  smiled,  it  would  follow  that 
on  their  desertion  many  a  garden 
flower  would  grow  wild.  In  fact^ 
the  turf  hovels  would  just  slough 
back  into  the  sod  and  slime  from 
which  they  had  been  raised,  leaving 
no  mark  of  human  handiwork  be- 
hind them.  Many  of  them,  indeed, 
must  have  had  little  distance  to 
sink  ere  finding  their  level.  I  re- 
member seeing,  across  a  peat-moss  in 
Kerry,  smoke  rising  from  the  ground. 
Approaching  to  inspect  the  cause 
of  the  phenomenon,  I  found  that 
in  a  very  deep  peat-cutting  advan- 
tage had  been  taken  of  the  perpen- 
dicular sides  at  one  of  the  corners, 
in  such  manner  that,  by  raising  two 
turf  walls  at  a  right  angle,  a  square 
enclosure  was  made,  which,  roofed 
in,  became  a  house  wherein  human 
beings  dwelt.  While  sich  things 
existed,  I  remember  also  seeing  on 
the  estate  of  a  benevolent  landlord, 
who  had  a  hobby  for  improving 
mankind  by  the  simple  enlargement 
of  their  dwellings,  a  set  of  large  five- 
front-windowed  houses  —  literally 
villas  —  into  which  he  had  drafted  a 
portion  of  the  peasantry  from  their 
brown  hovels.  Their  acquired  na- 
ture had  become  too  strong  for  his 
project.  The  tenants  of  these  edi- 
fices, finding  the  rooms  too  krge 
and  light,  probably  experienced  the 
desire  to  hide  themselves  which 
moles  or  rats  would  feel  in  similar 
circumstance;  and  it  was  wonder- 
ful to  see  the  many  contrivances 
they  had  for  getting  into  small 
space,  and  keeping  out  light  and 
air.  Some  of  them,  by  way  of  keep- 
ing a  quantity  of  fuel  at  hand,  had 
built  a  sort  of  turf  huts  within  the 
large  chambers,  and  there  squatted. 
The  improvement  that  has  come 


in  the  course  of  nature,  though  dis- 
tinct enough,  is  on  a  scale  of  less 
exaggerated  contrast.  The  country 
is  speckled  with  moderate-sized  cot- 
tages, and  it  seems  to  be  a  general 
practice  to  whitewash  them.  The 
effect  of  this  is  very  cheerful.  Clean- 
liness without  takes  us  by  associa- 
tion to  the  idea  of  cleanliness  with- 
in, although  we  have  heard  of  the 
thing  called  a  whited  sepolchre. 

There  is  now  a  new  route  opened 
to  Ireland  by  Stranraer  and  Belfast 
—  four  hours  only  of  sailing,  and  only 
half  of  that  in  the  open  sea.  The 
effect  of  the  joarney  that  way  would 
be  to  give  an  unreflecting  person  a 
sad  notion  of  the  poverty  and  barbar- 
ism of  Scotland  when  compared  with 
Ireland.  Yon  go  towards  the  most 
highly  cnltivated  portion  of  the 
sister  country  through  the  dreariest 
part  of  Scotland.  Wigtownshire  is 
the  quartziest  district  in  the  British 
dominions.  Its  lumpish  brown 
hilld  look  as  if  they  were  sown  with 
salt,  or  had  just  caught  the  first 
brush  of  a  snow-storm.  Yet  it  will 
be  some  time  ere  the  average  of  the 
Irish  peasantry  be  as  comfortable 
as  the  dwellers  of  this  waste,  for 
they  take  care  that  no  more  of  them 
shall  inhabit  it  than  can  obtain  a 
competent  living  within  it,  poor  as 
it  is.  Passing  from  the  north  to 
the  south  of  Ireland,  von  still  see 
that  yon  are  going,  as  it  were,  from 
an  old  country,  where  capital  and 
industry  have  been  invested  for 
generations,  to  a  new  ;  but  there  is 
not  the  absolute  contrast  one  used 
to  see.  It  was  a  far  greater  con- 
trast, and  in  itself  a  carious  sight, 
to  observe,  as  I  did,  here  and  there, 
and  especially  near  Limerick, 
patches  of  the  old  sour  ^  mountain,*' 
with  its  brown  hovels,  left  in  the 
midst  of  stretches  of  modern  cul- 
ture, like  fossils  valuable  as  testi- 
monies to  the  characteristics  of  a 
departed  age.  I  wondered  whether 
toe  dwellers  in  the  neat  white- 
washed cottages  looked  down  on 
those  in  the  peat  hovels,  or  if  it 
might  be  the  other  way,  and  the 
pristine  children  of  the  soil  despised 
their  better-housed  and  better-farm- 
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io^  neighbows  as  an  effeminate 
race,  who  had  degenerated  from  the 
Qsages  of  their  peat-smoked  and  po- 
tato-fed  ancestry,  and  become  vic- 
tims of  that  propensity  to  abandon 
the  hardy  sunpiicity  of  pristine 
manner?,  and  yield  to  the  sedoo- 
tiois  of  lozorions  effeminacy  which, 
according  to  an  established  formula 
adopted  by  a  certain  class  of  histo- 
riaop,  baa  led  mao^  a  noble  nation 
to  decay. 

The  appearance  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  ooontry  was  as  tho- 
roughly changed  as  that  of  its  face. 
Formerly  rags  were  the  rale,  and 
decent  sofficiency  of  clothing  the 
exception  —  now  the  condition  is  in- 
Terted.  This  phenomenon  I  found 
most  signally  lilostrated  in  Dublin, 
wboe  of  course  it  passed  before  the 
eye  on  the  largest  scale.  There 
abound,  chiefly  for  the  use  of  young 
people,  pictnre-books  of  national 
costumes,  where  the  Swiss  peasant 
swaggers  in  his  jager-hat,  sash,  and 
leggings,  and  the  canny  Scot  mas- 
qomdes  in  that  angular  and  zig- 
zag coBtnme  which  the  skill  of 
Cockney  tailors  ioyented  for  the 
Highland  regiments  —  these  books, 
I  have  observed,  shy  Ireland,  as 
aflbrding  nothing  distinctive  enough 
to  be  set  down  as  national  costume. 
Yet  was  no  human  being  in  any 
part  of  the  world  more  specifically 
marked  out  than  the  Milesian  of 
twelve  years  ago,  by  the  thatch  of 
glutinous  rags  into  which  had  tri- 
turated the  long  frieze  coat,  small- 
cbthes,  and  grey  hose.  Now,  a  few 
aged  peasants  retain  their  rags  — 
more,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  from  habit 
than  necessity;  and  they  look  as 
much  at  home  in  them,  and  as  proud 
as  any  forefathers  of  the  village  ad- 
hering to  the  costume  of  their  gen- 
eration through  the  novelties  of  a 
fickle  age  Among  the  well-clad 
majority,  the  k>ng  coat  and  small- 
ckHbes  seem  to  be  rapidly  passing 
away,  and  making  room  for  the 
common  jacket  and  trousers  Qf  the 
English  peasant  and  mechanic. 

Wandering  about  in  some  lone 
places  in  search  of  scenery  and  an- 
tiquities,   I    missed,  without  deep 


regret,  a  specialty  of  the  former 
times  which  I  can  express  no  other- 
wise than  as  an  oppressive  sense  of 
being  haunted  by  the  natives.  You 
creptf  for  instance,  up  the  edge  of  a 
brawling  brook,  and,  finding  a  plot 
of  dry  green  turf,  undid  your  wal- 
let, and  proceeded  to  your  repast, 
hoping  for  snch  privacy  as  you 
would  find  in  the  Highlands  or  West- 
moreland. Bat  when  you  looked 
around,  you  found  that  two  or  three 
human  beings  had  slunk  close  to 
ouj  and  that  so  many  pairs  of 
ungry  eyes  were  watching  your 
proceedings.  They  did  not  beg 
from  you,  but  they  were  there,  and 
that  was  enough  to  disperse  the 
joys  of  solitude :  nor,  wherever 
you  wandered,  could  you  entirely 
get  rid  of  them.  They  were  not 
always  the  same  persons,  any  more 
than  the  midges  which  infest  yon 
in  a  walk  through  the  forest  in  a 
wet  August  evening  are  always  the 
same  group  of  midges,  but  they  are 
the  same  so  far  as  the  victim  is 
concerned.  I  believe  the  cause  of 
this  peculiarity  was  of  a  kind  cal- 
culated rather  to  demand  pity  than 
to  incur  censure.  It  arose  from  a 
sense  of  misery,  helplessness,  and 
uncertainty,  engendering  a  pro- 
pensity to  cling  around  the  tolera- 
bly weli-drcfsed  stranger,  as  an  ob- 
ject in  which  there  was  hope  and 
possible  protection  against  the  over- 
whelming evils  of  the  time.  The  pro- 
verbial helplessness  of  the  stranger 
dependent  on  the  kindness  and  be- 
nevolent influence  of  those  he  so- 
journs among  was  reversed  >in  Ire- 
land. The  stranger  tourist  was  the 
man  of  power  and  influence,  who 
seemed  to  radiate  around  him  a  pro- 
tecting influence  over  those  among 
whom  he  sojourned.  In  this  as  well 
as  other  more  substantial  things  I 
found  a  change,  comfortable  to  my- 
self and  cheering  as  an  indication 
of  misery  past  and  prosperity  pre- 
sent 

Begging,  of  course,  has  eminently 
decreased,  and  whether  that  will  be 
an  agreeable  change  ta  him  will  de- 
pend much  on  the  taste  of  the  tra- 
veller in  Ireland.  There  is  a  story 
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of  a  political  economist  perambu- 
lating Ireland,  who,  baving  been 
Babjected  to  long  and  eloqaent  im- 
ploration  by  a  native  mendicant 
walking  on  by  his  side,  at  last 
tnmed  round,  and,  drawing  on  the 
resources  of  his  special  science,  said, 
sternly,  "  Now,  what  service  have 
you  done  to  me  to  entitle  you  to 
expect  a  payment  in  the  current 
com  of  the  realm  T"  ^  And  plase 
yer  honour,  haven't  I  been  keepin' 
you  in  discoorse  7"  was  the  answer. 
The  philosopher  spurned  it  with  in- 
dignant scorn,  but  in  reality  it  in- 
volved a  sounder  principle  of  poli- 
tical economy  than  any  that  had 
for  some  time  passed  through  bis 
bead.  He  had  been,  of  course,  taught 
to  accept  and  respect  as  absolutely 
as  any  axiom  in  geometry  the  prin- 
ciple that  labour  is  divided  into 
productive  and  unproductive.  But 
this  division  is  not  strong  enough 
to  keep  up  an  actual  separation  in 
practical  life.  It  means,  that  when- 
ever there  comes  forth  something 
tangible,  that  can  be  handled,  pock- 
eted, stored  up,  and  broken  or  kept 
whole— as  stockings,  hats,  and  bot- 
tles— then  the  labour  is  productive ; 
but  if  nothing  come  thus  from  it, 
it  is  t/fiproductive.  The  painter  of 
the  scene  in  a  theatre — the  maker 
of  the  actors'  dresses —  are  thus  each 
a  productive  labourer  ;  but  the  actor 
himself,  of  whose  services  they  are 
only  the  subordinate  mute  assist- 
ants, is  i^nproductive.  A  book  is 
of  course  a  produced  article  of  com- 
merce, but  it  as  been  made  solely 
by  the  papermaker,  the  printer,  and 
the  binder ;  the  author's  share  in 
the  work  is  unproductive,  and  goes 
for  nothing :  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  admit  him  to  be  productive,  can 
we  exclude  the  orator  while  we  in- 
clude the  printer  who  gives  his 
speeches  to  the  world  ?  According  to 
this  classification,  the  manufacturer 
of  the  cigar  which  you  puff  Jnto  the 
cloud  for  the  soothing  of  your  nerves 
is  productive,  but  the  artist  who 
soothes  them  with  divine  music  is 
not.  The  thing  won't  hold,  and 
we  must  include  among  producers 
worthy  of  their  hire,  whoever  does 


aught  that  we  like  and  are  ready 
to  pay  for.  Now,  to  every  man  of 
taste  the  "  discoorse  "  of  the  Irish 
mendicant  is  of  this  character.  Its 
department  in  the  valuable  and  use- 
ful arts  is  the  rhetorical.  Hear 
first  the  sweetly  modulated  and 
pathetic  appeal,  governed  by  that 
subtlest  spirit  of  the  art  that  con- 
ceals art ;  hear  next  the  rich,  elo- 
quent outpouring  of  exuberant  gra- 
titude crowned  with  the  benc^ic* 
tion — the  assurance,  expressed  with 
such  sublime  and  patriarchal  benig- 
nity, that  now  at  last  you  have  done 
that  act  which  is  to  insure  you  the 
acceptance  of  the  Mighty  Dispenser 
of  events  :  surely  all  this  is  worth 
a  peony  in  the  current  coin  of  the 
realm,  and  would  bring  much  more 
if  it  could  be  brought  in  a  legiti- 
mate shape  into  the  market  There 
is  a  converse  of  the  afiair,  where, 
to  be  sure,  the  law  of  economic 
supply  and  demand  does  not  maio- 
tam  itself  so  satisfactorily.  It  may 
be  questioned  whether  the  storm  of 
objurgatory  eloquence  which  fol- 
lows on  the  certainty  of  failure  to 
obtain  the  deeired  copper,  is  not 
more  sublime  and  worthy  of  the 
study  of  a  man  of  taste  than  the 
expression  of  grateful  blessings ; 
and  this,  it  has  to  be  observed,  is  a 
rhetorical  exhibition  which  can  be 
had  for  nothing. 

I  daresay  you  remember  the  alle- 
gory about  the  Eastern  prince  who 
w^  to  be  cured  of  his  fit  of  de- 
spondency by  wearing  the  shirt  of 
a  happy  man  ;  and  how,  to  give  effect 
to  this  prescription,  an  ambassador 
was  sent  over  the  world,  who,  ever 
as  each  aspirant  to  the  Happy  passed 
before  him,  found  some  little  shade 
or  blot  in  his  felicity,  until  he 
reached  perfection  in  the  Irishman 
rollicking  through  his  holiday,  but 
discovert  that,  though  he  had 
found  the  happy  man,  his  mission 
was  incomplete,  since  the  one  per- 
fectly happy  man  to  be  found  in 
the  wjorld  did  not  possess  a  shirt — 
the  physical  symbol  necessary  for 
communicating  his  elasticity  of  spi- 
rit to  the  melancholy  prince.  The 
aim  of  this  allegory  is  at  the  won- 
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derfal  flow  of  animal  epirits  which  agreeable  fbllow  in  proeiperity  than 
ID  the  Milesian  babbles  op  through  in  adversity.  Of  all  the  peas- 
every  pressnre  of  external  adrer-  antry  one  comes  in  contact  with  in 
gity.  There  are  conditions,  how-  wandering  through  the  world,  he 
ever,  with  which  even  his  animal  is  abont  the  most  agreeable  —  so 
spirits  cannot  contend,  and  among  polite,  so  complimentary  to  all  your 
these  are  a  long  contest  with  hnn-  tastes,  so  ready  to  admit  all  yoa  say 
l?er,  and  the  additional  ills  that  about  the  superiority  of  your  own 
flesh  inherits  from  passing  repeated  country  to  his  that  he  even  ex- 
winters  in  rags.  Of  all  the  lands  presses  a  wish  to  accompany  you 
it  ever  happened  to  me  to  sojourn  nome.  And  all  these  winning  ways 
ID,  that  inhabited  by  the  easy,  are  quite  natural  to  him ;  they  are 
hearty,  thoughtless  sons  of  Erin  was,  not  put  on,  nor  are  they  even  quite 
daring   my   peregrinations    among  superficial,  bnt  spring  from  a  genial 


the  most  dismal.  The  feeling  with  It  will  sound  cynical  beside  such 
which  it  oppressed  me  was  not  an  admission,  to  acknowledge  a 
merely  that  caused  by  the  general  preference  for  our  northern  crofter, 
Eqoalor  and  hard  struggle  with  the  with  his  hard  features  and  hard 
world  which  one  feels  in  the  sordid  broad  dialect,  who  would  as  soon 
back  slams  of  a  great  city.  There,  turn  Papist  as  touch  his  hat  to  the 
indeed,  yoa  see  that  the  people  well-dressed  stranger,  or  call  him 
have  a  nard  fight  for  existence  —  ^  your  honour,"  in  answer  to  a 
that  they  may  not  in  the  end  sno-  question  tossed  at  him  with  a  tour- 
ceed — and  that  if  they  do,  the  vi-  ist's  insolence;  yet  that  preference 
tality  the^  achieve  is  hampered  with  I  cannot  help  entertaining,  though 
the  condition  of  privation,  of  suffer-  its  object  chills  one  after  the  genial- 
iogs,  and  of  a  general  exclusion  from  ity  of  the  peasantry  in  sister  Ire- 
all  the  respectable  amenities  that  land.  Hard  and  ungenial  as  the 
make  life  enjoyable  to  the  comfort-  crofter  peasant  may  be,  he  is  of  oar 
able  classes.  Still  it  is  felt  that  own  race— our  own  flesh  and  blood, 
these  are  people  who  will  rub  on,  as  it  were;  while  the  other  is  a 
and  that,  though  there  will  be  ca-  stranger,  pleasant  to  meet  in  the 
Bualties  among  them  —  many  more  journey  through  life,  but  not  one 
than  those  which  statistics  allow  as  with  whom  it  is  quite  satisfactory 
the  average  meted  to  mankind  in  to  establish  permanent  relations; 
general  —  they  are  close  to  where  and  the  serious  part  of  the  affair 
the  elements  of  comfort  and  happi-  is,  that  be  is  equally  an  alien  to 
ness  aboand,  and  are  not  precluded  his  own  countrymen  of  the  upper 
from  all  chance  of  participation  in  class. 

them.  But  the  Ireland  of  the  time  Tes,  there  it  is ;  we  are  one  people 
I  allade  to  was  so  wide  a  sea  of  here,  some  well  off  and  others  poor, 
mis^  that  it  seemed  shoreless  and  and  shifting  up  and  down  through- 
hopeless  —  a  people,  in  the  mass,  out,  with  no  great  gulf  fixed  in 
absolutely  losing  all  hold  on  the  any  part  of  our  social  system.  Bat 
means  of  subsistence,  and  seeming  you  cannot  go  through  Ireland  with- 
likely,  nnless  the  whole  social  or-  out  feeling  that  there  are  two  nations 
ganisation  took  a  sharp  turn,  to  rot,  there ;  and  the  feeling  is  not  an  un- 
as  it  were,  off  the  surface  of  the  pleasant  one  to  the  tourist,  if  his 
earth.  own  consequence  and  convenience 
The  tarn  was  taken,  and  the  are  all  he  thinks  of  in  the  matter, 
new  road  had  been  for  years  fol-  for  he  belongs  to  the  superior  na- 
lowed  before  my  last  visit.  Hence  tion.  Never  do  we  feel  the  exist- 
it  happened  that,  for  all  the  ence  of  this  division  into  two 
Irishman's  reputation  for  carry-  nations  so  distinctly  as  when  Irish 
ing  a  light  heart  through  every-  gentlemen  speak  in  vindication  of 
thing,  I  found  him  a  much  more  the  Irish  peasantry,  in  consequence, 


warmth  of  heart 
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perbapi,  of  srine  bloDt  ezpre»ion 
of  ceoiore  bv  an  iohabitant  of  tLis 
ialacd.  Xo  doobt,  oar  toaruta  are 
iDflofferable  dogs  io  the  way  tbey 
torn  up  tbeir  coees  at  all  tbioga 
Dct  io  precise  coLformity  witb  tbeir 
stereotyped  existence,  at  borne,  or  in 
well  adjusted  tonricg  districts.  Bat 
noDe  of  tbeir  petulant  insolence 
conveys  the  deep  meaning  imparted 
in  an  Irish  gentleman's  rebnke  of 
any  prejudicial  remark  thev  may 
bappen  to  make  on  the  Irish  com- 
mon people.  You  feel  at  once  that 
whatever  yoa  have  said  cannot 
posaibly  concern  the  Irish  gentle- 
man, or  bis  family,  or  his  caste.  If 
yoa  have  spoken  in  words  of  de- 
preciation, be  may  contradict  yoa, 
bat  it  would  be  with  little  more  of 
kindred  indignation  than  if  yoa 
bad  attacked  the  scenery,  the  me- 
thod of  farming,  or  the  breed  of 
cattle.  I  was  going  to  have  said 
that  the  Irbh  gentleman  would  de- 
fend the  peasantry  from  your  re- 
proaches much  as  an  English  or 
Scotch  gentleman  might  his  domes- 
tics;  but  that  would  not  bit  the 
spirit  of  the  condition  quite  accu- 
rately, nor  indeed  can  I  expect  it  to 
be  understood  by  one  who  has  not 
paid  some  attention  to  it  on  his 
own  part.  So  far,  however,  might 
a  comparison  with  our  affluent 
householder  defending  bis  domes- 
tics from  censorious  charges  apply, 
that  to  animadversions  on  the  Irish 
peasantry  all  the  vindications  of- 
fered will  be  in  the  direction  of 
cert i lying  tbeir  docility  as  a  sub- 
ordinate caste;  that  they  are  really 
not  so  bad  when  treated  with  con- 
sideration —  that  they  do  very  well 
nnder  judicious  persons  who  know 
the  way  to  manage  tbem—tbat  they 
are  very  susceptible  to  any  attention 
they  may  receive — that  they  express 
themselves  so  appropriately  when 
a  kindness  is  conferred,  and  so 
forth.  The  leading  consideration 
with  benevolent  Irish  people,  when 
they  inquire  about  the  social  con- 
dition of  other  places,  is  to  know 
whether  the  rich  are  kind  to  the 
poor.  They  are  specially  solicitous 
about  the  vital  question,  bow  the 


kodlorda  treat  tbeir  teomotry;  and 
it  is  not  easy  to  get  tbein  to  realise 
an  agricultoral  system  tbe  boast  of 
which  is  that  the  tenant  is  com- 
pletely independent  of  tbe  land- 
lord— that  each  is  expected  to  make 
tbe  beat  and  tbe  hardest  bargain  be 
can;  while,  if  liberality  in  ootlay 
and  allowances  be  going,  it  is  nearly 
as  likely  to  con»e  from  a  rich  tenant 
dealing  with  a  poor  landlord,  as 
from  u»e  other  side.  Bat  things  are 
changing  rapidly,  and  the  phra- 
seology which  so  completely  subor- 
dinates one  portion  of  tbe  popula- 
tion to  tbe  other  will  pass  witb  it 
If  tbe  hieber  classes  will  then  speak 
less  kindly  of  tbe  lower,  they  will 
speak  more  respectfully,  as  of  those 
not  so  far  off  from  the  level  of  tbeir 
own  position.  Already  I  have  beard 
it  favourably  aogured  of  the  Irish 
peasantry,  that  they  are  beginning 
occasionally  to  exhibit  discontent. 
This  looks,  no  doubt,  like  a  para- 
doxical blessing;  but  the  term  is 
not  here  used  for  the  purpose  of 
expressing  the  dii;ease^  feeling  of 
vague  generic  discon^nt  brought 
in  by  long  sufferings,  and  by  hard- 
ships and  inflictions  for  which  there 
seems  no  specific  remedy.  The 
more  wholesome  discontent  refer- 
red to  is  the  parent  of  remedy  — 
it  is  the  protest  against  sitting 
down  inertly  in  the  midst  of  eviS 
and  imperfections  which  exertion 
can  remedy.  It  does  not  excite  the 
.rustic  to  the  burning  of  bis  neigh- 
bour's ricks  or  the  shootiDg  of  the 
landlord,  but  it  disinclines  him  to 
put  up  with  a  bad  bargain,  and 
makes  him  demand  better  drainage 
and  improved  outhouses. 

I  have  sometimes  been  inclined 
to  attribute  it  to  their  great  divi- 
sion into  two  nations  or  castes  that 
a  people  naturally  frank,  hospitable, 
and  open-handed,  should  often  ap- 
pear to  strangers  suspicious  and 
greedy.  They  seem  as  if  they  re- 
quired ever  to  be  on  their  guard 
i^ainst  som^  anticipated  injurv 
or  injustice.  Travellers  remarK 
that  there  is  scarcely  any  country 
in  Europe  where  it  is  so  disagree- 
able to   fall  short  of  money  in 
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a  Ddghboarbood  where'  one  bap- 
peu  to  have  do  penoDal  friendBi  as 
IreUod.  There  is  a  want  of  reli- 
'  aooe  oD  man  being  jost  to  man,  and 
tiie  Btranger  might  probably  find 
that  it  is  still  more  conspicnoos 
when  the  Irish  transact  if?ith  each 
other  than  in  their  dealiogs  with 
himself.  One  observes  it  in  the  verv 
rdactance  that  there  is  to  pact  with 
isj  parchased  article  of  merchandise 
Qotil  the  money  is  tabled,  or  is  evi- 
dently jost  goinff  to  be  so.  Oar 
friend  the  northern  crofter,  whose 
hce  and  manner  are  as  forbidding 
u  his  native  mists  aod  east  winds, 
may  probably  begin  to  thaw  a  little 
to  the  stranger,  especially  if  his  in- 
quiries show  that  he  J^as  orthodox 
fiews  on  eating  off  with  tnrnips 
and  the  five-shift  rotation.  He  may 
even  be  indoced  to  leave  the  stilts, 
guide  the  stranger  np  the  hill, 
and  point  oat  his  coarse;  and  it  is 
not  impossible,  if  he  observe  some 
symptoms  of  regret  concerning  the 
Stance  of  the  nearest  place  of  en- 
tertainment)  t^iat  he  may  offer  the 
wanderer  a  bannock  and  a  bowl  of 
mOk.  Shonld  money,  however,  be 
proffered  for  soch  services,  the  red 
^t  of  anger  will  glow  on  his  cheek, 
i£d  he  will  retarn  to  more  than  his 
dd  hardness.  One  finds  it  other- 
wiie  in  sister  Ireland.  I  happened 
to  have  so  miscalcalated  as  to  re- 
qoire  to  wait  till  some  hoars  past 
midnight  for  a  train  at  a  rather 
comfortable-looking  village,  which 
owned  a  small  pablic-hoase.  The 
amount  of  sympathy  which  I  re- 
ceived among  the  inhabitants  was 
toacbingly  extensive,  and  would 
have  reconciled  me  to  my  position 
if  sympathy  alone  were  sufficient 
to  do  so.  Among  other  symptoms 
which  it  exhibited,  every  farmer  in 
the  neighboorhood  was,  I  perceived, 
devotedly  prepared  to  sit  np  with 
me  daring  the  night,  drinking  in 
the  pablic-honse  at  my  expense. 
The  kind-hearted  creatares  would 
Dot  endare  the  thought  that  I  should 
walk  to  the  train  when  there  was 
Rich  a  thing  as  a  vehicle  to  be  had  ; 
and  when  it  was  brought  up,  the 
driver  was  so  careful  to  disabuse 


me  of  any  notion  of  its  being  pro- 
vided gratuitously,  that  he  took 
care,  before  I  stepped  in,  to  get 
possession  of  the  fure,  amounting 
to,  I  think,  about  four  times  that 
of  a  London  cab. 

In  noticing  the  sympt^s  of  a 
sudden  and  rapid  stride  onwards 
in  prosperity,  one  sees,  or  imagines 
that  he  sees,  marks  of  its  youth  in  a 
sort  of  feebleness  and  superficiality 
in  which  it  is  distinct  from  the  deve- 
lopments of  old-established  wealth. 
Travellers  remarked  similar  charac- 
teristics in  Scotland,  when  our  coun- 
try began  to  recover,  in  the  middle  of 
last  century,  from  her  long  depres- 
sion, and  it  is  sometimes  said  that  we 
have  cot  even  yet  entirely  got  over  it 
In  shops,  hotels,  and  other  places  of 
public  traffic,  the  exterior  tone  of 
the  wealthier  country  was  assumed 
while  as  yet  there  was  not  sufficient 
realised  capital  to  back  it,  and,  in 
short,  realities  did  not  answer  to  ap- 
pearances. So  I  have  thought  that, 
to  justify  what  tradesmen  call  '*  the 
dressing  of  the  windows,*'  the  stock 
within  an  Irish  shop  would  gene- 
rally appear  meagre.  Wherever  there 
is  a  concourse  of  tourists,  sea-bathers, 
or  other  pleasure  and  health  seekers 
of  the  upper  orders  in  Ireland,  hotels 
seem  to  abound ;  but  he  who  seeks 
in  them  the  ready  supply  of  whole- 
some cheer  to  be  found  even  in 
much  less  ambitious  houses  in  Eng- 
land, will  be  grievously  mistaken 
In  one  of  these  fashionable  pleasure 
towns,  where  was  the  Royal  Hotel, 
the  Victoria,  the  Grown,  the  Queen's, 
the  Prince's,  and  a  succession  of  the 
other  next  most  dignified  denomina- 
tions after  all  royal  terms  had  been 
exhausted,  it  happened  that,  there 
being  brief  time  before  I  started  for 
a  train,  I  plunged  into  each  and 
asked  if  I  could  get  a  slice  of  cold 
meat  No.  Indefinite  supplies 
were  offered  in  the  shape  of  expec- 
tant cookery,  and  perhaps,  if  I  had 
had  a  quarter  of  a  year  instead  of  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  to  spend  in  the 
fashionable  watering-place,  I  might 
have  been  made  comfortable.  Tet, 
though  it  was  the  height  of  the 
season,  and  a  place  full  of  visitors 
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who  were  there  avowedly  to  spend 


Barplas  money,  I  cooyinced  myself  time  has  shown  that  they  are  awk- 
that  in  no  one  larder  of  any  of  the  ward  hands  at  snch  an  accomplish- 
showy  and  regally-named  hotels  ment  Bace,  of  conrse,  is  the  sola- 
did  there  exist  in  the  form  of  corned  tion  of  the  difficnlty.  There  is  the 
beef,  ham,  leg  of  mutton,  or  other  self  goveming  race  and  the  race 
yariety,  any  one  of  the  ordinary  that  most  nave  a  master,  and  Ire- 
items  which  come  under  the  generic  land  belongs  to  the  latter.  The 
designation,  so  well  appreciated  by  doctrine  of  the  abeolnte  qnalities 
travellers,  of  "cold  meat."  On  an-  of  races  is  a  rather  sednctive  and 
other  little  item  of  food,  of  import-  dangerous  one.  It  comes  readUy 
ance  to  the  wayfarer,  I  have  also  to  hand  whenever  any  act  of  oppres- 
found  a  meagreness  in  Ireland.  The  sion  or  injustice  has  to  be  vindi- 
village  bakehouse,  with  its  fresh  cated ;  and  though  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
biscuits,  its  rolls,  and  sometimes  its  Bible  to  deny  its  influence,  yet  it  is 
varieties  of  gingerbread  and  *  other  as  well  not  to  draw  practical  infer- 
Bweetened  cakes,  is  unknown  there,  ences  of  a  very  conclusive  character 
and  it  was  only  after  long  familiarity  from  it.  There  remains  ever  the 
with  the  fact  that  the  reason  for  it  question  how  the  race  obtained  its 
occurred  to  me.  Ireland  is  the  type,  and  whether  this  may  have 
country  of  potato-eaters  —  not  of  been  created,  or  at  least  enhanced, 
bread-esters.  Perhaps  the  pheno-  by  external  influences  arising  out  of 
menon  would  not  have  strucK  me  conflicts  with  other  races, 
so  forcibly  as  it  did  on  my  last  The  great  social  experiment  I 
visit  had  I  not  come  fresh  from  have  referred  to  has  for  its  object 
Saxony  —  probably  the  cakiest  the  removal  of  the  characteristic 
country  in  the  world.  It  may  be  defects  of  the  Celtic  race — in  other 
questioned,  indeed,  whether  beer,  words,  the  improvement  of  the 
tobacco,  or  sweetcake  is  the  great-  breed.  At  other  times,  and  in 
est  enemy  to  the  health  of  the  north-  other  countries,  there  have  been 
em  Germans.  The  difficulty  there  mighty  efforts  to  educate  the  peo- 
is  to  get  posseesion  of  a  morsel  of  pie,  and  there  have  also  been  great 
simple  bread  or  biscuit;  for  even  social  revolutions  intended  to  ele- 
when  the  baked  commodity  has  the  vate  their  position,  but  often  end- 
simplest  and  .plainest  of  aspects,  its  ing  in  the  bitterest  disappointment 
use  will  develop  some  red  or  yellow  from  their  total  inability  to  main- 
yolk  of  sweet  stuff  enclosed  within  tain  an  elevated  position.  The 
the  crust  like  a  fossil.  How  pleasant  work  now  going  on  in  Ireland  is 
it  would  be  to  casual  wanderers  if  different  from  both  of  these,  and 
each  town  in  Ireland  possessed  just  has  so  far  an  element  of  hopeful- 
one  of  the  cakehouses  of  which  ness  in  it,  that  it  is  not  one  of  the 
some  dozen  will  be  found  in  every  schemes  that  have  been  tried  and 
village  in  northern  Germany.  have  failed.  It  is  in  reality  a  vast 
But  these  are  very  trifling  mat-  system  of  training  rather  than  of 
ters  when  one  remembers  that  now  education  —  of  traming  in  tbofe 
in  Ireland  there  is  in  progress  one  common  vulgar  qualifications  and 
of  the  most  portentous  social  experi-  capacities  which  are  the  means 
ments  that  the  world  has  ever  wit-  through  which  the  inhabitants  of 
nessed.  In  some  countries  the  this  island  make  themselves  corn- 
people    govern    themselves,  or  at  fortable. 


least  a  coneiderable  portion  of  them  So  far  as  I  could  judge,  nothing 

govern  the  whole  by  what  is  called  could  be  more  skilfully  adapted  as 

a  constitutioa     In  other  countries  a  remedy  for  the  special  deficiencies 

everything  is  managed  for  the  peo-  of  the  Irish  than  this   training,  so 

pie  through  a  centralised  authority,  far  as  I  saw  it    We  are  apt  to  look 

Accident  has  made  the  Irish  a  por-  at  our  neighbours'  defects   as  they 

tion  of  a  popuUtion  aooomplishing  exhibit    themselves   in  turbulence, 
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Rstlessnefls,  fickleiiess,  and  gene- 
ral aotagoniam  to  the  law,  without 
noting  the  minor  disqualifications 
which  place  him  in  a  false  position. 
A  want  of  the  practical  is  ever  the 
Iriahmaa'a  Unit  or  misfortone.  He 
ia  not  a  man  of  bosiness.  He  does 
Dot  know  the  best  market  in  which 
to  invest  hia  labour,  or  whatever 
eke  be  has  to  dispose  of.  When 
looking  out  for  employment,  he 
drifts  towards  some  great  public 
work  with  a  gregarious  band  of  his 
Gountr3niien,  none  of  them  having 
thought  how  individually  he  can 
posh  his  own  fortunes  by  the  best 
investment  of  his  individual  ca- 
pacities. Even  when  educated,  he 
DM  not  that  minute  inqnisitiveness 
about  matters  bearing  close  upon 
his  personal  interests,  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  Englishman,  and  still 
Dore  the  Scotchman..  Upon  the 
wages  given  by  such  a  house  or  in 
iuch  a  trade — of  the  places  where 
employment  is  desirable  and  un- 
desirable—  upon  all,  in  fact,  that 
constitutes  the  thoughts  and  the 
talk  of  the  ordinary  British  work- 
man, he  is  profoqpdly  ignorant.  He 
does  not  know  places  and  names, 
and  the  individualising  of  the  peo- 
ple he  has  to  do  business  with  by 
itreet  and  number  is  a  mystery  to 

him. 

In  the  national  schools  and  else- 
where I  could  see  the  efforts  to 
make  the  vast  training  system  now 
in  progress  meet  these  special  de- 
fects. Boys  who  would  have  to  go 
into  the  world  as  mechanics,  and 
girls  who  would  have  to  seek  situa- 
tions as  domestics  or  in  manufac- 
turing establishments,  were  taught 
Low  to  address  letters  to  different 
classes  of  persons,  how  to  enter 
with  them  on  the  business  on  hand, 
with  a  number  of  other  practical 
particulars  adapted  to  helping  peo- 
ple on  in  the  world.  Many  of  the 
school-books  issued  by  the  Board 
of  Education  have  an  amount  of 
the  practical  in  them  that  appears 
i  little  ludicrous  to  us  who  are 
wcostomed  to  the  child  obtaining 
aU  that  sort  of  information  at  the 
dumestic  hearth.     If  the  farming 


of  Ireland,  as  conducted  by  the 
rising  generation,  be  not  perfection, 
it  will  not  be  for  want  of  teaching 
in  the  nature  and  uses  of  draining, 
manuring,  rotation  of  crops,  and. 
in  short,  the  whole  philosophy  ana 
practice  of  agriculture.  Nor  is 
this  confined  to  precept  and  the 
school-room.  It  is  a  fine  sight  that 
at  Glencree,  in  the  heart  of  the 
Wicklow  mountains,  and  far  from 
the  corrupting  influence  of  their 
companions,  where  the  young  cri- 
minals—  if  criminal  at  their  age 
they  can  be  called — are  passing  on- 
ward, under  the  auspices  of  those 
good  kindly  souls,  the  brethren  of  St. 
Keverns,  to  a  life  so  different  from 
that  they  seemed  to  be  fated  to  in^ 
the  streets  of  Dublin.  The  estab- 
lishment itself  is  an  epitome  of 
working  society ;  for  although  it  is 
in  the  free  open  country,  yet  the 
boys  are  not  all,  or  beyond  a  due 
proportion,  trained  to  agricultural 
labour.  Of  those  who  are  so,  the 
cheerful  fruits  already  rise  around 
them  in  the  conversion  of  the  bleak 
brown  wilderness  into  a  wide  stretch 
of  corn  and  pasture  —  surely  the 
most  convincing  evidence  that  can 
be  brought  home  to  the  young 
vagabond  of  the  beauty  and  value 
of  labour.  Others,  again,  are  train- 
ed in  carpentry,  cabinet-making, 
and  other  mechanical  trades ;  and 
though  guided  by  religious  brethren 
who  have  taken  vows  on  certain 
points  of  asceticism,  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  a  better  forecast  of  the 
busy  world  in  which  they  will  have 
to  mix  and  fight  their  way  than  this 
community  of  industrious  boys. 
Whether  or  not  it  is  to  place  them 
on  a  level  with  the  hard-headed, 
self-relying  Saxon,  the  immediate 
benefit  to  their  individual  fortunes 
cannot  admit  of  question. 

As  a  hard  logical  Protectant,  I 
have  little  relish  for  the  dark  sha- 
dows and  bright  lights  brought  out 
by  alternations  of  sin  and  penitence, 
of  wrong  and  expiation.  These 
are  the  elements,  no  doubt,  of  a 
very  picturesque  life — such,  for  in- 
Btance,  as  the  careers  of  the  Bor- 
gias,  Joanne  of  Naples,  and  Mary 
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^ter  *  ;  5«C8L  Yet  for  the  horn- 
£uu  ikiT  MsuKW  of  life  I  prefer 
*^  liU*  ^  ^  avenge  goodoess, 
u  A  fo  90  lu'  88tnj  from 
:  M  tttk  the  eoergies  of 
a«  i^ifeioeiK  siiepherd  in  search- 
Cf  over  moQctaia  and 

.•%t^  iLni  :>rtBguig  them  back  ex- 
«4H^  a»i  Kpeatant  to  the  fold. 
>id--'«  $i2V  however,  it 

>  «»aSofa:  u»  nwlise  a  sight  more 
^>«A>iiei2  with  all  the  attri- 
in*   sMcal   beaoty  thao  the 
4^va»  tfd  watchiog  of  the  Roman 
^V.^cCic  brotherhoods  and  'sister- 
Xvv«  3</w  (ievoted  to  the  moral  re- 
jxc«>«-^  of  Irehind.    And  shoald 
$aid   that    Romanism  has 
the   disease  for  which  it 
:nh«  pvescribee    an    imperfect  re- 
the   blame    thns  inferred, 
4C  a3  events,  does  not  attach  to 
who  are  now  engaged  in  the 
work.     Whether  caused  by 
ib<ir  predecessors  or  not,  they  found 
the  disease   deep-rooted,  and  socl- 
es cannot  thank  them  too  heartily 
Ibr  their   efforts    to   remove  and 
ameliorate  it. 

This  is  a  function  of  Romanism 
at  which  we  Protestants  make  com- 
paratively poor  work  when  we  at- 
tempt to  mimic  it.  We  won't  sub- 
mit to  the  control  of,  and  therefore 
we  cannot  have  the  honour  of,  that 
spiritual  supremacy  of  which  it  is 
the  fruit.  Look  at  that  slim  sis- 
ter, scarcely  yet  beyond  girlhood, 
gliding  about  among  brawny  wo- 
men, whose  lives  outside  have  ap- 
proached as  nearly  as  human  beings' 
can  to  that  of  the  savage  beast — 
who  have  committed  every  crime 
from  murder  downwards;  yet  she 
demeans  herself  as  serenely  amoog 
them  as  Una  amoog  her  rugged 
companions.  She  not  only  fears 
no  violence,  but  is  safe  from  a  jibe 
or  an  insolent  cast  of  the  e^e;  for 
80  established  is  the  religious  su- 
premacy of  the  sisterhood  that  such 
an  act  would  partake  of  the  char- 
acter of  blasphemy. 

The  special  competency  of  Ro- 
manism for  this  sort  of  work  may 
be  felt  after  a  few  hours  in  the  con- 
vict refuge  of  Grolden  Bridge,  where 


convicts  live  while  they  are  out 
on  ticket  of  leave,  being  restrained 
by  no  other  sanotion  than  that,  if 
they  attempt  to  escape,  the  ticket  or 
licence  will  be  forfeited,  and  they 
must  go  back  to  the  convict  prison. 
Order,  cleanliness,  industry,  and 
hope  are  triumphant  here.  All 
the  special  defects  of  the  Irish 
seem  to  be  defeated,  or  by  some 
alembic  inverted.  There  is  no 
quarelling,  no  noise,  no  confusion, 
no  filth ;  and  with  those  who  have 
the  management  and  responsibility 
there  is  the  strong  conviction  that 
in  by  far  the  greater  number  —  in 
all,  indeed,  with  a  few  exceptions  — 
reformation  has  taken  solid  root, 
and  a  life  of  useful  virtue  is  to  follow. 
Turn  now  to  a  refuge  set  up  for  Pro- 
testants, and  administered  as  well 
as  Protestant  institutions  permit. 
You  feel  at  once  that  there  is  little 
reverence  or  obedience  there,  for 
there  is  no  religions  sanction  to 
exact  it  There  is  little  hope  also; 
in  fact,  the  inmates  are  much  more 
like  our  own  convicts  in  this  island 
of  Great  Britain— confirmed  thieves, 
and  hopelessly  %  incorrigible.  Is 
there,  then,  in  all  this,  no  comfort 
for  our  Protestantism  to  fall  back 
upon?  Yes,  I  think,  there  is,  and 
it  lies  here  :  the  inmates  of  Golden 
Bridge,  with  its  preponderance  of 
hopefuls,  I  found  to  be  between 
sixty  and  seventy  —  those  of  the 
meagre  and  unpromising  Protestant 
establishment  numbered  five! 

While  I  am  on  this  subject,  let 
me  give  a  hint  to  every  Saxon  de- 
sirous of  settling  anywhere  near  one 
of  the  large  towns  in  the  south  of 
Ireland,  to  secure  without  delay  a 
staff  of  approved  convicts  for  ser- 
vants, if  he  can  be  so  fortunate  as  to 
obtain  them.  I  assure  you  I  am  not 
jesting.  I  believe  them  to  be  the 
best  domestics  to  be  had  in  Ireland. 
For  butlers  and  valets  I  cannot 
speak  to  their  merits ;  but  as  farm- 
bailiffs,  gardeners,  and  out-door 
workmen  generally,  I  had  high  as- 
surances of  their  eligibility ;  while 
the  women  make  skilful  cooks,  tidy 
attentive  lady's-maids,  and  kind 
Dorses  —  being  selected,  of  course, 
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in  each  instance,  aceordiog  to  tbe  whose  mode  of  dealing  with  caase 
necialties  of   their   characteristics,  and  effect  is  pecnliar,  one  might  ex- 
One  would  not  probably  select  a  pect  it  to  be  sometimes  a  puzzling 
diild-marderesB   for  a  nnrsery-maid  consideration   with,  them,  whether 
to  an  infant ;  bat  from  the  other  it  is  not  their  daty  to  put  their 
frailties   that   would   render   Brit-  children  in  the  way  of  crime,  that 
iih    female    convicts    undesirable  they  may  receive  the  valuable  train- 
companions  to  one's  children,  the  ing,  and  partake  in  the  brilliant  pros- 
Irish    peasantry,    indnding    those  pects  so  opened  up. 
who  fitui  their  way  to  the  convict     These  remarks  may  perhaps  serve 
prisons,    are    peculiarly    exempt,  as  very  minute  items  to  swell  the 
Then,  as  to  the  men,  they  may  have  praise  of  the  famous  system  of  Irish 
a  tarn   for   shooting   agents  and  convict  discipline.    Of  that  system  I 
breaking  tbe  beads  of  bailiffs;  but  do  not  propose  to  detract  from  the 
these  are  specialties  that  may  not  ingenious  structure  and   the  won- 
apply  to  you,  or  import  to  you  more  derful  results.    I  am   content  to 
danger  than  from  tbe  average  peas-  contemplate  it  with  silent  awe,  and 
ant ;  for  the  great  advantage  of  a  con-  call  it  "  Irish,"  no  more  arrogating 
vict  staff  of  servants  remains  to  be  a  capacity  to  appreciate  its  merits 
told,  that  your  household  is  under  than  to  measure  those  of  many  an- 
the  vigilant  supervision  of  that  fine  other   Irish   moral   phenomenon  — 
coostabulary  which  so  distinguishes  such   as  the  reason  why,  on  the 
Ireland  from  the  rest  of  the  empire.  Shannon  shore,  while  the  physical- 
Even  if,  in  looking  into  the  ante-  force,   otherwise  blood-and-violence 
eedents  of  those  to  whom  you  pro-  party,  were  taking  tea  quietly,  like 
poee  to  commit  the  custody  of  your  a  set   of  old   maids,   tbe  moral- 
property,  you  should  find  in  their  force  party  should  fall  upon  them, 
testimonials  such  ugly  words  as  lar-  burn  them  out,  and   try  to  sky 
eeny  or  burglary,  you  are  told  that  them.     With    my   small  British 
they  may  have  taken  a  sheep,  or  a  experience    I   can   only   look  on 
pig,  or  a  flitch  of  bacon,  from  a  the  affair  with   silent   wonder,  as 
oeighboor  not  belonging   to  their  one  does  on  Brahminism,  Budbism, 
own  fiaction  in  the  hard  times;  but  and  other  grand  moral  phenomena 
if  yoa  pat  them  beyond  want  they  arising  strange  and  mighty  among 
wni  not  repeat  the  offi.'nce,  for  they  Oriental  tribes.    This   only  I  can 
ire  not  of  the  nature  of  the  pro-  perceive,  that  no  practical  man,  in 
fiEsrional  London  thief.    One  reason  his  sober  senses,  could  think  of  in- 
giTen  for  Ireland  t>eiog  as  free  from  troducing  the  system  into  Britain, 
professional  thieves  as  from  snakes  It  is,  in  fact,  just  a  slice  of  despot- 
and  toads,  is,  that  in  Ireland  there  ism;  and  whether  the  Irish  ought 
is  nothing  to  steal.   No  doubt,  here-  to   stand   it  or   not,  our  unrea- 
tofore,    thoee    humble    dwellings,  sonable  people  in  this  country  will 
stocked  with  the  small  wealth  of  a  not  put  up  with  despotism  when 
frugal    under-middle    dass    which  they   see    it    practically  revealed, 
forms  tbe  stock-in-trade  of  the  pro-  however   much   they  may  applaud 
feesional  thief,  have  been  rare  in  it  when  described  by  some  bewil- 
Ireland  ;  but  the  bright  day  is  dawn-  dered    enthusiast,  who   colours  it 
ing,  and  soon,  perhaps,  that  impo-  up  for  exhibition.    That  a  convict 
verished  coanti7  may  owe  his  pre-  should   be  detained  until  be  has 
seoce,  as  well  as  that  of  other  testi-  given   satisfactory  indications  that 
monies,  to  wealth,  progress,  and  liap-  he  intends  to  behave  well,  has  the 
pioMS.    Tbe  Irish  convicts  are  in  sober  rational  sound  that  generally 
fiuit  models  of  docility  and  obedience,  characterises  the  procedure  of  tbe 
while  they  have  received  in  prison  kind  of  government  called  paternal; 
neb  a  training  as  by  no  other  diance  but  the  carrying  out  this  principle 
can  fail  to  tbe  lot  of  the  Irish  peas-  to  tbe  extent  to  which  it  is  cfiected 
tat:  and  hence,  among  a  people  in  Ireland,  gives  to  a  servant  of 
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the  GovernmeDt  acting  in  official 
privacy  the  power  of  deciding  whe- 
^er  a  convict  shall  be  released  at 
the  end  of  a  certain  term,  or  shall 
have  some  period,  more  or  less, 
within  the  duration  of  five  years 
of  additional  detention.  We  have 
an  old  prejudice  in  this  conn  try, 
that  snch  power  should  only  be 
vested  in  a  judge  and  jury,  with 
publicity  over  alL  If  we  are  to 
nave  a  touch  of  arbitrary  power,  I 
am  not  sure  that  I  could  name  any 
man  in  the  world  to  whom  I  would 
more  readily  commit  it  than  the 
genial  and  accomplished  gentleman 
now  at  the  head  of  the  convict  sys- 
tem of  Ireland ;  but  I  would  rather 
that  he  kept  it  there,  sioce  it  is  of 
far  too  paternal  a  nature  for  this  self- 
willed  uofilial  country.  No  doubt  it 
would  greatly  simplify  matters  to  get 
rid  of  our  ponderous  Habeas  Corpui 
and  trial  by  jury,  and  have  some  be- 
neficent caliph  or  cadi  sitting  at  the 
gate  *tBdmini8teriog  prompt  justice 
to  all  comers,  with  the  whip  and 
cord  at  hand  for  ready  use;  but  we 
are  a  slow  people,  and  likely  to  stick 
in  the  end  to  our  old  coostitutional 
safeguards.  Sometimes  the  gallant 
fellows  who  have  spent  the  best  of 
their  days  in  the  maintenance  of  our 
Eastern  empire,  and  in  the  protec- 
tion of  its  inhabitaots  from  a  cruel 
despotism,  when  they  return  to 
the  native  hearth  are  astonished 
at  the  slow-coachism  of  everything 
—  the  quantity  of  talk  and  delibm- 
tion  —  the  requisitions,  memorials, 
public  meetings,  reference  to  com- 
mittees —  and  so  on  in  endless  cir- 
cumlocution, and  they  can  tell  you 
how  differently  they  go  on  with  the 
black  fellows;  but  even  they,  after 
they  have  been  a  time  at  home,  be- 
gin to  see  that  the  paternal  sway 
they  have  been  accustomed  to  will 
not  do  among  their  old  schoolfel- 
lows. 

As  to  our  friends  over  the  water, 
I  never  happened  yet  to  have  met 
with  an  Irishman  of  the  humbler 
orders  who  had  the  slightest  belief 
in  the  existence  of  auy  law  or  jus- 
tice in  the  world  for  people  like 
himself.     That  a  powerful  friend. 


or  blarney,  or  abnndant  lying,  will 
bring  him  through,  an  Irishman 
believes;  but  he  has  no  faith  in 

Eublic  justice  doing  anything  for 
im.  Perhaps  there  nave  been 
events  in  the  history  of  his  countir 
only  too  likelji  to  indurate  such 
a  creed  into  its  people ;  but  in 
the  mean  time  the  effect  is,  that 
the  Irishman  takes  with  arrange- 
ments which  would  not  be  en- 
dured among  us.  Since  subjection 
to  arbitrary  authority  is  what  be 
thinks  his  lot,  he  feels  it  to  be 
much  the  same  whether  he  is  locked 
up  at  the  will  of  a  judge  and  jury 
or  at  the  will  of  a  jailer. 

By  all  means,  however,  let  the 
stranger  who  has  an  opportunity  of 
doing  so,  look  at  the  phases  of  this 
social  phenomenon  ;  he  will  find 
them  dispUiying  themselves  in  high- 
ly curious  and  interesting  scenes. 
An  evening  at  the  competitive  ex- 
amination of  the  convicts  in  Smith- 
field  Prison,  with  the  renowned  Mr. 
Organ  standing  in  the  midst  of  his 
interesting  pupils  and  driving  in- 
tellectual life  into  them,  as  if  it 
were  by  imparting  a  portion  of  his 
own  strong  vitality,  is  a  scene  not 
easily  to  be  forgotten.  Were  all 
the  sound  aphorisms  in  morals, 
political  economy,  and  physiology, 
then  bandied  about  from  guilty  lip^ 
admitted  into  general  practice,  how 
changed  a  world  it  would  be  1  how 
little  would  there  be  in  it,  not  only 
of  crime,  but  of  debt  and  impru- 
dence!  In  answering  the  questions 

Eut  to  them  by  their  instructor  and 
y  each  other,  these  children  of 
crime  show  how  readily  the  Irish 
intellect  acquires  what  is  taught. 
I  shall  just  give  one  instance.  A 
question  comes  from  one  side  of  the 
house,  **How  were  the  crowns  of 
England  and  Scotland  united  ?" 
Thereupon  a  bullet-headed  mur- 
derous-looking ruffian  rattles  out 
from  his  bull-dog  muzzle,  as  fast 
as  the  words  can  tumble,  Henry 
VII.  left  a  son,  Henry  VIII.,  and  a 
daughter,  Margaret,  who  was  mar- 
ried to  James  IV.  of  Scotland. 
Their  son,  James  V.,  had  a  daugh- 
ter, Mary,  who,  by  her .  husband, 
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Daroley,  had  a  son,  James  YL 
of  Scotland ;  and  when  the  last 
ehild  of  Henry  YIIL  died  without 
heirs,  he  succeeded  to  the  throne 
of  England  as  great-great-grandson 
of  Henry  YIIL'^  Garter  King-at- 
Arms  conld  not  hi^e  told  the  tale 
more  distinctly  or  accnrately. 

The  Irish  convict  system  has 
had  the  good  fortune  to  have  been 
wafted  onward  on  the  gale  of  na- 
tional prosperity.  There  has  ^lately 
been  a  material  increase  to  prodac- 
tive  labour  in  Ireland,  giving  em- 
ployment to  the  higher  kinds  of 
indostry ;  and  here  the  training  in 
the  convict  prisons  has  told,  by  giv- 
ing their  inhabitants  a  hold  on  the 
labour  market  Had  snch  a  system 
of  training  —  and  admirable  train- 
ing it  is  —  been  developed  at  a  less 
encouraging  period,  there  might 
ha?e  been  the  rather  painful  result 
that  all  the  most  lucrative  indus- 
trisl  employments  throughout  the 
country  would  have  fallen  to  the 
convicts,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
more  slovenly,  untrained,  because 
Qsoonvicted  workers.  Fortunately, 
however,  there  has  been  occupation 
for  all  comers,  and  so  the  Irish  con- 
Tict  system  is  a  success  to  every- 
body—  only  let  it  remain  where  it 
JL  Not  that  we  in  this  other  island 
ire  unsusceptible  of  the  influence 
of  trade  on  crime.  It  must  be  a 
rather  humiliating  consideration  for 
those  who  administer  prison  dis- 
dpline,  that  all  they  can  accomplish 
seems  to  be  but  something  like  a 
percentage  on  what  good  or  bad 
trade  can  do.  Just  now,  the  stag- 
itttion  of  a  portion  of  our  industry 
bj  the  war  in  America  has  put 
more  criminals  into  prison  than 
Boy  system  of  discipline  will  keep 
oat  of  it  This  brings  us  back 
•gain  to  that  specialty  which  casts 
iQoshine  over  the  whole  picture  — 
the  recent  rapid  progress,  the  exist- 
iog  substantial  prosperity,  of  Ire- 
land. It  is  a  matter  from  which  in 
this  country  we  should  draw  more 
than  merdy  sentimental  exultation. 
It  has  been  well  said  that  it  may 
prove  a  miafortane  to  us,  that  our 
fieighbonr  is  rich  ;  it  must  be  a  mis- 


fortune that  be  is  poor.  When, 
some  twelve  years  ago,  the  troops 
of  gaunt  and  tattered  wayfarers 
from  the  west  were  spreading  over 
our  more  fortunate  Boil,  dispersing 
everywhere  a  certain  touch  and  in- 
fluence of  their  misery,  I  could 
hardly  join  in  the  notion  that  this 
threw  an  unjust  burden  on  our  re- 
sources, which  should  be  forcibly 
repressed,  but  rather  thought  it  en- 
tered into  the  beneficent  arrange- 
ment of  the  economy  of  the  world, 
that  in  this  way  we,  the  vigorous, 
the  enterprising,  and  the  successful, 
should  have  practically  and  keenly 
brought  home  to  us  the  woes  of  our 
poor,  and,  if  you  will,  prodigal  bro- 
ther, so  that  we  might  feel  a  sub- 
stantial interest  in  his  welfare,  and 
be  influenced  to  bestow  some  fK)r- 
tion  of  our  energy  in  lifting  him 
out  of  his  miseries. 

The  general  aspect  of  cheerful 
prosperity  brightens  many  things 
around,  and,  to  my  mind,  removes 
a  certain  gloomy  antithesis  caused 
by  contemplating  the  remains  of 
very  ancient  affluence  which  abound 
in  Ireland.  That  the  early  ecclesi- 
astics were  affluent,  for  a  northern 
church,  we  see  in  the  jewelled 
shrines  for  relics,  psalters,  and 
bells,  and  in  other  ecclesiastical 
valuablea  But  many  of  the  orna- 
ments of  precious  metal  in  the 
museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Society 
belonged  to  the  lay  aristocracy, 
who  of  course  were  also  the  posses* 
sors  of  the  curious  and  costly  wea- 
pons stored  away  there.  The  va- 
rious ancient  devices  for  cookery, 
too,  that  have  been  rescued  from 
the  sod,  the  gigantic  bronze  kettles 
and  the  quaint  drinking  cups,  point 
to  a  period  when  hospitality  abound- 
ed in  some  class  or  other.  I  have 
been  struck,  especially  in  Kerry, 
with  the  number  of  old  towers  — 
almost  as  closely  grouped  as  sub- 
urban villas,  and  far  too  crowded 
to  be  the  fortalices  of  separate  do- 
mains. Local  antiquaries  know  all 
about  them,  of  course  ;  but  they  re- 
minded me  of  such  groups  of  lurdly 
houses  as  one  hears  of  in  the  old 
Assyrian  cities,   where  an  assem- 
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blage  of  domestic  establisbmeDte, 
each  with  large  pleasure-groands 
attached  to  it,  was  snrrounded  by  a 
wide  circuit  of  wall. 

Ireland,  if '  she  cannot  match 
England  in  the  namber,  the  great- 
ness, and  the  perfect  art  of  her 
Gothic  buildings,  excels  the  rest 
of  the  empire,  in  abundance  of 
those  mysterious  and  chaotic  anti- 
quities, as  to  which  we  only  know 
that  they  go  back  beyond  the 
bounds  of  recorded  history,  and 
cannot  be  attributed  to  any  speci- 
fic age  or  people.  I  had  set  my 
heart,  in  my  last  visit,  on  seeing 
the  cairn  of  Newgrange  —  a  struc- 
ture which  one  would  call  the 
embryo  of  an  Egyptian  pyramid, 
if  such  things  grew.  I  succeeded, 
but  not  without  some  difficulty.  I 
know  no  part  of  the  world  where, 
in  general,  antiquities  are  so  widely 
known  among  the  people  as  Ire- 
land —  none  where  your  steps  will 
be  directed  in  the  right  path  to- 
wards them  from  a  wider  distance. 
I  found  it  •  quite  the  reverse  of  this 
about  Newgraoge,  and  I  accounted 
for  the  phenomenon  to  my  own 
satisfaction,  by  the  consideration 
that  the  antiquities  so  well  known 
to  the  peasantry  are  ecclesiastical, 
and  that  it  is  their  sacred  character, 
not  their  architecture,  that  makes 
them  interesting  and  known.  It 
was  provoking  to  find  that,  even 
when  I  was  pretty  certain  that  I  had 
come  within  two  miles  of  the  spot, 
I  could  find  no  one  who  knew  of  it, 
even  among  well-dressed  comfort- 
able-look iog  people  of  the  farmer 
class.  It  brought  up  no  recogni- 
tion that  I  showed  them  pictures  of 
it,  and  said  it  was  one  of  the  won- 
ders of  the  world.  Totally  impreg- 
nable to  the  conviction  that  I  was 
actually  in  search  of  a  hole  in  the 
ground,  I  was  repeatedly  asked  if  I 
wanted  to  see  Farmer  Macguire ; 
and  that  they  beheld  before  them  a 
Wv'iug  man  so  far  left  in  the  bond 
of  ignorance  as]  never  to  have  heard 
of  Farmer  Macguire,  was  in  their 
eyes  a  phenomenon  at  least  as  won- 
derful as  their  ignorance  of  the  an- 
cient cairn  was  to  me.     It  seemed, 


somehow,  as  if  there  were  some- 
thing akin  to  my  object  in  the  re- 
peated references  to  Farmer  Mac- 
guire. At  length  I  found  a  long- 
coated  peasant  who  bad  actually 
worked  for  that  local  magnate,  and 
whom,  after  a  teng  series  of  cross- 
questions,  I  ran  to  earth,  as  it  were, 
by  eliciting  a  statement  that,  in 
search  of  lost  poultry,  he  had  once 
gone  into  a  hole  with  big  stones 
in  it .  Of  this  bearer  of  good  tid- 
ings, who  was  named  after  one  of 
the  archangels,  I  took  care  not  to 
lose  my  hold  until  I  beheld  at  a 
distance  what  I  doubted  not  was 
the  scrubby  mound  I  sought.  A 
circle  of  stones  of  the  kind  called, 
because  no  one  knows  anything 
about  them,  Druidical,  and  the 
black  square  entrance,  like  «  largish 
drain,  leading  into  the  boweln  of  the 
mound,  confirmed  the  identification. 
By  great  good-look  there  was  no 
prowler  at  hand  to  do  the  honours 
as  guide.  I  had  been  so  provident 
as  to  bring  with  me  a  candle  and 
matches,  and  so  was  master  of  the 
situation. 

To  understand  the  structure  of 
this  edifice,  yon  must  suppose  a 
parcel  of  boys  taking  some  stones 
as  large  as  they  can  handle,  and, 
without  any  idea  of  an  arch  or  even 
of  a  wall,  laying  them  tapering 
towards  each  other  until  they  nearly 
meet  at  the  top,  dropping  in  a  stone 
or  two  in  the  orifice  left  there,  and 
others  at  interstices  elsewhere, 
and  then  making  them  keep  their 
position  by  the  pressure  of  a  heap 
of  stones  thrown  over  all.  If  you 
suppose  a  place  big  enough  to  hold 
a  rat  or  a  rabbit  thus  formed,  the 
giant  nature  of  this  structure  will 
be  understood  when  it  is  known 
that  it  contains  a  chamber  twenty 
feet  high.  It  was  a  nice  place  to 
cool  one's  self  in  after  a  hot  walk. 
Taking  the  liberty  of  presuming  it 
to  be  a  chamber  in  which  smoking 
was  not  prohibited,  I  drew  aids  for 
reflection  from  the  breath  of  latakia, 
and  bethouj;ht  me  that  surely  no- 
where else  m  the  British  dominfons 
could  one  .  feel  so  thoroughly  as  if 
some  spirit  bad  swept  one  into  the 
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gabterranean  temple  .of  some  far 
Eastern  land,  where  worships  and 
sopt-Tslititios  carry  themselves  back 
eodlett  centories  behiod  everything 
of  which  we  have  practical  coDcep- 
tioD  ID  this  couotr^.  The  imagin- 
ttion  is  let  loose  without  any  prac- 
tical bold  00  it ;  you  may  suppose 
the  stones  or  rocks  rather,  on 
vhich  the  candle  glints  to  have  been 
pUr^d  there  by  giant  fiogers  as 
easily  as  you  could  deposit  so  many 
bricks;  and  as  to  the  two  stone 
saocfrs  or  basins  —  which  remain 
where  they  seem  to  have  been  care- 
lessly dropped,  becauBe  it  would 
require  a  piece  of  skilful  engineer* 
ing  to  remove  them — the  idea  natu- 
nlly  to  be  associated  with  them  is, 
of  conrse,  that  they  were  the  recep- 
tacles for  the  blood  of  the  victims 
ofiered  up  in  hnman  sacrifices. 

I  wonder  if  the  world  ia  ever  to 
know  anything  about  the  age  and 
ose  of  tb<«e  mysterious  monuments 
lod  erections  of  shapeless  stone, 
which,  however  they  may  differ, 
have  so  strong  a  rough  family  like- 
ness wherever  they  are  found.  If 
people  ambitions  of  getting  at  their 
secret,  instead  of  going  off  at  a 
tangent  among  Druidp,  Brahminp, 
Baohieta,  Zjroasteii^ts,  worshippers 
of  Baal,  and  suchlike  out-ol-tbe 
way  people,  would  carefully  exa- 
mine, compare,  and  classify  the  ex- 
isting monuments,  we  might  have  a 
better  chance  of  getting  into  some 
track.  Ad  intere.^'ting  source  of 
cotcparison  has  lately  been  brought 
oat  in  the  discovery  of  a  rival  to 
Newgrange,  close  by  the  stone  cir- 
cle of  Siennis  in  Shetland,  which  it- 
self is  the  rival  of  Stoneheoge.  A 
roond  moand,  called  Maes  Howe, 
itanding  there  conspicuous  on  the 
flat  margin  of  a  sal^water  lake,  was 
lately  opened  by  some  enterprising 
antiquaries,  with  curious  results. 
The  whole  affair  is  set  forth,  accom- 
panied by  sketches  and  transcripts, 
iQ  a  monogram  called  *  Notice  of 
Robic  Inscriptions  discovered  dur-' 
log  recent  Excavations  made  by 
James  Parker,  M.P.'  Like  New- 
grange,  Maes  Howe  is  a  cnirn  or 
DOQud  contain iog  a  chamber.  They 


differ  from  each  other  greatly,  how- 
ever, in  the  place  each  hoidd  in  that 
peculiar  department  of  architectural 
art.  The  Orcadian  edifice  is  a  far 
more  spruce  and  dapper  affair  than 
its  Irish  rival,  to  which  it  bears,  in- 
deed, something  like  the  resem- 
blance of  a  modern  mansion  to  an 
oKl  country-house.  Its  builders  evi- 
dently did  not  know  the  arch,  but 
they  had  found  a  structure  nearly 
approaching  to  it.  It  is  rectangular 
and  formed  by  long  stones,  like  beams 
of  wood  laid  upon  each  other.  In 
nearing  the  roof  each  successive 
stone  is  shortened  a  little,  and  leans 
in  from  that  above  it,  until  all  meet, 
forming  a  sort  of  quadrangular 
dome. 

The  excavators  of  Maes  Howe  were 
delighted  to  find  that  it  contained 
Runic  inscriptions.  On  these  all 
the  best  learning  that  the  world 
contains  as  to  northern  letters  has 
been  concentrated,  but  with  no  re- 
sult throwing  light  on  the  origin  of 
the  edifice.  These  inscriptions  are, 
indeed,  rather  an  illustration  of  the 
saying  that  there  is  nothing  new 
under  the  sun,  since  they  show  that 
the  practice,  suppoi^ed  to  be  almost 

f)eculidr  to  the  Cockney  race,  of 
eaving  their  names  and  immediate 
subjects  of  contemplation  cut  iu 
the  wood  or  stone  of  remarkable 
places,  by  way  of  dropping  their 
visiting  cards,  had  been  followed  by 
our  northern  ancestors  many  hun- 
dreds of  years  ago.  There  are  here 
such  names  as  Orkason,  Kohtaios- 
son,  Sigurthson,  Goukr  Traenaldson, 
and  others— no  doubt  men  of  as 
great  respectability  "  as  ever  scut- 
tled ship  or  cut  a  throat"  iu  their 
day.  Some  of  them  call  themselves 
Jerusalemites,  whence  it  is  interred 
that  they  were  Crusaders ;  and  there 
are  some  cutting  taunts  about  the 
pride  of  Ingiburg,  the  fair  widow, 
from  one  who  hid  perhaps  bitter  ex« 
perienoeof  it. 

Ireland  contains  a  rich  and  little- 
appreciated  harvest  of  curious  and 
uncommon  types  of  ecclesiastical 
architecture.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  they  are  not  more  zealously 
sought   out   by   artists  and  auti- 
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qaaries,  60  so  that  the  world  may 
have  the  benefit,  before  they  dU- 
appear,  of  whatever  they  can  con- 
tribute to  history  or  to  art.  At 
Mellifont,  where  I  had  to  touch  in 
endeavouring  to  find  Newgrange,  I 
knew  there  were  some  ruins,  but  bad 
no  reason,  from  anything  I  had  heard 
about  them,  to  suppo>e  that  they 
were  of  any  note.  Among  them  I 
observed  a  building  so  light  and 
airy  that  at  a  distance  I  thought  it 
must  have  been  a  garden-house  of 
the  seventeenth  or  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  when  the 
Italian  was  affected  in  such  things  ; 
but,  on  close  approach,  I  found  it  to 
be  one  of  the  most  exquieite  speci- 
mens I  had  a1mo8t  ever  seen  of  the 
slim  decorated  Norman  —  the  me- 
dieval architecture,  in  fact,  in  the 
first  Fta^e  of  its  departure  from 
the  old  Roman,  in  which,  curiouply 
enough,  it  has  a  resemblance  to  the 
corrt-fipoudiog  stage  in  the  return 
of  medieval  architecture,  back  to  the 
classic  forms  from  the  influence 
of  what  is  termed  the  Renaissance. 
I  prefer,  however,  and  that  strongly, 
the  specimens  done  on  the  way  from 
the  classic  to  the  Gothic,  over  those 
through  which  the  steps  were  cen- 
turies afterwards  retraced.  And 
this  is  natural ;  for  the  old  Norman 
or  Romanesque  was  a  part  of  an 
original  process  through  which  the 
cold,  correct,  classic  fancies  passed 
gradually  to  the  development  of  the 
rich  and  mellow  Gothic,  and  coo- 
seqnently  had  all  the  vigour  of  oii- 
giuality ;  while  the  way  back  was, 
of  course,  mere  repetition,  and  mo- 
notonous, like  the  retracing  back- 
wards at  eve  of  many  a  morning 
journey  into  new  scenes.  The 
building  at  Mellifont  is  octngooal 
— a  chapter-house,  or  something  of 
that  sort,  raised  on  a  circular  colon- 
nade, with  light  pillars  and  round 
arches.  It  stands  in  a  neglected 
little  corner  of  a  glen,  not  abso- 
lutely left  to  wildness,  but  invaded 
by  an  establishment  which  seems 
half  farm,  half  paper-mill  ;  and, 
such  edifices  affording  useful  shelter 
for  cattle,  you  find  the  octagon  sur- 
roaoded  by  the  usual  sights  and 


smells  which  oharacterise  the  habi- 
tatiuns  of  these  useful  quadrupeds. 

As  there  are  thus  in  Ireland 
many  antiquities  turning  up  by 
chance  in  the  wanderer's  path,  and 
not  surrounded  by  the  reverence 
to  which  their  merits  entitle  them; 
so,  on  the  other  hand,  some  seem 
unduly  appreciated.  I  saw  a  build- 
ing lately  brought  into  reverence 
as  St.  Columba's  house  at  Kells, 
and,  taking  advantage  of  the  right 
of  private  judgment  arrogated  by 
us  British  subjects,  I  venture  to 
question  the  high  antiquity  attri- 
buted to  it  It  seems  to  owe  its 
venerable  reputation  to  its  aimilar- 
ity  in  external  form  to  other  build- 
ings in  Ireland  held  to  be  older 
than  the  oldest  of  English  Gothic, 
or  Norman.  Bat  the  antiquity  at- 
tributed to  them  is  inferred  from 
their  builders  having  been  evidently 
ignorant  of  the  structare  of  the  arch, 
while  St.  Columba's  house  is  well 
arched,  much  after  the  manner  of 
some  outhouse  or  subordinate  build- 
ing of  a  religious  establishment  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  Its  repute 
may  have  arisen  from  the  odd  posi- 
tion which  local  changes  give  it, 
making  it,  in  fact,  although  a  build- 
ing of  ecclesiastical  character,  an 
actual  dwelling-house  in  a  street. 

The  visit  to  Kells  was  not,  how- 
ever, lost.  I  saw  the  sacred  fountain 
of  St.  Kiarn  welling  close  to  the  root 
of  a  gnarled  oak,  decorated  with 
many  rags  and  other  offerings  to 
the  saint.  Judging  from  the  in- 
trinsic value  of  these  gift,  he  must 
have  been  a  moderate  saint  and 
easily  propitiated  ;  yet  he  had  the 
reputation  of  looking  sharply  after 
his  own.  He  had  some  pet  stone 
crosses  which  disappeared  mysteri- 
ously one  by  one.  Keeping  watch 
one  night,  who  should  the  saint  see 
but  his  rival,  Sl  Columba,  slinking 
away  with  one  of  the  croa^^es  over 
his  shoulder  1  The  injured  saint 
gave  chase,  and  St.  Columbn,  un- 
able to  get  through  the  Black  water, 
dropped  the  cross  there,  where  it 
may  still  be  seen.  To  hear  all  this 
solemnly  told  by  an  ancient  St. 
Bernard-looking  peasant,  with  seri- 
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oaa»  CAroest  eyes,  which  tarned  to 
the  ppot  where,  enre  enough,  in  the 
middle  of  the  rapid  river  yon  saw 
peeping  over  the  water  what  seemed 
r€rtaiDly  to  be  the  head  of  an  Irish 
cri>»  bad  io  it  a  sort  of  realisatioa 
of  old  old  times.  It  woold  be  per- 
haps attribatiog  too  much  congra- 
ity  to  each  legendary  lore  to  coDoect 
it  with  the  fact  that  Golumba  made 
himsetf  many  enemies  in  Ireland 
as  a  supporter  of  the  Dalriadic,  or 
Scotch  branch  of  the  Irish  cora- 
mooity.  I  fonnd  something  else 
worth  notice  at  Kells — a  sort  of  Old 
Mortality  discovering  and  resnsci- 
tatiog  at  his  own  hands  the  remains 
of  antiqaity  there.  With  the  his- 
torical name  of  Latimer,  he  holds 
office  as  beadle  or  sezton  of  Kells, 
and  enjoys  io  the  corner  of  the 
ehorcbvard  an  official  residence  not 
oolike  a  grave  itself  in  narrowness, 
darkness,  and  moaldiness.  I  foaod 
him  eogage<1,  with  some  assistants, 
at  what  appeared  to  be  an  enor* 
moQi<ly  heav^  job  for  one  not  greatly 
endowed  with  worldly  goods  —  the 
re  erection  of  one  of  the  stone 
croms  which  had  been  buried 
since  Cromwell's  days,  or  some 
pretty  remote  period.  He  said  it 
would,  when  erected,  be  the  tallest 
cross  in  Ireland ;  and  it  was  certainly, 
where  it  lay,  a  huge  mass  of  stone. 
The  man  himself  reminded  me 
pomewhat  of  John  Shanks,  who  ob- 
tained for  himself  a  local  repnta- 
tioo  by  clearing  away  with  his  own 
bands  the  rubbish  of  the  ruins  of 
KIgiu  Cathedra),  and  revealing  the 
outlines  of  its  foundations,  and 
whatever  decorations,  either  in  their 
own  proper  place  or  mixed  op 
with  the  ruins,  had  yet  been  pre- 
served. It  was  almost  inconceiv- 
able that  one  man's  hands  should 
have  accomplished  all  he  did ;  but 
the  fruit  of  long-continued  steady 
labour,  directed  year  after  year  to 
one  object,  astonishes  people  when 
they  see  it  in  the  bulk.  I  remember 
John  when  he  was  a  venerable  roan, 
and  had  to  rest  from  hi8  labours; 
indeed  he  had  completed  them,  and 
left  nothing  for  the  Woods  and 
Forests  to   do  when  that  sylvan 


institution  undertook  the  protec- 
tion of  our  ruined  churches,  except 
to  give  a  little  aid  in  strengthening 
the  walls.  Standing  dressed  in  his 
decent  blue  coat  and  smnll-clothes 
and  long-ribbed  stockings,  he  looked 
around  with  a  well-earned  air  of 
genial  satisfaction  as  the  setting 
sun  of  a  summer  day — a  good  em* 
blem  of  himself  in  the  bright  benefi- 
cence of  its  day's  wo^k  —  reddened 
the  two  great  towers ;  but  that  is 
an  old  story  now. 

I  shall  be  anxious  to  find  if  bis 
Irish  representative  has  succeeded 
in  re-erecting  that  enormous  cross. 
As  an  acute  friend  observed  to  me, 
it  reveals,  in  its  existins^  condition,  to 
some  extent  the  metnod  in  which 
these  crosses  were  sculptured.  The 
tracery  in  it  never  was  completed, 
an  arm  remaining  a  bare  block. 
Thus  it  appears  that  the  sculpture 
of  these  famous  crosses  was  cut 
after  they  were  erected.  This  is  a 
practice  which,  in  architectural  de- 
coration, is  reviving ;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that,  in  the  bands  of  a  good 
artist,  it  has  more  capacity  for  fresh- 
ness, expression,  and  the  full  adap- 
tation of  the  decorations  to  the 
architectural  structure  and  form  of 
the  edifice,  than  tracery  cat  upon 
the  stones  before  they  are  put  to- 
gether is  likely  to  achieve. 

These  Irish  crosses  are  the  master- 

Sieces  of  a  school  of  art  with  which 
Ir.  Stuart's  wonderful  book  on  *  The 
Sculptured  Stones  of  Scotland'  is 
beginning  to  make  the  inquiring 
world  acquainted.  The  sculptor  in- 
fluenced by  the  true  catholic  spirit 
of  art  might  profit  by  the  study 
of  these  achievements,  since  the 
methods  in  which  beauty  and  symme- 
try  struggle  for  development  out  of 
chaos  io  the  hands  of  primitive 
artists  must  be  more  fruitful  in  sug- 
gestion than  the  works  of  those  who 
are  taught  mechanically  to  follow 
approved  models.  And  yet  one 
would  be  frightened  to  fix  too  much 
attention  on  such  new  resources  in 
this  age  of  the  eccentric  and  sensa- 
tional in  art,  lest  they  should  tempt 
some  ambitious  sculptors  to  adopt 
the    systematic    representation  of 
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sqaalid  and  deformed  monstrosities,  of  it  forth.  Here,  among  the  rnins 
and,  giving  them  the  name  of  and  among  the  graves  of  countless 
Prepraxitelesism,  or  some  such,  generations  of  peasants,  stood  np 
maintain  that  they  are  the  way,  the  those  beantifal  crosses,  while  over- 
troth,  and  the  light,  for  no  i3etter  head  rose  black  against  the  sky 
reason  than  that  they  discard  all  their  mysterious  guardian,  the  hoge 
the  elements  of  beaoty  and  gran-  round  tower — a  united  testimony  to 
dear,  and  all  the  facilities  for  afford-  the  genius,  the  enterprise,  and  the 
ing  an  accurate  transcript  of  nature,  wealth  that  flourished  in  that  region 
which  the  genius  of  the  great  masters  in  far  far  distant  ages  —  recalling 
has  from  time  to  time  brought  within  the  strange  and  tragic  history,  the 
the  domain  of  art.  stormy  wars  and  the  ages  of  deso- 
I  conid  put  up  with  such  a  new  lating  misery  which  they  have  out- 
school  if  it  prodaoed  nothing  worse  lasted,  to  see,  let  as  hope,  the  coun- 
than  the  emali  cross  of  Monaster-  try  revive,  and  raise  around  them 
boice,  which  is  a  decided  work  of  the  monuments  of  a  new  age  of  pros- 
genius,  and  shows  a  command  over  perity. 

grouping  and  anatomy  as  well  as  I  believe  that  this  is  the  tallest 
symmetrical  decoration.  In  Mr.  of  the  round  towers,  and  a  grand 
Wakeman's  '  Handbook  of  Irish  object  it  truly  is.  Mr.  Petrie  and 
Antiquities'  —  a  model  for  all  such  his  follov^ers  have  cleared  away  a 
travellers'  mentors,  since  its  useful  good  deal  of  the  mystery  surrounding 
directions  are  accompanied  with  these  remarkable  ouildings ;  and  I 
scholarship  and  good  taste  —  it  is  cannot  say  that  they  have  less  in- 
said  :  The  smaller  cross  is  most  tere8t  in  my  sight  that  they  are 
eminently  beautiful.  The  figures  practically  connected  with  an  icci- 
and  ornaments  with  which  its  vari-  dental  and  important  epoch  in  early 
ous  sides  are  enriched  appear  to  Christisnity,  and  that  we  hear  no 
have  been  executed  with  an  unusual  more  of  Phalic  temples,  fire-worship 
degree  of  care,  and  even  of  artistic  altars,  Chaldean  observatories,  pro- 
skill.  It  has  suffered  but  little  vincial  Babel  towers,  or  pillars  for 
from  the  effects  of  time.  The  sacri-  followers  of  St.  Simeon,  with  improved 
legious  hands  which  attempted  the  accommodation,  calculated  to  mitigate 
min  of  the  others  appear  to  have  the  hardships  of  that  school  of  an- 
spared  this;  and  it  stands  almost  as  chorites.  l^ey  are  Christian  edi- 
perfect  as  when,  nearly  nine  centuries  fices,  connected  with  ecclesiastical 
ago,  the  artist,  we  may  suppose,  establishments  and  rank  in  age 
pronounced  his  work  finished,  and  with  the  earliest  English  churches, 
chiefs  and  abbots,  bards,  shanachies.  All  that  was  special  and  inexplicable 
warriors,  ecclesiastics,  and  perhaps  in  their  nature,— their  great  height, 
many  a  rival  sculptor,  crowded  the  doors  a  considerable  distance 
round  this  very  spot,  full  of  wonder  from  the  ground,  the  absence  of 
and  admiration  for  what  they  must  interior  stairs  or*  other  n»eans  of 
have  considered  a  trulv  glorious  and  ascent,  and  their  existence  without 


I  had  a  second  time  to  feel  inter-  or  monastic  buildings,  attached  to 

nal  thankfulness  at  escape  from  the  them,~can  be  shown  to  be  pecu- 

rstilent  presence  of  any  guide  when  liarities  adapted  to  particular  ob- 

stepped  into  the  ancient  grave-  jects.    It  is  known  that,  at  the  time 

yard  of  Monasterboice.     It  was  a  when  they  were  built,  places  of  wor- 

calm,    sunny    day,    with    silence  ship  were  often  constructed  of  wood, 

around,  and  all  suitable  conditions  wattles,    or    turf.     The  question 

for  a  meditation  among  the  tombs;  sometimes  being.  How  the  means  at 

and  whatever  amount  of  solemn  and  the  disposal  of  a  community  for 

saddened  thougbtfulness  there  may  building  with  stone  could  be  best 

be  in  one's  nature ,  few  scepes  are  invested  ?  the  answer  would  be,  In 

better  calculated  to  b|ing  itto  whole  making  a  place  of  strength  for  secur- 


any  other  edifices,  such  as  churches 
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ing  the  treasury  of  the  establish- 
meot,  and  tboee  relica  and  holy 
booka  which  are  beyood  all  price, 
from  the  rapacity  of  the  heathen 
Northmen.  It  was  the  way  of  these 
QDwelcome  guests  to  run  their  gal- 
leys 00  any  tolerably  ^afe  laodiog- 
place,  scoar  the  country  for  some 
distance,  carry  off  whatever  was 
both  valaable  and  portable,  and  then 
scamper  away  to  their  galleys  before 
a  force  had  collected  sufficient  to 
trouble  them. 

Suppose  the  dangers  which  a  nest 
of  peaceful  monks  have  to  meet 
from  such  an  incursion,  and  you  will 
easily  sappose  their  round  tower 
to  be  a  good  investment  of  the 
foods  available  for  building  pur- 
poses. On  hearing  that  the  galleys 
Lave  touched  land,  the  brethren 
carefully  collect  their  reliquaries, 
pinlters,  ecclesiastical  robes,  and 
other  valuable  things,  and  remove 
them  from  the  sacred  but  fragile 
Loe  in  which  they  worship  to  the 
top  of  the  round  tower,  and  then  the 
bulk  of  the  brethren  take  to  their 
beels  and  get  protection  where  thev 
can.  The  tower,  though  untenanted, 
will  protect  its  precious  contents 
for  a  time  ;  but  if  some  four  or  five 
of  the  brethren  shall  valoroosly  re- 
main with  them,  whether  trusting 
to  the  arm  of  the  flesh  or  to  the  in- 
fiaence  of  the  sacred  chattels  in 
tbeir  charge,  they  may  give  a  good 
deul  of  aoDoyance  to  the  enemy. 
They  have,  of  course,  taken  with 
tbem  the  ladders  and  temporary 
platforms  bj  which  they  have  as- 
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cended,  and  so  they  await  tbeir 
coming  enemy.  This  latter  let 
out  a  portion  of  their  ferocious  ex- 
citement in  burning  the  church  and 
the  cells  of  the  reclusfs.  The  little 
garrison  perched  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred feet  up  in  the  air,  were  they 
in  a  condition  to  indulge  in  a  sense 
of  the  ludicrous,  might  amuse  them- 
selves with  noting  the  perplexed 
councils  of  their  adversaries  trying 
to  solve  tbt  qofliliaip  how  they  are 
to  be  got  ait!  Jbu  undermine  the 
tower,  or  batlot!mBl  lower  courses 
BO  as  to  tmb  V  down,  Would,  of 
course,  be  auMtl  certain  tetruction 
to  those  who  migill  "Miig  such  an  at- 
tempt to  a  Boooenhi  emidosion.  If 
they  should  attempt  to  mount  up 
by  scaffolding  and  ladders  inside, 
the  brethren,  waiting  a  judicious 
moment,  may  knock  their  whole  ap- 
paratus to  pieces  by  dropping  on  it 
one  of  the  stones  abundantly  at  their 
disposal.  An  attempt  to  smoke  them 
out  would  go  for  nothing,  as  they 
could  easily  shut  out  any  draught 
from  the  interior,  and  breathe  the 
pure  air  of  heaven.  As  to  starving 
them  out,  of  course  that  would  be 
possible  had  the  northern  rovers 
time  for  such  an  operation,  but,  as 
profer'sed  ascetics,  of  co^r:^e  the 
garrison  would  have  more  than  aver- 
age capacity  for  resistance  in  this 
direction.  It  would  be  difficult  in- 
deed to  design  an  edifice  better  fit- 
ted for  the  protection  of  what  these 
recluses  counted  the  most  valuable 
of  all  temporal  things,  than  these 
round  towers. 
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"why  has  not  ITALY  DONB  MORE?" 

It  is  difficnlt  to  imagine  aoythiog  depeodants   and   Bappliants.  From 

less  inetructive  than  a  Bouf<e   of  a   city  neither   rich  in  traditions 

Commons  debate  on  the  coDd^^  of  the  past,  oor  splendid  in  ansocia- 

of  Italy.    Ao   hoDonrable  geiUle-  tions  of  the  present,  he  issues  the 

man  rises  with  a  motion  for  the  mot  d'ordre  to  the  most  renowned 

prtPtliicti'in  of  cvrtab  |mjht.j.  t  r  in  capitals  of  Europe,  land  it  is  natural 

purauiiiiL^e  of  till  iDtcuii      io  a-k  enough  that  he  should  be  Tainglori- 

for  cor  I  a  in  i;/ru[jiiatlor,  urjii  ul  urae  ous  over  the  success  of  his  Uuited 

Jjinicbij  out   iutc)  mThIlT-i  tk's,   ihXti.-  Italy.    But   think    of  the  Tuscan 

lioo,    prison   diidpliiie,    tiuil    prvos  or  the  Neapolitan,  who  has  sacri- 


intrletiODis.  Ibi  k  ftpIleU  to  a  ficed  his  whole  national  identity — 
llioiitfir,  or  a  Miiabtei|t  supporter,  who  has  given  up  his  State  to  be  a 
Ijf  tiks  U»gy||rf^^HHM " "  ^iiV  province,  and  bis  splendid  capital 


tifliLli0>  Bomran^MRn  all  wAr  to  be  a  town — who  has  surrendered 

|nid|f|iM|M^eff^  dtipiicity,   atjd  all  the  power,  pomp,  and  prestige 

pi^9K;t>f  it  7"   The  twi>  piirtitra  at  of  a  metropolis,  and  sees  in  his  ne- 

issue  never  face  each  other;  indeed,  glected  city,  even  already,  the  signs 

they  seem  to  stand  back  to  back,  of  decline  and  decay  I    Is  it  not 

and  direct  their  blows  at  some  an-  reasonable  that  he  should  look  for 

seen  antagonist  in  front  of  them.  some  return,  some  recompense,  for 

Session    after    session    witnesses  all  these  forfeitures?    He  was  told 

the   same  sham-fight.    When    cer-  that  there  was  one  prize,  which  was 

tain  opponents  of  the  Piedndontese  cheap  at  them  all;  that  there  was 

party  allege  that  there  are  gross  in  the  charm  of  national  indepen- 

abuses   in  the  present  government  dence  a  power  that  more  than  re- 

of  Italy  —  that   prisons  are  over-  paid  men  for  all  the  sacrifices  they 

crowded,    prisoners     untried,     the  could    make ;    that   in  elevating 

freedom  of  the  press  trammelled,  and  Italy  into  a  nation,  Italians  would 

a   widespread    corruption   amongst  at  once  attain  a  moral  status,  for 

the  officials  of  the  State  —  the  an-  which   all   that   they  surrendered 

swer  invariably  is,      All  the  same  individually    would  be  as  nothing, 

vices  existed  under  the  Bourbons.  **  It  was  a  very  attractive  bribe,  no 

It  is  very  much  like  an  nnsuccess-  doubt :    it   seduced   many.  There 

ful  surgeon  saying  to  his  patient,  were,  in  fact,  only  a  few  who  dis- 

*Mt  is  true  my  operation  has  not  trusted  its  realisation  or  discredited 

cured  you,  but  remember  how  much  its  potency.   Italy  was  to  be  a  first- 

you  used  to  suffer  from  jour  malady  rate  European  power — a  barrier  at 

before  I  applied  the  knife."    This  once  against  France  and  Austria, 

is  the  real  condition  of  Italy.   There  and  a  new  guarantee  for  the  peace 

were  great  evils  under  the  old  6>s-  of  the  Continent.    Has  she,  I  wuuld 

tem,  bu(  the  new  one  has  not  re-  now  ask — has  she  attained  to  this 

dressed    them.    It  is  easy  enough  proud  position,  or  is  she  even  on 

for  the  sub-Alpine  Italian,  who  has  the  road  to  it  ?  Was  it  ever  the 

gained  much  and  given  up  nothing,  intention  of  France  that  Italy  should 

to  uphold  the  present  state  of  thihga  be  her  rival  ?    Was  it  ever  French 

He  belongs  to  a  larger  and  more  policy  that  she  should  be  an>  thing 

powerful    kingdom,    of   which    his  but  a  dependant  ?    It    fs  needless 

own  sovereign  is  the  head,  and,  for  to  deny — no  one  presumes  to  ques- 

the  time  at  least,  his  own  city  the  tion  it — that  the  world  at  large 

capital.    He    sees  grouped   around  would  be  a  gainer  by  a  well-governed, 

him  as  provinces  the  former  States  peaceful,  and  prosperous  Italy,  wbe- 

of  the    peninsula  —  far  more   than  ther  as  one  State,  under  one  head, 

Lis  equals  yesterday,  and  to-day  his  or  as  a  group  of  separate  kingdoms. 
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Italy  has  many  tbin^  —  Italians 
Lave  mach  —  to  coatribQfa  to  the 
comoiOD  Btock  of  Dational  cbarao- 
teribticB  which  w<>old  benefit  the 
world  of  Earope.  They  are  a  bighly- 
eodowed  and  richly- gifted  race ; 
aod  they  are  the  depoeitarieB  of 
coDtories  of  civil ipation,  which  have 
imparted  to  their  habits  an  instinc- 
tife  refinement  that  wooid  not  ill 
ooffibine  with  the  more  stern  realism 
of  northern  nations.  They  are  the 
freat  representatives  of  that  Latin 
race  whose  civilisation  claims  to  be 
the  firdt  in  Earope.  It  has  been 
most  unfairly,  most  dishonestly 
urged  against  the  Conservative 
party  in  England,  that  they  have 
been  unfriendly  to  Italy,  and  worse 
than  indifferent  to  all  her  attempts 
at  freedom.  The  Whig  party  have 
tridtd  00  this  qaestion,  as  they 
have  done  in  numbeiless  others,  on 
certain  cheap  and  easilj-uttered  ex- 
pressions in  favour  of  Liberty ;  aod 
they  have  by  mere  iteratioo,  and 
the  support  of  a  press  by  no  means 
dtlier  well  informed  or  wisely 
gnided,  established  a  sort  of  repnta- 
tioQ  as  the  par  excellence  friends  of 
luly.  Let  it  be  borne,  however, 
io  mind,  that  it  was  the  coldness  of 
Lord  Palmerston,  and  the  firm  as- 
sorance  that  he  was  to  expect  no- 
tliing  but  civil  words  from  Englaod, 
that  drove  Count  Cavoor  into  the 
French  alliance.  It  was  not  the 
Derby  Administration  that  refused 
their  co-operation  and  encourage- 
ment to  the  war  with  Austria.  It 
was  the  same  Mioister,  ooe  of  whose 
claims  to  the  popularity  which  sus- 
tains his  Cabinet  is  no  other  than  the 
pretence  to  be  tlie  friend  of  Italy. 
Lord  Malmesbury,  it  is  true,  was  op- 
posed to  the  war,  whose  issae  must 
either  be  to  establish  an  Austrian  do- 
mioation  in  Italy,  or  to  supersede 
it  by  a  French  one.  He  widely  Hnd 
well  calculated  that  it  is  not  thus 
a  strong  Italy  could  be  formed.  Of 
the  liberty  the  Italians  were  to  re- 
ceive from  the  handa  of  the  allie§, 
they  must  accept  the  amount  aod 
the  form  that  might  be  offered 
them.  Tbey  who  witnessed  the 
French  armj  in  Italy  after  the  cam- 


paign can  alone  tell  to  what  indig- 
nities and  insults  the  Italians  were 
subjected.  When  the  first  Freoch 
corps  entered  Milan  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  war,  popular  enthusiasm  kuew 
no  bounds.  Jn  that  fervid  grati- 
tude of  a  southern  people  there 
were  displays  which  would  alike 
shock  the  delicacy  and  wound  the 
dignity  of  a  northern  race  ;  and  the 
exhibition  of  a  Zjuhvc  soldier 
seated  beside  some  grande  dame  of 
Milan  in  a  splendid  carriage,  and 
triumphantly  carried  about  from 
ooe  public  place  to  another,  was  an 
everj^day  spectacle  in  these  days  of 
bouodless  joy  and  bad  taste.  But 
when  the  time  came  for  the  recaU 
of  the  force,  and  its  withdrawal  to 
France,  so  heart-sick  aod  disgusted 
were  the  Italians  with  their  guests 
that  not  only  no  demonstration  of 
re«»pect  or  regret  followed  their  re- 
tiring step?,  but  the  streets  were 
deserted,  the  windows  closed,  no 
ooe  was  abroad,  and  the  French 
marched  out  without  an  emblem  or 
an  adieu.  So  much  for  that  tie 
which  Louis  Napoleon  is  so  fond  of 
alliidiog  to  as  the  sure  link  of  sym- 
pathy between  the  iwo^  families  of 
Latin  blood. 

The  day  the  armistice  of  Villa- 
franca  was  announced  at  Turin  saw 
the  portrait  of  Orsini  in  all  the 
printsbops  side  by  side  with  that 
of  the  Emperor.  'J'he  Italians  saw 
then,  and  tor  the  first  time  —  what 
their  vanity  alone  had  blinded  them 
to  before  —  that  the  war  wad  less  for 
them  than  it  was  against  Austria. 
That  necessity  for  a  campaign  which 
Mr.  KiiJglake,  with  such  perfect 
truth,  a^Slgn^  as  the  ultimate  reason 
of  the  Crimean  war,  was  fur  more 
urgently  felt  by  France  in  the  spring 
of  1858.  There  was  a  personal  ob- 
ligation, too,  to  take  the  field,  of 
which  the  Emperor  well  knew  the 
weight  and  the  importance.  The 
nephew,  who  affected  the  traditions 
of  bis  uncle,  must  show  himself  to 
be  a  soldier.  It  was  this  urgent  call 
to  do  something,  great  and  astound- 
ing—  something  that  might  savour 
of  a  grand  act  of  noble  self-devo- 
tion and  a  great  fait  d'armes  to- 
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gether  —  that  indaced  Cavoor  to  tarn 
to  FraD(M^.  He  very  clearly  saw 
that  the  Emperor's  oecessity  would 
be  Ita!}*8  opportunity.  **If  jou 
want  a  battue"  said  the  IIuDgariaa 
noble,  "come  and  rid  me  of  my 
wolvep.**  So  well  did  the  crafty 
Italian  statesman  understand  the 
motives  of  the  war,  and  so  tho- 
roughly (lid  he  separate  in  his  own 
mind  the  cause  of  Italy  from  the 
real  political  object  of  tfje  Empen)r, 
that  he  never,  in  the  freedom  of  his 
confidential  intercourse,  hesitated 
to  say  that  they  had  done  as  much 
for  France  as  France  for  them,  and 
though  it  was  a  case  for  much  pro- 
fession, it  was  one  for  small  grati- 
tude. 

There  is,  in  vulgar  phrase,  no 
love  lost  between  France  and  Italy  ; 
there  are  precisely  those  close  re- 
semblances between  the  two  peoples 
which  lead  to  rivalries,  aijd  not 
friendships  ;  which  suggest  compari- 
sons, but  inspire  no  affection.  There 
is,  besides,  an  unconscions  imitation 
of  France  throughout  It>ily,  which, 
to  a  Frenchman's  eyes,  is  the  frank 
recognition  of  a  superior  from  an 
inferior.  The  little  that  Italians 
read  is  Fiench  ;  their  drama,  their 
dress,  their  salon  life,  are  all  taken 
from  France ;  and  yet  there  is  a  more 
firmly-rooted  dislike  to  France 
throughout  the  peninsula  than  in 
any  other  part  of  Europe.  The  in- 
sufferable pretension  of  a  French- 
man is  indeed  a  heavy  iLfliction, 
and  especially  to  those  who  are 
bound  by  the  ties  of  deep  obliga- 
tions, and  unable,  by  the  debt  of 
their  grhtitude,  even  to  utter  a  word 
of  protest  against  it.  The  debates 
in  the  Turin  Chamber  have  more 
than  once  bhown  the  awkwardness 
of  even  practised  orators  in  a  posi- 
tion of  such  difficulty,  and  minis- 
terial courtesy  has  often  been  sorely 
pushed  by  the  indiscreet  candour 
of  some  southern  patriot  asking 
whether  the  Emperor's  leave  had 
been  obtained  for  this  or  that 
project.  When  we  bear  in  mind 
that  the  French  came  into  Italy  to 
curb  the  power  of  Austria  and  as- 
Bert   French  sapremacy   over  the 


head  of  the  Church,  and  not  to 
make  ItJy  a  great  or  a  united 
power,  ^  have  at  once  the  key  to 
all  the  failures  and  shortcomings 
with  which  Italian  politicians  have 
been  reproached. 

Our  English  theory  was,  that 
France,  in  her  unthinking,  unrea- 
soning desire  of  military  glory,  was 
mainly  contiibuting  to  create  a  rival 
to  herself  on  the  Continent ;  that 
the  French  Emperor  —  that  guilelesB, 
simple-tuinded  child  of  nature  —  was, 
in  the  unsuspecting  innocence  of 
his  trustful  heart,  erecting  into  a 
powerful  State  a  kingdom,  all 
whose  sympathies  and  interests 
wou'd  incline  her  to  side  with 
England,'  should  England  at  any 
time  be  at  war  with  France.  We, 
of  course,  advocated  the  claims  of 
a  Free  Italy  on  far  higher  grounds 
than  these.  Whig  orators  and 
statesmen  have  been  for  years  sole 
patentees  and  proprietors  of  snch 
phrases  as  civil  and  religious  free^ 
dom,  universal  toleration,  and  snch 
like  ;  bat  underneath,  and  not  verj 
deep  underneath,  these  noble  senti- 
ments, lay  the  pleasant  assurance 
which  they  never  omitted  to  record, 
"  Italy  always  wiil  be  with  us  when- 
ever there  is  anything  to  be  done  in 
the  Mediterranean,"  On  whatever 
others  points  men  might  difftfr,  on 
this  one  all  were  agreed.  In  fact, 
the  incautious  inquirer  who  might 
dare  to  ask  for  the  grounds  of  this 
opinion,  was  not  always  sure  of  an 
over-courteous  reply.  It  was  a  pro- 
position so  self  evident,  it  looked 
mere  captiousne-s  to  discui*8  it, 
With  all  the  ret>ponsibility  of  snch 
a  danger,  I  would  still  ask,  Is  this 
really  true?  Is  Italy  more  likely  to 
take  part  witli  England  than  with 
France  in  the  event  of  a  war  be-* 
tween  there  States  ? 

From  which  nation  has  she  most 
to  gain  and  to  fear  ?  Is  it  from 
Eugland,  who  has  reiteratedly  de- 
clared to  her,  Wo  wage  no  wars 
for  the  sake  of  our  sympathies  ;  we 
are  a  careful,  thrifty,  hard-working 
race,  who,  so  far  as  what  we  beheve 
to  be  our  own  excellent  example, 
and   certain  good   precepts  which 
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we  are  geofrons  enongh  to  throw 
io,  ha?e  sincere  pleasore  in  seeiog 
other  countries  bappy,  free,  aod 
prwperoQp.  Or  ib  it  from'  France, 
who  stands  folly  armed  and  fqaip- 
ped  CD  her  frontier,  as  ready  to  io- 
Tftdd  as  avenge  her,  whose  daily 
ttfk  it  ia  to  study  the  map  of 
£arope,  as  a  general  studies  a 
bftttle-field,  thinking  what  is  de- 
femible,  what  must  be  reinforced— 
here  I  have  so  many  battalions,  and 
there  so  many  squadrons  ? 

No  intelligent  Italian  ever  feared 
that  ill  to  his  nation  could  come 
from  England ;  there  are  tens  of 
thousands  who  dread  France  and 
ber  dt^igns  on  the  peniusula,  and 
this  same  dread  hflis  a  potency  to  an 
Italian  heart  that  cannot  be  exag- 
gerated. 

Cdvour,  indeed,  in  his  moments 
of  &'Dfidence,  owned  that  he  re- 
garded a  war  with  France  as  the 
list  necessity  of  Italian  freedom. 
He  sp^calated  on  the  time  when 
railroads  would  be  able  to  convey, 
at  a  few  hours'  warning,  from  thirty 
to  fifty  thoosand  men  to  the  foot 
of  each  of  the  Alpine  pas^^es,  relying 
folly,  as  perhaps  he  might,  that 
Eogland  would  take  care  of  the 
seaboard  ;  but  these  were  specula- 
tions which  were  to  follow  on  the 
anion  of  Rome  and  Venice  to  the 
kingdom,— an  era  remote  in  his 
own  day^  how  much  more  remote 

DOW  ! 

It  is  to  this  contiogency  the 
French  Emperor  has  ever  looked, 
He  has  enough  of  the  Italian  in 
his  nature  to  understand  the  cau- 
tious, patient  game  of  his  grateful 
allies.  And  had  Oavour  lived,  there 
if  every  reason  to  believe  he  never 
would  have  vouchsafed  that  frank 
and  ootjipokeo  recognition  of  the 
Italian  kingdom  which  he  gave  so 
promptly  after  that  statenman's 
death.  The  Emperor  over  and  over 
again  decUred  that  the  only  anta- 
gonist whose  subtlety  equalled  his 
own  was  Cavour.  **  There  are  but 
tfane  men  in  Europe,"  said  he  one 
day  at  Plooibieres,  when  talking  to 
Coant  Cavoar,  '*and  two  of  them 
ire  DOW    in    this  room."  With 


Oavour  alive,  and  in  the  full 
vigour  of  his  abilities,  the  Emperor 
would  have  conceded  nothing.  It 
was  in  the  insolence  of  his  con- 
tempt of  those  who  were  to  follow 
him  that  Louis  Naf)oleon  said, 
"  Flay  out  your  game  bow  you  like, 
my  OHrds  are  on  the  table."  The 
consciousness  that  he  is  master  of 
the  situation  oozes  out  io  every  act 
of  the  Emperor,  and  even  points 
the  very  sarcasm  of  tho>e  affect- 
edly kind  counsels  to  patience  he 
from  time  to  time  a<1  ministers 
to  Italian  statesmen.  Have  you 
not  enough  to  do  without  Rome  or 
Venice  either?  is  the  tone  of  these 
advices.  Are  there  not  internal 
reforms  to  engage  you — the  assimi- 
lation of  your  Taws — ^your  weights 
aod  measures  —  the  construction  of 
your  railroads— the  improvement  in 
your  prisons — the  development  of 
various  industries — the  increase  of 
your  schools  and  colleges?  Doubt- 
less here  are  cares  weighty  enough 
for  any  statecraft ;  but  to  engage  in 
them  with  success  one  elcnunt  is 
all-esdentidl,  and  that  is  Confidence. 
Men  mast  feel,  above  all  things, 
that  the  nation  is  made,  and  can- 
not be  unmade.  There  must  be 
such  an  implicit  faith  in  the  future 
of  Italy  that  men  will  sacrifice  pre- 
sent and  actual  prosperity,  the  pride 
they  have  felt  in  the  city  of  their 
birth,  and  the  glorious  traditions 
they  have  cherished  from  childhood ; 
they  must  be  ready  to  surrender 
all  these,  not  for  any  direct  and 
papable  advantage,  but  simply  and 
solely  on  trust,  that  by  such  sacri- 
fices a  great  Italy  is  to  be  made 
one  day,  a  grand  and  nnited  king- 
dom from  the  Alps  to  the  Adriatic. 
Now,  I  would  ask,  i^  there  such  a 
trustfulness  as  this?  Is  a  firm  con- 
viction that  Italy  is  made,  the  sen- 
timent that  prevails  in  the  penin- 
sula? Is  there  not  the  ever-pre- 
sent terror  of  a  reaction?  Do  not 
men  speculate  every  day  how  many 
hours  —  they  are  only  hours  1  —  of 
march  lie  between  the  battlements  of 
Verona  and  the  gates  of  Milan  ?  lias 
not  every  rumour  of  a  European 
coovuUioQ  its  own  especial  fear  for 
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ao  Italian  heart  ?  Are  not  the  con- 
▼olsiTe  efforts  of  some  balf-starved 
higbwHymeo  id  tlie  Abruzz!  elevat- 
ed to  tbe  dlgoity  of  a  Royalist  plot? 
And,  last  aod  greatest  of  all,  who  is 
to  guaraDteo  them  what  the  French 
Emperor  may  not  already  have 
decided  as  to  their  destiny?.  He 
has  declared,  **  I  never  promised  you 
Rome  but  he  has  not  said,  I 
never  pledged  myself  that  I  would 
not  take  back  Naples." 

The  very  East  threatens  them 
with  its  complications.  It  was  bat 
the  other  day  that  the  tone  of  the 
Italian  journals  on  the  subject  of 
Turkey  predicted  a  cold  ri ess  of  all 
their  relations  with  England ;  and 
in  their  ardour  for  the  success  of 
the  Suez  Canal,  they  have  long 
foreseen  the  possibility  of  a  breach 
with  Great  Britain. 

It  is  not  that  by  the  convulsions 
outside  the  frontier  their  foreign  re- 
lations mi^ht  be  modified,  aod  their 
peace  endangered,  for  in  this  they 
would  only  be  following  tbe  for- 
tunes of  all  other  States;  but  that 
their  whole  internal  condition,  and 
their  very  irxistence  as  a  nation,  would 
be  jeopnrditd  by,  events  in  which 
they  hud  no  close  iotereet,  and  over 
whose  course  they  could  exercise  no 
control. 

This  is  the  uncertainty  that  hangs 
like  a  dark  cloud  over  Italy ;  an 
uncertainty  that  paralyses  tbe  acti- 
vity of  commerce,  aod  dulls  the 
zeal  of  the  servant  of  the  State, 
which  takes  from  the  soldier  that 
faith  in  his  flag  which  is  like  a  re- 
ligion. It  renders  the  politician 
hesitating  and  undecided,  aod  im- 
parts even  to  the  journals  a  shiftiog 
and  evasive  tone  that  may  suit 
any  turn  of  event?,  and  ^  be  equal 
to  either  fortune." 

In  this  uncertainty  Italy,  like  a 
becalmed  ship,  lies,  *•  without  steer- 
age-way on  her."  Men  of  capital 
think  twice  before  they  invest  in  a 
land  of  8uch  insecurity.  The  mal- 
administration in  all  public  works 
is  noturiou?.  Cheap  contracts,  un- 
der-let again  and  again,  to  finish  in 
bankruptcy,  is  the  history  of  all  of 
them.   Tbe  great  hasboor  of  Aocooa 


and  the  arsenal  at  Spezia  are  la- 
mentable exhibitions  of  incompe- 
tency, nnskilfolness,  and  fraud. 
An  ignorant  jealousy  of  foreigners, 
the  stupid  fear  that  French  or  Eng- 
lishmen should  make  fortunes  out 
of  Italian  enterprises,  have  led  to 
the  employment  of  Italians  who 
have  neither  the  knowledge,  nor  the 
experience,  nor  the  capital  required 
for  large  undertakings.  The  very 
first  condition  imposed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment  is  of  itself  such  an  obstacle 
as  no  one  conversant  with  such 
enterprises  would  encounter.  It 
is  in  this  wise :  All  grants  of  pub- 
lic money  have  not  merely  as  their 
object  the  accomplishment  of  some 
work  of  public  utilitv  or  advantage, 
but  are  also  to  fulfil  the  service  of 
being  boons  to  the  locality  wherein 
they  are  to  be  expended;  in  fact, 
they  are  the  price  paid  to  a  popula- 
tion to  secure  its  adhesion  to  tbe  Go- 
vernment, and  its  satisfaction  with 
the  present  order  of  things.  These 
"Yankee  contracts"  are  rife  in 
Italy,  and  with  an  amount  of  mal- 
versation and  corruption  that  Yan- 
kees alone  can  rival  The  first 
requirement  from  the  contractor  is, 
that  he  should  purchase  land  at 
rates  totally  above  all  calculations 
of  its  value;  the  next  is,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  rate  of  wages  so  high 
that  all  private  enterprise  seems 
contemptible  compared  with  the 
generous  treatment  of  Government 
labour.  What  farmer  besides,  or 
builder,  or  other  employer,  can 
afford  to  pay  three  francs  a-day  for 
the  commonest  sort  of  labourer  ?  — 
an  amount  not  only  disproportion- 
ate to  all  the  man's  ordinary  wants, 
but  out  of  all  relation  to  the  ser- 
vices he  renders  in  return  —  five, 
if  not  six,  such  men  never  doing  the 
same  amount  of  work  in  one  day 
as  a  single  navvy  in  England  1 

Tbe  system  is  precisely  that  which, 
in  old  days  of  corrupt  elections,  we 
used  to  see  at  home,  the  whole  ques- 
tion resolving  itself  into  thi)*.  We 
must  secure  popularity  here,  and 
to  do  BO  we  must  pay  for  it.  Thus 
tbe  nation  at  large  is  taxed,  that  in 
certain  looaliUes  —  such  as  Aaoooa, 
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BrlndUi,  and  Spezia,  where  the 
governing  powers  were  little  liked 
—a  uiore  friendly  fetiiog  might 
obtain,  and  a  certain  popularity  be 
secored.  CoDtractors  are  very  soon 
given  to  anderataod  that,  conoe 
ihat  may,  there  mast  be  no  dis- 
missals  of  idle  or  refractory  men, 
DO  stoppages — ^none  of  what,  in  the 
moacnlar  of  the  police,  is  called 
^Miacootent."  How  public  works 
are  cood acted  under  each  a  system, 
and  what  are  the  sort  of  accommo- 
dations by  which  these  losses  are 
repaired,  the  lamentable  failures  of 
some  of  the  great  banking-houses 
of  Bologna  and  Farma  well  testify. 

It  is  needlee^s  to  say  that  no  gov- 
miment,  with  any  confidence  in  it- 
self, would  stoop  to  such  measures ; 
but  this  confidence  is  the  element 
wanting  on  every  side.  The  Min- 
isters do  not  tradt  the  Parliament, 
the  Parliament  does  not  trust  the 
nation.  It  was  but  the  other  day, 
and  the  whole  country  was  divided 
as  to  whether  Garibaldi  had  or  bud 
Dot  the  sanction  of  the  Government 
io  bis  expedition  to  Sicily.  They 
koew  how  all  the  disclaimers  of 
Ctv(»ar  were  sent  post-haste  over 
Europe  after  the  Thousand "  bad 
embarked,  and  they  asked,  Why 
may  it  not  be  the  same  now?  Is 
EAtazzi  more  scrupulous  or  less 
crafty  than  his  predecessor?  Even 
vben  the  proclamation  appeared 
eoodemniog  the  project,  and  warn- 
iDg  all  loyal  subjects  against  it,  the 
cry  was,  ^  This  is  a  mere  blind. 
Rfttazzi  must  make  this  pretence  to 
iitisfy  the  Emperor ;  but  the  Gabl- 
Det  is  with  us,  and  so  is  the  King.'^ 
It  is  very  easy  to  believe  that  Gari- 
baldi thought  so,— indeed,  until  he 
reached  Catania,  he  never  fully  cre- 
dited that  the  measores  to  arrest 
his  progress  were  real.  What  greater 
baoe  can  there  be  to  a  Btate  than 
this  perpetual  ^distrust  ?  Trust  is  to 
a  qoestioo  of  politics  what  credit  is 
to  commerce;  without  faith  either 
most  die.  Tbe  merchant  can  no 
aore  be  always  prepared  to  deal  in 
mdy  ffiooey,  than  can  the  Minister 
UMirer  for  the  saccess  ot  a  measure 
OB  the   spotp    -A.  *  policy  demands 


time,  and  time  requires  faith.  Now, 
in  what  or  in  whota  has  the  Italian 
his  trust?  It  is  for  the  interest  of 
a  numerical  majority  that  the  old 
governments  of  Italy  should  not  be 
restored  —  the  probability,  therefore, 
is,  that  they  will  not  be  restored ; 
but  to  whose  advantage  the  new 
order  of  things  may  redound  is  an- 
other question.  The  party  of  action 
declare,  and  truthfully  declare,  that 
the  idea  of  a  united  Italy  was  ori- 
ginally Mazzini's.  There  is  no  dis- 
puting this  fact,  however  imprac- 
ticable the  means  he  proposed,  or 
however  Utopian  the  project  he 
suggested.  To  Joseph  Muzzini  is 
due  all  the  honour  of  the  Italia 
Una."  So  much  for  the  theory. 
What  amount  of  fact  has  been 
realised  is  greatly  owing  to  Gari- 
baldi. It  remained  for  the  craft  of 
Cavour  to  absorb  both  these  men, 
and  turn  them  to  more  profitable 
account  than  they  could  ever  have 
made  of  them-elves;  but  what  a 
spectacle  is  all  thio  for  tbe  nation! 
This  game  of  alternate  theft  and 
disparagement  is  surely  not  the 
schooling  by  which  a  new  people 
can  be  trained  to  a  high  estimate 
of  their  rulers.  Why  should  there 
not  be  distrust — universal,  all  per- 
vading distrust— in  a  community 
where  such  practices  prevail?  Bat 
distrust  is  an  Italian  instinct.  There 
is  not  an  act  or  an  incident  of  daily 
life  that  does  not  inspire  it.  The 
Minister  recommends  the  construc- 
tion of  a  certain  bridge  or  a  break- 
water, and  the  whole  world  is  at 
once  in  full  cry  to  hunt  out  what 
personal  or  family  objects  he  will 
gain  by  the  enterprise.  He  sub- 
sidises a  theatre,  and  every  one  asks 
if  there  be  not  some  scandal  about 
the  prima  donna?  Let  him  grant 
the  concession  for  a  line  of  rail- 
road, and  woe  to  him  if,  like  Baron 
Ricasoli,  the  project  enables  him  to 
sell  an  oak-wood  to  some  advantage. 
The  theory  is,  that  every  one  turns 
the  station  he  may  chance  to  occupy 
to  liis  own  benefit ;  and  that,  though 
the  Minister  may  serve  tlie  State 
well,  he  always  serves  himself  first. 
Italian  nnity  was  the  idea  of  the 
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revolatioD.  It  was  the  invention 
of  Mazzini,  and  its  saccess  depend- 
ed on  that  amoant  of  popuUr 
ent  rgy  which  could  be  enlisted  in 
its  favour.  They  who  first  advo- 
cated it  never  meant  that  it  should 
redound  to  the  greatness  of  a  mon- 
archy ;  they  never  8()eculated  on  a 
triumph  for  the  House  of  Savoy. 
It  was  through  the  ability  of  Oavour 
that  this  turn  was  given  to  the  na- 
tional will.  Cavoar  saw  that  the 
party  of  revolution  included  the 
great  vitality  of  the  nation.  To 
employ  this  party  for  his  purpose — 
to  make  them  the  means  by  which 
the  national  enthuRiasm  could  be 
moved  —  was  his  first  efibrt :  his 
8('con<l  was  to  restrain,  and,  when 
necessjiry,  to  crush  them.  It  was 
in  aiding  him  to  curb  the  men  of 
action  that  the  Moderates  in  the 
ParliMment,  and  even  the  Right  in 
the  Chamber,  rallied  to  the  side  of 
Cavour. 

That  Ratazzi  intended  to  follow 
out  the  same  line  in  the  Garibal- 
dian  expedition  to  Sarnico  many 
still  believe.  Indeed,  there  is  an 
impression  abroa'l  that  it  was  by  the 
interference  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment the  expi'dition  was  arrested. 
Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that 
Ratazzi  had  resolved  on  employing 
Garibaldi  in  some  ^hape  or  other 
when  he  came  last  from  Caprera  to 
Turin.  Like  Cavour,  he  also  saw 
that  all  that  the  nation  possessed  of 
daring  and  "  go  lay  in  that  party  ; 
that  the  appeals  of  Parliament  were 
coldly  listened  to,  and  ^the  articles 
in  the  press  read  with  apathy.  If 
enthusiasm  was  to  be  evoked,  it  was 
the  men  of  action  alone  could  do  it 
Now  Rdtuzzi  wanted  the  enthusi- 
asm ;  he  needed  it  as  a  means  of 
obtaining  concessions  from  France; 
but  he  never  intended  that  it 
should  have  carried  him  into  a 
forward  movement,  and  involved 
him  in  a  war.  What  he  required 
was  to  bp  able  to  say  to  the  Em- 
peror— **  You  see  how  the  popular 
feeling  is  excited  ;  you  perceive  that 
the  nation  is  bent  on  obtaining 
Rome  for  a  capital,  and  by  further 
resistance  that   you  expose   us  to 


civil  war."  The  answer  from 
France  was — If  you  have  revo- 
lution, you  roust  crush  it ;  and  if 
ifou  cannot,  /  will."  When,  there- 
fore, be  did  interfere,  and  directed 
the  whole  force  of  the  Government 
against  the  Garibaldians,  the  French 
Minister  congratulated  him  on  the 
success  by  sardonically  remarking 
that  it  was  plain  to  see  that  the 
desire  to  obtam  Rome  was  only  on 
the  part  of  the  revolutionists,  and 
the  nation  at  large  showed  no  sym- 
pathy whatever,  with  their  designs. 
Thus  is  it  that  Italian  statesmea 
are  ever  thwarted  and  embarrassed. 
Pressed  for  action  on  one  side,  and 
menaced  by  France  on  the  other, 
every  step  they  take  is  one  of  dan- 
ger. To  assume  even  a  show  of 
independence  they  are  forced  to 
maintain  an  army  almost  on  a  war 
footing,  at  the  ruin  of  their  finances 
Let  any  one  compare  the  proud  and 
haughty  tone  maintained  by  the 
little  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  with  its 
four  millions  of  subjects,  to  Aus- 
tria, with  the  subservient  and  cra- 
ven language  now  observed  by  the 
Italian  Government  in  all  their  re- 
latiitns  with  France,  and  he  will  be 
a-touuded  to  perceive  how  little  of  - 
independence  has  been  achieved  by 
greatness. 

NVhen  Tallevrand  appeared  at  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  to  support  the 
claim  of  the  Restoration,  he  said, 
*•  Je  vous  apporte  I'idee  du  Droit.*' 
Was  it  that  this  same  idee  da  Droit 
sustained  the  little  kingdom  in  their 
bold  defiance  of  the  great  Austrian 
Empire,  and  it  is  the  absence  of 
this  con^ciou3  Right  that  now 
weakens,  and  invalidates  Italy? 
Whs  it  the  sturdy  conscionenej-s  of 
asserting  no  more  than  their  own 
that  made  this  little  people  able  to 
confront  one  of  the  greatest  mili- 
tary powers  of  Europe  ?  Is  it  the 
knowing  and  feeling  by  what  trick 
and  artifice  they  have  risen  to  great- 
ness that  is  now  the  source  of  their 
indecision  and  weakness  ? 

The  all-pervading,  overwhelming 
influence  of  France  it  is  that  con- 
stitutes the  present  difficulty  of 
Italy.     It  is  through   the  proud 
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letfe  of  a  national  independeDce 
that  Italiana  ehoald  reap  the  fruiU 
o(  all  the  sacrifices  tbey  have  made; 
tod  yet  bow  caa  this  spirit  coDsist 
with  the  BubmtasioQ  their  Mioisters 
DQst  show  to  the  Imperial  will  1 

Italian  patriotism  waa  strong 
fbeu  it  was  banded  agaiost  Aastria. 
Now  that  it  is  dilated  by  fears  of 
FraDce,  it  is  all  hot  powerless.  A 
MiDister  may  from  time  to  time  Ten- 
tore  on  a  ti^oe  of  baaghty  remon- 
itraDce  or  displeaeare,  bat  be  is  at 
once  met  by  a  sharp  rebuke  from 
the  Toileries  ;  and  some  future  ex- 
tract from  a  French  blue-book 
ibows  that  tbe  ez|>Ianations  so 
teodered  by  the  Italian  Govern- 
nieot  have  completely  satisfied  tbe 
Imperial  Cabinet,  and  the  *  incident ' 
has  left  DO  unpleasant  memories 
behind  it" 

Here  lay  tbe  wily  statesman's 
peat  success,  that  he  could  derive 
nrom  each  section  in  turn,  no  mat 
ter  how  opposite  their  views  or 
how  diverse  their  intentions,  the 
amount  of  support  tbey  were  able 
to  afford  him,  just  as  he  made 
France  the  means  of  pressure  on 
England,  and  Enijland  in  turn  tbe 
prefigure  upon  France.  The  em- 
ploymtrnt  of  the  Revolution  was, 
however,  so  far  perilous,  that  it 
liwavs  excited  the  fears  and  dis- 
pteuflure  of  France,  and  upon  each 
occasion  did  tbe  Emperor  manifest 
bis  aoger  at  the  policy.  Tbe  an- 
oexatioo  of  the  Duchies  cost  tbe 
peace  of  Villafranca;  the  expedi- 
tion of  Garibaldi  was  followed  by 
the  demand  for  Nice  and  Savoy ; 
and  tbe  invasion  of  the  Pope's  do- 
minions was  replied  to  by  the  re- 
call of  the  French  Minister  from 
Turin. 

Cavoar  had  to  pay  the  price  of 
each  success ;  his  triumph  was  that 
be  always  made  a  good  bargain. 

There  is  very  little  doubt  that, 
io  any  scale  of  material  value,  the 
*'  Dachies  "  were  cheaply  purchased 
it  tbe  price  of  Nice  and  Savoy.  Siill 
there  were  qaeetions  in  that  cession 
of  territory  that  might  have  made  a 
more  sensitive  Minister  pause  ere  he 
i^Soed  his  name  to  the  treaty.  The 


cradle  of  that  same  proud  Honee 
of  Savoy  was  an  old  battlemented 
keep,  that  still  held  up  its  rugged 
head  among  the  ruggeder  rocks  of 
that  Alpine  region.  The  king  held 
fondly  and  affectionately  to  his 
birthplace ;  he  held,  besides,  to  the 
glorious  battalions  of  brave  Savoy- 
ards who  had  stood  around  him 
like  a  wall  at  Novara  and  Magenta. 
They  were  the  model  iufantry  of 
the  kingdom,  as  patient  and  un- 
murmuring on  the  march  as  they 
were  daring  in  the  day  of  battle. 
Where  were  such  men  to  be  bb- 
placed  ?  How  their  memory  sur- 
vives them,  let  tbe  fact  proclaim, 
that  the  word  "  Savoia  I"  is  the  cry 
of  the  Italian  army  at  the  charge. 
Nice,  too,  was  Garibaldi's  native 
town,  and  in  the  few  affecting 
words  of  his  farewell  to  it  he 
touched  the  very  heart  of  the  na- 
tion. With  all  these  *'  sentiments,'* 
if  you  will,  M.  Cnvour  liked  his  bar- 
gain, and  felt  all  the  stockbroker's 
delight  in  an  excellent  transac- 
tion." It  must,  however,  be  borne 
in  mind  that  all  the  national  en- 
thusiasm —  all  that  great  popular 
rit^iog  which  had  placed  the  whole 
of  North  and  Central  Italy  ready 
to  take  the  field  —  had  its  origin  in 
a  sentiment.  It  was  the  appeal 
of  orators,  and  poets,  and  soldiers, 
and  btateamen  to  a  long  enslaved 
race,  listened  and  responded  to  at 
last  with  a  cry  for  vengeance.  It 
was  a  very  dangerous  policy  to  dip- 
credit  this  fervour.  It  was  a  bold 
step  to  say  to  the  nation.  It  is 
yours  to  struggle,  and  suffer,  and 
toil,  and  fight,  but  it  is  for  us,  tbe 
men  of  intrigue  and  plot,  to  8it  down 
and  divide  the  spoil.  Neither  Snvoy 
nor  Nice  were  Italian,  but  their 
severance  from  Italy  was  a  painful 
wound  to  tbe  nation. 

It  enabled,  besides,  the  Mazzi- 
nians  to  say,  Tou  see  of  how  little 
account  are  tbe  aHectious  and  eym- 
pathies  of  a  people  where  the  in- 
terests of  a  dynasty  enter :  here 
are  our  countrymen,  the  comrades 
who  fought  beside  us  in  a  hundred 
fields,  disposed  of  aud  bartered  like 
a  herd  of  cattle,  all  because  it  en- 
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ters  into  the  Bcbeme  of  aD  ambi- 
tioas  MiDister  to  carve  out  a  wider 
kingdom  for  bis  master.  It  mtiy 
possibly  bave  been  tbe  growing 
menace  of  Garibaldi  against  driv- 
ing bim  from  his  rock  at  Caprera 
that  really  saved  tbe  Island  of  Sar- 
dinia from  being  yielded  np  to 
France.  Assuredly  our  English  re- 
monstrances on  the  subject  would 
have  been  no  more  heeded  than  the 
former  ones  about  Nice  and  Savoy. 
The  haughty  indifference  of  tbe 
Emperor's  Cabinet  to  Lord  John 
Bttssell's  protest  was  the  first  de- 
claration of  that  policy  which  as- 
sumes as  irs  right  the  control  of  tbe 
Italian  peninsula. 

Like  all  }  oung  nations  —  for  such, 
in  every  condition^  must  this  coun- 
try rank  —  Italians  overrate  their 
strength  and  miscalculate  their 
weight.  Their  army,  all  tt»ld,  would 
not  number  two  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand.  Their  fleet,  on  which 
tbe^  have  expended  immense  sums, 
is  in  the  most  incomplete  and  disor- 
ganised condition.  Their  two  iron- 
clads, the  Formidabile  and  Terribile, 
are  mere  floating  batteries,  which 
would  probably  soon  cease  to  float 
in  a  seaway.  Their  deficiency  in 
revenue  yearly  increases.  Taxation 
will  no  more  be  borne  in  Naples 
than  the  conscription  in  Sicily. 
Such  is  the  incongruous  condition 
of  the  law,  that  the  Tuscan,  the 
Lombard,  the  ^milian,  and  the 
Neapolitan  systems  are  different, 
and  sometimes  opposed.  Here  are 
some  Cduses  for  anxiety,  if  not  of 
despondency  ;  and  yet  the  "  Value 
of  our  Alliance  "  is  no  uncommon 
heading  in  tbe  columns  of  the  daily 
press. 

M.  Peruzzi,  the  Italian  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  in  a  speech  mainly 
addressed  to  contradictions  of  the 
statements  made  by  Lord  Henry 
Lennox  in  the  House,  institutes  a 
comparison  between  the  English 
and  the  Italian  revolutions,  and 
asks,  Was  the  condition  of  your 
own  country  so  peaceful  after  the 
accession  of  William  that  yon  can 
afl^brd  to  cast  such  heavy  reproach 
upon  hb?"    Withoat  entering  npon 


the  broad  question  of  the  differences 
which  progress  and  civilisation  have 
implanted  from  that  time  to  this, 
how  much  men  have  learned  of  to- 
lerance and  of  generosity  in  matters 
of  opinion,  we  would  simply  declare 
that,  to  make  the  cases  analogous, 
some  few  details  are  wanting.  The 
ministers  of  William,  for  instance, 
should  have  been  in  close  and 
friendly  relations  with  tlie  Cabinet 
of  St.  James's.  Amicable  remon- 
strances as  to  the  danger  of  this  or 
that  policy ;  friendly  warnings  as  to 
the  perils  of  opposing  popular  de- 
mands when  pressed  with  force  and 
vigour;  wise  counsels  how  to  guide 
the  States  amidst  tbe  quicksands  of 
revolution  around  ;  and,  lastly,  as  a 
lulling  security  against  all  present 
danger,  hints  about  maritime  con- 
ventions and  commercial  treaties, 
which  should  unite  the  two  coun- 
tries in  closer  amity.  The  Dutch 
Cdvour  should  have  done  thi?,  and 
more ;  be  should  have  assured  the 
English  Cabinet  that  he  was  fully 
prepared  to  suppress  all  unautho- 
rised interference,  all  buccaneering 
expeditions,-^  and  that  strict  orders 
bxd  been  given  to  some  Dutch 
Persano  to  cruise  off  Cornwall  and 
the  LizArd,  and  suffer  no  suspicious 
craft  to  efl'ect  a  landings 

Had  all  these  measures  of  high 
policy  been  taken;  bad  the  British 
army  been  corrupted,  and  the  offi- 
cials of  the  State  bribed  over ; 
had  every  General  and  every  Min- 
ister —  ay,  even  every  lord-in- 
waiting  —  been  paid  his  price ;  had 
the  King  been  left  so  isolated  that 
not  a  roan  couM  be  found  to  coun- 
sel him,  and  in*  his  need  it  was 
to  a  Russian  general,  a  chance  tra- 
veller, he  had  to  turn  for  advice 
npon  a  question  of  military  import- 
ance ;  —  had  all  these  wise  and  salu- 
tary precautions  been  taken,  the 
resemblance  between  the  fall  of 
James  in  England  and  Francis  II. 
in  Naples  would  certainly  bave  been 
closer. 

It  might  not  be,  bad  we  the 
time  for  it,  altogether  unprofitable 
to  speculate  what,  if  guch  measures 
bad  really  been  taken,  would  bave 
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been  Ibe  course  of  our  own  Revola- 
It  is  fatly  possible  that  a 
cfaioge  of  dynasty,  heralded  by  &aoh 
frtnds  aa  ibese,  mi^lit  Dot  have  ex- 
hibited as  one  whit  better  than 
our  Deighbonrs  sooth  of  the  Alps. 
Bribery  aod  its  ofiTtpriog,  a  miser- 
able distrust,  might  have  played 
its  part  with  us  as  with  them.  Oar 
bold  CoveoaDtm  might  have  6gar- 
ed  AS  brigands,  and  we  might  have 
foQDd  OQr  firat  steps  at  reorgaois- 
iof  government  and  restoring  so- 
ciety met  by  all  the  diffioalties 
which  beset  those  who  attempt  to 
boild  ap  a  right  on  the  fuaodatioQ 
of  a  wrong. 

How  could  yoQ  expect  the  Italians 
to  have  done  more  ?  is  the  qaestion 
10  often  propoQoded ;  and  our  an- 
swer ira :  We  are  only  astonished 
that  they  have  done  so  much ;  that 
.  is  to  say,  that  all  the  difficulties  of 
tbeir  task  have  been  quadrupled  by 
the  mode  in  which  tLey  undertook 
it.  This  spoliation  of  what  was 
aoother*d  was  a  bad  beginning  — 
even  to  the  best  of  all  possible 
ivoes ;  just  as  it  would  be  a  sorry 
excuse  for  a  burglary  that  it  was 
bteoded  to  convert  the  house  in- 
to an  hospital!  The  one  initial 
wroDg  entailed  a  whole  catalogue 
of  falsehoods.  What  a  mockery, 
for  instance,  a  plebiscite  in  a  popu- 
]iti«>n  where  the  leaders  had  al- 
readv  breo  bought  over,  and  the 
whole  public  service  bribed  1  What 
a  spectacle  was  the  affectation  of 
eooBulting  the  national  will  where 
all  the  springs  of  popaUr  sentiment 
had  been  poisoned  I  fur,  let  it  never 
be  forgotten,  the  downfall^  of  the 
Xeap>*litan  Bourbons  was  the  work 
of  Cavonr  far  more  than  of  Gari- 
bdldu 

Allusion  has  been  already  made 
to  the  accidental  counsels  given  by 
a  Russian  general  to  the  King  of 
Naples.  The  circumstances  were 
these — of  their  authenticity  there 
is  DO  donbt :  When  Garibaldi's 
^>proach  to  Naples  was  known,  the 
Boyalists  oonoselled  the  King  to 
stand  fast  and  defend  the  capital. 
A  Ra^siao  general,  whose  great 
oliiitary  fame  had  obtained  for  him 


more  than  one  audience  of  the  King, 
reasoned  otherwise.  He  argued, 
that  in  street-fif^liting  an  army  was 
always  at  a  disadvantage;  that  to 
take  barricades  you  must  also  take 
the  houses  that  flank  them ;  that 
such  warfnre  gives  no  advantage  to 
disciplined  forc^,  who  are,  besides, 
invariably  outnumbered ;  men  who 
get  separated  from  their  corps  are 
never  seen  again ;  and  all  combined 
action,  after  a  while,  is  utterly  im- 
possible. II is  advice  was.  Draw  the 
Garibaldiaud  into  the  open  —  in  front 
of  Capua,  for  instance  —  and  compel 
these  raw  levies  to  fight  a  real  battle 
with  disciplined  troops.  Make  them 
take  the  field  where  an  efieotive 
artillery  can  operate  and  a  cavalry 
manoeuvre.  There,  their  soldierlike 
efficiency  will  be  at  once  tested,  and 
the  result  will  show  whether  the 
brawling  patriots  of  Genoa  or  the 
Picciotti  of  Palermo  can  really  face 
the  organised  battalions  of  an  army  I 

The  advice  was  unquestionably 
excellent,  and  little  doubt  is  there 
that  it  would  have  succeeded,  had 
not  Cavour  at  once  foreseen  the 
threatening  danger,  and  hastened 
to  avert  it.  The  Bersaglieri  were 
despatched  at  speed  to  Naples,  to 
be  followed  as  quickly  by  a  consi- 
derable force.  There  is  not  a  ques- 
tion but  that  for  their  opportune 
arrival  Garibaldi  would  have  been 
overwhelmed,  and  his  forces  anni- 
hilated. It  is  not  to  deplore  the  re- 
sult which  ensued  that  this  incident 
is  recorded.  We  are  no  apologists  for 
Bourbon  wrongs.  We  make  no  pre- 
tence to  defend  the  faults  and  fol- 
lies of  those  who  fancied  they  stood 
above  not  only  the  accidents  of  for- 
tune, but  even  the  obligations  of 
truthfulness.  We  simply  narrate 
the  story,  to  show  that  the  mine 
which  exploded  the  dynasty  was 
not  fired  by  a  buccaneer,  but  by  the 
practised  band  of  one  who  boasted, 

I  have  been  conspiring  all  my 
life."  Out  of  all  these  plots  and 
machinations  of  Piedmont,  where 
bribery  abounded  and  corruption 
prevailed — where  pensions  were  ac- 
corded to  the  unworthy,  and  deco- 
rations and  orders  to  the  base — 
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Tvhere  tarbalence  had  its  price,  and 
treachery  to  a  former  master  its  re- 
ward—  it  would  be  more  than  the 
most  eangaioe  coald  expect  a  reign 
of  order  at  oDce  sboald  issoe.  There 
were  too  many  examples  of  snccess- 
fol  ioiqaity  abroad  to  mnke  men 
believe  that  honesty  coald  be  even 
good  policy.  To  begin  a  coarse  of 
reforms  at  eoch  a  moment,  and  with 
the  public  mind  so  agitated,  was  a 
bold  experiment ;  and  again  we  say, 
The  wonder  is,  not  that  "  Italy  has 
not  done  more,  bat  that  she  has 
done  so  much." 

Up  to  this  day  it  has  been  the 
policy  of  the  French  Emperor  to 
thwart  the  designs  and  arrest  the 
progress  of  Italy.  He  may  see  good 
reason  not  to  desire  a  strong  king- 
dom in  the  peninsula  —  he  may  pre- 
fer a  State  over  which  he  can  exer- 
ciee  a  haughty  influence  little  short 
of  a  protectorate,  and  with  which 
even  in  matters  of  treaty  he  can 
dictate  bis  own  terms,  as  was  late- 
ly the  case  in  that  "  Cabotage,"  or 
coastiug  convention,  wherein  he  ob- 
tained the  freedom  to  trade  with 
eighteen  hundred  miles  of  coast,  in 
exchange  for  uix  hundred  on  his 
own  bide!  The  Emperor  may  rea- 
sonably enongh  suspect  that  the 
day  of  such  treaties  would  end  if 
Italy  were  a  great  and  united  power. 
There  may  be,  besides,  as  others  be- 
lieve, stragetic  reasons  for  keeping 
a  military  position  at  Rome  —  rea- 
sons which  bear  on  questions  that 
only  can  be  settled  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  and  not  least  of  all,  so  long 
as  France  remains  all-powerful .  in 
Italy,  so  long  will  Englihb  influence 
be  really  secondary  throughout  the 
peninsala;  for,  with  all  respect  be 


it  8pr>ken,  we  are,,  both  within  and 
without  the  House  of  Commons, 
somewhat  too  vainglorious  on  the 
score  of  that  moral  influence "  we 
imagine  we  exercise  over  Italy.  Eng- 
land is  certainly  liked  —  I  am  not 
sure  Englishmen  are  —  in  Italy  ; 
that  is  to  say,  there  is  a  certain  re- 
spect and  esteem  entertained  for  a 
nation  strong,  pjowerfnl,  rich  and 
free;  but  no  Italian  forgets  th^t  we 
never  sent  them  a  soldier,  nor  took 
a  shilling  of  the  loan ;  that  when 
France  contributed  legions,  wc  sent 
newspaper  "  l^ers ;  and  kind 
wishes,  however  ingeniously  ex- 
pressed, are,  after  all,  not  the  mate- 
rial which  will  hunt  the  Croats  out 
of  Verona,  or  the  Zouaves  out  of 
Home. 

It  suits  Italian  politicians  in  the 
Turin  Chamber  to  re-echo  the  boast- 
ful declarations  of  our  own  parlia- 
ment as  to  the  moral  weight  of 
England,  and  the  priceless  value  of 
the  English  alliance.  It  is  a  sort 
of  touchstone  of  an  Italian's  liberal- 
ism to  land  England  and  her  insti- 
tutions; but  we  deceive  oursehes 
grossly  if  we  imagine  that  we  have 
any  stronghold  npon  the  afl'ections 
of  this  people,  least  of  all  such  a 
hold  as  would  render  an  alliance 
with  a  State  at  war  with  us  a  mat- 
ter of  difficulty  to  a  Government. 

In  our  judgments  about  Italy, 
we  have  all  of  as  been  too  much 
dispo>ed  to  partisanship,  and  con- 
sequently too  prone  to  exaggerate 
the  errors  of  one  side,  and  pulliate 
the  faults  of  the  other ;  the  time  is 
not  really  come  when  we  could  pro- 
nounce a  fair  verdict  od  the  nation; 
and  when  it  does  come,  she  will  in 
all  probability  not  need  it  1 
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The  year  of   the  great  Interna-  cbitects,  and  designers  have  failed  to 
tioniU  Exhibition  is  past,  and  we  show  signs  of  bi^her  or  fuller  inspir- 
ire  BOW  left  apparentJj  just  where  ation,  we  may  rejoice  that  the  gene- 
we  were    before.    It   might   per-  ral  public  can  scarcely  revert  to  its 
h«p5  liave  been  anticipated  that  the  previous  position.   In  the  conflux 
grand  pictures  congregated  at  South  of  nations,  manufactures,  and  arts, 
Kensington  would  have  added  scale  our  knowledge  has  V>een  increased, 
and  cViguity  to  the  pdntings  pro-  our  horizon  extended,  and,  above 
doced  for  the  Academy  in  Trafal-  all,  the  standards  by  which  merit 
gar  Square.    It  might  have  been  must  be  henceforth  judged  have, 
soppo^d    that    the    master-works  in  the  same  degree,  been  elevated, 
of    European     sculpture    brought  And  if  we  do  not  let  slip  from  our 
into  competition  with  our  English  grasp  these   undoubted  gains,  we 
school    would,   in    coming  years,   may  rest  assured  that  the  arts  of 
hare  given  to  our  native  artists  our  country  cannot  fail  to  rise  with 
6ome  novelty  of  conception  or  in-   the  advance  in  the  taste  of  the  peo- 
creased  strength  in  execution.    And  pie.    Our  painters  henceforward  will 
Xhnfu,  in  architecture  and  the  allied   have  to  paint  not  down  but  up  to 
decorative  arts,  it  were  surely  not  the  level  of  the  public  mind ;  and 
wholly  vain  the  hope  that  the  mo-  while  the  demands  thus  made  upon, 
dem  designs  or  products  exhibited   our  artists  may  become  more  heavy, 
io  the  International  building,  and   we  hope  that  the  aids  and  the  re- 
the  me<lieval  treasures  contributed   wards  which  may  be  offered  to  la- 
to  the  Kensington  Museum,  might  hour  and  talent  may  grow  greater 
have  created  a  new  ej)Och,  and  have  and  higher.   Contact  and  competi- 
imparted  to  ornamental  art  and  art-  tion  with  foreign  countries  teach, 
maon^actures    an    hnpetus   which  among  other  lessons,  that  the  State 
should  have  borne  them  onwards  and  the  Church  must  be  looked  to 
in  steady  if  not  rapid  progression,   for  patronage  of  the  noblest  forms 
Now,  we  do  not  say  that  these  an-  of  art   In  three  directions,  then, 
tidpations  are  doomed   to   entire  may  we  hope  for  amelioration  in 
aod   final   disappointment    Move-  our  national  arts:  first,  as  we  have 
meats  the  most   momentous,  and  said,  from  improved  culture  of  the 
certainly  among  the  most  endur-  public  taste;    secondly,  from  the 
ing,  are  t)ften  both  silent  and  slow,   growing  conviction  that  Protestant- 
Tbe  seed  is  sometimes  sown  for  ism  no  less  than  Catholici>m  should 
bag  years  before  the  harvest  is  make   religion   the    perfection  of 
reapeil.    And  so  in  this  looked  for  beauty;    and,   thirdly,   from  the 
growth — ^iu  this  art-oulture,  where  strengthened   persuasion    that  our 
the  germ  may  lie  for  a  season  dor-  English  government,  following  the 
mant,  and  the  early  fiowera  prove  example  of  foreign  nations,  must 
frail,  and  the  first  fruit  scanty  and  give  to  the  arts,  through  academies, 
immature — much   patient  watching  schools  and  commissions  for  great 
tod  tending  may  be  wanted  before  public  works,  efficient  training  and 
our  gamers  shall  be  filled  with  the   honourable  reward.    These  agencies 
pronust^  store.    And  thus  would   have  already  in  some  small  degree 
we  excuse  any  present  shortcoming,   come  into  operation.   Revived  Go- 
wid  after  tljis  manner  must  we  bo  thic  architecture  has  oc<*asionally, 
content  to  explain  the  fact  already  as  in  the  Church  of  All  Saints,  Mar- 
Kated,  that,  following  upon  a  year  garet  Street,  called  to  her  aid  the 
<rf  jubilee,  art  has  this  season  again  art  of  painting.    The  State  has, 
lonk  to    its     former    level.   Yet  for  a  series  of  years,  given  to  our 
thoagh  OOP  painters,  sculptors,  ar-  leading  artists  conunissious  for  the 
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execution  of  frescoes  in  the  Ilonses 
of  Parliament  The  Government 
has,  moreover,  established  at  Sooth 
Keiisiugton  and  in  the  chief  cities 
of  the  empire,  schools  for  teaching 
the  principles  and  the  practice  of 
art.  Thus,  in  part  through  the  ex- 
ample set  by  foreign  nations,  and 
in  some  measure  by  the  lessons 
received  in  international  competi- 
tions, ive  are  little  by  little  remov- 
ing the  disabilities  under  which  art 
and  artists  have  long  laboured  in 
this  country.  And  hence  have  we 
reason  to  hope  that^  as  the  products 
of  each  succeeding  season  fall  under 
our  review,  we  may  have  to  rejoice 
over  an  art  more  thoughtful  and 
studious — an  art  which,  in  its  noble 
intent,  shall  respond  to  nn  intellect 
more  aspiring,  and  an  imagination 
more  lofry. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  a  frrow- 
ing  feeling  exists  that  the  Royal 
Academy  has  failed  to  fulfil  its 
miseion ;  and  the  present  Exhibi- 
tion, disappointing  public  expecta- 
tion, certainly  strengthens  this  im- 
pression. The  want  of  important 
leading  pictures,  which  for  some 
years  past  has  been  painfully  felt, 
leaves  the  Academy  of  this  season 
again  destitute  of  any  marked  at- 
traction. The  rejection,  moreover, 
of  works  of  supposed  merit,  and 
the  unfair  hanging  of  the  pictures 
accepted — grievances  which  long 
ago  created  discontent — have,  in  tHe 
arrangement  of  the  present  Exhi- 
bition, provoked  bitter  dissatisfac- 
tion. The  injustice  of  the  hanging 
is  so  patent  to  every  eye  that  the 
abuKo  cannot  much  longer  be  en- 
dured. The  fault,  we  gladly  con- 
cede, is  not  80  much  in  the  indi- 
viduals to  whom  the  arrangement 
of  the  Exhibition  has  been  in- 
trusted, as  in  the  constitution  of 
tl)e  Academy  itself,  which  calls  for 
reformation.  The  prescriptive  right 
pos?e.«^sed  by  the  forty  Academicians 
to  the  best  places  on  the  walls,  what- 
ever be  the  merit  or  demerit  of  the 
works  produced,  necessarily  inflicts 
4in  injustice  on  tlie  thousand  and 
one  artists  bevond  the  pale,  and  al- 
most inevitably  reduces  the  Exhi- 


bition itself  to  mediocrity.  No- 
thing, indeed,  can  be  more  melan- 
choly than  to  mark  the  tenacity  with 
which  certain  veteran  members, 
holding  on  to  life,  and  all  but  hope- 
lessly struggling  to  maintain  a  re- 
putation, still  persist,  year  after 
year,  in  gibbeting  respectable  im- 
becility in  that  foremost  rank  to 
which,  by  the  laws  of  their  Aca- 
demy, they  are  to  the  last  entitled. 
This  decrepitude  of  genius  perhaps 
at  its  best  never  over  strong,  is  a 
disaster  which  often  threatens  the 
vitality  of  bodies  corporate  grown 
venerable  in  age.  Superannua- 
tion is  the  obvious  rernedy  to 
apply;  and  for  the  administration 
of  this  and  other  strong  but  need- 
ful reforms,  artists  and  the  general 
public  are  now  anxiously  awaiting 
the  Report  of  the  Royal  Comufls- 
sion,  and  the  consequent  action  of 
the  Government  thereon. 

But  though  the  Academy  of  the 
season  is  far  below  the  standard 
which  a  great  nation  such  as  Eng- 
land has  a  right  to  expect,  we  need 
scarcely  say  that  it  contains  bome 
important,  and  very  many  most 
pleasing  works,  and  that  thus  the 
Exhibition  maintains  its  accustomed 
supremacy  over  all  competing  col- 
lections. It  is  true  that  we  have  to 
deplore  the  absence  of  painters  in 
whom  the  strength  of  the  Academy 
has  in  former  seasons  been  found. 
Eastlake,  Maclise,  Landseer,  Dyce, 
and  Mulready  are  wholly  unrepre- 
sented on  the  wall?,  and  therefore 
the  burden  has  fallen  the  heavier 
on  younger  shoulders,  whereon,  let 
us  hope,  the  rewards  of  labour  will 
rest.  The  Academicians  and  Asso- 
ciates to  whom  the  year  is  most 
indebted  are  Elmore,  War<l,  Phillip, 
Stanfield,  Roberts,  Creswick,  ilook. 
Cook,  Millais,  Goodall,— a  limited 
number  assuredly,  out  of  a  list  of 
sixty.  But  other  artists  are  press- 
ing forward  to  fill  the  gaps.  Mr. 
Leighton  has  gone  far  to  retrieve  a 
reputation  he  ha<l  all  but  lost ;  Mrs. 
E.  M.  Ward  takes  rank  upon  the 
line  as  a  painter  of  history;  and 
Calderon,  Prinoep,  Hicks,  Stone, 
YeameS)  and  Sandys,  each  gives  pro- 
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ml«%  to  the  fbtare  of  the  English 
KhooL  Tbas  is  this  pleasing  but  not 
illDstnoas  Exhibition  compounded. 

Of  the  1205  works  contributecl, 
▼e  shall  attempt  individual  de- 
eeription  of  but  a  small  percentage. 
CoinmenciDg,  as  usual,  ^ith  his- 
tory, we  are  glad  to  find  that  the 
chn>niclinjc  of  great  events  has  not 
filled  to  impart  to  several  pictures 
a  corresponding  dignity  of  intent. 
^Lucrezia  Borgia,'  by  A.  Elmore, 
K.A.,  is  a  concentrated  composi- 
tion, of  much  power  in  purpose, 
and  of  great  elaboration  in  execu- 
tion. Lncrezia,  the  daughter  of  a 
pope,  the  sister  of  Caesar  Borgia 
the  cardinal^  herself  the  wife  of 
three  husluinds,  one  of  whom  had 
been  disposed  of  by  an  assassin's 
hand  even  at  the  great  door  of  St. 
Peters,  is  here  seen  plotting  with 
an  accomplice  one  of  those  m or- 
ders of  jealousy  or  revenge  with 

'  which  Rome  was  in  those  days 
•  rife.  Her  brother,  the  Duke  of 
Gandia,  bad  been  thrown  one  night 
into  the  Tiber,  and  the  boatman, 
who  was  a  witness,  afterwards  ex- 
case«l  himself  for  not  having  re- 
vealed the  deed,  because  '*he  had 
seen  in  his  time  a  hundred  dead 
bodies  thrown  into  the  river  at  the 
same  place  without  any  inquiry 
being  made  respecting  them,  and 
that  he  had  not  therefore  considered 

'  it  as  a  matter  of  any  importance ! 
Sach  are  the  historic  associations 
which  this  picture  by  Mr.  Elmore 
awakens.  The  composition  is  sim- 
ple: it  consists  of  two  figures,  and 
no  more — ^Lucrezia  and  her  bravo. 
The  lady  is  of  that  type  of  south- 
em  beaatr  which  not  unfrequently 
unites  brilliant  talent  with  blackest 
crime.  The  features  are  finely 
formed,  as  if  sensitive  to  the  charms 
of  poetry  and  of  art,  but  the  bruw 
i^  cnit  with  desperate  resolve,  and 
the  lip  curled  by  passion.  Mr.  £1* 
more  has  tlirowu  into  his  work  rich 
colour  and  masterly  execution. 

The  [»icturo  by  J.  R.  Herbert, 
RJL,  alto  a  tragedy,  may  be  noticed ' 
next      *Jatlitb,'    a  commanding 
figura,  gorgeously  robed,  one  hand 
grasping  the  sword,  the  other  ]*each- 
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ing  to  the  bed  on  which  her  victim 
sleeps,  has  nerved  resolution  to 
strike  the  blow.  This  work  is  not 
among  the  most  favourable  exam- 
ples of  that  school  in  which  Mr. 
Herbert  stands  as  a  leader — a 
school  severe  in  drawing,  studied 
in  drapery,  elaborate  in  expression, 
but  abstemious  in  colour — a  school 
which,  keeping  austerely  aloof  from 
the  sympathies  of  the  multitude,  is 
content  with  the  suffrages  of  a 
select  and  cultnred  few.  In  this 
figure  of  *  Judith'  the  colour  of  the 
fiesh  might  certainly  with  ad  ven- 
tage have  been  warmer,  the  out- 
lines softer,  and  the  modelling 
more  round.  'The  Return  of  the 
Holv  Family  from  Egypt  to  Naza- 
retbV  by  W.  0.  T.  Dobson,  A.,  one 
of  the  very  few  religious  pictures 
in  the  Exhibition,  is,  by  style  no 
less  than  in  subject,  a  contrast  to 
the  work  of  Mr,  Herbert.  Mr.  Dob- 
son  ever  treats  Scripture  narrative 
with  a  gentleness  of  spirit,  and  his 
forms,  not  over  firm,  blend  with 
chastened  colour  into  soft  coo- 
cord.  The  incident  here  chosen  is 
novel,  and  has  scarcely  indeed  been 
touched  upon  in  those  Biblical 
series  vf  the  middle  ages  which  were 
devoted  to  the  life  of  the  Saviour. 
The  New  Testament  narrative  tells 
us  that  the  Lord  had  appeared  *'in 
a  dream  to  Joseph  in  Egypt,  saying. 
Arise  and  take  the  young  child  ana 
his  mother,  and  go  into  the  land  of 
Israel;"  but  when  Joseph  heard 
that  Archelaus  reigned  in  Jndea,  he 
was  afraid,  and  turned  aside  into  the 
parts  of  Galilee,  and  he  came  and 
dwelt  in  a  city  called  Nazareth." 
The  Holy  Family,  after  their  lona 
and  weary  journey,  have  just  reached 
their  resting-place.  The  people  of 
the  town  look  kindly,  and  an  air 
of  peace  seems  to  circle  the  new 
abode.  In  the  distance  rise  the 
hills  of  the  wilderness,  where  in  a 
few  years  St.  John  was  to  preach 
repentance.  The  picture  is  marked 
by  great  care,  and  its  well-balanced 
composition  tits  it  for  engraving,  to 
which  it  is  destined. 

The  largest  and  the  most  ambi- 
tious work  taken  from  sacred  story  Is 
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produced  by  Mr.  Leighton,  an  artist 
whoee  genius  of  late  years  has  fal- 
len into  chaos,  but  who  now  rises 
once  again  into  the  sphere  of  well- 
onlered  creation.  Of  the  pictorial 
sobriety  or  sanity  of  the  picture  of 
*  Peacocks/  we  cannot  say  much  in 
apology.  *  The  Girl  with  a  Basket 
of  Fruit,'  belonging  to  thei  same 
dreamy  style,  falls  more  within 
pictorial  moderation :  the  draw- 
ing is  indeed  subtle,  and  the  form 
most  lovely.  After  a  wholly  dif- 
ferent manner  —  robust,  strongly 
marked  in  expression,  and  altoge- 
ther admirable — ^is  '  An  Italian  Cross- 
bowman/  a  work,  indeed,  which 
might  have  been  designed  by  Man- 
tegna,  or  any  one  of  the  more 
naturalistic  and  severe  among  the 
great  masters  of  the  olden  time. 
But  the  picture  which  demands  our 
deliberate  attention  is  a  life-size 
rendering  of  'Jezebel  and  Ahab 
met  by  Elijah  the  Tishbite.'  Na- 
both  had  been  put  to  death,  and 
Ahab  and  Jezebel  thereupon  went 
to  take  possession  of  his  vineyard. 
"And  the  word  of  the  Lord  came 
to  Elijah  the  Tishbite,  saying,  Arise, 
go  down  to  meet  Ahab,  king  of 
Israel."  The  painter  represents  the 
prophet  entering  the  vineyard  at 
open  door,  where  be  meets  the 
king  and  the  guilty  Jezebel.  And 
the  man  of  God  spake  unto  the 
king,  saying,  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord, 
In  the  place  where  dogs  licked  the 
blood  of  Naboth  shall  dogs  lick 
thy  blood,  even  thine."  **And  of 
Jezebel  also  spake  the  Lortl,  saying, 
The  dogs  shall  eat  Jezebel  by  the 
wall  of  Jezreel."  Ahab  is  bowed 
down ;  for  we  are  told  that  he  rent 
his  clothes  and  humbled  himself; 
but  his  guilty  wife  raises  herself 
with  proud  disdain.  This  remark- 
able picture  is  not  wholly  satis- 
factory — at  any  rate,  from  the  na- 
ture of  th6  subject,  it  is  very  far 
from  being  agreeable.  Yet  let  us 
frankly  admit,  that  not  for  many 
ytars  has  issued  from  our  English 
school  a  work  which  so  nearly  ac- 
cords with  the  conditions  imposed 
on  the  high  historic  style.  Oar 
Eaglish  artists  are  accustomed  to 


paint  history  as  the  French  do 
genre.  We  scarcely  have  among  us 
at  the  present  time  the  man  who 
can  idealise  his  model  into  such 
noble  types  of  humanity  as  have 
come  down  to  us  from  Greece  and 
Italy  of  the  middle  age.  Our 
painters  go  to  Wardour  Street,  and 
know  nothing  of  the  Vatican,  and 
care,  it  is  to  be  feared,  but  little 
even  f<»r  the  master-works  in  our 
own  National  Gallery.  The  grand 
style  and  the  mode  of  study  upon 
which  Reynolds  insisted  so  earnestly 
in  his  Discourses,  have  wholly  died 
out ;  and  thus  even  the  chief  works 
which  are  honoured  by  a  position 
in  our  Koyal  Academy,  possess 
usually  the  characteristics,  and  in- 
dulge in  the  blandisbments.  of  mere 
costume-painting.  Mr.  Armitage, 
in  his  picture,  'The  Burial  of  a 
Christian  Martyr  in  the  time  of 
Nero,'  forms  to  this  lower  mode  of 
treatment  a  notable  exception.  This 
arduous  walk  of  art,  forsaken  by 
our  painters,  and  unpopular  among 
our  people,  deserves,  in  the  at- 
tempt, whenever  honestly  made, 
even  though  not  absolutely  success- 
ful, all  possible  encouragement. 
The  great  schools  of  the  Oimtinent, 
unlike  to  our  own,  are  prolific  in 
these  products  of  labour  and  of 
knowledge;  and  if  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy in  this  couQtxy  had  not  been 
guilty  of  dereliction  of  the  duties  for 
which  it  was  instituted,  we  should 
not  now  have  to  deplore  the  ex- 
tinction of  high  art  among  its  mem- 
bers. The  country  is  in  need  of 
great  sacred  and  historic  works  for 
the  decoration  of  our  churches, 
senate-houses,  municipal  and  other 
public  buildings.  We  beUeve,  could 
artists  be  found  in  whom  patrons 
might  safely  repose  confidence,  the 
precedents  set  by  the  mural  deco- 
rations in  Italy  would  be  followed 
in  our  own  land.  But  our  painters 
at  present,  as  testified  by  the  current 
Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
lack  the  need  Ail  training. 

'The  House  of  Commons,  I860,* 
iy  J.  Phillip,  R.A.,  is  a  picture 
which  has  naturally  awakened  great 
personal  interest.   A  subject  of  pro- 
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Terblal  difficulty,  portraits  of  grave 
dirkly  dressed  senators,  has  hem 
here  mastered  with  unosaal  picto- 
rial lacL  Titian  might  have  given 
greater  dignity,  Veronese  more  o- 
lour,  Raphael  a  sob  tier  reading  of 
tbonght  and  charaoter,  bat  taken 
for  all  in  all,  we  oonld  scarcely  ex- 
pect in  the  present  day  a  more 
satisfactory  rendering  of  the  fea- 
tures of  onr  leading  orators  and 
statesmen — Disraeli,  Stanley,  Bul- 
wer,  Lytton,  Palmerston,  Rnssell, 
Graham,  CJomewal!  Lewis,  with  the 
Speaker  presiding  in  his  chair.  Mr. 
Pbillip  never  fails  in  breadth,  power, 
and  effect;  more  finished  det-ail, 
however,  would  have  improved  this 
picture  as  a  work  of  art,  added  to 
the  accuracy  of  the  heads,  and  thus 
have  enhanced  the  value  of  what, 
in  a  few  years,  will  stand  as  a  his- 
toric record.  Mr.  E.  M.  Ward,  R.A., 
has  painted  an  interesting  page 
fi!v>m  the  annals  of  last  century, 
'The  Visit  of  the  Foundlings  to  the 
Studio  of  Hogarth,*  to  view  the 
just  finished  picture  of  their  good 
benefactor,  Gaptoin  Coram,  who  de- 
voted his  fortune  to  the  fostering 
and  providing  for  these  deserted 
children.  The  portrait  is  on  the 
easel,  the  artist  and  the  Captain 
join  in  a  talk,  and  a  bevy  of  found- 
lings gaze  in  wondering  admiration 
at  the  picture.  The  telling  subject 
is  treated  with  power  and  verisimi- 
litude. We  think,  however,  the 
effect  of  this  popular  composition 
had  been  rendered  more  pleasing 
by  greater  fusion  of  outline  and  de- 
tail, whereby  a  nnitv  less  distracted 
had  been  maintained.  *The  British 
Embassy  in  Paris  on  the  day  of  the 
Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,*  by 
P.  H.  Calderon,  is  a  thoughtful 
work — the  thonght  being  mani- 
fest by  intention  thrown  into  each 
character  and  purpose  which  pro- 
Doonoes  the  attitudes  and  marks 
the  incidents.  We  are  sorry  that 
we  cannot  congratulate  Mr.  Calde- 
ron as  the  recipient  of  the  honour 
which  has  been  his  due.  For  re^ 
sons  which  are  only  known  and 
appreciated  by  dose  corporations, 
the  claim  of  Mr.  Oalderon  to  elec- 


tion as  Associate  was  overruled,  and 
a  mistake  committed,  which,  at  this 
moment,  when  the  deeds  of  the 
Academy  are  under  severe  scrutiny, 
must  be  regarded  as  peculiarly  un- 
fortunpte.  '  The  Meeting  of  Sir  Tho- 
mas More  and  his  Daughter  after 
Sentence  to  Death,'  by  W.  F.  Yearaes, 
another  among  our  younger  artists 
of  coming  fame,  ia  worthy  of  ho- 
nourable mention;  and  in  the  same 
category  we  may  place  M.  Stone's 
'  Na{>o1eon  on  the  road  from  Wa- 
terloo,' notwithstanding  its  uneven 
execution.  Lastly,  one  of  the  most 
commendable  of  historic  pictures, 
is  Mrs.  E.  M.  Ward's  *  Episode  iu  the 
Life  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,'  a  sub- 
ject of  never-failing  interest,  treated 
with  good  taste,  and  painted  with 
skill. 

The  poet  who  apostrophised  a 
thing  of  beauty  as  a  joy  for  ever, 
has  obtained,  through  some  mis- 
taken perversity,  an  interpretation 
by  the  rules  "of  contrary  1  'The 
Eve  of  St.  Agnes'  is  knoWn  as  one 
of  Keats's  loveliest  compositions; 
but  '  The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes,'  as 
painted  by  Mr.  Millais,  will  be  re- 
mombered  with  '  The  Vale  of  Rest,* 
and  *Sir  Isuinbras  at  the  Ford,'  as 
among  the  artist's  most  cherished 
personifications  of  the  repulsive. 
Keats  describes  fair  *  Madeline,' 
by  the  help  of  two  metaphors: 
under  the  one  she  is  the  "  angel 
newly  drest,  save  wings,  for  hear 
ven;"  by  tlie  other,  "a  mermaid 
in  seaweed."  Mr.  Millais  has 
chosen  the  latter  simile :  "  Full  on 
the  casement  shone  the  wintry 
moon," — On  Madeline's  fair 
breast:" 

•*  Her  Tospcrs  don^ 
Of  all  its  wreathed  pearls  her  hair  she  freea; 
Unclaapa  her  warmdd  jewels  one  by  one; 
Loosens  her  fra^ot  buddlce ;  by  decrees 
Uer  rich  attire  creeps  rustling  to  her  knees."* 


The  painter  has  seized  upon  this 
moment  for  his  marvellous  picture, 
which,  let  us  once  for  all  admit, 
bears  undoubted  marks  of  genius. 
But  to  pursue  the  storv,  Madeline 
had  heard  old  dames  declare  how 
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upon  St.  Agnes's  Eve,  *' young  vir- 
gins might  have  visions  of  delight," 
and  ''fall  of  this  whim,"  we  here 
see  the  maiden  standing  in  a  flood 
of  silvery  moonlight,  "  soon  to 
tremble  in  her  soft  and  chilly  nest, 
in  sort  of  wakeful  swoon.''  The  se- 
quel to  the  prelude,  which  Mr.  Mil- 
lais  has  painted,  was,  that  Madeline 
did  dream  of  St.  Agnes ;  but  awoke 
to  find  her  lover  Porphyro  on  his 
knees.  The  wind  beats  wildly  at 
the  window,  but  *'they  glide  like 
phantoms  into  the  wide  hall,"  "and 
they  are  gone:  aye,  ages  long  ago 
these  lovers  fled  away  into  the 
Btonn!"  This  is  the  romanc3;  and 
we  cannot  but  think  it  a  pity  that 
instead  of  a  figure  lovely  as  a  bride, 
we  have  here  in  this  picture  a  form 
shrouded  as  it  were  for  death  and 
burial.  The  painting  thus  becomes 
positively  painful,  and  in  the  words 
of  Keats  in  his  'Endymion/'  we 
would  seek  as  relief,  though  in  this 
canva3,  alas,  in  vain,  for  some 
shape  of^  beauty  to  move  away  the 
pall  frona  our  darkened  spirits."  If 
a  ghost  had  appeared  on  the  walls 
of  the  Academy,  it  could  scarcely 
have  create<l  more  dismay  than  this 
figure  of  Madeline  1  'St.  Agnes's 
Eve*  is  from  the  land  of  bleep  and 
dreams;  the  other  two  pictures  by 
Mr.  Millais,  '  My  Krst  Sermon,'  and 
*The  Wolf's  Den,*  are  from  the 
world  of  reality.  The  conception  of 
the  '  St.  Agnes '  is  as  unsubstantial 
as  a  shadow — a  more  freak  of  ge- 
nius; the  painting  of  the  two  latter 
pictures,  portraits  of  the  artist's  own 
children,  is  solid  as  flesh  and  blood. 
The  school  to  which  Mr.  Millais 
belongs  is  strong  just  in  proportion 
as  it  is  naturalistic;  and  accordingly 
'  My  First  Sermon  '  and  'The  Wolf's 
Den'  are  among  this  artist's  chief 
successes. 

We  shall  not  attempt  a  detailed 
criticism  of  the  portraits,  because 
in  number  they  are  beyond  all  rea- 
sonable limits,  and  for  treatment 
and  quality  present  no  express  no- 
velty or  attraction.  Three  heads, 
however,  may  be  ta^en  as  excep- 
tions. One  is  the  likeness  of  '  Ma- 
dame Hartmann,'  by  H.  Lehmann, 


ft  Parisian  painter,  conspicuous  for 
qualities  wholly  foreign  to  our  Bri- 
tish school.  In  the  presence  of  this 
highly  finished  product,  surroujiding 
heads  look  like  the  rude  work  of  na- 
ture's journeymen.  The  flesh  is  of 
pearly  purity,  soft  as  satin,  and  the 
drapery  lustrous  in  reflected  light 
The  other  two  portraits,  the  one  of 
*  Dr.  Lushington,'  by  Holman  Hunt, 
the  second  of  'Mrs.  Susanna  Rose,* 
by  F.  Sandys,  belong  to  the  manner 
of  the  German  Denner,  literal  in 
the  transcript  of  every  Ctare-worn 
line,  as  if  each  passing  thought  had 
traced  a  furrow  on  the  brow.  The 
truth  and  the  force  thus  attained 
are  marvellous,  yet  in  the  hea^l  of 
Dr.  Lushington  the  general  effect 
fails  of  being  agreeable.  Contrasted 
with  this  literal  manner  of  Denner 
here  revived,  which  may  be  taken 
almost  as  the  antitype  of  the  pho- 
tographic portrait,  was  the  style  of 
Vandyke,  upon  which  since  and 
indeed  before  the  time  of  Rey- 
nolds our  English  school  has  been 
moulded.  The  competition  which 
has  set  in  between  painting  and 
photography,  coupled  with  the 
growing  tendency  to  detail  in 
every  branch  of  art,  will  probably 
bring  into  vogue  a  portraiture 
less  generalised  and  more  indivi- 
dual than  heretofore.  Yet  this 
Denner-like  dotting  of  detail  is  so 
severe  a  tax  upon  the  labour  of  the 
painter  and  the  patience  of  the  sitter, 
that  such  feats  of  the  pencil  will  pro- 
bably remain  few  and  far  between, 
lu  coittrast  with  this  German  daguer- 
reotyping,  the  Venetian  school  of  co- 
lour, as  represented  by  Mr.  Wells,  this 
year  far  firom  his  best,  will  ever  pos- 
sess fascinations  not  only  in  an  Exhi- 
bition, but  for  every  well-furnished 
house  and  home,  where  pictures  are 
expected  to  give  warmth  and  to  look 
cheerful. 

The  school  of  Scotland,  or  rather 
of  Edinburgh — the  sch(x>l  of  Wilkie 
and  of  Rjieburn — is  in  the  i»re- 
sent  Exhibition  represented,  in  por- 
traiture, by  Sir  Watson  Gordon, 
R.A. ;  in  pictorial  architecture,  by 
David  Roberts,  R.A. ;  and  in  do- 
mestio  subjects,  after  the  spirit  of 
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the  poet  Barna,  by  Thomas  Faed,  A. 
J.  Faed,  and  Alexander  Johnston. 
There  is  altogether  aboQt  this  style 
of  the  north  a  vigoar  and  raaali- 
aess  as  if  the  keen  air  of  the  High- 
kods  had  braced  the  nerves — ^a 
simplicity  and  downright  truth  and 
dosely-knit  domestic  affection,  such 
^  u  might  grow  np  in  clans,  and  be 
found  among  peasants  nestling  an- 
der  liills  or  gathering  round  a  cot- 
tage hearth.  The  portraits  by  Sir 
John  Watson  Gordon  of '  Mr.  George 
Baird/  ^  Mr.  Archibald  Beonet,^  and 
*R.  W.  Blencowe,'  are  broadly 
marked  and  strongly  moulded 
mto  indiyidual  character.  The 
pictures  by  David  Roberts,  how- 
eyer  grand  may  be  the  subject — and 
he  has  seldom  painted  an  interior 
more  glorious  than  that  of  'Milan 
Cathedral*  in  the  present  Exhibi- 
tion— are  always  kept  within  limits 
of  sober  moderation  by  sound  judg- 
ment and  common  sense.  His 
manner  is  large,  his  treatment 
intelligible,  his  effects  scenic  and 
even  poetic  Mr.  T.  Faed,  bv  his 
reading  of  the  old  proverb,  'Train 
Dp  a  Cbild,'  gives  us  one  more 
chapter,  though  for  from  as  thrill- 
ing as  that  of  his  '  Dawn  to  Sunset* 
of  a  previous  year,  in  those  annals 
of  the  poor,  in  the  narrative  of 
which  he  has  shown  both  truth 
and  .pathos.  Upon  these  homely 
records  of  peasant  life  after  the 
Wilkie  manner,  Mr.  T.  Faed  be- 
llows more  than  accustomed  force, 
and  even  more  than  usual  charao-' 
ter.  To  attain  Mr.  Faed's  profi- 
\  dency  were  difficult;  but  to  imi- 
tate second-hand  and  in  second-rate 
sort  what  he  and  Wilkie  and  Web- 
ster have  done  before  is  compara- 
tively easy,  as  may  be  judged  by 
the  increasing  multitude  of  works 
from  low  life  little  calculated  to  add 
dignity  to  the  rooms  of  the  Aca- 
demy, or  to  refine  the  tastes  of  the 
people.  From  any  such  censure, 
however,  mast  be  excepted  two 
idmirabla  pictares.  the  one,  *  A 
Travelling  Tinker,' by  Mr.  J.  Burr; 
the  other,  '  A  Scene  from  Dora,' 
by  Mr.  A.  H.  Burr,  both  of  which 
have  £urly  won  their  honourable 


position  on  the  line.  Two  subjects 
painted  with  graphic  character  by  Mr. 
A.  Johnston,  ^  The  Land  o'  the  Loal,* 
and  *The  Cottar's  Saturday  Night^' 
are  thoroughly  in  the  spirit  of  Burns 
and  the  national  ballad- writers  of 
Scotland.  It  is  cause  for  regret 
that  this  year's  Academy  has  not 
the  advantage  of  a  single  work  by 
Mr.  Noel  Paton,  certainly  the  poet 
of  Scottish  painters.  Occasionally 
Mr.  Paton,  it  is  true*  has  been  be- 
trayed, as  in  *The  Blnidy  Tryste,' 
into  a  weakness  for  Preraphaelite 
littleness  of  detail,  which  is  assur- 
edly in  nowise  akin  to  the  genius 
of  his  brethren  of  the  north.  For 
this  Preraphaelite  predilection  is 
more  of  a  Oockney  caprice,  some- 
thing Hke  the  fashion  for  Dutch 
gardening,  prim,  precise,  and  pre- 
posterous; to  all  of  which  vagaries 
nature,  as  found  free,  untamed,  and 
at  large  on  Scottish  loch  or  moor, 
is  whollv  abhorrent  It  is  under- 
stood tbat  certain  Preraphaelite 
landscapes  of  the  more  ultra  sort 
have  received  severe  justice  at  the 
hands  of  the  Hanging  Committee; 
or,  in  plainer  terms,  have  been  re- 
jected. When  a  young  artist  may 
have  expended  the  labour  of  one, 
two,  or  even  of  three  years  upon  a 
study,  in  the  success  of  which  ^11 
his  hopes  seem  for  the  time  to 
centre,  this  fate  is  hard  indeed. 
Yet  we  cannot  but  think  that  tliis 
severe  lesson  should  be  taken  as  a 
warning  that  the  enterprise  upon 
which  these  painters  of  the  new- 
school  are  intent  is  not  only  thank- 
less, but  impracticable.  This  last 
catastrophe  which  has  fallen  upon 
the  Preraphaelite  cause  is  but  a 
more  practical  expression  of  an 
opinion  long  entertained  by  the 
opponents  of  the  system,  that  the 
greater  pretended  truth  of  this 
school,  the  worse  the  inflicted  libel 
upon. nature  I 

Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must 
say  that  we  do  not  think  the  hang- 
ers have  been  fortunate  in  the  land- 
scapes they  have  chosen  to  admit^ 
or  we  should  rather  say  which  have 
been  forced  upon  their  hands  b^ 
the  vested  righta  of  the  Academi* 
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cians  and  Associates.  The  walls  of 
the  Academy,  indeed,  wouM  bear 
ont  the  verdict  pronounced  by  Con- 
stable, had  we  not  evidence  else- 
where to  the  contrary,  that  "  the  art 
will  go  out^  and  that  there  will  be 
no  genuine  painting  in  England  in 
thirty  years."  The  art,  certainly, 
of  Claude,  Gasper  Poussin,  Wilson, 
and  even  of  Constable,  has  gone 
ont  The  high  stately  style  of  the 
old  masters  is  extinct,  and  a  radical 
change  has  come,  even  within  living 
memory,  npon  the  manner  of  our 
modern  men.  Indications,  indeed, 
are  not  wanting  that  the  landscape 
art  of  the  future  will  assume  a  char- 
acter which  shall  be  intermediate 
between  the  old  high,  dry,  and  grand 
Bchool  of  the  past,,  and  the  Pre- 
raphaelite  apprenticeship  to  labo- 
rions  detail  which  is  still  on  its 
trial.  Signs  of  this  transformation 
are  apparent  on  the  walls  of  the 
Academy.  Even  Creswick  is  grow- 
ing more  minute,  and  many  passages 
of  his  pictures  are  evidently  painted 
out  of  doors.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  studies  of  MacCallum,  of  Leader, 
and  of  Hulme  will  probably  settle 
down  into  a  manner  of  greater 
breadth,  which  shall  reconcile  what 
often  appears  incompatible — gran- 
deur of  effect  with  minutest  detail. 
One  landscape  in  the  Exhibition, 
and  that  the  greatest,  Mr.  Cooke's 
'  Catalan  Bay,  Rock  of  Gibraltar,'  is 
little  short  of  positive  proof  that  the 
progress  of  our  English  8chr>ol  will 
be  for  the  future  in  this  direction, 
Mr.  Cooke's  master- work,  moreover, 
serves  to  establish  yet  another,  but 
not  wholly  distinct  position — the 
relation  of  science  to  art,  and  the 
benefits  which  may  accrue  from  the 
nnion.  Mr.  Hamerton,  in  his  ^Paint- 
ers' Cam(>,'  has  justly  observed,  "  that 
the  progressive  element  in  our  art 
is  the  scientific  element,  not  the 
poetic."  And  this  landscape  by  Mr. 
CJooke  is,  indeed,  true  to  the  science 
-of  geology,  and  accords  with  the 
laws  whereby  the  strata  of  the  giant 
rock  have  been  first  laid  down  and 
then  upheaved:  true  to  the  science 
of  statics,  by  which  vast  bodies  rest 
in  repose:  tme  to  the  science  of 


dynamics,  by  which  every  wave  of 
the  ocean  moves  in  cadence.  Such 
is  the  science  of  nature,  which  be- 
comes the  science  of  art,  and  in  turn 
is  transfused  into  poetry :  and  in  this 
science,  known  and  fitly  applied,  is 
the  progress  of  our  landscape  school 
made  sure. 

As  an  incident  of  the  London  Art  • 
Season,  and  a  sign  of  the  times,  we 
may  record  the  sale  of  a  renowned 
collection  of  English  pictures.  The 
late  Mr.  Bicknell,  a  discriminating 
patron,  had  during  his  life  pur- 
chased from  the  studios  of  our  most 
distinguished  artists  many  of  their 
choicest  works.  These  oil  pictures 
and  drawings,  with  a  few  statues, 
were  brought  to  the  hammer  in 
April  last,  and  realised  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  £74,880.  An  analysis 
of  the  prices  obtained  by  certain 
famed  pictures  cf  favonrite  artists 
brings  out  interesting  results.  The 
*  Interior  of  the  Church  of  St.  (Jo- 
mar,*  by  David  Roberts,  realised 
1870  guineas;  the  'Pic  dn  Midi,* 
by  C.  Stanfield,  reached  2550  gui- 
neas ;  *  The  Highland  Shepherd,'  by 
Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  fetched  2230 

fuineas;  'Antwerp,'  by  J.  M.  W. 
umer,  was  knocked  down  amid 
applause  at  2510  guineas;  and  'An 
English  Landscape,'  by  Sir  A.  W. 
Calcott,  with  cattle  by  Sir  Edwin 
Landseer,  attained  the  astounding 
price  of  2950  guineas.  These  re- 
sults in  hard  cash,  in  a  public  sale- 
room, show  more  forcibly  than  writ- 
ten words  the  worth  and  the  merit 
of  pictures  executed  by  the  leaders 
of  our  English  school.  Perhaps, 
however,  the  most  remarkable  point 
remains  yet  to  be  noted — the  extra- 
onlinary  increase  in  the  market- 
price  of  these  and  other  like  paint- 
ings of  high  order,  which  has  taken 
place  of  late  years.  This  rise,  the 
sure  test  of  an  artist's  growing  or 
established  reputation,  cannot  be 
brought  into  more  strong  relief  than 
by  the  following  comparative  state* 
mentfi  : — ^Four  pictures  painted  by 
Mr.  David  Roberts  were  purchased 
by  Mr.  Bicknell  for  £640,  and  realised 
2885  guineas ;  four  paintings  by  Mr. 
Stanfield  were  bought  at  1250  gai- 
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Tim,  aT\d  sold  for  6100  jraineas ;  three 
works  by  Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  cost 
£1050,  and  obtained  6880  goineas; 
ind  seven  masterpieces  by  Turner, 
pnrcbased  at  £2048,  now  reached 
£13.850.  Thus  these  eighteen 
works,  by  fonr  painters,  which  had 
cort  Mr.  Bicknell  £4988,  realised  in- 
the  hands  of  his  executors  28,665 
guineas,  showing  a  rise  of  five  hnn- 
dred  per  cent.;  or,  in  other  words, 
the  proceeds  being  six  times  the 
original  cost.  Comment  upon  these 
figures  is  scarcely  called  for.  We 
may,  however,  jnst  indicate  the 
Qsnses  which  have  brought  about 
this  state  of  the  picture  -  market. 
We  have  already  said  that  these 
prices  are  commensurate  with  the 
augmented  fame  of  the  artists,  and 
are  doubtless  further  enbanoe<l  by 
the  conviction  that  the  number  of 
like  first-class  works  from  the  same 
bands  cannot  be  greatly  added  to. 
Furthermore,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  pictures  by  the  old 
masters,  save  such  as  may  reach  to 
rery  exceptional  merit^  have,  for 
the  moment  at  least,  fallen  to  a  dis- 
count ;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
public  favour  has  set  in  strongly 
en  the  side  of  our  modern  English 
Khool.  And  then  again,  lastly,  with 
the  growing  intelligence  and  refine- 
ment and  the  increased  wealth  of 
our  people,  the  number  of  patrons 
and  purchasers  is  eacti  day  aug- 
mented, so  that  the  money  bid  for 
pictures  coveted  transcends  all  pre- 
vious bounds.  In  all  art  matters, 
it  is  true,  caprice  and  fashion  hold 
inordinate  sway;  and  whether  the 
prices  which  now  rule  the  market 
will  be  maintained,  of  course  may 
admit  of  reasonable  question.  But 
that  no  immediate  collapse  need  be 
dreaded.  Is  sufiiciently  evident  from 
the  fact  that,  in  the  Bicknell  sale, 
some  of  the  highest  prices  were  bid 
by  dealers  whose  only  object  is  to 
•ell  again  at  a  profit. 

The  criticisms  we  have  been  ac- 
customed to  write  in  former  seasons 
on  the  Water-CJolour,  the  French, 
aod  other  Exhibitions,  may  serve 
to  iDdicate  the  general  character  of 
mastere  and  of  works  that  do  not 


greatly  change  from  year  to  year. 
These  various  collections  of  oil-pic- 
tures and  drawings  possess  accus- 
tomed merit;  but  the  styles  of  the 
artists  who  take  their  habitual  posi- 
tion in  these  several  galleries  are 
by  this  time  so  well  known  that  the 
remaining  space  at  our  command 
may  with  advantage  be  devoted  to 
topics  recommended  by  some  posi- 
tive novelty. 

Certain  collections  or  museums, 
permanent  in  existence,  and  there- 
fore in  some  sense  not  annual,  main- 
tain a  yearly  progress  which  materi- 
ally affects  the  welfare  of  the  arts. 
Of  such  public  institutions  the 
National  Gallery  is  one  of  the  most 
important.  It  is  now  some  years 
since  we  reviewed  in  these  pages 
the  project,  which  then  provoked 
some  hostility,  of  forming  a  chrono- 
logical collection  of  paintings,  espe- 
cially including  the  works  of  the 
earlier  Italian  masters.  That  • 
scheme,  which  was  decried  at  the 
time  in  Parliament,  has  since,  from 
year  to  year,  been  carried  out  with 
quiet  perseverance,  till  at  length  the 
possession  of  one  of  the  best-selected 
collections  in  Europe  has  silenced 
opposition.  In  the  course  of  the  last 
few  years  have  been  added  to  the 
Gallery  master- works  by  Fra  Ange- 
lico,  Filippino  Lippi,  Pietro  della 
Francesca,  Mantegns,  Ghirlandojo, 
Perugino,  Borgognone,  and  Romar 
nino — pictures  which  would  do  hon- 
our to  the  galleries  of  Florence,  or  to 
any  Museum  in  Europe.  And  during 
the  present  season  even  has  been 
hung,  among  other  recent  purchases, 
a  magnificent  example  of  Orivelli, 
probably  the  finest  work  by  this 
rare  painter  to  be  found  north  of 
Milan.  Orivelli  was  born  st  Venice 
in  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  is  consequently  in 
date,  as  in  style,  Preraphaoiite.  This 
individual  painting  may  therefore 
be  studied  with  advantage,  as  an 
exemplification  of  the  special  qua- 
lities which  our  English  Prera- 
phaelites  at  one  time  affected  to 
imitate.  Its  manner  is  severe,  hard, 
quaint,  and  even  fantastic.  It  is 
remarkable  for  elaboration  of  de- 
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tail.  And  as  a  further  character- 
istic of  the  school,  or  rather  of  the 
iDdividoal  master,  should  be  ob- 
served the  introduction  of  gold  not 
only  in  the  background,  but  ex- 
tending even  to  the  gilding  of  the 
dress  and  the  illumination  of  the 
hair.  Muking  allowance  for  the 
period  when  painted,  this  is  truly 
a  glorious  work;  but  to  revive  this 
obsolete  style,  as  attempted  in 
Germany  and  England,  except,  per- 
haps, for  strict  architectural  deco- 
ration, were  certainly  a  monstrous 
mistake,  of  which  we  imagine  our 
artists  are  by  this  time  thoroughly 
convinced.  The  uses  to  which  a 
national  gallery  may  be  put  by  the 
institution  of  comparisons  between 
different  schools,  epochs,  and  styles, 
is  each  year  becoming  more  ap- 
arent.  Do  we  wish  to  test  a  pro- 
leni  of  colour  ?  the  appeal  here  lies 
to  the  practice  of  Titian  or  Vero- 
,  nese.  Is  it  a  question  of  drawing 
or  expression?  we  may  turn  to  the 
masters  of  Florence  and  Rome. 
Should  a  debate  arise  as  to  the  de- 
velopments or  applications  of  which 
the  religious  arts  are  capable,  here 
are  examples  of  what  the  Christian 
painters  of  the  middle  ages  were 
able  to  accomplish.  And  all  these 
questionings,  which  strike  at  the 
foundation  and  soar  to  the  summit 
of  a  truly  national  art,  are  each  year 
becoming  more  urgent.  We  gla<]ly 
believe  that  these  benefits  conferred 
are  more  and  more  appreciated.  We 
are  informed  by  Mr,  Wornum,  in 
the  thirty-seventh  edition  of  his 
admirable  descriptive  and  histo- 
ric catalogue,  published  during  the 
present  season,  that  "the  number 
of  visitors  to  the  National  Gallery 
has,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
annually  increased  from  the  date  of 
its  opening  up  to  the  present  time. 
It  has  already  been  visited  in  a 
single  year  by  upwards  of  one 
^nillion  persons.*^ 

The  Arundel  Society,  which  in 
years  of  difficulty  obtained  our 
notice,  ranks  now,  in  the  time  of  ita 
prosperity,  as  among  the  most  po- 
tent of  the  many  prqjects  whereby 
it  is  sought  to  bring  high  and  cor- 


rect art  to  the  knowledge  and  with- 
in the  reach  of  the  general  public. 
We  have  spoken  of  the  uses  of  the 
National  Gallery.  By  the  chromo- 
lithographs published  by  this  So- 
ciety, from  Italian  frescoes,  country 
gentlemen,  and  persons  possessed 
of  comparatively  limited  means  in 
town  and  the  provinces,  may  form 
within  their  own  homes  a  collection 
which  shall  subserve  in  private  the 
good  purposes  of  culture  and  en- 
joyment, for  which  the  National 
Gallery  of  old  masters  is  designed 
for  the  people  at  large.  The  Four- 
teenth Aimual  Report  of  the 
Council,  dated  May  kst,  paints  a 
bright  picture  for  Uie  future.  The 
publications  announced  tor  1863 
consist  of  an  engraving  from  one  of 
the  frescoes  by  Fra  Angelico,  in  the 
Chapel  of  St.  Nicholas  in  the  Vati- 
can, and  of  five  chromolithogiapha 
from  the  famed  mural  paintings  br 
Masaccio,  in  the  Brancacci  Chapel, 
Florence.  As  occasional  publica- 
tions will  be  issued  during  the 
present  year .  illuminated  letters 
from  choral  books  in  Florence  and 
Sienna,  also  chromolithographs  of 
a  masterpiece  by  Mantegua  in  Pa- 
dua, and  ot  a  well-known  picture, 
'  The  Annunciation,'  painted  by 
Fra  Angelico,  in  the  Convent  of  St 
Mark,  Florence.  We  trust  that  the 
extent  of  surface  thus  covered  by 
the  operations  of  the  Society  may 
not  so  distract  the  attention  of  the 
Council  as  to  impair  the  quality  of 
the  numerous  works  on  which  they 
are  engaged.  Under  the  pressure 
of  either  rapid  or  of  too  extended 
production,  inferior  artists  have, 
we  fear,  in  the  execution  of  certain 
chromo  drawings,  been  employed. 
The  high  general  character,  how- 
ever, maintained  by  the  publica- 
tions of  this  Society,  and  the  good 
service  thus  rendered  to  the  art- 
education  of  the  country,  have  re- 
ceived well  -  merited  recognition. 
We  are  glad  to  quote  from  the  . 
Jurors*  Report  on  the  Educational 
Works  in  the  late  International 
Exhibition  the  following  testimony 
to  this  effect :  "  The  Jury  thought 
that  the  praiseworthy  efforts  of  the 
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Arundel  Society  to  rescue  from  ob- 
livion many  of  the  masterpieces  of 
early  It&Viaa  art,  aod  to  familiarise 
the  EngViah  public  vrith  forma  of 
beauty  hitherto  little  known,  de- 
lerred  the  highest  honoar  that  it 
was  io  their  power  to  give.  The 
fidelity  with  which  this  Society  has 
reproduced  in  chroraolithography 
wme  of  the  best  frescoes  of  Gi- 
otto, Fra  Angelico,  Masaccio,  &o., 
ia  Tery  remarkable ;  and  the  effect 
of  the  general  diffasion  of  sach 
works  in  purifying  the  national 
taste  is  scarcely  second  in  import- 
ance to  the  more  direct  and  didaotio 
forms  of  art-education.  Some  of 
these  publications  might  very  pro- 
perly find  a  place  on  the  walls  of 
ichuols  and  colleges  in  lieu  of  the 
inferior  prints  too  often  found 
there." 

The  Trustees  of  the  National  Por- 
trait-Gallery, in  their  Sixth  Report, 
are,  we  are  glad  to  see,  able  to  re- 
cord the  growth  of  the  collection. 
During  the  past  year  they  have 
added  to  the  Gallery^  among  other 
donations  and  purchases,  a  terra- 
cotta bust  of  John  Hampden,  a 
bronze  bust  of  John  Eemble,  and 
portraits  of  Henry  VIII.,  Bishop 
Bomet,  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield, 
and  Sir  Richard  Steele.  But  the 
paragraphs  in  the  recent  reports 
whi^Si  chivfiy  call  for  comment  are 
those  which  contain  the  urgent  de- 
mand of  the  Trustees  for  additional 
^)aoe.  This  petition  points  to  the 
lettlement  of  a  question  which  can- 
not much  longer  be  delayed.  So 
many  of  our  metrrpolitau  institu- 
tioits,  including  especially  the  Na- 
tional Gallery,  find  themselves  in 
the  same  need  of  extended  room, 
that  a  common  call  for  relief  will 
demand  from  the  Government  some 
welMevised  and  widely-inclusive 
icheme,  which  shall  secure  to  over- 
erowded  coHeotions  space  conmien- 
iorate  with  present  exigencies,  and 
idequata  to  meet  the  demands 
likely  to  arise  from  future  develop- 
ments. We  oball  again  refer  to  this 
topic 

The  Royal  CJommissioDers  on  the 
ibe  Arts  have  i36oed  tlieir  Thir- 


teenth Report,  with  which  we  are 
sorry  to  learn  their  labjurs  will 
close.  This  Commission,  it  will  be 
remembered,  was  issued  for  the 
purpose  of  inquiring  whether  ad- 
vantage might  not  bo  taken  of  the 
rebuilding  of  the  Palace  of  West- 
minster for  the  purpose  of  promot- 
ing and  encouraging  the  fine  arts 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  Upwards 
of  twenty  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  nomination  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, and  in  the  mean  time  their 
ranks  have  been  thinned  by  the 
death  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Sir  James 
Graham,  Henry  Hallam,  Samuel 
Rogers,  iiord  liacaulay,  and,  lastly, 
of  their  Cliairman,  the  late  Prince 
Consort  Fortunately,  the  surviv- 
ing Commissioners  are  able  to  re- 
port that  the  whole  scheme  of  the 
decoration  uf  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment has  been  con^idered  and  de- 
cided on.  Thus,  trusting  that  thi» 
series  of  works  now  in  progre:^  will 
be  carried  to  completion,  no  evil, 
we  may  hope,  is  likely  to  ensue 
from  the  termination  of  labours 
which  hitherto  have  been  essential 
to  the  success  of  a  great  national 
undertaking. 

A  year  ago  we  were  able  to  re- 
port on  the  successful  completion, 
under  the  authority  of  the  Royal 
Commissioners,  of  a  large  wall-paint- 
ing, forty-five  feet  in  length,  repre- 
senting the  meeting  of  Wellington 
and  Blucher  on  the  field  of  Water- 
loo—a work  executed  by  Daniel 
Maclise,  K.A.,  in  the  Royal  Gallery 
of  the  Palace  of  Westminster,  after 
a  new  method  derived  from  Ger- 
many, called  "  water-glass."  The 
corresponding  painting,  *  The 
Death  of  Nelson,'  intrusted  to  the 
same  artist,  is  now  in  progress.  A 
series  of  subjects  taken  from  the 
legend  of  King  Arthur  have  for 
several  years  been  intrusted  to  Wil- 
liam Dyce,  R.A,,  but  even  the  first 
of  these  works  is  still  incomplete. 
In  justice  to  Mr.  Dyce,  however, 
we  may  state  that  he  has  published 
a  letter,  in  which  he  promises  that 
five  of  the  seven  pictures  lor  which 
he  has  received  commission  will 
be  fii^shed  by  the  end  of  the  year. 
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Mr.  Dyce,  It  is  understood,  still  lect  to  be  treated  in  fresco,  and 
adheres  to  the  practice  of  fre^^co-  however  simple  in  its  design  it 
painting,  which,  however,  he  does  may  appear,  the  obstacles  to  be 
not  hesitate  to  pronounce  as  "  a  overcome  are  still  in  such  obstruo- 
most  patience-exhausting  art,  which  tive  force  as  to  be  positively  repel- 
everybody  but  himself  has  aban-  Jant  to  the  artist"  We  are  given, 
doned."  J.  R.  Herbert,  R.A.,  has  accordingly,  to  understand  that  the 
long  been  emplojred  on  cartoons  new  German  invention  or  disco- 
designed  to  manifest  ^  Justice  on  very  of  wasaer-glas^  or  water-glass, 
Earth,  and  its  Development  in  Law  is  in  future  works  to  find  favour, 
and  Jndgment.'  The  first  of  these  Thus  we  are  bound,  however  unwill- 
compositions,  *  Moses  bringing  lingly,  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
down  the  Tables  of  the  Law  to  the  that  the  process  of  fresco,  in  which 
Israelites,'  is  nearly  completed  on  the  great  middle  age  artists  of  Ita- 
the  walls  of  the  Peers'  Robing-  ly  laboured  rejoicingly — a  method 
room.  The  explanation  given  by  which  has  been  deemed  specially 
the  artist  himself  of  the  delay  suited  for  the  expression  of  noble 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  exe-  thought — a  style  in  which  the 
€Ution  of  this  and  its  companion  greatest  conceptions  of  Raphael  and 
works  is  not  only  interesting  in  i£ichael  Angelo  have  been  handed 
itself  but  at  the  present  moment  down  to  the  present  generation; — 
becomes  specially  significant  Mr.  that  this  method,  in  short,  which. 
Herbert  tells  us  that  the  eight  sub-  after  deliberate  inquiry,  obtained  , 
jects  intrusted  to  him  being  from  the  sanction  and  won  even  the  en- 
Holy  Writ,  much  research  was  ne-  comlum  of  the  Royal  Commis'sion- 
<5essary,  and  that  a  number  of  ers,  has  positively  failed  in  the 
sketches  and  drawings,  together  hands  of  our  British  painters,  and 
with  studies  in  oil,  had  to  be  made,  actually  broken  down  in  this  £ng- 
He  assures  us  that  he  laboured  dili-  land  of  boasted  science  and  art  The 
gently,  and  **  produced  of  finished  whole  question  is  certainlv  at  pre- 
work  as  much  as  would  have  covered  sent  involved  in  a  perplexe<i  mysteir 
446  square  feet  of  wall."  "  It  is  which  we  would  wish  to  see  solved, 
true,"  continues  Mr.  Herbert,  "  that  The  decay  which  has  fallen  upon 
I  destroyed  all  this  work,  which  certain  of  the  frescoes,  es|)eciallv 
represented  to  me  a  large  sum ;  but  those  in  the  Upper  Waiting-Hall, 
I  felt  that  I  could  improve  upon  it,  induced  the  Royal  Commissioners 
and  that  it  was  due  to  the  subjects,  to  appoint  in  the  year  1860  a  dis- 
to  the  place,  and  to  my  art,  that  tinct  committee  "  to  inquire  into 
I  should  not  consider  the  loss  or  the  causes  of  their  de  erioration." 
the  labour.*'  "  Having,  for  many  The  CJommissioners  state  in  this  their 
reasons,  come  to  the  conclusion  Thirteenth  Report,  that  "  the  mem- 
that  fresco  ought  to  be  abandoned,  bers  of  that  committee,  a>»-iisted  by 
it  was  necessary  to  adopt  and  ac-  an  able  chemist,  after  careful  and 
quire  another  process.  I  may  add  repeated  inspections  of  the  paint- 
that  this  change  was  sanctioned,  ings  not  only  in  the  Upper  Waiting- 
and  the  new  material  suggested.  Hall  but  throughout  the  building, 
by  that  accomplished  Prince  who  have  examined  various  artists  and 
watched  with  so  ranch  interest  and  other  cofnpetent  witnesses,  hut  tip 
sympathy  the  art-labours  carried  on  to  this  time  they  hone  not  been  <tbie 
in  this  Palace."  Mr.  Maclise,  we  to  arrvce  at  any  sati^aetory  result" 
have  seen,  has  likewise  espoused  It  is  thus  painfully  evident  that, 
the  new  process  of  water-glass,  and  notwithstanding  all  the  light  which 
three  years  ago  be  actually  con-  tlie  Commissioners  have  thrown 
denmed,  in  writing,  fresco  as  a  me-  upon  the  ancient  and  now  appar- 
dium  in  which  art  is  but  the  slave  ently  extinct  process  of  fresco- 
to  the  means ;  "  for,"  says  M^  Mac-  painting,  our  artists  have  been,  and 
lise,  "  whatever  be  the  style  of  sab-  probably  still  are,  working  in  the 
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6ark.  This  is  the  reverse  of  satis- 
&ctory.  We  cannot  but  again  ex- 
pras  our  regret  that  the  labours  of 
the  GominlsBioners  have  dow  come 
to  a  c\o;>e.  The  thirteen  reports 
iflsoed  by  this  hodj  are  a  record  of 
deliberaUons  carried  through  with 
iQore  than  accostomed  kDOwled(^e 
and  uri&doiD,  and  it  is  but  fair  that 
the  public  should  bo  informed  to 
whom  the  world  is  signally  indebtecl 
for  the.  judicious  cooduct  of  these 
difficult  and  oft^n  delicate  .investi- 
gations. "We  cannot  oobclude,*' 
write  the  Ck)mmis8ioners,  ^^this 
our  final  Report  withoit  desir- 
ing to  offer  our  testimony  to  the 
professional  skilly  as  well  as  the 
tcUvitj,  the  zeal,  and  the  upright- 
Deas,  with  which  oar  Secretary,  Sir 
Charles  Eastlake,  has,  during  a 
period  of  twenty-one  years,  fulfilled 
ao  important  and  sometimes  an  in- 
vidious task.  We  know  that  Sir 
Charles  Eastlake's  services  were 
fiiUy  appreciated  by  His  Bi)yul 
Highness  the  Prince  Consort,  and 
we  venture  to  hope  that  some  re- 
gard may  be  shown  to  those  long 
tad  meritorious  services.'' 

We  may  just  mention  in  passing 
that  Westminster  Abbev,  which 
forma,  with  the  adjacent  palace  of  the 
British  Parliament,  one  of  the  most 
effective  architectural  groups  in  Eu- 
rope, has  received  careful  and  detail- 
ed elucidation  in  the  second  and 
enlarged  eilition  of  a  work  by  Mr. 
Gilbert  Scott,  aided  by  Messrs. 
Barges?,  Parker,  and  Willis,  with 
other  able  coadjutors.  The  illus- 
trations, executed  by  Mr.  Jewitt, 
who  has  also  been  intrusted  with 
the  woodcuts  to  "Murray's  Hand- 
book of  the  English  Cathedrals,' 
ire  admirable,  and  the  text  gives 
the  last  and  most  reliable  results 
of  those  nniiring  archaeological  in- 
qniries,  which  not  only  disinter  the 
itlics  of  past  agea^  but  otien  suc- 
ceed in  clothing  old  bones  in  life 
tod  beauty. 

The  ooinpetition  desi^rns  for  the 
Prince  Consort  Memorial  were  pub- 
iidy  exhibited  in  the  Koyal  Gal- 
lery of  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 
The  following  aroiiiteGta  took  part 


in  this  contest: — James  Ponne- 
thorne,  Philip  C.  Hard  wick,  Tho- 
mas L.  Donaldson,  George  Gilbert 
Scott,  M.  Digby  Wyatt,  Charles 
Barry,  and  Edward  M.  Barry;  and 
in  the  plans  displa)ed  by  these 
well-known  men,  were  fought  out 
onco  again  the  great  battle  of  the 
styles.  Classic  and  Gothic,  with  a 
mongrel  which  was  neither  one  nor 
the  other,  each  sought  for  victory. 
Classic  temples,  mcmuiiients  sug- 
gestive of  the  Mausoleum  of  Hali- 
caruassus;  canopies,  crosses,  build- 
ings not  unlike  the  Baptistry  of 
Florence;  statues,  cnscndcs,  flights 
of  steps,  a  ^Medieval  Fountain  of 
National  Science,'  and  a  ^  Classic 
Fountain  of  National  i^rt,* — such 
were  the  varied  and  prolilic  concep- 
tions which  these  seven  architects 
submitted  to  the  approval  of  the 
Committee  and  the  public  at  large. 
The  genius  displayed  by  these  works, 
with  one  or  two  exce()tions,  was  of 
that  quality  which  may  be  fairly 
designated  as  sinking,  on  the  one 
hand,  into  the  simply  feeble,  or 
rising,  on  the  other,  to  the  boldly 
extravagant.  If  the  noble  art  prac- 
tised by  the  architect  have  in  this 
country  witnessed  a  revival — a  pro- 
position which  we  do  not  dispute 
— certainly  evidence  of  the  great 
renaissance  was  wanting  in  the 
late  competition.  But  one  excep- 
tion at  least  to  this  sweeping  judg- 
ment must  be  made  in  favour  of 
the  design  executed  by  Mr.  Gilbert 
Scott.  This  "magnificent  design," 
to  quote  the  words  of  the  Commit- 
tee, has  been  by  some  persons 
termed  an  Eleanor  Cross ;  by  others 
it  has  been  likened  to  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  Monument  in  Edinburgh; 
and  again  we  have  been  told  that 
the  original  type  is  to  be  lound  in 
ecclesiastical  Baldichini — the  grand- 
est of  which,  for  example,  a  design 
by  Bernini,  canopies  the  high  altar 
of  St.  Peter's  in  Rome.  To  each  of 
these  well-known  forms  Mr.  Gilbert 
Scott's  conception  bears  some  re- 
semblance, yet  does  it  differ  from 
all  by  virtue  of  an  originality  of  its 
own.  The  central  or  chief  idea  of 
this  Memorial  is  a  statue  of  the  late 
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Prince,  to  which  the  architeotaral 
Btracture  comes  as  a  prot-ecting  taber- 
nacle and  a  crowning  pinnacle.  The 
next  motive  in  the  des'gn,  we  are 
told  by  the  architect  himself,  was 
that  this  overshadowing  structure 
sfaonld  have  the  character  of  a  vast 
shrine,  enriched  with  all  the  arts  by 
wliich  the  idea  of  "  preciousness" 
coold  be  imparted  to  the  object  pro- 
tected. In  the  centre,  as  we  have 
said,  is  placed  the  statne  of  the 
Prince  Consort,  seated  in  attitude 
of  repose  and  dignity,  and  aroond, 
on  pedestals  and  in  niches,  or  on 
pinnacle?,  are  groups  of  scnlptnre 
illustrating  the  arts  and  the  scfences 
which  the  late  Prince  fostered,  or 
commemorative  of  those  great  un- 
dertakings which  he  originated. 
The  whole  strncture  is  crowned  by 
a  lofty  spire  of  ornate  tabernacle- 
work,  gilt  and  enamelled,  terminat- 
ing in  a  cross  at  the  height  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  surrounding  gronnd. 
The  entire  edifice,  decorated  to  ut- 
mobt  splendour,  may  indeed  be  said 
to  shine  in  the  full  light  of  "the 
lamp  of  sacrifice."  The  materials, 
if  the  finances-  at  command  should 
be  found  adequate,  are  little  short 
of  snmptuous.  Tlie  white  marble 
of  which  the  work  will  chiefly  be 
composed,  it  is  intended,  shall 
be  inlaid  with  granite,  porphyry, 
crystals,  and  cornelians,  thus  im- 
parting to  the  architectural  com- 
position the  polychromatic  bril- 
liancy known  to  the  buildings  of 
Lombardy.  The  gables  or  pedi- 
ments will  be  filled  with  mosaic 
pictures;  the  vaulted  roof  of  the 
canopy  beautified  with  the  enamels 
or  mosaics  revived  by  Salviati  in 
Venice,  and  displayed,  it  may  be 
remembered,  at  a  stall  in  the  nave 
of  the  late  International  Exhibi- 
tion, Thus  can  we  well  under- 
stand that  this  design — which  cer- 
tainly promises,  should  it  ever  be 
completed,  to  be  one  of  the  most 
elaborate  and  ornate  architectural 
edifices  which  this  country  and  cen- 
tury have  witnessed — will  possess 
the  merit  of  uniting  within  itself 
those  decorative  arts  to  the  forma- 


tion of  which  the  late  Prince  was  so 
zealously  devoted.  A  fatality,  we 
are  sorry  to  be  reminded  as  we  turn 
to  all  sides  of  the  metropolis,  has  at- 
tended nearly  every  one  of  our  pub- 
lic monuments.  We  trust  that  this 
the  last  and  the  greatest,  will  prove 
an  honourable  exception.  The  very 
magnificence  of  the  enterprise  has 
alone,  however,  filled  some  minds 
with  misgivings  as  to  the  ultimate 
issue.  The  voluntary  subscriptionii, 
we  knoTf,  reach  close  upon  £60,000; 
and  the  State  has  augmented  the 
sum  to  a  total  of  £110,000.  We 
feel  assumed,  too,  that  if  further 
subsidies  be  wanted.  Parliament 
will  meet  the  requirement,  when- 
ever it  may  arise,  in  a  liberal  spirit 
In  this  Memorial,  designed  by 
Mr.  Scott,  we  witness  Gothic  ar- 
chitecture in  its  glory.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  proposal  put 
forth  for  decorating  the  interior  of 
St  Paul's  Cathedral,  we  trust  we 
may  yet  see  the  honour  of  the  Re- 
naissance retrieved.  Sir  Christo- 
pher Wren  intended  that  the  nave, 
the  choir,  and  transepts  of  this 
his  masterpiece  should  receive  the 
adorning  of  sculpture  and  paint- 
ing, and  that  the  vault  of  the  dome 
should  be  made  resplendent  with 
mosaics.  Dean  Milman,  we  trust, 
may  live  to  see  his  great  City  Ca- 
thedral thus  completed  after  the 
architect's  original  intent.  The 
plan  now  proposed,  which  has  in- 
deed already  secured  part  perfor- 
mance, consists  in  filling  eleven 
windows  with  painted  glass,  in  de- 
corating the  roof  and  the  dome  wi& 
mosaics,  and  in  introducing  colour 
throughoit  all  other  portions  of  the 
present  void  Interior  by  the  use  of 
gold  and  of  tinted  marbles.  It  muse 
be  admitted  that  the  nakedness 
and  the  poverty  in  which  one  of  the 
grandest  of  architectural  concep- 
tions has  been  so  long  relentlessly 
left,  is  little  short  of  disgraceful  to 
our  country  and  our  national  Church. 
Still  we  are  not  without  fear  for  the 
possible  issue  of  the  present  peril- 
OQS  experiment  There  is  sou)e- 
thing  venerable  even  in  the  black 
shadows  and  the  dirt  and  the  dust 
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of  ages.  The  gaudy  glare  of  gold, 
and  the  onveiled  brightness  of  pris- 
matic oolonr,  will,  if  greatest  caution 
be  not  Qsed  in  the  balance  and  the 
blending,  sadly  shock  the  sobriety 
and  the  religions  sense  of  onr  people. 
For  onrselves,  we  always  rejoice 
over  every  trinmph  of  Art  in  the 
lervioe  of  Religion.  Only  io  this 
ease  we  would  say  to  the  authori- 
ties, '•Remember  that  the  English 
sky  is  sombre,  the  sentiment  of  onr 
people  serious :  Londo:i  is  not  Rome, 
and  St  Paol's  mast  not  be  made  St 
Peter's.'*  The  mere  want  of  funds, 
however,  will  probably  impose  mo- 
deration. 

Two  of  the  chief  metropolitan 
art-centres — ^Trafalgar  Square  and 
Westminster— have  already  fallen 
mider  our  notice.  A  third — that 
of  SoQth  Kensington — might  claim 
greater  space  than  remains  at  our 
eummand.  The  Kensington  Gore 
Estate,  purchased  hv  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  Exhibition  of  1851, 
famishes  the  site  for  the  Schools 
and  the  Museum  of  Art,  for  the 
building  of  the  late  International 
Exhibition,  and  likewise  space  for 
the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
toral  Society,  all  thus  brought  to 
a  focus  at  the  extreme  west  of  the 
metropolis.  These  separate  enter- 
prises have  severally  bec<^)me  cen- 
tres of  distinct  activity,  each  as  yet 
bat  in  the  infancy  of  a  future  and 
wide  development.  Firstly,  the 
gardens,  the  conservatory,  and  the 
arcades  of  the  Horticaltnral  So- 
ciety, deserve  here  passing  notice 
lor  a  pleasing  and  every  way  praise- 
worthy exhibition  of  modem  sculp- 
tare.  The  works  collected  have 
not,  with  few  exceptions,  express 
novelty,  yet,  artists  being  permit- 
ted to  send  figures  previously 
exbibfted,  some  of  the  best  works 
from  the  Btndios  of  our  leading 
scBlptdb  hare  naturally  been  se- 
lected. This  alone  has  given  to 
tie  I^ibition  a  distinctive  charac- 
tfT.  Then  again  there  is  novelty 
in  the  mere  contrast  between  the 
''Black  Hole"  to  which  British 
fCQlpture  has  hitherto  l)een  con- 
<ifloioed  in   Trafalgar  Square,  and 
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the  ample  space  and  flood  ng  light 
obtained  at  Kensington.  Tbe  effect 
gained  in  these  gardens  is  indeed 
qnite  Bcenio  and  picturesqoe.  Sta- 
tuary on  a  lawn,  set  off  by  trees  as  a 
background,  or  exhibited  in  a  con- 
servatory in  the  midst  of  luxuriant, 
and  even,  it  may  be,  of  tropical  vege- 
tation, is  almost  magical  in  light 
and  shade  and  pictorial  perspective, 
taking  the  visitor,  as  it  were,  into  a 
visionary  and  fairy  land  altogether 
pleasant  to  dwell  in.  Sach,  indeed, 
is  the  charm  of  many  a  famed  villa 
in  Italy;  and  notwithstanding  the 
diversity  of  climate,  England,  at 
least  in  summer  months,  may  pos- 
sibly yet  make  for  hersjelf  a  garden 
of  the  Medici. 

The  Department  of  Science  and 
Art  assumes  at  Kensington  bodily 
form  in  the  Schools  and  the  Mu- 
seum, each  of  which  has,  or  ought 
to  have,  a  history  and  progression 
from  year  to  year.  The  Schools,  it 
is  well  known,  were  established 
primarily  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
proving onr  national  manufactures, 
and  for  transfusing  into  our  native 
industries  the  symmetry  and  the 
coloor  of  art.  Upwards  of  eighty 
of  these  educational  institutions,  to 
which  the  establishment  at  South 
Kensington  is  the  Normal  School, 
are  now  labouring  in  furtherance  of 
this  good  work  in  London  and  the 
chief  cities  of  the  provinces.  The 
Jurors,  io  their  Rei)orts  on  the  late 
International  Exhibition,  bear  re- 
pented testimony  to  the  advance 
made  during  the  last  ten  years  in 
the  art-manufactures,  not  only  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  but  of  the 
entire  world.  And  this  result,  which 
it  is  the  very  object  of  interna- 
tional competitions  to  bring  about 
they  ascribe  mainly  to  the  increased 
effor'tS  made  during  the  decade, 
both  by  governments  and  peoplesj 
to  diffuse  among  artists,  artisans,  and 
even  patrons,  the  true  principles 
and  the  correct  practice  of  artistic 
decoration.  Much,  doubtless,  es- 
pecially in  this  country,  still  re- 
mains to  be  accomplished.  Our 
manufacturers  complain,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the   pupils  sent  out 
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from  the  Government  Schools  are 
wanting  in  the  practical  knowledge 
required  in  designs  which  are  '  not 
to  remain  merely  as  echool  exer- 
cises on  paper,  but  which  .must  be 
executed  in  the  actual  material  of 
iron,  or  wood,  or  claj.  And  the 
truth  of  this  charge  is,  we  think, 
borne  out  by  the  fact,  that  not 
English  but  foreign  designers  still 
continue  for  the  most  pare  in  the 
employ  of  our  staple  manufacturers: 
The  Committee  of  Council  on  Edu- 
cation, coming  as  they  do  to  the 
country  for  supplies,  will  certainly 
have  to  show  in  answer  to  these 
objections,  practical  benefits  ct)n- 
ferred.  The  Schools  of  Art,  then, 
let  it  be  admitted,  have  not  accom- 
plished all  that  was  anticipated. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  difficult 
to  conjecture  where  this  country 
would  have  been  in  international 
competition,  without  these  educa- 
tional appliances.  This  at  least  is 
certain,  that  the  importance  of  art- 
culture  to  a  people  presuming  to 
high  civilisation  is  so  manifest, 
ttiut  these  establishments  must  be 
maintained,  and  that  in  utmost 
efficiency.  No  person  acquainted 
with  the  exigency  of  the  case  can 
for  one  moment  urge  their  abolition. 
The  only  question  is,  how  best  to 
augment  their  usefulness. 

So  much  fjr  the  Schools,  We 
will  now  give  a  word  to  the  Museum. 
This  Museum  is  indeed  as  a  studio 
to  the  Schools ;  the  two,  therefore, 
are  united  in  one  purpose.  The 
idea  of  the  art  collections  is,  that 
tlie  principles  inculcated  in  the 
class-room  shall  find  illustration  in 
the  halls  and  galleries  of  the  Mu- 
seum. For  this  end  have  been  pur- 
chased by  the  nation,  and  here  dis- 
played, first-rate  examples  of  various 
art-manufactures  both  ancient  and 
modern — such  as  carving  in  wood 
and  ivory,  glass  paintings,  enamels, 
pottery,  glass,  metal-work,  jewellery, 
furniture,  and  textile  fabrics.  We 
are  not  aware  that  to  this  section 
of  the  Museum  any  very  important 
additions  have  been  made  during 
the  year.  We  may,  however,  call 
to  remembrance  a  ticket  attached 


to  many  of  the  choicest  products 
of  art-manufacture  in  the  late  In- 
ternational Exhibition,  announcing 
that  the  object  was  purchased  for 
the  South  Kensington  Museum.** 
These  purchases,  placed  side  by  side 
with  similar  acquisitions  from  the 
Exhibition  of  1851,  and  the  Paris 
Exhibition  of  1855,  will  serve  to 
show  the  progress  effected  in  art 
and  manufacture  during  the  periods 
and  in  the  countries  over  which  they 
extend.  We  may  notice,  also,  a  for- 
ward movement  in  the  literary 
department  of  tha  Museum, — the 
completion  of  critical  and  descrip- 
tive catalogues — works  we  need  not 
say  essential  to  accurate  study,  and 
requisite  even  to  guide  the  artist  in 
the  i)ractice  of  a  strict  historic  style. 
Of  all  such  catalogues,  that  on  '  The 
Italian  Sculpture  of  the  Middle 
Ages,'  by  Mr.  J.  0.  Robinson,  is 
the  most  mature.  The  author,  in- 
deed, here  describes  objects  which 
his  own  zeal  and  knowledge  have 
served  to  acquire  for  the  country. 
In  illustration  of  this  volume  has 
since  been  published  a  handsome 
folio  of  photographs  taken  from 
master-works  in  the  Museum.  Of 
this  collection,  a  bust  of  *  St.  Ceci- 
lia' by  Donatello,  an  ^Adoration 
of  the  Magi'  and  'The  Angelic 
Salutation'  by  Luca  and  Andrea 
della  Robbia,  a  terra-colta  bust  of  a 
member  of  the  Capponi  family  by 
a  Florentine  sculptor  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  a  statue  of  *  Cupid'  by 
Michael  Angelo,  and  a  profile  bust 
of  the  *  Emperor  Rudolph  II.'  by 
Andrian  Fries,  are  especially  worthy 
of  note.  We  are  sorry  to  have  heard 
a  rumour  concerning  a  rupture 
among  the  heads  of  the  Museum 
and  Schools.  On  the  merits  of  any 
possible  disagreement,  which  at  one 
time  threatened  to  be  serious,  we 
cannot  pronounce  a  judgment,  not 
having  been  in  personal  communi- 
cation with  any  of  tlie  parties  con- 
cerned. We  would  only  express 
the  hope  that,  in  the  interests  of  an 
institution  which  we  believe  has 
been  most  ably  served  by  one  and 
all  of  the  leading  officers  engaged, 
any   little   passing  difficulty  may 
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be  B^i^ed  and  forgotten.  As  for 
the  author  of  the  critical  catalogne 
jnst  mentioned,  there  can  be  no 

2ve6tion  of  his  fidelity  and  ability, 
the  publicatioa  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary Report  on  the  South  Ken- 
siDgtoQ  Moaeom  m  18C0,  we  well 
r^ember  the  baodaome  testimony 
paid  by  Mr.  Ck>le  to  the  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Robinson  had  performed 
the  ardnona  duties  of  hia  office. 

**  It  Is  an  office,*'  said  Mr.  Cole, 
in  answer  to  a  question  put  by  the 
chairman,  the  Kight  Hon.  Robert 
Lowe,  which  requires  the  actual 
experience  of  an  artist,  with  a  most 
extenm^e  archoological  knowledge 
of  objects  of  art,  and  a  very  keen 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  them. 
There  is  not  a  collector  of  any  note 
m  Paris  or  London  who  would  not 
trust  Mr.  Robinson's  Judgment  as 
much  as  they  do  that  of  any  of  the 
existing  dealers,  and  he  being  an 
ardst  also,  they  wonld  trust  it  the 
more.  I  believe  that  in  all  pur- 
diases  he  has  made,  he  could  have 
sold  them  again  at  once,  at  a  very 
increased  profit,  owing  to  his  keen- 
ness and  judgment.'* 

The  new  courts  of  the  South 
Eensington  Museum  have  in  the 
course  of  the  year  been  turned  to 
good  and  frequent  account  Dur- 
ing the  Great  Exhibition  they  were 
used  for  soirees,  later  in  the  autUTim 
for  tlie  reception  of  the  "  Loan  Col- 
lection," and,  more  recently,  for 
the  display  of  the  "  Wedding  Pre- 
sents." Of  the  merits  of  the  Loan 
Exhibition,  now  again  brought 
to  our  notice  by  a  magnificent 
series  of  photographs,  only  one 
opinion  can  be  entertained.  By 
common  consent  the  collection  far 
exceeded  all  previous  gatherings 
of  a  like  description,  whether  for 
rarity,  for  beauty,  or  for  historic 
asociatioa.  Among  other  well- 
selected  objects  in  the  photographic 
▼ork  pabiisbed  by  Golnaghi,  now 
before  us,  we  may  spedallv  signalise 
'The  Gh>thlo  Processional,  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Duke  d'Auuiale ;  *  The 
Shrine  of  St.  Monachan,*  Irish  work 
of  the  twelfth  century,  contributed 
the  Bishop  of  Kildnff;  'A£wer 
Tou  zcrr.  » 


or  Aiguiere  ,in  Henri-deux  ware,' 
belonging  to  Sir  Antliony  de  Roths- 
child ;  A  Ewer  in  Sardonyx, 
mounted  in  enamelled  frold,  and 
set  with  jewels,  lent  by  Mr.  Bcres- 
ford  Hope ;  *  A  Binding  in  crim- 
son leather  of  a  Manuscript  which 
belonged  to  St.  Oothbcrt,'  a  work  of 
the  seventh  century,  from  Stoncy- 
hurst  College ;  and  a  colossal  bust 
in  terra  cotta  of  *  Lorenzo  de  Me- 
dici,* the  contribution  of  Lord 
Taunton.  An  exhibition  of  such 
works  as  these,  comprising  the  art- 
wealth  of  England,  a  country  per- 
haps the  richest' in  Europe  in  trea- 
sures rescued  from  tlie  wrecks  of 
nations,  the  trophies  of  the  world's 
art-epochs — an  exhibition,  we  say, 
snch  as  that  now  put  on  permanent 
record  in  this  published  series  of 
fifty  photographs,  serves  to  bring 
archajology  out  from  the  shadow 
of  the  (lead  post  into  the  light  of 
our  modern  life.  Arts  have  been 
lost,  and  now  truly  the  time  has 
come  when  forgotten  mysteries  are 
found,  remembered,  and  reviveil. 
Products  of  this  rare  beauty  not 
onlv  bear  testimony  to  the  genins 
and  the  pervading  taste  of  ancient 
eras,  but  they  show  us  how  we  (»ur- 
selves  may  clothe  our  present  life 
in  the  array  of  loveliness.  The 
church,  the  palace,  and  even  more 
humble  dwellings,  were  once,  and 
shall  yet  again  be,  persuasive  in 
those  forms  of  beauty— chalices  and 
caskets  and  jewels  and  cabinet** — 
which  workmen  alone  con  fashion 
who  are  imbued  with  the  tuete  and 
possessed  of  the  skill  of  trained 
artists.  To  give  this  knowledge  to 
our  artisans  is  the  mission  of  South 
Kensington  in  its  Museum  and 
Schools.  Far  is  the  task,  we  fear, 
from  being  yet  accomplished.  Let 
us,  however,  labour,  and  trusting 
wait.  Our  present  survey  even  of 
on  season  assuredly  gives  promise  of 
harvest. 

The  crowning  act  of  the  Art  Sea- 
son, at  the  moment  we  are  now  writ- 
ing, is  Uie  probable  purchase  by  the 
Government  of  the  "  International 
Building."  This  "  large  shed,"  as 
it  is  Bometimes  called,  aHat  Cap- 
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tain  Fowkes*9  enormity,"  has  the 
honoor  of  being  the  ngliest  and  tlie 
best-abnsed  building  in  Earope. 
"  0  Art,  what  atrocities  have  been 
committed  in  thy  name!"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Bernal  Osborne,  in  parody  of  a 
well-lcnown  apostrophe.  The  capa- 
cities, however,  of  this  gigantic 
monstrosity  are,  it  must  be  admit- 
ted, by  no  means  despicable.  What 
is  wanted,  said  the  Commissioners 
of  1851,  when  they  purchased  the 
Grore  Estate — what  was  wanted  is 
ample  space.  The  Department  of 
Science  and  Art,  to  use  the  words 
of  Lord  Elcho,  has  been  "suffering 
from  chronic  congestion."  And  we 
learn  from  the  official  statement 
made  by  Lord  Palmcrston,  iannty, 
witty,  and  winning  as  usual,  that 
more  ample  room  is  needed  for  the 
expansion  of  the  collective  Sciences 
and  Arts;  that,  moreover,  three 
acres  of  ground  are  wanted  for  the 
uses  of  the  Patent  Museum ;  that 
five  acres  in  addition  are  required 
for  the  Natural  History  collections 
from  the  British  Museum,  includ- 
ing, it  is  understood,  a  handsome 
mileage  for  Professor  Owen's  mag- 
nificent collection  of  whales;  and, 
finally,  that  the  Portrait  > Gallery 
deserves  and  demands  a  better 
and  a  larger  housing.  Now  Captain 
Fowkes's  shed  or  bam  has  cer- 
tainly, in  its  capacity  for  provid- 
ing for  these  necessities,  manifest 
quidifi cations.  Its  external  wall- 
ing alone  stretches  over  an  extent 
of  surface  ample  enough  to  re- 
ceive a  field  of  stucco  three-quar- 
ters of  a  mile  in  length  I  Its  two 
glass  domes,  or  umbrellas,  otherwise 
cucumber-covers,  may  easily  be  con- 
verted into  brick  roofings,  weather- 
tight  and  fireproof,  made  a  little 
cheerful  by  one  or  two  garret  sky- 
lights 1  And  80,  to  use  the  words  of 
Mr.  Gregory,  we  have  at  once  ready 
made  for  our  use  a  city  of  refuge 
for  all  the  houseless  and  destitute 
collections  and  institutions  of  the 
metropolis  I"  It  was  shown  by  the 
Government  that  the  nation  had 
got  a  bargain  indeed — a  bargain 
which  the  Ministipr  could  not  let 
slip.   And  so  we  might  fondly  believe 


that  we  had  secured  an  ugly  thing 
cheap.  "We  should,  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  possess  a  couple  of  domes  as 
remarkable,  after  their  kind,  as  the 
famed  pepper-boxes  of  the  National 
Gallery,  for  a  figure  at  which,  it  may 
be  supposed,  even  a  Joseph  Hume 
would  not  have  grumbled.  But 
even  this  assumed  economy  we 
should  venture  to  question,  simply  • 
on  the  principle,  that  a  bad  article  is 
dear  at  any  price.  Such  transactions 
manifest,  inaeed,  just  that  penny  wis- 
dom by  which  tlie  House  of  Com- 
mons, the  guardian  of  the  pockets  of 
the  people,  has  ever,  in  the  notorious 
failure  of  altnost  every  public  monu- 
ment, outraged  and  betrayed  the  na- 
tional tastes.  ^^The  fine«it  situation 
in  Europe,"  Trafalgar  Square,  was 
ruined,  and  now  a  great  opportunity 
for  adorning  the  capital  of  the  em- 
pire with  a  grand  gallery  and  mu- 
seum dedicated  to  the  Arts  is  likely 
to  be  lost.  Think  of  what  scorn 
would  curl  the  lip  of  the  sneering 
Frenchman,  proud  of  his  Paris 
Louvre,  as  he  paced  along  a  mile 
of  stucco,  or  reposed,  after  a  survey 
of  sixteen  acres,  beneath  a  dome  of 
brick  pierced  by  a  skylight.  Such 
was  the  architectural  consummation 
which  Lord  Palinerston,  as  art-dicta- 
tor, pronounced  handsome,  ornamen- 
tal, and  pleasing  to  the  eye  I 

The  arts,  it  will  be  inferred,  are 
on  the  eve  of  vast  "  developments." 
We  can  only  express  the  hope  that 
tlie  new  growth  may  bo  of  a  quality 
commensurate  with  its  promised 
extent  The  Government  have  ob- 
tained space,  they  will  doubtless  take 
to  themselves  time,  and  we  trust  they 
may  in  the  end  fill  the  void  over 
which  they  reign  with  something 
better  ordered  than  cbaosy  We  have 
seen  that  the  national  frescoes  have 
failed — we  all  know  that  the  Royal 
Academy,  for  its  proverbial  inefli- 
cienoy,  is  undergoing  the  ordeal  of 
public  scrutiny.  Other  of  our  insti- 
tutions are  in  a  state  barely  saved 
from  anarchy.  A  ma^ter  mind  would 
soon  set  this  disorder  right.  Par- 
liament, we  fear,  wanting  the  head 
to  lead,  will  commit  itself  to  a  patch- 
ing hand. 
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Limes  are  pleasant  tbinga  enough, 
wbelber  as  fruit,  io  oombinatiou 
with  ioe  and  ManzaniUa,  on  a  tor- 
rid day  in  Andalusia,  or  aa  trees,  in 
I  more  northern  latitude,  casting, 
with  fragrant  and  refreshing  mstle, 
I  broad  aba^ow  over  the  noontide 
myUmr.  But  the  limes  of  Berlin 
do  Dot  depend  for  fame  apoii  their 
iDtriBsic  qaalitiea;  thej  are  bat  in- 
different specimens  of  their  kind, 
u  might  be  expected  of  trees 
jiinted  in  sand,  and  cramped 
imoogst  paving- stones,  and  over 
vboae  roots  carriage-wheels  contin- 
uQy  do  roll.  Their  cilebrity  is 
due  to  their  name  being  borne  by 
I  street,  of  European  note,  in  which 
BerUn  is  supposed  to  be  centralised, 
m  Paris  is  in  t^e  Boulevards,  Ma- 
drid in  the  Puerta  del  Sol,  Kome 
in  the  Corso.  In  reality,  Unter  den 
Undem  is  at  one  extremity  of  the 
city,  and  can  be  considered  as  the 
eentre  only  of  its  elegant  and  best- 
iobabited  portion.  It  is  the  main 
irtery  of  the  western  section  of 
Bcriin,  leading  up  to  Paris  Sqaare 
--^xnpoMd  of  some  of  tbe  best 
kwses  of  this  capital — and  to  that 
my  handsome  gate  whidi  is  snr- 
looonted  by  the  famous  statue  of 
Tictory,  conveyed  to  Paris,  appro- 
priately enough,  by  the  French  in 
1607,  and  hrooght  back,  with  eqnal 
poetical  Justice,  by  the  Prussians 
k  181^  The  Brandenburg  Gate 
ii  undeniably  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  worid;  of  pure  Greek  design, 
vitb  five  distinct  roads  passing  un- 
der it,  whereof  two  for  carriages, 
tiro  Sir  pedestrians,  and  the  central 
iod  wideit  one  for  the  Court  Tl}e 
▼iew  irom  Qiider  this  gate  is  very 
imsrkable:  townwards  one  looks 
ip  tbe  bromd  avenue  of  the  Linden, 
formed  by  doable  rows  of  limes, 
unongBt  which  some  chestnuts 
Jttre  iiicraded,  to  Ranch's  masterly 
aoonment  of  Frederick  the  Great 
(itmng  coDtiMt  to  the  scriptural 


monstrosities  to  he  met  with  in 
certain  London  squares) ;  and,  past 
that,  over  the  spacious  sqaare  in 
front  of  the  opera  and  arsenal,  by 
the  university  and  classic  mainguard 
house,  across  the  Palace  Bridge,  with 
its  groups  of  sculpture,  into  tbe 
island  of  the  Spree  and  the  pleasure- 
garden  hard  by  the  royal  palace. 
In  the  other  direction,  extending  to 
Oharlottenburg,  you  have  the  long 
straight  road  through  the  Thier* 
gcurten.  enclose<l  by  masses  of  foli- 
age. Much  may  be  said  of  the  dis- 
advantages of  Berlin  as  a  residence. 
Its  situation  and  soil  —  its  flat, 
sandy,  and  uninteresting  environs — 
the  dead  level  of  its  streets — griev- 
ons  deficiency  of  drainage,  and  con- 
sequent evil  smells — its  climate  al- 
ternately excessively  cold  and  op- 
pressively hot — and  also,  it  may  be 
added  with  truth,  the  somewhat  un- 
genial  character  of  its  inhabitants 
(rude  in  the  lower  classes;  stiff, 
formal,  and  exclusive,  in  the  higher 
ones), — (lo  not  recommend  it,  and  it 
does  not  stand  high  in  the  books  of 
tourists  generally.  There  are  cities 
to  which  foreigners  resort  for  their 
own  sakes,  and  others  that  are 
visited  merely  because  they  lie  on 
the  highroad  to  metal  more  attrac- 
tive. Berlin  can  hardly  be  said  to 
come  within  either  of  the  two  classes ; 
for  it  is  on  the  road  to  no  important 
place  save  Sr.  Petersburg  Twhich 
not  many  inhabitants  of  Western 
and  Southern  Europe  think  worth 
the  long  and  weary  journey  neces- 
sary to  get  to  it),  aud  as  to  its  own 
attractions,  they  certainly  are  not 
reputed  great.  Of  tlie  foreign  visi- 
tors who  find  their  way  hither,  many 
are  bound  for  Vienna,  and  aeviaie 
thus  far  from  the  direct  route  in 
order  to  visit  Dresden  and  explore 
Saxon  Switzerland.  For  Berlin's 
own  undivide<l  sake  few  tourists 
come  to  it,  although  the  city  itself 
has  both  buildings  and  collections 
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well  worthy  of  a  view ;  whilst  Pots- 
dam, close  at  hand,  with  its  charni- 
iDg  gardens  and  its  abundant  relics 
and  associations  with  the  Great 
Frederick,  is  alone  worth  a  day's 
journey.  As  it  b,  the  most  frequent 
English  visiU)rs  to  the  Prussian 
capital  are  merchants  bound  for  St. 
Peter^burg,  and  the  members  of  that 
hard- worked  and  ubiquitous  corps, 
Uer  Mcyesty's  Ft>reigu  Service  Mes- 
sengers. As  regards  the  general  as- 
pect, although  the  perfect  flatness 
of  Berlin  and  the  adjacent  country  is 
•wearifomely  monotonous,  there  is  an 
oi)enness,  airiness,  lightness,  and 
ftbuiidance  of  space,  which  impart  a 
certjiin  cheerful  air  to  a  city  other- 
wise decidedly  dull ;  there  are  plenty 
of  broad  streets  and  large  squares, 
and  nowhere  is  one  shocked  by  the 
examples  of  bail  taste  and  abortive 
conception,  only  too  common  in  at 
least  one  capital  which  shall  not 
here  be  named.  The  environs  are, 
by  foreigners,  generally  voted  ex- 
tremely ugly,  but  they  are  far  from 
appearing  so  to  your  thoroughbred 
Brandenbargber,  who  gazes  compla- 
cently over  his  level  plain  and  telle 
you  that  be  prefers  it  to  scenery 
more  pictureMiue,  which  he  finds 
artificiu  and  theatrical.  When  he 
Bgys  diia,  however,  he  is  probably 
iuer«ly  making  game  of  himself— a 
diversion  to  which  the  Berliners  are 
ropoted  prone.  In  reality  he  heart- 
ily eqjoys  the  scenery  that  most 
contrasts  with  that  of  his  native 
districL  ^Vsk  the  mountain  guides 
of  the  Tyrol,  or  those  of  the  nearer 
Saxon  Switzerland  or  Ilarz,  and 
they  will  tell  you  that  none  are 
greater  lovers  of  Alpine  rambles  and 
views  than  the  natives  of  fiat  sandy 
Brandenburg. 

The  Berlin  Boulevard,  as  the  Lin- 
den may  best  be  called,  combines 
the  requisites  and  qualities  of  a 
promenade  and  of  a  street  of  great 
Traffic.  Spacious  private  residences, 
liaudsome  hotels,  caf^,  restaurants, 
and  some  of  the  best  shops,  border 
the  footpaths.  Then  come  two 
paved  roads  for  vehicles,  then  two 
alleys  for  equestrians,  and  then 
two  [>arallel  lines  of  iron  railing, 


enclosing  between  them  a  broad 
gravelled  walk,  well  supplied  with 
benches,  and  to  some  extent  shaded 
by  the  trees  tliat  grow  along  its 
edges.  Although  dissimilar  in  as- 
pect, the  Linden  may  be  called  the 
Piccadilly  of  Berlin,  as  being  con- 
tiguous to  many  of  its  best  streets, 
adjacent  to  the  Thiergarten,  the 
very  agreeable  Hyde  Park  of  the 
Prussian  capital,  and  also  because  Its 
extremity  is  the  exit  from  Berlin 

{)roper,  whilst  beyond  it  southwards, 
ies  a  Belgravia,  a  fashionable  and 
daily-increiising  suburb. 

lict  us  sit  down  on  this  benoli, 
"under  the  Limes,"  on  this  fine 
May  morning,  and  observe  what 
passes  by  and  around  us.  8umm« 
has  not  yet  begun  in  northern  Qef- 
many,  but  yet  the  sun  is  bright  in  a 
clou  iless  sky,  and  the  weather  fs 
very  hot,  as  is  not  nnflrequent  about 
this  time;  althoogh  such  premature 
glows  are  often  succeeded  by  cold 
winds  and  rain  before  the  warm 
season  really  sets  in.  Our  station 
is  near  the  centre  of  the  Linden,  just 
where  it  is  traversed  at  right  angles 
by  Frederick  Street,  level  and  straight 
and  nearly  three  miles  long,  croseing 
tlie  whole  of  weetern  Berlin  from 
north  to  south,  and  being  in  its  turn 
cut  through  by  most  of  the  streets 
of  that  division  of  the  otipital.  A 
great  omnibus  line,  it  lai^ly  con- 
tributes to  the  traffic  of  the  Linden, 
and  the  i>oint  of  intersection  of  the 
two  thoroughfares  is  the  most 
busstling  focus  in  Berlin — the  only 
one  where  the  pedestrian  may  often, 
owing  to  the  stream  of  vehicles, 
have  to  wait  a  few  moments  for 
an  opportunity  of  crossing.  Here, 
at  the  corner,  is  the  Tortoni  of 
Berlin,  the  most  celebrated  ioeshop 
of  this  city,  with  a  raised  p&mm 
or  platfonn  in  front,  on  which  stand 
chairs  and  tables — ^a  place  of  great 
resort,  much  frequented  by  stran- 
gers and  by  officers  of  the  Guards. 
Refreshment  of  a  commotier  kind 
may  be  had  near  at  hand;  for 
here,  right  under  the  Linden,  at  a 
corner  of  tlie  central  promenade,  is 
a  little  house,  or  rather  one  small 
room,  of  painted  wood,  the  upper 
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part  of  whose  front  \b  open.  Behind 
I  narrow  dreeser  stand  two  trim 
damsels,  reigning  rapreme  oTer 
rows  of  glitteriiig  tarablers,  and 
orer  two  brightly  poh'shed  spouta, 
whilst  bottles  of  ooloDred  symps 
stand  eonrenlently  at  faand«  They 
are  the  presiding  oymphs  of  the 
(bontains  of  sc^a  and  selzer; 
draughts  that  can  hardly  be  said 
cither  to  cheer  or  inebriate,  and 
which  do  roost  decidedly  refresih, 
and  are  consequently  in  great  fa- 
Toor  with  the  Berllners,  of  whose 
dty  these  soda-shops  are  quite  a 
feature,  found  in  every  square 
and  strset  of  much  passage  during 
the  warm  and  dusty  season,  sup- 
posed to  begin  on  the  Ist  of  May, 
and  which^  so  far  as  dust  goes,  com- 
menoes  a  great  deal  eariier.   At  the 

SNisite  comer  to  that  at  which  the 
alisques  (as  the  Berlioers  have 
rather  wittily  nicknamed  them)  are 
jiut  now  pamping  out  sparkling 
temblers,  gilt  pine-apples,  adorning 
tbe  roof  of  another  wooden  kiosk, 
iotimate  to  the  public  that  fruit 
may  be  had  below.  No  fruits  of 
tibia  yearns  growth  as  yet  in  this 
oofllberiy  dime,  but  the  remnants 
of  the  last  orange  and  apple  crops, 
aad  a  few  strawberry  plants,  with 
Rddening  berries,  set  in  pots..  The 
nH)dy-fa«»d,  grev-haired  old  pro- 
prietor seems  to  have  a  notion  that 
the  busy  time  tor  him  is  not  yet 
eoroe,  for  he  has  made  himself  com- 
fortable on  a  bench  outside  his  es- 
tablish men  t  and  smokes  his  pipe 
with  all  the  grawity  and  apathy  of 
a  St^imboal  tradesman,  cross-legged 
before  his  store  in  the  bazaar. 

It  is  abont  ten  in  the  forenoon: 
the  son  is  already  hot:  a  high  bat 
warm  wind  blowiL  the  dust  flies 
in  clonds— <iaite  6erlin  weather. 
From  fiar  op  SMerick  Street,  in 
the  direction  of  the  Halle  Gate, 
where  Ranch's  statue  of  Victory 
itaods  on  one  foot,  with  a  wreath 
io  ber  han^  on  the  top  of  the 
Fetoe  Colamn  in  the  centre  of  Belle 
Aifiaoce  Square,  the  sound  of  raili- 
tey  mosie  is  heard.  Troops  are  re- 
tsmlng  from  one  of  the  frequent 
nriewf   held    at   this  season  on 


Hare's  Heath — a  convenient  exer- 
cise-ground at  a  short  distance  from 
the  city.  A  march  of  soldiers  through 
Berlin's  streets  is  far  too  common 
an  occurrence  to  attract  much  no- 
tice; and  so  the  column  advances, 
begirt  with  a  halo  of  dust,  attended 
^or  sole  escort  by  a  troop  of  boyS| 
who  keep  up  wifii  the  very  credit- 
able band  which  leads  the  regiment 
briskly  along  to  the  favourite  na- 
tional air  of  '/cA  ^fn  PreusseP 
Moving  with  an  erectness  and  per- 
fect regularity  which  look  stiff  when 
compared  with  the  easy  undulating 
swing  of  crock  French  infantry,  the 
Grenadiers  of  the  Prussian  Gunrd 
stride  across  the  Linden — eertainlv 
a  very  fine  body  of  stalwart,  well- 
drilled  young  soldiers.  They  are 
a  favourable  specimen  of  the  army 
which,  at  no  oistant  perio<l,  accord- 
ing to  the  belief  of  many,  will  have 
to  measure  itself  with  veteran 
legions,  bearing  on  their  coloun 
Crimea  and  Italy,  Africa  and  Mex- 
ico. Until  quite  lately,  thousands 
thonght  that  1863  would  not  expire 
without  the  occnrrence  of  sach  en- 
counter; now,  the  migorlty  post- 
pone it  until  next  year;  whilst 
nearly  all  admit  that,  sooner  or 
later,  it  must  come.  The  freoeral 
belief  in  Pnissia  is  that  the  French 
Emperor,  so  long  as  he  lives  and 
reigns,  will  find  periodical  wars  in- 
dispensable to  avert  internal  com- 
motions. With  the  help  of  £ng« 
land  he  has  hambled  and  wenkened 
Rnssia;  with  the  aid  of  revolation- 
ary  Italy  he  has  wrenched  a  fair 
province  from  Austria — to  exchange 
it  with  Pie<lmont  for  others  that 
suited  him  better.  Prussia's  turn 
is  the  next,  they  say  in  Berlin ;  and 
in  France  it  will  be  the  most  pop- 
ular of  the  three  campaigns,  because 
the  actual  ^in  ex|>ected  will  oe  the 
greatest  The  K I  line  frontier  is  a 
war-cry  that  will  unite  all  parties 
in  France,  at  least  for  a  time.  It 
is  the  dream  of  every  Frenchman; 
and,  moreover,  to  all  parties  of  the 
Opposition,  whether  Repablicnn, 
Bonrbonist!,  or  Orleanist— to  all  (and 
those  are  millions)  who  abhor  the 
Bonaparte  regimen  and  denire  its 
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overthrow — great  war  will  airways 
be  welcome,  dnce,  if  Boooeflsfal,  it 
gives  increase  to  France,  whilst, 
disastroos,  it  would  be  the  rain  of 
the  Empire. 

Such  are  the  opinions  preyailing 
in  many  Oontinental  coontriea,  and 
in  Prussia,  at  the  present  time,  they« 
are  decidedly  those  of  a  majority  of 
the  reflecting  classes.  If  we  may 
credit  the  echoes  that  reach  us  from 
the  mess-rooms  of  the  Prnssian 
Guards,  there  is  at  least  on^  class 
of  men  most  comfortably  confident 
as  to  the  issue  of  a  contest  with 
France,  and  those  are  the  officers 
of  the  army.  Entertaining  a  high 
opinion  of  their  soldiers,  and'  a  yet 
higher  one  of  themselves,  they  by 
no  means  think  that  Prussian  troops 
must  be  beaten  by  the  French  be- 
cause the  Austrians  were ;  aod  they 
not  only  feel  sanguine  of  the  repulse 
of  an  invading  army,  but  cheriah 
delightful  visions  of  a  campaign  in 
France  and  triumphal  entrance  into 
Paris.  The  merits  of  their  men 
one  does  not  feel  disposed  to  call 
in  question,  whilst  watching  the 
march  of  the  Grenadiers — strong, 
big- boned  young  fellows  of  reso- 
Inte  mien,  who  are  likely  to  do 
their  duty  gallantly  against  any 
troops  in  the  world.  There  is  no 
reason  to  think  meanly  of  the  pro- 
fessional attainments  of  the  ofi^rs, 
although  these  of  course  are  found- 
ed, except  in  a  very  few  exceptional 
instimces,  upon  theory,  and  one  is 
sometimes  puzzled  to  aocount  for 
the  numerous  decorations  on  the 
breasts  of  eertain  members  of  an 
army  which  has  taken  ]>art  in  no 
campaign  worth  the  naming  since 
1815.  It  is  believed,  however,  that 
in  the  event  of  a  war,  Prussia  would 
be  much  at  a  loss  for  competent 
generals,  and  also  that  her  troops 
Would  be  greatly  excelled  in  rapid- 
ity of  movements  by  those  of  Franoe 
•^f  which  a  large  proportion  wouM 
likewise  have  the  very  important 
additional  advantage  of  experience 
of  war.  "Whatever  Prussian  officers 
may  think,  military  men  of  other 
nations  vrill  very  generally  oonnder 
the  chaucet  to  be  vastly  against 


them  in  a  first  campaign  against  the 
French;  and  this  is  also  the  opin- 
ion of  Grerman  civilianS|  who,  with- 
out depreciating  their  own  troops, 
are  less  disposed  to  overrate  them 
than  those  who  wear  tlie  epaulet. 
"They  would  probably  be  worsted 
in  a  first  campaign,**  one  com- 
monly hears  it  said,  "hot  they 
would  redeem  their  loesea  in  a 
second."  It  might  prove  so;  hot 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that^ 
thanks  to  railways  and  rifled  ffuns^ 
a  short  campaign  may  now  nave 
all  the  results  which  a  long  war 
used  to  be  necessary  to  attain, 
and  that  the  most  sucoessful 
and  aggressive  conqueror  of  the 
present  day  has  twice  shown  that 
he  knows  how  to  content  himself 
with  moderate  gains,  and  to  leave 
off  whilst  the  game  is  good.  The  real 
probabilities  are— supposing  Prus- 
sia, unsupported,  to  be  attacked  by 
France—a  short,  sharp,  oampaigni 
followed  by  a  peace  involving  some 
loss  of  territory,  bat  which  this 
country  would  yet  be  driven  to 
make  by  the  severity  of  the  blows 
struck  or  the  imminence  of  further 
disaster.  After  a  time,  it  is  possi- 
ble there  would  be  a  second  war. 
in  which  not  Prussia  alone,  bat  all 
Germany,  would  march  to  retrieve 
its  reverses  and  reconqueib  its  soiL 
This  supposes  great  changes  to 
have  taken  place  in  the  interval— 
changes  which  it  would  be  pre- 
sumptuous to  attempt  exactly  to 
define,  but  of  whose  general  nature 
aome  idea  may  be  formed.  The 
numerous  and  intelligent  Gkrman 
nation  will  not  for  ever  submit  to 
have  its  i>ower,  its  prosperity,  and 
its  liberties  frittered  away  for  the 
profit  and  pleasure  of  some  soore 
and  a  half  of  petty  princes,  or  to 
leave  its  influenoe,  as  a  ^reat  whole, 
committed  to  the  keeping  of  that 
most  obstructive  and  pedantic  of 
assemblies,  the  Frankfort  Diet  The 
Germans  are  commonly  reproached 
with  apathy  under  misgovern  ment; 
and  it  is  certain  that^  although 
quite  capable  of  energetic  efibrts, 
they  have  hitherto  slK>wn  them- 
•elves  wanting  in  that  tenacious 
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rferance  whose  sastaioed  force  gilt  balustrades  of  a  spacious  stair- 

iclueTed  snch  great  thlDgs  in  case,  whilst  others,  lined  with  old 

the  history  of  some  nations.    Bat  painted  gla^s,  are  those  of  an  ar- 

they  duly  get    more  ashamed  of  monry  containing  some  carious  anti- 

tbar  iraent  condition^  and  more  qaities.   Before  the  entrance  to  the 

resolTed  on  self--eniaDcipation ;  and  mansion  two  sentinels  are  posted, 

in  Praasia,  at  leasts  the  events  of  With  the  stiffness  and  immobility  of 

the  last  twelve  months  sufficiently  thoroughly-drilled  Prussian  soldiers 

prove  the  determination  that  exists  they  are  just  now  presenting  arms, 

to  rasist  the   encroachments  in  a  It  may  be  observed,  en  passant^ 

retrograde  senee  which  a  feeble  and  that  the  extent  to  which  the  prao- 

misled  sovereign  has  been  induced  tice  of  saluting  is  carried  in  the 

to  attempt.  Prussian  service  at  first  surprises 

Bat  oor  march  with  the  Grena-  and  very  mach  amuses  foreigners, 

diers  has  led  us  far  away  Irom  the  One  frequently,  when  passing  near 

Linden,  and  on  our  way  back  we  a  sentry  who  has  brought  his  wea- 

diverge   into   the    Friedriohsstadt,  pon  to  l^ie  "carry"  or  present," 

the  soQth-westem  and  most  aristo-  looks  <lf>out  for  a  time  in  vain  for 

crakio  quarter  of  Berlin,  including  the  officer  to  whom  he  can  be  ren- 

tbe  principal  public  offices  and  the  dering  this  mark  of  respect,  anA 

residenoes   of    numerous    princeSy  whom  one  perhaps  ends  bv  discov« 

tmbassadora,   and   ministers.     We  ering  at  a  distance  which  might 

psose  npon  William  Square,  a  large  well   exempt   any  but  the  very 

open  place  with  a  pleasant  garden  sharpest-sighted  soldiers  from  no- 

in  the  middle,  not  for  the  exclusive  ticing  him  at  all.    The  chief  busi- 

ue  of  the  neighbouring  inhabitants,  ness  of  a  Prussian  sentry  seems  to 

bat  free  to  the  public    Frederick  be  to  keep  the  brightest  possible 

the  Great  adorned  it  with  marble  look-out  for  an  opportunity  to  sa* 

itataes  of  several  of  his  lieutenants ;  lute,  for  which  ceremonial  the  most 

bat  the  marble  proved  less  durable  far-off  glimpse  of  an  officer*s  helmet 

than  the  reputation  of  the  heroes  or  epaulet  is  considered  to  suffice, 

it  represented,  and  the  battered,  No  officers  ever  pass  each  other  in 

dieculoored,   and   in    some    cases  the  street  without  exchanging  sa- 

Qoteleea,    array  was   lately  swept  lutes,  and  they  even  carry  the  mili- 

iway  and  replaced  by  exact  metal  tary  style  into  drawins-rooms,  bring- 

copies  of  the  originals.   There  stand  ing  their  heels  smartly  together  as 

Seydlitz,  and  Schwerin,  and  Win-  by  word  of  command.   The  constant 

terieldt,  and  £eith,  and  the  grim  wearing  of  uniform  is   also  very 

old  Denauer,*  and,  best  of   all,  strictly  enforced  in  the  Prussian 

Zietben  the  dour  hussar,  eager  and  service. 

fime,   peering  into  the  adjacent      The  building  before  which  the 

square,  which  bears  his  name,  with  two  sentries  stand  motionless,  as  if 

the  very  same  look  he  wears  in  a  carved  out  of  wood,  in  the  attitude 

well-known  picture  of  him  as  he  of  the    present,'*  was  formerly  the 

kads  his  horsemen,  in  the  first  grey  pahce  or  the  Order  of  St.  John, 

glimmer  of  morning,  through  brush  but  has  been  for  many  years  in- 

tad  thicket,  to  wid^en  a  foe  with  habited  by  the  foremost  of  a  group 

the  sabr»'a  edge.    On  his  left  hand,  of  officers  now  riding  towards  it 

kmiDg  one  aide  of  the  Wilhelm's  along  William  Street,  and  whose 

PUti,  IS  a  bnildiiig  of  almost  pala-  uniforms,  loaded  with  dust,  show 

till  proportions,  Uirough  some  of  that  thev  too  have  been  at  the  re- 

vbose  windows  are  seen  the  richly-  view.    He  is  a  rather  sinister-look* 


*  Hie  statiies  of  Prince  Leopold  of  Anhalt-DeosaUf  who  died  in  1747,  and  of 
GcoenU  Zietlien*  who  died  1786,  are  the  work  of  Schadow,  the  well-known  Ger- 
iDiii  aealptor,  And  were  eet  np,  the  first  by  Friedrich- William  III.  in  1800,  and 
tbe  litter  by  bia  predecessor  m  1797. 
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.   ;r>s>.-itc  and 
>  ^vontry. 
:  .I.I-.V  is  in 
"    J  :he  nn- 

"      *^.>t  i.-^ttK  have 

^  A5  brother 

^  ;  ;».-cTW  boa  un- 

^  impressing 

'  ^  ,  his  tlirone 

-^^"^ 
»jioin  he  wonld 
w  -*-"*    *^  (iemiKjrats 
^ '  ^^..-v."*:  ?;  and  he  is  one 
"  _  J  .-j^ue — ^includinf?  the 
Generals  Alvens- 
"^^  v*;-;eutFel — which  is  con- 
rsrt  done  most  of  the 
:     lattly  has  htre  come 
^  S*#  great  unpopularity  is 
^  .t-y  to  his  politiciil  views 
^^!v»uVn»,  but  also  to  the 
>svHigbt  against  liis  private 
At  the  present  time  one 
*^  .^tn  little  spoken  of.   Like  the 
^      labour  is  in  darkness;  but 
XI  no  doubt  of  the  infl  nonce 
^xcrci^s  over  his  weak-minded 
^jiew,  of  whom,  at  one  critic^il 
^■iJ  within  the  last  few  months, 
1^  Memed   scarcely  ever  to  lose 
jijfti,   accompanying    him  every- 
5ere — to    drives,    reviews,  and 
^atres, — by  which  three  things  a 
^^.ry  large  part  of  His  Majesty's 
fiiue  is  taken  up.   It  was  siud  that, 
when  prevented  from  being  with 
the  King,  ho  generally  contrived  to 
substitute  for  his  own  presence  near 
the  royal  person  his  son  Prince  Fro- 
derick-Ohurles,  the  chubby,  heavy- 
locking  young  man  in  hussar  uniform 
who  now  rides  beside  hini. 

Ni)on  strikes  a.s  we  quit  William 
Square,  and  once  more  make  for  the 


'  ^'-iz.  As  we  pass  the  Foreign 
;»f  a  rather  tall  man  comes  out 
.r  L;e  door  and  precedes  us  down 
:^>f  5trcet.  lie  takes  off  his  hat 
a  [)assing  royal  carriaire,  an<l  we 
cr*erve  his  peculiarly-shaped  head, 
rising  remarkably  high  above  the 
ear.  lie  is  very  bald;  round  the 
1)ack  and  sides  of  his  head  is  a 
feeble  fringe  of  brown  hair;  his 
face  is  sliaved,  with  the  exception 
of  a  long  mustache,  growing  down 
over  the  corners  of  his  mouth ;  it 
is  usuallv  pale,  but  is  liable  to 
occasional  partial  rednesses,  the 
result  ]jrobably  of  physical  irrita- 
tion. It  is  not  a  hiindsome  or  a 
pleasant  face,  but  neither  is  it  silly 
or  repulsive.  On  it  the  physiogno- 
mist may  read,  withont  much  effort 
of  imagination,  arrogance,  audacity, 
tenacity  of  puriKK*e.  lie  may  also 
think  that  he  discerns  traces  left  by 
indulged  passions  and  hard  living 
— something  of  what  French  novel- 
ists designate  as  a  figure  ratagce^ 
generally  su imposed  to  be  the  result 
of  a  tie  orageuse,  Mr.  Von  Bismark, 
of  Schonhausen,  was  not  always  the 
care-laden  politician,  anient  in  the 
breach,  lighting  the  battles  of  a 
faction  gain>t  a  whole  House  of 
Commons,  hurling  scorn  at  the 
Op|)06ition  and  defiance  at  the 
Speaker,  and  cynically  maintain- 
ing, by  dint  of  stentorian  inso- 
lence, rights  which  he  unwarrant- 
ably assumed.  He  was  once  (^%e 
need  not  inquire  how  long  ago)  of 
the  flower  of  the  gay  young  Prus- 
sian ari8t<»cracy,  a  nieinber  of  the 
jeunem  dorve^  eager  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  pleasant  things  of  this 
life,  by  devotion  to  which.  It  is 
here  ref>orted,  he  impaired  a  patri- 
mony never  very  large.  In  society 
he  can  be  pleasant  enough ;  more 
amusing  t  ian  dl<^;reet,  however,  he 
has  more  than  once,  since  assumins^ 
his  present  high  office*,  indulged 
in  unguarded  conversations,  which 
were  afterwards  ref»eated  to  his 
disadvantage,  and  even  cited  in 
the  journals  and  referred  to  in  tlie 
Chamber.  Those  indiscretions  are 
known  to  have  done  him  harm  in 
the   highest  quarter,   and  indeed 
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they  m^ght  liave  led  to  his  down- 
fall Dnder  ordinary  oircQuistances, 
bat  Mr.  Von  Bismark  had  already 
succeeded  in  getting  « things  into 
such  a  state  that  nobody  was  will- 
iDg  to  accept  bis  charge  ami  canr 
on  his  policy.  By  no  means  defi- 
cient in  good  opinion  of  himself 
be  boojantly  rod«  over  his  blnn- 
ders,  kept  in  bis  place  by  the  fact 
that  be  had  rendered  it  too  dis- 
creditable for  anybody  else  to  oc- 
cupy it  on  the  same  conditions. 
It  is  open  tx>  a  doubt  whether  he 
himself  considers  that  he  shines 
more  in  general  society  or  in  his 
Mt  at  the  ministerial  table,  whence 
he  has  been  wont  to  sneer  and 
storm  at  the  representatives  of  the 
nation.  ByMiature  pugnncions,  ag- 
gresfeire,  an^ overbearing,  his  inso- 
knce  to  tlie  Ohamber  dnriog  the 
session  now  jast  concluded  defies 
description.  His  words  may  be 
set  down^  but  his  tones  and  ges- 
tnres.  and  the  disdainful  and  cyni- 
cal latitude  of  his  attitudes,  must 
be  left  to  the  caricaturist's  pencil, 
ttuce  justice  cannot  be  done  to 
them  by  the  pen.  Afiecting  to 
despise  the  sarcasms  of  his  adver- 
caries,  he  steadily  persisted  in  his 
plan  of  constantly  insulting  the 
Chamber,  in  the  hone  of  rendering 
it  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  the 
nation ;  and,  although  he  did  not 
succeed  in  this,  eitber  by  his  lan- 
guage or  by  the  efforts  of  the  few 
joomals  that  support  him,  nor  yet 
by  putting  an  end  to  the  session 
before  the  most  important  of  its 
business  bad  been  transacted,  it  is 
due  to  him  to  say  that  he  did  his 
best  to  attain  his  end.  Unfortu- 
nately for  him,  the  more  he  did 
the  more  detested  he  became  in 
the  ooimtry,  and  the  more  firmly 
and  approvingly  did  the  nation 
cHng  to  its  deputies,  whom  it  be- 
kflld  fighting  a  good  fight  witli 
freditable  prudence,  temper,  and 
moderation. 

But  I  promised  you  photographs, 
and  I  am  giving  you  politics.  In 
truth,  the  two  are  just  now  almost 
inseparable  in  Berlin — as  the  shop- 
windows  testify,  where  the  more 


prominent  members  of  the  Cham- 
ber divide  the  space  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Royal  family,  with  popu- 
lar actresses  and  Polish  insurgent 
leaders — especially  Langiewicz  and 
the  young  lady  with  an  unpro- 
nounceable name,  who  shared  his 
fortunes  and  his  perils  in  the  field. 
The  chiefe  of  the  Liberal  party  in 
the  Lower  House  are  evidently  in 
much  favour  with  the  public,  for 
one  sees  their  likenesses  every- 
where. Here  is  Mr.  Grabow,  the 
President  or  Speaker  of  the  Cham- 
ber, an  old  gentleman  in  a  brown 
wig,  with  a  countenance  expressive 
of  g|OQ(^humour  and  shrewdness. 
HeA^ot  a  man  of  brilliant  parts, 
but  he  is  much  respected  and  well 
qualified  for  the  post  he  occupies. 
Earnest  and  sincere  in  his  political 
convictions,  he  has  bc>me  himself 
with  dignity  in  the  late  struggle 
with  the  Oovemment,  and  has  more 
than  once  proved  that  he  knew 
well  how  to  say  the  right  word  at 
the  right  time.  The  brief  exhorta- 
tion wherewith  he  closed  the  last 
session,  urging  the  nation  to  do  all 
in  its  power  to  resist  arbitrary  en- 
croachments on  its  constitutional 
right,  was  eloquent  and  impressive 
in  its  simplicity,  and  in  its  solemn 
concluding  words — "  May  God  pre- 
serve our  country  I"  to  which  the 
critical  circumstances  of  the  time 
gave  unusual  import  and  pathos. 
Hard  by  Grabow  we  find  one  of  the 
Vice-Presidents,  Mr.  Bockum  Dolfl^ 
whom  the  photographer  has  placea 
in  juxtaposition  with  his  late  anta- 
Stonist,  General  Boon,  Minister  of 
War,  a  dogged  soldier  of  moderate 
abilities,  whose  violence  of  speech 
and  intemperate  refusal  to  recognise 
the  presidential  authority  and  the 
rules  of  the  Honse  as  binding  upon 
him,  led  to  the  scene  in  which  the 
Government  found  a  pretext  for 
getting  rid  of  a  representative  as- 
sembly it  was  impossible  either  to 
cf^ole  or  to  intimidate.  Here  is  a 
group  of  Opposition  deputies,  be- 
longing partly  to  the  Badlcal  Left 
of  the  Chamber,  and  partly  to  the 
more  moderate  section  with  which 
— ^their  differences  being  more  in 
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questions  of  detail  than  in  general  who  only  very  lately  haa  emerged 

principles — it  has  maintained  a  cor-  from  a  student^s  retreat  to  share 

dial  aJliance  during  the  two  sessions  in  the  busy  strife  of  the  great  poli* 

through  which  the  present  Prus-  tical  arena.    His   pale    face  and 

dan  Parliament  has  run.   This  tail,  weak  eyes  tell  the  tale  of  long  assi- 

meagre,  erect  old  man,  with  a  deep-  duons  studies,  and  of  midnignt  oil 

Iv  furrowed   countenance,  a  good  consumed.    During  the  session  of 

deal  of  white  hair,  and  a  collar  of  1862   he   rather  disappointed  hia 

white  whisker  round  his  face,  is  friends,  who  had   expected  great 

Waldesk,  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  things  from  hiih;  but  nrobably  he 

one  of  the  most  Radical  deputies  in  was   only   examining   bis  ground 

the  Chamber.   As  a  veteran  in  the  and  preparing  for  the  combat,  and 

political  fight,  and  also  by  reaaon  of  this  year  he  fhlly  redeemed  himself, 

nis  recognised  honesty  of  purpose,  His  speeches  have  been  amongst  the 

he   is   much   respected    even   by  most  remarkable  of  the  session,  per- 

some  who  do  not   share   all  his  haps  the  most  brilliant  that  have 

views.   As  a  speaker  he  is  nnc^er-  been  ma<le  in  its  course;  at  any 

tain,  sometimes  happy  and  effeo-  rate,  the  name  of  no  deputy  ooours 

tive,  at  others  losing  himself  in  the  to  me  in  connection  with  so  many 

advocacy  of  extreme  theories  which  speeches  that  have  bean  enthusias- 

luake  the  sarcastic  lip  of  Vincke  tically  received,  both  if  the  Cham- 

ironically  to  curl,  as  he  sits  like  an  her  and  by  the  public    The  chief 

old  lion  denosed  from  the  almost  fault  found  with  them  is  that  which 

sovereignty  he  once  enjoyed  in  this  was  addressed  to  a  famous  English 

Prussian  Chamber,  mulcontenc  and  historian  and  orator — namely,  that 

surly  on  the  benches  of  the  Centre,  they  smell  of  the  lamp ;  and  this  is 

Vincke  has  been  left  far  behind  by  douotless  the  case,  but  the  odour 

the  progress  of  Liberal  opinions  in  does  not  exist  to  such  an  extent  as 

this  country;  and,  after  his  power,  to  impair  the  effect  produced  by 

his  popularity  also  left  him,  sacri-  the  oraU)r.    Of  course  tlie  practice, 

ficed  chiefly  by  his  bitter  and  un-  when  it  implies  a  necessity  on  the 

handsome  tongue,  and  having  re-  part  of  the  speaker,  has  its  serious 

oeived  the  finishing  stroke  from  the  disadvantages ;  and  he  who  is  com- 

maqper  in  which,  during  the  pre-  pelled  to  resort  to  it  may  achieve 

sent  session,  he  has  shown  a  disposi-  fame  as  the  maker  of  set  speeches, 

tion  to  support  fonner  enemies  out  but  can  hardly  hope  for  the  reputa- 

of  spite  against  quondam  friends,  tion  of  a  quick  and  ready  debater. 

Here  are  the  dark,  keen,  expressive  This  latter  class  does  not  abound 

teatures  of  Dr.  Virchow,  a  physician,  in  the  Prussian  Parliament,  which 

a  Professor  at  the  Berlin  Univer-  is  still  in  ita  infancy;  although, 

fiit^,  and  a  man  of  distinguished  considering  how  few  years  of  exist- 

abilities,  as   well   as  of  consider-  ence  it  numbers,  it  must  be  admit- 

able    eloquence    and    power    of  ted  to  have  borne  itself  well  and 

sarcasm.    He  is  a  leaning  mem-  bravely,  and  even  to  have  displayed 

ber  of  the  Party  of  Progress,  as  some  of  the   best  qualities  of  a 

the  Left  of  the  Chamber  is  called,  maturer  age. 

and  none,  during  the  present  ses-  But  we  are  disturbed  in  our  pho- 

aion,  have  made  keener  and  more  tographic  contemplations  at  the  shop- 

telliug  onslaughts  upon  the  Govern-  window  by  the  noise  of  wheels  more 

ment   Not  far  from  him,  although  rapid  than  the  uaual  Jogtrot  of  Ber- 

belonging  to  the  less  thorough-go-  lin  vehicles.   There  comes  along  the 

ing  party  of  the  Left  Centre— at  Linden  a  low  open  carriage  and  paiif 

whose  head  he  has  lately  marched  the  coachman  in  Russian  costume, 

as   chief,   in   company  with    Mr.  and  drivjng  in  Russian  fashion,  with 

Gneist — we   recognise   the   intelli-  both  arms   extended   before  him. 

gent  physiognomy  of  Von  Sybel,  the  0I^  the  box  beside  him  is  a  plumed 

well-known  professor  and  historian,  chasseur;  in  the  vehicle,  which  is 
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wmX  for  two  persons,  there  sits  a 
general  officer  sdoDe.   A  light  grey 
doak  partially  protects  his  nuifonn 
from  the  dust ;  on  his  head  he 
wears  the  well-kiMwn  Prnfisian  hel- 
met. He  tits  erect,  and  is  evidently 
8tiU  fmth  and  Tigoroos  in  his  old 
age.     His  ootrntenance  is  hy  no 
means    nnpleasing,    although  the 
slightly  Galmack  oast  of  feature 
deprives  it  of  any  claim  to  heanty. 
Bat  there  is  a  geniality  in  its  gene- 
ral exprearion  which  rather  prepos- 
sesses one  in  its  owner's  favour. 
That  expression  is  now  dashed  and 
saddened  (sorely  no  preoonceived 
futej  dictates  the  thought)  hy  a 
<     look  of  care,  almost  of  pain,  com- 
bined with  a  half-mistrostful,  half- 
defiant  glanoa.    It  is  the  look  of 
one  who,  aHiongh  not  too  certain 
of  the  justice  of  his  canse,  is  still 
obstinate  in  its  defence,  and  keeps 
the  door  closed «gainst  conviction; 
who  also  has  been  irritated  until 
Lis  habitual  attitude  is  tbat  of  re- 
sistance to  attack.     We  are  re- 
minded oi  the  saying  of  a  very 
qoicksighted  female  observer,  who, 
after  passing  an  evening  in  this 
officer's  Bodety,  declared  that  lie 
left  her  the  impression  of  some 
Wounded   denisen    of    the  forest, 
apprehensive  of  hurt   from  every 
creatUEe  that  approached  it  As 
the  carriage  drives  along  the  Lin- 
den, officers  and  soldiers  draw  op 
anil    respectfully   salute ;    a  few 
civilians   do   the  same,  some  of 
them  fronting  to  the  road  and  re- 
maining  hat  in   hand  until  the 
vehicle  has  completely  passed  them. 
Of  these  latter,  some  may  bo  per- 
sonally known  to  the  personage  to 
whom  they  thus  profoundly  make 
obeisance  ;  the  others,  we  may  be 
pretty  sure,  are  chiefly  public  func- 
tionaries, ill  some  way  or  other  con- 
nected with  the  Qovemment  or  in 
the  service  of  the  State.  TLemi^or- 
itj  of  the  people  in  the  street  do  not 
appear  to  see  the  carriage,  whose  oc- 
cupant seems  punctiliously  prompt 
10  bis  aokDowledgment  of  the  sa- 
lotes  offered   to  him.    The  sleek, 
ipirited  pair  of  horses  need  no  urg- 
ing to  bear   him  quickly  through 


the  most  bustling  part  of  the  Lin- 
den ;  towards  the  further  end  the 
street  is  comparatively  empty,  and 
he  is  spared  the  trouble  of  raising 
his  finger  to  tbe  peak  of  his  hel- 
met The  guard,  however,  at  tlie 
Brandenburg  Gate  is  all  turned 
out,  with  presented  arms  and  dmmt 
beating,  to  do  honour  to  the  King 
of  Prussia  as  he  quits  the  city  for 
a  drive  in  tbe  Thiergarten,  or  per- 
haps for  Oharlottenburg  to  visit  his 
widowed  sister-in-law. 

Time  was,  and  it  is  not  yet  dis- 
tant, although  it  unfortunately  is 
much  to  be  doubted  whether  it 
ever  will  return,  that  King  William 
had  abt  to  depend  for  greeting, 
when  he  went  abroad,  on  soldiers 
and  courtiers,  on  clerks  in  public 
offices,  and  on  the  purveyors  of  the 
royal  honseliold.  Time  was  that 
every  head  was  quickly  and  cheer- 
fully uncovered  when  the  Sove- 
reign showed  himself  on  tlie  street 
A  sad  cbange  has  taken  place,  due 
to  the  King's  weakness,  to  his  pre» 
judices,  and  to  his  accessibility  to 
evil  counsels.  It  is*  a  thousand 
pities.  There  is  much  to  like  in 
the  King  personally.  Naturally 
affable,  courteous,  and  kind,  he  was 
intended  for  a  popular  constitu- 
tional sovereign ;  but  education 
and  baneful  influences  have  turned 
him  into  an  impracticable  despot, 
and  have  completely  lost  him  the 
love  and  resjiect  of  his  subjects,  tlie 
rnnjority  of  whom  now  only  desire 
his  resignation  or  his  death,  in 
order  that  his  son,  from  whom  they 
are  warranted  in  hoping  better 
things,  may  reign  in  his  stead. 
The  fine  soldierly  old  gentleman, 
who  has  passed  his  life  in  a  uni- 
form, and  whose  aifections  are  di- 
vided between  the  parade-ground 
and  the  ballet,  once  lay,  when  heir 
to  the  crown,  under  the  suspicion 
of  Liberal  tendencies;  but  he  has 
since  abundantly  cleared  himself 
from  any  such  imputation,  and  has 
proved  even  a  greater  stickler  for 
the  divine  right  of  kings  than  his 
brother  and  predecessor.  Surround- 
ed by  veterans  whose  services  have 
been  for  the  most  part  limited  to 
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the  barrack-yard,  and  whose  poli- 
tical wisdom  is  on  a  par  with  their 
military  experience^  he  has  a  bro- 
ther who  ranks  araonffst  the  steadi- 
est upholders  of  combined  pipeclay 
and  prerogative,  who  is  Russian  in 
sentiments  and  Fympatbies,  and 
whose  influence  over  hira  has  been 
constantly  exerted  for  evil.  Then 
there  is  an  old  field- marshal,  ridi- 
cnlonsly  vain  and  in  some  respects 
little  better  than  half-witted,  on 
whom  it  is  the  fashion  to  father 
bad  jokos,  and  for  whom  the  shveet- 
boys  form  an  escort  when  he  wallcs 
abroad  in  Berlin.  This  personage 
is  also  amongst  those  to  whom  the 
King  listens ;  and  silly  thoogh  he 
be  in  some  respects,  he  has  a  good 
deal  of  canning,  and  it  is  all  exerted 
in  behalf  of  a  despotic  military 
ernment.  There  are  also  habitoally 
in  His  Mnjesty's  vicinity  a  certain 
number  of  generals,  ail  of  them, 
doubtless,  most  gallant  and  hononr- 
able,  but  whose  views  are  of  the 
narrowest,  and  for  whose  ability, 
for  any  duties  beyond  those  cor- 
re<»ponding  with  their  professional 
rank,  very  little  can  be  said.  They 
are  supported  by  a  large  portion  of 
the  body  of  Pmssian  officers,  and 
especially  those  of  the  Goard,  who 
naturally  uphold  a  system  tending 
to  make  the  army  the  paramount 
InstitQtion  in  the  country.  Also 


we  have  at  hand,  ever  ready,  by  itg 
votes  and  its  speeches,  fbrther  to 
stimulate  the  King  on  the  path  of 
retrogression,  that  worse  than  use* 
less  assembly,  the  Prussian  House 
of  Lords.  There  are  no  elements 
in  this  country  for  a  House  of  Peers 
such  as  we  have  in  England. 
There  is  not,  as  with  ns,  an  aristo- 
cracy which  takes  a  lead  in  the 
country,  not  only  by  virtue  of  its 
rank  and  wealth,  but  also  as  a  oon- 
sequence  of  its  eminent  qualities, 
which  win  for  it  high  consideratiofi 
and  ready  deference  from  a  people 
with  whom  it  sympathises  and  is 
intimately  connected.  The  Prus- 
sian nobility,  although  ludicrously 
haughty  and  exorbitantly  preten« 
tious,  is  altogether  jone  of  the 
last  in  Europe.  WhH  t^ie  Chris- 
tian knights  of  other  great  Euro- 
pean countries  were  winning,  at 
the  Crusades,  honlhrs  which  their 
descendants  still  proudly  exhibit  on 
their  scutcheons,  the  unknown  an- 
cestors of  the  Prussian  aristooraoy 
were  wallowing  in  paganism You 
seek  in  vain,  in  the  roll  of  Prussian 
Peers,  for  those  great  names,  the 
very  sound  of  which  falls  upon  the 
ear  like  a  trumpet-note  in  a  tonmay, 
and  which  of  themselves  fill  a  page 
in  Europe's  history,  or  illustrate 
one  of  the  brighest  records .  of  chi- 
valry.   The  absence  of  such  here- 


♦  See  the  earlier  chapters  of  Carlyle's  etrange  *  History  of  Friedrich  U.  of  Prus- 
sia'— often  long  drawn  out,  but  still  singularly  attractive,  especially  to  readers  who 
have  seen  sometliing  of  the  PrueMan  oountnr  and  people — for  corroboration  of  this 
statement  "  The  Brandenburg  countries/^  he  Bay«»  "  till  they  became  related  to 
the  HohensoUern  fomily,  which  now  rules  there,  nave  no  history  that  had  proved 
memorable  to  mankind."  *'  Shaggy  Wenda,  who  have  the  tai«k  of  tammg  the 
jungles  and  keeping  down  the  otters  and  wolves.  Wenda  lately  In  a  waning  con- 
dition, much  beaten  upon  by  CharUmagne  and  others,  but  never  yet.b«at«n  out 
And  BO  it  hae  to  Ia«t  century  after  century ;  Wends,  wolves,  wild  swine,  all  alike 
dumb  to  us.**  In  his  [>eculiar  dialect  he  tells  what  a  "  vehemently  heathen  coun- 
try" Preussen  was,  its  inhabitants  of  "  uncertain  miscellaneous  breed,  figured  to  us 
as  an  inarticulate,  heavy-footed,  rather  iracund  j>eople,  their  knowledge  of  Chris- 
tianity trifling,  their  aversion  to  knowing  anytbmg  of  it  great,**  and  that  at  a  time 
when  Poland  and  the  neighbours  to  the  south  were  alreachr  Christian,  and  even  the 
Bohemian  Czechs  were  mostly  converted.  In  vain  did  A&Ibert,  bishop  of  Prague^ 
**  devote  himself  to  converting  those  Prussian  heathen,  who,  across  tne  frontiers, 
were  living  in  such  savagery  and  express  bondage  to  the  devil,  worshipping  mere 
stocks  and  stones.**  He  was  much  ill-treated  by  *'  armed  heathen  devil's  ser- 
vants"— was  set  upon  in  his  sleep,  and,  as  his  biographers  relate,  his  beautiful 
bowels  {pulckra  viseera)  were  run  through  with  seven  speara."  Long  after  this, 
however,  Brandenburg  was  again  and  again  a  pre^  to  the  Wends,  who  slew  priests, 
burned  churches,  overran  the  country,  and  worshipped  their  god  Triglaph,  a  noon- 
strous  idol  with  three  heads.  It  is  highly  probable  that  some  of  the  present  Prus- 
sian aristocracy  may  claim  descent  from  inoividoals  who  bowed  down  before  this 
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diUrr  dUUnotion,  it  may  justly  be  rately  Liberal  administration  oar- 
nrged,  would  matter  Httla,  were  tbe  ried  tbroogli  tbe  Deputies  were  re- 
Bobllity  enlightened  and  patriotic,  jected  by  Uie  Peers,  wlutse  principle 
and  soUcitoaa  to  find  tbe  bebt  way  is  to  set  tbeir  faces  against  ever^ 
of  promotiug  the  greatness  of  tbeir  improvement.  By  pursuing  tins 
ooQDtry  and  tbe  hap^ness  of  tbek  course,  tbey  bave  incurred  tbe 
feUow-sobJecta.  But  this  is  not  hatred  of  the  nation;  and  a  reform 
tbe  ease.  Tbe  Prussian  aristocracy  of  tbe  Upper  House  must  be  one 
forms  a  distinct  caste,  connected  of  tbe  first  measures  taktn  when  a 
only  with  tbe  court  aod  tJie  army,  soyereign  more  enlightened  than 
and  having  no  sympathy  with  the  tbe  present  one  shall,  for  tbe  bap- 
people,  whose  progress  it  jealously  piness  of  the  country,  ascend  the 
opposes  out  of  a  selfish  regard  for  Prussian  tlirone.  To  effect  such 
what  it  iiDaginea  to  be  its  own  in-  reforms,  perfectly  legal  means  are 
terests.  There  are  wanting  tbe  to  be  found ;  but  it  would  lead  me 
materials  of  an  Upper  Ohamb^,  like  too  far  to  set  tliem  forth  in  tbe  pre- 
the  English  House  of  Lords;  tbe  sent  letter. 

most  that  should  be  aspired  to  is  a  Between  the  King,  his  military 

senate  like  that  of  Belgium.   Mean-  clique  or  eamarilUt^  his  reckless 

while  tbe  Arrenhaiu^  as  it  is  call-  cabinet,  and  the  House  of  L  rds,  on 

ed,  gives  its  thorongbgoiog  support  the  one  liand,  and  tbe  Chamber,  tbe 

to  every  reactionary  measure,  and  press,  and  the  great  bulk  of  tbe 

within  its  walla  are  heard  speeches  nation  on  the  other,  there  stand, 

worthy  of  the  middle  ages.   The  somewhat  aloof,  and  occupying  a 

small  Libera)  minority  is  perfectly  difficult  and  painful  position,  a  few 

powerless  against  the  avalanche  of  personal  friends  of  the  sovereigo, 

rabid    absolutist   doctrines;  whilst  including  his  own  so^  who  deplore 

tbe  m%jt>rity,  by  its  veto,  is  able  at  the  course  he  is  beut  on  following, 

any  time  to  neutralise  the  com-  but  know  not  how  to  turn  him  from 

bined  efforts  of  a  Liberal  King  of  iL   Once,  at  least,  it  is  perfectly 

Pruisia  (supposing  such  a  one  up-  well  kuown  the  Grown  Prince  has 

on  the  tlirone)  and  of  the  mtgority  stood  between  bis  father  and  abdi- 

of  the  L^iwer  House.   This  was  re-  cation.   Doubiless  it  was  the  act 

peatedly  proved  in  the  time  of  the  of  a  dutiful  and  prudent  son,  but  it 

Scbwerin  ministry.    Most  of  tbe  may  be  questioned  whether  a  ben^ 

measures  which   that  very  mode-  fit  was  thereby  conferred  upon  the 


Orberijui  graven  image,  but  the  best  of  them  would  find  it  difficult  to  prove  a  cru- 
sading ancestor,  or  to  establish  a  right  to  the  smallest  scallop-shell.  None  have 
left  their  mark  on  the  roll  either  of  statesmen  or  warriors,  uutil  quite  within  mo- 
dem times,  and  then  Dot  mai|^. 

In  1226  we  find  the  titular  Bishop  of  Prassia,  a  bishop  in  partihus,  urging  the  at- 
tention of  Christian  knights,  crusading  being  over  in  the  East,  to  the  state  of  things 
io  his  pagan  diocese.  '*  What  nse/'  he  says,  '*  in  crusading  far  off  in  the  East,  when 
heathenism  and  the  kingdom  of  Sdatan  hangs  on  our  own  borders,  close  at  hand, 
in  the  North  f  Let  the  Jeutsch  order  come  to  Preussen — head  a  crusade  there." 
"The  Prussaaiis,**  says  Carlyle,  **  were  a  fierce  fighting  people,  fanatically  anti- 
ehrisiian and  we  find  omsade  after  erusade  proclaimed  agamst  them  in  the  thir- 
teenth and  fourteenth  centuries,  and  kings  and  dukes  of  Bohemia  and  Austria  join- 
ing in  them.  The  Teuton  knights  were  a  great  scourge  to  Prussian  heathenism,  and 
brought  it  very  low  in  the  course  of  little  more  than  fifty  years,  but  another  ceutury 
•lapMd  before  it  ceased  to  struggle  and  break  out  again. 

To  one  of  tiie  emsaders  in  the  heathen  province  now  known  as  Brandenburg, 
Berlin  owes  its  origin.  Margrave  Aseanier  is  related  to  have  made  it  a  "  German 
Bmrg  aod  inhabited  outpost  in  tho«e  parts :  the  very  name,  some  tliink,  means 
'Little  Rampart'  (Wehrlin),  built  there,  on  the  banks  of  the  Spree,  against  the 
Wend^  aod  peopled  with  Dutch ;  of  which  latter  fact,  it  seems,  the  old  dialect  of  the 
place  yields  traces.  How  it  rose  afterwards  to  be  chosen  for  metropolis,  one  cannot 
wy,  except  that  it  had  a  central  situation  for  the  now  widened  prinoipaiities  of 
Btttadeamirg  t  the  {^ce  otherwise  Is  sandy  bv  nature,  sand  and  swamp  the  eonsti- 
tosBti  of  it ;  sad  stands  on  a  sluggish  river,  the  colour  of  oil"— Carlyie,  i  186. 
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country.  Whatever  the  opinions 
— and  these  are  varioos — held  in 
Prussia  with  respect  to  his  capacity 
for  government,  the  nation  would 
be  too  happy  to  receive  him  in  the 

Slaoe  of  the  present  monarch.  The 
eclaration  he  lately  took  an  oppor- 
tunity of  making  at  Dantzic,  and 
hj  which  he  plainly  implied  his 
disapproval  of  the  nnconstitntional 
ordinances  against  the  press,  has 
won  him  the  good  will  and  suffrages 
of  many  who  previously  unwillingly 
entertained  doubts  as  to  his  real 
political  tendencies.  Doubtless,  in 
the  tour  he  is  now  making  in  Eastern 
Prussia,  he  will  have  received  many 
teeti monies — not  in  the  way  of  ex- 
iil)erant  rcrjoicings,  of  illuminations, 
and  fireworks,  for  which  the  time 
is  ill  suited  when  the  whole  country 
is  lamenting  his  father's  misgovern- 
ment,  but  in  other  ways  quite  as 
significant  and  unmistakable— of 
the  goodwill  of  the  people  over 
whom  he  is  one  day  to  reign. 
Loyal  as  the  Prussians  unquestion- 
ably are,  it  has  only  been  after  long 
provocation,  and  with  a  bitter  fuel- 
ing of  regret,  that  they  have  at  last 
withdrawn  from  their  sovereign 
their  affliction  and  respect;  and 
those  feelings  which  he  has  forfeit- 
ed they  gladly,  find  grounds  to  fix 
upon  his  heir.  Certainly  Prince 
Frederick  William  is  not  the  less 
favourably  looked  upon  by  his  fu- 
ture subjects  because  they  see  con- 
gtantly  by  his  side  the  Princess  of 
that  country  where  constitutional 
liberty  pre-eminentlv  flourishea. 
The  daughter  of  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land has  won  many  friends  in  Prus- 
sia, as  well  as  a  high  reputation  for 
some  of  tlie  best  qualities  that  can 
adorn  one  destined  to  share  a 
throne,  and  probably  to  exercise 
DO  inconsiderable  innnence  on  the 
destinies  of  a  great  country.  The 
intelligent  cla&<^  here  entertain  a 
high  opinion  of  her  abilities;  the 
Liberals  speak  of  her  with  the  most 
kindly  esteem,  because  they  are 
oonviuoed  that,  so  far  as  her  will 
and  power  go,  their  constitutional 
rights  run  no  risk  at  the  hands  of 
an  English  Prinoess.  And  truly  it 
is  pleasaot  to  ao  English  eye  to  s«e 


how  well  this  Royal  Rose  of  Bri- 
tain blooms,  transplanted  to  these 
arid  sands  of  Brandenburg.  It  is 
the  rich  and  kindly  nature  of  the 
plant  that  has  overcome  the  as- 
perity of  the  soiL  Not  without 
regret,  or  at  least  a  tender  sad- 
ness, aoes  the  daughter  of  England 
think  of  her  native  land — still  hers 
though  Germany  now  claims  her  for 
its  own.  "  I  was  jealous,**  she  was 
heard  to  say,  not  long  after  her  re- 
turn from  Italy,  "to  see  so  many 
English  at  Rome,  and  to  think  how 
few  come  to  Berlin."  There  will 
always  beat,  we  may  be  sure,  under 
the  ermine  of  Prussia's  future  Queen, 
a  warm  heart  for  England.  One 
has  only  to  observe  the  Prince's 
oountenanoe  and  plesisant  smile — 
as  they  really  are,  and  not  as  they 
are  misrepresented  in  prints  and 
photographs,  of  which  I  scarcely 
ever  saw  one  that  did  him  Justice 
— to  feel  sure  that  he  is  neither  of 
an  evil  disposition  nor  an  unkind 
husband.  In  her  marriage,  in  her 
children,  and  in  the  truly  maternal 
affection  of  her  mother-in-law,  the 
excellent  Queen  Augusta,  the  Prin- 
cess has  found  domestic  happiness 
such  as  falls  not  to  the  lot  of  the 
mi^jority  of  persons  in  her  high 
position.  With  connections  less 
close  the  sympathy  may  he  less, 
and  diversity  of  political  views  may 
at  times  cast  a  shadow  over  rela- 
tions otherwise  friendly,  but  such 
are  minor  sources  of  care,  and  can 
hardly  J^e  said  materially  to  affect 
happine»i. 

8icce  this  letter  was  commenced 
we  have  got  deep  into  the  month  of 
June,  and  Berlin  is  now  deserted 
by  nearly  all  to  whom  escape  is 
possible.  The  two  Chamhers  scat- 
tered fiar  and  wide  as  soon  as  an 
end  had  been  put  to  the  session, 
the  Upper  House  having  for  a  long 
time  previously  sat  but  rarely,  and 
heen  but  scantily  represented  in  the 
capital.  Good  society  has  betaken 
itself  to  its  country  houses,  or  to 
the  various  baths;  diplomacy  flits 
to  and  fro,  still  rather  wing- tied, 
perhaps^  by  the  recent  crisis  and 
by  Polish  complications;  few  pri- 
vate oarrii^  are  leen  in  the  streets 
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nd  promenades,  and  indeed  of  snbh 
TthicWs  Berlin  is  never,  even  in  the 
bfigbt  of  the  fieason,  very  affluent 
The  King,  after  passing  a  short  time 
at  bis  pTeaaant  country  villa  of  Ba- 
bekbarg,  left  his  capital  yesterday 
momiog  for  Oarlsl^.  The  hot 
weather  had,  for  some  time  previ- 
oiuly,  pat  an  end  to  his  favonrite 
diTeraion  of  field-days  and  parades, 
although  one  still  beard  occasioiially 
of  bis  having  inspected  a  few  com- 
panies of  Landteehr^  or  some  other 
minnte  fraction  of  that  overgrown 
army,  whose  maintenance  has  been 
one  of  the  chief  grounds  of  dis- 
cord between  his  government  and 
his  people.  The  half  million  or 
more  of  individuals  who  remain  in 
Berlin  now  that  everylKxly  has 
gone  away,  ^p  for  flresh  f>.ir  and 
swallow  mnch  dost,  throng  the 
Thiergaiten  of  evenings  in  quest  of 
cool  hreeses  which  they  seldom  find, 
consume  hiordinate  quantities  of 
tiiin  beer  in  the  gardens  and  guin- 
gviUa  that  surround  the  city,  and 
malce  excursions  into  the  vicinity 
to  feast  on  crawfish  and  asparagus, 
the  chief  delicacies  of  the  district. 
In  a  gastronomical  point  of  view, 
Berlin  is  by  no  means  celebrated. 
The  epicure  about  to  proceed  thi- 
ther should  he  warned  that  he  will 
bardly  get  a  good  dinner  there,  ex- 
cept in  some  few  private  bouses. 
R^urants  abound,  but  it  would 
be  hard  to  name  one  of  thorn  to 
which  a  Christian  man  possessed  of 
a  palate  at  all  refined,  and  having 
a  proper  respect  for  the  comfort  of 
his  stomach,  would  gladly  very  of^n 
repair.  There  exist,  under  the  Lin- 
den and  elsewhere,  eating-houses, 
which  seek,  by  the  iwloption  of  for- 
eign names  and  attributes,  to  en- 
snare the  unwary ;  but  the  promises 
of  their  ambitious  bills  of  fare  are  ill 
carried  oat  exoept  in  the  matter  of 
payment.  Most  of  the  hotels  have 
oopioos  tabUi  d^hoU^  and,  at  an  ex- 
tremely low  price,  cover  the  board 
with  the  semblance  of  a  good  dinner ; 
bat  the  cheapness  probably  com- 
ptls  resort  to  the  baser  stratagems 
and  devices  of  the  culinary  art,  for, 
iltboogb  thej  maj  paM  muster  well 
cnoi^  for  a  sbort  lame,  few  per- 


sons whose  digestive  orgnns  are 
habituated  to  plain  wholesome  food 
will  long*  endure,  without  detriment, 
those  composite  dishes  and  suspici- 
ous condiments.  The  two  great 
faults  of  German  cookery,  a  pro- 
fusion of  grease  and  a  superabun- 
dance of  acid,  are  here  carried  to 
an  extreme  highly  obnoxious  to  for- 
eigners; and  the  really  magnificent 
asparagus,  white  and  tender  from 
n)ot  to  tip^  which  their  environs 
yield,  is  spoiled,  for  an  Englishman, 
by  the  melted  butter,  transparent 
as  oil,  and  of  cross  flavour,  with 
which  it  is  held  indispensable  to 
combine  it.  Ckx)d  cooks  are  ex- 
tremely rare  here,  even  according 
to  the  Prussian  estimate,  and  are 
quickly  caught  up  Avhen  discov- 
ered; but  a  great  many  persons, 
the  talents  of  whose  domestic  artist 
do  not  reach  beyond  everyday  re* 
quirements,  employ  when  they 
give  a  dinner,  cooks  who  have  es- 
tablishments of  their  own,  extensive 
kitchens,  where  they  prepare  a  re- 
past, which  is  then  sent  to  the  house 
of  their  customer,  when  the  last 
touches,  the  final  neating  and  sauc- 
ing, are  given  to  it.  We  should 
think  this  an  unsatisfactory  way  of 
doing  things  in  England,  at  least  as 
a  general  practice,  but  here  it  is 
found  to  answer  pretty  well,  and 
thus  are  many  houses,  even  very 
great  ones,  snpplied,  whether  the 
case  be  one  for  a  great  banquet  or 
for  a  neat  dinner  to  a  select  party. 
The  dinner-hour  is  generally  very 
early  in  Berlin.  Few  persons  sit 
down  to  table  later  than  three 
o'clock,  and  the  burgher  class  dine 
at  one  or  two.  The  King  and  royfd 
family  frequently  dine  at  three,  and 
five  is  considered  a  very  late  hour, 
beyond  which  no  Berliner,  that  I 
ever  heard  of,  waits  for  his  nrinci- 
pjil  meal.  Some  of  the  diplomat- 
ists retain  their  foreign  habits  and 
dine  at  the  hours  common  in  Paris 
and  London.  It  would  be  an  omis- 
sion to  talk  of  dinners  in  Berlin, 
without  mentioning  one  singular 
custom  that  prevails — a  custom  I 
have  met  with  in  no  other  part  of 
Germany,  and  which  I  believe  to  be 
confined  to  this  capital,  or  at  least 
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to  be  Dnknown  beyond  a  very  limit- 
e<l  district  of  Prussia.  When,  the 
meal  being  at  an  end,  the  diners 
rise  from  table  and  pass  into  an- 
other room,  tliey  tarn  to  each  other 
and  go  through  a  set  form  of  bowing 
and  salutation.  Everybody  bows 
to  everybody;  the  ladies  curtsy, 
as  Prussian  ladies  are  apt  to  curtsy, 
with  an  elaborate  grace  and  for- 
mality, worthy  of  the  days  of  the 
minuet;  I  tliink  I  do  not  err  when 
I  say  that  I  have  seen  some  men 
shake  hands  and  women  even  kiss 
each  other ;  but  if  this  took  place  it 
probably  was  only  after  some  re- 
markably good  ainner.  Occasion- 
ally you  hear  something  nmrmnred 
by  the  persons  lK)wing  to  you,  but 
as  to  wliether  there  be  any  set  form 
of  speech  appropriated  to  the  cere- 
mony, I  confess  my  ignorance.  The 
intention  is  doubtless  a  friendly 
one;  that,  namely,  of  desiring  to 
you  a  good  digestion, — which  real- 
ly, considering  the  composition  of 
many  Berlin  dinners,  is  no  super- 
fltious  wish.  It  is,  in  another  form 
tlie  **Buen  provecbsl" — may  it 
profit  you — of  the  courteous  bpan- 
lard  when  he  finOs  you  at  a  meal. 
As  to  the  rise  of  the  practice,  it  is 
difficult  to  si>eak — whether  it  be  an 
ancient  Wendish  usage,  handed  down 
through  centuries,  or  a  modem  in- 
novation, first  suggested  by  tough 
,Tiand8  and  an  anti-gastric  style  of 
cookery.  If  it  be  borrowed  from 
any  other  country  it  baa  doubtless 
died  out  in  the  land  of  its  origin. 
I  have  remarked  that  some  Berlin- 
ers  seemed  rather  ashamed  of  it,  as 
of  something  old-fashioned,  or  out 
of  date,  that  must  seem  ridiculous 
to  foreigners ;  but  in  truth  there  is 
nothing  objectionable  in  the  custom, 
which  is  a  cordial  and  courteous 
one,  althouffh  strangers  may  be  apt 
to  stare  a  little  when,  for  the  first 
time,  immediately  after  dinner,  they 
behold  the  entire  company  bowing 
in  pairs,  and  then  facing  to  the 
right  about  to  renew  the  perform- 
ance with  somebody  else,  and  so  on 
until  they  have  got  through  the 
whole  party. 
Upon  the  whole,  ibre^^aers  are 


not  generally  particularly  charmed 
with  Berlin  society,  even  w^ith  the 
best,  but  find  it  stiff  and  nngenial. 
Of  course  there  are  exceptions,  eftpe- 
cjally  in  the  case  of  those  natives 
whom  foreign  travel  has  weaned 
from  home  pr^'udices  and  from  ex- 
aggerated eatioHites  of  self.  As  to 
the  lower  onlers,  they  are  simply 
boors — a  definition  which  may  justly 
be  extended  to  all  classes  except 
those  better  ones  which  in  all  coun- 
tries have  more  or  less  of  the  polish 
given  by  superiority  of  education 
and  associations.  Berlin  is  noted  in 
Grermany  and  in  Prussia  for  the  bad 
manners  of  its  inhabitants,  the  gross- 
ness  and  brutality  of  its  lower  orders, 
who  render  the  streets  positively 
unpleasant,  especially  for  ladies,  by 
their  shanjbling  mode  of  walking, 
their  carelessness  of  which  side  of 
the  path  they  take,  their  propensity 
to  push  agai'  st  the  passengers,  and 
their  rude  practice  of  staring  fixedly 
at  persons  in  whose  appearance  any- 
tiling  strikes  them  as  in  tlie  slightest 
degree  different  from  what  they  are 
used  to  see  amongst  themselves.  Go 
down  southwards,  and  as  soon  as 
you  pass  the  Saxon  frontier,  you 
mark  the  difference  in  the  people; 
and  at  Dresden  you  are  struck  with 
the  contrast  to  the  overgrown  pro- 
vincial town  which  the  Berliners 
pretentiously  style  the  Athens  on 
the  Spree.  Gladly  would  I  conduct 
you,  at  this  pleasant  season  of  the 
year,  to  the  Saxon  capital  and  its 
cheerful  promenades,  its  picturesque 
environs,  its  treasures  of  art,  its  civil, 
good-natured  inhabitants — so  Eng- 
lish in  appearance,  especially  the 
women,  that  one  recognises  kin- 
dred, and  almost  fancies  one^s  self 
at  home — and  then  on  to  Saxon 
Switserland  to  enjoy  the  delightful 
prospect  from  the  Bastei,  visit  the 
curiosities  of  Konigstein,  and  inhale 
the  pure  breezes  that  blow  over 
those  wooiled  hills.  But  for  the 
present  I  must  abstain,  and  con- 
clude this  letter,  already  full  long, 
from  him  who  is,  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  your  attached  and  de- 
tached YXDKTTS. 
^  BuuM,  ^tkJwM^  1868. 
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CHRO^CLSS  OF  CARLINGFORD  :  THE  PERPETUAL  CURATE. 


PART  n. — CnAPTSR  IV, 


Mr.  Vkntwobth's  sormon  on 
Easter  Sunilay  was  one  wbioh  he 
himself  long  remembered,  though 
it  la  doubtml  whether  any  of  l\is 
coDgregaUon  had  memories  as  faith- 
fol.  To  tell  the  truth,  the  young 
man  pat  a  black  cross  upon  it  with 
hia  blackest  ink,  a  memorial  of 
meaoing  unknowTi  to  anybody  hot 
himself.  It  was  a  curious  little 
cennon,  each  as  may  still  be  heard 
in  some  Anglican  pulpits.  Though 
he  had  heart  and  mind  enough  to 
oonoeiTe  something  of  those  natu- 
ral depths  of  divine  significance 
and  human  interest,  which  are 
the  ver^  essence  of  the  Easter 
festival,  it  was  not  into  these  t!.at 
Mr.  Went  worth  entered  in  his  ser- 
mon. He  spoke,  in  very  choice 
little  sentences,  of  the  beneficence 
of  the  Church  in  appointing  such  a 
feast,  and  of  all  the  beautiful  ar- 
rangements she  had  made  for  the 
keeping  of  it.  But  even  in  the 
^>eaking,  in  the  excited  state  of 
mind  he  was  in,  it  occurred  to  the 
joang  man  to  see,  by  a  sudden  flash 
of  illnmination,  how  much  higher, 
how  much  more  catholic,  after  all. 
hk  teaching  would  have  been,  ooula 
he  bat  have  once  ignored  the  Church, 
and  gone  direct,  as  Nature  bade, 
to  ttMt  empty  grave  in  which  all 
the  hopes  of  humanity  had  been 
cotombed.  He  saw  it  by  gleams  of 
that  perverse  light  which  seemed 
more  Satanic  tljan  heavenly  in  the 
moments  it  choee  for  shining,  while 
he  was  preaching  his  little  sermon 
aboot  the  Chnrch  and  her  beautiful 
institution  of  Easter,  just  as  he  bad 
leen  the  non-importance  of  his  lily- 
wreath  and  surplices  as  he  was 
aboQt  to  satfer  martyrdom  for  them. 
Ail  these  Gircamstances  were  hard 
opoQ  the  young  man.  Looking 
wwn  straight  into  the  severe  iron- 
grey  eyes  of  his  aunt  Leonora,  he 
coDld  not  of  coarse  so  much  as 
oodify  a  ainglo   sentence  of  the 
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discourse  ho  was  uttering,  no  more 
than  he  could  permit  himself  to 
slur  over  a  single  monotone  of  the 
service;  but  that  sudden  bewilder- 
ing perception  that  he  ooald  Iiave 
done  so  much  better — that  the  loft- 
iest nigh-Ohurchism  of  all  might 
have  been  consistent  enough  with 
Skelmersdale,  had  he  but  gone  into 
the  heart  of  the  matter — ^gave  a  bit- 
terness to  the  deeper,  unseen  current 
of  the  curate's  thoughts. 

Besides,  it  was  terrible  to  feel 
that  he  could  not  abstract  himself 
from  personal  concerns  even  in  the 
most  sacred  duties.  He  was  con- 
scious that  the  two  elder  sisters 
went  away,  and  that  only  poor 
aunt  Dora,  her  weak-minded  ring- 
lets limp  with  tears,  came  tremu- 
lous to  the  altar-rails.  When  the 
service  was  over,  and  the  young 
priest  was  disrobing  himself,  she 
came  to  him  and  gave  a  spas- 
modic, sympathetic,  half-reproach- 
ful nressure  to  his  hand.  "  Oh, 
Franic,  my  dear,  I  did  it  for  the 
best,"  said  Miss  Dora,  with  a  dole- 
ful countenance;  and  the  Perpetual 
Curate  knew  that  his  doom  was 
sealed.  He  put  the  best  face  he, 
could  upon  the  matter,  having  saf|r 
cient  doubts  of  his  own  wisdom  ft> 
subdue  the  high  temper  of .  the 
Wentworths  for  that  moment  at 
least 

"  What  was  it  you  did  for  the 
best?"  said  tlie  Curate  of  St 
Roque's.  I  suppose,  after  all,  it 
was  no  such  great  matter  hearing 
me  as  you  thought;  but  I  told  you* 
I  was  not  an  ambitious  preacher. 
This  is  a  day  for  worship,  not  for 
talk." 

"  Ah  1  yes,"  smd  Miss  Dora,  "  but 
oh,  Frank,  my  dear,  it  is  hard  upon 
me,  after  all  my  expectations.  It 
would  have  been  so  nice  to  have 
had  you  at  Skelmersdale.  I  hoped 
you  would  marry  Julia  Trench,  and 
we  should  all  have  been  so  happy 
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nrvl  porlmps  if  I  had  not  begged 
l.tonom  to  coiue  just  now,  thinking 
\x  would  Im)  80  nice  to  take  you  jast 
iu  your  usual  way — but  she  most 
known  sooner  or  later,"  said 
jHH»r  aunt  Dora,  looking  wisttally  in 
hti»  faoo.  **  Oh,  Frank,  I  hoi)e  yon 
don't  tliink  I'm  to  blame.'* 

I  never  should  have  married 
Julia  Trench,"  said  the  Ourate, 
gloomily.  lie  did  not  enter  into 
tho  quoHtion  of  Miss  Dora's  gnilt 
or  iniujcence — he  gave  a  glance  at 
tlio  lilies  on  the  altar,  and  a  sigh. 
Tho  chances  were  he  would  never 
marry  anvbody,  but  loyalty  to  Lucy 
donmnded  instant  repudiation  of 
nny  other  possible  bride.  "Where 
arc  you  going,  aunt  Dora;  back  to 
tho  Hlue  Boar?  or  will  }ou  come 
uith  me?"  he  said,  as  they  stood 
together  at  the  door  of  St.  Roqne's. 
Mr.  AVentworth  felt  as  if  he  had 
oaught  tho  beginning  threads  of  a 
good  many  different  lines  of  thought, 
which  he  would  be  glad  to  be  alone 
to  work  out. 

"  You'll  come  back  with  me  to 
the  inn  to  Innch  ?"  said  Miss  Dora. 
"Oh,  Frank,  my  dear,  remember 
your  Christian  feelings,  and  don't 
make  a  breach  in  the  family.  It 
will  be  bad  enough  to  face  your 
poor  dear  father,  after  he  knows 
what  Leonora  means  to  do;  and  I 
do  so  w^nt  to  talk  to  you,"  said  the 
poor  woman,  eagerly  clinging  to  his 
Irra.  "  You  always  were  fond  of 
your  poor  aunt  Dora,  Frank;  when 
you  were  quite  a  little  trot  you  used 
always  to  like  me  best ;  and  in 
the  holiday  times,  when  you  came 
down  from  Harrow,  I  used  always 

•  to  hear  all  your  troubles.  If  yon 
would  only  have  confidence  in  me 

,^liow." 

"  But  what  if  I  have  no  troubles 
to  confide?"  said  Mr.  Wentworth; 
"a  man  and  a  boy  are  very  differ- 
ent tilings.  Ck)me,  aunt  Dora,  I'll 
Bee  you  safe  to  your  inn.  What 
should  I  have  to  grumble  about? 
I  have  plenty  to  do,  and  it  is  Easter ; 
and  few  men  can  have  everything 
their  own  way." 

"  You  won't  acknowledge  that 
you're    vexed,"  said   anot  Dora, 
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almost  crying  under  her  veil,  "but 
I  can  see  it  all  the  same.  You 
always  were  such  a  true  Went- 
worth ;  but  if  you  only  would  give 
in,  and  say  that  you  are  disappoint- 
ed and  angry  with  us  aU,  I  could 
bear  it  better,  Frank.  I  would  not 
feel  then  that  you  thought  it  my 
fault  I  And  oh,  Frank,  dear,  you 
don't  consider  bow  disappointed 
your  poor  dear  aunt  Leonora  waal 
It's  just  as  hard  upon  us,"  she  con- 
tinued, pressing  bis  arm  in  her 
•eagerness,  "  as  it  is  upon  you.  We 
had  all  so  set  our  hearts  on  having 
you  at  Skelmersdale.  Don't  yon 
think,  if  you  were  giving  your 
mind  to  it,  you  might  see  things 
in  a  different  light?"  with  another 
pressure  of  his  arm.  "  Oh,  Frank, 
what  does  it  matter,  after  all,  if 
the  heart  is  right.,  whether  you  read 
the  service  in  your  natural  voice, 
or  give  that  little  quaver  at  the  end  ? 
I  am  sure,  for  my  part  " 

"My  dear  aunt,"  said  Mr.  Went- 
worth, naturally  incensed  by  this 
manner  of  description,  "I  must  be 
allowed  to  say  that  my  convictions 
are  fixed,  and  not  likely  to  be  al- 
tered. I  am  a  priest,  and  you  are 
— a  woman."  He  stopped  short, 
with  perhaps  a  little  bitterness. 
It  was  very  true  she  was  a  woman, 
unqualified  to  teach,  but  yet  she 
and  her  sisters  were  absolnto  in 
Skelmersdale.  He  made  a  little 
gulp  of  his  momentary  irritation, 
and  walked  on  in  silence,  with  Miss 
Dora's  kind  wistful  hand  clinging 
to  his  ann. 

"  But,  dear  Frank,  among  us 
Protestants,  you  know,  there  is  no 
sacerdotal  caste,"  said  Miss  Dora, 
opportunely  recollecting  some  scrap 
of  an  Exeter  Hall  speech.  "  We 
are  all  kings  and  priests  to  God. 
Oh,  Frank,  it  is  Gerald's  example 
that  has  led  you  away.  I  am  sure, 
before  you  went  to  Oxford  you  were 
never  at  all  a  ritualist— even  Leo- 
nora thought  you  such  a  pious  boy ; 
and  I  am  sure  your  good  sense 

must  teach  you  "  faltered  aunt 

Dora,  trying  her  sister's  grand 
tone. 

"Hush,  hnsh^  I  can't  have  you 


begin  to  argae  with  me ;  yon  are 
not  my  aant  Lieonora,^'  said  the 
Curate,  half  amused  in  spite  of  him- 
fielfl  This  encouraged  #he  anxioas 
woman,  and,  clasping  his  arm  closer 
tlum  ever,  ahe  poured  out  all  her 
heart 

**0h,  Frank,  if  yoa  could  only 
modify  your  views  a  little!  It  is 
not  that  there  is  any  difference 
between  your  views  and  ours,  except 
jost  in  words,  my  dear.  Flowers 
are  very  pretty  decorations,  and  I 
know  you  look  very  nice  in  your 
surplice ;  and  I  am  sore,  for  my  part, 
I  should  not  mind — but  then  that 
b  not  carrying  the  Word  of  God  to 
the  people,  as  Leonora  says.  If  the 
heart  is  right,  what  does  it  matter 
about  the  altar?*'  said  aunt  Dora, 
unconsciously  (alliog  upon  the  very 
argument  that  had  occurred  to  her 
nephew's  perplexed  mmd  in  the 
pulpit  Even  though  I  was  in 
rach  trouble,  I  can't  tell  you  what 
a  happiness  it  was  to  take  the 
sacrament  from  your  hands,  my 
<lear,  dear  boy;  and  but  for  these 
flowers  and  things  that  could  do 
nobody  any  good,  poor  dear  Leo- 
D6ra,  who  is  very  fond  of  you, 
though  perhaps  you  don't  think  it, 
oould  have  had  that  happiness  too. 
Oh,  Frank,  don't  you  think  yon 
could  give  up  these  things  that 
don't  matter  ?  If  you  were  just  to 
tdl  Leonora  yon  have  been  think- 
mg  it  over,  and  that  you  see  you've 
made  a  mistake,  and  that  in 
fatare  

"  Ton  don't  mean  to  insult  me  ?'* 
aaid  the  young  n>an.  Hush — 
hush;  jou  don't  know  what  you 
are  saying.  Not  to  be  made  Arch- 
Ushop  of  Oanterburv,  instead  of  Vicar 
of  Skelmersdale.  I  don't  understand 
how  yon  oould  suggest  such  a  thing 
to  me." 

Miss  Dora's  veil,  which  she  had 
partly  lifted,  here  fell  over  her  face, 
as  it  had  kept  doing  all  the  time 
ahe  was  speaking — but  this  time 
she  did  not  pnt  it  back.  She  was 
no  longer  able  to  contain  herself, 
hot  wept  hot  tears  of  distress  and 
▼exatioOf  under  the  flimsy  covering 
0^  laoa     ^  Ko,  c£  course,  yoa  will 


not  do  it— you  will  far  rather  be 
haughty,  and  say  it  is  my  fault," 
said  poor  Miss  Dora.  "  We  have  all 
so  much  pride,  we  Wentworths — and 
you  never  think  of  our  disappoint- 
ment, and  how  we  all  calculated 
upon  having  you  at  Skelmersdale. 
and  how  happy  we  were  to  be,  and 
that    you    were  to   marry  Julia 

Trench  " 

It  was  just  at  this  moment  that 
the  two  reached  the  corner  of  Pric- 
kett's  Lane.  Lucy  Wodehouse  had 
been  down  there  seeing  the  sick 
woman.  She  had,  indeed,  been 
carrying  her  dinner  to  that  poor 
creature,  and  was  just  turning  into 
Grange  Lane,  with  her  bine  ribbons 
hidden  under  the  grey  cloak,  and 
a  little  basket  in  her  hand.  They 
met  full  in  the  face  at  this  corner, 
and  Miss  Dora's  words  reached 
Lucy's  ears,  and  went  through  and 
through  her  with  a  little  nervous 
thrill.  She  had  not  time  to  think 
whether  it  was  pain  or  only  surprise 
that  moved  her,  and  was  not  even 
self-[>osse3sed  enough  to  observe  the 
tremulous  pressure  of  the  Curate's 
hand,  as  he  shook  hands  with  her, 
and  introduced  his  aunt  "I  have 
just  been  to  see  the  poor  woman 
at  No.  10,"  said  Lucy.  "She  is 
very  ill  to-day.  If  you  had  time, 
it  would  bo  kind  of  you  to  see  her. 
I  think  she  has  something  on  her 
mind." 

'*  I  will  go  there  before  I  go  to 
Wharfside,"   said   Mr.  Wentworth. 

Are  you  coming  down  to  the  ser- 
vice this  afternoon?  I  am  afraid 
it  will  be  a  long  service,  for  there 
are  all  these  little  Burrowses,  you 
know  ^" 

"  Yes,  I  am  godmother,"  said 
Lucy,  and  smiled  and  gave  liim  her 
hand  again  as  she  passed  him,  while 
aunt  Dora  looked  on  with  curious 
eyes.  The  poor  curate  heaved  a 
mighty  sigh  as  he  looked  after  the 
grey  cloak.  Not  his  the  privilege 
now,  to  walk  with  her  to  the  green 
door,  to  take  her  basket  from  the 
soft  hand  of  the  merdful  sister.  On 
the  contrary,  he  had  to  turn  his 
back  upon  Lucy,  and  walk  on  with 
aunt  Dora  to  the  inn— at  this  mo- 
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ment  a  symbolical  action  "wbich 
seemed  to  embody  his  fate. 

"  Where  is  Wharfdide  ?  and  who 
are  the  little  Barrowses?  and  what 
does  the  yonng  lady  mean  by  being 
godmother?"  said  aontDora.  "She 
looks  very  sweet  and  nice ;  but  what 
is  tlie  meaning  of  that  grey  cloak? 
Oh,  Frank,  I  hope  you  don't  approve 
of  nunneries,  and  that  sort  of  thing. 
It  is  such  foolishness.  My  dear,  the 
Christian  life  is  very  hard,  as  your 
aunt  Leonora  always  says.  She  says 
she  can  t  bear  to  see  people  playing  at 
Christianity—*' 

"  People  should  not  speak  of 
things  they  don't  understand,'*  said 
the  Perpetual  Co  rate.  "  Your  Exe- 
ter Ilall  men,  aunt  Dora,  are  like 
the  old  ascetics — they  try  to  make  a 
merit  of  Christianity  by  calling  it 
bard  and  terrible;  but  there  are 
8omo  sweet  souls  in  the  world,  tt) 
whom  it  comee  natural  as  sunshine 
In  May."  And  the  young  Anglican, 
with  a  glance  behind  him  from  the 
corner  of  his  eye,  followed  the  fair 
figure,  which  he  believed  he  was 
never,  with  a  clear  conscience,  to 
accompany  any  more.  "  Now,  here  is 
your  inn,"  he  said,  after  a  little 
pause.  **  Wharfside  is  a  district, 
where  I  am  going  presently  to  con- 
duct service,  and  the  little  Bnrrowses 
kre  a  set  of  little  heathens,  to  whom  I 
am  to  administer  holy  baptism  this 
Easter  Sunday.  Good-bye  just 
now." 

Ob,  Frank,  my  dear,  just  oome 
in  for  a  moment  and  tell  Leonora — it 
will  show  her  how  wrong  she  is," 
said  poor  aunt  Dora,  clinging  to  his 
arm. 

Iwight  or  wrong,  I  am  not  going 
into  any  controversy.  My  aunt 
Leonora  knows  perfectly  well  wha|; 
she  is  doiog,"  said  the  Carate,  with 
the  best  smile  he  could  muster; 
and  sa  shook  hands  with  her  reso- 
lutely, and  walked  back  again  all  the 
way  down  Grange  Lane,  past  the 
green  door  to  his  own  house.  No- 
body was  about  the  green  door  at 
that  particular  moment  to  ask  him 
in  to  luncheon,  as  sometimes  hap- 
pened. He  walked  down  all  the  way 
to  Mrs.  Hadwin's.  with  aomethiog 
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of  the  sensations  of  a  man  who  has 
just  gone  through  a  dreadful  opera- 
tion, and  feels  with  a  kind  of  dull  sur- 
prise after,  •that  everything  around 
him  is  just  the  same  as  before.  He 
had  come  through  a  fiery  trial, 
though  nobody  knew  of  it;  and, 
just  at  this  moment,  when  he 
wanted  all  his  strength,  how  strange 
to  feel  that  haunting  sense  of  an 
unnecessary  sacrifice — that  troubled 
new  vein  of  thought  which  would  be 
worked  out,  and  which  concerned 
matters  more  important  than  Skel- 
mersdale,  weighty  as  that  was.  He 
took  his  sermon  out  of  his  pocket 
when  he  got  home,  and  marked  a 
cross  upon  it,  as  we  have  already 
said ;  but,  being  still  a  young 
man,  he  was  thankful  to  snatch  a 
morsel  of  lunch,  and  hasten  out 
again  to  his  duty,  instead  of  stay- 
ing to  argue  the  question  with  him- 
self. Ho  went  to  No.  10  Prickett's 
Lane,  and  was  a  long  time  with 
the  sick  woman,  listening  to  all 
the  woeful  tale  of  a  troubled  life, 
which  the  poor  sick  creature  had 
been  contemplating  for  days  and 
days,  in  her  solitude,  through 
those  strange  exaggerated  death- 
gleiuns  which  Miss  Leonora  Went- 
worth  would  have  called  the  light 
of  eternity."  She  remembered  all 
sorts  of  sins,  great  and  small, 
which  filled  her  with  nervous  ter- 
rors; and  it  was  not  till  close  upon 
the  hoar  for  the  Wharfside  ser- 
vice, that  the  curate  could  leave  his 
tremulous  penitent.  The  school- 
room was  particolarly  full  that  day. 
Easter,  perhaps,  had  touched  the 
hearts — it  certainly  had  refreshed 
the  toilettes  of  the  bargemen's 
wives  and  daughters.  Some  of 
them  felt  an  inward  conviction 
that  their  new  ribbons  were  un- 
doubtedly owing  to  the  clergyman's 
influence,  and  that  Tom  and  Jim 
would  have  bestowed  the  money 
otherwise  before  the  Church  plant- 
ed her  pickets  in  this  comer  of  the 
enemy's  camp;  and  the  conviction, 
though  not  of  an  elevated  descrip- 
tion, was  a  great  deal  better  than 
no  conviction  at  all.  Mr.  Went- 
worth's  little  sermon  to  tbem  was 
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I  great  improTement  upon  his  ser- 
mon it  St.  Roqae's.  He  told  them 
about  the  empty  grfkre  of  Christ, 
and  how  He  called  the  weeping 
woman  by  her  name,  and  showed 
her  the  earnest  of  the  end  of  all 
sorrows.  There  were  some  people 
who  cried,  thinking  of  the  dead 
who  were  stall  waiting  for  Easter, 
which  was  more  than  anybody  did 
when  Mr.  Wentworth  discom'sed 
Bpon  the  beaatifnl  institutions  of 
the  OhnrcVs  year;  and  a  great 
many  of  the  congregation  stayed 
to  see  Tom  Bnrrows^s  six  children 
oome  np  for  baptism,  preceded  by 
the  new  baby,  whose  infant  claims 
to  Christianity  the  Curate  had  so 
strongly  insisted  upon,  to  the  awak- 
ening of  s  fatherly  conscience  in 
the  honest  bargemani  Lucy  Wode- 
house,  without  her  grey  cloak,  stood 
at  the  font,  holding  that  last  tiny 
applicant  for  saving  grace,  while  all 
the  other  little  heathens  were  sign- 
ed with  the  sacred  cross.  And, 
strangely  enough,  when  the  young 
priest  and  the  vonng  woman  8t<:)od 
80  near  each  other,  solemnly  pledff- 
iag,  one  after  another,  each  little 


sun-browned,  round-eyed  pagan  to 
be  Christ^s  faithful  servant  and 
soldier,  the  cloud  passed  away  from 
the  firmament  of  both.  Neitlier  of 
them,  perhap:*,  was  of  a  very  en- 
lightened character  of  soul.  They 
believed  they  were  doing  a  great 
work  for  Tom  Burrows's  six  chil- 
dren, calling  Qod  to  His  promise 
on  their  behalf,  and  setting  the 
little  feet  straight  for  the  gates  of 
the  eternal  city :  and  in  their  young 
love  and  faith  their  hearts  rose. 
Perhaps  it  was  foolish  of  Mr.  Went- 
worth  to  suffer  himself  to  walk  home 
again  thereafter,  as  of  old,  with  the 
Miss  Wodehouses — but  it  was  so 
usual,  and,  after  all,  tliey  were  going 
the  same  w.ay.  But  it  was  a  very 
silent  walk,  to  the  wonder  of  the 
elder  sister,  who  could  not  under- 
stand what  it  meant .  "  The  Wharf- 
side  service  always  does  me  good," 
said  Mr.  Weutworth,  with  a  sigh. 
"  And  me,  too,"  said  Lucy ;.  and  then 
they  talked  a  little  about  the  poor 
woman  in  No.  10.  But  that  Easter 
Sunday  was  not  like  other  Sundays, 
though  Miss  Wodehouse  could  not  tell 
why. 


Next  day  the  Miss  Wentworths 
ma^le  a  sokmn  call  at  the  Rectory, 
having  known  an  annt  of  Mrs.  Mor- 
gan at  some  period  of  their  history, 
and  being  moch  disposed,  besides, 
with  natnral  curiosity,  to  ascertain 
all  about  their  nephew's  circum- 
stances. Their  entrance  interrupted 
a  consultation  between  the  Rector 
and  his  wife.  Mr.  Morgan  was 
slightly  heated,  and  had  evidently 
been  talking  about  something  that 
ezdted  him;  while  she,  poor  lady, 
looked  Jest  snfSdently  sympathe- 
tio  and  indignant  to  withdraw  her 
mind  from  that  first  idea  which 
Qsoally  sDggested  itself  on  the  en- 
trance of  visitors — which  was,  what 
eoold  they  possibly  thmk  of  her  if 
tbey  sopposed  the  carpet,  &c.,  to 
be  her  own  choice  f  Mrs.  Morgan 
oist  her  eyes  with  a  troubled  look 
ipoQ  tbe  big  card  which  bad  been 


JL  V. 

brought  to  her — ^Miss  Wentworth, 
Miss  Leonora  Wentworth,  Miss  Dora 
Wentworth.  "  Sisters  of  his,  I  sup- 
pose, William,"  she  said  in  an  under- 
tone ;  "  now  do  be  civil,  dear."  There 
was  no  time  for  anything  more  be- 
fore the  three  ladies  sailed  in.  Miss 
Leonora  took  the  initiative,  as  was 
natural. 

"  You  don't  remember  us,  I  dare- 
say," she  said,  taking  Mrs.  Morgun^s 
hands;  we  used  to  know  your  auut 
Sidney,  when  she  lived  at  the  Her- 
mitage. Don't  you  recollect  the 
Miss  Wentwortlis  of  Skelmersdale? 
Charlie  Sidney  spent  part  of  his 
furlough  with  us  last  summer  and 
Ada  writes  about  you  often.  We  could 
not  be  in  Carlingford  without  coming 
to  see  the  relation  of  such  a  dear 
fnend." 

•*  I  am  so  glad  to  see  anvbody 
^ho  knows  my  annt  Sidney,  said 
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Mrs.  Morgan,  with  modified  enthu- 
siasm. "  Mr.  Morgan,  Miss  Went- 
wortb.  It  was  scch  a  dear  little 
bouse  that  hermitage.  I  spent 
some  very  happy  days  there.  Oh 

J res,  I  recollect  Skelmersdale  perfect- 
y;  hut,  to  tell  the  truth,  there  is 
one  of  the  clergy  in  Carlingford  called 
"Wentworth,  and  I  Uiooght  it  migbt 
be  some  relations  of  his  coming  to 
call.'' 

"Just  so,"  said  Miss  Wentworth, 
settling  herself  in  tlie  nearest  easy- 
chair.  "  And  so  it  is,"  cried  Miss 
Dora;  "we  are  his  aunts,  dear  boy — 
we  are  very  fond  of  him.  We  came 
on  purpose  to  see  him.  We  are  so 
glad  to  hear  that  he  is  liked  in  Oar- 
Ungford." 

**  Oh — yes,"  said  the  Rector's  wife, 
and  nobody  else  took  any  notice  of 
Miss  Dora's  little  outburst.  As  for 
Mr.  Morgan,  he  addressed  Miss  Leo- 
nora, as  if  she  had  done  something 
particulady  naughty,  and  he  bad  a 
great  mind  to  give  her  an  imposi- 
tion. "  You  have  not  been  very 
long  in  Carlingford,  I  suppose,' 
said  the  Hector,  as  if  that  were  a 
sin. 

"  Only  since  Saturday,'*  said 
Miss  Leonora.  "  We  came  to  see 
Mr.  Frank  Wentworth,  who  is  at  St 
Roque's.  I  don't  know  what  your 
bishop  is  about,  to  permit  all  tiiose 
flowers  and  candlesticks.  For  my 
part  I  never  disguise  my  senti- 
ments. I  mean  to  tell  my  nephew 
plainly  that  his  way  of  conducting 
the  service  is  far  from  being  to  my 
mind." 

"  Leonora,  dear,  perhape  Mr. 
Morgan  would  speat  to  Frank 
about  it,*'  interposed  Miss  Dora, 
anxiously ;  ^  he  was  always  a  dear 
boy,  and  advice  was  never  lost 
upon  him.  From  one  that  be  re- 
spected so  much  as  he  must  respect 
the  Rector  

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  Q^ite 
decline  interfering  with  Mr.  Went- 
worth; he  is  not  at  all  under  ray 
jurisdiction.  Indeed,"  said  the  Rec- 
tor, with  a  smile  of  anger,  *^  I  might 
be  more  truly  said  to  be  under  his, 
for  he  is  good  enongh  to  help  in  my 
parish  wiuoat  oonaolting  me;  bat 


that  is  not  to  the  purpose.  I  would 
not  for  the  world  attempt  to  interfere 
with  St.  Roque's." 

**  Dear,  I  am  sure  Mr.  Wentworth 
la  very  nice,  and  everything  we  have 
seen  of  him  in  private  we  have  liked 
very  much,"  said  Mrs.  Morgan,  with 
an  anxious  look  at  her  husband. 
She  was  a  good-natured  woman, 
and  the  handsome  curate  had  im- 
pressed her  favourably,  notwith- 
standing his  misdoings.  As  tor  a 
little  too  much  of  the  rubric,  I  think 
that  is  not  a  bad  fault  in  a  young 
man.  It  gets  softened  down  with 
a  little  experience;  and  I  do  like 
proper  solemnity  in  the  services  of  the 
Church.'' 

"  I  don't  call  intoning  proper 
solemnity,"  said  Miss  Leonora.  "  The 
Church  is  a  missionary  institution, 
that  is  my  idea.  Unless  you  are 
really  bringing  in  the  perishing  and 
saving  souls,  what  is  the  good  ?  and 
souls  will  never  be  saved  by  Easter 
decorations.  I  don't  know  what  my 
nephew  may  have  done  to  offend  you, 
Mr.  Morgan ;  but  it  is  very  sad  to  ua, 
who  have  very  strong  convictions 
on  the  subject,  to  see  him  wasting 
his  time  so.  I  daresay  there  is 
plenty  of  heathenism  in  Carlingford 
which  migbt  be  attacked  in  the  first 
place." 

"  I  prefer  not  to  diecuss  the  sub- 
ject," said  the  Rector.  "  So  long  as 
Mr.  Wentworth,  or  any  other  clergy- 
man, keeps  to  his  own  sphere  of  duty, 
I  should  be  the  last  in  the  world  to 
interfere  with  him." 

"  You  are  offended  with  Frank," 
said  Miss  Leonora,  fixing  her  iron- 
grey  eyes  m)on  Mr.  Morgan.  **  So 
am  I;  but  I  should  be  glad  if  you 
would  tell  me  all  about  it.  I  have 
particular  reasons  for  wishing  to 
know.  After  idl,  he  is  only  a  young 
man,"  slie  continued,  with  that 
instinct  of  kindred  which  dislikes 
to  hear  censure  from  any  lips  but 
its  own.  I  don't  think  there  can 
be  anything  more  than  inadvertenoe 
in  it  I  should  be  glad  if  yon 
would  tell  me  what  you  obiect  to 
in  him.  I  think  it  is  probable  that 
he  may  remain  a  long  time  in  Car- 
lingford," said  Miss  Leonora,  with 
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charming  candour,  "and  it  would 
be  pleasant  if  we  could  help  to  set 
him  right.  Yonr  advibe  and  ex- 
perience inight  be  of  80  mnch  use 
to  him.**  She  was  nut  aware  of 
the  covert  sarcasm  of  her  speech. 
She  did  not  know  that  the  Rec- 
tor'a  actoal  experience,  though  he 
was  half  as  old  again  as  her 
nephew,  bore  no  comparison  to  that 
of  the  Perpetual  Onrate.  She  spoke 
in  good-faith  and  good  natnre,  not 
moved  in  her  own  ^convictions  of 
what  must  be  done  in  respect  to 
Skelraersdale,  but  very  willing,  if 
that  were  po^ible,  to  do  a  good  turn 
to  Frank. 

^  I  am  sure,  dear,  what  we  have 
seen  of  Mr.  Wentworth  in  private, 
we  have  liked  very  nancb,"  said  the 
Rector's  sensible  wife,  with  a  depre- 
cating glance  towards  her  husband. 
The  Rector  took  no  notice  of  the 
glance ;  he  grew  slightly  red  in  his 
serions  middle-aged  face,  and  cleared 
his  throat  several  times  before  he 
began  to  speak. 

The  £&ct  is,  I  have  reason  to  be 
dissatisfied  with  Mr.  Wentworth,  as 
regards  my  own  parish,"  said  Mr. 
Moigan:  "personally  I  have  no- 
thing to  say  against  him — quite  the 
reverse;  ^probably,  as  you  say,  it 
arises  from  inadvertence,  as  he  is 
still  a  very  voung  man ;  but  " 

^Wbat  has  he  done?"  said  Miss 
Leonora,  pricking  up  her  ears. 

Once  more  Mr.  Morgan  cleared 
his  throat,  but  this  time  it  was  to 
keep  down  the  rising  anger  of  which 
he  was  unpleasaoUy  sensible. 
donH  generally  ent^  into  such  mat- 
ters with  people  whom  they  don't 
concern,"  he  said,  with  a  touch  of 
bit  natural  asperity;  ^'bnt  as  you 
are  Mr.  Wentwor&'s  relation^— ^ 
He  has  taken  a  step  perfectly  un- 
justifiable  in  every  respect;  he  has 
at  the  present  moment  a  mission 
going  on  ia  my  parish,  in  entire  in- 
dependence, I  will  not  say  defiance, 
of  me.  My  dear,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  look  at  me  so  deprecatingly :  I 
am  indignant  at  having  such  a 
liberty  taken  with  me.  I  don't 
pretend  not  to  be  indignant.  Mr. 
Wentworth  is  a  Tcry  young  man, 


and  may  not  know  any  better ;  but 
it  is  the  most  unwarrantable  intru- 
sion upon  a  clergyman's  rights.  I 
beg  your  pardon.  Miss  Wentworth : 
you  have  nothing  to  do  with .  my 
grievances ;  but  tJbe  fact  is,  my  wife 
and  I  were  discussiog  this  very  un- 
pleasant matter  when  you  came  in.'* 

A  mission  in  your  parish  ?''  said 
Miss  Leonora,  her  iron-grey  eyes 
lighting  up  with  a  sparkle  which  did 
not  look  like  indignation;  at  this 
point  it  was  necessary  that  Miss 
Dora  should  throw  herself  into  the 
breach. 

*^  Oh,  Mr.  Morgan,  I  am  sure  my 
dear  Frank  does  not  mean  itP 
cried  the  unlucky  peacemaker ;  he 
would  not  for  the  world  do  any- 
thing to  wound  anybody^B  feelings 
— it  must  be  a  mistake.^* 

"Mr.  Morgan  would  not  have 
mentioned  it  if  we  had  not  just 
been  talking  as  you  came  in,"  said 
the  Rector's  wife,  by  way  of 
smoothing  down  his  ruffied  tem- 
per and  giving  him  time  to  recover. 

feel  iure  it  is  a  mistake,  and 
that  everything  will  come  right  as 
soon  as  they  can  talk  it  over  by 
themselves.  The  last  Rector  was 
ntft  at  all  a  working  clergyman — 
and  perhaps  Mr.  Wentworth  felt  it 
was  his  duty— and  now  I  daresay 
he  forgets  that  it  is  not  his  own 
parish^  It  will  all  come  right  after 
a  time." 

"But  the  mission  is  effective,  I 
suppose,  or  you  would  not  object  to 
it?'*  said  Miss  Leonora,  who,  though 
a  very  religious  woman,  was  not  a 
peacemaker;  and  the  Rector,  whose 
temper  was  hasty,  swallowed  the 
bait.  He  entered  into  his  griev- 
ances more  fully  than  his  wife 
thought  consistent  with  his  dignity. 
She  sat  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
floor,  tracing  the  objectionable  pat- 
tern of  the  carpet  with  her  foot,  but 
too  much  vexed  for  the  moment  to 
think  of  those  bouquete  which  were 
BO  severe  a  cross  to  her  on  ordinary 
occasions.  Perhaps  she  was  think- 
ing secretly  to  herself  how  much 
better  one  knows  a  man  after  being 
married  to  him  three  months  than 
after  being  engaged  to  him  tea 
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years;  but  the  dieoovery  that  he  room  jost  before  the  Miss  Went- 

was  merely  a  man  after  all,  with  worths  rose  to  go— a  sign  apparent 

very  ordinary  defects  in  his  charac-  to  his  wife,  though  to  nobody  eUe. 

ter,  did  not  lessen  her  loyalty.    She  He  gave  Miss  Wentworth  his  arm 

sat  with  her  eyes  bent  upon  the  car-  to  the  door  with  an  embarrassed 

pet,  feeling  a  little  hot  and  uncom-  courtesy.    "  If  you  are  going  to 

fortaMe  as  her  husband  disclosed  stay  any  time  at  Oarliugford,  I  trust 

his  i^eakness,  and  watching    her  we  shall  see  more  of  you,"  said  Mr. 

opportunities  to  rush  in  and  say  a  Morgan:    "I  ought  to  beg  your 

softening  word  now  and  then.   The  pardon  for  taking  up  so  much  time 

chances  were,  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  with  my  affairs;"  and  the  Bector 

that  the  wife  grew  more  loyal,  if  that  was  much  taken  aback  when  Mist 

were  possible,  as  she  perceived  the  Wentworth  answered,  "  Thank  yon. 

necceseity  of  standing  by  him,  and  that  is  just  what  I  was  thinking.'' 

backing  him  out.   The  Rector  went  He  went  back  to  his  troubled  wifiB 

yery  fully  into  the  subject,  being  in  great  perplexity.   What  was  it 

drawn  out  by  Miss  Leonora's  ques-  that  was  just  what  she  was  think- 

tioDs,  ^nd  betrayed  an  extent  of  in-  ing? — that  he  would  see  more  of 

formation  strangely  opposed  to  the  them,  or  that  he  had  spoken  too 

ntter  ignorance  which  he  had  dis-  much  of  his  own  ^airs  ? 

played  at  Mr.  Wodehonse's  party.  **You  think  I  have  been  angry 


worth^s  services,  and  the  number  of  Mr.  Morgan  to  bis  wife,  who  was 
people  who  attended,  and  even  about  standing  looking  from  a  safe  dis- 
Tom  Burrows*s  six  ohildren  who  had  taiice  through  the  curtains  at  the 
been  baptised  the  day  before.  Some-  three  ladies,  who  were  holding  a 
how  Mr.  Morgan  took  this  last  par-  consultation  with  their  swvant  out 
ticular  as  a  special  offence ;  it  was  of  the  window  of  the  solemn  chariot 
this  which  had  roused  him  beyond  provided  by  the  Blue  Boar,  as  to 
his  usual  self-control.  Six  little  where  they  were  to  go  next 
heathens  brought  into  the  Christian  "Nonsense,  dear;  but  I  wish 
fold  in  his  own  parish  without  per-  you  had  not  said  quite  so  muoh 
mission  of  the  Bector  1  It  was  in-  about  Mr.  Wentworth,"  .  said  the 
deed  enough  to  try  any  clergyman's  Bector's  wife,  seizing  with  female 
temper.  Through  the  entire  nar-  art,  on  a  cause  for  her  annoyance 
rative  Miss  Dora  broke  in  now  and  which  would  not  wound  her  Welsh- 
then  with  a  little  wail  expressive  of  man's  amour  propre^  "  for  I  rather 
her  general  dismay  and  ^ief,  and  think  he  is  dependent  on  his  annts. 
certainty  that  her  dear  Frank  did  They  have  the  living  of  Skelmers- 
not  mean  it.  Mrs.  Morgan  repeated  dale,  I  know ;  and  I  remember 
apart  to  Miss  Wentworth  with  a  now  that  their  nephew  was  to 
troubled  brow  the  fiaot  that  all  they  have  had  it  I  hope  this  won't 
had  seen  of  Mr.  Wentworth  in  pri-  turn  them  against  him,  dear,"  said 
vate  they  had  liked  very  much ;  Mrs.  Morgan,  who  did  not  care  the 
to  which  aunt  Cecilia  answered,  least  in  the  world  about  Skelmers- 
"  Quite  so,"  with  her  beautifbl  dale,  looking  anxiously  in  her  hns- 
smile ;  while  Miss  Leonora  sat  and  band's  face. 

listened,  putting  artful    questions,      This  was  the  climax  of  the  Beo- 

and  fixing  the  heated  Bector  with  tor's  trouble.    "Why  did  not  yoa 

that  iron-grey  eye,  out  of  which  the  tell  me  that  before  ?"  he  said,  with 

sparkle  of  incipient  light  had  not  conjugal  injustice,  and  went  off  to 

f&ded.   Mr.  Morgan  naturally  said  his  study  with  a  disturbed  mind, 

a  great  deal  more  than  he  meant  to  thinking  that  perhaps  he  had  in- 

say,  and  after  it  was  said  he  was  jured  his  own  cbanoes  of  getting 

sorry;  but  he  did  not  show  the  rid  of  the  Perpetual  Curate.  If 

latter  sentiment  except  bv  silence  Mrs.  Morgan  had  permitted  herself 

and  an  uneasy  rustling  about  the  to  soliloquise  after  he  was  gone, 


and  made  an  idiot  of  myself,"  said 
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the  matter  of  her  thoaghta  might 
haY6  been  interesting;  but  as 
Ddther  ladiee  nor  gentlemen  in 
the  nineteenth  centnry  are  given 
to  tliat  useful  medinm  of  disclos- 
ing their  sentimenta,  the  veil  of 
priTscy  mnst  remain  over  the  mind 
of  the'Reotor^s  wife.  She  got  her 
gardening  gloTee  and  scissors,  and 
went  oat  immediately  after,  and 
bad  an  animated  disonssion  with 
the  gardener  abont  the  best  means 
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of  clothing  that  bit  of  wall,  over 
which  every  railway  train  was  visible 
which  leffe  or  entered  Oarlingford. 
That  fanctionary  was  of  opinion 
that  when  the  lime-trees  "growed  a 
bit*'  all  would  be  right;  but  Mrs. 
Morgan  was  reluctant  to  await  the 
slow  processes  of  nature.  She  forgot 
her  vexations  about  Mr.  Wentworth 
in  consideration  of  the  still  more 
palpable  inconvenience  of  the  passing 
train. 
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lOss  Dora  Wentworth  relapsed  into 
soppressed  Bobbing  when  the  three 
Isdiea  were  once  more  on  their  way. 
Between  each  little  access  a  few 
broken  words  fell  from  the  poor 
kdy*8  lips.  "  I  am  sure  dear  Frank 
did  not  mean  it,"  she  said ;  it  was  all 
the  plea  his  champion  could  find  for 
him. 

^He  did  not  mean  what?  to  do 
bis  duty  and  save  souls  ?"  said  Miss 
Leonora — "is  that  what  he  didn't 
meant  It  looks  very  much  ss  if 
be  did,  thongh — as  well  as  he  knew 
bow." 

Quite  so,  Leonora,"  said  Miss 
Ventworth. 

**Bat  he  could  not  mean  to  vex 
the  Rector,"  aaid  Miss  Dora — "  my 
poor  dear  Frank:  of  course  he 
meant  it  for  the  very  best  I  won- 
der yoo  don't  think  so,  Leonora — you 
who  are  so  fond  of  missions.  I  told 
joa  what  I  beard  him  saying  to  the 
yoong  lady  —  all  about  the  sick 
people  he  was  going  to  visit,  and 
die  children.  He  is  a  faithful  shep- 
herd, though  you  won't  think  so; 
and  I  am  sore  he  means  nothing 
but  " 

"  Hia  dnty,  I  think,"  said  the  iron- 
grey  sister,  reeolntely  indifferent  to 
Mise  Dora's  little  snifi^  and  turning 
ber  gaze  out  of  the  window,  nnlnckily 
just  al  the  moment  when  the  car- 
riage was  passing  Masters's  shop, 
whm  some  engravings  were  hang- 
bg  of  a  suspiciously  devotional  cha- 
racter. The  name  over  the  door, 
and  the  aspect  of  the  shop-window, 
were  lerriDly  soggeetive,  and  the 


fine  profile  of  the  Perpetual  Curate 
was  jost  visible  within  to  the  keen 
eyes  of  his  annt.  Miss  Dora,  for  her 
part,  dried  hers,  and,  beginning  to 
see  some  daylight,  addressed  herself 
anxiouply  to  the  task  of  obscuring  it, 
and  damaging  once  more  her  favour- 
ite's chance. 

Ab,  Leonora,  if  he  had  but  a 
sphere  of  his  own,"  cried  Miss  Dora, 
"  where  he  would  have  other 
tkings  to  think  of  than  the  robrio, 
and  decorations,  and  sisterhoods. 
I  don't  wish  any  harm  to  poor  dear 
old  Mr.  Shirley,  I  am  sure;  but 
when  Frank  is  in  the  rectory—" 

"I  thought  you  understood  that 
Frank  wrould  not  do  for  the  rectory," 
said  Miss  Leonora.  *' Sisterhoods  I 
— ^look  here,  there's  a  young  lady  in 
a  grey  cloak,  and  I  think  she's  going 
into  t?uU  shop :  if  Frank  carries  on 
that  sort  of  thing,  I  shall  think  him  a 
greater  fool  than  ever.  Who  is  that 
giri?" 

"I  am  sure  I  don't  know,  dear," 
said  Miss  Dora,  with  unexampled 
wisdom.  And  she  comforted  her 
conscience  that  she  did  not  know, 
for  she  had  forgotten  Lucy's  name. 
So  there  was  no  tangible  evidence  to 
confirm  Miss  Leonora's  doubts,  and 
the  carriage  from  the  Blue  Boar 
rattled  down  Prickett's  Lane  to  the 
much  amazement  of  that  locality. 
When  they  got  to  the  grimy  caixU- 
banks,  Miss  Leonora  8to[>ped  the 
vehicle  and  got  out.  She  declined 
the  attendance  of  her  trembling 
sister,  and  marched  alon^  the  black 
pavement,  dispersing  witSh  the  great 
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waves  of  her  drapery  the  wonder- 
ing children  aboat,  who  swarmed 
as  children  will  swarm  in  such  lo- 
calities. Arrived  at  the  schoolroom, 
Hiss  Leonora  foand  sandry  written 
notices  hang  up  in  a  little  wooden 
frame  inside  the  open  door.  All 
sorts  of  charitable  businesses  wtire 
carried  on  about  the  basement  of 
the  house;  and  a  curt  little  notice 
about  the  Provident  Society  diver- 
sified the  list  of  services  which  was 
huDg  up  for  the  advantage  of  the 
ignorant  Clearly  the  Curate  of  St. 
Roque's  meant  it.  "  As  well  as  he 
knows  how,"  his  aunt  allowed  to 
herself  with  a  softening  sentiment : 
but,  pushing  her  inquiries  further, 
was  shown  up  to  the  schoolroom, 
and  stood  pondering  bv  the  side 
of  the  reading-desk  looking  at  the 
table,  which  was  contrived  to  be  so 
like  an  altar.  The  Curate,  who 
could  not  have  dreamed  of  such  a 
visit,  and  whose  mind  had  been 
much  occupied  and  indifferent  to 
externals  on  the  day  before,  had  left 
various  things  lying  about,  whi<jh 
were  carefully  collected  for  him  upon 
a  bench.  Among  them  was  a  little 
pocket  copy  of  Thomas  ^  Kempis, 
from  which,  when  tlie  jealous  aunt 
opened  it,  certain  little  German 
prints,  such  as  were  to  be  had  by  the 
score  at  Masters's,  dropped  out,  some 
of  them  unobjectionable  enough. 
But  if  the  Good  Shepherd  could 
not  oe  found  fault  with,  the  feel- 
ings of  Miss  Leonora  may  be  ima- 
gined when  the  meek  face  of  a 
monkish  saint,  inscribed  with  some 
villaiious  Latin  inscription,  a  legend 
which  began  with  the  terrible  words 
Ora  pro  iwbis^  became  suddenly 
visible  to  her  troubled  eyes.  She 
put  away  the  book  as  if  it  had 
stung  her,  and  made  a  precipitate 
retreat.  She  shook  her  he^  as 
she  descended  the  stair — she  re-en- 
tered the  carriage  in  gloomy  silence. 
"When  it  returned  up  Prickett's 
Lane,  the  three  ladies  again  saw 
their  nephew,  this  time  entering 
at  the  door  of  No.  10.  He  had  his 
prayer-lK)ok  under  his  ann,  and  Miss 
Leonora  seized  upon  this  profes- 
sional symbol  to  wreak  her  wrath 
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upon  it.  "I  wonder  if  he  can*t 
praj  by  a  sick  woman  without  his 
prayer-book  ?'*  ^he  cried.  "  I  never 
was  so  provoked  in  my  life.  How  is 
it  he  Goesn^t  know  better?  His 
father  is  not  pious,  but  he  isn't  a 
Puseyite,  and  old  nnde  Went- 
worth  was  very  sound — ^he  was 
brought  up  under  the  pure  Gk>spel. 
How  is  it  that  the  boys  are 
so  foolish,  Dora?^'  said  Miss  Leonora, 
sharply;  "it  must  be  your  doing. 
You  have  told  them  tales  and 
things,  and  put  true  piety  out  of  their 
head." 

"My  doing  1'*  said  Miss  Dora, 
faintly;  but  she  was  too  much 
startled  by  the  suddenness  of  the  at- 
tack to  make  any  coherent  remon- 
strance. Miss  Leonora  tossed  back 
her  angry  head,  and  pursued  that  in- 
spiration, finding  it  a  relief  in  her  per- 
plexity. 

"  it  must  be  all  your  doing,"  she 
said.  "  How  can  I  tell  that  yoa  are 
not  a  Jesuit  in  disguise  ?  one  has 
read  of  such  a  thing.  The  boys  were 
as  good,  nice,  pious  boys  as  one  could 
wish  to  see;  and  there's  Gerald  on 
the  point  of  perversion,  and  Frank 
— ; — .  I  tell  you,  Dora,  it  must  be 
your  fault." 

"That  was  always  my  opinion,** 
said  Miss  Cecilia;  and  the  aocosed, 
after  a  feeble  attempt  at  speech, 
could  find  nothing  better  to  do 
than  to  drop  her  veil  once  more 
and  cry  under  it.  It  was  very  hard, 
but  ^be  was  not  quite  unaccus- 
tomed to  it.  However,  the  discov- 
eries of  the  day  were  important 
enough  to  prevent  the  immediate 
departure  which  Miss  Leonora  bad 
intended.  She  wrote  a  note  with  her 
own  hands  to  her  nephew,  asking 
him  to  dinner.  "  We  meant  to  have 
gone  away  to<day,  but  should  like 
to  see  you  first,*^  she  said  in  her  note. 
;"  Come  and  dine — we  mayo*t  have 
anything  pleasant  to  say,  but 
I  don't  suppose  you  expect  that. 
It's  a  pity  we  don't  see  eye 
to  eye."  Such  was  the  intima- 
tion received  by  Mr.  Wentworth 
when  he  got  home,  very  tired,  in 
the  afternoon.  He  had  been  asking 
himself  whether,  under  the  ciroom- 
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itADceB,  it  woald  not  be  proper  for 
him  to  return  some  booKs  of  Mr. 
WodeboQse's  which  he  'had  in  his 
possession,  of  course  bj  way  of 
breaking  off  his  too-familiar,  too- 
freqoent  intercourse.  He  had  been 
representing  to  himself  that  he 
woold  make  this  call  after  their 
dinner  wonld  be  over,  at  the  hour 
when  Mr.  Wodehonse  reposed  in*  his 
essj-ehair,  and  the  two  sisters  were 
eeoerallj  to  be  fonnd  alone  in  the 
drawing-room.  Perhaps  be  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  intdmatiDg 
^e  partial  farewell  he  meant  to 
take  of  them.  When  he  got  Miss 
Leonora's  note,  the  Oorate^s  conn- 
tenance  clouded  over.  He  said, 
'^Another  night  lost,"  with  indig- 
nant candour.  It  was  hard  enough 
to  give  np  his  worldly  prospects, 
bat  he  thonght  he  had  made  np  his 
mind  to  t£at.  However,  refusal 
was  impossible.  It  was  still  day- 
fight  when  he  went  up  Grauge 
Lane  to  the  Bine  Boar.  He  was 
early,  and  went  languidly  along 
the  well-known  road.  Nobody 
was  about  at  that  hoar.  In  those 
doeed,  embowered  honses,  peo- 
ple were  preparing  for  dinner, 
the  great  event  of  the  day,  and 
Hr.  Wentworth  was  aware  of  that 
Perhaps  be  had  expected  to  see 
somebody — Mr.  Wodehonse  going 
home,  most  likely,  in  order  that 
lie  might  mention  his  own  engage- 
neot,  and  aooount  for  his  failure 
in  tbo  chance  evening  call  which 
had  become  so  much  a  part  of 
his  life.  But  no  one  appeared  to 
bear  his  message.  He  went  lin- 
gering past  the  green  door  and  up 
the  silent  deserted  road.  At  the  end 
of  Grange  Lane,  just  in  the  little 
QDsettied  transition  interval  which 
interposed  between  its  aristocratic 
calm  and  the  hustle  of  George 
Street,  on  the  side  next  Pricketf  s 
laoe,  was  a  quaint  little  shop,  into 
which  Mr.  Wentworth  strayed  to 
oecopy  the  time.  This  was  £ls- 
wortby'fl^  who,  as  is  well  known, 
Wis  then  clerk  at  St.  Roque's.  Els- 
wortbj  himself  was  in  his  shop  that 
lister  KondATv  ^ 
od  little  KocMS  &  little 


beauty.  Rosa  and  her  aunt  had  just 
returned  from  an  excursion,  and  a 
prettier  little  apparition  could  not 
be  seen  than  that  dimpled  rosy  crea^ 
ture,  with  her  radiant  half-childish 
looks,  her  bright  eyes,  and  soft  curls 
of  dark  brown  hair.  Even  Mr.  Went- 
worth gave  a  second  glance  at  her 
as  be  dropped  languidly  into  a  chair, 
and  asked  Elsworthy  if  there  was 
any  news.  Mrs.  Elsworthy,  who  had 
been  telling  the  adventures  of  the 
holiday  to  her  goodman,  gathered 
up  her  basket  of  eggs  and  her 
nosegay,  and  made  the  clergyman 
a  little  curtsy  as  she  hurried 
away;  for  the  clerk's  wife  was  a 
highly  respectable  woman,  and  knew 
her  own  place.  But  Rosa,  who 
was  only  a  kind  of  kitten,  and  had 
privileges,  stayed.  Mr.  Wentworth 
was  by  far  the  most  magnificent 
figure  she  bad  ever  seen  in  her  little 
life.  She  looked  at  him  with  awe 
out  of  her  bright  eyes,  and  thought 
he  looked  like  the  prince  in  the  fairy 
tales. 

"Any  news,  sir?  There  ain't  much 
to  call  news,  sir — not  in  a  place  like 
this,"  said  Mr.  Elsworthy.  "  Your 
respected  aunts,  sir,  'as  been  down  at 
the  schoolroonl.  I  haven't  heard  any- 
thing else  as  I  could  suppose  you 
didn't  know." 

"My  aunts  1"  cried  the  Curate; 
"  how  do  you  know  anything  about 
my  aunts?'  Mr.  Elsworthy  smiled  a 
complacent  and  familiar  smile. 

"  There's  so  many  a-coming  and  a— 
going  here  that  I  know  most  persons 
as  comes  into  Carlingford,"  said  he ; 

and  them  three  respected  ladies* 
is  as  good  as  a  pictur.  I  saw  them 
a-driving  ])ast  and  down  Prickett's 
Lane.  They  Svas  as  anxious  to  know 
all  about  it  as — as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected in  the  circumstances,"  said 
Mr.  Elsworthy,  failing  of  a  meta- 
phor; "and  I  wish  you  your  'ealth 
and  'appinees,  sir,  if  all  as  I  hear  is 
true." 

"  It's  a  good  wish,"  said  the  On- 
rate ;  "  thank  yon,  Elsworthy ;  but 
what  you  heard  might  not  be  true." 

"  Well,  sir,  it  looks  more  than 
likely,"  said  the  clerk;  "  as  far  as 
I've  seen  in  my  experience,  ladiea 
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don't  go  ioqairing  into  a  joang 
gentleman*8  ways,  Dot  without  some 
reason.  If  they  was  yonng  ladies, 
«nd  noways  related,  we  know  what 
weM  think,  sir ;  but  being  old  ladies, 
and  aunts,  it's  equally  as  olear.  For 
my  part,  Mr.  Wentworth,  my  worst 
wish  is,  that  when  you  oome  into 
your  fortune,  it  mayn't  lead  you  away 
from  8t  Roque's — not  after  every- 
thing is  settled  so  beautiful,  and 
not  a  thing  wanted  but  some  stain- 
ed glass,  as  I  hear  a  deal  of  peo- 
ple say,  to  make  it  as  perfect  a  little 

church  " 

"Yes,  it  is  very  true;  a  painted 
window  ia  very  much  wanted,"  said 
Mr.  Wentworth,  thoughtfully. 

Perhaps  there's  one  o'  the  ladies, 
sir,  as  has  some  friend  she'd  like 
to  put  up  a  memorial  to,"  said  Mr. 
Elsworthy^  in  insinuating  tones. 
**  A  window  is  a  deal  cheerfuUer  a 
memorial  than  a  tombstone,  and  it 
oouldn^t  be  described  the  improve- 
ment it  would  be  to  the  church. 
I'm  sorry  to  hear  Mr.  Wodehouse 
ain't  quite  so  well  as  his  usual 
tonight;  a  useful  man  like  he  is, 
would  be  a  terrible  loss  to  Oarling- 
ford;  not  as  it's  anything  alarming, 
as  far  as  I  can  hear,  bat  being  a  stout 
man,  it  ain't  a  safe  thing  his  being 
took  so  sudden.  I've  h^rd  the  old 
doctor  say,  sir,  as  a  man  of  a  full 
*abit  might  be  took  off  at  once,  when 
a  spare  man  would  fight  through.  It 
would  be  a  sad  thing  for  his  family, 

•  air,"  said  Mr.  Elsworthy,  tying  up  a 
bundle  of  newspapers  with  a  very  se- 
rious face. 

•  "  Good  heavens,  Elsworthy,  how 
you  talk  I"  said  the  alarmed  Curate. 
"  What  do  you  mean  ?— is  Mr.  Wode- 
house ill     seriously  illf 

**  Not  serious,  as  I  knows  of," 
said    the  clerk,   with  solemnity; 

but  being  a  man  of  a  full  *abit  of 
body — I  daresay  as  the  town  would 
enter  into  it  by  subscription  if  it 
was  proposed  as  a  memorial  to 
him,  for  he*s  much  respected  in 
Carlingford  is  Mr.  Wodehouse.  I 
see  him  a-^ing  past,  sir,  at  five 
o'clock,  which  is  an  hour  earlier 
than  common,  and  he  was  looking 
flAbby,  that's  how  be  was  kx>king. 


I  don't  know  a  man  as  would  be  a 
greater  loss  to  his  family ;  and  they 
ain't  been  without  their  troubles 
either,  poor  souls." 

^  1  should  be  sorry  to  think  that 
it  was  necessary  to  sacrifice  Mr. 
Wodehouse  for  the  sake  of  our 
painted  window,"  said  the  Ourate, 

as  that  seems  what  you  mean. 
6end  over  this  note  for  me,  please, 
as  I  have  not  time  to  call  No, 
certainly,  don't  send  Rosa;  that 
child  is  too  young  and  too— too 
pretty  to  be  out  by  herself  aft 
night.  Send  a  boy.  Haven't  you  got 
a  boy? — there  is  a  very  nice  liUle 
fellow  that  I  would  recommend  to 
you,"  said  Mr.  Wentworth,  as  he 
nastily  scribbled  his  note  with  a  pen- 
cil, whose  mother  lives  in  Prickett's 
Lane." 

Thank  you^  sir,  all  the  same ; 
but  I  hope  I  don't  need  to  go  into 
that  neighbourhood  for  good  ser- 
vice," said  Mr.  Elsworthy :  "  as  for 
Rosa,  I  could  trust  her  anywhere; 
and  I  have  a  boy,  sir,  as  is  the  best 
boy  that  ever  lived — a  real  English 
boy,  that  is«  Sam,  take  thi^  to 
Mr.  Wodehouse's  directly,  and  wait 
for  an  answer.  No  answer?— very 
well,  sir.  You  needn't  wait  for  no 
answer,  Sam.  That's  a  boy,  sir,  I 
could  trust  with  untold  gold.  His 
mother's  a  Dissenter,  it  b  true,  bat 
the  principles  of  that  boy  is  beau- 
tiful. I  hope  you,  haven't  men- 
tioned, sir,  as  I  said  Mr.  Wodehouse 
was  took  bad  ?  It  was  between  our- 
selves, Mr.  Wentworth.  Persons  don't 
like,  especially  when  they've  got  to 
tJiiat  age,  and  are  of  a  full  'abit  of 
bdHy,  to  have  every  little  attack  made 
a  talk  about.  You'll  excuse  me  men- 
tioning it,  sir,  but  it  was  as  between 
ourselves." 

"  Perhaps  you'd  like  me  to  show 
you  my  note,"  said  the  Ourate,  with 
a  smile;  which,  mdeed,  Elsworthy 
would  have  very  much  liked,  could 
he  have  ventured  to  say  ao.  Mr. 
Wentworth  was  bat  too  glad  of  an 
excuse  to  write  and.expl^n  his  ab- 
sence. The  note  was  not  to  Lacy, 
however,  though  various  little  epis- 
tles full  of  the  bosiness  of  the  dis- 
trict bad  passed  between  tiie  twa 
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"DiiE  MiBs  W.,— I  hear  your 
father  is  not  quite  well.  I  can't  call 
just  now,  as  I  am  going  to  dine  with 
my  annt^,  who  are  at  the  Blue  Boar ; 
but,  if  yon  will  pardon  the  lateness 
of  the  honr,  I  will  call  as  I  retnrn 
to  ask  fbr  him. — Ever  yonrs, 

F.  0.  Wbntwobth." 

Soch  was  the  Oarate^s  note. 
T^bile  he  scribbled  it,  little  Rosa 
stood  apart  watching  him  with 
a^lmiring  eyes.  He  had  said  she 
was  too  pretty  to  be  sent  across 
Grange  Lane  by  herself  at  this  hour, 
tboagh  it  was  still  no  more  than 
twilight;  and  he  looked  np  at  her 
for  an  instant  as  he  said  the  words, 
— qnite  enongh  to  set  Rosa's  poor 
fittJe  heart  beating  with  childish 
rDmantical  excitement.  If  she  could 
bat  have  peeped  into  the  note  to 
see  what  he  said  I — for,  perhaps, 
after  all,  ther6  might  not  be  any- 
thing **  between"  him  and  Miss  Lacy 

—and,  perhaps          The  poor  little 

thing  8tfM>d  watching,  deaf  to  her 
Mint's  call,  looking  at  the  strange  ease 
with  which  that  small  epistle  was 
written,  and  thinking  it  half-divine 
to  have  snch  mastery  of  words  and 
pen.  Mr.  Went  worth  threw  it  to 
Sam  as  if  it  were  a  trifle ;  bat  Rosa's 
Kvely  imagination  conld  already 
eonoeire  the  poasibility  of  living 
opon  such  trifles  and  inaking  exist- 
ence ont  of  them ;  so  the  child 
stood  with  her  pretty  carls  aboat 
her  ears,  and  her  bright  eyes  gleam- 
ing dewy  over  the  fair,  flashed,  rose- 
bad  cheeks,  in  a  flatter  of  ronsed 
and  innocent  imagination  anticipat- 
ing her  fate.  As  for  Mr.  Wentworth, 
it  is  donbtfal  whether  he  saw  Rosa, 
as  he  swung  himself  ronnd  npim 
the  stool  he  was  seated  on,  and 
tamed  his  face  towards  the  door. 
Somehow  he  was  comforted  in  his 
mind  by  the  conviction  that  it  was 
his  doty  to  call  at  Mr.  Wodehonse's 
as  be  came  back.  The  evening 
brightened  np  and  looked  less  dis- 
mal The  illness  of  the  respected 
father  of  the  boase  did  not  oppress 
the  yoong  man.  He  thonght  not  of 
t  dck-room,  bat  of  a  low  chair  in 
one  comeri  beside  the  work-table 


where  Looy  had  always  basketfols 
of  sewing  in  hand.  He  could  fancy 
he  saw  the  work  drop  on  her  knee, 
and  the  bine  eyes  raised.    It  was  a 

Eretty  picture  that  he  framed  for 
imself  as  he  looked  oat  with  a  half 
smile  into  the  blue  twilight^  through 
the  open  door  of  Elswortliy's  shop. 
And  it  was  clearly  his  duty  to  call. 
He  grew  almost  jocular  in  the  ex- 
hilaration of  his  spirits. 

"The  Miss  Wentworths  don't 
approve  of  memorial  windows,  Els- 
worthy,"  he  said ;  **  and,  indeed, 
if  you  think  it  necessary  to  cut  off 
one  of  the  chief  people  in  Oarling- 
ford  by  way  of  supplying  St.  Roque's 

with  a  little  painted  glass  " 

"No,  sii^no,  no,  sir;  you're  too 
hard  upon  me — there  wasn't  no 
such  meaning  in  my  mind;  but  I 
don^t  make  no  question  the  ladies 
were  pleased  with  the  church,"  said 
Elaworthy,  with  the  satisfaction  of 
a  man  who  had  helped  to  produce 
an  entirely  triumphant  effect.  "I 
don't  pretend  to  be  a  judge  myself 
of  what  yon  call  Mgh  art,  Mr.  Went- 
worth ;  but,  if  I  might  venture  an 
opinion,  the  altar  was  beautiful; 
and  we  won't  say  nothing  about  the 
service,  considering,  sir  —  if  yon 
won't  be  offended  at  putting  them 
together,  as  one  is  so  far  inferior — 

that  both  you  and  me  " 

Mr.  Wentworth  laughed  and  moved 
off  his  chair.  "  We  were  not  appre- 
ciated in  this  instance,"  he  said, 
with  an  odd  comic  look,  and  thea 
went  off  into  a  burst  of  laughter, 
which  Mr.  Elsworthy  saw  no  parti- 
cular occasion  for.  Then  he  took 
np  his  glove,  which  he  had  taken 
off  to  write  the  note,  and,  nodding 
a  kindly  good  night  to  little  Rosa, 
who  stood  gazing  after  him  with 
all  her  eyes,  went  away  to  the 
Blue  Boar.  The  idea,  however,  of 
his  own  joint  performance  with  Mr. 
Elsworthy  not  only  tickled  the  Cu- 
rate, but  gave  him  a  half-ashanied 
sense  of  the  aspect  in  which  he 
might  himself  appear  to  the  eyes  of 
matter-of-fact  people  who  differed 
with  him.  The  joke  bad  a  slight 
sting,  which  brought  his  laughter  to 
an  end.    He  went  np  through  the 
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lighted  street  to  the  inn,  wishing 
the  dinner  over,  and  himself  on  his 
way  back  again  to  call  at  Mr.  Wode- 
house's.  For,  to  tell  the  truth,  by 
this  time  he  had  almost  exhausted 
Skelmersdale,  and,  feeling  in  him- 
self not  nmch  different  now  fh>m 
what  he  was  when  his  hopes  were 
still  green,  had  begun  to  look 
upon  life  itself  with  a  less  troubled 
eye,  and  to  believe  in  other  chances 
which  might  make  Lucy's  society 
practicable  once  more.  It  was  in 
this  altered  state  of  mind  that  he 
presented  himself  before  his  aunts. 
He  was  Jess  self-conscious,  less 
watchful,  more  ready  to  amuse  them, 
if  that  might  happen  to  be  possible, 
and  in  reality  much  more  able  to 
cope  with  Miss  Leonora  than  when 


Carliiuiford  :  [J  uly, 

he  had  been  more  anxious  about 
her  opinion.  He  had  not  been 
two  minutes  in  the  room  before  all 
the  three  ladies  perceived  this  revo- 
lution, and  each  in  her  own  mind 
attempted  to  account  for  it.  They 
were  experienced  women  in  their 
way,  and  found  out  a  variety  of 
reasons;  but  as  none  of  them  were 
young,  and  as  people  wUl  forget  how 
youth  feels,  not  one  of  them  divined 
the  fact  that  there  was  no  reasoDi 
but  that  this  improvement  of  spi- 
rits arose  solely  the  fact  thai 
the  Perpetual  Curate  had  been  for 
two  whole  days  miserable  about 
Skelmersdale,  and  had  ezhaosted 
all  his  powers  of  misery — and  that 
now  youth  had  turned  the  tables, 
and  he  was  still  to  see  Lucy  to-night. 


CHAFTXB  VIL 


"  Your  Rector  is  angry  at  some  of 
your  proceedings,"  said  Miss  Leo- 
nora. ^^I  did  not  think  a  man  of 
your  views  would  have  cared  for 
missionary  work.  I  should  have 
supposed  that  you  would  think  that 
vulgar,  and  Low-Church,  and  Evan- 
gelical. Indeed,  I  thought  I  heard 
you  Fay  you  didn't  believe  in  preach- 
ing, Frank? — neither  do  I,  when  a 
man  preaches  the  Tracts  for  the 
Times.  I  was  surprised  to  hear 
what  you  were  doing  at  the  place 
they  call  Wharfside." 

"First  let  me  correct  you  in  two 
little  inaccuracies,'*  said  Mr.  Went- 
worth  blandly,  as  he  peeled  his 
orange.  "  The  Rector  of  Carlingford 
is  not  my  rector,  and  I  don't  preach 
the  Tracts  for  the  Times,  Let  us 
always  be  particular,  my  dear  aunt, 
as  to  points  of  fact." 

Exactly  so,"  said  Miss  Leonora, 
grimly ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  s^ 
there  seems  no  great  likelihood  of 
your  leaving  Carlingford,  don't  you 
think  it  would  be  wise  to  cultivate 
friendly  relations  with  the  Rector  ?" 
said  the  iron-grey  inexorable  aunt,' 
looking  full  in  his  eyes  as  she  spoke. 
80  significant  and  plain  a  state- 
ment took  for  an  instant  the  colour 
out  of  the  Curate's  cheeks — ^he  pared 


his  orange  very  carefully  while  he 
regained  his  composure,  and  it  was 
at  least  half  a  minute  before  he 
found  himself  at  leisure  to  reply. 
Miss  Dora  of  course  seized  upon 
the  opportunity,  and,  by  way  of 
softening  matters,  interposed  in  her 
unlucky  person  to  make  peace. 

"  But,  my  dear  boy,  I  said  I  was 
sure  you  did  not  mean  it,"  said 
Miss  Dora;  "I  told  Mr.  Morgan  I 
felt  convinced  it  could  be  explained. . 
Nobody  knows  you  so  well  as  I  do. 
You  were  always  so  high-spirited 
from  a  child,  and  never  would  give 
in ;  but  I  know  very  well  you  never 
could  mean  it,  Frank." 

Mean  it^"  said  the  Curate,  with 
sparkling  eyes;  ^^what  do  you  take 
me  for,  aunt  Dora?  Do  you  know 
what  it  is  we  are  talking  of?  The 
question  is,  whether  a  whole  lot  of 
people,  fathers  and  children,  shall 
be  left  to  live  lilce  beasts,  without 
reverence  for  God  or  man,  or  shall 
be  brought  within  the  pale  of  the 
Church,  and  taught  their  duty? 
And  you  think  I  don't  mean  it? 
I  mean  it  as  much  as  my  brother 
Charley  meant  it  at  the  Redan," 
said  young  WentworUi,  with  a  glow 
of  suppressed  enthusiasm,  and  Uiat 
natural  pride  in  Charley  (who  got 
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the  Cross  for  Valonr)  which  was  slight  pressure  to  his  as  she  touched 

oommoa  to    all    the  Wentwortbs.  it.   Old   Miss  Wentworth    was  a 

Bot  when  be  saw  his  aunt  Leonora  kind  of  dumb  lovely  idol  to  her  ne- 

lootiog  at  him,  the  Perpetual  Ourate  phews  ;  she  rarely  said  anything  to 

itood  to  his  arms  again.      I  have  them,  but  they  worshipped  her  all 

still  to  learn  that  the  Rector  has  the  same  for  her  beauty  and  those 

inythiDf^  to  do  with  it,'*  said  the  sweet  languid  tendernesses  which 


^  It  is  in  his  parish,  and  he  thinks  so.    The  perpetual  Curate  was  much 

be  has,'*  said  Miss  Leonora.       I  touched  by  this  manifestation.  He 

▼ish  yon  ooatd  see  your  duty  more  kissed  bis  old  aunt's  beautiful  hand 

dearly,  Frank.    You  seem  to  me,  as  reverently  as  if  it  bad  been  a 

TOO  know,  to  have  a  kind  of  zeal,  saint^s.    "  I  knew  you  would  under- 

W  not  according  to  knowledge,  stand  me,"  he  said,  looking  gratofnl- 

If  yoa  were  carrying  the  real  Gos-  ly  at  her  lovely  old  fiuje ;  which  excla- 

pel  to  the  poor  people,  I  shouldn't  mation,  however,  was  a  simple  utter- 

be  disposed  to  blame  yon ;  for  the  ance  of  gratitude,  and  would  not 

HmitB  of  a  parish  are  but  i)Oor  things  have  home  investigation.    When  he 

to  pause  for  when  sonls  are  perish-  had  resumed  his  seat  and  his  orange, 

ing;  but  to  break  the  law  for  the  Miss  Leonora  cleared  her  throat  for 

nke  of  diffusing  the  rubric  and  a  grand  address. 

propagating  Tractarianism  ^"  "  Frank  might  as  well  tell  ns  he 

•*  Oh,  Leonora,  how  can  you  be  would  not  have  Skelmersdale,"  she 


Dora ;  **  only  think  what  you  are  prospects,  I  am  glad  to  say»  though 
doing.  I  don't  say  anything  about  Dora  talks  like  a  fool  on  this  sub- 
disappointing  Frank,  and  perhaps  ject  as  well  as  on  many  others.  Mr. 
iDjoring  his  prospects  for  life  ;  for,  Shirley  is  not  dead  yet,  and  t  don't 
to  be  sore,  he  is  a  true  Wentworth,  think  he  means  to  die,  for  my  part ; 
lod  won't  acknowledge  that ;  but  and  Julia  would  never  leave  her 
think  of  my  poor  dear  brother,  with  uncle.  Besides,  I  don't  think  any  in- 
M)  many  sons  as  he  has  to  provide  ducement  in  the  world  would  make 
for,  and  so  much  on  his  mind  ;  and  her  disguise  herself  like  a  Sister  of 
think  of  onrselves,  and  all  that  we  Mercy.  I  hope  she  knows  better, 
have  planned  so  often.  Only  think  And  it  is  a  pity  that  Frank  should 
what  yon  have  talked  of  over  and  learn  to  think  of  Skelmersdale  as  if 
over ;  how  nice  it  would  be  when  it  were  a  family  living,*'  continued 
he  was  old  enough  to  take  the  reo-  Mis3  Jjeonora,  "  For  my  part,  I 
tory,  and  marry  Julia  Trench-— i."  think  people  detached  from  imme- 

**  Annt  Dora,"  said  the  Ourate,  diate  ties  as  we  are,  are  under  all  the 

rising  from  the  table,    I  shall  have  greater  responsibility.   But  as  yoa 

to  go  away  if  you  make  such  ap-  are  likely  to  stay  in  Oarlingford, 

peale  on  my  behalf*    And  besides,  Frank,  perhaps  we  could  help  yoa 

it  is  only  right  to  tell  you  that,  with  the  Rector,'*  she  concluded 

whateTer  my  ciroumstanoes  were,  I  blandly,  as  she  ate  her  biscuit.  The 

never  ooold'nor  would  marry  Julia  Curate,  who  was  also  a  Wentworth, 

Trench.    It  is  cmel  and  unjust  to  bad  quite  recovered  himself  ere  this 

bring  in  her  name.   Don't  let  ns  speech  was  over,  and  proved  hlm- 

hear  any  more  of  this,  if  yoa  have  self  equal  to  the  occasion, 

toy  regard  for  me.'*  "  It  the  Rector  objects  to  what  I 

"  Quite   so,   Frank,"  said   Miss  am  doing,  I  daresay  he  will  tell  me 

Wentworth  ;  **  that  is  exactly  what  of  it,"  said  Mr.  Wentworth,  with  in- 

I  was  thinking."    Miss  Cecilia  was  describable  suavity.      I   had  the 

not  in  the  habit  of  making  demon-  consent  of  the  two  former  rectors 

Btrations,  bat  she  put  out  her  deli-  to   my   mission   in  their  parish, 

cue  old  band  to  point  her  nephew  and  I  dont  mean  to  give  up  such  a 

to  iiis  seat  again,  and  gave  a  soft  work  without  a  oaase.   But  I  am 


she  showed  them  once  in  ten  years  or 


•0  harsh 


"  Julia  Trench  has  quite  other 
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equally  obliged  to  yon,  my  dear  aunt, 
and  I  hope  Mr.  Shirley  will  live  for 
ever.  How  long  are  yoa  going  to 
8tay  in  Carlingford  ?  Some  of  the 
people  would  like  to  call  on  you,  if 
you  remain  longer.  There  are  some 
great  friends  of  mine  here  ^  and  as 
I  have  every  prospect  of  being  per- 
petually the  Curate,  as  you  kindly 
observe,  perhaps  it  might  be  good 
for  me  if  I  was  seen  to  have  such 

unexceptionable  relationships  " 

Satire  is  lost  upon  me,"  said 
Miss  Leonora,  "  and  we  are  going 
to-morrow.  Here  comes  the  ooflFee. 
I  did  not  think  it  had  been  so  late. 
We  shall  leave  by  an  early  train,  and 
vou  can  come  and  see  us  ofiE^  if  you 
nave  time." 

"  I  shall  certainly  find  time,"  said 
the  nephew,  with  equal  politenees ; 
"  and  now  you  will  permit  me  to 
Bay  good- night,  for  I  have  a— one 
of  my  sick  people  to  visit.  I  heard 
he  was  ill  only  as  I  came  here,  and 
bad  not  time  to  cal^'  added  the 
Curate,  with  unnecessary  explana- 
toriness,  and  took  leave  of  his  aunt 
Cecilia,  who  softly  put  something 
into  his  hand  as  she  bade  him  good- 
night. Miss  Dora,  for  her  part, 
went  with  him  to  the  door,  and  lin- 
gered leaning  on  his  arm,  down  tlie 
long  passage,  all  unaware,  poor  lady, 
that  his  heart  was  l>eating  with  im- 
patience to  get  away,  and  that  the 
disappointment  for  which  she  want- 
ed to  console  him  had  at  the  present 
moment  not  the  slightest  real  hold 
upon  his  perverse  heart.  Oh,  my 
dear  boy,  I  hope  you  don't  think 
it's  my  fault,"  said  Miss  Dora,  with 
tears.  It  mnst  have  oome  to  this, 
dear,  sooner  or  later ;  you  see,  poor 
Leonora  has  such  a  sense  of  respon- 
sibility ;  but  it  is  very  hard  upon  us, 
Frank,  who  love  you  so  much,  that 
she  should  always  take  her  own 
way." 

"  Then  why  don't  you  rebel  ?"  said 
the  Curate,  who,  in  the  thought  of 
seeing  Lucy,  was  exhilarated,  and 
dared  to  jest  even  upon  the  awfql 
power  of  his  aunt.  "  You  are  two 
against  one  ;  why  don't  vou  take  it 
into  your  own  hands  and  rebel 

Miss  Dora  repeated  the  words 


with  an  alanned  quaver.  "  Rebel  I 
oh  Frank,  dear,  do  yon  think  we 
oould  ?  To  be  sure,  we  are  co-heir- 
esses, and  have  just  as  good  a  right 
as  she  has ;  and  for  your  sake,  my 
dear  boy,"  said  the  troubled  woman, 
"  oh,  Frank,  I  wish  you  would  tell 
me  what  to  do  ?  I  never  should 
dare  to  contradict  Leonora  with  no 
one  to  stand  by  me ;  and  then,  if 
anything  happened,  you  would  all 
think  I  had  been  to  blame,"  said 
poor  aunt  Dora,  clinging  to  his  arm. 
She  made  him  walk  back  and  bsok 
again  through  the  long  passage, 
which  was  sacred  to  the  chief  suite 
of  apartments  at  the  Blue  Boar. 
"  We  have  it  all  to  ourselves,  and 
nobody  can  see  us  here ;  and  oh, 
my  dear  boy,  if  you  would  only  tell 
me  what  I  ought  to  do  ?"  she  re- 
peated, with  wistful  looks  of  ap- 
peal. Mr.  Wentworth  was  too  good- 
hearted  to  show  the  impatience 
with  which  he  was  struggling.  He 
satisfied  her  as  well  as  be  could, 
and  said  good-night  half-a-doaen 
times.  When  he  made  his  escape  at 
last,  and  emerged  into  the  clear  blue 
air  of  the  spring  nighty  the  Perpetual 
Curate  had  no  such  sense  of  dis- 
appointment and  failure  in  his  mind 
as  the  three  ladies  suppo<*ed.  Miss 
Leonora's  distinct  intimation  that 
Skelmersdale  had  passed  out  of  tlie 
region  of  probabilities,  had  indeed 
tingled  through  him  at  the  moment 
it  was  uttered  ;  but  just  now  he  was 
going  to  see  Lucy,  anticipating  with 
impatience  the  moment  of  coming 
into  her  presence,  an<l  nothing  in 
the  world  could  have  dismayed  him 
utterly.  He  went  down  the  road 
very  rapidly,  glad  to  find  that  it  was 
still  so  early,  that  the  shopkeepers  in 
Qeorge  Street  were  but  just  putting 
up  their  shutters,  and  that  there  was 
still  time  for  an  hour's  talk  in  that 
bright  drawing-room.  Little  Rosa 
wajs  standing  at  the  door  of  Els- 
worthy's  shop,  looking  out  into  the 
dark  street,  as  he  passed  ;  and  he 
said,  ^  A  lovely  night,  Rosa, "as  he 
went  by.  But  the  night  was  no- 
thing particular  in  itself,  only  lovely 
to  Mr.  Wentworth,  as  embellished 
with  Lucy  shining  over  it,  like  a 
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distant  star.  Perhaps  he  had  never 
in  bis  life  fell  so  glad  that  he  was 
going  to  see  her,  so  eager  for  her 
presenoe,  as  that  night  which  was 
the  begioDing  of  the  time  when  it 
woald  be  no  longer  lawful  for  him 
to  indulge  in  her  society.  He  heaved 
a  big  sigh  as  that  thought  occurred 
to  bim,  bnt  it  did  not  diminish  the 
flush  of  oonscioos  happiness;  and 
in  this  mood  be  went  down  Grange 
Lane,  with  light  resounding  steps, 
to  Mr.  Wodehouse's  door. 

Bat  Mr.  Wentworth  started  with 
a  very  sUwge  sensation  when  the 
door  was  stealthily,  noiselessly  open- 
ed to  him  before  he  oonld  ring.  He 
ooald  not  see  who  it  was  that  called 
him  in  in  the  darkness;  bnt  he  felt 
that  he  had  been  watched  for,  and 
that  the  door  was  thrown  open  very 
hurriedly  to  prevent  him  from  mak- 
ing his  osnal  snmmons  at  the  bell. 
Such  an  incident  was  incomprehen- 
sible. He  went  into  the  dark  garden 
like  a  man  in  a  dream,  with  a  hor- 
rible vision  of  Archimage  and  the 
filse.  Una  somehow  stealing  npon 
bii  mind,  he  oonld  not  tell  how.  It 
wts  onite  dark  inside,  for  the  moon 
was  late  of  rising  that  night,  and 
the  faint  stars  threw  no  effectual 
lustre  down  npon  the  trees.  He  had 
to  grope  before  him  to  know  where 
be  was  going,  asking  in  a  troubled 
▼oicei,  ^'Who  is  there?  What  is  the 
matter  t"  and  falling  into  more  and 
more  profound  bewilderment  and 
Boeasiness. 

""Hush,  hnsli,  oh  hush  I— Oh, 
Mr.  Wentworth,  it  is  I — I  want 
to  speak  to  yoo,^*  said  an  agitated 
voice  beside  him.  Oome  this  way 
—this  way;  I  don't  want  any  one 
to  bear  ns.*'  It  was  Miss  Wode- 
house  who  thus  pitifully  addressed 
the  amazed  Oorate.  She  laid  a  tre- 
mnloos  hand  on  his  arm,  and  drew 
him  deeper  into  the  shadows — into 
that  walk  where  the  limes  and  tall 
lilao-basbea  grew  so  thickly.  Here 
she  came  to  a  pause,  and  the  sound 
of  the  terrified  panting  breath  in 
the  silence  alarmed  him  more  and 
more. 

"^Is  Mr.  Wodehouse  ill?  What 
hm  happened?'*    said  the  aston- 
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ished  young  man.  The  windows 
of  the  house  were  gleaming  hos- 
pitably over  the  dark  garden,  with- 
out any  appearance  of  gloom — th^ 
drawing-room  windows  especially, 
which  he  knew  so  well,  brightly 
lighted,  one  of  them  opei^  and  the 
sound  of  the  piano  and  Lucy's  voice 
stealing  out  like  a  celestial  reality 
into  the  darkness.  By  the  time  he 
had  become  fully  sensible  of  all 
these  particulars  his  agitated  com- 
panion had  found  her  breath. 

"  Mr.  Wentworth,  don't  think  me 
mad,"  said  Miss  Wodehonse ;  "  I 
have  come  out  to  speak  to  you,  for 
I  am  in  great  distress.  I  don't  know 
what  to  do  unless  you  will  help  me. 
Oh  no,  don^t  look  at  the  house — no- 
body knows  in  the  house;  I  would 
die  rather  than  have  them  know. 
Hush,  hush  I  don't  make  any  noise. 
Is  that  some  one  looking  out  at  the 
door  ?" 

And  just  then  the  door  was  open- 
ed, and  Mr.  Wodehouse's  sole  male 
servant  looked  out,  and  round  the 
garden,  as  if  he  had  heard  some- 
thing to  excite  his  curiosity  or  sur- 
prise. Miss  Wodehonse  grasped  the 
arm  of  the  Perpetual  Curate,  and 
held  him  with  an  energy  which 
was  almost  violence.  **  Hush,  hush, 
hush,''  she  said,  with  her  voice  al- 
most at  his  ear.  The  excitement  of 
this  mild  woman,  the  perfectly  in- 
ex|)licable  mystery  of  the  meeting^ 
overwhelmed  young  Wentworth. 
He  could  think  of  nothing  less  than 
that  she  had  lost  her  senses,  and  in 
his  turn  took  her  hands  and  held 
her  fast. 

"What  is  the  matter?  I  cannot 
tell  you  how  anxious,  how  distressed 
I  am.  What  has  happened?"  said 
the  young  man,  under  his  breath. 

"My  fatlier  has  some  suspicion," 
she  answered,  after  a  pau>e — "he 
came  home  early  to-day  looking  ill. 
You  heard  of  it,  Mr.  Wentworth — 
it  was  your  note  that  decided  me. 
Oh,  heaven  help  us  I  it  is  so  hard 
to  know  what  to  do.  I  have  never 
been  used  to  act  for  myself  and  I 
feel  as  helpless  as  a  baby.  The 
only  comfort  I  have  was  that  it 
happened  on  Easter  Sunday,**  said 
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the  poor  gentlewoman,  incoherently ; 
**  and  oh !  if  it  should  prove  a  ris- 
ing from  the  dead  1  If  yon  saw  me, 
^r.  Wentworth,  yon  would  see  I 
look  ten  years  older;  and  I  can*t 
tell  how  it  is,  but  I  think  my  father 
has  suspicions; — he  looked  so  ill — 
oh,  60  ill — when  he  came  home  to- 
nights Hush  I  hark  I  did  yon  hear 
anything?  I  daren't  tell  Lucy; 
not  that  I  couldn't  trust  her,  but  it 
Is  cruel,  when  a  young  creature  is 
happy,  to  let  her  know  such  mise- 
ries. "  Oh,  Mr.  Wentworth,  I  dare- 
say I  am  not  telling  you  what  it  is 
after  all.  I  don't  know  what  I  am 
saying — wait  till  I  can  think.  It 
was  on  Easter  Sunday,  after  we 
came  home  from  Wharfside;  yoo 
remember  we  all  came  home  to- 
gether, and  both  Lucy  and  you 
were  so  quiet.  I  could  not  under- 
stand how  it  was  you  were  so  quiet, 
but  I  was  not  thinking  of  any  trou- 
ble— and  then  all  at  once  there  he 
was." 

**Who?"  said  the  Curate,  forget- 
ting caution  in  his  bewilderment. 

Once  more  the  door  opened,  and 
John  appeared  on  the  steps,  this 
time  with  a  lantern  and  the  watch- 
dog, a  great  brown  mastiff,  by  his 
side,  evidently  with  the  intention 
of  searching  tlie  garden  for  the 
owners  of  those  furtive  voices.  Mr. 
Wentworth  drew  tlie  arm  of  his 
trembling  companion  within  his 
own.  **I  don't  know  what  you 
want  of  me,  but  whatever  it  is,  trust 
to  me  like — like  a  brother,"  he 
said,  with  a  sigh.  "But  now  com- 
pose yourself ;  we  must  go  into  the 
bouse:  it  will  not  do  for  you  to 
be  found  here."  He  led  her  up 
the  gravel- walk  into  the  light  of 
the  lantern,  which  the  vigilant 
guardian  of  the  house  was  flashing 
among  the  bushes  is  he  set  out 
ui)on  his  rounds.  John  fell  back 
amazed  but  respectful  when  he  aaw 
his  mistress  and  the  familiar  visi- 
tor. "Beg  your  pardon,  ma'am, 
but  I  knew  there  was  voices,  and  I 
didn't  know  as  any  of  the  family 
was  in  the  garden,**  said  the  man, 
discomfited.  It  was  all  Mr.  Went- 
worth could  do  to  hold  up  the 


trembling  figure  by  his  side.  As 
John  retreated,  she  gathered  a  little 
fortitude.  Perhaps  it  was  easier 
for  her  to  tell  her  hurried  trema- 
lous  story,  as  he  guided  her  back  to 
the  house,  than  it  would  have  been 
in  uninterrupted  leisure  and  quiet 
The  family  tragedy  fell  in  broken 
sentences  from  her  lips,  as  the  Curate 
bent  down  bis  astonished  ear  to 
listen.  He  was  totally  unprepared 
for  the  secret  which  only  her  help- 
lessness and  weakness  ami  anxiety 
to  serve  her  father  could  have  drawn 
from  Miss  Wodehouse's  lips;  and 
it  bad  to  be  told  so  hurriedly  that 
Mr.  Wentworth  scarcely  knew  what 
it  was,  except  a  terrible  unsuspected 
shadow  overhanging  the  powerful 
house,  until  he  had  time  to  think  it 
all  over.  There  was  no  such  time 
at  this  moment.  His  trembling 
companion  left  him  as  soon  as  they 
reached  the  house,  to  "  compose 
herself,"  as  she  said.  When  he 
saw  her  face  in  the  light  of 
the  hall  lamp  it  was  ghastly,  and 
quivering  with  agitation,  looking 
not  ten  years,  as  she  said,  but  a 
hundred  years  older  than  when,  in 
the  sweet  precision  of  her  Sunday 
dress  and  looks,  old  Miss  Wodehouse 
hud  bidden  him  good-bye  at  the 
green  door.  He  w^ent  up  to  the 
drawing-room,  notwithstanding, 
with  as  calm  a  countenance  as  he 
himself  could  collect,  to  pay  the 
visit  which,  in  this  few  minutes, 
had  entirely  changed  its  charac- 
ter. Mr.  Wentworth  felt  as  if  he 
were  in  a  dream  when  he  walked 
into  the  familiar  room,  and  saw 
everything  exactly  as  he  had  pic- 
tured it  to  himself  half  an  hour 
ago.  Lucy,  who  had  left  the  piano, 
was  seated  in  her  low  chair  again, 
not  working,  but  talking  to  Mr. 
Wodehouse,  who  lay  on  the  sofa, 
looking  a  trifle  less  rosy  than  usual, 
like  a  man  who  had  had  a  fright,  or 
been  startled  by  some  possible  sha- 
dow of  a  ghost.  To  walk  into  the 
room,  into  the  brisht  household 
glow,  and  smile  and  shake  hands 
with  them,  feeling  all  the  time  that 
be  knew  more  about  them  than 
they  themselves  did,  was  the  Strang- 
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est  eensadon  to  the  Tonng  man. 
He  aaked  how  Mr.  Woaehoiu»e  did, 
with  a  Toioe  which,  to  himself, 
■oaoded  hollow  and  annataral,  ana 
eat  down  heaide  the  invalid,  almost 
turning  his  hack  npon  Lnoy  in  bis 
bewilderment.  It  was  indeed  with 
a  great  effort  that  Mr.  Wentworth 
mastered  himself  and  was  able 
to  listen  to  what  his  companion 
said. 

•"We  are  aU  rieht,''  said  Mr. 
Wodehonse— ^' a  trifle  of  a  head- 
ache or  so— nothing  to  make  a  talk 
aboat;  bat  Molly  has  forsaken  ns 
and  we  were  jost  about  getting 
bored  with  each  other,  Lncy  and 
I ;  a  third  person  was  all  we  wanted 
lo  make  ns  happy— eh  ?  Well,  I 
thought  yoa  looked  at  the  door 
Tery  often— nerfaaps  I  was  mistaken 
— bot  I  conld  have  sworn  yon  were 
Bstening  and  looking  for  somebody. 
No  wonder  either — don't  think 
so.  I  should  have  done  jost  the 
same  at  yoor  age.^ 

^Indeed,  pap^  yen  are  qnite 
mistaken,^  mud  Locy.  "  I  suppose 
that  means  that  I  cannot  amuse 
you  by  myself,  though  I  have  been 
tryiuff  all  the  evening.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Wentworth  will  be  more  for- 
tanate."  And  either  for  shame 
of  bdng  supposed  to  look  for  him, 
or  in  a  little  innocent  pique,  she 
moved  away  from  where  she  was 
fitting,  and  rang  for  tea,  and  left 
the  two  gentlemen  to  talk  to  each 
other.  That  is  to  say,  Mr.  Wode- 
boQse  talked,  and  the  Perpetual 
Curate  sat  looking  vaguely  at  the 
fiur  figure  which  flitted  about 
the  room,  and  wondering  if  he 
were  awake,  or  the  world  still  in 


its  usnal  place.  After  a  while 
Miss  Wodehouse  came  in.  very 
tremulous  and  pale,  and  dropped 
into  the  first  chair  she  could  find, 
and  pretended  to  occupy  herself 
over  her  knitting.  She  had  a  head- 
ache,  Locy  said ;  and  Mr.  Wentworth 
sat  watching  while  the  younger 
sister  tended  the  elder,  bringing 
her  tea,  kissing  her,  persuading  her 
to  go  and  lie  down,  taking  all 
kinds  of  a£fdctionate  trouble  to 
cheer  the  pale  woman,  who  looked 
over  Lucy  s  fair  head  with  eyes 
full  of  meaning  to  the  bewildered 
visitor,  who  was  the  only  one  there 
who  understood  what  her  trouble 
meant.  When  he  got  up  to  go 
away,  she  wrung  his  hand  with  a 
pitiful  gaze  which  went  to  bis 
heart,  ^'Let  me  know  I'*  she  said 
in  a  whisper;  and,  not  satisfied 
still,  went  to  the  door  with  him, 
and  lingered  npon  the  stair,  foU 
lowing  slowly.  "Oh,  Mr.  Went- 
worth I  be  sure  you  let  me  know,^' 
she  repeated,  again  looking  wist- 
fully after  him  as  he  disappeared 
into  the  dark  garden,  going  out. 
The  stars  were  still  shining,  the 
spring  dews  lying  sweet  upon  the 
plants  and  turf.  It  was  a  lovelier 
night  now  than  when  Mr.  Went- 
worth had  said  so  to  little  Rosa 
Elsworthy  an  hour  ago;  but  mists 
were  rising  from  the  earth,  and 
clouds  creeping  over  the  sky,  to 
the  startled  imagination  of  the 
Perpetual  Oarate.  He  had  found 
out  by  practical  experiment,  almost 
for  the  first  time,  that  there  were 
more  things  in  earth  and  heaven 
than  are  dreamt  of  in  the  philo- 
sophy of  youth. 
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We  are  inclined  to  believe  that, 
npon  the  whole,  the  oonntry  wiU 
be  satisfied  with  the  results  of  the 
debates  on  Church  questions,  which 
recently  took  place  in  the  Hoase  of 
Lords  and  in  the  House  of  Oom- 
mons.  Though  turning  ostensibly 
on  different  hioges,  and  put  for- 
ward by  leaders  certainly  not  un- 
animous among  themselves,  the 
objects  of  the  two  motions  are,  in 
point  of  fact,  the  same.  Lord 
Ebury,  in  one  House,  representing 
those  among  bis  countrymen  who 
believe  as  their  fathers  did  on  all 
points  of  Christian  doctrine,  is 
dissatisfied  with  the  length  of  the 
Church's  ordinary  services,  and  ob- 
jects especially  to  some  of  her  oc- 
casional services.  He  is  persuaded 
that,  mainly  oc  account  of  these 
things,  the  great  body  of  Non-con- 
formists stand  apart  from  h&c  com- 
munion ;  and  in  the  hope  of  bring- 
ing tliem  back,  he  proposes  that  Uie 
Act  of  Unifonnity  shall  be  altered, 
and  the  Prayer- Book  subjected  to  re- 
vision. In  managing  his  argument, 
Lord  Ebury  is  very  severe  upon 
the  obnoxious  Act  IBth  Charles  H. 
He  describes  it  as  rabid,  mali- 
cious, and  passed  for  the  mere  pur- 
pose of  doing  evil;  and  he  is  con- 
siderably countenanced  in  this,  if 
not  entirely  supported,  by  the 
Bishop  of  London  and  other  speak- 
ers. Lord  Ebury's  designs,  if  we 
understand  them  aright,  are  neither 
very  extravagant  nor  very  danger- 
ous. He  expresses  no  desire  to 
meddle  with  the  law  of  faith  by 
which  the  Church  is  bound;  he 
would  leave  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
exactly  as  they  are,  introducing 
but  a  few  changes  into  the  Prayer- 
B^ok,  and  still  require  the  clergy, 
who  are  to  preach  the  Church's  doc- 
trines, to  subscribe  to  the  former, 
and  to  conform  to  the  latter.  But 
he  would  so  recast  the  law  which 
binds  the  clergy  in  this  matter  of 
conformity,  that  it  shall  exempt 
them  fix>m  declaring  their  unfeigned 
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assent  and  consent  to  all  and  every- 
thing contained  and  prescribed  in 
and  by  the  book  entitled  The  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  and  admioia- 
tration  of  the  sacraments,  dec  Now 
there  is  nothing  very  alarming  in 
this.  It  may  indeed  appear  nn- 
necessary  to  unsettle  the  public 
mind  in  two  directions  when  one 
would  serve  the  purpose.  If  Lord 
Ebury  succeeds  in  forcing  on  the 
revision  of  the  Prayer-Bo(^,  he 
need  not,  we  should  think,  ask  for 
more.  Get  rid  of  the  defects,  if 
such  they  are,  of  which  he  has 
pointed  out  some,  and  no  clergy- 
man of  the  Church,  holding  the 
Church's  views,  can  well  hesitate  to 
express  his  unfeigned  assent  and 
consent  to  all  that  remains.  For 
the  assumption  that  the  Prayer- 
Book,  as  it  now  stands,  oontains 
expressions  offensive  to  sober-mind- 
ed Christian  men,  could  alone  jus- 
tify the  policy  of  modifying  the 
Act  of  Uniformity.  It  strikes  ns. 
therefore,  that  Lord  Ebury  stood 
in  his  own  light,  when  he  began 
by  asking  for  the  repeal  of  thai 
Act  His  recent  motion  on  the 
subject  of  the  burial  service  is  more 
intelligible,  and  was,  therefore,  bet- 
ter received;  but  it  is  not  quite 
fair  to  propose  that  the  two  sohemes 
shall  be  accomplished  together. 

Li  the  House  of  Commons, 
ground  higher  or  lower,  as  the 
case  may  be  accounted,  has  been 
taken.  Mr.  Buckstone  demands 
that  all  oaths  and  subscriptions,  as 
tests  of  orthodoxy,  shall  cease  to 
be  required  Of  those  who  are  to 
minister  in  the  Church  of  England, 
and  to  instruct  the  English  people. 
He  does  not  ask  that  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  and  the  Beok  of  Com- 
mon Prayer  shall  undergo  revision; 
on  the  contrary,  he  wishes  to  keep 
them  exactly  what  they  are,  and  to 
have  them  still  regarded  as  the  law 
of  faith  and  practice  for  the  Church. 
But,  in  order  to  relieve  the  clergy, 
whatever  their  speoifio  views  may 
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be,  from  what  maDj  of  tbem  feel 
to  be  a  distressing  bondage,"  be 
voatd  dispense  them  from  the  ne- 
oeasity  of  sobscribing  to  the  doo- 
trines  which  the  law  of  faith  sets 
forth,  and  from  declaring  their 
assent  and  consent  to  prajers  and 
ordinances  which  they  shall  still 
be  constrained  to  use.  We  do  not 
think  that  a  more  startling  demand 
was  ever  addressed  to  the  Legisla- 
ture of  this  country;  yet  it  is  that, 
ne  t  of  Mr.  Buckstone  alone  and  of 
his  sopporters  in  the  House  of 
CommoDs,  but  of  a  large  and  grow- 
ing party  hi  the  Oh  arch,  which — 
by  no  means  at  one  in  other  re- 
fl)eetB--0eems  bent  on  unsettling 
the  minds  of  the  yoong  and  half- 
instraoted  on  the  noost  important 
of  all  sobjects.  We  shall  take  oc- 
casion to  point  oQt,  by-and-by, 
some  of  the  results  which  wonld 
inevitably  follow  the  concession  of 
this  demand.  Meanwhile  it  may 
not  be  out  of  place  to  pave  the  way 
for  a  calm  consideration  both  of  Mr. 
Boekatone's  and  Lord  Ebnrj's  ar- 
pment^  by  giving — what  Dr.  Stan- 
ley, in  his  l^t«r  to  the  Bishop  of 
LoDdon,  has  by  no  means  done — ^a 
brief  but  deer  historical  sketch  of 
the  causes  which  have  operated  to 
bring  the  Chnrob  of  England  to  the 
state  in  which,  at  this  moment,  she 
itanda. 

The  Beformation  in  England  can 
be  said  to  hare  bad  no  real  begin- 
ning till  Edward  VL  came  to  the 
throne.  Under  Henry  YIIL  the 
chain,  which  for  one  thousand  years 
bad  linked  the  English  Ohnrcb  to 
the  chariot-wheels  of  Rome,  was 
indeed  broken,  but  not  till  the  ac- 
cession of  his  son  Edward  were 
steps  taken  to  purge  the  national 
£uth  from  the  superstitions  which 
overlaid  it,  or  the  national  worship 
from  its  mummeries.  And  then 
the  difficulties  of  the  task  on  which 
the  Reformers  bad  entered  made 
themselves  felt.  It,  seldom  hap- 
pens that  great  changes,  whether  of 
manuers^  or  forms  of  government, 
or  halnts  of  thought,  especially  if 
thev  be  brought  about  suddenly 
tod  with  *  ahowof  violence,  satisfy 


anybody.  The  authors  of  these 
changes  expect  from  them  more  than 
in  the  nature  of  things  it  is  pos- 
sible to  achieve.  The  bulk  of  the 
people,  who  had  no  hand  in  pre- 
paring them,  are  astonished  to  find 
how  far  anticipation  had  outrun 
resulta  The  former,  for  the  most 
part,  had  placed  before  them  some 
specific  object  up  to  which  they 
worked,  and,  accomplishing  that 
object,  they  persuade  themselves 
that  their  task  is  done.  The  latter, 
having  given  a  much  wider  scope 
to  imagination,  are  very  seldom  in- 
clined to  stop  where  their  leaders 
propose  to  stand  still.  This  axiom, 
which  holds  good  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  in  reference  to  all  revolutions, 
is  in  an  especial  manner  applicable  to 
the  case  of  Uie  Reformation  in  Eng- 
land. There  was  nothing  ennobling 
or  magnaniraons  in  Henry*s  qaar- 
rel  with  Rome.  It  originatcKi  in 
no  impatience  of  mental  thraldom 
on  his  own  part ;  it  did  not  aim  at 
emancipating  others  from  the  bond- 
age which  to  himself  had  become 
intolerable.  There  were  those  about 
him  who,  fr*om  the  first,  saw  further, 
and  meditated  better  things  than 
he ;  but  they  never  succeeded  in 
winning  him  over — ^it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  they  ever  seriously  tried  to 
do  so — to  their  own  way  of  thinking. 
Accordingly,  the  more  fervent  of 
our  early  English  Protestants  either 
perished  at  the  stake  for  refusing 
to  give  to  the  King  what  they  had 
withdrawn  from  the  Pope;  or  else, 
in  order  to  avoid  martyrdom,  they 
went  into  voluntary  exile.  They 
found  on  the  Oontinent — in  France, 
Germany,  Switzerland,  Holland— 
the  same  struggle  going  forward  in 
which  they  had  themselves  borne  a 
part  at  home.  The  papal  yoke 
galled  others  than  the  children  of 
the  Lollards,  and  a  great  efibrt  was 
in  progress  to  cast  it  off.  But  thoogh 
the  objects  of  the  Reformers  were  in 
both  instances  the  same,  the  means 
which  they  applied  to  the  attain- 
ment of  these  objects  were  different. 
In  England  princes  set  the  exam- 
ple of  rebellion  agfiinst  Rome ;  on 
the  Continent  the  people,  chiefly  of 
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the  humbler  classes,  with  a  few  in- 
ferior priests  at  their  head,  began 
and  carried  throQgh  this  rebellion. 
In  England  the  nobles,  with  a  large 
bodj  of  the  higher  clergy,  took  part 
in  the  movement ;  on  the  Continent, 
princes  and  prelates  regarded  it  at 
first  with  scorn,  and  by-and-by  with 
hatred.  The  consequence  was  that, 
in  England,  the  Ohnrch,  while  as- 
serting its  independence,  retained 
the  symbols  of  a  monarchical  in- 
stitution, whereas  the  Reformed 
Churches  of  the  Continent  took  a 
<lemocratic  form.  The  first  pre- 
served its  Episcopate,  with  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  the  magnifi- 
oence  and  splendour  belonging  to 
that  polity ;  the  last  became  presby- 
terian  in  their  government,  and 
simple,  even  to  excess,  in  their 
modes  of  worship.  Bat  as  this  was 
not  done  ^m  choice,  but  rather 
through  the  pressure  of  necessity, 
so  not  one  of  these  foreign  churches 
ever  grudged  to  her  sister  in  Eng- 
land the  advantages  which  she  her- 
self had  been  unable  to  retain.  On 
the  contraiT,  the  ^Zorich  Letters' 
show  clearly  enough  that  Calvin, 
Gualther,  Bullinger,  Peter  Martyr, 
and  others,  were  all  of  the  same 
mind  on  this  head.  They  free- 
ly admitted  that  Episcopacy  had 
jUie  sanction  both  of  primitive 
antiquity  and  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, though  they  considered  them- 
selves at  liberty,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances with  which  they  were 
beset,  to  reconstruct  their  own 
churches  upon  another  model.  It 
was  not,  therefore,  through  any 
discordance  in  their  manner  of  in- 
terpreting the  letter  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  or  the  writings  of  the  Fa- 
thers, that  the  Reformed  Churches 
of  England  and  of  the  Continent 
cast  themselves  in  difierent  moulds. 
The  former  kept  the  framework 
which  had  oome  down  to  it  from 
remote  antiquity,  because  circum- 
stances favoured  this  course ;  the 
latter  were  driven  to  put  together 
a  new  framework,  because  circum- 
stances rendered  any  other  C4)urse 
impossible  to  them.  The  Divine 
right  of  Episcopacy  on  the  one  hand, 


and  of  Presbytery  oo  the  other, 
seems  never  to  have  been  asserted 
on  either  side.  That  was  a  point 
which  remained  for  later  generations 
to  take  up,  after  a  series  of  struggles 
about  matters  in  themselves  perhaps 
less  deserving  the  attention  of  reason- 
able  men. 

Our  English  Protestant  exiles 
met  from  ihe  Continental  Reform- 
ers with  a  very  oordiid  reception. 
They  came  to  them  as  brethren  in 
distress,  and  as  brethren  in  distress 
they  were  welcomed ;  and  they 
found  in  the  condition  of  tbs 
churches  at  Geneva,  Zurich,  and 
Frankfort,  much  which  appeared  to 
them  to  realise  ideas  suggested  to 
them  in  reading  the  Book  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Not  many 
rich,  not  many  great,  not  many 
wise,  after  the  philosophy  of  this 
world,^'  had  given  in  their  adhesion 
to  the  Reformed  faith.  The  con- 
gregations consisted  almost  exclu- 
sively of  burghers  and  of  the  poor, 
the  workmen  and  servants  of 
burghers.  The  preachers  were  emi- 
nent for  their  seal,  their  eloquencsi 
and  not  unfrequenUy  for  their 
learning ;  but  they  held  no  position 
in  society.  There  was  an  entire 
absence  of  a  stately  hierarchy ;  there 
was  no  splendid  ceremonial  in  their 
forms  of  worship,  no  Servioe-Book, 
no  Litany,  no  Sacerdotal  Robes  or 
Incense.  The  minister  officiated  in 
the  same  black  cloak  which  served 
him  on  common  occasions  for  a 
covering,  and  prayed  and  preached, 
or  seemed  to  do  so,  as  the  Spirit 
gave  him  utterance.  The  people 
assented  to  the  minister*s  prayer 
by  pronouncing  the  word  ''Amen," 
and  joined  in  the  psalmody  with 
such  voices  as  nature  had  sup- 
plied to  them.  As  to  Church 
government — accepting  that  term 
in  the  sense  to  which  they  were 
accustomed  —  it  seemed  to  the 
Snglish  Reformers  that  there  was 
none.  Whatever  the  preachers 
pronounced  to  be  Grod*s  will,  tliat 
the  people  voluntarily  accepted. 
Nor  were  there  as  yet  any  tribunals 
before  which  the  recusant  oonid  be 
earned  to  give  an  account  of  lus 
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recaaaocj.  To  men  juat  escaped 
from  the  bastard  Popery  of  Henry's 
reign,  all  these  incidents  presented 
attractioDB  of  which  we  can  scarcely 
estimate  the  force.  It  seemed  to 
Hooper,  and  to  others  like  Hooper, 
that  they  had  fallen  upon  the  pri- 
mitive ages  of  Christianity,  and 
that  the  Millennium  must  be  at 
bftod.  These  good  men  did  not 
stop  to  conaider  how  far  arrange- 
ments which  meet  the  wants  of 
society  at  one  stage  of  its  progress 
a-e  fit  to  be  applied  to  the  wants  of 
society  in  another.  Looking  for- 
ward to  the  time  when  the  Reformed 
&ith  should  become  the  common 
religion  of  Europe^  and  therefore 
the  particular  rehgion  of  each  se- 
parate nation  in  Europe,  they  never 
asked  themselves  the  question  how 
&r  it  would  be  necessary,  in  order 
to  secure  unity  of  purpose  between 
Church  and  State,  that  the  former 
should  be  subject,  as  the  latter  was, 
to  laws  clearly  defined,  and  to  some 
specific  form  of  government  In 
this  respect  their  thoughts  appear 
to  have  run  pretty  much  in  the 
same  channel  with  the  thoughts  of 
Dissenters  among  ourselves.  They 
saw  that  both  preachers  (and  people 
were  satisfied  with  the  state  of 
things  as  it  existed  at  the  moment ; 
they  did  not-see,  or  they  overlooked 
the  &cty  that  the  people  consisted 
of  only  one  class  in  society,  and 
that  usages  which  suit  the  taste  of 
one  class  are,  for  that  very  reason, 
in  many  respects  repugnant  to  the 
tastes  of  other  classes,  both  above 
and  below  that  leveL  Hence, 
when  the  death  of  Henry  permitted 
these  exiles  to  revisit  die  land  of 
their  birth,  they  came  to  it  with 
minds  so  narrowed  by  prejudice  as  to 
be  incapable  of  balancing  a  great 
ultimate  good  s  gainst  submission 
in  the  meanwhile  to  an  evil  com- 
paratively insignificant.  Hooper's 
refbsai  to  be  consecrated  to  the  See 
of  Gioacester  in  the  robes  then 
W(nii  by  Bishops  in  England  is  a 
Gise  in  point-  It  was  the  beginning 
of  troubles,  which  no  man  more 
deepiy  lamented  than  the  martyr- 
bishop    liimself;    though   he  was 


never  sufficiently  astute  to  be  con- 
vinced, or  candid  enough  to  allow, 
that  the  blame  rested  mainly  upon 
his  own  shoulders. 

The  reign  of  Edward  lasted  just 
long  enough  to  lay  the  foundations  of 
the  Reformed  Church  in  England, 
but  not  to  complete  the  work. 
His  views — or,  to  speak  more  cor- 
rectly, the  views  of  his  guardians- 
extended  much  farther  than  would 
appear  from  what  they  actually  did. 
The  first  edition  of  his  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  retains,  indeed,  nu- 
merous expressions  —  the  rubrics 
attached  to  it  enjoin  many  customs, 
to  which  no  member  of  the  Church 
of  Kome  could  object;  but  the 
arrangement  seems  to  have  been 
dictated  by  considerations  of  policy 
alone,  for  the  second  edition  takes 
more  decidedly  Protestant  ground. 
So  it  is  with  the  articles  of  religion 
compiled  in  the  last  year  of  his 
reign.  These  receive  their  inspira- 
tion manifestly  enough  from  G-enevaj 
and  point  to  further  changes,  both  of 
polity  and  ritual,  borrowed  from 
the  same  source.  But  the  death 
of  the  young  Prince,  and  the  acces- 
sion of  his  sister  Mary,  put  an  end  to 
all  th\s.  Once  more  the  fires  of  per- 
secution were  lighted  up,  and  men, 
too  honest  to  change  their  religion  at 
the  bidding  of  the  Government,  found 
no  escape  from  martyrdom  except  in 
flight. 

The  second  emigration  of  English 
Protestants  was  conducted  on  a 
much  more  extensive  scale  than  the 
first.  Five  Bishops,  as  many  Deans, 
fifty-six  Doctors  of  Divinity  of  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge,  were  among  the 
fugitives;  as  well  as  nobles,  mer- 
chants, and  other  men  of  substance, 
amounting  in  all  to  upwards  of  one 
thousand  persons.  The  rest,  too 
poor  to  undertake  so  expensive  a 
journey,  remained  at  home— «ome. 
more  firm  of  nerve  and  higher  or 
resolve  than  their  neighbours,  to  die 
at  the  stake;  others,  less  brave,  to 
conform  outwardly  to  a  religion 
which  in  their  souls  they  abhorred. 
Once  more  the  fugitives  met  with 
a  kindly  reception  in  the  Low 
Countries,   in  the   Eree  Cities  of 
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Germany,  and  in  Switzerland.  They 
settled  chiefly  in  Frankfort,  Basle, 
Zurich,  and  Q^neva,  where  the 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation  had 
taken  firm  root,  and  they  entered 
into  cordial  relations  with  the 
churches  and  their  pastors.  It  was 
not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  five 
years  so  spent  should  fail  of  weaken- 
mg,  in  some  of  those  exiles,  their  at- 
tachment to  old  usages.  The  demo- 
cratic poUtv  of  3ie  Continental 
Churches,  their  balder  services  and 
homelier  rites,  became  associated  in 
the  minds  of  the  more  enthusiastic 
with  thoughts  of  peace,  and  they 
could  never  afterwards  succeed  in  dis- 
sociating the  one  idea  fi-om  the  other. 
Hence,  when  the  death  of  Mary  re- 
stored them  to  their  homes,  they 
brought  with  them  thither  all  the  pre- 
judices which  they  had  imbibed 
abroad;  and  the  English  Church,  as 
reformed  by  Elizabeth,  seemed  to 
them  to  be  little  better  than  a  modi- 
fied Romanism. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  condemn  or  to 
ridicule  the  mistaken  zeal  of  persons, 
who  were  prepared  to  inflict  or  to 
Bufter  death,  as  the  case  might  be,  in 
defence  of  principles  involving  no- 
thing more  sacred  than  the  form 
of  words  in  which  public  worship 
should  be  conducted,  or  the  dress  to 
be  worn  by  the  clergy  while  con- 
ducting such  worship.  But  before 
we  give  way  to  the  impulse,  it  may 
be  well  first  to  ask  ourselves  the 
question,  How  far  we,  in  this  nine- 
teenth century,  were  wiser  than  they 
when,  at  a  period  still  recent,  the  war 
of  surplices,  stone  altars,  and  candles 
and  flowers  upon  communion  tables, 
was  at  its  height?  and  next  to  con- 
sider what  were  the  views  taken  by 
all  classes,  high  and  low,  rich  and 
poor,  learned  and  ignorant,  three 
nunared  years  ago,  of  the  duty  of  the 
civil  niler  towards  the  subject  in  mat- 
ters of  religion.  With  respect  to  the 
former  of  fliese  points,  it  may  suffice 
to  observe,  that  nothing  ever  befell 
in  this  country  more  discreditable 
to  all  concerned  than  the  riots 
in  St.  Greorge's  in  the  East  of 
which  the  memory  is  still  fresh, 


and  the  not  very  remote  struggle 
in  St  Paul's,  Knightsbridge,  between 
Mr.  Churchwarden  Westerton  and  the 
Rector  of  his  parish.  Who  can  doubt 
that,  had  the  law  permitted,  Mr. 
Westerton  would  have  brought  Mr. 
Liddell  to  the  stake  with  as  much 
pleasure  as  Mr.  Liddell's  curate,  of 
rotten-egg  notoriety,  would  have 
heaped  up  fagots  for  Mr.  Westerton's 
burning.  The  only  difference  indeed 
between  the  incidents  of  1663  and 
1863  seems  to  be  this  that^  whereas, 
in  modern  times,  men  outrage  the 
law  in  vindicating  opinions  which 
they  profess  to  hold,  three  cen- 
turies ago  there  was  on  all  sides  an 
appeal  to  the  law — a  demand  made 
now  by  one  party,  now  by  another, 
that  the  civil  magistrate  would 
enforce  with  the  sword  principles 
and  practices  which  each  held  to  be 
essential  to  the  profession  of  pure 
Christianity  in  the  land.  For  re- 
ligion was  a  reality,  and  a  very  stem 
reahty,  at  the  period  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  long  afterwards.  Church 
and  State  were  then  held  to  be  not 
only  in  alliance,  but  one  and  the 
same,  insonmch  that  every  offence 
against  the  precepts  of  the  former 
was  punishable  as  an  outrage  offered 
to  the  supremacy  of  the  latter.  The 
zeal  of  persons  so  believing  may  be 
regretted:  but  it  is  no  "Subject  either 
for  ridicule  or  censure.  It  was  the 
result  of  a  settled  conviction,  which 
is  more,  perhaps,  than  can  be  said 
with  truth  of  some  at  least  of  the 
eccentricities  in  word  and  deed  by 
which  we,  at  this  day,  are  from  time 
to  time  startled. 

That  we  are  not  stating  the  fact 
too  broadly,  is  shown  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  English  congrega- 
tions which  estabUshed  themselves 
during  Mary's  reign  at  Geneva  and 
Frankfort  respectivelv.  In  Greneva 
the  influence  of  Calvin  bore  down 
all  opposition.  The  English  Church 
there  adopted  the  Presbvterian  model, 
and,  discarding  bpth  ifing  Edward's 
Prayer-Book, and  the  surplice  which  he 
had  substituted  for  the  cope,  worship- 
ped according  to  the  customs  of  the  city. 
The  case  was  different  in  Frankfort, 
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where  the  majority  of  the  exiles 
tdhered  to  the  Ldturgy,  and  other- 
wise retained  the  usages  to  which 
they  iv'ere  accustomed.  No  sooner 
was  the  aooeaaioii  of  Elizabeth  com- 
manicited  to  them  than  the  chiefs 
of  the  congregation  at  Oeneva  sent 
a  message  to  the  congregation  in 
FnnkforL  inyiting  them  to  come 
to  a  perfect  understanding  with  the 
rest  of  their  countrymen,  and  to 
lettle  beforehand  the  constitution 
which  the  Reformed  Church  should 
iBBume  at  home.  They  do  not 
leave  their  correspondents  in  doubt 
as  to  what  is  meant  by  this.  They 
tgeak  of  the  ceremonies  then  in  use 
it  Frankfort  as  trifles,  and  propose 
that  the  Ghurdi  of  England  should 
in  all  respects  be  made  to  conform  to 
the  best  of  the  Reformed  Churches 
ebewhere,*  that  is,  to  the  Church  of 
Geneva.  This  letter  bears  the  signa- 
tures of  Christopher  Gk>odman, 
Miles  Coverdale,  John  Knox,  An- 
thony Gilby,  William  Whittingham, 
and  six  odiers.  The  Church  at 
Frankfort,  which  had  recently  com- 
posed its  ovTU  internal  differences, 
received  this  overture  in  a  friendly 
ipirit.  but  stated,  in  reply  to  the 
soegestion  in  regard  to  ceremonies, 
^U^t  the  settlement  of  that  point 
did  not  rest  with  the  congregations 
of  Frankfort  and  Geneva — tnat  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  Queen,  assisted 
by  the  leading  divines  of  England, 
and  by  Parliament,  to  care  for  such 
matters ;  that  they  hoped  the  Refor- 
znation  would  recover,  and  not  be 
dogged  by  an  overweight  of  cere- 
monies— and  therefore,  provided  no- 
thing immoral  is  imposed,  they  are 
reaoked  to  acquiesce  in  the  public 
establishment,  and  wish  their  bre- 
thren of  Geneva  may  be  equally 
Mgned."  The  names  of  James 
Pilkington,  Richard  Beesley,  Henry 
Knollys,  Alexander  NoweU,  and 
•even  others  are  appended  to  this 
document — these  persons  signing, 
as  is  declared,  in  behalf  of  the  whole 
Church. 

Here,  then,  were  two  parties 
smong  the  Reformers  themselves 
with  which  Elizabeth,  as  soon  as 
she  came   to   the  throne,  had  to 


deal,  and  there  was  a  third,  both 
in  numbers  and  influence  stronger 
than  cither — the  Roman  Catholics 
— members  of  a  Churcli  still  estab- 
lished by  law,  with  its  hierarchy 
complete,  with  some  of  the  most 
powerful  of  the  nobles  attached  to 
It,  and  a  vast  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple, especially  in  the  provinces,  con- 
scientiously adhering  to  its  com- 
munion. It  must  be  confessed  that 
the  position  of  the  Queen  was  a 
very  delicate  one.  Her  own  prin- 
ciples forbade  her  to  adopt  the 
Church  as  Mary  had  settled  it; 
and  there  were  considerations  of 
policy  behind  these  principles  not 
less  potent  than  they — viz.,  that  the 
vahdity  of  her  mother's  marriage 
had  never  been  admitted  in  Rome, 
and  tliat  her  own  right  to  the  throne 
rested  upon  a  judgment  adverse  to 
that  which  Biorae  had  deUvered. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  was  dan- 
ger of  a  great  rebellion  from  a  too 
nasty  avowal  of  Protestant  opin- 
ions, concerning  which,  moreover, 
it  was  no  easy  matter  to  decide 
what  particular  form  such  avowal 
should  take.  Hence  the  exceeding 
caution  with  which  she  approached 
the  subject,  and  the  skill  with  which 
she  balanced  the  hopes  of  adverse 
parties  as  long  as  it  was  expedient 
so  to  do.  But  those  were  times 
when  a  system  of  trimming  could 
not  be  carried  beyond  a  certain 
length.  Within  a  year  from  her 
coronation  Elizabeth  chose  her  side, 
and  with  characteristic  firmness  ad- 
hered to  it  ever  afterwards. 

We  need  not  stop  to  trace  the 

Srocess  by  which  the  service  of  the 
fass  was  superseded,  and  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  revised  and 
slightly  altered,  reintroduced  at 
public  worship.  It  was  a  wise 
policy,  though  blamed  at  the  time, 
and  still  denounced  by  men  whose 
seal  outruns  their  iudgment,  which 
put  a  stop  for  a  while  to  preaching 
throughout  England.  The  sermons 
of  the  Romanists  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  the  more  violent  Reformers 
on  the  other,  threatened  to  bring 
on  civil  strife,  and  did  lead,  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  to  scenes 
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of  scandalous  violence.  It  was 
equally  judicious  to  allow,  for  a 
season,  old  customs  to  be  main- 
tained, and  to  innovate  only  so  far 
as  that  the  Creed,  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments, the  Lord's  Prayer,  and 
the  Epistle  and  Gospel  for  the  day, 
should  be  read  in  the  vulgar  tongue 
at  the  performance  of  public  wor- 
ship. These  changes,  trivial  in 
themselves,  suflSced  to  show  that, 
while  the  Queen's  mind  was  not 
under  the  influence  of  prejudice, 
she  was  by  no  means  prepared  to 
take  any  decided  step  till  its  pro- 
bable consequences  should  have 
been  well  considered  beforehand. 
They  were,  however,  in  perfect 
keeping  with  the  spirit  of  that  very 
able  appeal  which,  by  the  mouth 
of  the  Lord-Keeper,  Sir  Nicholas 
Bacon,  she  made  to  the  Lords  and 
Commons  in  Parliament  assembled 
on  the  25th  of  January,  1569.  And 
then  followed,  under  her  immediate 
sanction,  those  conferences  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  wherein  the  most 
eminent  divines  on  both  sides  bore 
apart.  On  the  side  of  the  Roman- 
ists, White,  Bayn,  Scott,  Watson, 
Bishops  of  Winchester,  Lichfield, 
Chester,  and  Lincoln ;  Cole,  Dean 
of  St  Paul's;  Harpsfield,  Arch- 
deacon of  Canterbury;  Chadsey, 
Prebendary  of  St  Paul  s ;  and  Lang- 
dale,  archdeacon  of  Lewis.  On 
the  side  of  the  Reformation,  Scory, 
late  Bishop  of  Chichester;  Cox, 
late  Dean  of  Westminster;  Horn, 
late  Dean  of  Durham;  Elmer,  late 
Archdeacon  of  Stowe;  Whitehead, 
Grindal,  Guest,  and  Jewel.  The 
results  are  matters  of  history.  Vic- 
tory was  declared  to  rest  with  tlie 
advocates  of  the  Reformed  opin- 
ions; and  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment— the  lay  lords  unanimously, 
the  spiritual  estate  alone  dissent- 
ing; the  Commons  by  a  majority 
of  134  to  90 — passed  a  succession 
of  acts,  of  which,  for  our  present 
purpose,  it  will  suflSce  to  say,  that 
they  restored  matters  ecclesiastioid 
throughout  the  realm  to  the  state 
at  which,  prior  to  the  death  of 
Edward  Vl.,  they  had  arrived. 
The   Reformed    religion,  being 


thus  established  in  spite  of  the 
protests  of  all,  except  five  of  the 
incumbent  bishops,  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  provide  for  the  regular 
performance  of  Protestant  wonhipu 
with  which  view,  and  directed 
mainly  against  the  continuance  of 
the  mass,  the  first  act  of  uniformity 
was  passed.  This  is  a  circumstance 
of  which  they  who  complain  of  the 
stringency  of  the  act  in  queetion, 
and  of  the  severity  with  wludi  it 
was  enforced,  are  apt  to  be  forget- 
ful. Had  no  such  law  taken  iti 
place  in  the  Statute-Book,  the  Be* 
formed  Church  must  have  been 
powerless  to  insure  obedience  to  ita 
own  regulations.  Romish  priests, 
of  whom  multitudes  had  outwardly 
conformed,  would  have  retained  thie 
people  in  their  old  superstitiona^ 
and  a  great  work,  accomplished  not 
without  labour  and  difficulty,  must 
have  been  in  constant  danger  of 
overthrow.  The  intervention  of  the 
Act  of  Uniformity  put  aside  this 
danger.  It  was  stem  and  stringent| 
because  the  law  cannot  equivocate^ 
claiming  at  the  same  time  to  be 
obeyed.  The  sound  emitted  by  its 
trumpet  must  be  distinct,  especially 
in  a  case  like  that  which  we  are 
now  considering,  when  there  were 
almost  as  many  diversities  of  action 
as  there  were  differences  of  opinion 
among  persons  all  equally  sinoerei 
and  therefore  all  alike  indispoeea 
to  compromise  what  they  consider- 
ed to  be  a  principle.  For  this 
reason,  had  legislation  been  in  the 
shghtest  degree  vague — had  no 
specific  form  of  public  prayer  been 
substituted  for  that  whicn  the  Legis- 
lature abolished,  there  would  have 
arisen,  in  every  parish  throughout 
the  Idngdom,  such  discord  and 
wranghng  as  would  have  driven 
all  who  preferred  order  to  oonfli- 
sion  back  into  Romanism.  The 
statute  of  1  Elizabeth,  chapter  13, 
was  therefore  a  necessity— concern- 
ing which  he  must  have  studied 
history  to  little  purpose  who  is  not 
convinced  that,  on  the  whole,  great 
forbearance  was  exercised,  espe- 
cialljr  at  the  outset,  in  carrying  its 
requirements  into  effect 
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ThAt  the  law  in  qaestioD,  with 
the  other  enactments  which  settled 
the  &ith  and  practice  of  the  Church 
of  England  in  Elizabeth's  reign, 
met  with  the  hearty  assent,  if  not 
with  the  cordial  approval,  in  all 
their  details  of  the  leading  Reform- 
ers elsewhere,  is  a  fact  which  ad- 
mits of  no  denial.  So  late  as  1573, 
Gualther,  himself  a  Presbyterian, 
writing  from  Zurich  to  Bishop  Cox, 
eondenms  the  proceedings  of  Cart- 
wright,  the  leader  of  the  Presby- 
terian fiiction  in  Cambridee.  "You 
ask  me  to  reply  to  those  nine 
articles,*  by  insisting  upon  which 
they  give  you  so  much  trouble; 
but  if  these  are  the  only  matters  in 
dilute  between  you,  they  are 
scarcely  deservine,  in  my  opinion, 
that  any  divine  should  be  occupied 
in  the  refutation  of  them.  They 
isvour  of  nothing  but  a  longing 
lAer  innovation,  and  I  wish  3iey 
were  not  sprinkled  with  something 
of  the  bitterness  of  envy  and  bUnd 
emulation."  So  likewise  Peter 
Martyr  and  Bucer  express  Uiem- 
telves  with  entire  approval  of  the 
Liturgy,  and  censure  those  over- 
lealous  among  their  brethren  who 
endanger  the  safety  of  the  true 
Church  throogh  scrupling  its  habits. 
Bat,  as  we  have  just  said,  those  were 
times  when,  in  questions  both  of 
religion  and  poUtics,  men  would 
not  listen  to  the  suggestions  of  ex- 
pediency. And  so  it  came  to 
pass  tliat  a  Church,  purified  from 
doctrinal   errors,   and    resting  its 


claim  to  a  nation's  loyalty  on  the 
right  of  Christian  men  to  separate 
from  Rome,  became  a  persecutor  to 
the  same  extent,  and  upon  the  self- 
same principle  on  which  the  State 
persecuted  those  who  refused  to  ac- 
tnowledge  Elizabeth's  right  to  the 
throne,  or  resisted  the  laws  which 
the  Parliament  and  the  Crown  had 
enacted. 

The  Act  of  Uniformity  was  fol- 
lowed in  due  time  by  the  Church's 
Confession  of  Faith,  which  resulted, 
as  our  readers  need  scarcely  be  re- 
minded, in  the  publication  of  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles.  The  great 
object  of  that  compend,  sanctioned 
both  by  Parliament  and  the  Convo- 
cation of  the  Clergy,  undeniably 
was  to  open  the  Church's  doors  to 
the  largest  possible  number  of 
Christian  men.  Two  religious  bo- 
dies, and  only  two,  were  marked 
for  exclusion — viz.  they  who  be- 
lieved in  purgatory,  the  sacrifice  of 
the  mass  and  works  of  supereroga- 
tion, and  the  German  Anabaptists. 
All  the  rest,  whatever  their  abstract 
opinions  might  be,  so  long  as  they 
assented  to  the  fundamental  truths 
set  down  in  the  New  Testament, 
found  nothing  in  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  to  oflTend  or  repel  them. 
And  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that, 
amid  tlie  strifes  and  contentions 
which  have  beset  the  Cliurch's 
course  from  that  time  to  the  pre- 
sent, the  bitterest  of  her  enemies 
have  never  called  in  question  the 
soundness  of  her  views  on  points  of 


^  1.  The  civil  magistrate  has  no  authority  in  ecclesiastical  matters  ;  he  is  only 
a  member  of  the  Church,  the  government  of  which  ought  to  be  committed  to  the 

?%ie  Chxirch  of  Christ  admits  of  no  other  government  than  that  by  Presby- 
tsrica — vie,  by  the  minister,  elders,  and  deacona 

S.  The  names  and  authority  of  Archbishops,  Archdeacons,  Deans,  Cbancellort, 
Commiseariee^  and  other  titles  and  dignitaries  of  the  hke  kind,  should  be  altoge- 
ther removed  from  the  Cbnroh  of  Christ  • 

4.  Each  iMuish  should  have  its  own  presbytery. 

5.  The  choice  of  ministers  of  necessity  belongs  to  the  people. 

6w  The  good%  possessions,  lands,  revenues,  titles,  honours,  authorities,  and  all 
ether  things  relauug  either  to  Bishops  or  cathedrals,  and  which  now  of  right  be- 
long to  them,  •hould  be  taken  away  forthwith  and  for  ever. 

7.  No  one  should  be  ellowed  to  preach  who  is  not  a  pastor  of  some  congrega- 
tion, and  he  ought  to  preach  to  his  own  flock  exclusively,  and  nowhere  else. 

8.  The  iofknts  of  Papists  are  not  to  be  baptized. 

9.  The  jadieial  laws  of  Moses  are  binding  upon  die  Christian  princes,  and  they 
oeght  not  in  the  ali^test  degree  to  depart  from  them. 
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Christian  doctrine.  It  was  always 
for  something  else — for  the  abandon- 
ment or  retention  of  diflferent  orders 
among  the  clergy,  for  the  wearing 
or  laying  aside  of  certain  robes, 
for  the  use  or  disuse  of  certain 
forms  and  words  in  the  conduct  of 
public  worship— that  the  battle 
raged;  and  doubtless  it  was  be- 
cause on  both  sides  these  points 
were  felt  to  be  comparatively  in- 
different that  neither  party  would 
give  way  to  the  other.  Meanwhile 
the  temper  of  men's  minds  had  not 
yet  so  softened  down  that  they 
could  look  with  complacency  on  a 
variety  of  creeds  and  religious 
usages  doing  their  work  side  by 
side  in  the  same  land,  and  among 
the  same  people.  The  Precisians 
or  Puritans,  as  the  favourers  of  the 
Calvinistic  model  came  to  be  called, 
were  no  more  tolerant  of  the  Church 
than  tlie  Church  was  tolerant  of 
Puritanism;  and  the  Queen  and 
the  Legislature,  having  accepted  the 
Church  and  rejected  Puritanism, 
considered  themselves  bound  to 
maintain  the  one  and  put  down 
the  other,  if  necessary,  by  force. 
'  Elizabeth's  policy — whatever  may 
be  thought  of  its  abstract  fitness — 
was  at  least  successful.  Bomanism 
ceased,  with  the  pressure  of  her 
heavy  hand  upon  it,  to  show  a 
front;  and  nonconformity  to  the 
usages  of  the  Church,  as  by  law 
established,  wellnigh  disappeared 
from  among  her  Protestant  sub- 
jects. She  was  scarcely  cold  in  her 
grave,  however,  before  the  fact  be- 
came apparent  that  Puritanism  in 
England,  though  scotched,  was  not 
killed.  Trusting  more  than  experi- 
ence proved  that  they  ou^ht  to  have 
done  to  his  early  education,  under 
Gkorge  Buchanan,  a  considerable 
number  of  the  English  clergy  met 
King  James,  on  his  arrival  among 
them,  with  a  petition  which,  be- 
cause the  names  subscribed  to  it 
are  erroneously  assumed  to  have 
reached  a  thousand,  has  been  called 
the  Millenary  Petition.  It  was  a 
document  which  implied  a  good 
deal  more  than  it  expressed,  though 
in  some  respects  its  language  waa 


explicit  enough,  and  it  suggested 
a  mode  of  settling  the  questioni 
raised  which  fell  in  exactly  with  thfl 
King's  humour.  "  These,  with  sodl 
other  abuses  yet  remaining  and  prac- 
tised in  the  Church  of  JSngland"— 
so  ran  the  Petition — "we  are  afafi 
to  show  not  to  be  aCTeeable  to  thi 
Scriptures,  if  it  shaff  please  yom 
Highness  further  to  hear  usr— oi 
more  at  large  by  writing  to  be  in- 
formed, or  by  conference  among  thi 
learned  to  be  resolved."  Sittin^^  ai 
umpire  in  disputes  about  religioo^ 
James  believed  himself  to  be  in  hii 
glory.  He  received  the  petitioD 
and  directed  the  issue  to  De  trial 
in  the  Bishop  of  London's  apart 
mcnts  in  the  Savoy  by  a  prooefl 
which  we  need  not  stop  mmutdj 
to  describe. 

The  Millenary  Petition  divida 
itself  into  four  heads:  The  find 
treats  of  matters  of  detail,  and  ob- 
jects to  the  sign  of  the  cross  m 
baptism;  to  the  questions  put  U 
infants  through  their  sponsors  «l 
the  font;  to  confirmation  by  tin 
Bishop ;  to  the  use  of  the  cap  amc 
surplice;  to  the  term  priest  as  ap- 
plied to  the  minister;  to  the  ab0(> 
lution;  and  to  the  ring  in  marriagie 
The  length  of  the  ormnary  servioa 
is  likewise  complained  of;  and  i 
is  further  desired  that  '^Churd 
songs  and  music  be  moderated  K 
better  edification;  that  the  Lord's 
day  be  not  profaned ;  that  the  rea 
upon  the  holydays  be  not  so  strict 
ly  urged;  that  there  be  a  unifonn 
ity  of  doctrine  prescribed ;  that  n( 
Popish  opinion  be  any  more  taugfa 
or  defended;  no  ministers  chargec 
to  teach  their  people  to  bow  at  tlM 
name  of  Jesus;  and  that  the  canon 
ical  books  of  the  Scripture  only  bt 
read."  The  three  remaining  arti 
des  pray  ''that  all  ministers  be  re 
quired  to  preach,  or,  if  incapabk 
themselves,  to  provide  preachers  a 
their  own  cost:  that  non-residenof 
cease ;"  and  that  "  ministers  be  no 
urged  to  subscribe,  but  accordinj 
to  the  law,  to  the  articles  of  reli 

Sion,  and  the  King's  supremacy.' 
bjections  are   likewise   taken  t< 
plfuralities^  particularly  in  the  ca» 
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of  bnhops, — some  holding  Pre- 
benda,  Boine  Panonaffes,  some  Yi- 
eanges,  with  their  Bishopriolu'' — 
while  the  King  is  besuogbt  to  re- 
form the  ^  Ecclesiastieal  Oonrts,  and 
to  provide  that  ezcomnmnication 
oome  not  from  nnder  the  name  of 
kj  persona,  and  that  men  be  not 
exoommnnicated  fbr  trifles  or  12- 
peony  matters." 

He  most  be  r&ry  pr^adiced  in- 
deed, who  Bcniples  to  admit  that 
many  of  the  practices  complained 
of  in  tlfo  latter  portion  of  this  docn- 
ment  deserved  oondenmation.  That 
tbej  were  not  got  rid  of  at  tbe  mo- 
ment was  the  fiinlt  rather  of  the 
Legislature  than  of  the  Ohnrch. 
Bot  the  Legislature  has  since  cor- 
rected this  mistake,  so  far  as  plnral- 
ities  and  comraendams  are  con- 
eemed,  and  will,  we  donbt  not,  in 
dae  time',  pnrge  more  ^oronghly 
than  it  has  yet  done  the  abnses  of 
Ecclesiastical  Ooorts.  The  case  is 
different  with  respect  to  other 
points  raised  in  the  petition.  No- 
body will  aUege,  in  these  days,  that 
the  dress  of  the  officiating  minister, 
or  the  order  in  which  he  goes 
throogh  his  prescribed  daties,  con- 
fers <3r  takes  away  from  the  ordi- 
Dsooes  themselyes  one  jot  .of  their 
MocCitj ;  bat  all  people  will  allow 
that,  in  a  national  church,  you  must 
hsTe  nniformity  of  practice  as  well 
ai  uniformity  of  fidth.  You  can- 
not, for  example,  allow  at  public 
vonhip  the  surpKoe  to  be  worn 
hoe  and  the  Geneva  cloak  there — 
tile  ring  to  be  used  in  marriage  in 
cue  pUioe  and  not  in  another — con- 
firmation by  the  bishop  to  be  the 
practioe  in  this  diocese,  confirma- 
tioQ  by  the  parochial  clergy  in  that ; 
and  so  OD  throughout  the  whole 
eitskgue  of  minor  grievances.  And 
this  the  petitioners  felt,  for  they 
besooght  the  King  to  abolish  exist- 
ing Teagea  entirely,  and  to  substi- 
tJrte  othera  in  their  room.  Now, 
the  single  qnestioD  which  the  King 
*Dd  ParHanieDt  had  to  ask  them- 
^ftB  was  this  :  Bid  the  petition 
Kftttsent  the  wishes  and  feeling  of 
^  bulk  of  the  nstiori,  or  were  the 
po(itioDe»  nn^^e        ^  which  the 


bulk  of  the  nation  was  opposed  ? 
Undonbtedly  the  latter  was  the 
case.  The  people  of  England  were 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  customs 
of  their  Reformed  Obnrch  as  they 
had  got  it ;  and  tbe  decision  of  the 
Confirrence  at  the  Savoy,  so  far  as 
these  points  were  concerned,  was 
therefore  a  just  decision.  Can  the 
same  thing  be  said  of  tbe  King's 
refasal  to  relieve  the  clergy  from 
the  obligation  imposed  upon  them, 
of  declaring  their  entire  assent  ana 
consent  to  all  that  is  pat  forth  in 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  ?  Look- 
ing to  the  state  of  public  opinion  at 
the  time,  we  do  not  hebitate  to  re- 
ply that  the  decision  of  the  Savoy 
Conference,  in  regard  to  this  mat- 
ter, was  also  a  right  decision.  The 
Beformation  was  an  event' of  too 
recent  occurrence  then,  the  con- 
dition of  the  Reformed  Chnrches 
everywhere  else  was  too  unsettled, 
to  render  possible,  without  danger 
to  the  cause  of  truth  itself,  any- 
thing like  laxity  of  discipline  and 
disunity  of  practice  in  this  coun- 
try: England  alone  had  succeed- 
ed in  reconstructing  her  Church  . 
upon  a  framework  sni table,  in  all 
respects,  to  the  civil  constitution  un- 
der which  the  people  lived.  Church 
and  State  were,  in  her  case,  so  inter- 
woven that  nothing  short  of  a  re- 
volution conld  part  them ;  and 
James  felt  this  when  he  made  use 
of  his  memorable  expression — No 
bishop,  no  King."  We  believe, 
therefore,  that  in  1608  any  relaxa- 
tion on  that  head  would  have  been 
fatal.  Are  the  causes  which  oper- 
ated then  to  keep  the  Act  of  Uni- 
formity in  its  vigour  still  operative  ? 
This  is  a  grave  question,  which  we. 
shall  be  in  a  better  plight  to  answer 
when  wo  shall  have  sketched,  with  a 
very  rapid  pen,  what  still  remains 
to  be  told  of  the  Church's  history 
between  the  date  of  the  Savoy  Con- 
ference and  the  i)resent  time. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been 
written  on  the  subject  of  the  great 
Civil  \f ar,  it  appears  to  us  that  one 
of  the  main  caoses  in  which  that  out- 
break originated,  has  been  hitherto, 
to  a  great  extent,  overlooked.  Writ- 
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era  of  all  shades  of  opinion  are 
agreed  that  the  King  and  his  Par- 
liament caTDO  to  blows  at  last  for 
reasons  obvious  enough.  The  King, 
finding  his  Parliament  iropraotica- 
ble,  endeavoured  to  govern  with- 
out it.  Tbe  Parliament,  losing  faith 
in  the  King^s  assurances,  levied  war 
against  him.  But  what  was  it 
which  mainly  prepared  the  public 
mind  to  accept  as  possible  so  dire 
a  contingency?  Were  the  seeds  of 
revolution  in  the  State  necessarily 
sown  by  the  hands  which  sowed 
the  seeds  of  reformation  in  the 
Church  ?  or  did  the  determination 
to  curtidl  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Crown,  so  that  the  King  should 
hereafter  be  but  the  chief  magis- 
trate in  a  free  State,  arise  naturally 
out  of  t4)at  enlightenment  on  poli- 
tical subjects  which  the  progress  of 
education  had  diffused  among  the 
people.  Something  may  be  due  to 
each  of  tiiese  contingencies  sepa- 
rately, something  to  both  in  com- 
bination, but  the  root  of  the  matter 
seems  to  us  to  lie  in  the  incon- 
sistencies to  which  the  English 
Government  lent  itself,  as  well 
under  Elizabeth  as  under  James, 
and  the  readiness  with  which  the 
heads  of  the  Reformed  Church 
abetted  the  Government  iu  these  in- 
consistencies. Elizabeth  and  James 
equally  claimed  the  right  to  dictate 
to  their  own  people,  by  and  with 
the  advice  of  Parliament,  what  they 
should  believe,  and  how  they  should 
act  in  things  iiertaining  to  religion. 
They  reforinea  the  Church  by  act 
of  Parliament^  and  treated  as  ene- 
mies to  the  State  all  who  refused  to 
submit  to  the  Church  so  reformed. 
They  proclaimed  to  the  world 
that  such  was  their  dutv,  and  that 
whosoever  endeavoured,  whether 
from  within  or  from  without,  to 
thwart  them  in  the  attainment  of 
their  great  object,  outraged  the 
laws  both  of  God  and  man.  But 
Elizabeth  and  James  were  not 
equally  mindful  of  the  rights  of 
other  crowned  heads.  They  favour- 
ed the  Beformation  everywhere. 
Alliances  were  entered  into  with  the 
Protestants  of  France,  of  the  Low 


Countries,  and  of  Scotland ;  and 
English  troops  supported  these  mea 
when   in  armed   rebellion  against 
their   legitimate   sovereigns.  This 
might  be  perfectly  Just  in  the  ab- 
stract— we  are  not  arguing  that  it 
was  nnjnst— but  it  was  certainly 
not  consistent  with  either  the  law 
or  the  gospel,  ii  these  had  been 
expounded  by  Elizabeth  and  Jamea 
to  the  English  people ;  and  by  de- 
grees the  English  people,  or  that 
portion  of  them  at  least  which  had 
become  unsettled  both  in  religion 
and   in   politics,  understood  this. 
When    William    Knight   was,  in 
1621,  called  to  account  for  declaiv 
ing  from  the  pulpit  of  St.  Peter's  in 
the  East  that     subjects,  harassed 
on  tbe  score  of  religion,  might  law- 
fully take  up  anus  against  their 
prince,''  he  replied  ^  that  he  fol- 
lowed in  his  doctrines  the  moni- 
tions of  Parsus,  divinity  professor 
at  H^delberg,  and  was  confirmed 
therein  by  the  authority  of  King 
James,  who,  he  understood,  was 
going  to  send  the  Rochellers  a  rein- 
^rcement  against  their  own  Princeu" 
It  was  useleas  to  condemn  tfaia 
man,  and  to  get  the  University  of 
Oxford  to  declare  'Hhat,  by  tho 
doctrine  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  it 
is  in  no  case  lawful  for  subjects  to 
make   use  of  force  against  their 
Prince,  nor  to  appear  ofiensively  or 
defensively  in  the  field  against  the 
King,  either  upon  tbe  score  of  reli- 
gion or  upon  any  other  aoooimt 
whaiever."   King  and  Church  might 
alike  proclaim  what  they  pleased  : 
but  thoughtful  men-^and  Englana 
abounded  in  thoughtful  men— ooa* 
sidered  more  what  the  King  did 
than  what  he  said ;  and  while  ap- 
proving his  proceedings  for  the  fur- 
therance of  Protestantism  abroad, 
came  to  the  condosion  that  similar 
proceedings  were  lawful  at  home 
whenever  the  occasion  might  arise. 
The  occasion  did  arise,  or  was  as- 
sumed to  have  arisen,  and  an  oat- 
burst  of   fanaticism    rolled  both 
Crown  and  Church  in  the  dosU 
But  the  balk  of  the  nation,  as  they 
had  never  intended  to  go  so  far — 
so  they  were  taaght  by  a  brief  ex- 
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perienoe  that  the  King's  Goyem- 
ment^  arbitrary  as  io  later  years  it 
had  become,  was  to  them  less  in- 
tolerable than  the  goyernment  of 
the  saintsL  The  King's  misrule  fell 
upon  the  few;  the  misrnle  of  the 
mints  extended  oyer  all.  *^The 
Engagement  Oath,''  which  bound 
the  people  to  fidelity  to  the 
Commons,  withoat  a  King  or  a 
HoQse  of  Lords,  soon  became  a 
bonlen  too  heavy  to  be  borne.  It 
broke  op  the  royalists  altogether — 
it  stnnned  the  moderate  men,  the 
real  patriots  of  the  Reyolotion — it 
inangorated  a  state  of  things  which 
has  l>een  well  described  as  the 
^  Reign  of  Uproar."  The  accession 
of  Cromwell  to  supreme  power  was 
Welcomed  as  a  relief  from  anarchy; 
and  the  people,  if  not  satisfied, 
kamed  to  conform  to  a  system 
which  was  at  all  eyents  intelligible. 

With  Cromwell's  schemes  for  re- 
constTOcting  the  oonstitetion,  we 
hare  here  no  concern.  They  evince, 
at  least,  an  honest  desire  to  es- 
tablish pnblic  liberty,  and  are,  up- 
oo  the  whole,  generous;  but  they 
iuled  because  they  were  unsnited 
10  the  genius  of  the  English  people. 
8odi  a  Parliament  as  he  called  into 
tzistence  could  command  no  respect 
oQtof  doors;  it  lacked  the  halo  of 
ADcient  osage:  it  was  something 
qoite  new,  and  all  men  despised  it. 
ibe  same,  or  nearly  the  same  thing 
nay  be  said  of  the  ordinances  he 
for  the  settlement  of  re- 
A  National  Church  was, 
nnder  all  ciroamstances,  to  be  main- 
tained—4he  parochial  cVrgy  con- 
tmoing  to  levy  their  tithes  till  ^^a 
proviaioo  more  certain,  and  less 
subject  to  scruple  and  contention," 
ooold  be  assigned  them.  But  no- 
thing whateyer  is  said  of  the  form 
of  goyemmeut  to  be  arranged  for 
this  Church,  which  moreover  was  not 
to  be  a  dominant  church,  inasmuch 
**to  the  pnblic  profession  held 
forth,  none  shall  be  compelled  by 
penalties  or  otiierwise,  though  en- 
deavours may  be  used  to  win  them 
by  lonnd  doctrine,  and  the  example 
(A  a  good  ooDversation.**  From  the 
benefits  of  this  act  of  toleration 


two  religious  bodies  are  indeed  ex- 
cluded. Thus  all,  "who  profess 
faith  in  Gk>d  through  Jesus  Christ, 
though  they  differ  in  judgment  from 
the  doctrine,  discipline,  and  wor- 
ship htld  forth,"  are  assured  of 
protection,  provided,  however, 
this  liberty  be  not  extended  to  Po- 
pery or  Prelacy,  nor  to  such  as, 
under  the  profession  of  Christ, 
hold  forth  and  practise  licentious- 
ness." So  determined  was  the  Pro- 
tector on  this  head,  that,  in  a  letter 
of  instruction  addressed  to  the 
Judges  of  Assize,  he  directed  that  the 
magistrates  should  be  called  upon 
^^ti)  suppress  Ale  Houses,  and  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer."  These 
are  facts  which  it  would  be  un- 
candid  to  overlook  while  criticising 
the  temper  of  the  legislation  which 
followed  immediately  after  the  re- 
turn of  Charles  II.  to  the  throne. 
It  was  not  ea!»y  for  churchmen  to 
forget  that  they,  and  they  alone, 
had  been  denied  under  the  Com- 
monwealth that  liberty  of  con- 
science which  all  other  Protestant 
sects  enjoyed.  It  was  impossible 
to  make  them  believe  that  the 
Presbyterians  were  not  as  much 
respimsible  for  this  outrage  as  the 
Independents ;  for  though  the 
Presbyterians  had  denounced  the 
ProtecU)r^s  scheme  when  it  first 
came  out,  their  denunciation  was 
by  no  means  called  forth  by  any 
dislike  to  its  partial  tolerance.  On 
the  contrary,  the  same  men  who,  in 
1608,  had  professed  tlieir  willing- 
ness, on  certain  conditions,  to  become 
one  with  the  Episcopal  Church,  cla- 
moured, in  1653,  for  the  suppression, 
by  the  arm  of  the  law,  of  all  reli- 
gious persuasions  except  their  own. 
And  because  the  Protector  refused 
to  act  upon  their  suggestion,  they 
refused  to  regard  him  with  favour. 

The  Church  of  England,  thus 
placed  beyond  the  pale  of  the  law, 
seemed  to  go  out.  A  vast  majority 
of  the  clergy,  yielding  to  the  neces* 
sity  of  the  times,  endeavoured,  by 
conforming  to  the  new  order  of 
things,  to  retain  their  benefices; 
others,  less  yielding,  suffered  perse- 
cution, or  were  sheltered  from  it  by 
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CBvalier  noblemen  and  gentlemen, 
to  whom  thej  continacd  to  officiate 

?iiTate]y  in  their  country  houses, 
'he  Committee  for  Scandalous 
Ministers,  oompoeed  chiefly  of  Pres- 
byterians, began  tliis  work  of  eject- 
ing recusantH,  which  tlie  Triers, 
■with  Hugh  Peters  at  their  head, 
carried  through.  These  tilings  could 
not  be  foi^)tton ;  and  so  it  came  to 
pass  that  Presbyterians  jind  Inde- 
pendents grew  equally  obnoxious 
to  the  party  which,  in  the  day  of 
their  supremncy,  they  had  been 
equally  forward  to  oppress.  Mean- 
Wnile,  of  tlie  nobility  and  gentry 
8  large  proportion  bore  with  im- 
patience the  yoke  thus  imposed 
npon  them;  and  the  country  people, 
debarred  tlie  sports  and  recreations 
to  which  they  were  accustomed,  as- 
eooiated,  not  unnaturally,  thoughts 
of  freedoin  with  ilie  abolished 
Charch.  Even  such  men  a<«  Ilollis, 
Anne^ley,  and  the  Earl  of  Manches- 
ter, became  restive  under  such  a 
state  of  affairs.  Is  it  to  be  won- 
dered at  if  churchmen,  when  their 
tarn  to  crive  the  law  arrived,  should 
have  li^tene<l  rather  to  the  p^omp^ 
ings  of  indignation  on  account  of 
tlie  past  than  to  the  suggestions  of 
wisdom  «iTid  mo<leration  in  refer- 
ence to  the  future? 

Of  tlie  second  Savoy  Conference, 
its  origin,  progress,  and  results,  we 
need  not  pause  to  give  a  detailed  ac- 
count. It  began  unwisely,  and  was 
unwisely  conducted  to  a.  close.  The 
Selection  of  disputant8  on  both  sides 
proved,  npon  the  whole,  to  be  un- 
nappy.  The  Puritans,  Oalarny,  Rey- 
nolds, Ashe,  Newcoinen,  Spurs- 
tow,  Wjilhico,  Bates,  Manton,  Case, 
however  eminent  and  influential  in 
their  own  bodv,  were  all  bigots 
about  trifles.  Baxter  took  a  Inrger 
▼lew  of  things,  but  he  stood  alone. 
On  the  other  side.  Henchman,  Shel- 
don, Morlcy,  Cosens,  Gaudon,  Hac- 
ket,  Berwick,  were  imbued  with 
an  al>solute  passion  for  medieval 
antiquity;  and  having  besides  suf- 
fered in  their  own  persons,  were 
little  disposed  to  hosrken  without 
prejudice  to  the  arguments  of  men 
whom  they  re^urd^  as  the  authors 


of  the  wrong.  Pearson,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Chester,  was  a  wiser  man. 
Had  Baxter  and  he  been  left  to 
settle  the  question  between  them, 
they  would  have  probably  arrived 
at  a  more  satisfactory  conclusion. 
Other  mistakes,  however,  perhaps 
more  mischievous  than  any,  which 
occurred  during  the  progress  of  the 
Cotrference,  had  been  committed 
before  the  Conference  began.  The 
King  promised  too  much,  as  well 
in  his  declaration  issued  at  Breda 
as  in  the  subsequent  and  more  ela- 
borate document  concerning  eccle- 
siastical aflTairs,  wliioh  was  put  forth 
on  the  25ih  of  October  1660.  No- 
body can  read  this  last  State  Paper 
without  feeling  that  it  gave  the 
assurance  of  concessions,  wliich,  bad 
they  been  acted  up  to,  mn^t^  for  the 
moment  at  least,  have  satisfied  all 
except  the  champions  of  extreme 
views  among  the  Presbyterians. 
Now,  it  was  either  politic  to  give 
these  assurances — in  which  case  jus- 
tice required  that  they  should  have 
been  ac<;e[)ted  at  the  Conference  as 
a  basis  alreoily  agreed  npon— or  else 
it  was  unwise  to  enter  at  all  into 
particulars  till  the  commissioners 
should  h'lve  had  time  to  consider 
what  might  and  what  might  not 
be  safely  done.  Accordingly,  when 
the  commissioners  met,  the  Puri- 
tans l)egan  by  demanding  those 
minor  concessions  which  the  King 
appeared  willing  to  grant,  but  to 
which  the  Bishops,  because  of  their 
association  with  old  disputes,  hap- 
pene<l  to  be  partioulariy  opposed. 
Had  the  former  set  out  with  sug- 
gesting an  increase  to  the  Episco- 
pate, a  reform  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Courts,  the  establishment  of  Dio- 
cesan Synods,  and  of  a  General  As- 
sembly to  regulate  the  affairs  of  the 
Churc\  they  might  have  carried 
their  point.  But  scruples  about 
dresses  and  fonns,  the  use  of  the 
ring  at  marriage,  and  Itowing  at  the 
name  of  Jesus,  stirred  up  donnant 
animosities,  and  brought  a  cloud 
over  men's  better  judgment,  which 
no  future  discussion  could  disperse. 

Another  great  mistake  commit- 
ted by  the  Puritans,  was  their  re- 
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jection  of  the  Charch  preferments  comprehend  the  eiises  of  all  dergy- 
wh'ch  pre^^jcl    upi»u  tht-Tu.   men,  in  well  of  snch  as  tlien  held 

11*1  Baxter,  Roynoh.'s,  arul  Cal  imy    WneficfS  as  of  those  who  might  m 
con^nte  l  Vy  l*ec<>mj  hi-Iiops,  ^Lm-   after  times  he  a<lmitted  into  Holy 
ton,  Uat*-s,  aud   B«>wles,  to  btcoino   Onlfr-«.    It  X\\m  overthrew  anionj? 
fle;ins  th\;ir    |>ow<er  of  mo«ler:iiinj?    the   Puritans  whatever  hopo:*  and 
the  views    of    othor    bishops  iind    ex()»  ctations  the  King's  declaration 
^eAn^  would  havo  been  far  jrreater   might  have  excited.     Was  this  an 
thanUwus,  while  they  8tot>d  aloof,   error  in  legislation?     lx)okini5  to 
Ti»  say  that  they  were  actuated  by   the   tem|)er  and  condition  of  the 
Lipli  principle  in  so  refu'*ini^,  is  to   times,  we  must  Ihj  exirnsed  if  we 
UfH?  a  fortn  of  speech  which  has  no   hesitate  to   answer    that  question 
nu'^nin^.     If  they  were  sincere  in   absolutely  in  the  affirniative.  The 
t!:eir  tlesir©  to  fuse  tlie  Ejiij^copal   ape  was  one  of  quibblin;;  and  chi- 
aii'l  Presljyterian  politic*  into  one,   caue.     The  leadinpj  dialecticians  of 
t'lere  c  ni'd  be  no  ontrago  to  prin-    the  nge  were  hair-splittei-s  ;  there 
ci[)le  in  an  act  which  must  havo   was   no  catching  them  excpt  in 
plac«^d  them  on  favourable  ground   meshes  too  tightly    drawn  b>  be 
tfiwanls  the  accomplislinient  of  that  evadeil,  too  strong  to  be  broken, 
object    For,    granting   that    they   If,  theref(»re,  the  onstoms  of  the 
lad  failed,  and,  that  the  Churcli  to   Church    were   to   be  continued — 
which  they  united  thenirielves  was   the    wearing  of  the  surplice — the 
found  too  burdensome,  it  was  al-   use  of  the  ring  at  marriage — the 
ways  in  their  f»ower  to  withdraw   restriction    at   public    worship  of 
from  it  again.    On  the  other  hand,   the  minister  to  the  words  of  the 
if  their   minds  were  made  up,  as   Prayer-lJook  —  the    kneeling  pos- 
the  general  tone  of  their  reasoning   turo    at   the    Lord's  Supi)er,  and 
feems  to  imply,  not  to  yield  an  iota  suchlike; — if  the  Church's  doctrine 
for  the  sake  of  peace,  they  did  well   on  points  of  faith,  as  it  |)ervade8 
to  decline  the  prefermentSw     They   the  wliole  of  the  Service-Book,  was 
▼ttald  have  done  still  better  had   to  be  maintained,  then  no  course 
tbey  declined  to  enter  into  the  dis-   was  open  to  Parliament  except  to 
cassioD  of  questions,  in  the  manage-   require  that  every  clergyman  should, 
Dent  of  which  they  were  determined   in  his  church  or  oha|)ei,  after  read- 
to  give  nothing  and  to  take  every-  ing       the    morning  and  evening 
thing.  prayer,"  declare  his  "unfeigned  a»- 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  sent  and  consent  to  all  and  every- 
tiiat  the  book  of  Common  Prayer  thing  contained  and  prescribed  in 
underwent  its  final  revision,  and  and  by  the  book  entitled  the  Book 
that  the  amended  Act  of  Uniform-  of  Common  Prayer,  and  adminis-' 
ity  not  long  afterwards  passed  into  tration  of  the  sacraments,  and  other 
Lw.  Tlie  changes  assented  to  in  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church, 
the  former  cjise  were  so  trifling  as  according  to  the  use  of  the  Church 
scarcely  to  deserve  notice.  They  did  of  England  ;  together  with  the 
not  go  beyond  the  snbstitution  here  Psalter  or  Psalms  of  David,  printed 
and  there  of  a  modern  for  an  obso-  as  they  are  to  be  said  or  sang  in 
lete  word  or  expression,  parti-  churches;  and  the  form  or  manner 
cabrly  in  the  Epistles  and  Gospels,  of  making,  ordaining,  and  oonsccrat- 
They  left  all  the  creeds,  services,  ing  of  bishops,  priest^s  and  deacons." 
aod  rubrics,  exactly  what  they  had  But  granting  all  this  to  have  been 
been  before  the  conference  began,  right,  we  grant  everything  which 
A«  to  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  seems  to  us  to  admit  of  the  smallest 
H'^  form  of  irords  can  be  conceiv-  plea  of  justlficaiion.  All  that  follows 
ed  more  rigid  and  unbending.  It  in  the  Act  of  Uniformity:  the  de- 
dosed  np  every  loophole  through  claration  on  oath  of  the  illegality  of 
which  tender  consdences  might  bearing  arms  against  the  Sovereign ; 
esca2»e,  and  waa  «o  framed  as  to  the  abjaration  of  the  Solemn  Leagae 
Vol.  xcjt.  I 
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and  CJovenant,  which  the  law  had 
already  coDdeinneJ  ;  the  rigidity 
with  which  ministers  ore  tied  np 
from  preMching  at  any  time  or  <>n 
any  occa«ion  withoot  first  of  nil 
rea'ling  the  Charch*s  services  ;  and, 
ahove  all,  the  clauses  which  n-qnire 
that  incumbentij  i>f  parishes  in  Pres- 
byterian orders  shall  dij^claini  the 
validity  of  these  orders,  and  seek 
reordination  at  the  han<is  of  the 
Lisliop, — all  these  enactuuMits  ap- 
fKjar  to  US  to  be  qnite  indefensible. 
Had  the  law  respe<jting  ordination, 
for  example,  been  prospective  merely 
— had  it  gone  no  further  than  to 
arrange  that  no  persons,  not  episco- 
pally  ordained,  should,  for  the  future, 
be  eligible  to  htdd  preferment,  or 
\  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  curnte  in 
the  Church  of  England — not  a  sin^de 
dissentient  voice  would  have  K*en 
raised  against  it  either  at  home  or 
abroiid.  At  home,  all  men,  exce[>t 
perhaps  a  few  holding  extreme 
opinions,  would  have  received  it  as 
a  wise  compromise.  Abroad,  the 
Protestant  Churches,  which,  up  to 
that  date,  had  not  ceased  to  lament 
their  own  defective  constitution, 
would  have  acknowledged  the  fit- 
ness of  a  law  winch  guarded  the 
Church  of  England  against  the  risk 
of  a  similar  calamity.  But  to  force 
reordi nation  ai>on  men  who  for 
years  had  executed  the  functions 
of  the  ministry,  in  the  strength 
of  orders  which  were  recognised 
as  valid  in  Holland,  in  Germany, 
in  Switzerland,  and  indeed  every- 
where on  the  Continent,  was  to 
withdraw  the  Church  of  England 
fVom  friendly  relations  witli  other 
Prot4)stant  Churches.  It  was  to 
fuhninate  a  sentence  of  excommu- 
nicatioD,  not  so  much  against  them 
as  against  herself;  for,  rejected  as 
she  was  by  the  Churches  bf>th  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  she  became  ab- 
solutely isolated  by  that  one  act 
from  the  rest  of  the  Christian 
world.  To  what  results  tliis  nufor- 
tunate  piece  of  legislation  led,  few 
of  our  readers  can  be  ignorant. 
Two  thoosaud  ministers,  some  of 
them  eminent  for  learning  as  well 
as  for  I>iety9  went  out  from  the 


Church,  and  Puritanism,  as  it  had 
existed  in  England  for  more  tlkan 
a  hundred  years — straggling  with 
the  Church  for  supremacy,  yet  never 
withdrawing  from  the  Churcli*s  com- 
munion— faded  and  died  a^ay. 

After  an  interval  of  two  centariejiy 
hostility  to  the  ecclesiastical  lepisU- 
tion  of  1G62  is  hi'ginning  a^in  to 
show  itself  within  the  Church.  Re- 
peated modifications  of  the  old  law 
have,  indeefl,  so  far  as  DissentoM 
are  concerned,  rendered  it  perfectly 
hannless  to  them.  No  man  in  Eng- 
land, provided  he  dissent  from  tlie 
Rstablished  Church,  can  now  be 
called  to  account  for  any  religious 
opinions  which  he  may  entertain, 
or  for  practising  any  form  of  religi- 
ons worship  which  he  may  prefer, 
so  long  as  it  gives  no  disturbance 
to  his  neighbours.  Moreover,  the 
fleet,  the  army,  the  magistracy,  and 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  are  open, 
not  only  to  Christians  of  all  deno- 
minations, hut  to  Jews  and  infideb 
likewise.  None  of  these,  tlieretbre, 
have  any  just  ground  of  complaint, 
nor  does  it  appear  that  any  com- 
plaints are  made  by  them.  But 
Churchmen  are  growing  impatient 
of  the  yoke  which  their  fathers  im- 
{K>sed  upon  them,  and,  in  numbers 
not  lightly  to  be  spoken  of,  are  ask- 
ing to  be  relieved  from  it  Some 
of  them  point  to  the  state  of  things 
which  prevails  around  them,  and 
say,  that  it  has  been  brought  about 
mainly  by  the  legislation  of  which 
they  complain.  The  Act  of  Uni- 
formity, they  assert,  though  strong 
enough  to  expel  2000  incumbent} 
from  their  benefices,  was  never 
capable  of  putting  shackles  upon 
the  human  mind.  While  Church- 
men were  constrained  by  it  to  cer- 
tain 6i>eoified  usages  and  expres- 
sions of  belief,  men  and  women 
who  disliked  the  one,  and  shrank 
from  the  adoption  of  the  other, 
gradually  fell  away  from  the  Church 
altogether.  It  is  worthy  of  note, 
too,  that  this  defection  was  not  the 
work  of  the  original  Puritans,  ex- 
cept in  a  very  few  cases.  Siill 
yearning  to  be  one  with  ihe  Church 
'  of  the  xiation,  moBt  of  these  either 
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eonfomed  to  It  as  laymen,  or  prac- 
tiae<)  their  owo  manner  of  worship 
quietly  at  Itoiiie,  till  tbe  Six- Mile 
Act  ('.rove  biiu  into  exile.  But  a 
teiisldu  of  the  cord,  too  long  con- 
tiniiLK),  hroke  it  in  the  end.  The 
Bi'volntion  of  1688,  while  it  pro- 
daiiuetl  liberty  of  conscience  to 
others,  allowed  the  Act  of  Uniform- 
ly still  to  bind  and  restrain  the 
Church;  and  Dissent,  fn  the  varied 
£)rra.«  which  it  has  since  assumed 
anLfHg  us,  began  to  put  forth  its 
suckers.  Though,  therefore,  it  be 
true  that  modern  Nonconformists 
are  iu  no  sense  the  representatives 
of  the  Puritan  divines  of  1GC8,  the 
fact  is  equally  certain  that  uiodorn 
Nonconformity  ori^rinated  in  the 
lelisAiiie  causes  which  led  to  the 
itCMaion  of  these  2000  divines 
firvm  the  Chnrch  of  England.  The 
eeremonies  of  the  Chnrch,  its  robes, 
its  Liturgy,  its  form  of  government, 
had  always  been  associated,  more  or 
less,  in  the  minds  of  many  earnest 
persons  with  Popish  superstitions, 
and  these  persons,  as  soon  as  they 
found  that  they  could  do  so  with- 
OQt  danger,  broke  off  from  the 
Chnrch'd  communion.  All  thi:*,  we 
are  told,  is  the  fruit  of  tlie  Act  of 
Uniformity,  and  of  the  doterini na- 
tion, heretofore  evinced,  of  refusing 
to  {(X)k  into  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  with  a  view  to  its  revision. 
And  in  the  hope  of  partially  cor- 
recting the  evil.  Lord  Ebury  and 
his  friends  oi^ntcnd,  that  the  Act  of 
Uniformity  onght  now  to  be  modi- 
fied, and  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  now  to  be  revised. 

We  are  afraid  that  Lonl  Ebury, 
if  he  reckon  on  a  largo  return  of 
Dij^enters  to  the  bosom  of  the 
Church,  expects  too  mnch  from  the 
mea^nres  which  he  advocates.  As 
ite  have  just  said,  modern  Dissent 
and  ancient  Puritanism  are  neither 
tbe  same,  nor  vt-ry  much  akin  one 
tu  the  other.  Paritanism,  one  or  two 
bondred  years  ago,  was  a  real  prin- 
eiplsi  It  did  not  desire  to  divide, 
bot  to  bring  the  Church  nearer  than 
it  was  as>umed  to  be,  to  the  sim- 
flidty  of  tlie  Church  of  the  Apostles. 
Hooper,  Coverdale,  Sampson.  Hum- 


phrey, were  not  self-soekinpr  men, 
any  more  thnn  Calamy,  Iieyn(»ld», 
and  Baxter.  They  were  anxious  to 
make  the  Church  more  pure;  they 
never  dreamed  of  disst>ciating  it 
from  the  State.  Can  the  same  thing 
be  predicated  of  Miall,  Buntinjj, 
Parker,  Spurgeon,  and  other  promi- 
ment  lenders  of  the  various  DisMjiit- 
ing  bodies  by  which  we  nre  sur- 
rounded? Would  the  Wesleyaiis 
themselves  come  back  to  us,  if  the 
Act  of  Uniformity  were  repealed  ? 
We  fear  that  they  wonld  not.  A 
thousand  springs  of  action  have 
been  touched  and  set  to  worl:,  in 
the  interval  between  16rt3  and  18G8, 
which  at  the  former  of  thebe  periods 
had  no  existence.  Men  do  not 
readily  give  up  systems  of  ninnajj:e- 
ment  to  which  they  are  accustomed. 
They  are  loth  to  descend  from  the 
Stat  of  government,  after  they  have 
for  any  length  of  time  occupied  it. 
Mr.  Spurgeon  would  hardly  care  to 
olficiate  in  his  Tabernacle  under  a 
bishop's  licence.  Mr.  Spurgoon^s 
managers  would  scarcely  brook  the 
thought  of  being  expected  to  apply 
for  such  licence.  The  Metho<iist 
Conference  would  not  relish  the 
surrender  of  its  powers  on  any 
terms.  And  when  we  look  farther 
into  the  mattcT,  we  see  how  import- 
ant small  people  become,  in  the 
character  of  elders,  deacons,  clos;*- 
leaders,  and  snchlikey  with  which 
the  Chnrch  of  England  has,  as  yet, 
nothing  in  common.  It  apjK'ars 
to  us,  therefore,  that  Lord  Ei  nry 
reckon?  too  little  on  the  counteract- 
ing influence  of  feelings  which  may 
be  neither  vanity,  nor  pride,  nor 
pnjudice,  but  which,  whatever  they 
are,  undoubtedly  create  a  strong  at- 
taciiment  to  principles  and  practices 
loutf  adhered  to.  Neither  the  re- 
peal of  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  there- 
fore, nor  the  revision  of  the  Prayer- 
B<H)k,  would,  wo  are  afraid,  henetit 
the  Church,  by  bringing  back  in 
any  numbers  those  who  now  stand 
apart  from  her  communion.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  a  palpable 
risk  that,  in  meddling  with  usages 
sanctified  by  a  custom  of  200  years, 
we  may  outrage  the  feelings  of  very 
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many  Ghnrchmen,  if  we  do  not 
flrive  tlierii  from  tis  altogether. 
No  reader  of  bistory  can  have  for- 
goften  how  narrowly  the  Cfiurch 
escaiHid  disruption  in  1689,  through 
the  attempt  to  pass  Lonl  Notting- 
ham's Comprehension  Bill.  It  is 
trae  that  the  Bill  in  question  was 
at  least  as  much  concerned  with 
matters  of  state  policy  as  of  Church 
discipline.  Its  two  principal  ob- 
jects seem  to  have  been,  to  get  rid 
of  the  Test  Act,  and  to  shelter  those 
among  the  clergy  who,  from  con- 
scientious motives,  were  disinclined 
to  take  the  oaths  of  supremacy  and 
allegiance  to  King  AVilliara.  The 
clauses  which  would  have  dispensed 
witli  the  declaration  of  assent  and 
consent,  with  kneeling  at  the  Lord's 
Supper,  and  the  sign  of  the  cross 
at  baptism,  were  thrown  in  with  a 
view  to  conciliate  other  parties,  and 
to  insure  the  acceptimce  of  the  mea- 
Bure  as  a  whole.  But  the  authors 
of  the  scheme  wir*  siK>n  tmipht  tliat 
succciid  in  tlieir  object,  had  they  ob- 


tained it,  wonid  have  been  infinitely 
more  hurtful  both  to  Church  ana 
State  than  failure.  Tliey,  therefore, 
arranged  that  the  Uouse  of  Com- 
mons &h(;nld  reject  what  the  Lords 
liad  passed,  and  the  Church  owes 
them  a  debt  of  everlasting  gratitude 
for  doing  so.  Ciicumstances  are, 
however,  greatly  changed  since 
1689.  We  have  no  more  nonjuring 
clergy  among  us.  The  Test  Act 
has  been  long  repealed,  nor  can  we 
point  to  any  oiher  political  consider- 
ation-*,  properly  so  called,  whidi 
should  hinder  that  from  being  at- 
tempted now  which  failed  two  cen- 
turies ago.  The  real  questions  to 
be  asked  and  answered  are  indeed 
these: — it  the  wish  of  Churcli- 
men  generally,  or  of  a  majority  of 
Chucciiiiicn,  that  the  laws  wliich 
govern  the  Church  should  be  recon- 
sidered ?  And  if  it  be,  how  shall 
that  process  be  set  about  with  the 
best  pros|)CCt  of  a  happy  issue  ? 

We  shall  endeavour  to  answer  tliese 
quefitious  next  month. 
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VISIT   TO    AN    INSURGENT  CAMP. 
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S0JLRCE1.Y  a  week  had  elapsed 
aooe  my  arrival  at  Warsaw,  before 
th«  opportanity  which  I  had  so 
ting  desired,  and  had  vainly  at- 
tefiipted  to  find  in  Gulioia,  pre- 
wited  itself  of  visiting  a  camp  of 
insorgents.  I  therefore  got  my 
passport  cu^,  as  though  I  were 
gwinj^  to  leave  the  country  alto- 
pethtrr^  and  went  through  the  usual 
police  formalities  which  were  ne- 
cessary for  that  purpose  i  tlien  I 
toA  a  ticket  for  Berlin,  and  bade 
adieu  to  Warsaw,  without  exciting 
lay  suspicion.  After  travelling  a 
few  hours,  we  arrived  at  a  station, 
too  srnall  and  lonely  for  the  Kus- 
Bins  to  care  to  defend  it  with  the 
ib-j!il  company  of,  soldiers.  My 
e):iipanioD  was  a  Polish  gentleman, 
who  <lid  not  take  so  much  trouble 
to  disguise  our  destination  as  I 
OTHitd  have  wished ;  and  there  was 
probably  scarcely  a  passenger  that 
•iw  OS  alight  who  did  not  guess 
where  we  were  ing.  A  light  open 
eoontry  cart^  without  springs,  but 
plentifully  provided  with  straw, 
ind  drawn  b/  a  pair  of  spirited 
T^niag  honseSj  jolted  us  first  along 
ft  ruQgh  road,  then  through  a  small 
town  inhabited    entirely  by  Jews, 
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where  greasy -looking  women  in- 
spected the  heads  of  their  progeny 
in  the  sun,  and  their  fathers,  in  long 
coats,  long  beards,  and  long  curled 
locks,  smoko'l  long  pipes  in  all  the 
luxury  of  dolce  far  nienU  ;  for  this 
was  their  Sabbath.  Then  we  dived 
into  a  pine-and-birch  wood,  dex- 
terously threading  our  way  between 
the  trees — for  there  was  no  road — 
and  so  again  out  into  the  open,  till 
we  came  to  a  most  picturesciue  old 
chateau,  with  "  bridge,  and  moat, 
and  dorgon  keep but  prudence 
prevents  my  describing  it  so  accu- 
rately as  I  could  wish,  for  fear  of 
compromising  my  host.  The  camp 
we  had  expected  to  find  in  the 
neighbonrhood  had  moved,  so  we 
determined  to  drive  on  and  spend 
the  night  at  a  country-house  about 
fifteen  miles  distjmt.  My  host 
could,  indeed,  not  offer  me  very 
much  hospitality,  as  he  found  that, 
during  his  absence  in  Warsaw, 
nearly  all  his  servants  had  disap- 
peared and  joined  the  insurgents ; 
his  cook  was  at  this  moment  exer- 
cising his  culinary  talents  for  the 
benefit  of  a  band  ;  his  groom, 
mounted  on  one  of  his  master's 
best  horses,  was  perhaps  ohasiug  a 
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Coa«ack,  while  the  foQtman  might 
he  leading  a  body  of  ecythemen  on 
to  glory.  However,  the  coachman 
had  remained,  beinjr  an  elderly  in- 
dividual, witli  a  wife  and  family. 
It  was  twilight  ere  we  were  en 
route,  this  time  in  a  civilised  lan- 
dau, which  needed  four  strong  well- 
bred  horses  to  drag  it  along  the 
deep  sandy  roads.  We  kept  a 
bright  look-out  for  Cossacks  as  the 
shades  of  evening  closed  in  upon 
us  ;  hut  latterly  the  insurgents  had 
taken  so  much  to  night-work,  that 
the  Cossacks  preferred  staying  at 
home  to  incurring  the  risk  of  meet- 
ing them,  so  that  we  felt  pretty 
Bate,  and  arrived,  without  any  other 
incident  than  one  or  two  false 
alarms,  at  our  journey's  end,  just 
as  the  fanuly  were  going  to  bed. 
Their  astonishment  at  the  arrival 
of  an  English  traveller  on  so  strange 
an  erran(l  soon  gave  place  to  the 
rites  of  hospitality,  and  before  go- 
ing to  bed  the  programme  for  tlie 
following  day  was  already  arranged. 
My  new  host  was  a  small  country 
gentleman,  too  devoted  to  his  farm 
and  his  country's  cause  to  take 
refuge,  like  many  of  the  larger 
landed  proprietors,  in  Warsaw.  Uis 
-wife  was  a  genuine  specimen  of  a 
Polish  woman,  enthusiastically  pa- 
triotic^ high  -  couraged,  self-sacri- 
ficing, and  energetic  in  giving  aid 
and  encouragement  to  the  insur- 
gents. Though  living  in  the  midst 
of  a  perpetual  scene  of  guerilla  war- 
fare, and  liable  at  any  moment  to  be 
subjected  to  outrages  snch  as  those 
which  she  believed  had  already  been 
perpetrated  on  her  countrywomen 
by  the  Russian  soldiery,  she  showed 
no  symptom  of  flinching  or  desert- 
ing her  post.  Already,  upon  several 
occasions,  at  all  hours  of  the  day 
and  night,  her  house  had  been  in- 
vaded by  Cossacks,  who  only  ab- 
stained from  massacre  and  pillage 
because  no  evidence  could  be  dis- 
covere<l  of  complicity  with  the  in- 
surgents. Fortunately  the  house 
lay  a  little  distance  off  the  high- 
road, and  was  therefore  often  passed 
un perceived  by  the  Russian  maraud- 
ing   parties  :    but  the  ocoapants 


could  never  feel  themselves  safe ; 
and  as  every  day  brought  tidings 
of  unsuspecting  families  falling  vic- 
tims to  the  rapacity  and  lust  of  a 
disorganised  soldiery,  the  chances 
of  this  unprotected  little  mansion 
escaping  seemed  diminished.  It 
was,  indeed,  little  better  than  a 
farmhouse,  and  consisted  of  only 
one  story  ;  but  it  was  surrounded 
by  a  well-stocked  steading,  and 
fields  that  bore  evidence  of  a  mas- 
ter's eye  and  careful  cultivation. 
In  one  direction,  a  long  unbroken 
line  of  dense  pine  forest  shut  out 
the  horizon  ;  in  the  other,  sandy  un- 
dulating downs  stretched  away  in- 
definitely. The  scenery  would  have 
been  tame  and  uninteresting,  were 
it  not  that  its  wild  desolate  charac- 
ter gave  it  a  peculiar  charm:  this 
was  heightened  by  the  circum- 
stances under  which  we  saw  it.  A 
solitary  horseman  appearing  upon 
the  distant  landscape  caused  as 
much  sensation  in  the  household 
as  a  suspicious -looking  craft  in  the 
West  Indian  seas  would  to  a  Federal 
merchant-ship.  There  was  a  con- 
stant succession  of  emotions ;  and 
I  thought  my  hostess  must  have 
been  endowed,  in  the  first  instance, 
with  strong  nerves,  to  have  been 
able  to  undergo  the  constant  wear 
and  tear  to  which  she  was  daily 
subjected.  An  ardent  devotion  to 
the  cause,  and  a  plentiful  indul- 
gence in  large,  strong  cigars,  how- 
ever, sustained  her  through  the 
various  exciting  events  by  which 
her  life  was  checkered.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  con- 
stant proximity  of  danger  at  last 
renders  one  cillons  to  it,  and  that 
by  a  providential  arrangement  the 
nervous  system  becomes  so  accus- 
tomed to  tension  where  it  is  suffi- 
ciently protracted,  that  in  the  end 
it  ceases  to  suffer  from  it.  ^  I  sat 
up  till  a  late  hour  listening  to  "  the 
sensation  anecdotes"  whicli  formed 
the  staple  of  my  host's  conversa- 
tion— stories  of  the  robbery  and 
pillage  of  neighbouring  houses  by 
Russians,  of  deeds  of  heroism  per- 
formed by  individual  insurgents, 
of  skirmishes  which  had  already 
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taken  place,  and  of  those  which 
were  daily  anticipated— of  friends 
vho  had  been  arrested,  of  others 
who  Lad  joined  bands,  of  others 
who  were  killed  or  wounded,  of 
the  movements  of  the  insurgents, 
of  famis  visited,  of  horses  taken, 
of  peasants  hang,  of  arms  concealed 
— of  every  variety  of  incident  witli 
which  such  exciting  times  mast 
necessarily  abonud.  It  was  long 
past  midnight  before  I  sought  the 
detached  building  which  contained 
my  bedroom.  As  I  crossed  the 
lawn,  the  soand  of  a  distant  chorus 
fell  faintly  upon  my  ear.  -I  stop- 
ped to  listen.  It  was  a  bright 
calm  moonlight  night,  and  for  a 
moment  all  was  profoundly  silent; 
then  gradually  the  swelling  strains 
of  the  magnificent  Polish  national 
anthem  broke  the  stillness  for 
a  moment,  and  died  away  again 
in  the  extreme  distance.  Wo  had 
to  listen  intently  to  catch  the 
notes;  but  it  was  evident  that 
many  voices  joined  in  that  mid- 
night chant ;  and  as  the  sounds  grew 
faint«:r,  we  found  that  they  were 
not  fitationary.  It  was,  in  fact,  a 
body  of  mounted  insurgents  on  a 
midnight  raid ;  and  as  at  the  mo- 
ment the  nearest  Russian  force  was 
nppofieil  to  be  at  legist  four  miles 
off,  they  were  beguiling  the  way  by 
almost  the  only  song  a  Pole  ever 
fings — the  prayer  for  the  deliver- 
ance of  his  country.  I  thought, 
nevertiieless,  that  the  proceeding, 
thon^E^h  most  romantic  in  its  effect, 
was  something  rash,  and  was  con- 
firmed in  this  impression  by  the 
next  sound  which  broke  the  noc- 
tanial  silence,  and  which  was  no- 
thfaig  leas  than  the  sharp  report  of  a 
liflL*.  To  a  person  not  accustomed 
to  them,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
these  were  somewhat  disturbing  in- 
fluences onder  which  to  court  re- 
pose; however,  the  day  had  been 
a  long  and  an  eventful  one,  so  ex- 
hausted nature  soon  triumphed  over 
every  other  sentiment,  and  I  fell 
asleep  while  vainly  endeavouring 
.to  keep  awake  and  listen  for  the 
report  of  another  shot. 
Breakfast  is  almost  as  substantial 


a  meal  in  Poland  as  it  is  in  Eng>- 
land,  and  the  disturbed  state  of  the 
country  did  not  prevent  my  liosis 
from  loading  the  tiible  with  most 
excellent  fare.  The  master  of  the 
house  was  in  a  condition  to  do  full 
justice  to  it,  for  he  had  already 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  camp  to 
prepare  the  way  for  my  visit.  It 
was  indeed  necessary  that  the  band 
should  have  some  information  as  to 
my  object  and  intentions,  for  in  spite 
of  the  severe  measures  adopted  by 
the  insurgent^  thire  are  spies  in 
every  form  and  under  every  guise, 
against  whom  they  are  constantly 
on  their  guard;  and  it  was  some 
time  after  my  arrival  before  even 
my  hostess  could  divest  herself  of 
some  suspicion  as  to  my  real  char- 
acter. It  chanced  to  be  Sunday, 
and  a  number  of  peasants  came  on 
their  way  to  church  to  pay  their 
respects  to  their  master.  They 
were  fine  stalwart  men,  with  long 
coats,  big  boots,  round  cape  trimmed 
with  fur,  and  honest  cheery  faces, 
not  by  any  means  devoid  of  intelli- 
gence. Their  mode  of  salutation  is 
to  touch  the  ground  at  your  feet 
with  their  caps.  They  looked  with 
considerable  interest  at  the  English 
traveller  who  had  come  to  this  out>- 
of-the-way  spot  to  see  what  was 
going  on.  Nor  did  my  host  neglect 
to  take  advantage  of  the  -circum- 
stance, and  instance  it  as  a  proof 
of  the  sympathy  which  England 
felt  for  the  cause  of  Polish  independ- 
ence. I  asked  the  most  intelligent- 
looking  among  them  why  he  had 
not  joined  the  insurgents?  he  an- 
swered, with  a  sly  look  at  his  mas- 
ter. Because  my  master  lias  not. 
When  my  master  does,  I  will." 
From  what  I  could  gather,  the  pea- 
sants of  this  pai-t  of  the  country  are 
not  indisposed  towards  the  insur- 
rection ;  but  they  have  been  too  long 
accustomed  to  regard  the  power  of 
Russia  with  an  awe  amounting  al- 
most to  superstition,  to  venture,  at 
the  outset  of  the  movement,  to  set 
it  at  defiance.  It  is  only  natural 
that  they  should  feel  no  very  keen 
interest  in  the  success  of  a  cause 
which  would  produce  do  immediate 
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material  change  in  their  condition. 
It  is  not  until  a  man  becomes  more 
or  less  educated  that  he  knows  the 
difference  between  one  form  of  gov- 
ernment and  another;  but  whether 
the  seat  of  government  be  Peters- 
burg or  Warsaw,  and  whether  the 
Lead  of  it  be  a  Russian  emperor  or 
a  Polish   king,  makes  very  little 
difference  to  the  rustic,  who  would 
be  at  the  tail  of  the  same  plough, 
driving  along  the  same  furrow,  who- 
ever was  the   supreme  authority. 
The   only  questions   which  touch 
persons  of  this  clnss  are  those  con- 
nected with  religion  or  with  pro- 
perty.   A  peasant  will  be  profonndly 
indifferent  whether  he  is  under  a 
responsible  or  an  irresponsible  gov- 
ernment;   but  when  it  comes  to 
making  the  sign  of  the  cross  with 
three  fingers  or  with  two,  he  enters 
keenly  int^>  the  question  at  once. 
Thus  in  Samogitia  and  other  parts 
of  Lithuania  the  peasant-^  are  the 
prime  movers  of  the  insurrection, 
because   they  were   compelled  to 
become   members  of   the  Russian 
Greek  Church,  and  to  abandon  the 
United  Greek  persuasion,  to  which 
they  originally  belonged.    As  they 
were   pagans  only  three  hundred 
years  ago,  they  are  the  more  tena- 
cious upon  the  pointy  and  have  taken 
advantiige  of  the  movement  in  Po- 
land to  rise  all  through  the  pro- 
vinces.   Russia  has  lately  succeeded 
in  exciting  some  of  the  Greek  dis- 
senting sects  to  attack  the  Roman 
Catholic  proprietary,  and  has  inau- 
gurated a  system  of  ja4;q^ieriey  wliich 
has  been  productive  of  the  most 
frightful  results  in  Lithuania  and 
the   provinces.     That   this  policy 
of  annihilation  emanates  fro!n  the 
highest  sources,  is  proved  by  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  contained  in  the 
instructions  issued  by  the  Czar  to 
General  Mouravieff : — "  His  Excel- 
lency should  take  every  opportunity 
of  acquainting  tHe  peasants  witii  the 
paternal  intentions  of  the  Czar  to- 
wards them,  and  of  demonstrating 
that  the  landowners  are  tlieir  ene- 
mies and  oppressors.    If  his  Excel- 
lency considers  it  advisable,  he  can 
also  famish  arms  to  those  among 


the  peasants  who  are  attached  to  the 
Czar  and  to  Russia."  In  other  words, 
having  demonstrated  to  the  peasant 
who  is  his  natural  enemy  and  oppres- 
For,  he  is  provided  by  a  considerate 
Government  with  the  means  of  ex- 
terminating them  from  off  the  face 
of  the  earth,  and  encouraged  to  do 
80  by  the  prospect  of  plunder  which 
this  process  would  insure  to  him. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  where 
the  tenure  of  land  is  not  the  same, 
and  the  peasants  are  already  pro- 
prietors of  the  soil,  the  Government 
cannot  hold  out  the  same  tempta- 
tion to  them  to  murder  their  mas- 
ters. In  fact,  the  National  Govern- 
ment has  outbid  the  Czar  in  an  at- 
tempt to  secure  the  goodwill  of  the 
peasantry;  for  whereas  the  latter 
have  been  obliged  to  pay  into  the 
Imperial  treasury  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  their  profits,  to  be  accumu- 
lated into  a  sum  for  the  redemption 
of  the  land  which  formerly  belonged 
to  the  nobles,  and  out  of  which  they 
were  to  receive  compensation,  the  Na- 
tional Government  has  proclaimed 
that  this  obligation  is  no  longer  bind- 
ing upon  the  pea«^ant,  who  would 
thus  become  a  landowner  without 
ever  having  paid  for  his  property. 
The  strugule  between  the  Poles  and 
the  Russian  Gt)vernment  for  the 
goodwill  of  the  rural  population,  be- 
gan with  the  Agricultural  Society, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
efforts  of  that  body,  and  the  subse- 
quent policy  pursued  by  the  National 
Governme'nt,  have  done  much  to  con- 
ciliate this  large  and  im[)ortant  sec- 
tion of  the  population. 

For  example,  the  hostility  of  the 
peasants  to  the  national  movement 
in  the  district  I  was  now  visiting 
had  been  loudly  insisted  upon,  by 
the  few  persons  I  had  met  who 
were  thetnselves  indifferent  to  the 
cause  of  Polish  independence;  but 
we  received  practical  evidence  to 
the  contrary  when  our  arrange- 
ments for  visiting  the  camp  were 
completed.  As  some  friends  from 
a  neighbouring  country-house  were 
expected  to  come  and  8])end  the 
day,  we  delayed  in  the  hope  of 
their  joining,  and  finally  started  in 
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four  light  open  country  carts,  each 
drawn  by  four  horses,  for  the  recesses 
of  the  forest,  wfiich  rose  in  a  sombre 
mass  upon  the  distant  margin  of  the 
caltivated  plain. 

It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that 
we  could  thus  ostentatiously  depart 
without  every  servant  in  the  house 
being  aware  of  our  destination;  in- 
dte<l,  there  was  a  flutter  and  excite- 
ment in  their  movements  which 
plainly  showed  the  interest  they  felt 
in  the  expedition.  Tiie  coachmen 
looke<l  eager  and  self-satisfied,  and 
there  waa  quite  a  group  collected 
to  see  us  off.  With  the  loud  crack- 
ing of  whips  our  primitive  cortege 
dashed  off  along  the  sandy  roads. 
There  were  no  less  than  seven  ladies 
of  the  party,  looking  brave  and 
animated,  for  the  expedition  was  a 
novelty  even  to  them.  Notwith- 
standing the  constant  proximity  of 
in.<mrgent  camps  for  months  past, 
npon  no  former  occasion  had  any 
of  them  ever  ventured  to  visit  one. 
Now  their  eyes  sparkled  and  their 
&oe9  flushed,  as  they  felt  the  risk 
they  were  incurring,  and  calculated 
the  chances  of  a  safe  return.  We 
through  two  populous  vil- 
every  man  and  woman  in 
which  knew  where  we  were  going, 
md  ran  to  see  us  pass;  and  any 
of  whom  would  have  received  a 
knre  reward  had  they  carried  the 
iotelligence  to  a  Russian  force  of 
six  thousand  men,  quartered  in  a 
town  not  five  miles  distant.  Had 
tbey  done  so,  and  had  we  encoun- 
tered a  party  of  Cossacks  on  our 
way  back,  the  murder  of  every 
member  of  the  party  was  a  moral 
cotatntj. 

Even  the  men  did  not  feel  quite 
comfortable  at  the  possibility  of 
nch  a  contingency,  and  could  only 
crprus  their  belief  in  the  loyalty 
ind  affection  of  the  peasants.  When 
it  is  remembered  that  these  latter 
ire  iu vested  with  the  functions  of 

Hce,  and  were  actually  liable  to 
severely  punished  for  not  in- 
fornuDg  flgsinst  ns,  it  cannot  be 
•id  that  the  rural  pfjpulation,  in  a 
^iitrict  where  they  had  the  repu- 
^ttioB  ot  bgjjng  nioft  hostile,  were 


so  very  decidedly  opposed  to  the 
movement. 

At  last  we  arrived  at  the  outskirts 
of  the  wood,  and  came  to  a  fann- 
house,  where  the  proprietor,  a  sort 
of  gentleman  farmer,  was  waiting  to 
be  our  guide.  This  man  and  his 
wife,  a  large  fearless  woman,  were 
practically  tlie  commissariat  de- 
partment of  the  neighbouring  camp. 
He  made  all  the  arrangements  for 
the  purchase  and  transmission  of 
supplies;  and  while  he  had  placed 
all  his  resources  at  the  disposal  of 
the  insurgents,  and  nearly  ruined 
himself  for  the  cause,  he  was  daily 
risking  life  and  liberty  by  the  active 
and  energetic  as-sistance  he  afforded 
in  giving  information,  conveying 
intellipenoe,  and  making  himself 
generally  useful.  In  everything  he 
was  ably  and  courageously  seconded 
by  his  wife,  who  would  not  hesitate 
to  drive  a  cart  of  provisions  into 
the  wood  by  herself,  and  was  unre- 
mitting in  motherly  care  and  kind- 
ness  to  the  members  of  the  band, 
many  of  whom  were  young  enough 
to  need  it,  and  whom  she  regarded 
with  as  much  affection  as  if  tbey 
were  her  own  family.  It  was  only  to 
be  expected  that  they  cordially  reci- 
procated these  sentiments. 

Half  a  mile  from  this  farm  we 
plunged  into  the  woods.  The  coun- 
try here  was  thinly  populated;  the 
last  village  we  passed  was  four  or 
five  miles  distant,  and  we  did  not 
meet  a  soul  as  we  jogged  along 
in  our  springless  carts  over  a  road 
that  was  now  a  mere  track.  Sud- 
denly a  halt  was  called  from  behind, 
and  a  panic  spread  down  the  line. 
The  women's  faces  blanched,  but  they 
said  notliing;  the  one  prominent 
thought  was  "  Cossacks.''  We  pass- 
ed the  word  along  to  the  leading 
cart  to  stop,  and  waited  breathlessly. 
We  were  now  so  deeply  buried  in 
the  w(K>d  that  the  last  cart  was 
not  visible,  fur  we  had  added  to  our 
procession  by  our  guide  and  his 
wife  in  one  vehicle,  and  by  a  large 
cart  full  of  provisions,  wliich  we 
were  taking  to  the  band.  The  cause 
of  our  stoppage  was  quickly 
plained — we  were  waiting 
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further  accession  to  our  party, 
which  appeared  in  the  forms  of  an 
old  gentleman  and  his  two  sons, 
who  were  going  to  join  the  band 
as  insurgents,  and  who  had  stum- 
bled on  ns  while  endeavouring  to 
find  the  way.  After  some  little  par- 
ley between  them  and  our  guide, 
who  wished  apparently  to  be  quite 
satisfied  as  to  their  real  character, 
he  told  them  to  fall  in  behind  with 
their  cart,  and  we  once  more  went 
on  threading  our  way  between  the 
trees,  not  a  little  relieved  at  finding 
the  interruption  to  our  progress  did 
not  arise  from  any  more  serious 
cause.  Suddenly,  on  emerging  from 
a  thicket,  we  came  upon  a  mounted 
icket,  who  halted  us.  They  were 
oth  mere  boys,  neither  of  them 
twenty  years  old,  each  armed  with 
rifle,  sword,  and  pistol,  and  on  ex- 
cellent horses.  The  well  -  known 
face  of  our  guide  was  a  guarantee 
of  our  good  faith,  but  still  we  were 
not  allowed  to  proceed  till  the  band 
was  informed  of  our  proximity,  and 
one  of  them  galloped  ofl^  with  the 
news.  We  had  not  waited  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  before  a  dozen  mounted 
men  came  dashing  through  the 
woods  towards  us.  They  seemed 
scarcely  able  to  restrain  their  high- 
mettled  horses,  which  were  all  in 
first-rate  condition,  and  would  have 
been  a  credit  to  Rotten  Row.  With 
little  flags  waving  from  their  lances, 
and  tricoloured  ribbons  fluttering 
from  their  square  fur  caps,  with 
long  jackboots  and  massive  spurs,  and 
broad  belts  garnished  with  revolvers, 
and  swords  jingling  from  their  sides, 
they  came  on  us  as  suddenly  from 
the  depths  of  the  woods  as  if  they 
had  been  waiting  in  the  side-scene 
of  a  play  to  come  upon  the  sta^^e 
with  due  eclat.  The  whole  eflfect 
was  most  theatrical ;  but  at  the 
moment  we  felt  its  thrilling  reality, 
and  some  of  the  women  burst  into 
tears. 

♦  Under  the  guidance  of  these  ca- 
yalier8  we  penetrated  still  further 
into  the  gloomy  recesses  of  the 
forest^  until  at  last  the  way  became 
too  intricate  for  the  waggons,  and 
we  walked  to  what,  by  a  figure  of 


speech,  might  be  cfilled  the  camp, 
but  which  consisted  merely  of  a 
number  of  horses  tethered  to  trees, 
and  a  number  of  men  grouped  round 
them.  There  was  not  a  sign  of  a 
tent>  or  even  of  a  "  lean-to  '*  of 
branches  and  leaves  to  shelter  the 
men  from  the  weather.  One  waggon, 
loaded  with  bundles  and  greatcoats, 
formed  the  impedimenta  of  the 
band,  which  was  a  very  small  one, 
but  was  composed  of  veteran  gue- 
rillas, if  men  who  had  not  been  under 
a  roof  since  the  first  day  of  the 
insnrrection  could  be  dignified  by 
that  title.  The  weather  was  now 
80  warm  and  bright  that  they 
scorned  the  idea  of  sleeping  under 
any  kind  of  cover;  and  so  used 
were  they  to  the  mode  of  life,  that 
they  ceased  to  feel*  its  hardship. 
Both  men  and  horses  seemed  in 
first-rate  condition ;  the  horses  were 
the  best  which  the  estates  of  the 
neighbouring  proi)rietor8  could  fur- 
nish ;  the  men  were  nearly  all  under 
twenty-five ;  the  leader  of  tlie  band, 
who  was  away  on  a  reconnaissance, 
being  exactly  that  age.  A  few  were 
the  sons  of  country  gentlemen :  one 
had  been  a  railway  ofiScial ;  two 
others  employed  in  Government  offices; 
many  were  the  sons  of  shopkeepers ; 
some  students ;  and  others  domestic 
servants :  but  they  all  lived  together 
on  terms  of  perfect  friendship  and 
equality,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  the 
wild  adventurous  life.*  One  of 
them,  who  spoke  French  admir- 
ably, told  me  that  he  was  a  student 
only  nineteen  years  of  age ;  he  bad 
left  Warsaw  on  the  famous  22d  of 
January,  and  had  been  in  the  woods 
ever  since.  He  considered  that  three 
months  of  incessant  skirmishing 
had  formed  him  into  an  experi- 
enced warrior.  His  arms  consisted 
of  a  bran-new  Dean  and  Adams 
revolver,  a  very  fair  carbine,  and 
a  sword.  "  I  slept  in  a  liouse  the 
other  night,"  he  said,  "and  felt 
almost  stifled;  and  I  shall  be  quite 
sorry  when  the  war  is  over,  and 
puts  an  end  to  this  free  life  in  the 
woods.  I  have  not  been  a  day  ill 
except  when  I  received  a  trifling 
wound.     We  sing  and   sleep  ia 
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the  daytime,  and  gallop  aboat  the 
ooantry  at  night.  I  have,  more- 
over, already  killed  six  Rassians, 
and  expect  to  exchange  my  carbine 
for  a  new  rifle,  as  I  am  gottin;?  such 
a  good  shot  that  I  am  to  be  allowed 
one."  When  I  contrasted  the  me- 
lancholy groups  in  the  market- 
places of  Warsaw  and  Cracow  with 
this  jolly  band  of  Robin  Hoods,  I 
did  not  tloubt  who  had  the  best  of  it. 
These  men,  from  having  been  all 
their  lives  accustomed  to  a  life  of 
repression  and  surveillance,  revel  in 
their  uewly-fonnd  freedom.  To  be 
sure,  they  can  only  enjoy  it  under 
diificulties;  but  the  ground  they 
stand  on  is  their  own,  and  with  fleet 
horses  to  ride,  and  impenetrable 
woods  to  hide  in,  they  run  but  little 
risk  except  from  their  own  rashness 
or  negligence.  They  change  about 
from  day  to  day;  if  the  weather  is 
very  inclement,  they  appropriate 
barns,  make  leaf  hnts,  or  sleep  under 
the  lee  of  hay-stacks;  but  generally 
they  keep  moving  at  night,  and  in 
the  daytime  make  roaring  fires,  and 
oumfort  tliemselves  with  warmth 
and  tobacco.  They  live  on  the  fat 
of  the  land,  and  are  never  at  a  loss 
tor  supplies :  this  is  the  groat  advan- 
tage of  a  small  band.  The  chief  had 
limited  his  number  to  forty,  and 
npon  no  pretext  whatever  would 
he  add  another  to  it,  although  he 
was  most  urgently  pressed  to  do 

10. 

Generally  the  neighbouring  gen- 
tlemen and  fanners  are  only  too  glad 
to  furnish  the  little  troop  with  pro- 
visions; bat  if  they  run  short,  they 
pay  a  noctarnal  visit  to  a  proprietor, 
from  whom  they  take  as  much 
forage  as  they  want,  and  with 
whom,  hongri  malgrS,  they  regale 
themselves  till  the  small  hours, 
when  each  man,  filling  his  havresack 
with  the  good  things  of  this  life, 
aod  loading  his  nag  with  fodder, 
trots  back  to  his  nest  in  the  woods, 
kaviug  with  their  late  host  an  order 
on  the  National  Grovernment  to 
lepay  Mr,  "Soandsosky"  for  food 
faruijthed  to  the  band  commanded 
by  Sucbaiionesky."  This  order 
'^SoAodjofikj      noost  carefully  con- 


ceals, ai*,  if  it  is  ever  found  among 
his  papers,  his  property  is  inevita- 
bly confiscated  by  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment. On  the  occasion  of  my 
visit,  three  of  my  companions  were 
country  gentlemen  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, each  of  whom  pulled  out 
his  pocket-book  and  wrote  an  order 
for  a  supply  of  forage  and  provi- 
sions to  be  obeyed  by  the  servants 
in  the  event  of  "Snchanonesky "  or 
any  of  his  band  visiting  the  house 
during  the  absence  of  the  master. 
Almost  every  day  the  band  chancres 
its  habitat,  which,  as  they  have  no- 
thing to  carry,  is  a  very  simple  pro- 
ceeding. As  the  wood  in  which  they 
live  is  about  eighty  miles  long  by 
twenty  broad,  and  as  they  know 
every  nook  and  comer  in  it,  there 
is  not  much  chance  of  their  ever 
being  caught  by  the  numerous  Rus- 
sian garrisons  which  are  posted  in 
the  vicinity,  and  which  they  amuse 
themselves  by  annoyinrr  at  night. 
My  observation  of  this  band  proved 
to  demonstration  the  erroneous  prin- 
ciple upon  which  the  war  has  been 
conducted  by  the  insurgents  in 
most  parts  of  the  country  hitherto. 
Instead  of  multiplying,  to  an  in- 
definite extents  these  small  cavalry 
bands,  they  will  collect  great  masses 
of  men  together,  of  whom  scythe- 
men  are  the  least  adapted  to  the 
style  of  warfare  they  wish  to  wage. 
In  a  flat  country  of  woods  and  plains, 
it  is  perfectly  clear  that  a  weapon 
which  can  only  be  used  by  a  man 
on  foot  at  close  quarters,  is  about 
the  worst  which  could  possibly  be 
devised  for  undisciplined  men  to 
wield  against  regular  troops.  It  is 
true  that  a  great  difticulty  has  ex- 
isted in  procuring  rifles ;  but  it  would 
be  better  to  have  fewer  and  smaller 
bands  well  anned,  than  to  waste 
unnecessarily  the  best  blood  in  the 
country.  With  a  good  horse  and  a 
good  rifle  a  man  is  mere  or  less  in- 
dependent, and  may  act  singly  or 
in  company  as  his  fancy  dictate^; 
but  men  on  foot  must  act  toge- 
ther, and  have  no  means  of  escape 
from  Cossacks.  In  a  tountry  so  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  cavalry,  and 
where  horses  are  so  abundaa||i|d| 
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snrprising  that  more  bands  formed 
on  the  principle  of  the  one  I  was 
now  visiting  should  not  have  been 
fonned:  so  far  as  I  conld  learn,  it 
was  the  only  one  of  the  sort  which 
existed.  Many  were  the  feats  of 
prowess  which  its  members  had  per- 
formed singly.  Upon  one  occasion 
two  of  theni  had  enconntered  five 
Cossacks,  who  imme<liately  gave 
chase.  As  the  Cossacks  are  mounted 
on  ponies,  the  insurgents  wonld 
have  had  no  difficnlty  in  escaping; 
but  this  was  not  their  object;  tliey 
reined  in,  and  tempted  their  pur- 
suers to  discharge  their  five  carbines 
at  them;  then,  before  they  could 
reload,  they  wheeled  round,  and 
shot  the  whole  five  with  their  re- 
volvers. I  found  a  good  many  of 
the  band  spoke  French,  and  our 
visit  was  quite  an  episode  in  the 
routine  of  their  daily  life.  They 
clustered  round,  showed  me  their 
arms,  and  «eemed  delighted  at  the 
courage  which  the  women  had  dis- 
played in  visiting  them,  and  in  the 
interest  manifested  by  a  foreigner 
in  their  proceedings.  Meanwhile 
the  contents  of  tlie  commissariat 
waggon  we  had  brought  with  us 
were  spread  upon  tlie  ground,  and 
the  more  hungry  portion  of  the 
community  began  to  discuss  them ; 
others,  however,  declared  that  our 
company  was  so  much  more  to  their 
taste  than  food,  that  they  devoted 
themselves  to  us  instead  of  to  the 
cold  beef  and  large  jars  of  pickled 
cucumbers  which  their  less  senti- 
mental comrades  were  devouring. 

When  they  had  concluded  their 
repast,  they  grouped  themselves  in 
an  open  spac«  among  the  tall  trees, 
and  "the  lofty  aisles  of  the  dim 
woods  rang,"  as,  inspired  with  patri- 
otic ardour,  they  burst  out  with  the 
magnificent  chant  which  so  well  con- 
veys the  mournful  meaning  of  the 
words  of  tli«  national  anthem — 
"Boje  cos  Polske" — when  all  joined 
in  the  grand  prayer  to  Gotl  which 
forms  the  swelling  chorus,  and  the 
men,  with  swords  drawn,  uplifted 
their  arms  in  supplication;  then 
tears  streamed  down  the  cheeks  of 
the  women  as  they  sau^  for  they 


remembered  their  sisters  slain  on 
their  knees  in  the  churches  at 
"Warsaw  for  doing  the  same,  and 
bloody  memories  crowded  on  them, 
as,  with  voices  trembling  from 
emotion,  they  besought,  in  solemn 
strains,  the  mercy  of  the  Mott 
High. 

The  scene  was  so  full  of  drama^ 
tic  effect,  that  I  scarcely  believed 
in  its  reality  till  I  remembered  the 
existence  of  six  thousand  Eussian 
soldiers  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, who  were  thirsting  for 
the  blood  of  this  little  band  of  men 
and  women.  There  was  something 
practical  in  this  consideration,  cal- 
culated to  captivate  a  mind  too 
pn^saic  to  be  stirred  by  theatrical 
representations;  for  I  confess  I 
find  it  generally  more  easy  to  de- 
lude myself  by  believing  in  the 
sham  of  a  reality  than  in  the  reality 
of  a  sham.  However,  upon  this  oc- 
casion he  must  have  been  a  most 
uncf)mpromi9ing  stoic  who  was  not 
touched  and  impressed.  Those 
bronzed  and  weather-beaten  fea- 
tures, and  those  wet  cheeks,  told 
their  own  tale;  and,  as  with  each 
succeeding  verse,  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  singers  rose,  and  their  counten- 
ances glowed  with  the  fervour  of 
their  emotion,  the  men  who,  tired 
with  their  night-forays,  were  lying 
listlessly  on  the  ground,  unable  to 
restrain  thetnselves,  sprang  to  their 
feet  and  joined,  and  every  voice 
trembled  and  every  pulse  throbbed, 
I  felt  that  patriotism  was  a  senti- 
ment in  which  one  could  believe- 
not  merely  as  an  abstract  principle, 
but  as  the  most  absorbing  passion 
which  could  stir  the  human  breast. 
I  soon  after  had  a  proof  of  the  de- 
voted self-sacrifice  to  which  it  gives 
rise.  The  old  gentleman  who, 
with  his  two  sons,  had  joined  our 
cortege^  stepped  forward  when  the 
anthem  was  finished,  and  in  broken 
accents  consigned  the  young  men 
to  their  country's  cause.  de- 
voutly hope,"  he  said,  that  it  may 
please  God  to  spare  at  least  one  of 
my  sons  to  my  declii  ing  years,  but 
rather  a  thousand  times  that  both 
ahoold    perish    than    that  either 
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should  venture  to  appear  before  me 
while  the  battled  of  his  country  still 
remained    to    be    fought."  Then 
with  trembling  hands  he  drew  them 
each  to  his  breast,  and,  straininfi^ 
them   in   a   last   embrace,  turned 
abraptlj  away,  and  was  no  more  seen 
till  we  returned  to  the  waggons.  I 
no  longer  wondered  that  deeds  of 
heroism  should   be   performed  by 
men  thus  solenmly  consecrated  to 
their  country's  cause.   Usually  l)e- 
fore  leaving  home  they  receive  the 
benediction   of  their   priest^  then 
the    bless-ings   and   injonctions  of 
parents;  and  now,  under  the  green- 
wood   tree,  the   prayers   and  the 
tears   of   women,  and  the  hearty 
welcome    of  their  new  comrades, 
conspired  to  impress  them  with  the 
determination  to  do  or  die.  Un- 
der   such    circumstances,   even  if 
there  were  the  will,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  shirk.     With  a  keenly 
fanaginative  people,  it  may  be  con- 
oeived    how   stimulating  to  enter- 
prise   is    the   romantic  character 
which  attaches   to   this   mode  of 
Kfe,  and  the  auspices  under  which 
they  adopt  it    Many  of  them  are 
accompanied  by  their  wives  or  by 
their  fianeies  to  the  camps — some 
bands  are  led  by  priests,  who,  with 
the  emblem  of  their  faith  uplifted, 
are  ever  to  be  found  in  the  post  of 
daoisrer.    With  the  band  I  was  now 
Ti<iting,  a  young  amazon  in  male 
attire    had    done    good  service. 
She  was  reported  pretty,  an  excel- 
lent shot  and  horsewoman;  but  as 
the  was  absent  with  the  leader  on 
a  reconnaissance,    I  unfortunately 
het  the  opportunity  of  making  her 
acquaintance.   But  it  is  in  homes, 
in  hospitals,    in   prisons,   and  in 
hiding  places,  that  the  women  of 
Poland    have    served    the  cause. 
They  stir  op  the  ardour  of  the  men 
round  their  own  firesides;  they  fan 
the   martial  ardour  of  their  own 
husbands,  lovers,  sons,  or  brothers ; 
they  watch  over  beds  where  men 
unknown  to  them,  except  as  wound- 
ed in  their  country's  cau<e,  groan 
and  die.     All    the   tenderness  of 
the  woinaD,  combined  with  intense 
•ympathj  for  the  cause,  and  an  in- 


extinguishable patriotism,  stimu- 
late them  to  acts  of  unwearying 
devotion  and  self-sacrifice.  For 
hours  do  they  stand  in  all  weathers 
in  the  prison-yards,  waiting  for  per- 
mission to  visit  prisoners  in  their 
cells,  and  to  minister  to  thoin,  like 
angels  of  mercy.  Wherever  a  patriot 
is  in  distress,  hunted,  or  hiding,  or 
sick,  women  are  the  first  to  come 
to  his  rescue ;  their  ready  wit  and 
instinctive  tact  are  invaluable;  and 
it  may  safely  be  said  that  without 
their  encouragement  the  movement 
never  would  have  begun,  and  with- 
out their  devotion  and  co-operation 
it  could  not  continue.  VVho  are 
the  most  courageous  and  intelligent 
spies?  who  are  the  surest  messen- 
gers with  important  news?  on  whom 
do  the  National  Government  most 
surely  rely  for  many  a  delicate 
negotiation?  whose  fertile  brains 
devise  new  combinations  for  strong 
arms  to  carry  out? — the  women  of 
Poland.  Therefore  it  is  that  they 
are  considered  worthy  of  being 
flogged  by  the  Russian  authorities. 
Therefore  it  is  that  young  girls  of 
eighteen  have  already  been  shot  by 
the  orders  of  Knssinn  otficers,  and 
that  they  are  imprisoned  and  exiled. 
They  are  a  power  not  to  be  despised, 
and  certainly  not  to  be  intimidated, 
now  that,  like  tigresses  robbed  of 
their  whelps,  they  are  pushed  to 
to  extremity  of  frenzy  and  de- 
spair. 

When  I  saw  the  ladies  who  had 
accompanied  us  to  the  camp,  each 
surrounded  by  a  group  of  in- 
surgents, eagerly  narrating  their 
achievements,  or  asking  for  news 
of  home,  and  heard  words  of  en- 
couragement and  approval  drop 
from  pretty  lips  into  tho  ears  of 
men  so  seldom  brought  into  con- 
tact now  with  such  a  grateful  and 
softening  influence,  I  thought  that 
these  well-born  women  would  not 
have  incurred  the  risk  in  vain,  and 
that  long  after  our  departure  the 
memory  of  our  visit  would  remain 
a  bright  speck  in  the  hard  lives  of 
our  entertainers.  When  at  last  we  . 
thought  it  time  to  move,  nearly  the 
whole   band  accompanied  us,  not 
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Cossack,  while  the  foQtman  might 
be  leading  a  body  of  ecytliemen  on 
to  glory.  However,  the  coachman 
YitA  remained,  beimr  an  elderly  in- 
dividnal,  with  a  wife  and  family. 
It  was  twilight  ere  we  were  en 
route^  this  time  in  a  civilised  lan- 
dau, wliich  needed  four  strong  well- 
bred  horses  to  drag  it  along  the 
deep  sandy  roads.  We  kept  a 
bright  look-out  for  Cossacks  as  the 
shades  of  evening  closed  in  upon 
us  ;  but  la'terly  the  insurgents  had 
taken  so  much  to  night- work,  that 
the  Cossacks  preferred  staying  at 
home  to  incurring  the  risk  of  meet- 
ing them,  so  that  we  felt  pretty 
Bate,  and  arrived,  without  any  other 
incident  than  one  or  two  false 
alarms,  at  our  journey's  end,  just 
as  the  family  were  going  to  bed. 
Their  astonishment  at  the  arrival 
of  an  English  traveller  on  so  strange 
an  errand  soon  gave  place  to  the 
rites  of  hospitality,  and  before  go- 
ing to  bed  the  programme  for  the 
following  day  was  already  arranged. 
My  new  host  was  a  small  country 
gentleman,  too  devoted  to  his  farm 
and  his  country's  cause  to  take 
refuge,  like  many  of  the  larcer 
landed  proprietors,  in  Warsaw.  His 
-wife  was  a  genuine  specimen  of  a 
Polish  woman,  enthusiastically  pa- 
triotic, high  - couraged,  self-sacri- 
ficing, and  energetic  in  giving  aid 
and  encouragement  to  the  insur- 
gents. Though  living  in  the  midst 
of  a  perpetual  scene  of  guerilla  war- 
•fjire,  and  liable  at  any  moment  to  be 
subjected  to  outrages  such  as  those 
which  she  believed  had  already  been 
perpetrated  on  her  countrywomen 
by  the  Russian  soldiery,  she  showed 
no  symptom  of  flinching  or  desert- 
ing her  post.  Already,  upon  several 
occasions,  al  all  hours  of  the  day 
and  night,  her  house  had  been  in- 
vaded by  Cossacks,  who  only  ab- 
stained from  massacre  and  pillage 
because  no  evidence  could  be  dis- 
covered of  complicity  with  the  in- 
surgents. Fortunately  the  house 
lay  a  little  distance  off  the  high- 
road, and  was  tlierefore  often  passed 
unperceived  by  the  Russian  maraud- 
ing   parties  :    but  the  occupants 


could  never  feel  themselves  safe; 
and  as  every  day  brought  tidings 
of  unsuspecting  families  ifalling  vic- 
tims to  the  rapacity  and  lust  of  a 
disorganised  soldiery,  the  chances 
of  this  unprotected  little  mansion 
escaping  seemed  diminished.  It 
was,  indeed,  little  better  than  a 
farmhouse,  and  consisted  of  only 
one  story  ;  but  it  was  surrounded 
by  a  well-stocked  steading,  and 
fields  that  bore  evidence  of  a  mas- 
ter's eye  and  careful  cultivation. 
In  one  direction,  a  long  unbroken 
line  of  dense  pine  forest  shut  out 
the  horizon  ;  in  the  other,  sandy  un- 
dulating downs  stretched  away  in- 
definitely. The  scenery  would  have 
been  tame  and  uninteresting,  were 
it  not  that  its  wild  desolate  charac- 
ter gave  it  a  peculiar  charm:  this 
was  heightened  by  the  circum- 
stances under  which  we  saw  it  A 
solitary  horseman  appearing  upon 
the  distant  landscape  caused  as 
much  sensation  in  the  household 
as  a  suspicious-looking  craft  in  the 
West  Indian  seas  would  to  a  Federal 
merchant-ship.  There  was  a  con- 
stant succession  of  emotions ;  and 
I  thought  my  hostess  must  have 
been  endowed,  in  the  first  instance, 
with  strong  nerves,  to  have  been 
able  to  undergo  the  constant  wear 
and  tear  to  which  she  was  daily 
subjected.  An  ardent  devotion  to 
the  cause,  and  a  plentiful  indul- 
gence in  large,  strong  oigarsi,  how- 
ever, sustained  her  through  the 
various  exciting  events  by  which 
her  life  was  checkered.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  con- 
stant prosimity  of  danger  at  last 
renders  one  colons  to  it,  and  that 
by  a  providential  arrangement  the 
nervous  system  becomes  so  accus- 
tomed to  tension  where  it  is  suffi- 
ciently protracted,  that  in  the  end 
it  ceases  to  suffer  from  it.  I  sat 
up  till  a  late  hour  listening  to  tlie 
sensation  anecdotes"  which  formed 
the  staple  of  my  host's  conversa- 
tion— stories  of  the  robbery  and 
pillage  of  neighbouring  houses  by 
Russians,  of  deeds  of  heroism  per- 
formed by  individual  insurgents, 
of  skirmishes  which  had  already 
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takcQ  place,  and  of  those  which 
were  daily  anticipated— of  friends 
who  had  been  arrested,  of  others 
who  bad  joined  bands,  of  others 
who  were  killed  or  wounded,  of 
the  movements  of  the  insurgents, 
of  farms  visited,  of  horses  taken, 
of  peasants  bnng,  of  arms  concealed 
— of  every  variety  of  incident  with 
which  aacb  exciting  times  must 
necessarily  abound.  It  was  long 
past  midnight  before  I  sought  the 
detached  building  which  contained 
my  bedroom.  As  I  crossed  the 
lawn,  the  soand  of  a  distant  chorus 
fell  faintly  upon  my  ear.  -I  stop- 
ped to  listen.  It  was  a  bright 
calm  moonlight  night,  and  for  a 
moment  all  was  profoundly  silent; 
then  gradually  the  swelling  strains 
of  the  magnificent  Polish  national 
anthem  broke  the  stillness  for 
a  moment,  and  died  away  again 
in  the  extreme  distance.  We  had 
(o  listen  intently  to  catch  the 
notes;  but  it  was  evident  that 
many  voices  joined  in  that  mid- 
oight  chant ;  and  as  the  sounds  grew 
fainter,  we  found  that  they  were 
not  etationary.  It  was,  in  fact,  a 
body  of  mounted  insurgents  on  a 
midnight  raid;  and  as  at  the  mo- 
ment the  nearest  Russian  force  was 
nppoeed  to  be  at  least  four  miles 
off,  they  were  beguiling  tlie  way  by 
almost  the  only  song  a  Pole  ever 
flDgs — the  prayer  for  the  deliver- 
ance of  his  country.  I  thought, 
nevertheless,  that  the  proceeding, 
though  most  romantic  in  its  effect, 
was  something  rash,  and  was  con- 
firmed in  this  impression  by  the 
next  sonnd  which  broke  the  noc- 
turnal silence,  and  which  was  no- 
thing leas  than  the  sharp  report  of  a 
rifle.  To  a  person  not  accustomed 
to  them,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
these  were  somewhat  disturbing  in- 
floences  under  which  to  court  re- 
pose; however,  the  day  had  been 
along  and  an  eventful  one,  so  ex- 
hausted  nature  soon  triumphed  over 
every  other  sentiment,  and  I  fell 
asleep  while  vainly  endeavouring 
.to  keep  awake  and  listen  for  the 
report  of  another  shot 
BreakCaat  ia  almost  as  substantial 
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a  meal  in  Poland  as  it  is  in  Eng^ 
land,  and  the  disturbed  state  of  the 
country  did  not  prevent  my  hosts 
from  loading  the  table  with  most 
excellent  fare.  The  master  of  the 
house  was  in  a  condition  to  do  full 
justice  to  it,  for  he  had  already 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  camp  to 
prepare  the  way  for  my  visit.  It 
wos  indeed  necessary  that  the  band 
should  have  some  information  as  to 
my  object  and  intentions,  for  in  spite 
of  the  severe  measures  adopted  by 
the  insurgents,  thire  are  spies  in 
every  fonii  and  under  every  guise, 
against  whom  they  are  constantly 
on  their  guard;  and  it  was  some 
time  after  my  arrival  before  even 
my  hostess  could  divest  herself  of 
some  suspicion  as  to  my  real  char- 
acter. It  chanced  to  be  Sunday, 
and  a  number  of  peasants  came  on 
their  way  to  church  to  pay  their 
respects  to  their  master.  They 
were  fine  stalwart  men,  with  long 
coats,  big  boots,  round  caps  trimmed 
with  fur,  and  honest  cheery  faces, 
not  by  any  means  devoid  of  intelli- 
gence. Their  mode  of  salutation  is 
to  touch  the  ground  at  your  feet 
with  their  caps.  They  looke<l  with 
considerable  interest  at  the  En^Hish 
traveller  who  had  come  to  this  out- 
of-the-way  spot  to  see  what  was 
going  on.  Nor  did  my  host  neglect 
to  take  advantage  of  tlie  -circum- 
stance, and  instance  it  as  a  proof 
of  the  sympathy  which  England 
felt  for  the  cause  of  Polish  independ^ 
ence.  I  asked  the  most  intelligent- 
looking  among  tliem  why  he  had 
not  joined  the  insurgents?  he  an- 
swered, with  a  sly  look  at  his  mas- 
ter. Because  my  master  has  not. 
When  my  master  does,  I  will." 
From  what  I  could  gather,  the  pea- 
sants of  this  part  of  the  country  are 
not  indisposed  towards  the  insur- 
rection ;  but  they  have  been  too  long 
accustomed  to  regard  the  power 
Russia  with  an  awe  amounting  al- 
most to  superstition,  to  venture,  at 
the  outset  of  the  movement,  to  set 
it  at  defiance.  It  is  only  natural 
that  they  should  feel  no  very  keen 
interest  in  the  success  of  a  cause 
which  would  produce  do  immediate 
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^  Moc  until  a  man  becomes  more 
or  Io>5i  eilucated  that  he  knows  the 
uiircrtfuctj  txMween  one  form  of  gov- 
tjrniiient  and  another;  but  whether 
tiio  !>cat  of  government  be  Peters- 
bun:  ur  Warsaw,  and  whether  the 
hcHil  of  it  be  a  Russian  emperor  or 
a   Tolisih   king,  makes  very  little 
dilterence  to  the  rustic,  who  would 
be  at  the  tail  of  the  same  plough, 
driving  along  the  same  farrow,  who- 
ever was  the   supreme  authority. 
The   only  questions    which  touch 
persons  of  this  class  are  tliose  con- 
nected with  religion  or  with  pro- 
I)erty.    A  peasant  will  be  profoundly 
indiiferent  whether  he  is  under  a 
responsible  or  an  irresponsible  gov- 
ernment;   but  when  it  comes  to 
making  the  sign  of  the  cross  with 
three  fingers  or  with  two,  he  enters 
keenly  into  the  question  at  once. 
Thus  in  Samogitia  and  other  parts 
of  Lithuania  the  peasant^  are  the 
prime  movers  of  the  insurrection, 
because   they  were   compelled  to 
become   members  of  the  Russian 
Greek  Church,  and  to  abandon  the 
United  Greek  persuasion,  to  which 
they  originally  belonged.    As  they 
were   pagans  only  three  hundred 
years  ago,  they  are  the  more  tena- 
cious upon  the  point,  and  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  movement  in  Po- 
land to  rise  all  through  the  pro- 
vinces.   Russia  has  lately  succeeded 
in  exciting  some  of  the  Greek  dis- 
senting sects  to  attack  the  Roman 
Catholic  ])roprietary,  and  has  inau- 
gurated a  system  of  jacquerie,  which 
has  been  pro<luctive  of  the  most 
frightful  results  in  Lithuania  and 
the   provinces.     That   this  policy 
of  annihilation  emanates  frotn  the 
highest  sources,  is  proved  by  tlie  fol- 
lowing paragraph  contained  in  the 
instructions  issued  by  the  Czar  to 
General  Mouravieff : — "  His  Excel- 
lency should  take  every  opportunity 
of  acquainting  tHe  peasants  with  the 
paternal  intentions  of  the  Czar  to- 
wards them,  and  of  demonstrating 
that  the  landowners  are  their  ene- 
mies and  oppressors.    If  his  Excel- 
lency considers  it  advisable,  he  can 
also  famish  arms  to  those  among 
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the  peasants  who  are  attached  to  the 
Czar  and  to  Russia."  In  other  words, 
having  demonstrated  to  the  peasant 
who  is  his  natural  enemy  and  oppres- 
sor, he  is  provided  by  a  considerate 
Government  with  the  means  of  ex- 
terminating them  from  off  the  faoe 
of  the  earth,  and  encouraged  to  do 
so  by  the  prospect  of  plunder  which 
this  process  would  insure  to  him. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  where 
the  tenure  of  land  is  not  the  same, 
and  the  peasants  are  already  pro- 
prietors of  the  soil,  the  Govemment 
cannot  hold  out  the  same  tempta- 
tion to  them  to  murder  their  mas- 
ters. In  fact,  the  National  Govem- 
ment has  outbid  the  Czar  in  an  at- 
tem]>t  to  secure  the  goodwill  of  the 
peasantry;  for  whereas  the  latter 
have  been  obliged  to  pay  into  the 
Imperial  treasury  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  their  profits,  to  be  accumu- 
lated into  a  sum  for  the  redeinption 
of  the  land  which  formerly  belonged 
to  the  nobles,  and  out  of  which  they 
were  to  receive  compensation,  the  Na- 
tional Government  has  proclaimed 
that  this  obligation  is  no  longer  bind- 
ing upon  the  peasant,  who  would 
thus  become  a  landowner  without 
ever  having  paid  for  his  property. 
The  strugirle  between  the  Poles  and 
the  Russian  G<jvernment  for  the 
goodwill  of  the  rural  population,  be- 
gan with  the  Agricultural  Society, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
efi:brts  of  that  body,  and  the  subse- 
quent policy  pursued  by  the  National 
Government,  have  done  much  to  con- 
ciliate this  large  and  important  sec- 
tion of  the  population. 

For  example,  the  hostility  of  the 
peasants  to  the  national  movement 
in  the  district  I  was  now  visiting 
had  been  hmdly  insisted  upon,  by 
the  few  persons  I  had  met  who 
were  themselves  indifferent  to  the 
cause  of  Polish  independence;  but 
we  received  practical  evidence  to 
the  contrary  when  our  arrange- 
ments for  visiting  the  camp  were 
completed.  As  some  friends  from 
a  neighbouring  country-house  were 
expected  to  come  and  spend  the 
day,  we  delayed  in  the  hope  of 
their  joining,  and  finally  started  in 
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fonr  light  open  country  carts,  each 
drawn  by  four  horses,  for  the  recesses 
of  the  forest,  which  rose  in  a  sombre 
mass  npon  the  dist&nt  margin  of  the 
OQltivated  plain. 

It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that 
we  could  thus  ostentatiously  depart 
without  every  servant  in  the  honse 
being  aware  of  our  destination;  in- 
dee<l,  there  was  a  flutter  and  excite- 
ment in  their  movements  which 
plainly  showed  the  interest  they  felt 
in  the  expedition.  The  coachmen 
looked  eager  and  self-satisfied,  and 
there  was  quite  a  group  collected 
to  see  us  oflf.  With  the  loud  crack- 
ing of  whips  our  primitive  corttge 
dasbed  off  along  the  sandy  roads. 
There  were  no  less  than  seven  ladies 
of  the  party,  looking  brave  and 
animated,  for  the  expedition  was  a 
novelty  even  to  them.  Notwith- 
standing the  constant  proximity  of 
inanrgent  camps  for  months  past, 
npon  no  former  occasion  had  any 
of  them  ever  ventured  to  visit  one. 
Now  their  eyes  sparkled  and  their 
faces  flushe<l,  as  they  felt  the  risk 
tb«y  were  incurring,  and  calculated 
the  chances  of  a  safe  return.  We 
passed  through  two  popnlous  vil- 
lages, every  man  and  woman  in 
which  knew  where  we  were  going, 
and  ran  to  see  us  pass;  and  any 
of  whom  would  have  received  a 
linre  reward  had  they  carried  the 
intelligence  to  a  Rus^an  force  of 
flz  thousand  men,  quartered  in  a 
town  not  five  miles  distant.  Had 
they  done  so,  and  had  we  encoun- 
tered a  party  of  Cossacks  on  our 
way  back,  the  murder  of  every 
member  of  the  party  was  a  moral 
certainty. 

Even  the  men  did  not  feel  quite 
comfortable  at  the  possibility  of 
nch  a  contingency,  and  could  only 
express  their  belief  in  the  loyalty 
and  affection  of  the  peasants.  When 
it  is  remembered  that  these  latter 
ire  invested  with  the  functions  of 

Hoe,  and  were  actually  liable  to 
severely  punished  for  not  in- 
fonning  against  us,  it  cannot  be 
>aid  that  the  rural  pcipniation,  in  a 
district  where  they  had  the  repu- 
Utioo  of  bcdog  most  hostile,  were 


so  very  decidedly  opposed  to  the 
movement. 

At  last  we  arrived  at  the  outskirts 
of  the  w^ood,  and  came  to  a  farm- 
house, where  the  proprietor,  a  sort 
of  gentleman  farmer,  was  waiting  to 
be  our  guide.  This  man  and  his 
wife,  a  large  fearless  woman,  were 
practically  tlie  comnnssariat  de- 
partment of  the  neighbouring  camp. 
He  made  all  the  arrangements  for 
the  purchase  and  transmission  of 
supplies;  and  while  he  had  placed 
all  his  resources  at  the  disposal  of 
the  insurgents,  and  nearly  rained 
himself  for  the  cause,  he  was  daily 
risking  life  and  liberty  by  the  active 
and  energetic  assistance  he  afforded 
in  giving  information,  conveying 
intelligence,  and  making  himself 
generally  useful.  In  everything  he 
was  ably  and  courageously  seconded 
by  his  wife,  who  would  not  hesitate 
to  drive  a  cart  of  provisions  into 
the  wood  by  herself,  and  was  unre- 
mitting in  motherly  care  and  kind- 
ness  to  the  members  of  the  band, 
many  of  whom  were  young  enough 
to  need  it,  and  whom  she  regarded 
with  as  much  affection  as  if  they 
were  her  own  family.  It  was  only  to 
be  expected  that  they  cordially  reci- 
procated these  sentiments. 

Half  a  mile  from  this  farm  we 
plunged  into  the  woods.  The  coun- 
try here  was  thinly  populated;  the 
last  village  we  passed  was  four  or 
five  miles  distant,  and  we  did  not 
meet  a  soul  as  we  jogged  along 
in  our  springless  carts  over  a  road 
that  was  now  a  mere  track.  Sud- 
denly a  halt  was  called  from  behind, 
and  a  panic  spread  down  the  line. 
The  women's  faces  blanched,  but  they 
said  nothing;  the  one  prominent 
thought  was  "  Cossacks.''  We  pass- 
ed the  word  along  to  the  leading 
cart  to  stop,  and  waited  breathlessly. 
We  were  now  so  deeply  buried  in 
the  wood  that  the  last  cart  was 
not  visible,  fur  we  had  added  to  our 
procession  by  our  guide  and  his 
wife  in  one  vehicle,  and  by  a  large 
cart  full  of  provisions,  wl»ich  we 
were  taking  to  the  band.  The  cause 
of  our  stoppage  was  quickly  ex- 
plained— we  were  waiting  for  a 
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further  accession  to  onr  party, 
which  appeared  in  the  forms  of  an 
old  gentleman  and  his  two  sons, 
who  were  going  to  join  the  band 
as  insurgents,  and  who  had  stum- 
bled on  us  while  endeavouring  to 
find  the  way.  After  some  little  par- 
ley between  them  and  our  guide, 
who  wished  apparently  to  be  quite 
satisfied  as  to  their  real  character, 
he  told  them  to  fall  in  behind  with 
their  cart,  and  we  once  more  went 
on  threading  our  way  between  the 
trees,  not  a  little  relieved  at  finding 
the  interruption  to  our  progress  did 
not  arise  from  any  more  serious 
cause.  Suddenly,  on  emerging  from 
a  thicket,  we  came  upon  a  mounted 
picket,  who  halted  us.  They  were 
both  mere  boys,  neither  of  them 
twenty  years  old,  each  armed  with 
rifle,  sword,  and  pistol,  and  on  ex- 
cellent horses.  The  well  -  known 
face  of  our  guide  was  a  guarantee 
of  our  good  faith,  but  still  we  were 
not  allowed  to  proceed  till  the  band 
was  informed  of  our  proximity,  and 
one  of  them  galloped  off  with  the 
news.  We  had  not  waited  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  before  a  dozen  mounted 
men  came  dashing  through  the 
woods  towards  us.  They  seemed 
scjircely  able  to  restrain  their  high- 
mettled  horses,  which  were  all  in 
first-rate  condition,  and  would  have 
been  a  credit  to  Rotten  Row.  With 
little  flags  waving  from  their  lances, 
and  tricoloured  ribbons  fluttering 
from  their  square  fur  caps,  with 
long  jackboots  and  massive  spurs,  and 
broad  belts  garnished  with  revolvers, 
and  swords  jingling  from  their  sides, 
they  came  on  us  as  suddenly  from 
the  depths  of  the  woods  as  if  they 
had  been  waiting  in  the  side-scene 
of  a  play  to  come  upon  the  stage 
with  due  eclat.  The  whole  effect 
was  most  theatrical ;  but  at  the 
moment  we  felt  its  thrilling  reality, 
and  some  of  the  women  burst  into 
tears. 

♦  Under  the  guidance  of  these  ca- 
valiers we  penetrated  still  further 
into  the  gloomy  recesses  of  the 
forest^  until  at  last  the  way  became 
too  intricate  for  the  waggons,  and 
we  walked  to  what,  by  a  figure  of 


speech,  might  be  called  the  camp, 
but  which   consisted  merely  of  a 
number  of  horses  tethered  to  trees, 
and  a  number  of  men  grouped  round 
them.    There  was  not  a  sign  of  a 
tent,  or  even  of  a  "  lean-to "  of 
branches  and  leaves  to  shelter  the 
men  from  the  weather.    One  waggon, 
loaded  with  bundles  and  greatcoats, 
formed   the    impedimenta   of  the 
band,  which  was  a  very  small  one, 
but  was  composed  of  veteran  gue- 
rillas, if  men  who  had  not  been  under 
a  roof  since  the  first  day  of  the 
insurrection  could  be  dignified  by 
that  title.    The  weather  was  now 
80  warm   and    bright   that  tliey 
scorned  the  idea  of  sleeping  under 
any  kind  of  cover;    and  so  used 
were  they  to  the  mode  of  life,  that 
they  ceased  to  feel-*  its  hardship. 
Both  men   and  horses  seemed  in 
first-rate  condition ;  the  horses  were 
the  best  which  the  estates  of  the 
neighbouring  pro])rietor8  could  fur- 
nish ;  the  men  were  nearly  all  under 
twenty-five ;  the  leader  of  the  band, 
who  was  away  on  a  reconnaissance, 
being  exactly  that  age.    A  few  were 
the  sons  of  country  gentlemen :  one 
had   been  a  railway  official ;  two 
others  employed  in  Government  offices; 
many  were  the  sons  of  shopkeepers ; 
some  students ;  and  others  domestio 
servants :  but  they  all  lived  together 
on  tenns  of  perfect  friendship  and 
equality,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  the 
wild    adventurous   life.'     One  of 
them,  who    spoke  French  admir- 
ably, told  me  tliat  he  was  a  student 
only  nineteen  years  of  age;  ho  had 
left  Warsaw  on  the  famous  22d  of 
January,  and  had  been  in  the  woods 
ever  since.    He  considered  that  three 
months   of    incessant  skirmishing 
had  formed  him   into   an  experi- 
enced warrior.    His  arms  consisted 
of  a  bran-new  Dean  and  Adams 
revolver,  a  very  fair  carbine,  and 
a  sword.    "  I  slept  in  a  house  the 
other  night,"  ho  said,   "and  felt 
almost  stifled;  and  I  shall  be  quite 
sorry  when  the  war  is  over,  and 
puts  an  end  to  this  free  life  in  the 
woods.    I  have  not  been  a  day  ill 
except  when  I  received  a  trifling 
wound.     We  sing  and   sleep  in 
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the  dajdme,  and  gallop  aboat  the 
country  at  night.  I  have,  more- 
over, already  killed  six  Russians, 
md  expect  to  exchange  my  carbine 
for  a  new  rifle,  as  I  ain  getting  such 
a  good  shot  that  I  am  to  be  allowed 
one."  When  I  contrasted  the  me- 
lancholy groaps  in  the  market- 
places of  Warsaw  and  Cracow  with 
this  juUy  band  of  Kobin  Uoods,  I 
did  not  doubt  who  had  the  best  of  it^ 
These  men,  from  having  been  all 
their  liTes  aooastomed  to  a  life  of 
repression  and  surveillance,  revel  in 
their  newly-found  freedom.  To  be 
Eoro,  they  can  only  enjoy  it  under 
difficulties;  but  the  ground  they 
stand  on  is  their  own,  and  with  fleet 
horses  to  ride,  and  impenetrable 
woods  to  hide  in,  they  run  but  little 
riak  except  from  their  own  rashness 
or  n^ligence.  They  change  about 
frwn  day  to  day;  if  the  weather  is 
very  inclement,  tliey  appropriate 
barns,  make  leaf  huts,  or  sleep  under 
the  lee  of  hay-stacks;  but  generally 
Chey  keep  moving  at  night,  and  in 
the  daytime  make  roaring  fires,  and 
ecHofort  themselves  with  warmth 
and  tobacco.  They  live  on  the  fat 
of  the  land,  and  are  never  at  a  loss 
for  supplies :  this  is  the  groat  advan- 
tage of  a  small  band.  The  chief  had 
limited  his  number  to  forty,  and 
upon  DO  pretext  whatever  would 
he  add  another  to  it,  although  he 
was  most  urgently  pressed  to  do 

10. 

Generally  the  neighbouring  gen- 
tlemen and  ibnners  are  only  too  glad 
to  furnish  the  little  troop  with  pro- 
visions; but  if  they  run  short,  they 
pay  a  nocturnal  visit  to  a  proprietor, 
from  whom  they  take  as  much 
forage  as  thoy  want,  and  with 
whom,  hongrl  malgrS^  they  regale 
themselves  till  the  small  hours, 
when  each  man,  filling  his  havresnck 
with  the  good  things  of  this  life, 
and  loading  his  nag  with  fodder, 
trots  back  to  his  nest  in  the  woods, 
leaving  with  their  late  host  an  order 
on  the  National  Government  to 
repay  Mr,  Soandsosky "  for  food 
fanufthed  to  the  band  commanded 
by  "  Sochanonesky."  This  order 
^Soandsosky "  most  carefully  con- 


ceals, as,  if  it  is  ever  found  among 
his  papers,  his  property  is  inevita- 
bly confiscated  by  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment On  the  occasion  of  my 
visit,  three  of  my  companions  were 
country  gentlemen  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, each  of  whom  pulled  out 
his  pocket-book  and  wrote  an  order 
for  a  supply  of  forage  and  provi- 
sions to  be  obeyed  by  the  servants 
in  the  event  of  **Suchanonesky "  or 
any  of  his  band  visiting  the  house 
during  the  absence  of  the  master. 
Almost  every  day  the  band  changes 
its  habitat,  which,  as  they  have  no- 
thing to  carry,  is  a  very  simple  pro- 
ceeding. As  the  wood  in  which  they 
live  is  about  eighty  miles  long  by 
twenty  broad,  and  as  they  know 
every  nook  and  comer  in  it,  there 
is  not  much  chance  of  their  ever 
being  caught  by  the  numerous  Rus- 
sian garrisons  which  are  posted  in 
the  vicinity,  and  which  they  amuse 
themselves  by  annoying  at  night. 
My  observation  of  this  band  i)r()ved 
to  demonstration  the  erroneous  prin- 
ciple upon  which  the  war  has  been 
conducted  by  the  insurgents  in 
most  parts  of  the  country  hitherto. 
Instead  of  multiplying,  to  an  in- 
definite extent,  these  small  cavalry 
bands,  they  will  collect  great  masses 
of  men  togetlier,  of  whom  scythe- 
men  are  the  least  adapted  to  the 
style  of  warfare  they  wish  to  wage. 
In  a  flat  country  of  woods  and  plains, 
it  is  perfectly  clear  that  a  weapon 
which  can  only  be  used  by  a  man 
on  foot  at  close  quarters,  is  about 
the  worst  which  could  possibly  be 
devised  for  undisciplined  men  to 
wield  against  regular  troops.  It  is 
true  that  a  great  difficulty  has  ex- 
isted in  procuring  rifles;  but  it  would 
be  better  to  have  fewer  and  smaller 
bands  well  armed,  than  to  waste 
unnecessarily  the  best  blood  in  the 
country.  With  a  good  horse  and  a 
good  rifle  a  man  is  mere  or  less  in- 
dependent, and  may  act  singly  or 
in  company  as  his  fancy  dictates; 
but  men  on  foot  must  act  toge- 
ther, and  have  no  means  of  escape 
from  Cossacks.  In  a  tountry  so  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  cavalry,  and 
where  horses  are  so  abundant^  it  is 
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surprising  that  more  bands  formed 
on  the  principle  of  the  one  I  was 
now  visiting  shonld  not  have  been 
formed:  so  far  as  I  conld  learn,  it 
was  the  only  one  of  the  sort  which 
existed.  Many  wei*e  the  feats  of 
prowess  which  its  members  had  per- 
formed singly.  Upon  one  occasion 
two  of  them  had  encountered  five 
Cossacks,  who  immediately  gave 
chase.  As  the  Cossacks  are  mounted 
on  ponies,  the  insurgents  would 
have  had  no  difficulty  in  escaping; 
but  this  was  not  their  object;  they 
reined  in,  and  tempted  their  pur- 
suers to  discharge  their  five  carbines 
at  them;  then,  before  they  could 
reload,  they  wheeled  round,  and 
shot  the  whole  five  with  their  re- 
volvers. I  found  a  good  many  of 
the  band  spoke  French,  and  our 
visit  was  quite  an  episode  in  the 
routine  of  their  daily  life.  They 
clnstered  round,  showed  me  their 
arms,  and  seemed  delighted  at  the 
courage  which  the  women  had  dis- 
played in  visiting  them,  and  in  the 
interest  manifested  by  a  foreigner 
in  their  proceedings.  Meanwhile 
the  contents  of  the  commisFariat 
waggon  we  had  brought  with  us 
were  spread  upon  the  ground,  and 
the  more  hungry  portion  of  the 
community  began  to  discuss  them ; 
others,  however,  declared  that  our 
company  was  so  much  more  to  their 
taste  than  food,  that  they  devoted 
themselves  to  us  instead  of  to  the 
cold  beef  and  large  jars  of  pickled 
cucumbers  which  their  less  senti- 
mental comrades  were  devouring. 

When  they  had  concluded  their 
repast,  they  grouped  themselves  in 
an  open  space  among  the  tall  trees, 
and  "the  lofty  aisles  of  the  dim 
woods  rang,"  as,  inspired  with  patri- 
otic ardour,  they  burst  out  with  the 
magnificent  chant  whicli  so  well  con- 
veys the  mournful  meaning  of  the 
words  of  tli«  national  anthem — 
"  Boje  cas  Polske" — when  all  joined 
in  the  grand  prayer  to  God  which 
forms  the  swelling  chorus,  and  the 
men,  with  swords  drawn,  uplifted 
their  arms  in  supplication;  then 
tears  streamed  down  the  cheeks  of 
the  women  as  they  sang;  for  they 


remembered  their  sisters  slain  on 
their  knees  in  the  churches  at 
Warsaw  for  doing  the  same,  and 
bloody  memories  crowded  on  them, 
as,  with  voices  trembling  from 
emotion,  they  besought,  in  solemn 
strains,  the  mercy  of  the  Most 
High. 

The  scene  was  so  fall  of  drama- 
tic eflfect,  that  I  scarcely  believed 
in  its  reality  till  I  remembered  the 
existence  of  six  thousand  Kussian 
soldiers  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, who  were  thirsting  for 
the  blood  of  this  little  band  of  men 
and  women.  There  was  something 
practical  in  this  consideration,  cal- 
culated to  captivate  a  mind  too 
prosaic  to  be  stirred  by  theatrical 
representations;  for  I  confess  I 
find  it  generally  more  easy  to  de- 
lude myself  by  believing  in  the 
sham  of  a  reality  than  in  the  reality 
of  a  sham.  However,  upon  this  oc- 
casion he  must  have  been  a  most 
uncompromising  stoic  who  was  not 
touched  and  impressed.  Thoee 
bronzed  and  weather-beaten  fea- 
tures, and  those  wet  cheeks,  told 
their  own  tale;  and,  as  with  each 
succeeding  verse,  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  singers  rose,  and  their  counten- 
ances glowed  with  the  fervour  of 
their  emotion,  the  men  who,  tired 
with  their  night-forays,  were  lying 
listlessly  on  the  ground,  unable  to 
restrain  themselves,  sprang  to  their 
feet  and  joined,  and  every  voioe 
trembled  and  every  pulse  throbbed, 
I  felt  that  patriotism  was  a  senti- 
ment in  which  one  could  believe- 
not  merely  as  an  abstract  principle, 
but  as  the  most  absorbing  passion 
which  could  stir  the  human  breast. 
I  soon  after  had  a  proof  of  the  de- 
voted self-sacrifice  to  which  it  gives 
rise.  The  old  gentleman  who, 
with  his  two  sons,  had  joined  our 
cortege^  stepped  forwanl  when  the 
anthem  was  finished,  and  in  broken 
accents  consigned  the  young  men 
to  their  country's  cause.  de- 
voutly hope,"  he  said,  that  it  may 
please  God  to  spare  at  least  one  of 
my  sons  to  my  declii  ing  years,  but 
rather  a  thousand  times  that  both 
ahoold    perish    than    that  either 
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fihonld  venture  to  appear  before  me 
while  the  battled  of  his  country  still 
remained  to  be  fought."  Then 
with  trembling  hands  he  drew  them 
each  to  bis  breast,  and,  straining 
them  in  a  last  embrace,  tnmed 
abruptly  away,  and  was  no  more  seen 
till  we  returned  to  the  waggons.  I 
no  longer  wondered  that  deeds  of 
heroism  should  be  performed  by 
men  thus  solemnly  consecrated  to 
their  country's  cause.  Usually  be- 
fore leaving  home  they  receive  the 
benediction  of  their  priest,  then 
the  blessings  and  injunctions  of 
parents;  and  now,  under  the  green- 
wood tree,  the  prayers  and  the 
tears  of  women,  and  the  hearty 
welcome  of  their  new  comrades, 
conspired  to  impress  them  with  the 
cletemiinatlon  to  do  or  die.  Un- 
der soch  circnmstanoes,  even  if 
there  were  the  will,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  shirk.  With  a  keenly 
imaginative  people,  it  may  be  con- 
ceived bow  slimnlating  to  enter- 
prise is  the  romantic  character 
which  attaches  to  this  mode  of 
Bfe,  and  the  auspices  under  which 
they  adopt  it  Many  of  them  are 
accompanied  by  their  wives  or  by 
their  fiancies  to  the  camps — some 
bands  are  led  by  priests,  who,  with 
the  emblem  of  their  faith  uplifted, 
are  ever  to  be  found  in  the  post  of 
danger.  With  the  band  I  was  now 
▼isiting,  a  young  amazon  in  male 
attire  bad  done  good  service. 
She  was  reported  pretty,  an  excel- 
lent shot  and  horsewoman;  but  as 
she  was  absent  with  the  leader  on 
a  reconnaissance,  I  unfortunately 
k)6t  the  opportunity  of  making  her 
acquaintance.  But  it  is  in  homes, 
m  hospitals,  in  prisons,  and  in 
hiding  places,  that  the  women  of 
Poland  have  served  the  cause. 
They  stir  op  the  ardour  of  the  men 
round  their  own  firesides;  they  fan 
the  martial  ardour  of  their  own 
husbands,  lovers,  sons,  or  brothers ; 
they  watch  over  beds  where  men 
unknown  to  them,  except  as  wound- 
ed in  their  country's  cause,  groan 
and  die.  All  the  tenderness  of 
the  womaD,  combined  with  intense 
sympathy  for  the  cause,  and  an  in- 


extinguishable patriotism,  stimu- 
Idte  them  to  acts  of  unwearying 
devotion  and  self-sacrifice.  For 
hours  do  they  stend  in  all  weathers 
in  the  prison-yards,  waiting  for  per- 
mission to  visit  prisoners  in  their 
cells,  and  to  minister  to  them,  like 
angels  of  mercy.  Wherever  a  patriot 
is  in  distress,  hunted,  or  hiding,  or 
sick,  women  are  the  first  to  come 
to  his  rescue ;  their  ready  wit  and 
instinctive  tact  are  invaluable;  and 
it  may  safely  be  said  that  without 
their  encouragement  the  movement 
never  would  have  begun,  and  with- 
out their  devotion  and  co-operation 
it  could  not  continue.  Who  are 
the  most  courageous  and  intelligent 
spies?  who  are  the  8ure.«*t  messen- 
gers with  important  news?  on  whom 
do  the  National  Government  most 
surely  rely  for  many  a  delicate 
negotiation?  whose  fertile  brains 
devise  new  combinations  for  strong 
arms  to  carry  out? — the  women  of 
Poland.  Therefore  it  is  that  they 
are  considered  worthy  of  being 
flogged  by  the  Russian  authorities. 
Therefore  it  is  that  young  girls  of 
eighteen  have  already  been  shot  by 
the  orders  of  Russian  officers,  and 
that  they  are  imprisoned  and  exiled. 
They  are  a  power  not  to  be  despised, 
and  certainly  not  to  be  intimidated, 
now  that,  like  tigresses  robbed  of 
their  whelps,  they  are  pushed  to 
to  extremity  of  frenzy  and  de- 
spair. 

When  I  saw  the  ladies  who  had 
accompanied  us  to  the  camp,  each 
surrounded  by  a  group  of  in- 
surgents, eagerly  narrating  their 
achievements,  or  asking  for  news 
of  home,  and  heard  words  of  en- 
couragement and  approval  drop 
from  pretty  lips  into  the  ears  of 
men  so  seldom  brought  into  con- 
tact now  with  such  a  grateful  and 
softening  influence,  I  thought  that 
these  well-born  women  would  not 
have  incurred  the  risk  in  vain,  and 
that  long  after  our  departure  the 
memory  of  our  visit  would  remain 
a  bright  speck  in  the  hard  lives  of 
our  entertainers.  When  at  last  we 
thought  it  time  to  move,  nearly  the 
whole   band  accompanied  us,  not 
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merely  to  the  waggons,  bat  they  in- 
sisted upon  escorting  us  to  the  edge 
of  the  wood.  Nothing  but  a  plain 
four  miles  broad  then  divided  us 
from  a  Russian  army ;  so  we  thought 
they  had  pushed  politeness  to  its 
utmost  limits  consistent  with  pru- 
dence; and  with  many  warm  hand- 
shakings and  expressions  of  grati- 
tude on  their  part,  and  good  wishes 
for  ^ their  success  on  ours,  we  left 
them  drawn  up  in  line,  and  look- 
ing after  us  for  a  moment  with  long- 
ing eyes  before  they  shjwly  wheel- 
ed round  and  disappeared  in  the 
forest. 

Our  journey  home  was  even 
more  exciting  than  the  morning  one 
had  been.  The  chances  of  meet- 
ing Cos>acks  were  considerably  in- 
cre&^ed ;  and  we  had  so  much  to 
say  about  the  band  that  our  atten- 
tion was  a  good  deal  distracted. 

On  our  arrival  my  host  showed 
me  where  arms  were  secreted  in  the 
establishment,  in  localities  which 
had  hitherto  defied  the  most  minute 
examination  by  the  Russian  sol- 
diery, who  had  already  favoured 
him  with  sundry  nocturnal  visits. 
This  habit  might  have  been  attend- 
ed with  results  most  inconvenient 
to  the  whole  party,  had  we  been 
favoured  with  a  domiciliary  visit 
an  hour  or  two  later.  We  were 
all  seated  at  dinner,  discussing  the 
events  of  the  day,  when  suddenly 
the  clatt^^ring  of  horses'  hoofs  and 
the  jingling  of  swords  wore  heard 
outride  the  window,  as  the  dining- 
room  was  on  the  ground-floor. 
There  was  an  instant  commotion, 
not  unmingled  with  alarm.  Our 
guilty  consciences  pictured  feroci- 
ous Cossacks  surrounding  the  man- 
sion, as  they  had  already  done  in 
BO  many  instances ;  and  we  felt  that 
we  had  given  them  some  excuse.  I 
fumbled  in  my  pocket  for  my  pass- 
port, to  display  in  case  of  necessi- 
ty ;  though,  as  I  had  already  seen  a 
man,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Finken- 
Btein,  who  received  thirty-three 
wounds  after  he  had  shown  his  Bri- 
tish passport,  and  had  not  been  in 
an  insurgent  camp,  I  did  not  feel 
much  confidence  in  its  protection. 


The  cold  touch  of  my  revolver  in 
the  same  pocket  afiurded  me  more 
satisfaction,  though  the  fact  of  a 
weapon  of  any  kind  being  found 
upon  the  person  is  considered  proof 
presumptive  that  its  possessor  is  an 
insurgent,  and  warrants  his  instant 
execution.  Some  of  us  ran  to  the 
hall,  and  there,  sure  enough,  were 
three  men  bristling  with  arms;  but 
to  our  intense  relief  they  turned  out 
to  be  the  chief  of  the  band  we  bad 
visited  in  the  morning,  accompa- 
nied by  his  two  aides-de-camp.  On 
bis  return  to  the  band,  he  was  so 
much  touched  and  gratified  by 
our  visit,  that  he  determined  in- 
stantly to  repay  it;  and  although 
this  was  an  honour  so  excessively 
compromising  that  we  could  willing- 
ly have  disfjensed  with  it,  I  was  not 
sorry  for  the  opportunity  which  it 
afforded  me  of  making  the  personal 
acquaintance  of  a  man  of  whom  I 
only  heard  by  reputation.  After 
an  immense  deal  of  kissing  on 
both  cheeks,  the  chief  apologised 
for  having  taken,  in  the  dead  of 
night,  four  of  his  best  horses  out  of 
the  stables  of  one  of  the  gentlemen 
present,  who  immediately  jumped 
up  and  embraced  him  again,  saying, 
"  My  dear  fellow,  you're  welcome  to 
them  all.  The  more  robberies  of 
that  kind  you  make  the  better;" 
and  then  they  all  laughed  at  the 
same  thing  having  hapi>ened  to  a 
stingy  and  rather  unpatriotic  neigh- 
bour, whose  stables  liad  t>een  alto- 
gether cleared  out;  for  the  insurgents 
appropriate  property  very  much  ac- 
cording to  the  sympathies  of  the 
owner.  A  selfish  and  unpopular  skin- 
flint they  denude  unmercifully;  but 
a  hearty  good-natured  patriot,  who  is 
doing  fidl  he  can  for  the  movement, 
they  let  off"  as  easily  as  they  can. 
A  good  deal  has  been  said  by  per- 
sons, ignorant  of  the  conditions 
nnder  which  the  struggle  is  con- 
ducted, of  the  apparent  apathy  of 
the  landed  proprietary,  who,  except 
in  every  rare  instances,  do  not  take 
the  field  themselves.  This  is  not 
from  any  indifierence  to  the  cause, 
but  from  the  tact  that  the  move- 
ment   depends  upon    the  wealth 
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of  the  country  fop  its  resources; 
and  as  the  property  of  any  one  taking 
an  active  share  in  hostilities  would 
be  irameiliately  confiscated,  the  Na- 
tional Government  would  he  depriv- 
ed of  its  reyenue.  and  the  bands  lose 
those  facilities  lor  procuring  sup- 
plier concealing  wounded,  accumu- 
lating anus,  which  they  now 
enjoy.  Every  country-house  is  a 
barhour  of  refuge,  and  the  proprie- 
tors who  live  upon  them  can  be  of 
far  more  use  to  tlie  insurgents  in  a 
variety  of  ways  than  it*  they  merely 
helped  to  swell  the  number  of  a 
band.  As  it  is,  half  the  fighting 
population  is  unable  to  go  into  the 
woods  for  want  of  arms  and  ain- 
nunition.  There  is  no  lack  of 
volunteers— quite  the  contrary. 
The  leader,  who  took  his  place  next 
me  at  dinner,  when  the  excitement 
attendant  upon  his  arrival  had  sub- 
aided,  informed  me  that  he  refused  as 
many  as  eight  and  ten  applications 
every  day  of  men  anxious  to  join 
his  band,  some  of  whom  were  expe- 
rienced men,  and  had  been  officers  in* 
other  bands ;  but  that  he  had  decided 
upon  not  adding  to  his  numbers, 
partly  because  he  felt  that  a  lar^rer 
body  of  men  would  be  unwieldy, 
and  partly  because  he  had  neither 
the  requisite  anns  nor  ammunition. 
"Though,'*  he  said,  slyly,  "1  did  a 
good  stroke  of  business  to-day.  I 
went  down  to  the  railway  sation, 
pot  on  a  paletot,  and  took  thirty 
carbines  out  of  a  train  under  the 
eyes  of  a  company  of  Russian  sol- 
diers without  their  suspecting  what 
I  was  about."  I  asked  him  how 
moch  ammunition  he  had  got,  and 
where  he  kept  it.  He  said  that  it 
was  buried  in  different  parts  of  the 
wood,  and  that  he  had  enough  to 
last  his  present  band  three  months. 
It  is  only  natural,  where  collisions 
are  of  daily  occurrence,  with  ever- 
varying  results,  that  the  composi- 
tion of  bands  should  be  constantly 
changing.  When  a  body  of  insur- 
gents are  hard  pressed,  or  run  out 
of  anmiunition,  they  disband  en- 
tirely, and  each  man  looks  about 
for  a  leader  that  he  likes,  jnst  as 
sailors  choose  their  captains.  Some 


of  the  men  I  conversed  with  in  the 
wood  had  been  in  halt-a-dozen 
hands,  and  had  fought  in  every 
palatinate  in  the  kingdom.  The 
united  ages  of  the  leader  and  his 
two  aides-de-camp  did  not  amount 
to  seventy  years,  and  they  had  all 
the  confidence  and  buoyancy  of 
youth.  There  was  evidently  a  re- 
freshing novelty  about  sitting  at  a 
civilised  table,  and  they  did  ample 
justice  to  the  good  things  with 
which  it  was  loaded ;  while  they 
were  apparently  quite  unci)n8ciou3 
of  our  regarding  them  with  feel- 
ings in  which  terror  combined 
with  a  desire  to  make  ourselves 
agreeable.  Our  poor  hostess  sat 
and  did  the  honours  white  with 
anxiety.  She  would  have  infiuitely 
preferred  an  open  barrel  of  gun- 
powder on  the  table  to  her  three 
dangerous  guests,  but  no  words 
escaped  her  lips  except  those  which 
were  kind  and  hospitable.  At  any 
moment  we  might  expect  a  visit 
from  Russians,  and  then  every  soul 
would  have  been  slaughtered.  There 
were  already  too  many  precedents 
to  render  our  fate  doubtful ;  but  still 
we  laughed  over  our  wine,  and  sip- 
ped our  coffee,  as  if  we  liked  it; 
and  indeed  I  was  hearing  so  nmch 
that  was  curious  and  interesting 
from  the  chief,  that  I  should  have 
regretted  anything  that  should  have 
curtailed  his  visit.  lie  had  been 
educated  at  the  Polish  Military  Col- 
lege, established  by  the  Italian 
Government  at  Cuneo,  and  which 
has  since  been  abolished.  He  spoke, 
therefore,  very  fair  Italian  and  a 
little  French,  and  was  most  intelli- 
gent in  his  observations,  and  in  the 
ideas  he  had  formed  as  to  the  mode 
of  conducting  the  war.  Some  of 
them  were  eminently  original ;  but 
they  showed  that  he  thought  and 
acted  on  a  principle  which  he  under- 
stood— not  a  common  quality  among 
Polish  insurgent  leaders.  We  dis- 
cussed a  variety  of  stratagems  and 
ruses  which  might  be  eflfeciively 
practised  upon  an  unsuspicious 
enemy.  The  Russians  have  an  in- 
tense dislike  to  nocturnal  opera- 
tions, in  i|hich  my  young  friend 
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espcciftlly  fleliglited;  and  he  related 
with  pntisfaction  the  numerous  plans 
ho  had  devised  for  keeping  them 
awake.  Not  that  he  spoke  with 
any  excitability  or  swagger :  his 
tone  was  calm  and  measured,  his 
eye  decf)  and  thoughtful.  lie  im- 
pressed me  at  once  as  a  man  of 
great  force  and  individuality  of 
character;  and  I  afterwards  under- 
stood that  he  possessed  the  most 
complete  a'wendency  over  his  band, 
especially  since  he  had  shot  one  or 
two  for  breach  of  discipline. 

A  glance  of  his  eye  was  enough 
to  make  an  aide-de  camp  jump,  and 
I  was  rather  amused  to 'see  it;  for 
ho  was  descanting  at  the  time  on 
the  denuKiratic  constitution  of  his 
band.  "  I  am  only  the  leader  in  the 
field;  we  are  all  really  upon  an 
equality.  Only  some  one  must 
direct,  otherwise  we  dislike  all  dis- 
tinctions of  rank."  A  Garibaldian 
shirt  coires(>onded  to  these  opi- 
nions; a  brace  of  revolvers,  jack- 
boot^s  spurs,  braided  trowsers,  a 
handkerchief  loosely  knotted  nmnd 
his  neck,  and  a  coquettish  square 
Poli.^h  on  a  beautifully  shaped 
head,  completed  a  very  picturesque 
attire;  and  although  there  was  no- 
thing foppish  about  his  dress,  it  was 
evident  tiiat  he  had  rummaged  the 
ono  waj:g«>n  containing  the  clothing 
of  the  bund  before  be  presented 
himself  to  the  ladies.  But  he  be- 
came as  timid  as  a  girl,  notwith- 
atanding,  when  any  of  them  s})oke 
to  him;  and  he  made  a  complete 
conquest  of  one  enthusiastic  young 
lady — principally,  I  think,  by  blush- 
ing and  kK>king  down  whenever 
she  addrvssed  him.  Handsome, 
dashing,  brave,  and  gentle,  with 
eyes  that  flashetl  now  and  then 
with  sulnlued  fire,  a  tender  voice, 
and  only  twenty -five,  no  wonder  he 
was  irre>istible,  and  all  the  more  so 
from  siKMuiug  utterly  unci>necions 
of  his  personal  attractions.  His 
Mde(>-do<camp,  neither  of  whom 
WHS  troubled  with  bashfulness,  and 
one  of  whom  was  attired  in  all  the 
elegancies  of  the  camp,  had  not  a 
chance  with  their  quiet  leftder. 
Thej  kugbed  and  cfalyted,  while 


he  rarely  smiled ;  but  when  he 
spoke  all  lii<tened,  and  what  he  said 
was  always  worth  listening  to.  His 
whole  soul  was  absorbed  in  his 
occupation;  the  admiring  glances 
of  women,  and  the  complimentary 
phrases  of  the  men,  were  alike  un- 
heeded. He  made  me  describe  bow 
Indians  fight,  how  CaSres  fight 
how  Chinamen  fight;  we  discussed 
guerilla  warfare  under  every  phase 
as  practised  in  different  countries, 
and  I  saw  he  was  making  mental 
memoranda  for  future  use.  He  as- 
sured me  that  he  felt  that,  if  any 
mishap  befell  either  himself  or  his 
band,  it  would  be  their  own  fault 
With  fleet  horses,  and  an  extensive 
forest  to  hide  in,  he  could  defy  the 
whole  Russian  army;  and,  in  his 
opinion,  the  whole  insurgent  forces 
should  be  mounted  and  equipped 
upon  the  principles  he  had  adopted. 
In  each  district  there  might  be  ten 
or  twelve  such  bands,  under  the 
control  of  a  general- in -chief,  bat 
each  acting  independently,  except 
when  some  combined  oi>eratioQ 
rendered  union  necessary.  At  pre- 
sent all  the  insurgent  bands  are  of 
course  under  the  direct  control  of 
the  National  Government,  which 
appoints  the  local,  civil,  and  mili- 
tary authorities  throughout  the 
country.  They  report  officially  upon 
the  strength  of  the  bands,  the  na- 
ture of  the  operations  which  are  to 
be  undertaken,  and  the  extent  of 
war  material  available.  The  leader 
is  at  liberty  to  act  according  as  cu> 
cumstances  may  direct,  but  be  only 
holds  his  position  at  the  pleasure  oif 
the  National  Government  My  in- 
fonnant  told  me  that  he  had  great 
difiSculty  in  getting  permission  from 
Warsaw  to  carry  out  the  formatioo 
of  his  band  on  his  own  system: 
that  in  the  first  instance  they  had 
pressed  upon  him  the  leadership  of 
a  l»and  of  two  hundred  men,  half 
of  whom  were  Eoeisinieri;  but  that 
he  bad  refused  to  take  any  com- 
mand except  as  organised  by  him- 
self. UjK^n  every  occasion  where 
serious  dis«tster  has  befallen  the 
national  arms,  it  is  to  be  traoed  to 
the  same  cause,  the  massing  to- 
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gether  of  too  many  nndiscipliaed 
mtu. 

li  was  laie  before  we  brought  our 
interestiug  diecQdsion  to  a  close, 
and  my  hostess  heaved  a  sigh  of  ro- 
lief  as  her  goeets  rose  to  take  their 
departure.  Embracing  each  other  as 
men  only  do  ^here  there  is  suiall 
chance  of  tbeir  ever  meeting  again, 
all  the  gentlemen  present  bode  adiea 
to  the  three  insurgents,  whose  fiery 
steeds  seemed  impatient  for  the 
midnight  gallop  wliich  was  to  take 
tbeir  masters  to  roost  among  the 
trees.  I  oould  not  help  congratn- 
latiog  myself  upon  the  prospect  of 
a  comfortable  bed.  It  seemed  cruel 
to  turn  out  of  a  luxurious  country- 
house  and  go  to  sleep  in  a  wood 
without  even  the  covering  of  a  tent ; 
and  yet  1  doubt  whether  any  of  the 
three  would  have  changed  their 
mode  of  life  for  any  that  could  have 
been  snggestsd  to  tliem.  We  all 
grouped  round  the  door  to  wave 
our  farewells  as  they  dashed  off  into 
the  darkness,  the  women  heaping 
biegsings  upon  tlieir  heads,  and  of- 
Jering  op  prayers  for  their  safety. 

Next  morning,  as  I  crossed  the 
yard  to  breakfast,  I  saw  a  poor  wo- 
man sitting  crying  in  the  porch.  I 
inquired  of  my  host,  who  was  cross- 
qoestioniog  her,  what  her  distress 
arose  from.  She  said  that  about 
midnight  three  insurgents  had  come 
to  the  door  of  her  cottage  and  woke 
herself  and  her  husband  ;  that  he 
had  got  out  of  bed,  when  he  was 
immeiliately  seized,  carried  off  be- 
tween them  to  the  edge  of  the 
wood,  and  then  and  there  hung. 
And  she  added,  weeping  bitterly, 
^  I  know  he  must  have  done  some- 
thing very  wrong  to  deserve  it,  or 
they  never  would  have  hung  him." 
I  was  rather  shocked  at  this  piece 
of  retributive  justice,  so  promptly 
executed  by  my  three  young  friends 
of  the  night  before.  It  appeared 
that,  on  their  way  back  to  camp 
after  dining  with  us,  they  received 
nodoubted  '  information  that  the 
proceedings  of  the  day  had  been  re- 
ported to  the  Bossians  by  this  pea- 
lant,  who  was  in  the  employ  of  my 
host,  and  had  long  been  mistrusted 


by  him;  and  as  the  execution  of 
spies  is  an  essential  condition  to 
th«^  safety  of  every  one  connected 
with  the  movement,  the  disagree- 
able necessity  of  hanging  them  is 
forced  upon  the  insurgents  against 
their  inclination.  In  fact,  the  story 
was  not  likely  to  make  my  host  feel 
very  comfortable.  True,  the  man 
was  hung,  and  could  not  give  evi- 
dence against  him  ;  but  we  had  done 
a  good  many  com()romising  things 
during  the  last  twenty-four  hours 
known  to  numbers  of  people,  and  it 
was  not  reassuring  to  fool  that  the 
Russians  had  been  made  aware  of 
them.  I  began  to  think  it  quite 
time  for  the  carriage  to  appear  which 
was  to  carry  me  away  from  a  local- 
ity where  I  had  been  treated  with 
such  unbounded  confidence  and 
hospitality,  but  which  was  getting 
rather  too  warm  to  be  pleasant.  It 
seemed  ungrateful  to  get  all  one 
could  out  of  people,  and  then  to 
desert  them ;  but  they  said  I  had 
seen  everything,  arid  that  it  would  be 
folly  to  stay  longer  in  the  c  ountry — 
"unless  indeed,"  said  one  gentleman, 
"  you  would  like  to  take  your  chances 
with  me,  and  drive  into  Lithuania 
in  my  carriage,  visiting  camps  en 
routed  The  proposal  wa.s  tempting; 
but  I  hardly  think  it  was  really  ex- 
pected that  I  should  accept  it,  the 
more  especially  as  he  never  drove 
into  Lithuania  at  all,  but  went 
peaceably  back  to  his  wife  in  War- 
saw. So  I  contented  myself  with 
a  twenty-mile  drive  in  his  company, 
parting  from  my  late  host  with 
many  cordial  expressions  of  good- 
will and  mutual  kind  wishes. 

On  arriving  at  the  country  man- 
sion of  my  present  companion,  the 
first  intelligence  which  greeted  us 
was  another  case  of  hanging.  It 
seemed  that  his  footman  had  been 
campaigning  for  a  week  with  the 
insurgents,  and  had  returned  home 
for  a  rest,  preparatory  to  starting  off 
afresh.  One  of  the  farm- labourers, 
who  bore  him  a  grudge,  informed 
the  Russians  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  c  rcumstance,  and  he  was 
made  prisoner  in  the  night  by  a 
patrol,  and  walked  off  to  be  exe- 
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cuted.  A  few  members  of  the  band 
we  had  visited  in  the  wood,  recon- 
noitring cjose  by  at  the  time,  on 
hearing  of  this,  at  once  retaliated 
on  the  informer,  who  was  at  the 
moment  swinging  from  the  branch 
of  a  tree  in  a  wood  close  by. 

Incidents  of  this  tragical  nature 
are  constantly  happening.  My  host 
deeply  lamented  the  loss  of  his  do- 
mestic servant,  bat  did  not  the  least 
seem  to  regret  the  fate  which  had 
overtaken  the  peasant,  "who^"  he 
said,  "  richly  merited  it."  The  msur- 
gents  had  also  taken  the  opportunity 
of  abstracting  two  of  his  best  horses, 
at  which  he  only  laughed.  We  now 
debated  the  possibility  of  witnessing 
a  skirmish,  reported  to  be  going  on 
in  the  neighbonrhood  between  a 
band  of  700  insurgents,  of  whom 
200  were  peasants,  and  the  Russian 
troops.  When  we  reached  the  rail- 
way, we  found  a  train  full  of  the 
latter  hastcniug  to  the  scene  of 
action.  But  on  approaching  it  our- 
selves, matters  did  not  look  propi- 
tious :  inquisitive  Poles,  not  want- 
ing in  daring,  had  found  the  vicin- 
ity of  tlie  fighting  too  dangerous 
for  spectators  to  remain.  There  was 
no  alternative  ^  between  taking  an 
active  part  with  the  insurgents  and 
keeping  out  of  the  way  altogether. 
Every  Russian  soldier  we  saw 
looked  at  us  with  suspicion.  The 
platform  of  the  station  at  which 
they  alighted  to  march  down  to  the 
fighting  was  crowded  with  scowl- 
ing, ill-favoured  looking  men,  who 
only  wanted  an  excuse  to  be  let 
loose  on  society;  and  the  whole 
country  within  a  radius  of  five 
miles  of  the  scene  of  action  was 
deserted.  Moreover,  the  Russians 
were  between  us  and  the  insur- 
gents, and  anyboily  travelling  to- 
wards the  latter  would  be  almost 
certainly  arrested;  so  we  contented 
ourselves  with  picking  up  scrape  of 
news.  My  friend  determined  to  re- 
main in  the  tittle  country  town,  to 
hear  the  result  before  returning  to 
W^arsaw;  but  as  every  stranger  in 
it  was  suspected,  and  the  whole 
neighbourhood  had  become  more  or 
leas  informed  of  my  prooeediaga, 


the  notoriety  might  prove  ino 
venient,  as  an  Englishman  was  ] 
turally  an  object  of  cariosity :  sOi 
I  was  near  the  frontier  at  any  n 
I  thought  the  wiser  course  woi 
be  to  cross  it  while  it  was  yet  tii 
and  make  my  final  exit  from  Pola; 
Every  guard  and  conductor  on  1 
line  knew  where  I  had  been,  a 
was  overwhelmingly  civil  in  con 
quence:  a  ticket  was  considered 
superfluity,  the  examination  of  li 
gage  a  solemn  sham.  My  paaipi 
might  have  been  a  piece  of  wa 
paper.  Had  I  not  been  at  cain 
was  I  not  a  well-wisher  to  Polm 
was  not  that  passport  and  railwi 
ticket  enough?  and  to  avoid 
shower  of  benedictions,  and  i 
most  profuse  expressions  of  gn 
tude  for  having  ever  taken  t 
trouble  to  come  to  their  count 
I  left  it,  a  wiser  and  sadder  m 
than  when  I  had  crossed  the  fix 
tier  from  Galicia,  scarce  a  fortiii§ 
before. 

Three  months  have  elapsed  flk 
the  incidents  I  have  recorded  abo 
took  place;  the  little  band  at 
scours  the  country  round  the  1 
forest,  and  more  than  once  hare 
seen  honourable  mention  of  Uk 
young  leader's  name  strangely  d 
torted  in  telegrams.  Since  ^ 
the  chief  of  the  band  of  700  whi 
was  successful  in  the  encountw 
did  not  see,  has  been  accused 
his  men  of  treachery,  and  is  in  oo 
finement  by  orders  of  the  Natioi 
Government,  no  one  knows  whea 
to  be  tried  by  a  solemn  court- mi 
tial  no  one  knows  when,  with  w 
nesses  duly  cited,  no  one  kmr 
who:  the  proceedings  will  be  oo 
ducted  with  every  formality,  b 
no  one  knows  how,  least  of  all  t 
Russian  Government;  the  opei 
tions  of  the  Vehme  Gericht  were  n 
more  silentfy  mysterious  and  bqi 
8inoe  th^n,  how  many  have  bei 
executed,  exiled,  imprisone(l,  ai 
roined  I  I  am  afraid  to  think  OT 
the  list  of  those  I  knew,  and  wati 
their  fates — to  realise  the  fact  of  n 
^*  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend 
being  au  secret  in  a  cell  where  1 
nearest  relations  may  not  yint  hii 
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and  are  doubtful  -whether  he  still 
lives — to  think  that  the  daring  youth 
he,  the  young  and  strong,  who 
cherished  noble  longings  for  the  strife" 
—has  been  brought  up  and  shot  by  a 
file  of  Russian  soldiery — to  recall  the 
kind  tones  of  the  Archbishop  now  on 
his  way  to  Siberia — to  try,  as  the 
news  arrives  of  successive  executions 
and  arrest<»,  and  remember  the  f^pecial 
individuals  from  all  of  whom  I  re- 
ceived so  much  kindness.  Every  day 
the  list  is  increasing  ;  before  long 
there  will  scarcely  bo  a  man  I  know 
in  Poland  at  large.  I  wonder  what 
has  become  of  the  stout  woman  who 
acted  as  a  mother  to  the  band,  and  of 
my  kind  hostess  who  smoked.  It 
thrills  one  with  horror  to  think  that 
they  may  have  been  victims  to  the 
terrible  punishment  threatened  by 
MonraviefT.  There  is  little  mercy 
shown  to  the  sex,  for  here  Js  what  the 
Empen>r  himself  says  upon  the  sub- 
ject :  '*  His  Excellency  should  oppose 
certain  demonstratk)ns  of  the  women, 
and  for  their  hindrance  will  even 
adopt  severe  measures  against  thetn.^' 
The  demonstrations  here  alluded  to 
consist  in  wearing  mourning,  and  in 
other  ingenious  contrivances  which 
the  women  have  devised  to  express 
their  feelings.  In  spite  of  the  Impe- 
rial orders,  they  will  continue  to  in- 
vent symbols  of  indignation  and  dis- 
tress as  long  as  a  Russian  is  in  Poland. 
They  are  most  fertile  in  expedients 
for  this  purpose,  and  in  every  prohi- 
bition they  discover  a  mode  of  evasion 
which,  being  unanimously  adopted, 
becomes  a  demonstration.  Thus,  in 
Lithuania,  when  Mouravieff  prohibit- 
ed the  wearing  of  deep  mourning,  all 
the  women  trimmed  their  black 
dresses  with  blood-red — a  colour 
which,  under  tbe  circumstances,  was 
even  more  significant.  It  is  perhaps 
the  strongest  evidence  of  the  force  of 
the  patriotic  sentiment,  that  it  ena- 
bles all  the  women  of  a  nation,  not 
merely  to  mortify  their  vanity  in  the 
matter  of  dress — not  merely  to  deprive 
themselves  of  all  amusement  in  the 
way  of  gaiety — but  actually  to  agree 
upon  adopting  this  or  any  other 
course  without  any  difference  of 
opinion. 


Meantime  the  Russian  Government, 
finding  that  the  suppression  of  the  re- 
bellion by  military  measures  alone  is 
impossible,  are  deporting  the  Polish 
proprietary  from  the  country,  and  se^ 
questrating  their  lands.  As  all  the 
landowners  have,  like  my  hosts,  more 
or  less  compromised  themselves  by 
furnishing  the  insurgent  bands  with 
supplies,  the  pretext  for  dealing  with 
them  in  this  way  is  not  difficult  to 
find.  This  system  is  being  adopted 
more  especially  in  Lithuania  and  the 
provinces ;  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
continuance  of  this  wholesale  depor- 
tation will  be  the  means  of  altogether 
Russianising  these  provinces,  and  thus 
rendering  any  recurrence  of  the  insur- 
rection impossible.  One  effect  of  this 
policy  is  to  drive  many  to  despair  who 
wonld  otherwise  have  remained  neu- 
tral ;  and  all  those  who  consider  them- 
selves in  danger  prefer  the  alternative 
of  death  in  the  woods  to  imprison- 
ment or  exile.  In  the  early  stage  of 
the  movement,  the  general  impression 
in  Poland  was,  that  the  insurrection 
could  not  be  protracted  through  the 
winter.  They  now  find  themselves 
called  upon  to  choose  between  the 
certainty  of  Russian  vengeance  and 
the  severity  of  that  inclement  season ; 
and  we  cannot  doubt  what  the  result 
of  their  choice  will  be.  The  late  ex- 
pedition to  Wolhynia  .has  confirmed 
the  opinion  I  have  expressed  through- 
out these  letters  of  the  impossibility 
of  conducting  military  operations 
upon  a  large  scale  ;  but  if  in  summer 
large  bands  invariably  fail  to  achieve 
any  result,  in  winter  they  would  find 
it  impossible  to  exist.  In  the  king- 
dom, and  in  Lithuania,  the  idea  of 
massing  undisciplined  men  together  is 
abandoned,  and  the  whole  country 
now  swarms  with  bands  precisely  si- 
milar to  the  one  I  visited.  There 
is  scarcely  a  wood  which  does  not 
contain  a  small  body  of  mounted 
guerillas  :  in  winter  these  men  will 
seek  shelter  at  night  in  undefended 
villages  or  farmhouses,  and  in  the 
daytime  return  to  the  woods  and 
warm  themselves  with  bonfires  in 
the  snow.  There  is  every  proba- 
bility, then,  of  the  insurrection  last- 
ing through  the  winter.    The  in- 
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surgents  will  not  attempt  offensive 
operations,  but  will  have  enough  to 
do  to  maintain  themselves  alive  dur- 
ing the  hard  weather,  which  will  also 
prevent  the  Russian  troops  from  un- 
dertaking operations  agajnst  them. 
With  the  returning  spring,  if  the  ques- 
tion is  not  settled  by  Europe  before 
then,  the  insurrection  will  break  out 
afresh,  nor  is  there  a  possibility  of  fix- 
ing a  limit  to  its  duration.  Few  have 
anything  left  to  lose ;  and  a  warfare 
which  will  become  a  second  nature 
will  be  the  only  mode  of  existence 
open  to  them.  The  dilemma  io  which 
the  European  Powers,  under  these 
circumstfmces,  find  themselves  placed, 
is  most  embarrassing.  Both  parties 
in  thin  struggle  have  certain  claims 
upon  Europe,  which  must  sooner  or 
later  involve  European  interference. 
The  treaties  of  1815  im{)osod  a  pro- 
blem upon  Russia,  and  denied  to  her 
the  exercise  of  the  only  possible  solu- 
tiim.  They  gave  her  a  nation  which 
bad  determined,  from  the  first  day  of 
tlie  partition,  to  make  use  of  every 
concession  as  a  means  of  achieving  its 
indei)endence,  and  they  made  it  obli- 
gatory upon  Russia  to  grant  conces- 
sions, and  thus  to  furnish  those  means. 
It  is  evident  that  a  diplomacy  which 
recurs  to  tho:>e  treaties  as  a  basis  for 
negotiation,  only  repeats  the  evil ;  if 
Russia  accept  the  propositions  of  the 
Po Wei's,  it  insures  another  revolution 
possibly  within  a  year  or  two.  It  is 
a  case  in  which  compromise  is  impos- 
sible. The  constitution  granted  by 
Alexander  was  a  compromise  and  a 
failure,  and  any  other  constitution  will 
be  the  same.  The  alternatives  are 
extreme  and  inconvenient.  Either 
we  nmst  stand  by  and  watch  the  ex- 
termination and  deportation  of  a  race 
whose  distinctive  nationality  we  gua- 


ranteed in  1815,  or  we  must  interfere 
by  force  to  reconstitute  its  independ- 
ence in  defiance  of  our  pledges  of  the 
same  date  to  Russia.  There  is  no 
escape  from  the  false  position  in  which 
those  treaties  placed  but  by  adopt- 
ing another  quite  as  false.  We  per- 
petrated an  injustice  to  Russia  when 
we  gave  her  a  country  to  govern  upon 
an  impracticable  system,  and  we  per- 
petrated an  injustice  to  Poland  when 
we  divided  it.  Not  to  interfere  at  all 
would  be  logical,  but  unjust  to  Poland ; 
to  interfere  by  force  would  be  eqoallj 
logical  and  unjust  to  Russia;  to  inter- 
fere by  diplomacy,  as  we  are  doing,  is 
illogical  and  unjust  to  both :  it  encou- 
rages the  Russians  to  think  that  we 
shall  not  do  more  than  diplomatise, 
and  the  Poles  to  think  that  we  will ; 
for  in  each  case  the  wisli  is  father  to 
the  thought  If  we  ultimately  do 
forcibly  interfere,  we  shall  have  mis- 
led Russia ;  if  we  don't,  we  shall  haire 
misled  Poland.  If  we  leave  the  qnes- 
tion  alone,  either  ^he  whole  race  will 
be  exterminated,  or  it  will  survive  to 
perpetuate  the  existence  of  an  open 
sore  in  Europe,  which  will  give  us  a 
good  deal  of  trouble  on  some  future 
occasion.  If  we  take  up  the  question 
now  we  shall  have  our  trouble  imme- 
diately. Whether  we  look  at  it  from 
a  moral  or  a  material  point  of  view,  the 
prospect  is  not  reassuring.  But  this  is 
quite  certain,  that  we  should  consider 
morality  rather  than  expediency;  and, 
in  a  que:»tion  so  complicated,  should 
endeavour  as  much  as  possible  to  eli- 
minate all  selfish  considerations  from 
the  policy  upon  which  we  decide,  and 
be  governed  by  an  earnest  desire  to 
follow  that  course  which  seems  the 
least  imjust,  and  will  enable  as  to 
confer  the  greatest  amount  of  happi- 
ness upon  our  fellow-creatures. 
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80.MB  AmiORfl  ly  WII08E  TnilTINO-  KNOWLF-DCE  OF  THE 
WOlUJ)  16  EMINENTLY  DISPl.AYEL). 


We  nil  unclerstind  what  is  meant 
U  "  Kiiowle(l;,'e  of  the  World,"  yet 
it  is  not  very  easy  to  define  tlie 
nieaninj;.  It  is  not  identical  with 
Kiiowlcilge  of  Mankind ;  for  nii- 
tbor^  who  hftx'o  nhown  in  their 
writ i III?*  considerable  knowledge  of 
mankind,  have  bfen  notable  in  their 
Kves  for  blunders  iroompalible  with 
Knowledge  of  the  World.  No  one, 
m  reading  SreeW*s  E*«iy3  in  the 
*Tatler'  or  *  Spectator,*  could  say, 
•*Thisi  writer  is  without  knowledge 
of  mankind."  No  one  can  read 
SteeleV  biography  and  not  wonder 
that  a  man  ot  intellect  80  ready, 
aod  when  in  print  so  acnte,  should 
cot  acquire  enough  knowledge  of 
the  world  to  save  him  from  those 
cre<!ulous  imprudencies  and  restless 
levities  of  venture  which  are  gener- 
ally cx)nlined  to  the  raw  inexperi- 
«nce  of  a  novice  in  life.  Goldsmith 
oinn«>t  be  said,  by  the  most  dis- 
paraging of  his  critics,  to  have 
erinced  an  ignorance  of  mankind ; 
aod  the  moat  enthusiastic  of  hi.s 
aduiirer*  will  adndt  that,  when  it 
wiio  to  knowledge  of  the  world, 
the  author  of  *The  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field,' *  The  G(X»d-natured  Man,' 
ami  the  '  Traveller,'  was  little  better 
than  a  baby. 

If  Knowleilge  of  the  World  be 
not  ideruical  with  a  poet*«  or  a 
thinkerV  Knowledge  of  Mankind, 
iiHihir  is  it  identical  with  a  politi- 
Han's  knowledge  of  his  time  and 
cmntry.  For  supremacy  in  that 
latter  kind  of  knowledge  has  so- 
cnrvd  power  to  statesmen  who  have 
b«n    considered,   even    by  their 
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own  adniireri*,  singularly  deficient  in 
knowledge  of  the  world.  Ceriuinly 
no  Miu'tftrr  ever  better  und^rdtood 
his  lime  and  comitry  than  the 
younger  Pitt.  The  main  cause  of 
his  preC".»cious  and  enduring  ascend- 
ancy may  be  found  in  that  remark- 
able sympathy  with  public  opinion, 
which  is  the  most  incou testable 
proof  of  a  statesiuan*8  comprehen- 
sion of  the  spirit  of  his  age  and 
notion.  Yet  his  familiar  friends 
remarked,  half  in  complaint,  halt'  in 
eulogy,  that  he  had  no  knowledge 
qf  the  world.  Mr.  Wilber force  oven 
says  that  he  wanted  knowledge  of 
mankind.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Fox  is  said  to  have  had  very  great 
knowledge  of  the  world.  It  was 
his  superior  repute  for  that  know- 
ledge whiih  assigned  to  him  rather 
than  to  Mr.  Burke  the  leadership  of 
the  Whig  party  in  the  Jlouse  of 
Commons.  Yet,  if  there  be  one 
thing  nn>re  thau  another  which  ex- 
cluded the  genius  of  Mr.  Fox  from 
the  prizes  of  power,  it  was  that  de- 
fective eompreheinion  of  his  time 
and  his  c.>untrymen  which  made 
liim  so  fre(piently  at  variance  witli 
public  opinion,  even  when  most  ar- 
dently desirous  of  popular  applause. 

Knowledge  of  the  World,  so  far 
as  the  phrase  will  bear  explanation, 
seems  to  imply  a  knowledge  of  the 
manners  and  habits,  the  ordinary 
moiivt?-sprin^'s  and  the  conven- 
tional movements,  of  that  society 
which  is  to  the  world  what  the 
surface  is  to  the  sea:  and  to  be 
distinguished  from  knowledge  of  a 
larger  and  deeper  kind — viz.,  the 
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knowledge  that  interprets  the  laws 
of  human  natoro,  or  comprehends 
Die  prevailing  sentiment  of  an  age 
and  people — as  the  seamanship  of 
an  accomplished  meml)er  of  the 
Yacht  Club  is  distinguished  from 
the  science  of  a  cosmographer  or 
the  skill  of  an  admiral.  Still,  this 
knowledge  of  the  world  is  not  to  he 
disparaged.  There  is  much  to  envy- 
in  the  brilliant  owner  of  a  yaclit 
admirably  nuinaged  and  elegantly 
equipped;  and  it  is  not  every  man 
who  h&<%  the  audacious  ambition  to 
measure  the  waves  as  a  Scoresby,  or 
to  rule  them  as  a  Nelson. 

No  common  rank  in  social  con- 
sideration is  enjoyed  by  him  who, 
without  pretending  to  any  other 
rare  gifts  or  acqnirementa,  possesses 
in  high  degree  knowledge  of  the 
world,  and  the  exquisite  tact  which 
18  its  usual  concomitant.  And  if 
such  knowledge  be  the  polished  ad- 
dition to  deeper  wisdom  and  nobler 
characteristics,  it  will  serve  to  render 
genius  more  consummate  and  virtue 
more  alluring. 

Much,  it  is  true^  has  been  said, 
in  the  way  of  satire,  to  depreciate, 
nay,  even  to  vilify  and  hold  up  to 
ascetic  scorn,  that  tyjKj  of  urban 
idosyncrasies  which  is  called  em- 
phatically "The  Man  of  the  World." 
The  man  of  the  world  appears  suf- 
ficiently odious  in  Macklin's  play 
and  Mackenzie's  novel;  but  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  like  any  other 
knowledge,  does  not  of  itself  neces- 
sitato  participation  in  the  follies 
and  vices  of  which  it  is  cognisant. 
A  man  of  the  world  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  knave  because  the  world 
contains  knaves,  any  more  than  he 
is  necessarily  a  fool  because  tlie 
world  contama  fools.  There  are 
many  more  fools  in  the  world  than 
there  are  knaves,  otherwise  the 
knaves  could  not  exist;  yet  the 
man  of  the  world  even  in  Mackenzie 
and  Macklin  is  certainly  no  fuol. 
A  physician  may  be  familiarly  ac- 
quainted with  diseases,  yet  himself 
be  healthy;  a  lawyer  may  see 
through  all  the  devices  of  rogues, 
yet  himself  be  honest;  and  so  a 
man  of  the  world  may  be  tliorough- 


ly  aware  of  the  world's  infirmities, 
and  thoroughly  up  to  the  world's 
tricks,  without  being  himself  either 
a  Mareschal  de  Kichelieu  or  a  Jona- 
than Wild.  Indeed,  the  legitimate 
result  of  knowledge  of  the  world 
should  tend  to  make  ns,  on  the 
whole,  somewhat  better,  because 
somewhat  juster,  and  being  Juster, 
somewhat  kinder,  than  we  were  in 
those  days  of  inexperienced  pre- 
sumption, when  youth  is  inchned 
to  be  tlio  vehement  censor  of  such 
vices  a^  it  is  not  tempted  to  commit, 
and  the  flippant  satirist  of  such 
virtues  as  it  is  not  allured  to  imi- 
tate. In  fact,  just  as  it  may  be 
years  before  we  discover  the  better 
qualities  of  any  man  while  his 
foibles  strike  us  at  the  first  glance, 
so  it  is  with  that  aggregate  of  men 
which  we  call  the  world.  Lord 
Melbourne,  who  in  earlier  life  was 
somewhat  predispoi^ed  towards  cyni- 
cal views  of  the  world's  standard  of 
morality,  said,  after  quitting  office, 
"I  am  glad  to  have  boon  First 
Minister,  tor  I  found  that  men  are 
much  better,  nmch  more  honour- 
able and  sincere,  than  I  had  sup- 
pt»sed  them  to  be  when  I  was  in 
oppositiv>n."  Certainly  he  knows 
very  little  of  the  world  we  live  in 
nowadays,  who  dues  not  become 
more  indulgent  and  charitable  than 
he  was  when  he  first  started  into 
life.  And  he  is  led  into  such  cha- 
rity and  indulgence  after  undei^oing 
many  melancholy  deceptions,  and 
perhaps  writhing  under  some  griev- 
ous wrongs,  by  discovering  that  a 
man  may  be  wise  in  spite  of  his 
foibles,  and  good  in  spite  of  his 
errors;  that  it  is  very  rarely  we 
find  a  dull  man  without  his  clever 
points,  or  a  had  man  witliout  some 
redeeming  virtue.  On  the  other 
hand,  greatness  and  goodness  of  a 
really  high  and  noble  order  bec<jine 
more  visibly  great  and  good  the 
more  they  are  examined  by  a  man 
who,  having  in  himself  something 
of  great  or  good,  can  measure  their 
proportions  in  the  universe  he  in- 
habits with  the  accuracy  which  can 
only  be  attained  by  a  practised  eye. 
Stars  are  all  small  to  the  infant  and 
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the  clo%vn :  it  is  the  phiLisopher 
vho  astonishes  us  hy  the  infonna^ 
tion  of  their  magnitade.  It  is  trae 
that  a  hero  may  not  be  a  hero  to 
his  wUtrds<7MfrJbr0.  **  Of  coarse 
not,''  says  Groethe,  for  a  man  mast 
be  a  hero  to  understand  a  hero. 
The  valet,  I  daresay,  would  have  a 
great  retiipect  for  some  man  who  had 
a  superior  stamp  as  valet."  I^at 
what»"  asks  some  Javenilo  Timon — 
**«hat  can  palliate  the  blackness  of 
the  perfidies  which  have  blighted 
hito  lasting  misantliropy  my  bloom 
of  lifef* — meaning  the  mournful 
interval  between  twenty-one  and 
twenty-three.  Certainly,  O  gener- 
OBs  Tinion,  it  is  probable  that  at 
twenty-one  yon  may  have  already 
foand  in  your  friend  a  hawk  who 
regards  you  as  a  pigeon,  and  in 
your  sweetheart  an  angel  in  nothing 
except  the  wings  which  have  borne 
her  away  from  yonr  arms.  But, 
granting  all  the  infamy  of  those  in 
whom,  with  the  fondness  of  youth, 
70a  invested  yonr  belief  in  human 
virtue,  still,  if  you  look  ronnd,  even 
to  that  limited  circumfereDce  in 
fife  which  yonr  practical  survey  can 
command,  all  human  beings  have 
not  proved  themselves  monsters. 
Perhaps  your  father  was  not  alto- 
gether a  n.»gno  ;  i:»erha|is  your  mo- 
ther had  some  lovable  quality; 
perhaps  yoar  little  sister  now  a  nil 
then  kiseed  you  disinterestedly ; 
perhape  all  the  boys  at  your  school 
were  not  thieves  and  liars.  You 
have  chanceil — as  we  all  chance, 
«<joner  or  later,  in  going  through 
life — on  sfHne  person,  male  or  te- 
male,  who  behave<l  very  ill  to  you : 
tn  excellent  reo^n  for  being  a  little 
more  cautious  whom  you  trust  in 
future — no  reason  at  all  for  trust- 
icg  noliody.  Live  on,  and,  unless 
yoQ  are  an  incorrigible  simpleton, 
ydu  will  find  that  in  such  society 
as  a  man  of  honour  fomiliarly  fre- 
qoeots,  where  he  meets  with  one 
knave  and  traitor  he  meets  with  a 
hoiidred  gentlemen  as  upright  and 
loyal  as  himselt  Nay,  live  on,  and 
you  will  acknowledge  a  truth,  of 
which,  at  this  moment  of  auger,  you 
are  atiJl  more  acomfQlly  incredoloos 


— those  monsters  who  have  behaved 
so  atrociously  to  yon,  may  in  oUier 
relations  of  life  be  estimable.  All 
those  parasites  at  whose  heads 
Timon  flung  the  dishes  before  he 
rushed  oiS  to  his  cave  in  the  woods, 
had  doubtless  some  finer  trait  of 
humonity  than  that  of  being  para- 
sites to  Timon.  Of  those  **  Lords," 
how  do  we  know  that  the  first  Lord 
was  not  an  excellent  father  and 
husband ;  the  second  Lord  a  gallant 
warrior;  the  third  Lord  a  aseful 
member  of  the  Areopiigus? 

In  short,  I  suspect  that  every 
really  skilled  man  of  the  world — 
as  the  world  exists  for  its  citizens 
in  this  nineteentli  century — who, 
at  the  ripe  age  of  forty,  looks  from 
ttie  window  of  his  club  on  the 
everyday  mortals  whom  Fourier 
and  I^uis  Blanc  have  hitherto  fail- 
ed to  reform,  has  convinced  himself 
that,  considering  all  the  mistakes 
in  our  education  and  rearing — all 
the  temptations  to  which  flesh  and 
bliKKl  are  exjwsed — all  the  trials 
which  poverty  inflicts  on  the  poor 
— all  the  seductions  which  wealth 
whispers  to  tlie  rich — men,  on  the 
whole,  are  rather  good  than  other- 
wise, and  women,  on  the  whule,  tire 
rather  b^'tter  tlian  men. 

I  say  "  OS  the  world  exists  in  this 
nineteenth  century,"  because  it 
seems  to  mo  that  knowledge  of  the 
world  moans  a  very  diflerent  thing 
in  one  age  to  what  it  means  in  an- 
other. There  have  been  time?* 
when,  <m  the  surface  of  society,  ail 
was  putrid  and  loathsome ;  and 
though  a  knowledge  of  that  ab«»m- 
inablo  scum  might  have  been  purely 
scientific,  and  tliough  he  who  knew 
it  best  might  have  abhorred  it  most, 
yet  kn(>wledge  of  the  world  in  tliose 
days  nmst  have  been,  to  an  un viti- 
ated taste,  bitter  as  a  draught  from 
^larah ;  an*!  any  knowledge  that 
keeps  us  in  a  perpetual  state  of 
wrath  and  scorn  can  scarcely  im- 
])rove  our  temi>ers  or  amend  our 
hearts,  Juvenal  seems  to  have  had 
a  passably  full  knowledge  of  the 
world  of  his  day,  and  was,  we  may 
fairly  presume,  conscientiously  scan- 
dalised by  the  oorruptiou  which  fur- 
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nished  the  themes  to  his  satire ;  hot 
I  very  much  doubt  if  he  were  made 
a  whit  better  by  all  the  stonny  in- 
dignation to  which  the  knowledge 
of  so  naughty  a  world  transported 
his  vehement  genius.  Ridet  et  odit 
— ho  laughs  and  hates;  but  the 
laugh  of  hatre<l  is  not  a  habit  which 
a  moralist  can  Indulge  with  safety 
to  his  own  moral  nature.  And  pro- 
bably Juvenal  would  have  main- 
tained himself  in  a  more  genuinely 
ethical  state  of  mind — have  been 
plea-aiiter  to  his  friends,  kinder  to 
his  slaves — have  burned  with  more 
pious  devotion  his  incense  to  Jove 
— if  he  had  known  a  little  less  of 
the  great  world  of  Home,  and,  when 
tired  of  its  din  and  its  smoke,  sought 
refuse,  like  Horace,  in  Sabine  shades 
by  Bandusian  founts. 

If  a  giK>d  man  find  that  his  know- 
ledge of  tlje  world  supplies  no  other 
food  to  his  genius  than  the  laugh 
of  hate,  let  him  leave  to  itself  the 
world,  which  he  can  never  improve 
by  the  mere  process  of  raihng.  Is 
it  so  odious  ?  Weil,  ho  is  not  com- 
pelled to  live  in  it?  If  he  he  a 
philosopher,  he  carries  with  him  a 
world  of  his  own  at  the  sole  of  his 
f<Kit.  There  never  yet  has  been  a 
period  in  history  when  a  man  so 
clever  as  Juvenal  could  not  have 
been  good  if  he  pleased,  no  matter 
how  wicked  all  other  folks  weix\  lJut 
then  he  certainly  cannot  be  very 
good  if  he  be  always  in  a  rage  even 
with  the  folks  who  are  bad.  In 
fine, 

•*  W)jtn  crict  and  anpcr  In  the  bos^m  ewoll, 
Ztt  iujurcd  Thali'B  bid  Uie  town  fttrewolL** 

But  the  world  of  our  day  is  not 
the  world  of  Juveiud— no,  nor  the 
world  of  Tacitus  nor  Petronius  (as- 
suming, for  the  moment,  that  the 
Petronius  Arbiter  of  Tacitus  wrote 
that  novel  of  manners  which  scho- 
lars generally  agree  that  he  did  not 
write,  but  which  was  certainly  writ- 
ten by  some  very  clever  man  of  the 
world  when  the  world  was  still  tlie 
Roman  empire) ;  no,  nor  is  the 
world  of  our  day  the  world  of  Sr. 
Simon,  of  Rochefoucauld,  of  Horace 
Walpole. 


The  Due  de  St,  Simon  is  partly 
ilie  Tacitus,  partly  the  Juvenal^  of 
the  old  French  regime.  Of  bin 
style  it  may  l>e  said,  as  it  waa  of 
Tertullian's,  that  '*it  is  like  ebony, 
at  once  dark  and  splendid."  lie 
stands  amidst  the  decay  of  a  perish- 
ing social  system.  The  thorough 
rot  of  the  old  regime  is  clear  to 
his  sanctimonious  and  solemn  eye, 
through  the  cracks  of  the  satin- 
wo(hI  which  veneers  its  wdnn-eaten 
substance  and  bungled  joinery.  I 
am  far  from  saying  that  men,  on 
the  whole,  were  rather  good  than 
otherwise,  and  women,  on  the 
whole,  rather  better  than  the  men, 
in  the  world  which  St.  Simon  knew ; 
but  his  world  was  very  contracted. 
His  personal  vanity  served  to  con- 
tract it  still  more.  Marmontel  said 
of  him,  **that  all  which  he  saw  in 
the  nation  was  the  jwhl^sse  ;  all  that 
he  saw  in  the  noblesse  was  the  peer- 
age; and  all  that  he  saw  in  the 
peerage  was  himself" — an  exagger- 
ated judgment,  as  definitions  of 
character  condensed  into  sarcasms 
usually  are,  but  not  without  a  large 
foundation  of  truth.  The  world  of 
a  cc^urt  is  not  a  fair  sample  even  of 
that  mere  superficies  of  concrete 
existence  to  which  I  proposed  limit- 
ing our  survey  of  what  is  called 
knowledge  of  the  world ;  much  less 
the  court  of  an  absolute  monarchy. 
To  use  the  Due's  own  expression, 
no  man  had  keener  penetration  than 
ho  into  le  manige  des  courtisans." 
But  courtiers  are  not  tlie  people; 
the  life  of  a  court  is  not  the  lite  of 
a  nation:  it  is  to  the  nation's  life 
what  a  sucker  grafted  on  a  stem  is 
to  the  tree  which  has  its  roots  in 
tlio  soil ;  the  Howers  and  frnits 
which  it  yields  are  those  of  the 
sucker,  and  not  of  the  tree.  But  to 
the  success  of  all  grafting  these 
conditions  are  indisixensable :  fitst, 
that  the  place  of  j'mcture  should  be 
guarded  from  the  air;  secondly,  that 
the  graft  should  have  a  iwrfect  simi- 
litude with  the  plant  from  which  its 
nourishment  is  derived,  in  the  grain 
of  the  wood,  the  consistency  of  the 
bark,  the  season  for  the  sap.  AVhere 
these  conditions  fail,  it  is  a  proof  of 
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the  gai>]6ner*s  ignorance,  and  not  of 
his  kno'vrle<]ge,  if,  showing  nio  a 
blighted  qoiuce^  he  tells  me  it  is  a 
proof  of  c1i!$ease  in  tbe  native  tree 
—it  is  only  a  proof  of  disease  in  the 
ilien  sucker.  Now  there  was  no 
similitude  in  bark  or  in  wood  be- 
tween the  courtier  of  Versailles  and 
the  penoinc  antoclithon  of  France 
— the  8ap  of  the  one  had  no  natural 
confluence  witli  the  sap  of  the 
other:  and  the  clay  rudely  plas- 
tered round  the  |K)int  of  junction 
was,  in  the  time  of  St  Simon,  fast 
erombling  away,  to  let  in,  with  each 
beam  of  obtrasive  sonlight,  the  nir 
that  mast  kill  not  the  tree  but  the 
<?raft.  It  w  the  characteristic  of 
St  Simon,  and  of  many  othor  French 
memoir-writers  less  gifted,  to  ima- 
gine tliat,  in  showini^  the  sickliness 
of  the  graft,  they  are  proving  the 
condition  of  tlK'  tree.  They  trent 
of  the  grand  moitde  ;  but  their  grand 
monde  is  only  the  face  of  the  beau 
mond^y  with  bloom  that  comes  not 
from  the  veins,  bnt  from  carmine 
and  {)earl  powder. 

This  defect  of  scope  detracts  from 
the  merit  of  an  observer  still  more 
rabtle  and  keen  than  St.  Simon. 
RochefoQcauld  re<ioces  to  the  di- 
mensions of  drawing-room  epigram 
tlie  range  of  a  philosophy  intended 
to  ilia;»trate  the  mechanism  of  Man 
by  a  morality  drawn  from  the  know- 
ledge of  Manners.  His  maxims  are 
(exquisite  specimens  of  that  kind 
of  wisriom  which  might  be  attained 
ia  b<»u<loir8  antl  petits  smipers  by  a 
French  duke  of  brilHant  wit^  of 
sharp  penetration  —  adorned  by  a 
style  that,  for  neatness  and  finish, 
might  have  been  written  by  Alci- 
hiadfS,  amusing  his  exile  in  Sparta 
by  re  lining  Laconic  aphorisms  into 
Attic  diction. 

Yet,  apart  from  the  general 
theory  of  Utilitarian  Epicureanism 
tracing  all  the  springs  of  our  ac- 
tions, giKxl  or  evil,  sublime  or  base, 
to  that  self-love  of  which  the  *  Max- 
ims* are  designed  to  be  the  brilliant 
Euclid — a  tlieory  which,  be  it  true 
or  false,  has  no  claim  to  original 
conception  —  the  propositions  eii- 
fbrcing  the  doctrine  are  based  on 


experiences  visibly  narrow.  One 
perceives  at  a  plano^e  that  Rochefon- 
cauld's  men,  who  **in  the  adver.-ity 
of  their  best  friends  always  find 
something  that  does  not  displease 
them,''  were  hollow-hearted  intrij.- 
uants  for  fortune,  place,  and  fa- 
vour; men  who,  even  in  the  heat 
of  civil  war  (the  war  of  tbe  Fronde) 
seem  devoid  of  one  patriotic  senti 
ment,  or  of  one  ennobling  opinion. 
Even  the  great  Conde  takes  arms 
with  the  foreigner  against  hLs  own 
country,  from  no  conceivable  motive 
except  that  he  had  not  been  treated 
with  all  the  Sgards  due  to  him  at 
court.  In  such  a  camp  as  that  of 
the  Fronde,  in  such  a  court  as  that 
of  France,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
men  found  something  not  displeas- 
ing to  them  in  the  adversities  of 
their  best  friends.  Tln)se  men  had 
been  accustomed  from  childhood 
to  think  very  little  of  their  best 
friends  where  their  own  interests 
were  concerned.  So,  when  lioche- 
foucauld  says  that  "there  are  few 
virtuou"*  women  who  are  not  tired  of 
their  ?//«^iVr,"  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  saying  was  true  tis  ap[»lied  to 
the  French  marchionesses,  to  whom 
virtue  was  a  mti'ier.  Aphorisms 
like  these,  applic<l  to  hunumkind 
in  general,  are  only  sarcasms  hav- 
ing jiist  that  proportion  of  partial 
truth  to  which  s.-ircasm  is  indebted 
f(»r  its  sparkle.  Nothing  conveys 
a  more  inaccurate  idea  t>f  a  whole 
truth  than  a  part  of  a  truth  so  pro- 
minently brought  forth  as  to  throw 
the  other  parts  into  shadow.  This 
is  tlie  art  of  caricature ;  and  by  the 
hai)py  use  of  that  art  yon  might 
ciiiicaturo  the  Apollo  Belvidere. 

T(»  appreciate  the  process  of 
thought  by  which  Rochefoucauld 
arrives  at  his  famous  maxim  of  our 
secret  content  in  the  adversities  of 
our  best  friends,  it  is  necessary  to 
glance  at  some  of  his  opinions  on 
friendship  in  general — as,  for  in- 
stance, '*That  which  men  have 
named  friendship,  is  only  a  society, 
a  reciprocal  management  of  inte- 
rests, and  an  exchange  of  good 
offices:  it  is,  in  fine,  only  a  com- 
merce wherein  self-love  always  pro- 
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posos  to  itcelf  a  soraetliing  to  pain." 
Agftin,  ^'It  is  difficalt  to  love  those 
whoui  we  do  not  est«»cm,  but  it  is 
not  loss  80  to  loTe  those  whom  we 
e-'tttrn  much  more  than  ourselves.'' 
Or,  "We  Lave  always  &nfiicit;nt 
streiipth  to  bear  Uie  His  —  of  an- 
other." 

Maxims  thos  cjnical,  set  forth 
after  deliberate  iiie<litation,  and  so 
carefully  weighed,  so  lal)oriously 
polished,  that  every  word  has  been 
a  stady,  most  either  be  congenial 
to  the  nature  of  the  writer,  or  to 
the  social  experiences  from  which 
he  has  drawn  them ;  but  they  were 
not  congenial  to  the  nature  of 
Rochetbucanld,  who  was  esteemed, 
by  the  best  judges  among  his  con- 
temporaries, for  the  chivalrons  ho- 
nour of  his  character;  and  there- 
fore it  is  in  such  maxims  that  we 
see  not  in  the  writer,  not  mankind  in 
general,  hot  the  social  attributes  of 
the  time  and  circle  in  which  he 
livefl.  There  are  few  things  that 
more  intelligibly  depict  the  condi- 
tion of  any  given  state  of  society 
than  the  estimate  tfiken  of  those 
affections  of  love  and  friendship 
which  are  the  cement  of  all  ifocic- 
ties — ^but  may  in  one  age  be  a  ce- 
ment of  cracking  rubble  or  crum- 
bling mad,  and,  in  another  age,  of 
Parian  stone. 

In  healthful,  that  is,  in  free  com- 
munitiefs  there  are  certain  public 
friendships  in  which  the  types  of 
private  friendships  appear  heroic; 
and,  from  the  dininterested  nature 
of  the  public  friendships,  private 
friendships  insensibly  acquire  gene- 
rosity and  elevation.  Certainly,  in 
ttiose  public  friendships,  thei'e  is 
nothing  that  pleases  men  in  the  ad- 
versities of  their  best  friends;  for 
the  common  sympathies  in  great  ob- 
jects overpower  the  egotism  which 
either  soothes  a  hitent  envy,  or  in- 
dulges a  vain  sentiment  of  su[)e- 
riority  in  such  pleasure  as  can  be 
found  in  contemplating  the  misfor- 
tunes of  a  friend.  Shaftesbury  has 
thus  noted,  among  the  counterpois- 
ing l)enelit8  to  the  evils  of  war, 
the  magnanimity  of  the  friendships 
which  are  engendered  by  the  parti- 


cipation of  a  common  peril  and  ft 
common  glory.  It  is  so,  if  the 
coml^tants  feel  something  sacred 
in  the  cause  of  the  war  whi^^h  unitw 
them—not  if  the  war  l>e  a  mei# 
game  of  personal  ambition,  in  whiob 
the  death  of  your  best  friend  may 
be  a  lucky  step  in  your  promotioo. 
Thus  the  combatant,  in  some  war 
hallowed  by  the  conviction  •  of  hit 
oonscience  and  cf^ponsed  by  tlM 
passiioiis  of  his  heart,  far  from  find- 
ing it  difficult,  according  to  Rochfr* 
foucauld^s  maxim,  to  h)ve  those 
whom  he  esteems  more  than  him- 
self, loves  his  chief  exactly  in  pro- 
portion as  )io  accords  to  that  chief 
an  esteem  in  which  the  sense  of 
his  own  personality  nljsolutely  vaa- 
ishes.  As  man  must  personify  in 
flesh  and  blooil  his  abstract  idea  of 
love  and  veneration,  so  the  patriot 
soldier  invests  the  strongest  affeo- 
tions  of  his  heart  in  some  heroic 
chief,  who  seems  to  him  most  liv- 
ingly  to  represent  whatever  is  most 
divine  in  liis  enthusiastic  thought 
In  no  adversity  that  could  beifiili 
that  chief  would  there  be  a  some- 
thing that  would  not  displease  him. 
No  genuine  Ironside  conld  haTO 
known  any  secret  satisfaction  had 
reverse  l»efallen  Cromwell  —  no 
genuine  Cav«lier  have  felt  a  oonfo- 
latory  touch  of  self-love  when  the 
pikemen  smoked  in  the  face  of 
Charles.  To  both  the  Ironside  and 
the  Cavalier,  the  man  who  con- 
ceutre<l  on  himself  for  the  time 
the  noblest  affections  of  human 
Iriendsliip,  was  the  representative 
of  a  cause — was  a  Cr<;mwell  or  a 
Charles.  Yes,"  you  will  say,  *'  but 
this  is  not  Iriendship — it  is  some- 
thing more  and  something  different. 
It  was  not  friendship  that  the  Iron- 
side felt  for  Cromwell,  or  the  Cava- 
lier for  Charles.'*  Granted;  bat 
in  all  which  elevates  and  ennobles 
friendship  into  a  relation  beyond 
mere  companionship,  which  identi- 
fies the  Friend  with  some  agency 
in  the  success  of  a  principle  thet 
we  hold  to  be  a  paramount  truth — 
a  principle  that  takes  us  litendly 
and  completely  out  of  all  c<)gnition 
of  our  self-lovcy  and  all  of  which 
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common-sense  can  accept  as  onr 
self-interest — there  enters  an  afffC- 
tion  which  is,  ninre  or  less,  like 
thjit  of  an  enthnsiast  for  the  repre- 
sentative of  his  cause.  And  this 
cnrapreliends  tlio  secret  of  that 
affectionate  friendship  which,  in 
free  States,  springs  np  between 
members  of  the  same  party;  so 
that,  where  party  runs  strong,  Ci- 
cero's saying  is  almost  painfully 
trae,  *'  liem  eentire  de  JRepubliea  ea 
solajirvia  amicitia  est — an  aphorism 
which,  transferred  from  classic  Latin 
into  homely  English,  means,  **  Sym- 
pathy in  political  opinions  consti- 
tutes the  only  firm  friendship." 
Party-spirit  in  oar  day  does  not 
ran  so  high  as  it  did  in  Cicero's 
—in  onr  day  we  must  qualify  the 
maxim.  In  our  day,  to  my  judj;- 
ment,  a  safe  English  politician  should 
be  many-sided,  not  one-sided  :  ho 
flhould  live  familiarly  with  all  classes 
of  opinion;  he  should  weigh  de- 
liberately and  mnse  reflect! velj|  over 
all  that  is  generous  and  true  and 
wise  in  each  class.  I  am  not  sure 
whether,  in  metaphysics,  the  ec- 
lectic school,  adorned  by  the 
candid  genius  of  Victor  Cousin, 
be  the  deepest ;  but  I  am  sure 
that,  for  the  practical  administra- 
tion of  England,  the  eclectic  states- 
man will  obtain  the  largest  amount 
of  confidence,  and  do  the  greatest 
amount  of  goixl.  Moreover,  in  Eng- 
land, thank  Ueaven,  we  are  not  at 
this  moment  so  engn)ssingly  poli- 
ticians but  what  we  have  other 
feiiowships  besides  those  of  politics- 
Literature,  Art,  Science— even  con- 
genialities in  ordinary  social  tastes 
or  sympathies,  ia  manners  and  modes 
of  living.  Uappy  for  a  land  is  that 
time  in  which  political  dissensions 
are  not  the  tyrannical  controllers  of 
man's  intellectual,  moral,  spiritual 
being ! 

But  party  is  still  a  noble  fellow- 
abip,  if  it  be  nobly  adopted; — a 
noblo  intercommunicaticm  of  affec- 
tion and  thought:  and  the  friend- 
ships formed  by  the  large  sympa- 
thies of  party  are  still  strong  enough 
to  give  a  polite  contradiction  to 
Eocbefoncauld's  axiom.     True,  in 


party  as  in  literature,  art,  trade, 
there  are  base  jealousies.  Let  a 
member  of  either  Douses  of  Par- 
liament, full  of  himself — full  of  the 
amour  propre  which  Rochefoucauld 
80  anatomically  dissects  consult 
only  his  egotism;  desire,  if  young, 
to  shine  by  an  oratorical  display 
— desire,  if  old  and  hardened,  to 
betray  a  colleague  and  indulge  a 
spleen :  certes,  if  he  fail,  in  his 
adversity  there  will  be  something 
which  will  not  displease  his  right 
honourable  and  noble  friends.  But 
once  let  a  man  merge  his  person- 
ality, however  hrilliaiit  that  be,  in 
an  earnest  consideration  of  what  is 
best  for  the  party  and  the  cause  to 
which  ho  belongs— real  earnestness  is 
so  evident  that  it  seldom  admits 
denial  in  any  large  assembly  in 
which  the  earnest  speaker  lifls  up 
his  truthful  brow — and  that  man 
will  have  friends  to  whom  his  failure, 
or  misfortunes  involving  failure, 
would  convev  nothing  that  could  not 
displease,  those  whom  the  mif- 
fortune  does  not  displease  will  not 
be  his  friends,  but  his  antagonists. 
Mr.  Pitt  was  popularly  consitlered 
a  man  in  whom  private  friend- 
ships were  somewhat  frigid ;  but 
when  his  friend  Lord  Melville  was 
stricken  down  by  a  sentence  of 
impeachment,  tears,  for  the  first  time, 
were  detected  in  Pitt's  haughty  eyes; 
and  the  shock,  to  a  heart  indomitable 
to  foes,  contributed  to  the  causes 
which  accelerated  his  death.  There 
was  not  a  something  in  Lord 
Melville's  adversity  which  did  not 
displease  Mr.  Pitt,  Nt)r  was  the 
afflicted  friend  here  the  object  of 
a  hero-worship  to  which  the  wor- 
shipper renders  superstitious  adora- 
tion. Melville  might  worship  Pitt- 
Pitt  did  not  worship  Melville.  In 
loyal,  affectionate  friendship,  I  know 
not  which  is  the  stronger  tie  to 
a  lojal,  affectionate  natnre— grati- 
tude for  him  who  serves  you,  or  ap- 
preciation of  gratitude  in  him  whom 
j'ou  have  served.  On  the  whole, 
in  pro|)ortion  to  the  heroism  of 
your  nature,  you  will  most  devotedly 
sacrifice  yourself  to  the  man  who 
has  served  you,  and  may  never- 
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theloss  most  fomlly  moarn  for  the 
misfortunes  of  the  man  whom  you 
have  had  the  happiness  to  perve ; 
hut  in  iTeither  case  can  you  find, 
in  the  misfortunes  of  benefactor  or 
beiK-fitud,  a  something  that  does  not 
displease  yon.  Where  men  do  fe<-l 
»nch  satisfHClion  in  the  adverHities  of 
their  best  friends  as  Ui  justify  lioohe- 
foncauhl's  maxim,  and  hfl  it  into 
the  p-)pnlarity  of  a  proverb,  tiiere 
must  !>o  a  rot  in  the  state  ("f  society ; 
and  the  cynicism  of  the  saying  con- 
demns not  the  man  who  says  it,  but 
the  society  that  originated  illustra- 
tions so  numerous  as  to  make  the 
saying  proverbial.  As  I  have  he- 
fore  said,  Rochefoucauld's  character 
warrants  this  reflection.  Tiie  au- 
thor of  the  'Maxims'  wjis  apparently 
the  lejvst  selfish  public  man  of  his 
land  and  aire.  Saitii  one  of  his  bio- 
graphers, not  untruly,  lie  gave  the 
example  of  all  the  virtues  of  which 
he  would  appear  to  contort  the  ex- 
istence." lie  ridicules  bravery  as  a 
madness;  and  as  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon,  who  could  have  had  no  predi- 
lection for  his  system,  curtly  observes, 
*'  il  etoit  cf pendant  fort  brave''  The 
proofs  of  his  bravery  do  not  rest  on 
Madame  do  Maintenon's  ass(rtion. 
A  scorn  of  danger,  pre-enn*nenlly 
Trench,  as  it  became  the  inheritor 
of  so  great  a  French  name  to  ex- 
hibit, was  sufticiently  shown  at  tlie 
siege  of  Bordeaux  and  the  battle  of 
St.  Antoine.  Madame  de  Sevigno 
speaks  of  Rochefoncauhl  with  an 
admiration  which  she  rarely  bestows 
excei)t  on  her  daughter;  and  says 
that,  in  his  last  agonising  illiKss, 
he  thought  mure  of  his  neighbour 
than  hinisflf.  Cardinal  de  K'.-tz,  in 
the  portrait  lie  has  left  of  the  brilliant 
duke — a  portrait  certainly  not  flat- 
tered— tells  us  that  this  pliilowj  h^r, 
who  reduced  all  human  motives 
to  self-interest,  did  not  feel  (il  he 
senloit  pas)  the  little  int4?rests  which 
have  never  been  his  weak  point 
{ston  Joihk)j  and  did  not  under- 
stand the  great  interests  (il  ue  con' 
nomoit  pas  les  grands)  which  have 
not  been  his  strong  point  {son  fort) ; 
and,  finally,  this  acute  critic  of  con- 
temporaneous celtbrilies,  after  as- 


euring  us  that  Rochefoucauld  had 
never  been  a  good  party  -  man," 
tells  us  tlmt,  in  the  relations  of  com- 
mon life,  Rochefoucauld  was  the 
honestest  man  of  his  a^e  (7«  plus  hm- 
nC'te  hoiinue  d  Vigard  de  la  tie  com- 
mune qui  efu  paru  dans  son  siechX 
And  yet,  though  RochefoucauM 
was  not  depraved  by  the  world  in 
which  he  lived,  we  may  reasi»nably 
doubt  if  he  would  not  have  been 
a  still  better  man  if  his  knowledge 
of  it  had  been  somewliat  less  inti- 
mate, lie  tells  us,  for  instance,  that 
he  was  insensible  to  compassion. 
"Would  he  have  been  so  insen>ible  to 
compassion  if  he  had  not  some- 
what hardened  his  own  htart  by 
the  process  of  dissecting,  with 
scientific  remorselcssness,  the  mean 
little  hearts  which  furnish  the  sub- 
jects of  his  lectures  on  mankind ! 
After  Majendie  had  si)ent  the  morn- 
ing in  disjointing  and  diseod)owel- 
ling  the  curs  that  be  submitted  to 
his  calm  phiIos(»phic«l  scalpel,  one 
couUr  scarcely  ex[)ect  him  to  be 
seized  with  com[>iLvsion  for  a  hungry 
mastiff  or  a  footsore  pointer  whom 
he  might  encounter  in  his  evening 
walks. 

I  nmst  crave  pardon  for  treating 
at  such  len;;th  of  the  author  of  the 
*Maxiiris,'  and  of  the  fallacies  con- 
tained in  his  theory.  The  pardon 
Ls  due  to  me;  iov  we  arc  never  to 
forget  the  extent  to  which  the  fa- 
shionable philosophy  of  France  hjis 
operated  on  the  intellect  and  action 
of  Europe;  and  Voltaire  assures  us, 
in  his  most  elaboratei   work,  that 

the  book  which  most  contributed 
to  form  the  taste  of  the  French  na- 
ti(»n  W!W  the  'Maxims'  of  Frai:9:»is, 
Due  de  Rochefoucauld."  That  is 
true ; — not  only  the  taste  but  the 
mode  of  thought.  Uelvetius,  pie- 
ceding  the  Revolution,  is  but  a 
learned  and  lengthened  expositor 
of  the  philosophy  contained  in  the 
'  Maxims.'  Rochefoucaidd  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Rev»)lution, 
for  his  work  was  that  of  a  leveller. 
His  descendant,  like  himself  a  phi- 
losopher, acce|»ted  the  Revolution, 
cheerfully  renounced  his  titles  of 
nobletse,  and  was  appointed  to  the 
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Presidency  cl  the  DepartmeDt  of 
Paris.  It  U  easy  to  rci^ign  tbo  titles 
of  a  duke— <Vifi^cu\t  tA>  gut  rid  of  the 
Lor-onr  of  a  g*fnt\tman.  Quoth  one 
of  the  patriots  with  whom  he  linked 
him^lf,  **Tb\s  ci'derant  is  of  a  vir- 
tGf  too  troublo9(»Tne''  (eesi  vne  tertu 
trop  ihoymmode).  Accordingly,  the 
de>ctn«^ant  of  the  author  of  the 
'Maxima'  was  doomed,  and  mas- 
fiaered  io  tlie  sight,  almost  in  the 
trm."*,  of  his  wife  and  mother; — 
tragic  and  practical  illustration  of 
tbe  dogma  which  tlie  great  Duke 
Lad  iuipres(»ed  on  the  mind  of  his 
coontrv  ; — tertus  se  jterdefit 
iajii  tintirit,  eomwe  les  Jleurea  se 

rdent  daits  la  tner,^^  Certainly  it 
not  in  the  *  Maxims'  of  Roclie- 
foQcnuld  that  wo  would  search  fc^r 
ilftctrines  which  make  chivalry  po- 
etically heroic  and  democracy  po- 
etically humane.  When  Alphonsie 
Lamartioe,  by  an  immortal  speech, 
m  which  there  is  do  wit  and  no 
Fparkle,  s^truck  down  to  his  feet  the 
red  fl.Jg,  we  recognise  intnitively 
the  diiference  between  the  inaxim- 
ntikvr'.s  knowledge  of  the  conven- 
ticaal  world  and  the  poet-orator's 
kiHjwledj:e  of  the  universal  human 
heart.  Honour  to  Alphonso  Lamar- 
tine  for  his  knowledge  of  the  heart 
in  that  moment  wliich  saved  the 
Hifjcity  of  France  and  the  pence  of 
Eun)i>e,  no  matter  what  were  his 
Cefrcts  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
Wi. rid— defects  by  which  rulers  des- 
tined to  replace  him  learne<l  to 
pn>fit!  Honour  to  that  one  tri- 
niiiiih  of  poetry  put  into  action! 
Ilt.noor  to  Alphonso  Lamariine  I 
I  low  my  heacl,  and  pafts  on. 

I  have  spoken  of  Knowledge  of 
the  World,  in  the  current  meaning 
of  the  phrase,  as  superficial — the 
knowledge  <»f  a  society  which  to 
ti.e  world  what  the  surface  is  to  the 
sea.  But  that  definition  is  not  al- 
ways correct;  for  knowledge  of  the 
vorld  in  Kochefoncauld,  and  writ- 
ers akin  to  him,  evc-n  including  La 
Brnyere  (who,  like  all  plagiarists  of 
rval  genius,  has  rendered  original 
what  he  plagiari.^ed,  and,  copy- 
in^'  from  the  skeleton  outlines  (.f 
Tbtf^phraslus,  has  niade  the  copy 


worth  a  million  times  more  than 
tlie  picture  it  honours  by  copying) 
— ^knowltdgc  of  the  world  in  Roche- 
foucauld and  La  Bru^cre  is  know- 
ledge that  cannot  be  called  shallow 
— it  wants  breadth  rather  than 
depth.  In  proportion  to  its  width 
it  is  profound.  It  does  not  skim 
over  a  sea;  but  it  does  fathom  to 
the  base  of  the  cistern,  and  does 
ascend  to  the  height  of  the  spray, 
in  an  artificial  fountain.  On  the 
other  hand,  our  own  Horace  Wal- 
pole*8  knowledge  of  the  world  is 
much  more  expansive  than  that  of 
St.  Simon  or  Kochefoucauld,  and  is 
much  less  deep  in  i)roportion  to  its 
width.  It  takes  a  more  varied  sur- 
vey of  manners  and  humours,  em- 
bracing more  of  the  active  and 
serious  employments  of  that  life 
which  is  not  spent  in  patrician 
salons  and  royal  anterooms.  It 
sports,  indeed,  with  the  appropriate 
airiness  of  a  well-born  wit,  over  the 
fragile  characters  of  its  Lady  Bettiea 
and  Lord  Jessamies;  it  has  its  fa- 
miliar entree  into  the  circle  set 
opart  for  princes  of  the  blood :  but 
it  is  at  home  in  a  world  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Coteritfs;  it  has 
a  politi'  acijuaintance  with  the  arts 
which  embe41ish  our  universal  hu- 
manity ;  it  has  its  familiar  chit-chat 
with  the  grave  interests  and  the  so- 
lemn passions  by  whose  alternate 
action  and  repulsion  Freedom  main- 
tains its  poise;  it  comprehends  the 
truth  as  notable  in  p(»litical  as  in 
physical  Fcience — viz.,  that  large 
bodies  attract  the  smaller,  and  by 
the  smaller  are  themselves  attracted, 
Horace  W^lpole  illustrates  his  know- 
ledge of  the  world  by  anecdote  and 
witticism,  by  the  authority  of  his 
own  empirical  opinion,  by  a  fancy 
so  wanton  and  discursive  that  it 
Cimnot  fail  to  be  sometimes  just; 
but  he  never  fatigues  himself  by 
seeking,  like  Rochefoucauld,  to  dis- 
stct  and  anahse.  He  prides  him- 
self on  being  frivolous,  and  if  he  is 
wise,  he  takes  care  to  tell  you  that 
he  is  onl^  so  for  his  own  amuse- 
ment. M  e  cannot  dispute  Ids  know- 
ledge of  the  world  in  breadth  of 
surface,  as  wo  may  do  that  of  the 
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French  Conrt-philosophers ;  bnt  he 
very  rarely  dives  to  tlie  depth  which 
they  explore,  though  it  be  but  the 
depth  of  a  garden  fountain.  Not 
actuated  by  any  earnest  desire  of 
abstract  troth  in  his  survt*y  of  things, 
he  is  not  likely  to  be  Rcru{>uloasly 
accurate  in  his  delineations  of  per- 
sons; and  in  these  his  native  pene- 
tration and  Iiis  acquired  experience 
are  often  warped  and  distorted  by 
spite,  spleen,  party  antipathies,  fa- 
mily grudges,  and  still  more  often 
by  tlie  love  of  scandal,  which  is  tlie 
normal  characteristic  of  an  intellect 
tual  gossip.  "NVe  cannot  look  on 
his  portraitures  of  contemporaneous 
characters  even  with  the  qualified 
respect  which  we  attach  to  those  in 
the  Memoirs  of  St.  Simon.  They 
do  not  belong  to  a  historical  gallery ; 
but  they  liavo  their  price  as  a  port- 
folio of  brilliant  caricatures  by  an 
artist  who  might  have  done  much 
better.  Finally,  we  may  doubt  whe- 
ther Horace  Walpole's  knowledge 
of  the  world  ct^nduced  to  his  own 
moral  wellbefng;  whether  if,  in 
youth,  he  had  immured  himself  in 
a  college,  like  Gray— devoted  him- 
self, like  Gray,  to  earnest  study, 
and  the  patient  contemplation  of 
those  fonus  of  art  wlfich,  as  a  fa- 
shionable virtuoso,  he  only  deigned 
to  regard  as  toys  for  rococo  cabinets 
— he  might  not  have  disciplined  his 
unquestionable  genios  to  much  no- 
bler exercisi*,  and  cultivated  into 
richer  fertility  those  manly  affec- 
tions of  which  he  proved,  by  his 
friendship  for  Conway,  and  his  rev- 
erence for  his  father^s  memory,  that 
ho  was  not  constitutionally  barren. 
Remote  from  the  world  that  he 
paints  in  such  brilliant  water-col- 
ours, he  might  have  filled  liis  heart 
and  his  mind  with  less  old-maidish 
fondnesses  than  he  conceived,  amid 
swarms  of  human  fellow-creatures, 
for  a  long-haired  poodle  and  a 
Gothic  reli(iuary. 

Knowledge  of  the  world,  in  the 
conventionrd  sense  which  is  given 
to  the  phrase,  is  rarely  exhibited 
by  poets,  either  in  their  writings 
or  their  lives.  It  is  only  intellects 
of  a  much  higher  order  thau  suffices 


for  those  combinations  of  melodious 
sound,  delicate  fancies,  or  tender  sen- 
timents, by  which  poets  can  achieve 
lovely  and  immortal  names — that 
seize  and  cultivate  into  fruit  or  flower 
such  germs  of  poetry  as  lie  de6|:>-Lid* 
den  beneath  the  trodden  soils  of  com- 
monplace and  matter-of-fact.  Know- 
ledge of  the  world,  as  a  man  of  the 
world  ct>mprehends  it,  does  in  itself 
belong  rather  to  the  prose  than  to 
the  poetry  of  life.  There  seems, 
indeed,  to  most  poets,  something 
antagonistic  to  poetic  fancies,  rev- 
eries, and  contemplations,  in  the 
study  of  conventional  manners — 
in  the  intimate  acfjuaintance  with 
the  fashions  and  frivolities  of  the 
Court  and  the  Town — in  the  ana- 
lysis of  the  ordinary  motives  of  pro- 
saic characters — in  the  business  of 
their  idleness,  the  idleness  of  th«r 
business.  It  is  only  a  poet  of  im- 
mense grasp  and  range  that,  seizing 
on  all  these  material  elements 
earth,  carries  them  aloft  into  his 
upper  air,  held  there  in  solution,  as 
the  atmosphere  above  us  holds  the 
metals  and  the  gases,  and  calling 
them  forth  at  his  easy  will,  to  be- 
come tangible  and  visible,  through 
luminous  golden  vapour;  as,  at  the 
magic  of  the  chemist,  gases  burst 
into  light  from  the  viewless  space; 
or,  in  a  ray  of  the  sun,  are  disco- 
vered the  copper  and  the  iron  which 
minister  to  our  mast  familiar  usea. 

It  is  certainly  not  the  least  mar- 
vellous property  of  Shakespeare's 
genius  that  he  t'lkcs  up  into  his 
poetry  elements  that  seem  essen- 
tially to  belong  to  prose,  and  gives 
them  hack  in  poetic  forms,  yet  pre- 
serving all  the  practical  value  which 
plain  good  sense  could  give  them  in 

En»se  the  most  logically  severe.  In 
is  aphorisms  he  includes  the  world- 
ly slirewdness,  the  fine  observation 
of  iH)sitive  life,  of  conventional  man- 
ners, wiiieh  constitute  tlie  merit  of 
the  Rochefoucaulds,  La  IJruy^res, 
Walpoles.  Nothing  can  be  less  like 
their  prose  than  his  poetry ;  but  his 
poetry  embraces  the  happiest  par^ 
tides  of  the  genius  which  places 
their  prose  among  our  classics.  In 
the  wide  range  of  his  characters  he 
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oimpriMs  the  airy,  fine  gentleman, 
tLe  subtle  politician,  the  courtier, 
the  fop— the  type*  of  those  in  whom 
(lie  man  of  the  world  recognises  the 
fiimiliars  from  whom  he  derives  his 
experience.    AVhat  knowledge  of  tlie 
worUI — un>aurpassed  by  tlioee  who 
are  its  oracles  of  onr  own  day  in 
the  dabs  of  London  and  Parts — 
pkrfally  blazes  oot  in  his  Falstaff, 
hi*  MercDtiuf    With  what  delicate 
snd  fini<^hed  mastery  of  cliarncter, 
ibmied  l>y  the  influence  of  the  ao- 
tnal  world,  the  hyjiocrisy  of  An^relo 
is  shadowed  forth  and  reconciled 
to  the  qualitiea  that  had  made  him 
tenacious  of  repute  for  inflexible 
jastioe  and  rigid  virtue  I  Compare 
Shakespeare's   Angclo    with  Moli- 
Tartnffe — ^both  admirable  por- 
traitareH;  but  tlie  flrst  is  the  por- 
traiture by  a  {Htycholofnst,  the  se- 
tcfoA  the  portraiture  by  a  satirist. 
There  is  no  satire  in  Angelo— very 
Snie  satire  in  Shakespeare's  halii- 
tsal  employment  of  his  genius;  for 
Mtire  is,  in  reidity,  too  akin  to  prose 
▼iews  of  life  for  Stiakes}>eare*s  trans- 
motation  <*f  prose  into  poetry.  But 
whatever  satire  aims  at  in  the  Tar- 
niffe  is  included  and  fused  in  the 
cwception  of  Angelo;  and  so  it  is 
with   Shakespeare    generally.  As 
mire  consists  in  the  exaggeration 
of  some  alleged  vice  or  tolly,  to 
the  ignoring  of  other  components 
Id  the  moral  being  of  the  indivi- 
daal  satirised,  until  the  individual 
V  reduced  almost  to  an  abstraction 
of  the  idea  which  the  satirist  wishes 
to  hold  up  to  Bcorn,  and  a  TartuflTe 
becomes   less   a  hyi>ocritical  man 
than  an  allegoric  personification  of 
hypocrisy ;  so,  on  the  contrary,  with 
6ljakes[»eArc,  the  one  dominant  pas- 
non,  humour,  or  moral  quality  of 
tlie  character  is  generally  softened 
snd  shaded  oft*  into  various  other 
tinL«;  and  it  is  through  the  entire 
Rystem    and   complictited  functions 
A  the  living  man  that  the  domi- 
nating idea  winds  and  undulates— a 
living  man,  and  not  an  automaton 
wbi(£  an  ingeDioas  mechanician  sets 
in  morernent  for  the  ]jurpo6e  of  exhi- 
biting a  philosophical  idea  that  he 
deeii«a  to  moke  scientifically  dear 


to  vulgar  comprehension.  It  is  fop 
this  reason  that  Slmkspeare,  in  hia 
tragedy,  so  remarkably  preserves 
the  intellectual  freedom  of  his  cri- 
minal characters.  As  TIegol  well 
remarks,  it  is  not  the  witcius  who 
lead  3kr.*rel)eih  on  to  his  crimes— it 
is  the  sinful  desires  to  which  the 
witches  only  give  an  utterance  that 
at  first  dismays  him;  and  it  is  also 
for  this  reasfm  that  81iake.speflre  is 
so  genial  in  his  comedy,  and,  being 
so  genial,  so  exquiv^itely  forgiving. 
That  ho  should  not  only  let  oflT,  but 
actually  reward  an  Angelo,  is  a 
violation  of  the  vulgar  laws  cf 
poetical  justice.  But  Shakespeare's 
s^n'eroign  knowledge  of  the  world, 
instead  of  making  him  cynical  and 
austere,  makes  him  charitable  and 
gentle.  Perhaj>s  because  be  lived 
in  a  very  grand  age,  in  which,  amid 
much  that,  while  human  nature 
la^ts,  will  be  eternally  bad  and  low, 
there  were,  nevertheless,  astir  all 
the  noblest  elements  which  tiKKlern 
society  luis  called  into  play.  There 
was  still  the  valiant  si»irit  of  chi- 
valry, divested  of  its  savaize  rude- 
ness, retaining  its  romantic  love  of 
adventure,  its  unselfi-^h  loyalty,  its 
ineflTable  dijmity,  its  poetical  delicacy 
of  sentiment  and  high-bred  courtesy 
of  bearinir.  Shakespeare  was  the 
contemporary  of  SfHjnser.  But  there 
was  also  astir  in  the  world— not  yet 
divorced  from  the  courtly  graces, 
not  yet  narrowed  into  puritanical 
fanaticism-*-the  sublime  conception 
of  a  freedom  for  opinion  and  con- 
science, destined  to  create  a  heroism 
more  intense  and  more  earnest  than 
knightluMHl's.  Shakespeare's  Tem- 
pest' was  the  precursor  of  Milton's 
*  C<jiiins.'  ■  Shakespeare  ha  1  not  only 
the  advantage  of  living  in  a  very 
great  and  energetic  age,  but  the  still 
greater  advantiige,  for  the  serene 
and  anaerlcss  contemplation  of  hu- 
man infirmities,  of  living  in  an  age 
in  wliich  the  conflicting  passions 
l)etwoen  the  old  and  the  new  hero- 
isms of  thought  were  not  yet  let 
loose,— -when  men,  in  their  Ei*al  for 
a  cause  or  a  principle,  were  not  in- 
flame<l  into  a  hate  that  destroyed 
all  philosophical  judgment  of  the 
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men  who  differed  from  tlioiii.  Tt  was 
not  only  a  great  ago,  but  a  concilia- 
tory age;  and  Sliakespeare,  in  ex- 
pressing it,  i»  as  conciliiitory  as  bo  is 
great.  This  was  impossible  to  the 
Poet  of  that  after  age,  also  great,  but 
violently  aggressive  and  antagonistic, 
which 

*  Was  with  its  stored  thunder  lubourlng  up." 

Who  Could  have  divined  in  the 
beautiful  di-eamy  youth  of  Milton 
the  destined  champion  of  fanatics 
to  whom  tho  Muses  and  the  Graces 
were  daughters  of  Belial?  —  who 
could  liave  supposed  that  out  of 
sncb  golden  platonisms,  such  lovely 
fancies,  such  dulcet  concords  of  all 

f>astoral,  chivalrous,  courtly,  scho- 
astic  melodies  as  meet,  and  ravish 
ns  away  from  each  ungentle  thought 
in  '  Com  us  '  nnd  *  L' Allegro,'  *  II 
Penscroso,'  » Tjcida^'  '  Arcadia,' 
would  rise  the  inflexible  wrathl'ul 
genius  tliat  became  the  vindicator 
of  Charl.'s's  regicide,  the  eulogist 
of  CromwelPs  usurpation?  Happy 
that,  surviving  the  age  of  strife,  tljat 
mnjesiic  s|)irit  is  last  seen  on  earth, 
nearer  in  age  than  even  in  youth 
to  the  gates  of  heaven,  and  no 
longer  fiercest  in  the  war  of  Chris- 
tian against  Ohristian,  blending  all 
the  IKK' tries  of  Christ  end  om  itself  in 
that  wondrous  h\mn,  compared  to 
w^hioh  Tasso\s  song  is  but  a  dainty  lay, 
and  eveu  Dante's  verse  but  a  Gotbio 
mystery. 

To  return  to  Shakespeare.  In 
that  world  which  he  knew  bo  well, 
there  were  not  only  the  Spensers, 
the  Sidneys,  the  Ilaleighs,  and  the 
magnitic<;nt  image  of  Elizabeth 
crowning  all,  and,  to  the  infinite 
disgrace  of  EngliJimon,  of  late 
years  dopose<l  from  her  iileal  of 
Gloriana,  and  reduced  by  small  his- 
torians and  shallow  critics  to  the 
level  of  a  Catherine  of  Ru-^iHia; — 
there  was  also  the  Francis  Hacon 
who  revtilutiouised  all  the  systems 
of  i)ractical  science;  and,  far  less 
known  (be  that  also  to  the  shame 
of  Englislimen),  the  John  Davies, 
beyond  whom  no  metaphysician  of 
tlic  immaterial  or  spiritual  school 
— ^including  its  great  reformers,  the 


Scotch,  with  Held — ^its  losthetio 
embellishers  and  logicians,  with 
Kant — its  accomplished,  rhetorical, 
eloquent  embellishers,  with  Victor 
Cousin — has  advanced,  any  inor« 
than  Faraday,  Frankhofer,  Stokea, 
Brewster,  Kirchoff  have  advanoed 
from  Newton,  in  tracing  the  natars 
of  the  solar  light.  Conteinporaod* 
ous  with  Shakespeare,  alsi>,  were 
those  awful  politicians— far,  indeed, 
from  being  scrupulously  phiian- 
thropical,  far  from  being  morally 
spotless  —  Walsingbam  and  either 
Cecil;  but  who,  in  practical  states- 
manship, who,  in  the  knowledge  of 
which  Themistocles  boastwl — ^"  the 
knowledge  how  to  make  small  statee 
great  "-^towered  aloft  over  even  a 
Kuleigh  and  a  Bacon.  It  is  by  the 
light  of  such  an  age  that  we  can  alone 
read  adequately  a  Shakespeare,  wbo^ 
in  his  mere  ])layful  suijererogatory 
knowledge  of  the  world,  comprehend- 
ed them  all,  and  fused,  in  his  loving 
verse,  every  discord  in  their  various 
wisdom. 

What  has  most  struck  mo  in  com- 
paring, I  do  not  say  Shakespeare's 
genius,  for  that  is  incomj'arablei 
but  his  practical  wisdom,  with  the 
poets  of  his  time,  has  been  less  his 
metaphysical  depth  and  subtlety  in 
discovering  some  latent  truth  amid 
the  complicated  folds  of  t!ie  human 
mind,  than  the  eivse  with  which  he 
adapts  his  metaphysical  acuteness 
to  iiis  practical  views  of  life;  in 
short,  his  knowledge  of  man  indi- 
vidually, wondrous  as  it  is,  seems 
to  me  les3  exclusively  and  tran- 
scendently  his  own  than  his  com- 
bination of  knowledge  of  men  indi« 
vitlually,  and  of  the  world  collec- 
tively, and  his  fusion  of  b«^th  kinds 
of  knowledge  into  poetic  form, 
which  has  its  appro[)riate  place  in 
the  entire  c<Mn|K>sition,  and  is  not 
merely  a  detached  and  occisionAl 
felicity  of  diction;  for  if  we  hwk  at 
his  contemiH»raries,  and  es|>ecially 
the  later  ones,  there  are  fv.*w  attri- 
butes tiiey  have  more  in  common 
than  a  love  for  metai»h}  siciU  reflec- 
tion upon  man  in  the  abstract, 
couched  in  vivid  poetry  of  expres- 
sion.  Passages  of  this  kind  abound 
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in  Boaninont  anil  Fletcher;  still 
more  iu  the  richer  genins  of  Mas- 
wnger,  whose  m^tin  faulty  perhaps, 
lies  in  an  over-fondne»8  fi^r  nietii- 
physieal  research  in  tlie  creation  of 
excfptional  charncters  influenced  by 
excepiional  motives,  and  a  lavish 
beauty  of  expression,  which  is  often 
iDharnionions  to  the  difiplessing 
nature  of  the  action.  This  family 
reseinblance  is  perhaps  less  salient 
in  Jonson  iban  in  the  other  great 
dramatists  of  the  time ;  hut  even  in 
him  it  is  sufficiently  strong.  The 
prevalent  taste  in  the  age  of  a  great 
vritcr  who  may  Ije  regarded  as  its 
highest  type,  is  perhaps,  however, 
tet  seen  in  the  taste  of  the  younger 
Keneration  formed  in  his  school, 
and  among  writers  of  the  lesser 
order  of  genius,  which  reflects  the 
(rarlier  genius  that  overshadows  it. 
Daniel,  llabington,  Davenant  have 
TTonderlnl  lines  here  and  there, 
Kimbining,  in  the  Shakesiieannn 
ipirit,  an  abstract  philosophical 
thought  with  exquisite  poetry  of 
form.  Such  as  this  description  of 
jcstice — 

"Clear- eyed  Actrspn 
Cm«f  with  her  UtiUnc«  and  hur  sword,  to 
^i»w 

That  fli-st  her  Judgment  weighs  before  it 
ftrtkes." 

— Daniera  '  OotldefiWfl.' 

Or  this  fine  diA>crimi nation  between 
poKtical  jHrrils — 

**  Each  ainall  breath 
DMnrbs  the  quiet  of  [w>or  shallow  waters, 
Bat  m{i.d5   iiioat  arm   thematflTea  ere  the 

Urire  ^ea 
I«Bcen  tu  trt-nible.** 

~  llabington**  'Qneen  of  Arragon/ 

Or  this  stiiking  illustration  of  the 
itar  whicli  acctompanies  and  be- 
tokens anient  love — 

*  Flame  trembles  most  when  it  doth  highest 
ria*." 

—Sir  ^V.  Davenant'i  »Thc  Man's 
the  Master/ 

Observe  the  metaphysical  depth  in 
the  lines  I  am  about  to  subjoin 


from  May,*  and  consider  how  mnch 
the  thought  they  embody  has  served 
to  fiirnisli  forth  argument  in  de- 
fence of  miracles  urged  at  this  day. 


*Nor  lot  ns  say  some  thinps  'gainst  Nature 
he, 

Becnnms  such  things  as  tho»e  .we  seldom 
see. 

We  know  not  what  is  natural,  but  ojill 
Those  acti  which  God  does  often — natural. 

Where,  if  wc  weighed  with  a  roll^!<iufl  eye 
The  poorer  of  doing— not  thi*/r«./</ewt  //. 
All   thingA  alike  in    strangvuoas    to  our 
thought 

Would  be,  which  Tie  in  the  cre.itiim  wroujrht; 
But  in   thofre   rare   and  wundruus  things 
may  wo 

The  freedom  of  that  great  Creator  see. 


When   He  at  first  the  course  of  things 
ordained, 

And    nature  within    certain    bounds  rc- 
str.iini-d. 

That  laws   of  Boi-ds  and  seasons  may  be 

known  ;— 
lie  did  mtt  then  at  all  conllne  II Ia  own 
Alnii^'hiy  poui'ii   But,  whernsoe'cr  Ho  will. 
Works  Y**"*^        eoumion  cuurw;  of  nature 


sUU." 


— May's  'Henry  II.* 


I  think  that  every  student  of  in- 
tellectual philosopliy  will  allow  that 
tliere  must  have  been  an  iiiimense 
amount  of  )netaphysicttl,  and  even 
of  psycholojrical,  knowledge  nflojifc 
in  the  atmosphere  of  an  a;;e  in 
which  so  poor  ti  poet,  in  point  of 
genius  and  form,  as  that  I  have 
(pioted,  could  embo<ly  snch  refine- 
ment and  deptli  of  reasoning  in 
verses  that  cerUiinly  are  not  in- 
spired. 

The  two  writers,  in  the  full  noon 
of  tlie  Slmkesperean  era,  to  whom 
we  should  be  least  dis[K>8ed  to  look 
for  sentences  rich  in  abstract  philo- 
sophy (nlways  except  Spenser,  in 
whom  philosophy,  where  found,  as 
completely  forgets  its  pur|)0-*e,  in 
allegoncal  fancies  and  melodious 
roundelays,  as  a  bee  may  forget  its 
hive  ami<l  the  honeys  of  Hymettus), 
are  riiilip  Sidmy,  tlie  court  darling, 
and  Lilye,  the  fashionable  enplmist. 


•  May  was  about  twenty  one  when  Shakosncare  died.  It  was  the  generation 
preceding  hi*  own  in  whid*  his  youth  learned  to  think,  and  it  is  the  spirit  of  that 
*p«ich  of  thought  which  e^pcaks  in  the  verses  cited — a  snirit  that  underwent  a 
aot^le  change  in  the  revolutionary  epoch  during  which  May's  later  manhood 
acted  its  incooaiatcat  and  paaaionate  part. 
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Tet,  ev6D  in  his  romance  of  '  Area-  of  life ;  and  of  the  latter  knowledge 
dia/  Sidney  has  depths  and  roacbes  tlierc  is  very  little  trace  in  his  ood- 
of  thought  which  may  suffice  to  temporaries — very  little  trace,  I 
show  what  tributary  rivulets  were  venture  to  think,  even  in  Jonsoa 
feeding  the  }>ea  of  Shakespeare.  and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Pro- 
Lilye  was  i)re-eminently  the  bably  his  personal  intimacies  tJh 
fashionable  literary  fop  of  his  sibtt-d  to  the  perfection  of  hid  deli* 
splendid  age;  but  still  Lilye,  if  he  neations  of  the  manners  and  miod 
be  compared  witli  a  fashiouable  of  the  being  we  call  gentleman— of 
novelist  or  play-writer  of  our  time,  a  Bassano,  a  Gratiano,  a  Benedick, 
in  Paris  or  London,  becomes  in-  au  Orhindo,  a  Mercutio,  &c. ;  XK>t 
stantly  entitled  to  a  considerable  to  speak  of  the  incomparable  art 
degree  of  respect.  The  *  Euphues^  with  wliich  he  retains  to  FaUt«£^  ia 
devoured  by  courtiers  and  maids  of  despite  of  all  the  fat  knight's  rogu^ 
honour  is  enougli  to  sliow  how  high  ries,  tlio  character  of  the  wit  who 
a  standard  of  int^^llectual  eminence  has  equality  with  princes.  Falstaff 
was  required  by  the  most  frivolous  is  never  vulgar.  And  if  Shake- 
portion  of  the  reading  public  t»f  that  speare,  when  not  dealing  with  the 
majestic  day.  Its  pervading  vice  is,  destinies  of  tragedy,  is  so  indulgent 
tliat  it  pushes  into  extravagant  cari-  to  his  faulty  characters, — not  only 
cature  Shake«»peare'8  own  greatest  to  Angelo,  the  sanctimonious  dii 
fault — viz.,  tlie  excess  of  wit  in  sembler,  l>ut  to  Bertram,  the  faith* 
verbal  conceit;  but  strip  the  sense  less  lover — Oliver,  the  unnatural 
of  that  verbal  conceit,  and  it  elder  brother — Proteus,  the  treache- 
abounds  in  thoughts  equally  deli-  rous  friend, — it  is  because  his  know- 
cate  and  profound.  It  may  be,  and  ledge  of  the  w^orld,  in  its  survey  of 
it  is,,  to*:)  fantahitical  and  super-re-  mankind  on  the  whole,  softens  into 
fined  for  good  writing;  but  still  it  an  artistic  charity  the  penetration 
must  have  been  a  great  age  in  which  with  which  he  detects  the  vice  of 
the  merely  fasliiouable  folks  made  man  in  the  abstract.  And,  donbt- 
*Euphues'  the  rage.  It  shows  how  lees,  I  say,  the  age  in  which  he 
much  philosophiMug  was  in  accord-  lived  contributed  to  engender  and 
ance  with  fashionable  taste,  when  justify  this  charity  of  jmlgment 
Lilye  embroiders  into  the  light  For  in  its  juncture  between  the 
tissues  of  his  story  the  purple  patch  licence  of  chivalric  manners  and  the 
of  a  version  from  one  of  Seneca's  severer  morality  which  tbe  Refor- 
most  elevated  and  stoical  works;  niation  and  the  new-bom  study  of 
and  a  version  which  has  some  the  siicred  writings  were  destined 
beauties  trani«cending  the  original,  to  introduce,  and  in  the  struggle 
nor  even  attained  by  Bolingbroke's  visiblt)  among  the  highest  natures 
exquisite  paraphrase  of  the  same  of  the  time  and  land  between  the 
essay.  old  Northern  principle  of  honour. 

In  Shidcespeare's  day,  then,  tlie  and    the  seductive  brilliancies  of 

tendency  u>  intellectual  philosophy  Italian   craft— there   WfW,    in  the 

and  metaphysical   si>eculation  was  characters  of  men  of  the  world,  a 

marked  and  general,  and  his  own  singular   niixture   of  qualities  fair 

fondness  for  it  is  explained  by  the  and  noble  and   qnalities   foul  and 

spirit  of  bis  age.     But  he  stands  mean,  the  mixture  being  sustained 

distinct      from     contemporaneous  by  a  third  element  of  intellectual 

writers  of  imagination   in  this —  activity  or  ]K)etic  grace.  Withoct 

that  his  science  of  man^s  nature  in  entering  into  the  controversy  as  to 

the  abstract  is  so  wondrously  en-  tiie  just  estimate  of  Lord  Bacon^s 

riched  and  vivified  by  knowledge  of  chanwter — which,  I  think,  however, 

the  world — exhibited   not  only  in  is  umch  too  harshly  depreciated  by 


2m{>ersonations  through  created  with  referring  to  his  advice  to  Lord 
oharocters  in  every  claas  and  grade  £&>ex,  iu  the  letter  of  4tli  October 


profound  aphorisms,  but  in  vivid 
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1596,  how  "to  win  the  Queen,''  aR  this  is  conjunctum  cum  alieiw,  in- 
SDlficing  to  show  the  extent  to  juria^  I  will  not  answer,  Ilm  non 
which  Machiavellian  policy  was  in  alitcr  constalunt — but  1  say,  com- 
Uiat  day  admitted  as  blameless  in-  meuclation  from  so  good  a  mouth 
to  English  oonnsel.  For  certainly  doea  not  peril  a  man,  though  you 
Bacon,  in  that  letter,  is  altogether  prevail  not."  A  poor  salve  to  the 
nnconscious  that  he  is  recommend-  conscience  of  a  patron  for  holding 
ing  a  systematic  duplicity  and  out  to  trustful  clients  hopes  that  he 
nmolation  unworthy  the  adoption  knows  are  false — and  a  poor  satis- 
of  a  high-minded  noble ;  nor  is  faction  to  tlie  client  to  receive  corn- 
there  any  evidence  that  Essex  him-  mendation  from  the  mouth,  with 
«e]f,  though  he  might  reject  the  the  premeditated  design  to  '^be  let 
•dTice,  resented  it  as  dishonour-  fall "  by  the  hand, 
able ;  yet  as  certainly  there  is  not  Again :  "  A  less  weighty  sort  of 
t  true  geutleinaa  now-a-da3'8  who  particulars  may  be  the  2yretence  of 
eoold  receive  such  a  letter  from  some  journeys  which,  at  her  Ma- 
t  distinguished  friend  without  a  je«ty*s  request,  you  might  relitujuish. 
Wash  for  himself  and  his  adviser;  And  the  lightest  sort  of  particulars, 
for  the  whole  purport  of  the  letter  which  are  yet  not  to  be  neglected, 
fo  TO  recommend  this  knight  and  are  in  your  habits,  a[>parel,  wear- 
mldier  to  seem  what  he  is  not — to  ings,  gestures^  and  the  like." 
make  his  very  nature  a  lie.  Pretend,  In  t^hort,  from  the  greatest  to  the 
pRlend,  pretend,  is  tlie  moral  of  least  particular,''  the  man  is  to  be 
each  wily  recommendation.  lie  is  one  pretence:  '*You  shall  pretend 
to  pretend  tt)  resemble  tlie  very  men  to  be  as  bookish  and  contemplative 
vhom  both  he  and  his  adviser  de-  as  ever  you  were.  hereunto  I 
ipii«e :  *'  whereof  I  liave  noted  you  a'ld  one  expedient  more,  stronger 
Id  fly  and  avoid,  in  some  respect  than  all  the  rest,  and  tor  my  own 
justly,  tlie  resemblance  or  imitation  contident  opinion,  void  of  any  pre- 
of  my  Lord  Leicester  or  my  Ixird  judice  or  danger  of  diminution  of 
Chancellor  Ilatton;  yet  I  am  per-  your  greatness;  and  that  is,  the 
naded,  howsoever  I  wish  your  lord-  bringing  in  of  .^oiiie  martial  man  to 
ibip  as  distant  as  you  are  from  them  be  of  the  Couiwiil,  deeding  directly 
m  points  of  form,  integrity,  magna-  with  her  Majesty  in  it,  as  for  her 
nimity,  and  merit,  that  it  will  do  you  service  and  your  better  assistance; 
much  good  between  the  Queen  and  choosiitig,  veverthcUns^  some  person 
Ton  to  alUge  them^  as  often  as  you  tial  may  he  hiown  not  to  come  in 
find  oceatfwn^  for  authors  and  pat-  agaimt.  you  hy  any  former  d'lciMon. 
tern*;  for  I  do  not  know  a  readier  1  judge  the  titteet  to  be  my  Lord 
i&ean  to  make  her  Migesty  think  you  Mi^untjoy  or  my  Ix)rd  Willoughby. 
ire  in  the  right  way."  And  if  your  lordship  see  deeplier 
Again ;    **  Your   lordship   should  into  it  than  I  do,  that  you  w^ould 


afuot  which  you  should  seem  to  pur-  serre  your  turn  hy  the  pretence  oftty 

me  with  earnestness  and  affection,  aiul  stay  it,  nevertheless.'' 
and  then  let  them  fall  iqyon  talcing      Again:  ^^The  third  impression  is 

ihoKledge  of  her  Majesty^ s  op2)osition  of  a  popular  reputation,  wiiich,  be- 

and  dinlikey    He  is  to  push  this  c:iuse  it  is  a  thing  g(H>d  of  itself, 

insiucerity  even  into  bad  faith  to  being  obtained  as  your  lordship  ob- 

Lis  own  friends  and  partisans,  •*of  taineth  it — that  is,  lonis  artihus — 

which   (particulars)  the  weightiest  and,  besides  well  governed,  is  one 

•ort  may  be,  if  your  lordship  offer  of  the  best  tlowers  of  yuur  greatness, 

to  labour  on  the  behalf  of  some  that  both  present  and  to  come,  it  would 

Joa  favoor  for  some  of  the  places  be  harulletl  tenderly.    The  only  way 

nowr  void,  choosing  such  a  subject  is  to  quench  it  rer&w,  and  not  rehm ; 

«  yoiA  think  her  Majesty  is  like  to  and,  therefore,  to  take  all  occasions 

Sfpate  unto.     And  it  you  will  say  to  speak  against  popularity  and 
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jtopiilar  courses  veliemcnthj,  and  to  liiin,  l)iit  nn  es5;ential  element  bf 
tax  it  in  all  othern — hut,  nererthehss^  that  wliich,  in  dealings  vrith  the 
to  go  on  in  your  hononrahle  eommon-  worUl,  he  conceived  to  be  wisdom. 
uealth  courses  as  you  do^  It  is  not  true,  as  Mr.  Basil  Montana 
Kow,  judged  by  the  morality  of  and  others  would  have  us  believe, 
our  day,  we  should  say  that  a  man  that  he  did  nothing  which  the  con- 
following  these  counsels  would  bo  temporaries  who  condemned  him 
a  conteni[)tible  hypocrite  and  a  very  really  thought  wrong ;  but  it  \b  also 
dangerous  citizen.  But  in  an  age  not  true  that  what  he  did  waa 
where  c^urt  favour  is  the  first  ob-  thonght  wrong  in  the  codes  of  that 
ject  of  political  ambition,  morality  wily  Italian  school  of  policy  la 
IS  of  a  more  accommodating  temper,  which  Bacon's  youth  had  been 
To  me,  this  Letter  to  Es«ex  con-  trained.  In  the  Cecil  Correspond- 
tains  tlie  true  key  to  Lord  Bacon's  ence,  men  of  the  greatest  name 
character  and  c»mduct  in  matters  and  the  puro-^t  repute  exiiibit  a  lax- 
relating  to  the  worM :  it  is,  in  \U  ity  of  sentiment  in  what  we  now 
own  way,  very  wIm?,  and  in  any  call  honour,  and  a  servile  greedinefli 
way  it  is  very  mean.  It  shows  for  what  were  then  called  hooimn, 
where  Bacon's  knowledge  of  the  which  would  not  in  our  time  be 
world  wa**  prt)loun(l,  and  also  where  comj)atible  with  dignity  of  mind 
it  ran  into  i)erih)us  ^iiallows  beset  and  elevation  of  character.  But  in 
with  rocks  and  slioals.  It  explains  that  day  such  contrasts  were  com- 
the  rules  by  which  he  shai)ed  liis  patible.  Far  from  being  worse  or 
own  career  and  sullied  his  own  lowt-r  typvs  of  our  kind  in  the  age 
honour;  how  he  cime  to  ri-e  so  of  Elizabeth  than  ambition  exhibits 
high,  and  to  fall  so  low.  It  seems  now,  tlie  men  of  that  age  may  ra- 
also  to  justify,  on  the  score  of  ther  be  paid  to  have  joired  mean- 
wisdom,  the  meanness  of  his  sup-  ncsses  which  no  ordinary  mean 
plicatory  altitude  after  his  fall.    I  man  now-a-days  will  avow,  with  lofty 


more  a  i»retence  than  a  reality ;  courage  which  no  man,  onlinarily 

tliat  he  did  for  himself  what  he  had  noble,  now-a-days  can  rival.  And 

rec4^)tmnended  to  Essex — son^dit  to  thus    it    wtis   that,    in  analysing 

seem,  rather  tlian  to  be.    An  abject  the  springs  (»f  conduct,  and  suflS- 

bearing  was  the  best  moans  to  Ids  ciently  showing    his  condemnation 

end,  which  was  to  retrieve  as  far  as  of  vice  in  the  abstract,  Shakesi>eare 

JH>ssible  the  tilVcts  of  his  reverse,  so  mercifully,  in  his  mixed  charac- 

lis  lowliness  wjis  Ambitifnvs  lad-  ters,  awards  judLnnent  on  the  out- 

der.    The  more  he  seemed  bowed  ward  fate  of  the  (jfTender,  and  so 

down    with    penitent   shame,    the  tenderly  merger  tl\e  hard  law  of 

more  he  converted  the  wrath  even  poetic  justice*  into  the  soft  humanity 

his    enemies    into    compa.'^sion.  of  poelic  love*^ — J^aling  with  sncli 

Ad  the  cour>e  he  ado[>ted  in  this  character^  as  if  they  were  indeed 

seeming  self-abasement  proved   its  his  chihlren,  and  he  could  not  find 

merely  worldly  sagacity.    Step  after  it  in  his  father's  heart  to  devote  to 

step  he  bepin  to  re-arise.    His  fine  the  aveuunng  Furic^s  the  erring  off- 

was  released — the  rest  of  his  pun-  spring  he  had  born  into  the  temj)- 

ishmcnt    remitted — he   re-appeared  tations  of  the  wi»rld. 
at  court — he  wjis  readmitted  to  tlie      It  seems  to  me  that,  among  miv 

House  of   Lords— hid   piteous  im-  dern  poets,  Goethe  ranks  next  to 

portunities   for   his    pen>ii>n  were  Shakespeare,  at  however  wide  an 

succes-iful— h«»  got  from  tlie  (lov-  interval,  in  the  combination  of  ab- 

ernment  his  £1200  a-y ear.    All  that  struct,  metaphysical  speculation,  and 

his  wisdom  saw  it  possible  to  etfect  genial,  easy,  clement  knowledge  of 

after  such  a  reverse,  he  eliect^'d  the  actual  wtirld.     Biit  this  latter 

through  the  meanness  which  f^er-  knowletlge    is    perliaf/s    uvon  less 

haps  was  not  conjtitutional  with  shown  in  his  dramas,  p:>ems,  and 


qualities  of  heart  and  intellect  an< 
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Borelj — works,  in  Bhort,  preporod 
and  desltaied  for  poMioation — than 
hi  the  nainerons  records  wliich  his 
frienils  have  pre8*frve<l  of  his  pri- 
Taie  oorrespondenoe  and  conver»a- 
tiiftis.  In  the  course  of  these  Es- 
aajB  I  have  frequently  qnoted  }iis 
flBTings — perhaps  somewhat  too  fre- 
quently ;  hut  they  have  been  nearly 
always  taken  from  snch  perikinal 
cords — little  known  to  Eng]ii*h  read- 
en,  and  not  very  generally  known 
even  to  Germans;  and  there  is 
scarcely  a  sahjeot  connected  with 
the  great  interests  of  the  world — 
wbetlier  in  art,  literature,  politics, 
or  in  the  more  trivial  realm  of 
worldly  manners— on  which  some 
•hrewd,  wise,  or  pbyful  observation 
of  Go.'the's  does  not  spontaneously 
occur  to  me  as  i»ertinent^  and  throw- 
ing a  gleam  of  new  light  on  toi)ics 
tb«  moAt  trite  or  familiar.  What 
Goetiie  himself  thought  of  the 
vorM  he  knew  so  well,  and  in 
wMch  he  won  so  lofty  a  vantage- 
gnmod  of  survey,  is  perhaf)?*  sutfi- 
dently  shown  in  the  following  re- 
ntrk,  which  is  made  with  his 
cbaracteristio  union  of  naweU  and 
irooy : — 

'•The  immorality  of  the  age  is  a 
itinding  topic  of  complaint  with 
nme  men ;  but  if  any  one  likes  to 
be  moral,  I  can  see  nothing  in  the 
•giB  to  prevent  him.'* 

I  may  a<ld  another  of  his  aphor- 
inna,  which  hinta  the  explanation 
o<  Ids  own  lenient  views  of  life : — 

^  Great  talents  are  essentially 
00Dciliatt»ry.^  And  egain :  ^^Age 
makes  us  tolerant.  I  never  see  a 
Cult  which  1  did  not  niyself  oom- 
miL" 

Goethe,  like  Shakespeare,  lived 
in  a  great  and  energetic  time.  Ilis 
life  comprehends  that  era  in  the 
iotellectunl  history  of  his  country 
wbieb,  for  sudden,  startling,  Titan- 
like  development  of  furces,  has  no 
pinllel,  unie^  it  be  in  the  outbreak 
of  AtheniAn  genius  during  the  cen- 
tury following  the  Persian  war.  A 
liogaage  which,  though  spoken  by 
Wt  populations  in  the  central  heart 
of  Eorope,  liod  not  hitherto  been 
tdmjttad  among  the  polite  tongues 
TOL  xcir.  M 
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of  civilised  utterance — which  the 
very  kings  of  the  Fatherland  had 
banished  from  their  conrts — which 
was  ignored  by  the  literati  of  col- 
leg<'8  and  capitals,  if  the  CJcrmany 
which  gave  to  a  sovcroiyn  the  title 
of  the  Caj?ars  was  still  the  savajre 
dwelling-place  of  the  worshippers  of 
Herman ;  a  language  thns*  deemed 
a  barbarous  dialect  amid  the  polish- 
ed tongues  of  neighbouring  popu- 
lations, snddenly  leapt  into  a  rank 
beside  tlu>se  of  Italy,  England, 
France  —  famishing  poets,  drama- 
tists, critics,  reviewers,  philosophers, 
scholars,  in  dazzling  and  rapid  fer- 
tility, and  becoming  henceforth  and 
evermore  a  crowded  storehouse  of 
the  massiest  ingots  of  intellectual 
troiisure,  and  the  most  finished  or- 
naments of  inventive  art. 

Amid  these  foonders  of  a  na- 
tional literature,  if  G<.»ethe  bo  not 
indeed  the  earliest,  lie  appears  to  be 
so  in  the  eyes  of  foreignirs,  because 
his  fona  is  so  towering  that  it  ob- 
scures the  images  of  his  precursors ; 
and  his  scope  was  so  vast,  his  ac- 
quirements so  various,  that  almost 
every  phase  of  that  intellectual 
splendour  which  surrounds  him 
found  on  one  side  or  other  of 
his  genius  a  luminiferous  reflec- 
tor, giving  back  the  light  w^hich 
it  took  in.  His  knowledge  of  the 
w(irld  wjis  tolerant  and  mild  us 
Sliakespeare's,  partly  from  the 
greatness  of  the  natural  epf>ch  in 
which  the  world  presented  itself  to 
his  eye,  partly  from  the  i»rosperou8 
fortunes  which  the  world  accorded 
to  his  taste  for  the  elegance  and  the 
dij^nity  of  social  life;  and  partly 
also  from  his  own  calm,  artistic  tem- 
perament, which  led  him,  perhaps 
somewhat  overmucli,  to  regard  the 
vices  or  virtues  of  other  men  as  the 
painter  rcganls  the  colours  which 
he  mingles  in  his  palette — with  pas- 
sionless study  of  his  own  effects  of 
light  and  shade.  This  want  of  in- 
dignation for  the  bad,  this  want  of 
scorn  for  the  low,  this  want  of  en- 
thuMasm  for  the  good,  and  this 
want  of  worship  for  the  heroic,  have 
been  much  dwelt  upon  by  his  ad- 
versaries or  depredators;  and  the 
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charge  is  not  withoat  some  founrla- 
tioii  when  cuiifined  to  him  as  artist; 
bat  it  doi'8  uoi  seem  Jnst  when 
applied  to  liiiii  as  maii.  When, 
through  his  private  correspondence 
and  conversatioD,  we  approach  to  his 
innennobt  thoughts,  we  are  some- 
what startled  to  discover  the  extent 
of  his  euthusiai^m  for  all  that  is 
genuinely  lolty,  and  all,  therefore, 
that  is  upright,  honest,  and  sincere. 
It  is  this  ri'spect  for  a  moral  beauty 
and  sublimity  apart  from  the  artis- 
tic, which  made  him  so  reverent 
an  admirer  of  Lessing — this  which 
rendered  so  cordial  his  approbation 
of  the  heroic  element  in  Schiller. 
It  was  this  which  made  him  bo 
hostile  to  parodies  and  travesties. 
"  My  only  reason  for  hating  them," 
aays  he,  is  because  they  lower  the 
beautiful,  noble,  and  great,  in  order 
that  thej  may  anuihilate  it/'  It  is 
this  which,  in  spite  of  his  frequent 
and  grave  defecis  in  orthodoxy, 
made  him  so  thoroughly  compre- 
hend tlie  religious  truth  which  he 
has  so  resolutely  expresr^d.  "  Art 
is  based  on  a  strong  sentiment  of 
religion  :  it  is  a  profound  and  mighty 
earnestnetss ;  hence  it  is  so  prone  to 
co-operate  with  religion."  Again : 
"Art  is  a  severe  business;  most 
serious  when  employ  ed  in  grand  and 
sacred  objects.  Iho  artist  stands 
higher  than  art,  higher  than  the  ob- 
ject. He  uses  art  lor  his  purposes, 
and  deals  with  the  object  alter  his 
own  fashion." 

Groethe  dealt  with  this  art  after 
his  own  fashion — a  fashion  not  to 
be  commended  to  any  one  less  than 
Goethe.  lie  says  somewhere,  Oes- 
0er  taught  me  that  the  ideal  of 
beaaty  is  simplicity  and  tranquil- 
lity." That  maxim  is  true,  but  only 
to  a  certain  extent — viz.,  so  far  as 
affects  form  or  style;  and  it  is  only 
throngh  his  smaller  poems,  and 
perhaps  in  his  dramas  of  *Iphi- 
genia'  and  *Tasso,'  that  Goethe 
carries  out  the  principle  of  compo- 
sition it  inculcates.  In  the  works 
which  give  him  his  European  cele- 
brity, simplicity  and  tranquillity  are 
the  last  qualities  we  detect.  It  is 
>not  these  merits  that  impress  the 


reading  world  in  'Werter'  and  Tanst' 
In  truth,  ideal  beauty  not  only  re- 
quires a  great  deal  more  than  sim- 
plicity and  tranquillity,  but  can  ex- 
ist without  being  either  simple  or 
tranquil.  The  milkmaids  whonor  I 
now  see  out  of  my  window  are  sim- 
ple and^  tranquil,  but  they  are  cer- 
tainly not  beautiful.  But  if  ths 
Tragedy  of  *  Othello,'  as  a  work  of 
art^  is  ideally  beautiful,  which  no 
Englishman  can  deny,  nothing  cao 
be  less  simple  than  the  character  of 
lago,  and  Othello  himself  becomes 
poetically  beautiful  in  proportioa 
as  he  ceases  to  be  tranquil.  The 
fact  is,  that  the  intellect  of  poetry 
requires  not  simple,  but  very  com- 
plex thoughts,  sentimenUi.  emo* 
tions;  and  the  passion  of  poetiy 
abhors  tranquillity.  Inhere  is,  no 
doubt,  a  poetry  which  embodies 
only  the  simple-  and  the  tran(|QiIf 
but  it  is  never  the  highest  kind. 
Poetry  is  not  sculpture;  sculptors 
alone,  of  all  the  arts,  is  higlieit 
where  the  thought  it  embodies  is 
the  most  simple,  and  the  passion  it 
addresses,  rathtrr  than  embodies,  is 
the  most  tranquil.  Tims,  in  sculp- 
ture, the  FarneMj  Hercules  rests 
from  his  labours,  and  bears  in  his 
arms  a  helpless  child;  thus  tbs 
BeWidere  Apollo  has  discharged  his 
deathful  arrow,  and  only  watches  its 
effect  with  a  quiet  anger,  assured 
of  triumph.  But  neither  of  these 
images  could  suggest  a  |»oem  of  the 
highefc't  order — viz.,  a  narrative  ox 
a  drama;  in  such  poems  we  must 
have  the  struggle  of  the  mind  and 
the  refetless  history  of  the  passion. 
But  Goethe's  art  was  not  dramatic; 
he  himself  tells  us  so,  with  his 
characteristic  and  sublime  candour. 
He  tells  us  truly,  that  "tragedy 
deals  with  contradictions — and  to 
contradictions  his  genius  is  oppos- 
ed he  adds  as  truly,  that,  from  the 
philosophical  turn  ot  his  mind,  be 
"motivates"  too  much  for  the  stage. 
That  which  prevents  his  attaining, 
as  a  dramatist.,  his  native  rank  as 
a  poet,  still  more  operates  against 
Goethe  as  a  novelist.  Reganied 
solely  as  a  novelist,  his  earliest 
Dovel,  ^Werter,'  is  the  only  one  that 
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has  hafl  &  iHrked  effect  apon  bis 
1^,  and  is  the  only  one  tbat  will 
bear  favourable  comparison  with 
the  ehef-^mveree  of  France  and 
Eogland.  'Wilhelm  Meister'  ia  the 
work  of  a  much  riper  mind;  but, 
aa  a  story  designed  to  move  popular 
iDterest,  it  as  little  resembles  an 
artiatio  noTel  as  *  Comas'  or  ^  Samp- 
son Agonistes'  resembles  an  acted 
drama.  But  through  all  the  van- 
oaa  pba>es  of  Goethe's  marvellous 
intellect  there  runs  an  astonishing 
knowledge  of  the  infirmities  of 
man's  natore,  and  therefore  a  sor- 
Mwing  knowledge  of  the  world, 
be  cannot,  like  Shakespeare,  lift 
that  knowledge  of  the  world  so 
easilj  into  the  realm  of  poetic 
beauty  as  to  accord  to  infirmity  its 
due  proportion,  and  no  more.  He 
makes  a  hero  of  a  Clavijo— Shake- 
qteare  would  have  redneck  a  Clavijo 
bto  a  aabordinate  character;  he 
Bakes  of  a  Mephistopheles  a  prince 
cf  hell — Sbakespenre  would  have 
Bade  of  Mt  phistophelee  a  mocking 
l^iikMopfaer  of  earth,  most  earthy. 
Bot  knowledge  of  the  world  in  both 
ibese  mighty  iutellects  was  supreme 
-in  both  accompanied  with  pro- 
Iwod  metapbjsiciil  and  psychologi- 
bI  idenoe — in  both  represented  in 


exquisite  poetical  fonn;  and  if  in 
this  combination  Goethe  l)e  excelled 
by  Shakespeare,  I  know  not  where 
eli^e,  in  imaginative  literature,  we 
are  to  look  for  his  superior. 

I  have  said  that  I  think  a  Juvenal, 
a  Rochefoucauld,  a  Horace  Walf)oIe, 
were  not  rendered  better  and  nobler, 
and  therefore  wiser  men,  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  word  wisdom, 
by  their  inthnate  knowledge  of  the 
world  they  lived  in.  This  is  not  to  be 
said  of  a  Shakespeare  or  a  Goethe. 
They  were  not  satirists  nor  cynicF. 
They  were  so  indulgent  that  scarcely 
a  man  living  dare  be  as  indulgent 
as  they  were;  and  they  were  in- 
dulgent from  the  same  reasons :  Ist, 
The  grandeur  of  the  age  in  which 
the^  lived;  2d,  The  absence  of  all 
acnd  and  arrogant  self-love,  and 
of  all  those  pharisaioal  pretensions 
to  an  austerity  of  excellence  high 
above  the  average  composite  of  good 
and  evil  in  ordinary  mortals,  which 
grows  out  of  the  inordinate  admira- 
tion for  self,  or  the  want  of  genial 
sympatliy  for  the  infirmities  of 
otliers,  and  the  charitable  consi- 
deration of  the  influence  of  circum- 
stance upon  human  conduct 

{To 'be  continued.) 
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It  is  difficnlt  to  aoconnt,  by  any  stories  go  down  in  the  same  gulp 

natural  law,  for  the  vast  develop-  with  which  we  swallow  the  more 

ment  attained  by  fiction  within  the  startling  effort.    For   tlie  servioo 

last  twenty  or  thirty  years.  It  would  of    the    modem    novelist  every 

be  vain  to  say  that  this  was  a  mark  si)ecies    of    moral    obliqaity  has 

of  national  frivolity  or  incapacity  for  been  called  in  to  oomplicete  the 

bettor  things,  for  the  same  period  never-ending  plot,  which  is  apt  to 

has  seen  the  growth  and  progress  of  grow  threaclbare  with  perpetual  ns- 

moch  valuable  work  in  many  differ-  ing;  and  there  are  novels  which 

ent  branches  of  literature;  but  at  thrive  very  well  without  any  plot 

no  age,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  has  at   all,  as   well   as   some  Vfaich 

there  yet  existed  anything  resem-  have    nothing   but   an  ingenious 

bling  the  extraordinary  flood  of  no-  puzzle   and   skilfully-handled  mys- 

▼els  which  is  now  pouring  over  this  tery  to  recommend  them.   But  even 

land — certainly  with  fertilising  re-  in  its  novels  the  English  character 

Bult^,  so  f^r  as  the   manufacture  vindicates  itself.    What  is  piquant 

itKolf  is   concerned.     There  were  on  th&  other  side  of  the  Channel 

days,  halcyon  days — as  one  still  may  is  out  of  the  nneation  within  the 

ascertain  from  the  gossip  of  the  four  Feas."    We  turn  with  a  na* 

seniors  of  society— when  an  author  tional  instinct  rather  to  the  bmta)- 

was  a  natural  curiosity,  recognised  ities  than  to  the  subtleties  of  crime, 

and  stared  at  as  became  the  rarity  Murder  is  our  eheral  de  hatailU; 

of  the  phenomenon.   No  such  thing  and  when  we  have  done  with  tbe 

Is  possible  nowadays,  when  most  Sixth  Commandment)  it  is  not  the 

people  have  been  in  print  one  way  next  in  succession  which  specially 

or  other — when  stains  of  ink  linger  attracts  us.    The  horrors  of  our 

on  the  prettiest  of  fingers,  and  to  novels  are  crimes  against  life  and 

write  noveb  is  the  normal  condi-  property.     The   policeman  is  the 

tion  of  a  large  section  of  society.  Fate  who  stalks  relentless,  or  fliea 

The  same  art  which  once  glorified  with  lightning  steps  after  our  fin- 


but  historical,  is  now  conteuiptu-  is  a  banker,  and  defrauds  his  cus- 
ously  treatoil  by  witty  critics  as  a  tomers;  he  is  a  lawyer,  and  cheats 
branch  of  female  industry  not  much  his  clients — if  he  is  not  a  ruffian 
more  imi>ortant  than  Berlin  wool;  who  kills  his  man.  Or  even,  when 
and  it  would  almost  be  safe  to  say  a  bolder  hand  than  usual  essays  to 
that,  for  every  untiring  pair  of  hands  lift  the  veil  from  the  dark  world  of 
able  to  produce  a  Rachel  at  the  female  crime  we  give  the  sin  itself 
Wei),  with  pink  li|)S  and  black  eyes,  a  certain  haze  of  decorum,  and 
worked  in  floss  silk,  you  could  find  make  that  only  bigamy  which  might 
another  equal  to  the  achievement  bear  a  plainer  title.  Ours  are  not 
of  a  story  in  three  volumes.  This  the  dainty  wickednesses  which  are 
is  what  fiction  has  come  to.  Yet  nameless  bef»»re  tribunals  of  com- 
though  we  laugh  at  it,  sneer  at  it,  mon  law.  Even  in  his  fiction  the 
patronise  it,  we  contiime  to  read.  Englishman  loves  to  deal  with  some- 
or  somebody  continues  to  read,  else  tiling  which  he  cun  satisfy  himself 
even  the  omniscient  Mudie  would  is  an  indicttible  offence.  This  pecu- 
fail  to  crop  the  perpetual  efflores-  liarity  reapfK-ars  in  many  a  phase 
cenex).  Out  of  the  mild  female  in  the  novels  of  the  day.  Some- 
undergrowth,  variety  demands  the  times  the  entire  story  is  oonceived 
frequent  production  of  a  sensational  in  the  spirit  of  circunistHntial  evi- 
monster  to  stimulate  the  languid  dcnc-e,  and  the  detective  otficer,  more 
life ;   and   half-a-dozen   inoffensive  or  less  skilfully  disguised,  is  the  hero 


vourite  villain.    The  villain  himself 
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of tbe piece;  and  in  most  cases  the 
plot  cahiiinates  in  a  trial  wliere 
somebody  is  finally  brought  to  jos- 
tioe,  ina  some  other  innocent  per- 
eon  viodicatetl.  Murder,  consiar- 
^  ITT,  robbery,  frand,  are  the  strong 
^  eoioara  upon  the  national  palette. 
Efen  when  we, try  to  be  Arcadian, 
it  is  Arcadia  '^^plus  a  street-con- 
stable,'* aa  Garlyle  says  ;  and  over 
that  ideal  world  Mr.  Justice  Some- 
body looms  snpreme  upon  the 
bench,  and  the  jorymen  are  always 
within  call.  This  preference  of 
crime  to  vice  is,  on  the  whole,  per- 
haps an  advantageous  circumstance, 
60  far  as  vulgar  morality  is  con- 
cerned, though  it  has  tendencies 
of  ita  own  scarcely  ]e:»3  dangerous 
than  thot*c  insinuated  horrors  which 
make  French  fiction  so  alarming ; 
but  at  least  it  is  as  distinct  a  fea- 
tare  of  this  branch  of  art  as  are  the 
aik]  domestic  Ksenery  and  popular 
•eotiment  of  half  our  pictures.  Law 
pivdomiuates  over  even  romance  and 
ima^Dation.  If  we  cannot  frame 
a  state  of  affairs  unexceptionably 
right,  which  is  impossible  to  hu- 
ninity,  we  can  at  least  take  refuge 
in  the  constructiou  of  circumstances 
vbich  are  legally  and  punishably 
*^|pong ;  and  this  exi)edient  seems 
Mtisfactory  to  the  national  con- 
idence. 

It  its  however,  notwithstanding 
this  dijfti  notion,  a  confused  monii 
world  into  which  we  are  admitted 
by  the  novelists  of  tlie  day.  Siip- 
Doring  our  French  neighbours  were 
Hkely  to  judge  us,  as  we  are  greatly 
apt  to  jnd»re  them,  by  tho  state  of 
aational  afiairs  disclosed  in  our 
works  of  fiction,  these  lively  ob- 
servers mast  inevitably  come  to  the 
euDciosioD  that  murder  is  a  frequent 
oocorrence  in  English  society,  and 
that  the  l)oa*<ted  reganl  for  human 
life,  which  is  one  of  the  especrial 
marks  of  high  civilisation,  exists 
only  in  theory  among  us.  The 
ehann  of  killing  somebody,  of 
briiiging  an  innocent  person  under 
Stt^I^'uD  of  tlie  deed,  and  gradurtlly, 
by  elalforate  processes  of  detectiv- 
ian,  banting  out  the  real  criminal, 
9btm  to  podtfeas  an  attraction  which 


scarcely  any  Enslish  novelist  can 
resist.  The  incident  occur?  in  so 
many  novels  that  it  would  exhaust 
our  time  to  go  over  the  catalogue. 
It  has  naturally  a  high  place  in  the 
class  of  books  which  are  sensational,  y 
and  owe  what  power  they  possess^ 
to  startling  and  sudden  effects  ;  but 
even  the  artist  of  higher  gifts  can- 
not free  himself  from  its  power. 
This  does  not  spring  from  any 
natural  bloodthirstiness  on  the  part 
of  the  English  literary  mind,  but 
apparently  from  a  lively  apprecia- 
tion of  the  advantages  of  a  good 
])olice,  mingled  with  certain  ctm- 
ceptinns  of  the  picturesque,  as  ex- 
emplified in  the  conduct  and  posi- 
tion of  a  man  who  finds  himself  or 
his  friend  unjastly  suspected,  and 
who  makes  it  tlie  object  of  his  life  j 
to  bring  the  criminal  to  justice.  • 
This  is  the  process  as  conducted  in 
'  Aurora  Floyd/  and  also,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  in  '  Lady  Audley's  Se- 
cret'—  these  two  remarkable  in- 
stances of  popular  favour ;  but  the 
subject  is  capable  of  nmch  diversi- 
ticition.  One  little  book  lately  fell 
iuto  our  hands,  entitled,  if  wo  do 
not  mistake,  *  A  Fi>ggy  Night  in 
OlFord,*  and  written  by  a  lady  who, 
in  some  of  her  books,  aims  at  an 
amount  of  poetic  justice  imd  reward  \  ^ 
of  virtue  unknown  in  this  imperfect  ' 
world  ;  where  the  unjustly  sus- 
pected man,  who  is  meant  to  be 
of  heroic  character,  calmly  accepts 
his  safety  at  the  cost  of  deliber- 
ate perjury  on  the  part  of  two 
of  the  witnesses  —  an  altogether 
novel  view  of  the  subject.  Of 
course  the  circumstances  get  clenred 
up  later,  au<I  his  innocence  becomes 
apparent  ;  but  Mrs.  Wood  posses 
over,  as  a  thing  of  no  moment,  the 
fact  tljat  two  ccmsciences  have  be- 
come burdened  with  the  real  gailt 
of  swearing  falsely  in  order  to  de- 
liver her  hero  from  the  burden  of 
suspicion,  which  had  no  true  foimda- 
tion  in  it.  This  curious  mistake  in 
morals  illustrates  strangely  euough 
what  we  may  call  tho  police-court 
asi»eot  of  nuKlern  fiction.  Matters 
liave  manifestly  changed  much  sinoo 
the  days  of  Jeaiiie  Deans.  Murder 
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has  become,  with  a  qnaint  real- 
itatiou  of  De  Quincey^s  brilliant 
maunderiogs,  a  fine  art ;  and  the 
science  of  the  detective — which  \a 
by  no  means  founded  on  troth- 
telling— one  of  tlie  most  largely 
appreciated  of  modern  sciences. 
This  is,  however,  rather  an  ugly 
phase  of  what  we  are  in  the  habit 
of  calling  our  pare  literature ;  and 
there  are,  unfortunately,  other  as- 
pects in  which  it  is  little  more 
attractive.  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins,  after 
the  skilful  and  startling  complica- 
tions of  the  '  Woman  in  White ' — 
hid  grand  effort — has  chosen,  by  way 
of  making  his  heroine  piquant  and 
interesting  in  his  next  attempt,  to 
throw  her  into  a  career  of  vulgar 
and  aimless  trickery  and  wicked- 
ness, with  which  it  is  impossible  to 
have  a  shadow  of  sympathy,  but 
from  all  the  pollutions  of  which 
be  intends  us  to  believe  that  she 
emerges,  at  the  cheap  cost  of  a 
fever,  as  pure,  as  htgh-mindeil,  and 
as  s[>otless  as  the  most  dazzling 
white  of  heroines.  The  Magdalen 
of  *  No  Name '  does  not  go  astray 
after  the  usual  fashion  of  erring 
maidens  in  romance.  Her  pollution 
is  decorous,  and  Justified  by  law; 
and  after  all  her  endless  deceptions 
and  horrible  marriage,  it  seems 
quite  right  to  the  author  that  she 
should  be  restored  to  society,  and 
have  a  good  husband  and  a  happy 
home.  The  unfortunate  wife  in 
*  East  Lyime ' — which  is  another 
instance  of  the  strange  popular  ca- 
price which  selects  ono  modenitely 
clever  lKx>k  out  of  the  mass,  and 
makes  of  it  a  great  success  "  with- 
out any  very  particular  reason — iloes 
not  find  it  equally  easy  to  ignore 
the  consequences  of  her  ill-doing; 
but  when  she  returns  to  her  former 
home  under  the  guise  of  the  poor 

Soverness,  there  is  not  a  reader  who 
oes  not  feel  disposed  to  turn  her 
virtuous  successor  to  the  door,  and 
reinstate  the  suffering  heroine,  to 
the  glorious  confusion  of  all  moral- 
ity. These  are  not  desirable  issues 
of  the  art  of  story -telling.  It  is 
true  that,  if  it  is  to  move  at  all  with 
anything  deeper    than  superficial 


touches,  it  must  be  able  to  strike'^ 
boldly  upon  the  deeper  chords  of 
human  life  and  passion ;  but  it  is 
noway  necessary  for  the  prodactaon 
of  these  strong  effects  that  the 
worse  should  be  made  to  appear 
the  better  cause,  or  that  it  sbodd 
be  represented  as  possible  that  oer- 
tain  qualities  of  mind  or  amiabilities 
of  temper  are  sufficient  to  bring  a 
character  safely  through  all  kindt 
of  actual  and  positive  wrongdoing 
without  fatal  or  even  serious 
damage.  This  is  a  great  mistake 
in  art,  as  well  as  faL^hood  to  na- 
ture ;  and  one  which  even  the  excoae 
that  such  things  are  now  and  then 
matters  of  fact  by  no  means  justifies. 
Facts  are  of  all  things  in  the  world 
the  most  false  to  nature,  the  most 
opposed  to  experience,  the  most 
contradictory  of  all  the  grand  laws 
of  existence.  The  oft -repeated 
words,  Fact  is  stranger  than  fic- 
tion," express  the  very  apparent 
trutii  that  the  things  which  d» 
happen  are  in  m.-my  ca^es  exactly 
things  which  could  not  have  been 
expected  to  happeo,  and,  indeed, 
ought  not  to  have  happened  had 
there  been  an^  consistency  in  Jife. 
The  grejit  Artist^  of  whose  omnipo- 
tence of  music  our  best  strains  are 
but  pix)r  imitations,  can  doubtless 
make  t|^e  irregular  measures  chime 
into  the  grand  rhythms  of  Ilis  crea- 
tion :  but  for  us  truth  and  fact  are 
two  different  things ;  and  to  say  that 
some  incident  which  is  false  to  nature 
is  taken  from  the  life,  is  an  altogether 
unsatisfactory  and  inadmissible  ex- 
cuse. 

All  this  while,  though  we  have 
been  discussing  the  faults  of  popu- 
lar fiction — ^its  tendency  to  detectivVT^ 
Lsm,  to  criminalism — ^its  imperfeot^r* 
and  confused  morality, — we  have 
had  no  real  intention,  dear  reader, 
of  carrying  you  back  in  review  over 
your  sensatitm  novels,  or  waking 
up  again  your  exhausted  interest;  in 
those  personages,  male  and  female, 
with  whom  yon  would  certainly 
pennit  yourself  or  your  family  to 
associate  only  in  print.  An  alto- 
gether different  task  lies  before  na 
The  young  woman  to  whom  we  are 
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iboat  to  reciill  yonr  attention  is, 
ifl  point  of  nao^litinesH,  one  of  the 
bol'!est  sketches  ever  set  before  an 
iotellifrent  and  Tirtnoas  public ;  and, 
in  point  of  inni>cence,  one  of  the 
most  |ierf«ret  girlish  figures  wliicii  it 
htt  ever  been  onr  lot  to  look  upon. 
Htrr  *tory  is  told  iii  a  intHlest  little 
Tolume,*  without  any  aathor's  name 
ou  Uie  title  page.  It  is  ^The  Story 
of  Eiizaheth  and  it  may  bo  a  trae 
story  for  anythint^  we  can  find  to 
lay  agaioMt  the  fresh  and  vivid  re- 
Ciird  of  a  pirl's  perversities  and  siif- 
fmn^  written,  as  we  may  bo  per- 
mitted to  jiuesj*,  by  a  hand  not  yet 
raach  hardened  to  the  rougher  la- 
bours of  life,  acd  still  sensitive  to 
•11  the  touches  of  fate  which  over- 
whelm the  heroine  of  the  tale. 
The  wittiest  reviewer  who  sneers 
it  female  industry  in  the  shape  of 
Duvels,  c«>ulil  scarcely,  let  us  hope, 
for  the  credit  of  Uie  Bpecie}S  find 
any  impertinence  to  say  against  a 
Mirative  so  nuxlestly,  vet  so  bold- 
ly, kept  within  the  range  of  obstT- 
v&tion  and  exi>erience,  possible  to 
•  writer  who  may  happen  to  be  tlie 
coniemporjiry  of  her  heroine.  No 
law,  no  crime,  no  trial,  no  com- 
plexity of  incident — in«!eed,  no  in- 
cident at  all  to  speak  of — is  in  the 
little  hook.  It  is  not  even  to  call 
I  love-.'itory,  siuce  the  hero  is  vory^ 
in*li£Ferently,  not  to  bixy  cavalierlv, ' 
treated  throaghout,  and  evitlently 
makes  no  impression  whatever  VL\yon 
the  heart  of  his  Maker.  Tlte  merit 
of  the  UMk  lie-*  in  a  certain  won- 
derful realism  and  vivid  force  of 
line  ami  coloor — a  power  so  dis- 
tinct that  we  find  onrselves  stoj)- 
ping  unawares  to  make  a  protest 
against  that  i>ink  silk  gown,  which 
w«  cannot  out  think  must  have 
been  decMvdly  unbecoming  to  £11- 
labeth's  yellow-liaired  lieauty — and 
la  the  ch.'iracter  of  Elizjibeth  her- 
self, which  is,  beyond  all  exception, 
the  most  daring  sketch  of  a  trouble- 
some girl  which  we  remember  to 
liave  seen  ;  a  girl  seen  through  no 
Meil  niistfs  ^"^^^  ^  might  have 
made  even  this  unmanat^eable  crea- 
ture sf>iiiehow  too  dazzling  for  de- 


scription to  a  male  beholder;  seen, 
in  short,  not  from  the  outside  at 
all,  bat  from  within,  with  just 
enough  sympathy  to  preserve  clear- 
sightedness from  becoming  down- 
right prose  Elizibeth  is  naughty 
to  an  extent  which  no  heroine  of 
onr  acquaintance  has  yet  attempted ; 
she  is  cross,  she  is  disobe<lient,  she 
is  sullen  and  i)erverse ;  and  even, 
perhaps  the  most  unpardonable  sin 
of  all,  she  is  untidy.  When  she  is 
in  a  biid  humour  she  does  not  even 
brush  her  hair;  and  nobody  can 
know  l>etter  how  to  make  herself 
dis^reeable.  This  sulky,  wretche<l, 
(liKContonted,  troublesome  girl,  has 
the  whole  interest  of  the  l)r>ok  cen- 
tred in  herself,  and  the  issue  is  a 
story  unique  among  tlie  novels  of 
the  "day — a  fresh  bouquet,  all  dewed 
and  tliorned,  with  real  prickles  up- 
on the  rose-stalks,  and  great  blobs 
of  mornin*?  tears  upon  the  leaves. 
It  is  stnmge  enou^di  to  find  it 
among  all  the  artificial  flowers 
alK)Ut,  and  it  i-*  possible  en(»ugh 
that  some  spectators  mny  be  start- 
led at  the  unusual  sight.  But  if 
there  aro  thorns  there  is  fr.l^^ranco 
and  promise  not  t(»  be  mistaken ; 
and  so  vivid  a  picture  of  a  girl's 
heart,  made  by  tht?  fittest  of  all 
painters — an  artist  on  the  spot  and 
behind  tlie  scAjnes — ha^  an  interest 
still  jrreater  than  that  of  a  st<»ry  to 
all  who  may  be  concerned  in  the 
caprices  or  peculiarities  of  that  gene- 
rally interesting  si>ecies  of  humanity. 

IJore  is  a  sketch  of  Eliz'ilwth 
herself,  as  she  appears  fir^t  in  tbis 
remarkable  little  book : — 

*•  ElijMht?th  had  great  soft  ey**9  and 
pretty  yellow  hair,  and  a  sweet  fitting 
smile  w-liich  came  out  like  snrdightover 
her  fivco,  and  lit  up  yours  and  mini'  and 
any  other  it  might  chance  U>  full  uoon. 
She  U8e<i  to  smile  at  herself  in  the  giaas, 
as  Hiiiiiy  a  girl  hrta  done  hdore  her;  she 
usfd  to  (Uuce  about  the  room  and  think, 
'Cunitt  life,  come  lifo,  mine  id  going  to 
be  a  happy  one.  Here  1  am  uwaiiiug, 
and  1  wa«  made  haiMUomti  to  be  admired, 
and  tx)  be  lovt?d,  and  to  be  bated  by  a 
few,  and  worijhippeil  by  a  fe»*',  and  en- 
vied by  all.    I  am  haiidM>mer  than  Lo^ 
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titia  a  thouaaDd  times.  I  am  glad  I 
have  no  money  as  she  has,  and  that  I 
shall  be  loved  for  myself^  for  my  beaux 
yeux.  One  person  turns  pale  when 
thev  look  at  him.  Tra  la  Ia»  tra  la  la/ 
and  she  danced  along  the  room  singincr. 
There  was  no  carpet — only  a  smooth 
polished  floor.  These  tall  windows  looked 
oat  into  a  busy  Paris  street,  paved  with 
BtoneR,over  which  carriages  and  cabs  and 
bandtrucks  were  jolting.  There  were 
a  clock  and  artificial  flowers  in  china 
vases  on  the  chimney,  a  red  velvet  sofa, 
a  sort  of  etagere  with  ornaments,  and  a 
great  double-door  wide  open,  through 
which  you  could  see  a  dining-room,  also 
bare  and  polished,  with  a  round  table 
and  an  oil  cloth  cover,  and  a  white  china 
stove,  and  some  waxwork  fruit  on  the 
sideboard,  and  a  maid  in  a  white  cap  at 
work  in  the  window.  Presently  there 
came  a  ring  at  the  belL  Elizabeth 
stopped  short  in  her  dance,  and  the 
maid  rose,  put  down  her  work,  and  went 
to  open  the  door;  and  then  a  voice,  which 
mane  Elizabeth  smile  and  look  hand- 
somer than  ever,  asked  if  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Gilmour  were  at'homef 

"  Elizabeth  stood  listening,  with  her 
fair  head  a  little  bent,  while  the  maid 
sai*1,  *  No,  Bare  ;*  and  then  Miss  Gilmour 
flushed  up  quite  angrily  in  the  u&ner 
room  ana  would  have  run  out.  She 
hesitated  only  for  a  minute,  and  then  it 
was  too  late ; — the  door  was  shut,  and 
Clementine  sat  down  again  to  her  work. 

"  *  Clementine,  how  dare  you  say  I  was 
not  at  home?*  cried  Elizabeth,  suddenly 
standing  before  her. 

"  '  Mudame  desired  me  to  let  no  one 
in,  in  her  absence,'  said  Clementine, 
primly.  *I  only  obeyed  my  orders. 
There' is  the  gentleman^  oardL' " 

And  so  the  wilful  girl  planges 
over  head  and  ears  into  trouble. 
The  good  girl  of  domestic  life,  the 
angel  of  ordinary  novels,  has  nothing 
In  common  with  this  creature  of  glow- 
ing flesh  and  blood,  who  storms  and 
cries  at  everything  that  comes  in  her 
way,  and  keofis  up  no  appearances, 
and  is  bent  only  upon  being  happy. 
The  gentleman  whose  carcl  only  is 
permitted  to  enter,  is  a  very  indif- 
ferent hero ;  his  portrait  is  sketched 
with  a  rapid  and  sure  hand,  and 
eyes  f»repo8se8»ed  by  no  illusions, 
apparently,  in  the  matter  of  heroes. 
The  author  herself  tolerates  the 
man  and  his  good-natured  follies 
and  vacillatioDS  with  a  kind  of  con- 


tempt, only  because  Elly  loToe  bim. 
And  Elly^s  love  is  no  great  thing 
to  begin  with— not  much  more  than 
a  sort  of  wilful  triumphant  prefer- 
ence for  one  slave  ont  of  many, 
and  sense  of  power  orer  hira.  Eere 
is  a  curious  little  sketch,  very  qoaiot 
and  significant,  as  drawn  bj  the 
band  of  a  young  Englishwoman,  of 
the  modern  English  young  man  of 
society,  regarded  as  a  lover : — 

'*John  Dampier  followed  her  from 
place  to  place ;  and  so.  indeed,  did  one 
or  two  others.  Tliough  she  was  in  love 
with  them  all,  I  believe  she  woiild  have 
married  this  Dampier  if  he  had  asked 
her;  but  he  never  did.  He  saw  thai  ah» 
did  not  really  care  for  him ;  opportu- 
nity did  not  befriend  him.  .  .  .  There 
was  a  placid,  pretty  niece  of  Lady  Dam- 

Sier*s,  called  Lffititia,  who  had  long  been 
estined  for  Sir  John ;  Lietitia  and  Elisa- 
beth had  been  at  school  together  for  a 
gotxi  many  dreary  years,  and  were  Terr 
old  friends.  Elizabeth  all  her  life  used 
to  triumph  over  her  friend,  and  to  be- 
wilder her  with  her  careless  gleeful  way% 
and  yet  win  her  over  to  her  own  side,  for 
she  wra  iiTeeii»tible,and  she  knew  it.  Per^ 
haps  it  was  because  she  knew  it  so  well 
tliat  she  was  so  confident  and  so  charm- 
ing. I  jctitia,  though  she  was  sincerely 
fond  of  her  cousin,  used  to  wonder  that 
her  aunt  should  be  against  such  a  wife 
for  her  son.  .  .  .  And  so  one  day  John 
was  informed  by  his  mother,  who  was 
getting  alarmed, that  phe  was  going  hmne 
and  that  she  could  not  think  of  crossing 
without  him.  And  Dumpier,  who  was 
careful,  as  men  are  mostly,  and  wanted 
to  think  about  his  decision,  and  who  wai 
anxious  to  do  the  very  best  for  himself 
in  every  respect — as  is  the  way  with  just 
and  good  and  respectable  gentlemeD— 
was  not  at  all  loth  to  obey  the  summons. 
Here  was  La»titia,  who  was  very  fond  of 
him — there  was  no  doubt  of  that — with 
ft  hou»e  in  the  country  and  money  at  her 
banker's ;  there  was  a  wayward,  charm- 
ing, beautiful  girl,  who  didn't  care  for 
him  much,  who  had  little  or  no  money, 
but  whom  he  certainly  cared  for.  lie 
talked  it  all  over  dispassionately  with 
his  aunt— so  dispassionately  that  the  old 
woman  got  angry. 

"  '  You  are  a  model  young  man,  John. 
It  quite  affects  me.  and  makes  me  forget 
my  years,  to  see  tlie  admirable  way  in 
wliich  you  young  people  conduct  your- 
selves. You  have  such  well  regulated 
hearts^  it's  ouite  a  marvel.  Tou  are  quite 
right;  Tiahy  has  got  £50,000,  wliich 
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will  go  into  yoor  pocket,  and  respecta- 
ble eonnections  who  will  come  to  your 
wedding ;  and  Elly  Oilmonr  has  not  a 
penny  except  what  her  mother  will  leave 
ner— a  mother  with  a  had  temper,  and 
who  is  sure  to  marry  again  ;  and  though 
die  girl  ia  the  prettiest  voung  creature  I 
erer  set  eyes  on,  and  though  you  care 
for  her  as  3*oa  never  cared  for  any  wo- 
man before,  men  don't  marry  wives  for 
SQch  abaurd  reaeons  aa  that    You  are 

SoiU)  right  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
er ;  and  I  respect  you  for  your  noble 
self  denial.'  And  the  old  lady  began  to 
knit  away  at  a  great  long  red  comforter 
the  had  always  on  hand  for  her  other 
nephew,  the  clergyman. 

"  *  But,  my  dear  aunt  Jean,  what  is  it 
you  want  me  to  do  ( '  cried  John. 

"  'Drop  one,  knit  two  together/  said 
the  old  lady,  cliquetting  heir  needles. 

*'She  really  wanted  John  to  marry 
his  eouain,  but  she  was  a  spinster  still, 
and  sentimental ;  and  she  could  not  help 
being  sorry  for  pretty  Elizabetli;  and 
now  she  wa#  afraid  that  she  had  said 
too  mudi,  for  her  nephew  frowned,  put 
his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  walked 
out  of  the  roouL^ 

The  love-tale  of  two  such  people, 
it  is  apparent,  nmst  be  pitched  in  a 
low  key.  There  is  no  sort  of  henv 
ism  on  either  side,  and  the  chances 
are,  that  in  ordinary  circnmstances 
Elly   and    Sir  John  would  have 

Crted,  with  a  little  piqae  on  the 
Jy*s  ?ide,  and  relief  on  the  man's, 
without  anything  further  coining  of 
the  matter.  The  author,  however, 
eomplicates  matteni,  by  an  expedient 
oertainly  not  unknown  to  fiction,  but 
of  which  novelists  have,  fortunately 
for  art  and  good  taste,  been  slow 
to  avail  themselves.  The  mother 
of  £)iz.ilieth  is  a  woman  of  only 
thirty-six,  still  beautiful  and  pa><- 
nonate.  "They  did  not  care  much 
for  one  another  the<^}  two.  They 
had  not  livcil  together  all  their 
live?,  nor  learnt  to  love  one  another 
as  a  matter  of  course;  thdy  were 
too  much  alike — too  much  of  an 
age.  Elizabeth  was  eighteen,  and 
her  mother  thirty-six.  If  Elizabeth 
looked  twenty,  the  mother  looked 
thirty,  and  she  was  as  vain,  as  fool- 
ish, as  fond  of  admiration,  as  her 
daughter."  And  this  unlucky  wo- 
man also  is  in  love  with  Sir  John 


Dampier.  Even  the  most  realistic 
of  writers,  when  aiming  at  any 
dramatic  effect,  must,  it  appears, 
find  passion  somewhere ;  and  pas- 
sion is  found  in  this  case  by  means 
of  the  mother's  jealousy  of  the 
daughter,  and  wild  expedients  to 
prevent  the  otherwise  unexciting 
romance  from  coming  to  a  natunu 
conclusion.  Mrs.  Gilmour  has  no 
hope  of  winning  the  prize  herself; 
but  she  is  resolote,  at  least,  that 
her  daughter  shall  not  l)e  made 
happy.  She  contrives  so  that  Sir 
John  is  not  admitted  when  he  pays  a 
last  visit,  at  an  hour  which  Eliza- 
beth herself  bad  appointed,  and 
pennits  him  to  go  away  angry  and 
affronte<l,  under  the  idea  that  tho 
girl  is  laughing  at  him,  and  has  re- 
fused to  see  him.  rerhaps  it  is 
vain  to  point  out  to  a  young  writer, 
trained  in  the  tenets  of  realism,  the 
sin  against  both  art  and  nature 
which  is  involved  in  this  expedient 
of  hers.  To  say  that  there  is  some- 
thing revolting  in  the  idea  of  rivalry 
between  a  mother  and  daughter 
would  probably  only  excite  the 
smiles  of  so  dauntless  a  disciple 
of  the  unheroic  school ;  but  these 
smiles  do  not  alter  the  truth.  There 
are  some  things  which  may  be  mat- 
ters of  fact  and  yet  are  inherently 
false,  unlawful,  unnatural,  and  un- 
fit for  the  use  of  tho  true  artist ; 
and  this  is  one  of  them.  We  do 
not  attempt  to  say  that  there  are 
not  secret  struggles  of  tho  heart  in 
tliose  mature  years  which  are  sup- 
posed to  lie  out  of  tlie  reach  of 
romance,  more  bitter  and  poignant 
than  all  the  agonies  of  youth;  nor 
that  fiction  is  to  be  debarred  from 
making  use  of  the  stronger  colours 
and  fiercer  passions  of  that  period 
in  which  the  tide  of  life  runs  as 
high  as  ever,  though  its  outward 
bloom  is  over;  but  there  are  some 
prejudices  in  nature  which  are 
divine  and  unalterable.  A  woman 
is  in  reality  a  creature  not  a  whit 
more  holy  and  sacred  than  a  man, 
though  lingering  chivalry  has  in- 
stituted, in  theory  at  least,  a  differ- 
ent creed;  and  a  female  writer  is 
not  to  be  expected  to  invest  her 
own  half  of  humankind  with  that 
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Tisionary  radiance  wliich  bappily  is 
inalienable  from  tbein  in  tbe  e^es 
of  every  true  man.  But  tlie  position 
of  a  mother  is,  to  both  man  and 
woman,  sacred.  There  are  man^ 
people  in  the  world  to  whom  it  is 
wellnigh  the  only  sanctity  of  life. 
Everybody  knows  there  are  bad  mo- 
thers enough  —  mothers  unsacred, 
tinholy,  in  respect  to  whom  no  illu- 
sion is  possible ;  and  melancholy  in- 
deed are  the  prospects  of  their  chil- 
dren, to  whom  probably  nothing 
on  earth  will  ever  restore  the  lost 
ideal.  But  these  are  exceptions^ 
contradictions  to  the  general  truth; 
and  even  when  the  exigencies  of 
art  may  make  it  necessary  to  deal 
with  such,  there  are  limits  of  natu- 
ral law  within  which  the  subject 
may  be  treated.  A  weak  woman 
may  quarrel  with  her  son-in-law  for 
her  daughter's  affections,  anil  we  can 
bear  the  suggestion  without  any 
sense  of  injury ;  or  a  stnmg  woman 
mav  contend  for  dominion,  and 
make  the  lives  of  her  family  miser- 
able, without  carrying  any  sensation 
of  disgust  to  the  minds  of  the  by- 
standers; but  no  one  can  contem- 
plate the  spectacle  of  a  mother  plot- 
ting against  her  daughter's  happi- 
ness, and  struggling  with  wild  trans- 
ports of  love  for  her  daughter's  love, 
without  a  certain  sickening  sense 
of  desecration,  in  which  the  younger 
as  well  as  the  older  woman  is  in- 
evitably involved.  The  struggle  is 
debasing  and  disenchanting  in  every 
point  of  view.  The  very  suggestion 
conveyed  by  it  upsets  all  the  Ibunda- 
tions  of  lite,  and  makes  love  itself 
hideous.  lu  a  certain  species  of  no- 
vel, now  happily  not  so  rife  as  it  was 
a  few  years  ago,  belonging  to  what 
may  be  called  the  literature  of  self- 
sacrifice,  one  can  imagine  such  a 
contest  under  different  treatment — 
how  Uiat  supreme  renunciation  of 
self  which  it  is  so  easy  to  do  in  a 
book  and  so  sadly  difficult  in  life, 
might  be  made  out  of  it ;  and  how 
the  daughter  for  the  mother,  or 
the  mother  for  the  daughter,  would 
magnanimously  make  a  holocaust  of 
her  heart,  and  give  up  the  sublime 
loTer.   Foolish  and  weak  and  im- 


practicable as  such  a  treatment 
would  be,  it  might  be  more  endur- 
able than  the  unconcealed  oonflict 
between  Elizabeth  and  Mrs.  Gil- 
mour ;  but,  however  treated,  tb# 
subject  is  beyond  the  legitimate  re- 
sources of  fiction. 

The  author  of  *  The  Story  of 
Elizabeth'  has  managed  her  un- 
lucky expedient  as  well  as  pos- 
sible, insomuch  that  she  fiiils  alto- 
getlier  in  carrying  it  out ;  and,  break- 
ing down  in  the  unfinished  sketch 
of  the  jealous  inother,  hastily  breaks 
into  more  satisfactory  ground.  By 
way  of  spite  and  wretchedness,  to 
show  how  important  she  c<>uld  make 
herself  (though  certainly  the  very 
oddest  way.  of  impressing  her  im- 
portance upthi  an  English  baronet, 
was  to  become  a  French  pMteur*a 
wife),  the  unhappy  mother  marries 
M.  Tonrneur  of  the  French  Protes- 
tant Church,  and  immediately  the 
scene  changes  from  the  Parisian 
lodgings  and  Elizabeth's  pretty  toi- 
lettes and  balls  and  triumphs,  to  an 
altogether  new  interior — the  bare, 
ungraceful,  and  self-denying  home 
of  the  French  Reformed  minister. 
The  pasttur  is,  with  French  varia- 
tions, very  much  like  an  Evangelical 
Low-Church  divine.  Ilis  house  is 
full  of  nothing  but  prayer-meetings, 
Bible-readings,  and  cliari table  or 
missionary  labours ;  yet  it  is  no 
unctuous  shepherd  or  bhnd  hypo- 
crite common  to  novels  against 
whose  now  rule  the  undisciplined 
Elizabeth  rebels.  M.  T(>urneur  is 
not  given  as  a  full  portrait.  He  is 
little  more  than  a  sketch,  appear- 
ing in  the  background  of  the 
picture,  which  the  unhappy  giri 
who  gives  so  much  trouble  to  his 
household  fills  up,  with  her  disor- 
dered vellow  hair,  her  tearful  blue 
eyes,  her  listless  wretchedness  and 
rebellion ;  but  the  sketch  is  very 
forcible — more  telling  tlian  many 
elaborate  descriptions.  Here  is  a 
little  vignette  of  M.  Tourneur  at 
one  of  his  prayer-meetings,  when 
even  the  unhappy  ElizaWth,  who 
hates  prayer-meetings,  and  makes  no 
secret  of  her  sentiment**,  "  could  not 
resist  the  charm  of  his  manner 
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**  Ii»  face  lit  up  with  Christian  fer- 
Toar,  Ikxs  eyes  shuue  and  gleamed  with 
kiotlneM,  lua  voice  when  ne  began  to 
•peak  thrilled  with  earnestness  aud  ein- 
cerity.  There  was  at  times  a  wonderful 
pow«r  about  the  frail  little  man — the 
]H)wer  which  is  won  in  many  a  desperate 
Mcret  struggle — the  oower  whiuh  comes 
frum  a  whole  life  oi  deep  feeliug  and 
earnest  endeavour.  No  wonder  tliat 
Stepheo  Tourneur,  who  had  so  often 
wrestled  with  the  angel  and  overcome 
his  own  passionate  spirit,  should  have 
faifluence  over  others  less  strong,  less 
impetuous  than  hi>  own.  Elly  could  not 
but  admire  and  love  him ;  many  of  his 
followers  worshipped  him  with  the  most 
affeetin^  devi>tion.  Anthony,  his  son, 
loved  bun  too,  and  would  have  died  for 
him  in  a  quiet  way,  but  he  did  not 
blindly  believe  in  his  father. 

**  But  listen!  what  a  host  of  eloquent 
words,  of  tender  thoughts,  come  alive 
from  his  lips  to-night.  What  reverent 
(kith,  what  charity,  what  fervour!  The 
people's  eves  were  fixed  upon  his  kind 
eloquent  face,  and  their  hearts  all  beat 
in  svmpathv  with  his  own.  One  or  two 
of  tne  rlnglisli women  began  to  cry.  One 
French  lady  was  swaying  herself  back- 
wards and  forwards  in  rapt  attention; 
the  two  clergymen  sat  wondering  in  their 
white  neckcloths.  What  would  they 
give  to  preach  such  sermons !  And  the 
voice  went  on  uttering,  entreating,  en- 
eouraging,  rbing  and  sinking,  ringing 
with  passionate  cadence.  It  ceased  at 
last,  and  the  only  sounds  in  the  ro(»m 
were  a  few  sighs  and  the  suppre-sed  subs 
of  one  or  two  women.  Elizabeth  sighed 
aniohg  others,  and  sat  very  still,  with 
her  hands  clasped  in  her  lap.  For  the 
first  time  in  her  life  she  was  wondering 
whether  she  had  not  nerhaps  been  in 
the  wrong  hitherto,  ana  Tourneur  and 
Madame  Jacob  and  all  the  rest  in  the 
right ;  and  whether  happiness  was  not 
the  last  thing  to  search  for,  and  those 
things  of  which  he  had  spoken  tlie  first 
and  beat^  and  only  necessities." 

The  p<uteur*8  hoiue  is  drawn  with 
equal  vividness;  and  in  no  novel  or 
history  do  we  remember  ever  to  have 
met  with  any  narrative  so  startlingly 
distinct  and  real  as  tlie  account  of  his 
itep-danghtcr's  life  in  a  house  which 
hu  abiMilately  no  attraction  for  her, 
whose  ways  are  not  her  ways,  whose 
oectDi[Hitiun8  and  pleaeares  are  all  ut- 
terly distaatelu).   In  ordinary  life  we 


seldom,  it  is  true,  see  anything  like 
Elizabeth's  utter  tedium  and  hopeless- 
ness; but  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  many  a  jwor  young  heart  would 
throb  re?|)onsive  to  this  bold  voice  if 
it  only  dared  sav  what  was  in  it.  It  ' 
c  )mes  to  us  like  an  utterance  out  of 
unutterable  depths  of  tedium  and 
weariness,  and  dull  unappreciated  suf- 
fering. To  be  sure,  what  does  the 
girl  want?  only  balls,  parties,  gay 
dresses,  people  to  admire  and  behold 
h*;r  in  lier  beauty— plea'^u re,  in  short; 
but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  youth  has 
a  terrible  aptitude  for  that  kind  of 
longing.  In  the  quiet,  amid  the  un- 
eventful day,  the  poor  naughty  spoiled 
child  comes  to  this  horrible  pause  in 
her  lite;  aud  being  totally  unditcipliu- 
ed  and  ignorant  of  all  things  in  earth 
and  heaven  beyond  her  own  will,  and 
what  she  tliinks  her  happiness,  here 
is  the  plain  unvarnished  description 
of  Elizabeth's  woes  :•— 

*•  The  house  is  built  with  two  long  low 
winga ;  it  has  a  dreary,  moated-grange 
sort  of  look ;  and  see,  standing  at  one  of 
the  upper  windows,  is  not  that  Hlizabeth 
looking  out?  An  old  woman  in  a  blue 
gown  and  a  white  coif  is  uunipiug  water 
at  the  pump,  some  miseraole  canaries  are 
piping  shrilly  out  of  green  cages;  the 
old  woman  ctocka  away,  with  her  subots 
echoing  ov«r  the  stones,  the  canaries 
cease  their  ]>iping,  and  then  nobody  else 
comes.  There  are  two  or  three  tall  pop- 
lar trees  growing  along  the  wall,  which 
shiver  plaintively ;  a  few  chmds  drift  by, 
and  a  veiy  distant  faint  sound  of  military 
music  comes  borne  on  the  wind.  *  Ah, 
how  dull  it  is  to  be  here !  ah,  how  I 
hate  it,  how  I  hate  them  all  I'  Elizabeth 
is  saying  to  herself.  *  There  is  some  mu- 
sic, all  the  Champs  Elysees  are  crowded 
with  people,  the  soldiei*s  are  marching 
along  with  glistening  bayonets  and  fia^s 
flying.  Not  one  of  them  thir.ks  that  m 
a  dismal  house  not  very  far  away  there 
is  anybody  so  unhappy  as  I  am.  This 
day  year — it  breaks  my  heart  to  think 
of  it—1  was  nineteen ;  to-day  I  am  twen- 
ty, aud  I  feel  a  hundred.  Oh  what  a 
sin  and  shame  it  is  to  condemn  me  to 
this  hateful  life  I  Oh  what  wicked  peo- 
ple these  good  people  are  1  Oh  how  dull  I 
oh  how  stupid  1  on  how  prosy  1  Oh  how 
I  wish  I  was  dead  and  they  were  dead, 
and  it  was  all  over!' 

•*  How  many  weary  yawns,  I  wonder. 
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had  poor  Elizabeth  yawned  since  that 
first  night  when  M.'Tourueur  came  to 
teal  With  what  distaste  she  set  herself 
to  live  her  new  life,  I  cannot  attempt  to 
tell  you.  It  bored  her,  and  wearied  and 
displeased  her;  and  she  made  no  secret 
of  her  displeasure,  you  may  be  certain. 
.  .  .  To-day,  for  two  mortal  hours,  she 
atood  leaning  at  that  window  with  the 
refrain  of  the  distant  music  echoing  in 
her  ears  long  after  it  had  died  away.  It 
was  like  the  remembrance  of  the  past 
pleasures  of  her  short  life.  Such  a  long- 
ing for  sympathy,  for  congenial  spirits, 
for  the  pleasures  she  loved  so  dearly, 
eame  over  her,  that  the  great  hot  tears 
welled  into  her  eyes ;  and  the  bitterest 
tears  are  those  which  do  not  fall  Tlie 
gate  bell  rang  at  last,  and  Clementine 
walked  across  the  yard  to  unbolt,  to 
unbar,  and  to  let  in  Monsieur  Toumeur, 
with  books  under  his  arm  and  a  big  stick. 
Then  the  bell  rang  again,  and  Madame 
Tourneur  followed,  dressed  in  prim  scant 
elothes,  accompanied  by  anotner  person 
even  primmer  and  scantier  than  herself. 
This  was  a  widowed  step-sister  of  M. 
Toumeur's,  who  unluckily  had  no  house 
of  her  own,  so  the  good  man  received 
her  and  her  children  into  his.  Lastly, 
Elizabeth  from  her  window  sawAnthony 
•rrive,  with  four  of  the  young  Protes- 
tants, all  swiriffing  their  legs  an  I  arms 
(the  fifth  was  detained  at  home  with  a 
bad  swelled  face).  All  the  others  were 
now  coming  back  to  dinner  after  attend- 
ing a  class  at  the  Pasteur  Boulot's.  They 
elattered  past  the  door  of  Elly's  room 
— a  bare  little  chamber,  with  one  white 
eurtain  she  had  nailed  up  herself,  and  a 
straight  bed  and  a  chair.  A  clock  struck 
five.  A  melancholy  bell  presently  sound- 
ed through  the  house,  and  a  strong  smell 
of  cabbage  came  in  at  the  open  window. 
Elly  looked  in  the  glass;  her  rough  hair 
was  all  standing  on  end  curling;  her 
hands  were  streaked  with  chalk  and 
brick  from  the  window ;  her  washed-out 
blue  cotton  gown  was  creased  and  tum- 
bled. What  did  it  matter?  She  shook 
her  head,  as  she  had  a  way  of  doing, 
and  went  down-stairs  as  she  was." 

The  pd^er  of  thie  picture,  and  of 
moch  that  follows,  lies  in  its  perfect 
plainness  and  nnezaggerated  candour. 
The  anthor  does  not  pretend  that  it 
was  love  concealed  which  preyed  on 
her  poor  Elly,  or  any  sentimental  or 
romantic  grievance.  It  is  pure  dull- 
Dfitt — disgost  with  her  life — cravings 


for  pleasure,  for  happinees,  in  the  most 
snperflcial  meaning  of  the  word.  Nei- 
ther do  any  exalted  sentiments  sapport 
the  sufferer.  She  makes  no  pretence 
of  putting  up  with  it,  no  effort  to  con- 
tent herseln  On  the  contrary,  she 
tries  by  all  means  in  her  power  to 
make  everybody  else  as  unhappy  as 
she  is,  and  drags  along  the  tedious,  idle 
days  in  an  ill-tempered  despair.  Then 
she  is  tantalised  with  a  hope  of  seeing 
the  Dampiers  again,  and  sinks  into 
deeper  despondency  than  ever  when 
she  finds  they  have  passed  through 
Paris  without  seeing  her.  Then  l^r 
John,  still  hankering  after  the  poor 

gretty  girl,  whom  he  cannot  make  up 
is  mind  about,  turns  up  unexpectedly 
in  a  moment  of  especial  aggravation, 
when  Madame  Tourneur  is  out  of  the 
way,  and  brings  happiness  back  to  the 
thoughtless  creature.  He  takes  her 
for  clandestine  drives,  making  plana- 
ble  excuses  to  himself — and  to  picture 
galleries,  and  finally  to  the  theatre — 
wrapping  poor,  childish  Elly  into  a 
fooPs  paradise  of  momentary  blist. 
When  they  are  found  there  by  her 
stepfather,  just  after  Elizabeth  has 
discovered  that  her  companion  is  now 
betrothed  to  his  cousin  Tishy,  black 
despair  falls  upon  the  poor  girl.  She 
sinks  into  a  fever,  while  the  well- 
meaning,  unlucky  lover — who  is  not 
her  lover  after  all — wanders  about 
like  a  ghost,  ready  eat  himseld 
Thus  the  first  fytte  of  the  story  ends. 
It  is  not  muc)i  of  a  story,  as  every- 
body will  perceive.  It  is  only  a  very 
strange  novel  revelation,  done  in  a 
very  dauntless  and  striking  way,  of  a 
girl's  perverse,  eager,  foolish  heart — 
in  one  way  a  selfi^^h  girl,  thinking  how 
to  be  happy  and  nothing  else;  never 
attempting  to  be  good,  and  seeing  hap- 
piness only  in  its  vulgar  aspect,  as  a 
matter  of  drives,  theatres,  and  attend- 
ant admirers.  The  power  which  makes 
us  fuUow  Elizabeth  through  all  her 
sulkiness  and  misery — through  her 
foolish  joy  and  exhilaration  and  stolen 
pleasures — cannot  be  an  inconsidera- 
ble power.  It  will  call  back  ghosts  of 
recollections  to  the  hearts  of  women 
who  were  once  girls,  and  know  what 
it  means;  and  it  bears  every  mark  of 
deep  veracity  as  a  real  study  of  life. 
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The  wcond  portion  of  the  tale 
fhows  OS  Elizabiith  in  the  hands  of 
MiBB  Dampier — tk  pleasant  tjpe  of 
the  maiden  annt,  wLo  intiTvenes  for 
good  in  so  many  stories:  Elizabeth 
trying  to  be  good,  recovering  her 
health,  trying  to  recover  her  spirits, 
and  to  jgiTe  np  John  with  a  good 
grace.  The  picture  of  the  oonva- 
lesoent  is  prettily  done,  bat  it  is 
leas  striking,  as  was  to  be  expect- 
ed, than  that  of  the  colprit.  The 
narrative,  such  as  it  is,  gets  too 
mnoh  for  the  authqr.  It  tangk^s 
about  her  hands,  and  embarras^ses 
her,  and  rather  puts  her  out  in  her 
vork;  but  still  she  gets  through 
with  it  in  a  confused  way.  Elly  has 
three  i)eople  who  make  love  to  her 
in  the  coarse  of  the  volume — An- 
thony Toumeur,  and  Sir  Jolm,  atid 
a  cousin  of  Sir  John's,  Will  Dain- 
pier,  who  is  a  cordial  apparition — a 
junii  of  three-<iuarter  face;  but  we 
ire  not  led  to  infer  that  any  hearts 
tre  irretrievably  broken  duriug  the 
whole  business;  and  there  are 
a  few  (xscasions  ocourring  in  the 
hook,  like  vivid  moments  in  actual 
life,  when  £ily  and  her  surround- 
ings quite  stand  ont  in  palpable 
reality  from  the  st*iry,  which,  after 
til,  is  only  a  framework  tor  this 
rirl  whose  personality  pervades  it 
She  has  been  taken  out  for  a  drive, 
in  the  passage  we  quote  below — has 
been  very  wretched,  very  rude  to 
her  companions,  turning  with  sharp 
words  upon  their  efforts  ut  oonsola- 
lation — having  jll^t  of  her  own  will 
finally  given  up  Sir  John,  but  be- 
ing, in  her  outspoken  candor,  un- 
able to  say  that  she  does  not  re- 
gret her  decision."  "Do  you  think 
that  when  a  girl  gives  up  what  she 
likes  best  in  the  world  she  is  not 
•orry? — I  am  horribly  sorry,*'  says 
thiti  yiiong  lady,  who  does  not  under- 
stand what  keeping  up  appi*arances 
means ;  and  so,  very  miserable,  per- 
mits herself  to  be  driven  up  the  hill. 

**  TTiey  were  going  towards  a  brown 
charch  that  was  etanding  on  the  top  of 
a  hilL  It  mutt  have  been  built  by  the 
Dues  a  tliousand  years  ago.  There  it 
ttood«  looking  out  at  the  »eii,  brown, 
grim,  aolitary,  with  its  graveyard  on  the 
biUiide.  Treea  were  olustenng  down  in 


a  valley  below,  but  here  up  above  it  was 
all  blaek«  bare,  and  solitary,  only  tinted 
and  painted  hy  the  brown  and  purple 
sunshine.  They  stopped  the  carriage  a 
little  way  o£f/and  got  out  and  passed 
through  8  gate,  and  walked  up  to  the 
hill-top.  Elly  went  first,  Will  followed, 
and  Mi(»Dampit'r«ame  slowly  after.  As 
Elly  reached  the  top  of  the  hill,  she 
tutned  round  and  stood  against  the  land- 
scape, like  a  picture  with  a  background, 
and  looked  back  and  said,  '  Do  you 
heart'  The  organ  inside  the  church  was 
playing  a  chant,  and  pi(*8ently  some 
voices  began  chanting  to  thu  playing  of 
the  organ.  Elly  went  across  ihe  grave- 
yard, and  leant  against  the  porch,  listen- 
ing. Five  minutes  went  by ;  her  auger 
was  melting  nway.  It  was  exquisitely 
clear,  peaceful,  and  tranquil  here,  up 
on  this  hill,  where  the  dead  people  were 
lying  among  the  groAii  and  daisies.  All 
the  bitterness  went  awiiy  uut  of  her 
heart  somehow,  in  the  golden  glow.  She 
siiid  to  herself  that  she  felt  now  suddenly 
for  the  first  time  as  if  nhe  could  bury  her 
fancy,  and  leave  it  behind  her  in  this 
quiet  place.  As  the  chant  went  on,  her 
whole  heart  uttered  in  hnrmony  with  it^ 
though  her  lips  were  silent.  She  did  not 
say  to  herself  what  a  siimll  thing  it  was 
that  had  troubled  her ;  what  vast  com- 
binations w^ere  here  to  make  her  ha[>py  I 
— hilU  vales,  light,  with  itd  wondrous 
refractions,  harmony,  colour  ;  the  great 
ocean,  the  great  world,  rolling  on  amid 
the  greater  worlds  around,  iiut  she  felt 
it  somehow.  The  voices  ceased,  and  all 
was  very  silent.' 

The  last  scene  we  shall  quote 
contains  a  picture  still  more  strik- 
ing. Sir  John  Dampier  is  crossing 
in  the  boat  to  France,  having  been 
in  England  unknown  to  Elizabeth, 
and  has  begged  his  cousin  Will  to 
bring  her  to  the  pit^r,  without  ex- 
plaining why,  that  he  might  see  her 
once  again : — 

"  Cannot  you  imagine  the  great  boat 
passing  close  at  their  fcft.  going  out  in 
the  night  into  the  open  sea — the  streaks 
of  light  in  the  west — Klly.  with  flushed 
rosy-red  cheeks,  like  tlie  sunset,  stand- 
ing under  the  light  housf,  and  talking  in 
her  gentle  voice,  and  looking  out,  saying 
it  would  be  fine  to-morrow  >  Can't  you 
fancy  poorSir  J  >hn  leaninjir  iigaiiista  pile 
of  baggage,  smoking  \\  cigar,  and  looking 
up  wistfully  ?  As  hehlid  p.-it^t  lie  actually 
cauglit  the  tone  of  her  voice.  Like  a 
drowning  man,  who  can  see.  in  one  in- 
itaut,years  of  his  post  life  flashing  before 
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him,  Sir  John  eaw  Elly — a  woman  with 
lines  of  care  in  her  face — standing  there 
in  the  light  of  the  lamp,  with  the  red 
streams  of  sunset  beyono,  and  the  night 
closing  in  all  r«>und  about:  and  then 
he  saw  her,  as  he  had  seen  her  once — 
a  happy,  unconsciona-girl,  brightening, 
■miling  at  his  coming^  and  as  the  pic- 
iure  travelled  on,  a  sad  girl  meeting  him 
in  Uie  street  by  chance — a  desperate, 
almost  broken-hearted  woman,  looking 
up  greyly  into  his  face  in  the  theatre. 
PuflF— puffi— it  was  all  over— slio  was 
still  smiling  btffore  his  eyes.  One  last, 
glimjwe  of  the  two,  and  they  had  dis- 
appeared, lie  slipped  away  right  out  of 
her  existence,  and  she  did  nut  even  ^uess 
tiiat  he  had  been  near.  She  stood  un- 
witting for  an  instant^  watching  the 
boat  as  it  tossed  out  to  sea,  and  then 
said,  *  Now  we  will  go  home.*  " 

We  need  not  follow  the  tale  to  Its 
conclusion,  in  which  at  last,  not- 
withstanding circumstances,  the  au- 
thor, smitten  with  a  natural  com- 
punction, and  evidently  still  believ- 
ing in  happiness  for  her  own  part, 
makes  her  Elizfibeth  happy  with  her 
extremely  unsatisfactory  lover;  for 
the  story  is  naught,  as  may  be  per- 
ceived. But  the  faculty  which  can 
execute  a  series  of  little  pictures  so 
vivid  and  lifelike,  and  which  has  the 
mind  to  conceive,  and  the  courage 
to  utter,  so  singular  a  disclosure  of 
the  secrets  which  lie  within  that 
mist  of  vir{:inal  sanctity  and  sup- 
posed angelhood  in  which  the  heart 
of  a  pretty  girl  is  veiled  from  close 
Inspection,  is  one  of  no  small  power 
and  promise.  The  story  is  defective, 
the  conception  bad,  so  far  as  re- 
spects tlie  jealous  mother — ^but  Eli- 
aibeth  redeems  the  whole.  It  is 
utterly  impossible  to  approve  of  her 
In  any  |)oint  of  view;  but  quite  as 
little  is  it  jKissible  to  refrain  from 
liking  and  l>eing  interested  in  her. 
She  is  not  an  elevated  character, 
nor  is  there  room  for  nmch  poetry 
or  romantic  feeling  about  this  un- 
instructed,  undisciplined,  quick-tem- 
pered, and,  indeed,  selfish  girl;  but 
there  is  a  daring  reality  about  her 
which  few  heroines  of  a  high  type 
possess ;  and  her  story  looks  like  an  ac- 
tual chapter,  told  with  an  unreserve  al- 
most unexampled  in  fiction,  out  of  a  life. 
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It  would  be  hard  to  find  another 
picture,  of  equal  unity  and  com- 
pleteness, of  which  to  make  a  com- 
panion to  tliis  ^markable  little  vol- 
nme;  for,  indeed,  there  are  few 
writers  who  have  sbflScient  confi- 
dence in  their  own  powers  and  re- 
sources to  concentrate  the  interest 
BO  entirely  in  one  figure.  Novels 
with  a  social  pnr[)Ose— novels  de- 
voted to  any  form  of  special  plead- 
ing— are  scarcely  to  be  judged  on 
mere  grounds  of  art;  neither  is  a 
rare  aud  chance  work  of  genius^ 
which  is  only  in  form  a  novel — 
Bucli  as  the  wonderful  book,  full  of  all 
manner  of  poetic  instinct  and  tender 
wisdom,  called  *  David  Elginbrod/ 
which  neither  our  space  nor  purpose 
at  present  pi  rmits  us  to  enter  on — 
a  fit  matter  to  be  discussed  in  this 
connection.  The  next  work  we  take 
up  is  one  which,  though  totally  dif- 
fering in  character  from  *  The  Story 
of  Elizabetli,'  is,  like  that  story,  in- 
nocent of  the  sensational  artifices 
and*  favourite  criminalities  of  the 
day.  It  is  t'  e  work  of  a  writer 
who,  though  anonymous,  haa  al- 
ready won  a  place  among  his  con- 
temporaries, and  whose  aim  seems 
to  be  the  treatment  of  oertun 
vexed  quistions  which  lie  between 
the  Church  and  the  society.  He  has 
taken  up  boldly  the  nn[)opular  side 
in  the  long  controversy  between  the 
relipous  and  the  non-religions 
world,  and  has  ventured  to  beseech 
and  conciliate  the  charity  of  the 
public  not  only  for  the  dnners, 
whom  it  is  disposed,  at  least  in 
biHjks,  to  l>e  charitable  tr>,  but  for 
the  good'  people  for  whom  it  has 
no  natural  favour.  He  has  showD, 
in  *  High  Church,'  how  a  Tractarian 
clergyman  may  stir  up  a  town  into 
miserable  strife,  .and  rend  even 
homes  asunder,  witliont  really  in- 
tending any  less  result  in  his  heart 
and  mind  than  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  good  of  man;  and,  in 
*No  Church,'  has  disclosed  the 
natural  virtues  of  an  anti-cbnrch- 
going  family  in  juxtaposition 
with  the  loftier  and  less  variable 
goodness  of  the  pious  persons  upon 
whom  the  non  religionists  look  with 
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suspicion.    It  is  a  fashion  of  the 
ilav,  and  a  fashion  sot  hy  some  of 
our  greatest  writers,  to  find  out 
nthcr  a  centre  of  meanness  in  alU 
good  actions,  than  a  sonl  of  good- 
ness in  things  evil.     The  former 
philosophy  may  ]>e  the  more  piqaant 
tnd  ainnsing,  bat  he  is  a  greater 
benefactor  to  ns  who  teaches  us  to 
think  better  of  oar  kind,  than  he 
whose  endeavour  it  is  to  direct  our 
eyes  to  the  worst  side  of  human  na- 
ture.   In  *Ol»urch  and  Chapel,'*  the 
author  has  tried  a  different  and  more 
difficult  qaestion.    Th«  ohjict  of  tlie 
book,  as  it  lies  on  the  surface,  is  to 
show  how  entirely  external  are  the 
disagreemeDts   between   the  good 
Chnrc!iinan  and  the  good  Dissenter ; 
and  how  the  two  require  only  to  bo 
brought  t(»gether  and  see  each  other's 
hearts,  to  secure  their  entire  brother- 
hood and  co-operation  in  all  g<>od 
works.     From  this  endeavour  the 
book  takes'  its  name,  and  many  of  its 
wenes  are  devoted  to  this  purpose; 
but  nnderneath  this  public  ol>ject 
Ucs  the  individual  story,  which,  after 
all,  must  be  the  soul  of  every  novel. 
The  story  here  is  of  a  trusttul,  hon- 
outahle, "warm-hearted  man,  not  very 
wise  nor  very  steadfast,  whom  a 
sudden    and  cruel  disappointment 
in  the  love  which  had  been  his 
hope  for  years,  snddenly  casts  loose 
from  all  his  traditional  moorings  of 
virtue  and  purity.     This  hen),  Ro- 
bert Bay  ford,  is  a  very  powerful 
and  efii'Ctive  conception.     He  is 
good,  he  is  brave,  lie  is  true,  and 
fiill  of  a  natural  honour  and  recti- 
tude—clear-sighted enough  to  see 
the  weakness  of  both  Church  and 
Chapel,  and  to  smile  at  the  precision 
of  his  Bnither  the  Dissenting  minis- 
ter on  the  one  hand,  and  the  priei>tly 
peculiarities  of  the  rector  on  the 
other,  thoagh  without  any  actual 
bold  for  himself  upon  the  higher 
principles  of  life.   This  cheerful  and 
genial  man  of  the  world  occupies  at 
first  quite  a  superior  position  be- 
tween the  two  contending  parties 
in  the  little  town  of  Chipnam.  He 
perceives  their  weaknesses  on  both 
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sides — ^hc  laughs  in  his  good-hu- 
moured way  at  the  curious  jorkv 
figure  of  a  certain  eccentric  sectari- 
an, Josiah  Glade,  whose  odd  portrait 
is  done  with  great  zest  and  humour; 
and  even  surveys  from  a  cheerful 
elevation  of  common  sense,  the 
High  Church  affectations  of  the 
handsome  rector.  For  himself  it 
is  apparent  that  he  has  no  special 
religious  impressions  one  way  or 
other,  nor  feels  any  want  of  them. 
The  .situation  is  very  i^kilfully  man- 
aged, and  the  aspect  of  the  man, 
secure  in  his  own  good  fortune  and 
happiness,  is  rendered  with  great 
I)ower  and  effect.  Even  when  the 
foundations  of  his  structure  of  hap- 
piness are  tottering  under  his  feet> 
the  honest  heart  which  suspects  no- 
body fears  nothing,  and  will  not 
be  forewarned.  He  goes  al)Out  with 
a  genial  confidence,  seeing  other 
people's  defects  and  mistakes  with 
clear-sighted  but  indulgent  eyes; 
his  is  the  house  built  upon  the  sand, 
but  he  is  unaware  of  it  until  the 
moment  when  it  fulls  about  his  ears. 

This  is  a  remarkable  picture — an 
itnpersonation  more  striking  than 
the  author  himself  seems  to  be  a- 
ware  of — for  he  breaks  ruthlessly 
into  the  central  interest  of  the  story, 
with  his  Dissenters  and  CImrchmen 
who  are  less  interesting.  At  length 
the  catastrophe,  which  has  been 
prepiiring  from  the  commencement 
of  the  w(»rk,  overwhelms  the  happy 
man.  He  discovers  that  his  be- 
trothed, wliom  he  has  come  home 
to  marry,  and  to  whom  he  has  been 
engaged  for  five  years,  since  she  was 
sixteen,  has  no  response  to  make  to 
his  energetic  love,  but  is  afraid  of 
him,  and  longs  to  be  free.  The 
revulsion  is  overwhelming.  All  his 
goodheartedness  is  not  enough  to 
preserve  him  from  the  moral  conse- 
quences of  tills  overthrowal  of  all 
his  hopes  and  trust.  The  book  is 
one  from  which  it  is  difficult  to 
quote  detached  scenes,  and  whioh 
contains  no  picture  so  vivid  and 
distinct,  giving  a  whole  dramatic 
act  in  one  visible  moment,  as  those 
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of  *  Elizabeth.'  The  intimation  of 
his  downfall  comea  to  R(>lH?rt  Bay- 
ford  as  follows : — 

"  *  I  have  brought  you  bad  news^' 
was  the  sorrowful  reply. 

"'Well,  we  can  bear  it  There  is 
only  one  piece  of  news  that  would  floor 
a  man  much.' 

**  *  And  that  news  Y 

"*Stop  a  bit'  said  Robert,  turning 
pale;  *is  there  anything  very  bad 
coming,  that  it  requires  a  man  to  pre- 
pare hitnselft' 

'  What  in  very  bad  or  very  good  is 
not  distinguishable  at  a  glance,  Bob. 
.  .  .  Think,  dear  brother,  that  it  is 
God's  will  that  one  fair  h(»pe  should  be 
taken  from  you  ;  that  no  one  regrets  it, 
for  your  own  sake,  more  than  1 — know- 
ing what  a  great,  good  heart  yours  is, 
and  how  it  was  net  upon  this.* 

**  *  Upon  thi9y  echoed  Kobert  ab- 
sently. 

'*  lie  had  pushed  his  chair  back  from 
thetuble,  and  was  flitting  with  his  hands 
clasped,  and  his  tlionghtful  face  turned 
from  hiA  brother.  Jle  knew  it  all,  then, 
but  he  could  not  realise  it  yet  How  it 
had  all  come  about,  and  what  would  be 
the  end  of  it  f 

"  '  You  know,  Bob,  that  I  am  speak- 
ing of  Amy  Saville  V 

*  1  guet«t«e«l  as  much.  Well,  what  of 
herT  he  asked,  more  sharply;  *what 
have  you  heard  }  That  she  is  tired  of  nwV 
'  riiat  her  love  was  a  fallacy,  and 
unworthy  of  yours.  .  .  .  iXon't  think 
of  thiri  bitterly,  Kobert  Do  remember 
liim  who  senas  these  trials  for  our  good. 
Life  has  gone  smoothU  with  you  until 
now ;  at  the  first  checK  do  not  call  it  all 
a  mockery.' 

"  '  1  am  not  a  parson.* 

"  'Only  the  brother  of  a  parson,  who 
would  give  t«n  years  of  his  life  to  know 
what  is  best  to  c>ay  to  you  now.' 

"  *Stty  nothingV  a»<l  Uobcn  Bayford 
sprang  to  his  ftct;  'it  is  so  much  the 
best' 

"  '  Ah,  but  I  must  say  that  you  and  I 
shoulil  take  comfort  together,  and  have 
the  power  to  sustain  each  other  when  a 
sliocK  such  as  this  falls  on  one  of  us. 
You  forget  the  old  II  other,  Robert,  who 
taught  us  to  h>ve  and  trust  in  each  other 
— that  mother  you  spoke  of  when  you 
came  back  to  Chipuam.' 

** '  Gro<l  forget  me,  when  I  do,'  he 
cried  ;  '  bui,  Jenimy,  I  mustn't  be 
preached  at  yet  awhile.  Give  me  time 
»Ut  me  get^n  to  the  Downs— let  me 
get  out  of  this  house.' 

**  *  iWt  look  so  reckless.' 

"  '  If  you  don't  see  me  for  a  day  or 


two — say  even  a  week  or  two — don't 
think  that  I  have  drowned  myself: 
that's  out  of  my  line,  you  know.*  But 
I  can't  stop  here.' 

'*  *  Don't  hurry  awsy  in  this  mad 
mood,  for  God's  sake  I'  cried  his  brother 
alarmed. 

'  1  shall  come  back  again,  sober  as 
a  judge,'  he  said,  scornfully. 
'Do  you  mean  itf 

" '  Oh,  yes.  Go  on  with  everything 
as  usual.  Tell  them  to  hurry  on  with 
the  villa;  I  shall  wish  it  completed  by 
Michaelmas.    Good-bye.' " 

And  so  the  disappointed  man 
ras^hcs  away.  When  the  boose  to 
which  lie  had  hoped  to  carry  his 
bride  is  completed,  he  c^aoea  back 
in  gay,  bad  company,  with  a  party 
of  roving  men  and  equivocal  fadiea 
— one  of  whom  remains  with  the 
lost  and  reckless  man.  Not  that 
he  loves  her  or  anyUnly — but  her 
protector  has  deserted  her,  aod 
the  two  ai-e  equally  ho{)eless  and 
dt'sperate.  After  various  vagae 
attempts  at  ex(>ostulution,  the  gnod 
brother,  who  has  a  trne  talent  for 
preaching,  comes  to  make  one  last 
appeal,  which  is  utterly  uusacoeet- 
ful,  as  was  to  be  exi»ccted  : — 

"Their  hands  parted,  and  James  Bay- 
ford  passed  on  to  the  door;  whereat 
the  Woman  a£frighted  at  all  this,  was 
still  standing  or  crouching. 

*•  •  Do  you  ever  think  ?*  he  said  to  her, 
suddenly. 

"  '  I — I  hope  so,  sir.' 

** 'Think  of  the  wreck  of  a  good 
man  yon<}er,  and  that  it  is  your  work. 
In  the  future,  remember  whot  you  found 
him  first,  and  pray  (iod  to  foi^ive  you.' 

"  He  went  on  to  the  hall,  looked  baek 
a  moment  opened  the  door,  and  passed 
out  The  door  closed,  and  he  had  left 
that  house  for  ever.  Cii^y  Daly  gave  one 
panther  like  leap  into  the  rmim  he  had 
quitted,  and  fastened  both  her  hands  on 
Robert  Bavford's  arm.  Robert  looked 
down  sttdicily  at  the  carpet,  and  his  face 
assumed  no  brighter  ezpre^rion  to  find 
the  saint  replaced  by  the  sinner,  the  re- 
prover hy  the  (emptVej»s. 

"  ♦  Well  r  he  said. 

"  •  Oh  that  dreadful  brother  of  yours  1 
—that  ' 

"'Silence,  if  you  plense!  His  name 
is  sacred  with  me;  once  for  all,  bear 
that  in  remembrance.' 

*"  He  Iws  turned  you  against  me — ^he 
has  turned  you  against  me,  she  shrieked. 

»»*>'o.' 

" '  You  are  angry  with  met' 
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'  Oh  Robert,  don't  think  of  all  that 
he  hfts  taidi  I  couldn't  think  of  such 
erael  words  and  live.  He's  a  minister, 
and  must  talk  like  this.  My  father  was 
a  minister,  too/  with  a  short  laugh,  *  but 
ke  didn't  take  half  the  care  of  me  that 
Tonr  brother  does  of  yon.  Oh,  don't  let 
him  set  von  against  me.  I  will  be  ever 
tnie  and  honest  and  faithful  to  you  all 
my  life.  May  I  drop  down  dead  when- 
ever a  false  thought  to  you  comes  across 
mer 

"•ThatwDl  do;  I  will  believe  you. 
Cissy.  You  and  I,  in  a  wild  kind  of 
desperation,  have  taken  each  other  for 
better  for  worse.  If  for  the  worse,  why, 
what  matters  f 

"What  matters!" 

And  so  the  lost  man  goes  away 
into  rain  and  degradation  of  every 
kind.  Then  all  the  good  people 
above  whom  be  has  been  standing 
In  that  careless,  smiling,  spectator- 
position  of  his,  whose  fenlts  he  has 
leen  so  dearly,  and  among  wliom 
be  has  been  a  kind  of  nmpire  In  his 
good-bcmoored  superiority,  take  to 
watching  and  preaching,  and  doing 
their  endeavour  to  recUdm  the  sin- 
otr.  The  lesson  and  the  sitaation 
tre  of  deeper  interest  by  far  than 
even  the  aathor  himself  seems  to 
idmit  or  perceive.  It  involves  the 
greatest  problem  of  life,  the  one  least 
cwy  to  explain  or  ignore.  ^*Why 
dK>nld  be  object  to  James  Bay  ford,  and 
fcel  so  great  an  interest  in  Robert?" 
iiks  the  rector  of  the  bode  of  himself. 
**Tb6  former  was  a  good  and  pioas 
Bian ;  the  latter  was  weak  and  a  sin- 
ner; the  former  was  a  man  after  his 
own  heart,  with  a  character  like  nnto 
Us;  the  latter  had  lost  his  moral  sta- 
Ufity  with  the  loss  of  a  single  hope, 
and  dashed  headlong  into  min  at 
once.'*  The  aathor  of  'Church  and 
Chapel '  givBS  no  satisfactory  answer 
to  this  qaestion ;  hot  all  his  skill  can- 
not prevent  his  readers  from  feeling 
the  virtaons  persons  fneey  and  dis- 
aj^reeable,  and  following  tlie  fortones 
of  the  mined  man  wi£h  an  interest 
nrach  more  livelv  than  is  awakened  by 
tfaoee  of  either  bissenter  or  Chorch- 
mm.  Bat  the  sudden  downfall  and 
reversal  of  drconistance^,  the  strange 
levolotion  which  niakes  Robert  Bay- 
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ford  the  inferior,  the  object  of  pity  and 
anxiety  to  those  very  people  whom  he 
has  jnst  been  in  a  brotherly  manner 
patronising,  and  the  unmistakable  cer- 
tainty that,  all  the  time,  be  is  seeing 
tlirongb  and  comprehending  them 
with  a  cleanicFS  which  they  are  in- 
capable of  attaining  as  regards  him,  is 
very  effectively  drawn.  Here  is  apcene 
in  which  the  lost  sinner  is  brought  to 
bay  by  Jo^iah  Glade,  who  is  himself  a 
piece  of  character-painting  of  the  most 
creditable  kind 

"He  appeared  to  have  no  fear  of 
meeting  any  of  his  past  associates,  but 
went  slouching  on  in  his  profitless  way, 
with  his  meerschaum  pipe  between  his 

lips  Suddenly  there  was  a  face 

looking  into  his  own  that  he  remember- 
ed vaguely ;  a  very  earnest  face  of  its 
kind,  almost  fierce  with  the  intentness 
with  which  it  surveyed  him — the  shabby 
habilimeuts,  the  beard  an^  mustache, 
the  want  of  energy  in  the  listless  atti- 
tude he  bad  assumed — each  and  all  parts 
of  a  new  estate  foreign  to  the  old,  and 
yet  offering  no  dieguiso  to  the  man— sud- 
denly standing  before  him  in  the  lighted 
streets,  and  whispering  his  name. 

"  *  Robert  Bayford.' 

"  He  w^ould  brazen  it  out  *  Who  says 
80  r 

"  *  I  say  so,*  was  the  impetuous  re- 
sponse. *  Robert  Bayford,  late  of  Chip- 
nam,  a  man  we  have  all  been  very  anx- 
ious about' 

"*  Wtf 

" '  Yes,  we,  sir,'  with  a  slight  jump  in 
the  air,  which  identified  the  speaker  to 
even  the  dulled  faculties  of  Bayford. 
'  I,  sir,  amongst  the  number,  not  the  least 
anxious  for  your  welfare,  moral  and  spi- 
ritual.   You  recognise  me 

*'  •  I  think  I  do.   You're  a  fire-eating 

Dissenter  of  the  name  of  Grade  ' 

Glade,'  corrected  the  other — 'Jo- 
siah  Glade,  your  brother-in-law.' 

"  *  Oh !  it  has  come  to  that  at  last 
Well,  I'm  sorry  for  it    Poor  Susan  1* 

"  Josiah,  ever  quick  to  dart  off  at  a 
tangent,  took  fire  at  this.  *  What  do 
you  mean  by  poor*  Susan  f  .  . .  She's  as 
happy  as  the  .day  is  long,  sir.* 

•* '  Impossible  v 

** '  Don't  you  think  I  am  calculated  to 
make  a  woman  happy  ?' 

"'Upon  my  soul  I  don't  1'  was  the 
flt*ank  response. 

''There  was  something  in  Robert 
Bayford's  laugh  that  followed  this  mere 
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frank  and  genuine  than  there  had  been 
for  a  long  while,  the  vexation  and  cha- 
grin in  Joeiah  Glade's  countenance  was 
80  highly  developed. 

"  '  We  feared  this  fall,  Mr.  Bayford. 
Tour  brother,  Mr.  AUand,  and  I  were 
all  afraid  that  a  calamity  like  this  had 
befallen  you.' 

" '  An  odd  triumvirate  to  put  their 
heads  together  and  mourn  over  my  de- 
cadence.' 

"  Bayford  thrust  his  hands  to  the 
depths  of  his  pockets,  and  smoked  his 
pipe  in  an  aosent  manner.  He  had 
taken  things  easily  of  late  ;  he  did  not 
intend  to  show  this  man  that  there  was 
anything  in  the  world  likely  to  affront 
him.  .  .  . 

"  *  You  must  give  me  more  news,  sir, 
for  your  brother.  Where  and  with  whom 
you  are  living — how  you  are  living — 
what  are  your  means  of  support — how  is 
it  that  you  arc  reduced  to  so  sad  an  ex- 
tremity ?  -Your  brother  must  see  you.* 

"*IsevCT,  by  God!'  ejaculated  Bay- 
ford. 

*'*That  will  do.  sir— that  will  do/ 
said  the  shocked  Glade.  'Don't  swear 
to  that  which  it  is  not  in  your  power 
to  prevent — which  chance  might  bring 
about  despite  any  opposition  of  your 
own.' 

"  *  I  will  never  see  him  of  my  own 
free  will.  He  who  is  the  agent  to  so 
cruel  a  meeting  is  my  enemy,  and  I  will 
hate  him  I' 

"  They  were  the  eyes  of  a  wild  beast 
behind  the  tobacco-pipe,  but  they  daunt- 
ed not  Josiah  Glad!e.  In  his  heart  he 
Uked  opposition  ;  he  had  had  too  much 
of  his  own  way  lately;  here  was  a  nice 
change  for  him  I 

"  *  You  will  acknowledge  him  to  be 
your  friend  some  day.' 

"  *  Don't  talk  like  a  fool.' 

"  Bayford  was  roused.  He  was  stand- 
ing waiting  his  opportunity  to  cross  the 
road,  and  leave  this  tiresome  compa- 
nion. Of  him  and  his  irritating  remarks 
he  had  had  enough. 

"'You  will  give  me  your  address 
that  your  brother  may  write  to  you?' 

"  'Not  L' 

"  '  I  shan^t  lose  sight  of  you. ....  If 
it  took  me  a  month  I  shouldn't  leave 
you.  I  p;NDmised  your  brother  to  find 
you  out  if  it  were  possible.* 

"  '  This  way  it  is  impossible.' 

"  •  Well  try  it,'  said  Glade  with  an 
emphatic  jerk  of  his  head. 
^"*Well,  we'll  try  it' 


"  Josiah  Glade  fell  back  a  few  paces. 
Bobert  Bayford,  as  he  walked  slowlv  up 
St  Martin's  Lane,  filled  his  pipe  afresh 
from  his  tobacco-pouch.  This  was  a 
novel  position  for  him,  and  promoted 
a  little  healthy  excitement  Mere  was 
a  game  at  crosa-purposea  with  Josiah 
Glade,  an  obstinate  Dissenter,  whom  he 
never  particularly  admired.  He  would 
give  him  a  walk  through  the  Slough  of 
Despond,  and  see  how  he  admired  it 
Slowly  up  St  Martin's  Lane,  to  the 
lively  neighbourhood  of  Seven  Diab, 
went  Robert  Bayford,  picking  out  the 
dirtiest  and  least  respectable  street^-- 
stopping  before  the .  wine-vaults  and 
beer-shope  where  the  company  was 
boisterous  or  quarrelsome;  passing 
through  the  swing  glaea-doois  into  the 
interior,  and  wasting  time  at  the  bar 
over  a  glass  of  neat  gm,  which  he  drank 
with  the  air  of  a  connoisseur  in  the 
fiery  element  It  was  a  terrible  ordeal 
for  so  stem  and  pure-minded  a  man  aa 
Glade,  but  then  he  had  been  bom  wiHi 
the  bump  of  dogged  resolve  strongly 
developed,  and  his  mind  was  made  up 
not  to  lose  sight  of  Robert  Bayforo. 
Scenes,  character,  a^d  language,  of 
which  he  had  no  previous  knowleidfffl^ 
he  made  acquaintance  with  that  night 
There  pushed  against  him,  and  sought 
to  quarrel  with  him,  horrible  women 
with  their  hair  loose  over  their  faces, 
and  having  only  a  shadowy  resemblance 
to  womanhood  by  their  ragged  habiU- 
ments — clutched  him  by  the  arm,  b^ 
ged  for  drink,  and  called  him  'my 
dear.'  ....  The  watcher  and  the 
watched  went  on  through  the  streets, 
returning  more  than  once  to  the  start- 
ing point  on  the  Strand.  Robert  Bayibrd 
felt  very  weary  with  his  long  perambu- 
lations; he  counted  the  money  in  his 
pocket,  and  then  with  a  ffrim  smile 
went  round  to  the  gallery  of  the  Adel- 
phi  Theatre,  paid  his  sixpence  for  half- 
price,  and  mounted  the  stairs,  followed 
oy  the  indefatigable  Dissenter.  Josiah 
Glade  did  not  know  whither  he  was 
being  led,  but  he  saw  sixpence  paid,  and 
he  imitated  the  example  of  him  he  was 
anxious  should  not  escape.  He  groaned 
when'  he  found  himself  in  a  theatre — a 
place  of  amusement  he  had  inveighed 
against  many  hundreds  of  times.  .... 
IiU)bert  Bayford,  on  a  seat  in  front  of  him, 
enjoyed  his  embarrassment,  and  ran  over 
in  his  mind  where  he  could  take  him 
when  the  play  was  over,  that  would  dis- 
gust him  more  with  London  life.  .  .  . 
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Before  a  f&rce  which  waa  to  wind  up  the 
erening's  entertainment,  one  or  two  of 
the  gallery  folks  retired  for  liquid  nonr- 
ishmeni,  and  came  back,  ere  the  curtain 
▼IS  drawn,  fall  of  beer  and  the  night's 
Dewa  'There*8  such  a  fire  in  Long  Acre/ 
he  heard  one  say,  Must  broken  ouc* 
Robert  Bayford  would  take  Joeiah  Glade 
to  that  fire :  in  the  crowd  there  would 
be  a  chance  to  elude  his  persecutor." 

He  does  elude  bis  persecutor,  bnt 
is  discovered  eventually,  and  se- 
parated from  his  frail  companion, 
and  reformed  and  made  happy — 
touching  the  manner  of  which  final 
experiment  we  have  onr  doubts; 
hot  the  whole  episode  of  Cissy 
Daly  is  toQching  in  the  extreme. 
There  is  no  gloss  of  false  sentiment 
m)on  her  wretched  story;  her  ori- 
nnal  motives  are  not  veiled,  nor 
ier  character  elevated  out  of  pos»- 
l^ty.  No  renovations  nor  happy 
marriage  oonld  by  possibility  come 
in  at  the  end  to  amend  her  unhappy 
wiya.  Yet  there  is  more  true 
Christian  charity  and  feeling  in  the 
nd  and  sober  tale,  than  if  Sie  poor 
flrl  had  been  shaped  into  an  ange- 
nc  Magdalen.  In  this  book,  as  in 
•Hixabeth,*  the  story  is  very  de- 
fecti?e  and  badly  oonstmcted— the 
turning-point  of  the  whole  being 
the  caprice  of  a  very  mild  specimen 
of  the  genns  heroine,  who  never 
knows  her  own  mind,  and  only 
finds  cot  that  she  loves  one  man, 
when  she  has  become  betrothed  to 
mother — a  pecnliarity  which  does 
sot,  however,  prevent  a  happy  con- 
dndon  at  the  end  of  the  third 
Tolome.  Corionsly  enongb,  how- 
over,  in  total  nnlikeness,  the  two 
books  which  we  have  been  consider- 
teg,  seem  to  agree  in  proving  that 
the  faculty  which  can  weave  an  ex- 
atiDg  narrative,  is  a  totally  different 
ODe  from  that  power  which  can 
nreal  the  secrets  of  h^man  charao- 


ter  or  the  problems  of  human  life. 
The  two  do  not  seem  capable  of 
flourishinjr  together.  As  for  the 
Aurora  Floyds,  there  are  happily 
very  few  people  living  who  would 
care  to  number  that  lady  among 
their  acquaintance.  But  the  pro- 
bability i»,  that  most  of  us  have 
known,  and  possibly  loved,  some- 
thing very  like  Elizabeth — not  to 
say  have  been  aware  in  our  own 
private  retirement  of  unrevealed 
moods  and  musings,  wonderfully 
like  those  thoughts  of  hers  in  the 
Parisian  house;  and  they  know 
little  of  human  life  who  havo  not 
paused  in  wonder  over  the  strange 
mystery  of  a  Robert  Bayford — ^a 
soul  apparently  spotless  in  pros- 
perity, nappy,  pure,  affectionate, 
what  one  might  call  innocent,  yet 
somehow  swept  off^  nobody  can  tell 
how,  into  the  most  miserable  ruin 
of  hfe.  Such  novels  have  a  higher 
use  than  the  sensation  of  the  mo- 
ment. If  due  pains  and  care  were 
bestowed  upon  them,  we  see  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  rank 
next  to  biography — works  of  more 
than  amusemeut— contributions  to- 
wards the  history  of  the  inexhausti- 
ble yet  unchanging  race.  In  this 
point  of  view  the  author  of  *The 
Story  of  Elizabeth*  has  won  an 
unusual  triumph.  She  has  rounded 
out  from  the  vacant  air  another 
recognisable  figure  of  a  living  woman 
— a  new  yet  familiar  presence.  The 
work  is  not  tlie  less  satisfactory 
because  the  conception  is  more 
matter  of  fact  than  ideal  Could 
we  have  had  something  as  true  and 
more  lovely,  it  might  have  been 
better  for  the  general  world;  but 
it  is  a  greater  triumph  of  literary 
skill  which  interests  us  in  one  of 
the  most  faulty  yet  most  vivid  char- 
acters which  modern  fiction  has  yet 
produced. 
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TRANSLATIONS   OF  HORACE. 


TnouGH  the  Greek  and  Latin 
classics  are  being  fast  dislodged 
from  their  position  as  the  ezclnsWe 
instruments  of  an  English  gentle- 
man's education,  it  would  seem  that 
tihey  are  not  yet  likely  on  that  ac- 
count to  fall  into  disrepute  before 
the  encroachments  of  utilitarian 
theory.  They  are,  indeed,  far  too 
subtly  intertwined  with  almost 
every  complexion  of  thought  hith- 
erto represented  in  our  own  na- 
tive literature,  to  permit  of  their 
ever  sinking  into  complete  oblivion 
and  neglect;  but  it  can  scarcely  be 
denied  that  a  portion  of  their  right- 
ful supremacy  was  at  one  time  in 
danger.  It  is  a  subject  of  congra- 
tulation that  the  claims  of  other 
studies  have  now  been  successfully 
vindicated  without  the  necessity  of 
altogether  subverting  the  old  sys- 
tem, and  that  the  time  has  passed 
when  a  popular  orator  could  de- 
clare, with  some  change  of  applause, 
that  a  single  copy  of  the  *  Times' 
contained  more  wisdom  than  what 
he  waa  pleased  to  call  ^Mhe  whole 
of  the  works"  of  Thucydides.  Yet 
It  must  be  admitted  that,  with  fresh 
fields  of  mental  activity  ever  widen- 
ing before  us,  the  number  of  those 
who  are  content  to  study  with  real 
effect  writers  in  a  dead  language 
will,  in  all  probability,  continue  to 
diminish,  as  compared  with  the 
general  sum  of  mtellect  in  the 
country.  And  this  consideration 
implies  a  special  work  for  the  pre- 
sent generation  of  scholars.  It  be- 
comes important,  if  the  classical  in- 
fluences which  have  so  long  worked 
for  good  in  cultivated  minds  are  in 
future  to  be  anything  else  than  a 
more  or  less  barren  memory,  and  a 
subject  of  mere  traditional  venera- 
tion, to  the  great  majority  of  Eng- 
lish readers,  that  the  books  which 


convey  those  inflnences  should  be 
well  translated  by  men  who  have 
thoroughly  imbued  themselves  with 
the  spirit  of  the  originals.  Few  will 
maintain  that  much  work  of  this 
kind,  which  can  really  be  pro- 
nounced final,  has  already  been 
acliieved ;  nor  do  we  think  it  neces- 
sary to  waste  time  in  demonstrat- 
ing that  our  predecessors  have  left 
many  new  laurels  to  be  gathered.  J 
Where  the  value  of  a  work  residci  ■ 
for  the  most  part  in  the  matter  con- 
veyed, as  is  the  case  in  most  prose  ^ 
writings,  the  task  of  translation  is  - 
in  some  degree  simplified,  though 
in  no  case,  except  that  or  a  mere 
abstract  or  chronicle,  can  vnj  reih> 
dering,  however  literal,  merit  the 
praise  of  fidelity,  if  it  fail  to  repre- 
sent what  is  generally  called  the 
style  of  the  author.  But  in  poetry, 
where  the  manner  of  the  language^ 
and  the  spirit  that  underlies  it,  are 
infinitely  more  significant,  the  ne* 
cessity  of  a  penetrating  sympatfaj 
with  the  mind  of  the  originid  writer 
becomes  far  more  apparent  Hie 
translator  must,  for  Uie  time  belngi 
actually  see  with  the  eyes,  and  hear 
with  the  ears,  and  feel  with  tiie 
heart,  of  another  man.  The  nearer 
he  attains,  for  the  purposes  of  com- 
position, to  this  transftisioii  of  moral 
and  intellectual  identity,  the  more 
habitual  and  unconscious  will  be 
his  observance  of  all  true  law,  and 
the  less  will  he  need  support  from 
any  elaborately  constructed  theory. 
If  the  practice  of  random  para- 
phrase be  excluded,  as  it  ought  to 
be,  it  is  only  by  the  development 
of  this  principle  that  a  translator 
of  ancient  verse  can  hope  to  impart 
other  than  an  antiquarian  int^^ 
to  his  labour,  and  thus  to  inspire 
his  audience  with  the  true  human-, 
izing   influences  that   pervade  all 


'  The  Odes  of  Horace,  translated  into  English  Verse,  with  a  life  and  'Notes.* 
By  Theodore  Martin.    2d  edition.  1861. 

*  The  Odes  of  llorace,  translated  into  English  Verse.'  By  John  Conington, 
KA.,  Corpus  Professor  of  Latin  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  1868. 
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pennin©  poetry.  And  it  is  precisely 
in  this  direction  that  so  wide  a  field 
for  exertion  is  still  open. 

If  such  be  the  case,  a  practical 
question  arises  as  to  where  the 
qnalities  of  a  true  translator  are 
more  likely  to  be  fooDd— whether  in 
the  few  who  can  themselves  lay  claim 
to  the  possession  of  original  genius, 
or  in  the  many  who  occupy  the 
more  attainable  level  of  reproduc- 
tive writers.  It  is  not,  perhaps, 
likely  that  any  great  poet  will  again 
devote  himself  to  translation ;  but 
it  is  none  the  less  useful  for  those 
who  do  so  devote  themselves  to  de- 
termine, not  indeed  dogmatically, 
but  sufficiently  for  the  doe  regula- 
tion of  their  own  powers,  the  ques- 
tion whether  it  is  possible  for  un- 
original poetic  talent  to  reach  the 
vrj  highest  degree  of  success  in 
this  paiticular  branch  of  literature. 
If  this  only  available  labourers  in 
the  eansa  can  be  Justified  in  aspir- 
ing to  the  best,  it  is  essential  that 
BO  onder-estimate  of  their  own  ca- 
pidties  should  induce  them  to  ac- 
«pt  the  limitation  of  aiming  at  the 
Keond  best  It  is  a  point  to  be 
KOled  rather  by  the  reason  of  the 
CMS  than  by  the  authority  of  names ; 
tbs  latter  process  would,  at  all 
events,  neoessitate  an  induction 
bued  upon  far  wider  experience 
than  we  at  least  can  pretend  to. 
Iiannnob,  then,  as  it  is  above  all 
things  to  be  demanded,  as  the  true 
nd,  that  real  poetry  in  Greek  or 
Latin  should  be  represented  by  real 
poetry  in  English,  it  would  appear 
that  supreme  excellence  in  transla- 
tion can  be  manifested  by  original' 
poets  only.  But  when  we  consider 
the  means  involved — ^when,  more- 
over, we  so  far  qualify  the  end  in 
Tiew  as  to  insist  upon  requiring 
poetry,  not  pure  and  simple,  but 
possessed  of  certain  strictly  defined 
chanMSteristics  of  manner — we  are 
led  to  decide  otherwise.  The 
ftcaitj  of  contemplating  things 
throagb  the  medium  of  another 
imigiiuuion,  is  not,  under  ordinary 
conditions,  to  be  looked  for  in  an 
(ttiiriaaJ  poet.  It  is  for  him  to  in- 
mi  with  hia  own  individual  spirit 


whatever  he  touches,  but  it  is  for 
the  translator  to  distil  everything 
through  tlie  alembic  of  a  mind  ex- 
ternal to  himself,  but  which  he  has, 
for  the  time  being,  more  or  less 
consciously  appropriated.  It  is 
enough  for  our  purpose  if  this  dis- 
tinction cannot  be  palpably  upset 
by  the  overwhelming  evidence  of  a 
long  and  uniform  series  of  facts. 
But  in  reality  the  two  examples 
which  suggest  themselves  most  pro- 
minently to  every  English  reader, 
rather  confirm  our  doctrine.  Pope 
transmuted  Homer,  but  he  could 
not  be  said  to  translate  him;  his 
very  genius  itself  prevented  him 
from  occupying  the  true  sympathe- 
tic stand-point.  In  the  same  way 
Dryden,  full  of  his  own  glorious 
stren^h,  cafi  seldom  be  mistaken 
for  Virj^ii.  The  case  of  Shelley,  on 
the  other  hand,  whose  version  of 
the  Ilynin  to  Mercury  is  simply  be- 
yond praise  for  its  truthfulness  no 
less  than  its  beauty,  ought  to  pre- 
clude us  from  pushing  the  thooir 
beyond  its  fair  limits.  It  is  enough 
if  the  consideration  of  it  should 
tend  to  remove  the  first  stumbling- 
block  of  discouragement  in  a  path 
of  literature  which  has  now  a  grow- 
ing and  distinct  significance.  We 
are  content  with  stilling  that  there 
is  apparently  no  good  reason  why 
unoriginal  verse-writers  should  not, 
if  they  pursue  the  right  means, 
attain  the  highest  success  in  trans- 
lation. Where  they  have  failed 
hitherto,  it  has  been  less  for  want 
of  inherent  ability  than  because 
they  have  subjected  themselves  to 
a  false  discipline.  They  have  either 
tried  to  reach  the  heart  of  the  poetry 
through  and  by  means  of  its  super- 
ficial characteristics,  or  they  have 
aimed  at  what  they  erroneously  call 
free  translation — the  substituting, 
that  is,  of  their  own  inferior  type 
of  thought  and  expression  for  that 
of  the  original  author.  Their  great 
help  lies  in  the  fact,  that  poetic 
sympathy  is  the  cardinal  motive 
power  in  translation,  and  that  it  is 
easier  for  them  than  it  could  be  for 
Pope  or  Dryden  to  yield  up  their 
minds  wholly  to  a  foreign  influence. 
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There  are  probably  very  few 
productioDs  in  any  language  which 
are  so  difiicult  to  traiislatx^  as  the 
Odes  of  Horace.  It  may  be  that 
no  oilier  poet  who  ever  lived  has 
possessed  in  an  equal  degree  the 
faculty  of  moulding  verses  that  so 
cut  their  mark  into  the  memory. 
I/)ng  alter  the  stress  of  worldly 
occupation  has  rubbed  out  every 
recollection  of  Homer,  Sophocles, 
and  Virgil,  we  are  still  haunted  by 
echoes  of  the  sweet  Venusian  lyrist 
There  is  scarcely  any  situation  or 
event  in  life  to  which  we  cannot 
apply  some  appropriate  sentence  or 
maxim  of  his ;  and  an  apt  quotation 
fronj  him,  wherever  encountered,  is 
always  welcomed  with  pleasure.  No 
one  can  fail  to  comprehend  how 
vast  a  demand  this  characteristic  of 
his  stylo  nmst  make  on  the  powers 
of  a  translator.  I^ut  there  is  a  yet 
greater  difficulty  behind — the  union, 
to  an  extent  that  has  never  been 
sur[>asi'ed,  perhaps  never  equalled, 
of  graceful  ease  and  exquisite  ela- 
l>oration  pervading  each  i)oem  as  a 
whole.  In  reading  Horace  critically, 
it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  he 
has  dug  laboriously  for  many  of  his 
most  beautiful  expressions,  or  that, 
to  use  his  own  comparison,  he  has, 
like  the  Matinian  bee,  gathered  his 
lioney  with  no  hght  toil  and  fatigue. 
Nearly  every  phrase  seems  to  embody 
some  wonderful  result  of  patient 
t>kill,  and  to  represt-nt  a  signal  tri- 
umph of  the  self-coercing  spirit. 
There  is  none  of  that  negligence  of 
style  which  lets  a  reader  into  the 
secret  of  a  thought  betore  the  whole 
has  been  said.  Horace  can  never 
be  anticipated.  Each  sentence  de- 
tains us  by  its  own  forcible  spell 
till  the  last  word  has  been  pro- 
nounced; it  is  only  then  that  the 
full  meaning  escai^es.  But  turn 
from  the  parts  to  the  whole ;  read 
Horace  for  the  pure  enjoyment  of 
Ids  poetry,  and  the  sense  of  strin- 
gent limit  entirely  disappears.  No 
inappropriate  ornament,  no  com- 
plex metaphor,  no  evident  straining 
after  effect,  comes  in  to  suggest  Uie 
process  of  manufacture,  and  to  mar 
tlie  even  tenor  of  our  delight  The 


exquisite  order  observed  does  not 
force  itself  upon  our  attention  in 
any  other  light  than  that  of  a  purely 
natural  adaptation  of  the  oompon- 
ont  parts  to  one  another.  All  is 
freedom  and  simpHcity:  it  is  as 
if  the  poetry  were  not  made,  but 
came  into  existence.  There  are 
thus,  pre-eminently  in  this  case,  two 
points  of  view  from  which  the  trans- 
lator may  con tem) date  the  task  be- 
fore him.  Accordingly  as  he  finds 
criticism  or  simple  instinct  ]ea<i  him 
most  readily  \a>  an  enlightene<l  ap-> 
preciation  of  Horace,  he  will  in 
the  one  case  endeavour  to  reach 
his  end  by  means  of  a  careful  ana- 
lysis of  details,  trusting  for  the 
general  effect  to  a  consciooB  obser- 
vance of  these ;  or,  in  the  otlier,  he 
will  strive  to  develop  in  himself 
that  frame  of  mind  by  which  he 
may  be  enabled  to  divine,  as  it  werei 
what  would  have  satisfied  Horace 
himself  in  English^  and  to  work 
up  to  this  end  in  the  Horatisn 
spirit,  by  means  of  general  sym- 
pathy rather  than  particular  vigi- 
lance.' Neither  of  these  metliMt 
ought  entirely  to  supersede  the 
other.  To  unite  them  both,  accord- 
ing to  tlieir  respective  value,  in  thai 
golden  mean  which  Horace  himsetf 
loved,  should  bo  tlie  translator's 
ideal.  But  the  constructive  prin* 
ciple,  not  the  analytical,  containSi 
as  we  have  already  intimated,  the 
essence  of  all  faithful  translation; 
and  it  is  better,  if  an  exact  ad- 
justment of  their  relative  claims 
is  unattainable,  that  the  balance 
should  on  the  whole  iooline  even 
unduly  in  the  direction  of  the  for- 
mer. It  is  this,  if  anything,  whic& 
will  arrest  the  Horatian  grace  as  it 
slips  away  from  under  tiie  fingers 
of  a  translator;  this  which  will  en- 
able him  to  give  some  idea  of  that 
indescribable  something  which,  after 
all,  constitutes  the  poetry ;  an  ele- 
ment which  pervades  the  subject- 
matter,  the  music,  and  the  style  of 
expression,  which  is,  in  fact,  tFie  at- 
mosphere of  all  three,  bu^  which 
does  not,  like  them,  admit  of  ana- 
lysis. It  is  no  valid  objection  to  say 
that  an  absolute  oneness  of  view 
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with  the  poet  can  never  be  actually 
seized:  the  practical  question  is 
net  wliether  'we  shall  ever  quite 
gra«p  it^  but  how  near  we  can  conic 
to  it.  It  need  Bcarccly  ]>e  said  that 
even  a  faint  operation  of  it  is  fiital 
to  auy  method  of  what  may  be  call- 
e«i  photographic  translation  —  an 
ii:irca?*minjr  adherence,  that  is,  to 
the  dictionary,  and  to  a  foreign 
p-ammatical  order  in  the  words.  A 
urbatim  rendering  of  Horace  can- 
not possibly,  except  in  rare  and  fit- 
ful Hashes,  merit  the  praise  of  fidel- 
ity to  the  original  Under  such 
treatment  the  moat  delicately  chis- 
elled lines  are  converted  into  scars, 
gashes,  chasms;  and  the  fair  pro- 
port:(»n3  of  the  young  Apollo  bo- 
come  stamped  with  the  characters 
of  a  Gorgon.  But  there  are  many 
degrees  of  unfaithfulness  which  stop 
short  of  tliis;  and  even  a  good 
trauabtor  is  hable,  through  too 
much  analysis,  to  deviate  in  the 
direction  of  a  narrow  literalism  fiom 
liis  author's  spirit.  We  must  not 
forgpt,  however,  that  there  is  an 
equal  danger  lest  a  too  exclusive 
regard  for  general  effect  betray  him 
into  a  tendency  to  modeniize  that 
wliich  Ls  ancient,  to  amplify  or  even 
dilute  in  order  to  acquire  an  air  of 
freedom,  and  occasionally  to  de- 
grade the  text  by  fastening  upon  it 
the  duties  of  a  commentary.  This 
i>  particularly  the  case  in  translat- 
ing Horace,  whose  sententious  bre- 
vity is  continually  suggesting  far 
core  than  it  expresses. 

The  existence  of  two  such  trans- 
lations of  the  Odes  as  the  already 
celebrated  one  by  Mr.  Theodore 
Martin,  and  that  very  recently  pub- 
lislied  by  Mr.  Conington,  the  Ox- 
ford Latin  Professor,  is  a  real  bene- 
fit to  both  the  classical  scholar  and 
the  general  English  reader.  In 
finglihg  out  these  versions  from  the. 
numlier  that  have  been  executed 
of  late  years,  it  is  by  no  means  our 
desire  to  detract  unduly  from  the 
merit  of  those  which  we  are  obliged 
to  pai^  over.  The  excellence  of  the 
two  }»elt»cted,  however,  is  remarkabl'^, 
as  illustrating  not  only  the  in- 
dividual poet,  Dut  the  art  of  trans- 


lation itself.  Though  a  different 
spirit  pervades  trach,  it  is  evident 
that  both  translatoi-s  posse:s:<  that 
primary  qualification  of  feeling  the 
poetry  in  no  ordinary  degree.  From 
wliat  we  have  already  said,  it 
will  be  easily  inferred  that  in  our 
opinion  tlieir  chances  of  success 
were  by  no  means  diminished  by 
the  fact  that  neitlier  of  them  has 
distinguished  himself  in  the  liold  of 
original  poetry.  Tlie  standard  which 
we  apply  to  both  is  the  same  which 
we  should  apply  to  Dryden  or  Pope. 
So  far  as  ])oetic  taste  and  sentiment 
are  concerned,  Mr.  Martin  has  given 
abundant  proof  of  these  qualities, 
not  only  in  his  versioiLS  of  Horace 
and  Catullus,  but  in  his  translation 
of  the  *  Vita  Nuova'  of  Dante.  No 
one  can  doubt  that  he  possesses  an 
eminent  versatility  of  power  in  the 
poetical  expression  of  ideas  derived 
Iroin  a  foreign  source  of  inspiration,  i 
Give  him  the  material  which  an 
original  genius  would  supply  for 
itself,  and  he  can  mould  it  with- 
out strain  or  difliculty  into  forms  of 
considerable  beauty.  That  he  can 
also  do  more  than  this  is  evidtint ; 
an<l  he  is  known  to  have  produced 
much  that  is  excellent  hi  original 
verse.  It  is,  of  course,  no  subject 
of  reproach  that  his  mind,  on  the 
whole,  in  common  with  that  of 
many  true  poet-?,  belongs  to  the 
order  which  finds  it  a  more  conge- 
nial exercise  to  remodel  than  to 
create  au  Atys  or  an  Ariadne.  The 
labours  of  Professor  Conington,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  for  many  years 
lain  in  a  different  direction.  He 
has  rendered  inestimable  service  to 
the  cause  of  classical  scholarship 
both  immediately  in  the  University 
of  Oxford,  and  for  the  coimtry  at 
large,  through  the  less  direct  i  n- 
fluence  of  editorial  and  critical  lite- 
rature. But  the  severe  nature  of 
his  studies  has,  it  is  evident,  by  no 
means  era<licated  that  genuine  ap- 
prei.'iation  of  poetry  which  he  mani- 
fested in  extreme  youth  by  his 
translation  of  the  '  Agamemnon '  of 
-^^cliylus.  His  Horace,  as  wo 
shall  presently  show,  is  full  of 
poetic  merit,  and  occasionally  rises 
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to  an  almost  absolute  success.  Our 
concern,  however,  is  first  with  Mr. 
Martin.  When  we  have  pointed 
out  what  we  conceive  to  be  his 
strength,  and  what  his  weakness, 
the  practice  of  the  new  translator 
will  carry  with  it  additional  mean- 
ing ;  and  our  verdict,  that  the  high- 
est method  of  treatment  is  to  be 
sought  somewhere  between  the  two 
points  of  view  which  are  in  the 
main  exemplified,  will  perhaps  ap- 
pear reasonable. 

Wo  must  not  forget  that  to  hit 
upon  an  exact  accuracy  of  range 
between  excessive  hberty  on  the 
one  side,  and  cramping  limitation 
on  the  other,  is  almost  an  impossi- 
bility for  any  translator.  Even  the 
most  perfect  will  sometimes  fail ; 
and  it  would  bo  unfair  to  be  at  all 
hasty  in  drawing  a  general  inference 
from  isolated  illustrations  of  either 
extreme.  Mr.  Martin  embarked,  we 
think,  with  the  true  guiding-star  in 
view.  His  object  has  been  to  con- 
vey to  the  mind  of  an  English 
reader  the  impression,  as  nearly  as 
may  be,  which  the  originals  pro- 
duce upon  his  own.  What  this  im- 
pression is  in  the  main,  we  are  also 
told  in  the  preface.  "  Quinctilian's 
criticism  upon  the  Odes  can  scarcely 
be  improved  :  Lyricorum  Horaiuis 
fere  solus  legi  di^nvs.  Nam  ei  in- 
surgit  aliquandoj  ei  plenum  -^est  jtLCwri^ 
ditaiis  et  gratias^  et  variis  figuris^  et 
verbis  fdicissime  audax.  In  this 
aiiy  and  playful  grace,  in  happy 
epithets,  in  variety  of  imagery,  and 
exquisite  felicity  of  expression,  the 
Odes  are  still  unsurpassed  among 
the  writings  of  any  period  or  lan- 
guage. .  .  .  They  possess  in  perfec- 
tion the  power  of  painting  an  image 
or  expressing  a  thought  in  the 
fewest  and  fittest  words,  combined 
with  a  melody  of  cadence  always 
delightful."  Let  the  reader  bear 
in  mind  the  last  sentence,  and  com- 
pare it  with  Mr.  Martin's  own  prac- 
tice in  tlie  following  example.  It 
can  scarcely  be  disputed  that  the 
lines,  read  by  the  light  of  poetry 
alone,  do  in  fact  deserve  very  mucn 
of  the  praise  bestowed  upon  "Horace 
himself. 


**Wh7  wUt  thou  kiU  md  with  thj  boding 
fears  ? 

Why,  oh  Mrecenafl,  why  f 
Before  thee  lies  a  train  of  happy  yeara ; 

Yea,  nor  the  gods  nor  I 
Could  brook  that  thoa  shouldst  flnt  ba  laid  in 
dost, 

Who  art  my  stay,  my  glory,  and  mj  truBt  I 


Ah,  if  nntimely  Fate  ahonld  match  thee 
hence. 
Thee,  of  my  soul  a  part, 
Why  should   I   linger  on,  with  daadeiied 
sense, 
And  ever-achfng  heart, 
A  worthless  fragment  of  a  fallen  shrine  ? 
Ko,  no,  one  day  shall  see  thy  death  and  mine  I 


Think  not,  that  I  have  awom  a  bootleai 

oath; 

Yes,  wo  shall  go,  shall  eo, 
Uand  linked  in  hand,  where'er  thou  leadeet,  . 

both 

The  last  sad  road  below  I 
Me  nor  the  fell  Chimera's  breath  of  fl^^ 
Nor  hundred-handed  Gygos,  though  in  ire 


He  rise  against  me,  fh>m  thy  side  shall 

sever ; 
For  in  such  sort  it  hath 
Pleased  the  dread  Fatoa,  and  Jostlee  potent 
ever, 

To  interweave  our  path. 
Beneath  whatever  aspect  thou  wert  bom, 
Libra,  or  Soorpion  fierce,  or  Capricorn, 


The  blustering  tyrant  of  the  western  deep, 

This  well  I  know,  my  friend, 
Our  stars  in  wondrons  wise  one  orbit  keep, 

And  in  one  radiance  blend, 
From  thee  were  Saturn's  balefbl  rays  afkr 
Averted  by  great  Jove's  refrxlgent  star. 


And  His  hand  stayed  Fate's  downward  swoop- 
ing wing, 

When  thrice  with  glad  aoclalm 
The  teeming  theatre  was  heard  to  ring, 

And  thine  the  honoured  name : 
80  had  thelfrdling  timber  laid  me  low. 
But  Pan  in  mercy  warded  off  the  blow, 


Pan  who  keeps  watch  o'er  easy  souls  like 

mine. 

Bemember,  then,  to  rear 
In  gratitude  to  Juvo  a  votive  shrine, 

And  slaughter  many  a  steer, 
Whilst  I,  as  fits,  an  humbler  tribute  pay. 
And  a  meek  iamb  upon  hb  altar  lay.'' 


It  would  be  ungracious  to  take 
these  beautiful  lines  to  pieces,  and 
compare  each  expression  with  the 
exact  words  of  Horace.  The  ver- 
sion merits  the  highest  praise  of  being 
faithful  to  the  general  eifect ;  and 
if  the  translator  has  introduced 
touches  which  are  not  directly  con- 
veyed by  the  original,  they  are  such 
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as  add  a  charm  by  no  means  alien 
from  the  spirit  of  the  whole.  But 
we  must  ciul  attention  to  one  ble- 
mish (at  the  end  of  the  third  stanza), 
as  representing  a  tendency  to  which 
Mr.  Martin  is  exceedingly  prone. 
Horace  says  of  Gyges,  if  he  were  to 
rise  again^  that  is,  from  the  world 
bflow.  The  words,  "  though  in  ire 
be  rise  againgt  are  a  mere  am- 
pbfication,  and  detract  from,  rather 
than  enhance,  the  force  of  the 
meaning.  This  is  a  very  mild  in- 
stancCj  and  might  easily  be  allowed 
to  pass  unnoticed,  were  it  not  that 
Mr.  Martin,  in  the  exuberance  of  his 
&ncy,  continually  steps  beyond  the 
true  Roman  reserve  of  Horace.  He 
loves  to  open  "  the  box  where 
8weets  compacted  lie,"  and  to  scat- 
ter the  concentrated  fragrance.  The 
effect  is  often  very  delightful,  but  it 
is  not  Horatian.  This  propensity 
to  forget,  what  Horace  so  well  re- 
members, how  much  greater  the  half 
may  sometimes  be  than  the  whole, 
fearis  him  at  times  to  express  not 
only  that  which  ought  to  be  but 
darkly  intimated,  but  even  that 
which  ought  to  be  studiously  kept 
out  of  sight  Take,  for  instance,  the 
lowing  stanza : — 

**  Omnes  eodem  codrlmnr,  omnlQm 
Yenatur  xmA  seriiu  ocios 
Son  ezltuns  et  nos  in  fnternam 
Kxlllnm  Impositara  ojmbfti.'^ 

This  is  how  Mr.  Martin  renders 
it:— 

*  Tea,  All  are  banylng  fkrt 

To  the  one  common  bourse ; 
SooMf  or  Uter  will  the  lot  at  last 

Drop  from  the  fiUAl  om, 
Which  Mods  thee  hence  In  the  grim  Sty* 
gianbark. 

To  direll  for  evermore  in  eheerleaa  realmi 
anddark."" 

Horace's  simple  mention  of  "  the 
bark  "  and  "  eternal  exile  '*  is  surely 
more  soggestive  and  emphatic, 
»nd  we  miy  add  far  more  beautiful, 
than  Mr.  Martin's  interpretation  of 
it  It  is  not  only  that  the  one  form 
of  expression  is  in  the  characteristic 
Horaiian  manner  and  the  other 
pot,  but  the  very  tone  of  thought 
i«  altogether  changed  by  the  trans- 


lator. There  is  no  longer  the  same 
quiet  depth  of  solemnity  in  the 
allusion.  The  poet  was  at  that 
moment  in  too  serious  and  contem- 
plative a  jnood  to  play  with  fables, 
which  in  the  Augustan  age  could 
no  longer  give  an  answer  to  the 
doubts  of  an  educated  mind.  He 
drops,  as  it  were,  with  dissatisfac- 
tion the  idea  of  Styx  and  the  grim 
ferryman,  and  sees  himself  and  his 
friend  in  imagination  steered  by  an 
unknown  pilot  across  an  unknown 
wat<?r  to  an  unknown  land  from 
which  there  is  no  return.  We  dis- 
cover a  sense  of  yearning  perplexity 
in  the  lines,  which  is  wholly  lost 
when  the  scene  is  localized  and  de- 
fined by  epithets.  This  want  of 
critical  self-restraint  is  as  evident 
in  Mr.  Martin's  verbal  renderings  as 
in  his  mode  of  handhng  the  ima- 
gery. "  Magnas  inter  opes  imps '' 
becomes  "Lord  beUke  of  wealth 
unbounded,  yet  as  veriest  beggar 
poor;"*  and  it  would  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  prove  that  examples  of  a 
similar  kind  sometimes  continu- 
ously pervade  an  entire  ode.  Mr. 
Martin  himself  can  scarcely  fail  to 
be  aware  of  many  of  them  :  nor 
would  he,  we  think,  deny  that  he 
has  throughout  erred  on  the  side  of 
luxuriance  and  diffuseness.  There 
can  be  no  better  evidence  of  the 
extent  to  which  he  can  allow  his 
own  easy  command  of  verse  to  be- 
come a  snare  to  him  than  the  fact 
that  he  gives  us  two  translations  of 
the  famous  ode  to  Pyrrha.  The 
reader  will  be  prepared  to  hear  that 
they  are  both  good.  But  it  is  plain 
that  a  faithful  translator,  in  com- 
plete sympathy  with  his  author, 
ought  not  to  be  able  to  acquiesce 
in  two  versions  of  the  same  piece 
by  his  own  hand.  If  they  difler  in 
merit,  the  inferior  specimen  ought 
to  bo  unrelentingly  discarded.  If 
they  are  both  alike  m  merit,  it  is 
evident  that  he  has  not  yet  done 
his  very  best.  His  ideal  must  be 
one. 

In  his  management  of  metres  in 
the  abstract,  Mr.  Martin  is  often 


*  **  'Mid  vaat  possesaions  poor.*' — Conington. 
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very  felicitous  ;  in  bis  relative 
adaptation  of  them  to  tlio  origi- 
nals, he  depends  rather  upon  the 
passing  humour  of  his  own  mind 
than  upon  the  claims  of  any  theo- 
retical system.  Here  we  beUeve 
him  to  be  partly  right  and  partly 
wrong  :  right  in  his  general  deter- 
mination to  present  each  ode  in 
whatever  metre  seems  to  promise 
him  most  success  in  reproducing 
the  spirit  of  the  particular  poem; 
wrong  in  not  elaborating  some 
theory  of  metrical  correspondence 
to  which,  when  the  spirit  of  the 
piece  and  the  impulse  of  his  own 
sympathy  with  it  do  not  direct 
liim  otherwise,  it  is  desirable  in 
the  main  to  conform.  It  is  in  it- 
self almost  impossible  that  a  par- 
ticuUir  English  metro  should  bo 
found  co-extensive  with  a  particu- 
lar Latin  metre  in  its  applicability 
to  various  subjects ;  but  it  is  evident 
that  primd.  facie  the  translator  of 
Horace  may  fairly  be  called  upon 
to  observe  a  certain  uniformity  of 
treatment,  and  that  in  each  case  it 
is  the  departure  from,  and  not  the 
retention  of,  this  uniformity,  which 
stands  really  in  need  of  excuse  or 
justification.  It  would  almost  seem 
that  Mr.  Martin  thinks  the  con- 
trary :  he  has,  at  all  events,  made 
no  effort  to  confine  his  taste  for 
musical  variations  within  the  due 
limit.  This  defect  is  especially  to 
be  remarked  in  his  anapaestic  verses, 
which,  with  all  their  Uvely  grace 
and  flow,  are  yet,  from  their  col- 
loquial freedom  and  want  of  inci- 
sive emphasis,  often  "  quite  un- 
Horatiau  in  effect,  even  while  re- 
presenting fairly,  though  in  general 
too  exclusively,  the  playful  side  of 
the  po^^t's  character.  Horace,  when 
most  vivacious,  is  still  the  master 
of  a  gliding,  not  a  leaping  melody  ; 
whereas  the  lyrics  of  Moore,  whose 
tone  ^Ir.  Martin  has  often  very  hap- 
pily caught,  charm  us  rather  by  the 
light  up-and-down  pulsation  of  their 
nieasiires.  Possibly,  with  regard  to 
the  Alcaic,  a  metre  with  exceed- 
ingly large  compass  of  power,  Mr. 
Martin  hiw  acted  wisely  in  refusing 
to  be  bound  at  all.    \Ve  do  not  for- 


get that,  in  the  grander  examplt 
of  this  measure,  his  good  taste  \em 
him  to  select  some  form  or  (Hb 
of  the  iambic  movement ;  but  tl 
variety  of  his  combinations  is  i 
great  that  no  merely  English  read 
would  discern  for  himself  tlie  meii 
cal  similarity  of  these  odes  in  tl 
original,  and  it  is  plain  that  'M 
Martin  has  simply  passed  over 
problem  which  will  long  contini 
to  lure  and  defy  translators.  St 
he  may  have  acted  wisely  ;  and  fia 
readers,  in  their  enjoyment  of  a  pi 
sage  like  the  following,  will  be  iodi 
ed  to  demur  at  a  want  of  tbeo; 
which  is  compensated  by  such 
Uving  stir  and  fok-ce: — 

"  Now,  now  our  ears  you  pierce 
With  clarions  shrill,  and  tnmipet^s  threateoii 
fierce. 

Now  flashing  arms  aiTHeht 
IIorseB  and  riders,  scattering  Duth  In  flight; 

Now  do  1  soom  to  hoax 
The  shouting  of  the  uiltrhty  leaders  near. 

And  Si'C  them  striko  and  thrast, 
Begrimed  with  not  nnhonoa^^able  dust ; 

And  all  earth  own  control. 
All,  all  save  only  Gala's  unrelenttng  sooL^ 

Here  is  one  more,  out  of  xoai 
striking  examples,  that  we  ff 
tempted  to  quote: — 

"  'Tis  o^  the  brave  and  good  alone 
That  good  and  brave  men  are  the  seed; 

The  virttio^  which  their  sires  have  ahown 
Are  found  in  siccr  and  steed ; 

Nor  do  the  eagles  fierce  the  gentle  rlng-dc 
breed. 

Tet  training  qniekens  power  inborn. 
And  culture  nerves  the  eoal  fur  fame ; 

But  he  mn»t  live  a  life  of  scorn 
Who  bears  a  noble  name, 

Yet  blurs  It  with  the  soil  of  Inlamj  i 
shume.^ 

A  comparison  of  these  three  h 
lines  with  the  corresponding  wor 
of  Horace  (Lib.  iv.  4)  will  fail 
indicate  both  the  power  and  p€ 
of  Mr.  Martin  as  a  translator 
Horace.  Again,  the  same  arbitra 
method  of  dealing  with  the  qm 
tion  of  metre  forces  itself  on  c 
attention  in  the  Sapphic  od 
though  in  these  the  problem 
not  nearly  so  insoluble  as  in  t 
Alcaic,  hut  in  this  case,  a1 
it  is  a  striking  testimony  to  1 
Martin's  power  that  in  readi 
him  we  willingly  forget  all  ina 
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pniities  of  rhjtbm  and  of  style  in 
the  delight  which  we  feel  that 
Horace,  in  his  new  dress,  does  a|> 
peflr  to  all^  learned  and  nnlearoed 
alike,  in  the  garb  of  a  trae  poet 
Occasionally,  it  is  trae,  we  are 
really  reminded  of  the  original 
metre,  as  in  the  graoefal  remleriog 
of  the  ode  to  Meronry  (Lib.  i.  10) ; 
bat,  for  onr  own  part,  we  dwell 
with  greater  pleasure  upon  sach  an 
example  as  the  following,  where 
▼e  are  compelled  to  approve,  in 
fpite  of  our  objection  to  the  form 
in  which  the  lines  are  presented  to 


"  Jahu,  b«  wWd  rival  Ptndar'B  CiBie, 
On  vaxen  ivinss  doth  swAep 
Tbe  Etnpfi^an  steeps 

To  fkn  like  IcAruft,  and  with  hia  aaine 
EailQe  ibe  gUMj  deep. 


lAe  to  a  moQiitaln  iitream,  that  roan 

From  bank  to  bank  alimirf 

When  autumn  raini  are  strong, 
fc  <i«ep-inoathed  Pindar  lifts  nis  voice,  and 
pours 

Hit  fierce  tnmnltaous  song. 

Worthj  Apo]]o^8  laurel  wreath. 

Whether  he  strike  the  Ijre 

To  love  and  young  deMre, 
While  bold  sad  lawless  nnmberB  grow  be- 
neath 

His  mastering  touch  of  fire ; 

Or  dors  of  coda,  and  monarchs  sprung 

Of  gTMla,  tliat  overthrew 

The  Centauia,  hideous  crew, 
Aad,  feariess  of  tho  monster's  flery  tongue, 

The  dread  Chlnuera  slew ; 

Or  those  the  Elte  palm  doth  lift 

To  heaven,  for  wing^l  steed. 

Or  sturdy  arm  decreed, 
Girlnx.  tlnn  hundred  statues  noblar  gift, 

Tlie  poet's  deathless  mead ; 


Or  mourns  the  youth  snatched  Arom  his  bride, 

£xtoI»  his  manhood  clear, 

And  to  the  starry  sphere 
Exsiu  his  gulden  virtues,  seattering  wide 

The  gloom  of  Orcus  drear. 

Wleu  the  I>1r«teii  swan  doth  climb 

loto  the  azure  sky. 

There  poised  in  ether  hich. 
Hs  counts  each  gale,  and  floats  on  wing  sub- 
lime. 

Soaring  with  steadfast  eye. 

I,  like  the  tiny  bee,  that  nips 

The  frsgrant  thyme,  and  strays 

HnmmiBg  tbroagh  leafy  ways. 
By  Tlbor's  sedgy   banks,  with  trembling 
lips 

fsshion  my  toilsome  lays.** 


In  discussing  the  rersion  of  Pro- 
fessor Cuiiington,  our  attention  is 
inyited,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the 
metrical  question  which,  in  the  case 
of  Mr.  Theodore  Martin,  we  are  con- 
tent to  look  upon  as  subordinate. 
"The  first  thing,"  he  tells  us,  '*aX 
which^  as  it  eeeins  to  me,  a  Ilora- 
tian  translator  ought  to  aim,  is  some 
kind  of  metrical  conformity  to  his 
original."  Mr.  Conington,  however, 
has  declined,  we  think  wisely,  all 
endeavour  to  reproduce  the  classic 
metres  themselves.  Such  an  enter- 
prise, he  tells  us,  is  at  least  prema- 
ture while  the  question  of  the  Eng- 
lish hexameter  still  remains  in 
abeyance.  Accordingly,  with  but 
one  or  two  trivial  deviations,  he 
has  appropriated  to  each  metre  of 
Horace  some  recognized  or  recog- 
nizable English  metre,  more  or 
less  analog«:)us,  choosing,  for  the 
most  part,  the  iambic  movement, 
as  l>eii)g  generally  characteristic 
of  English  poetry,  and  in  every 
case  adopting  rhyme,  which  he  be- 
lieves»  with  perhaps  an  excessive 
distrust  of  his  own  power,  to 
be  an  inferior  artist's  only  chance 
of  giving  pleasure."  Now,  it .  is 
evident  that  the  great  danger  to  be 
guarded  against  in  the  attempt  to 
establish  a  system  of  lyric  metres 
corresponding  in  their  variety 
with  the  versification  of  Horace,  is 
to  be  found  in  tlie  tendency  to  re- 
present the  shaiMj  rather  than  the 
sound  of  the  particular  couplet  or 
stanza.  Without  wishing  to  lay 
down  any  rigid  rule  in  the  matter, 
we  can  yet  scarcely  be  wrong  in  as- 
sertinjr  that,  as  a  general  principle, 
the  translator  ought  to  appeal  rather 
to  the  ear  of  the  unlearned  reader 
tlian  to  the  eye  of  the  scholar. 
Ilaving  once  realized  to  himself 
the  metrical  efl'ect,  he  should  aim 
at  conveying  to  those  who  know 
not  the  original  some  effect  as  like 
to  this  as  a  due  regard  for  the  par- 
amount claims  of  the  poetry  itself 
will  allow.  That  scope  for  ttiis 
may,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  found 
within  the  limit  of  forms  already 
sanctioned  by  popular  English  liter- 
ature, is  not  in  itself  at  all  impro- 
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bable ;  bot  it  is  plain  that  no  abso- 
late  test  of  analogy  can  be  sopplied 
ander  these  conditions,  and  that 
mnch  mnsc  therefore  depend  on  the 
individaal  taste.  We  have  oarselvet 
no  general  theory  to  ofifer;  but  we 
will  venture  to  point  out  one  or 
.two  inconsistencies  of  detail  in  Mr. 
Oonington*s  treatment  of  the  prob- 
lem, which  seem  to  arise  more  or 
less  from  the  cause  indicated  above. 
Let  US  take  the  third  Ode  of  the 
First  Book.  Here  we  have  a  coup- 
let consisting  of  a  short  and  a  long 
line,  each  moulded,  however,  on 
precisely  the  same  model,  and  dif- 
fering only  in  the  f  ict  that  the  lat- 
ter has  two  choriambi,  while  the 
former  has  but  one,  between  what 
is  called  the  iambic  syeygy.  Turn- 
ing to  Mr.  Oonington*s  version,  we 
tind  the  relative  length  of  the  lines 
very  accurately  represented,  but  the 
uniformity  of  movement  altogether 
disregarded  In  other  words,  the 
scholastic  eye  is  satisfied,  but  the 
popular  ear  is  beguiled  with  a  false 
impression.  Let  us  quote  a  tew 
lines : — 


^  H«aT6ii*s  high  proridence  In  v&la 
IIm  severed  countries  with  the  estranging 
main. 

If  oar  Toisels  ne*erthe1oM, 
Leaping  o'erbold,  that  sacred  bar  transgresSb 

Daring  all,  their  (real  to  win. 
Men  troad  forbidden  ground,  and  rash  •« 

sin: 

Daring  all,  Prometheus  plajod 
His  wily  game,  and  lire  to  man  conreyad; 

tiooB  as  Are  was  stolen  away, 
Pale  Fever's  stranser  host  and  wan  Decay 

Bwept  o'er  earthv  polluted  fwe. 
And  slow  FaU  quickened  Death's  oom  halting 
Iiace.*' 

Now,  nothing  can  be  more  certain 
than  that  in  Uorace  the  cadence 
of  the  first  line  in  each  couplet  is 
identical  in  kind  with  the  cadence 
of  the  second,  and  that  the  two 
meet,  as  it  were,  with  a  kiss.  In 
the  translation,  however,  the  lines 
seem  rather  to  clash  and  start 
nsunder.  We  are  no  sooner  settling 
into  the  trochaic  rhythm  than  we 
are  compelled  almost  to  catch  our 
breath  at  the  occurrence  of  the 
iambic.  At  the  risk  of  marring, 
in  some  degree,  the  verbal  render- 


ing, we  subjoin  two  or  three  oonp- 
lets  as  they  might  be,  if  constructed 
rather  more  in  accordance  with  the 
analogy  of  the  original : — 

Heaven^s  high  provldeaee  in  vain 
Severed  countries  with  the  estranging  main. 

If  our  vessels  ne'erthele8% 
Leaping  law,  the  sacred  bar  tranegreea : 

Men  dare  all,  their  goal  to  win, 
Tread  forbidden  ground,  and  rah  on  da,* 

This  preserves  the  trochaic  move- 
ment throughout,  and,  in  our  opi- 
nion, represents  not  unfairly  the 
general  effect  and  flow  of  tlie 
ginal.  It  is  fair  to  confess,  however, 
than  in  other  odes,  where  the  rhymee 
are  alternated,  the  discrepancy  it 
far  less  perceptible. 

Again,  Horace  has  composed  three 
odes  (of  which  the  introductory  ad* 
dress  to  Maecenas  is  one),  in  the 
first  Ai^clepiad — ^a  metre  analogous 
in  one  respect  to  our  blank  ven«| 
every  line  being  uniform.  There 
is  a  theory,  by  no  means  easy  to 
prove,  that  these  odes,  like  the  reet, 
may  really  be  reduced  to  quatraim^ 
Whether  this  be  so  or  oot^  we  wIU 
venture  to  say  that  no  reader, 
perusing  them  as  poetry,  so  com- 
bines the  verses  in  his  own  mind; 
but  M.  Conington,  accepting  for 
practical  guidance  what  is  at  bet( 
in  this  case  but  a  critical  opinion, 
represents  the  metre  in  a  stann 
consisting  of  decasyllabic  Hoes,  in 
which  the  first  rhymes  with  the 
fourth,  and  the  second  with  the 
third.  Add  to  this  a  frequent  aod 
unavoidable  inter-penetration  of  the 
stanzas,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
what  is  simple  in  Horace  beoomee 
complex  in  the  translator.  It  may 
be  wortli  considering  in  a  futnre 
edition  whether  the  tena  rima^ 
with  its  natural  facility  of  melting 
one  stanza  into  another,  would  not 
be  a  far  better  preservative  of  the 
individuality  of  the  lines,  while 
conveying,  in  accordance  with  the 
translator's  principle,  all  the  charms 
of  rhyme. 

We  have  already  intimated  our 
opicion  that  no  one  English  metre 
can  be  expected  to  mai^  the  foil 
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cipacitj  of  the  Alcaic.  We  should 
Dot,  therefore,  dream  of  finding 
fault  with  Mr.  Conington  merely 
for  having  failed  in  his  difficult 
endeaTcur;  but  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
fible  to  overlook  the  particular  in- 
congmity  into  which  he  has  fallen. 
For  one  of  the  most  impulsive  mea- 
sures that  were  ever  mvented,  he* 
has  substituted  what  is,  perhaps,  on 
the  whole,  the  most  quiescent  form 
of  verse  in  all  English  literature — the 
octosyllabic  quatrain.  That  he  has 
often  handled  this  with  a  masterly 
power  is  no  doubt  true ;  but  nothing 
can  overcome  the  rooted  alien- 
ation between  the  eager  though 
stately,  energy  of  the  one  metre, 
and  the  sub^ding  tendency  of  the 
other.  The  onward  sweep  which 
is  80  characteristic  of  the  Alcaic, 
espedally  in  the  grander  odes, 
causes  a  certain  suddenness  even 
in  the  termination  of  the  poem. 
It  is  as  if  a  ship  stopped  in  fuU 
sail;  but  in  this  octosyllabic  quatrain 
there  is  a  sense  of  alternating 
pause  and  motion,  which  makes 
the  career  seem  placid  enough 
from  the  firsty  and  which  would 
obviate  surprise  even  if  the  con- 
dtzsion  were  enforced  before  the  due 
time.  Let  the  English  reader  com- 
pare the  metrical  effect  of  Shelley's 
^Ode  to  the  Skylark'  with  that  of 
Hinda's  Lament  in  'Lalla  Rookh,' 
iDd  he  will,  we  think,  understand  our 
meaning. 

But  it  is  time  we  lefl  this  subject 
IDd  gave  our  readers  some  taste  of 
the  poetry  itself.  And,  first,  not- 
widistandmg  what  we  have  just  said 
concerning  discrepancies  of  metre,  wo 
will  quote  a  few  lines  from  an  Alcaic 
ode,  written  by  Horace  in  com- 
memoration of  bos  escape  from  being 
crushed  by  the  faH  of  a  tree.  We 
cin  scarcely  believe  that  the  condi- 
tions chosen  by  the  translator  admit 
of  a  higher  suocess  than  is  here 
exemplified : — 

*How  sear  dark  Plnto^s  oonrt  I  stood, 

AimI  JiBcuB''  Jodidal  tbrone, 
The  biMt  sediulon  of  the  good. 

And  Sapplio,  with  tweet  Ijrrie  moan 
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Bewailing  her  ungentle  »ex/ 

And  thee,  Alcens.  londer  far. 
Chanting  thy  tale  of  woful  wreokai 

Of  wonil  exile,  wofal  war  I 
In  sacred  awe  the  silent  dead 

Attend  on  each :  bnt  when  the  song 
Of  combat  tells  and  tjrants  fled. 

Keen  ears,  preaeod  shoulders,  closer  throng.  ,^ 
What  marvel,  when  at  those  sweet  airs 

The  hnndred-beadcd  beast  spell -bonnd. 
Each  black  ear  droops,  and  Furies'  hairs 

Uncoil  their  serpents  at  the  sound? 
Prometheus  too  and  Pelops'  sire. 

In  listening  lose  the- sense  of  woe; 
Orion  hearkens  to  the  l^re. 

And  lets  tbe  lynx  and  lion  go«** 
# 

The  following  little  ode,  in  an 
altogether  different  strain,  is  ex- 
quisite. In  spirit,  in  metre,  and  fn 
literal  accuracy,  it  is  alike  admir- 
able : — 

**  Ton  fly  me,  Chlo5,  as  o'er  tuackless  hHts 
•v  A  yonng  fawn  runs  her  timorons  dam  to  find. 
Whom  eraptv  terror  thrills 
Of  woods  and  whispering  wind. 
Whether  His  Spring's  first  shiver,  fointljit 
heard 

Through  the  light  leaves,  or  lizards  in  the 
brake 

The  rustling  thorns  have  stirred, 

Her  heart,  her  knees,  they  qnoke. 
Yet  I,  who  chase  yon,  no  grim  Hon  am. 
No  tiger  fell,  to  crush  you  in  my  erip*  • 

Come,  learn  to  leave  your  asm, 

For  lover's  kisses  ripe  "* 

We  rather  wish  Mr.  Conington 
had  been  able  to  preserve  the  epi- 
thet "  green  "  which  Horace  gives  to 
the  lizards.  We  think  there  is  just  a 
degree  of  contrast  between  mobiiibut 
in  the  second  stanza,  and  cisptra  in 
the  third,  and  between  virides,  sug- 
gestive of  the  cool  woods,  and  Qcetvr 
lu9,  of  sunburnt  deserts,  which  gives 
a  poetic  value  to  each  word,  though 
it  would  be  merely  fanciful  to  press 
the  idea  as  critically  true.  Were 
the  translation  less  excellent  than  it 
is,  we  should  never  have  thought 
of  mentioning  a  point  so  trivial. 
The  expression  Spring's  first 
shiver"  is  instinct  with  beauty  and 
fidelity. 

The  next  piece  which  we  have 
marked  for  quotation  is  one  which 
will  bear  reading  many  times.  For 
our  own  part,  wo  have  been  so 
much  struck  by  it,  that  we  now 
transcribe  it  without  diflficulty  from 
memory.    We  feel,  in  reading  the 


•  Tliia  ode  ii  also  very  beantifoUy  translated  by  Mr.  Martin. 
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orifrinal,  a  sense  of  solemn  awe  which 
brings  into  our  mind  the  prayer, 
*'Lead  us  not  into  temptation." 
To  have  reproduced  this  feeling 
with  any  degree  of  success  would 
have  been  a  great  triumph,  but  the 
present  version  is  almost  beyond 
praise : — 

•*  Had  chaatlseineiit  for  perjured  truth, 

Barlne,  marked  you  with  a  curse— 
Hod  one  wry  nail,  or  one  black  tooth 

But  made  you  worse —  ^ 

Td  trust  you ;  but,  when  plighted  lies 

Have  pledged  vou  deepest,  lovelier  far 
Tou  sparkle  forth,  of  all  young  eyes 
The  rullDg  star. 

Tis  crain  to  mock  your  mother's  bonea, 

And  night's  still  fi!<fn«,  and  all  the  sky. 
And  god^  that  on  their  glorious  throned 
Chill  Death  def^. 

Aye,  Venus  smiles;  the  pure  nymphs  smile: 

And  c:upid,  tyrant-lortf  of  hearts, 
Shari>enlnp  on  bloody  stone  the  "while 
Ills  fiery  darts. 

New  captives  fill  the  neta  you  weave ; 

New  slaves  are  bred ;  and  those  before, 
Though  oft  thev  threaten,  never  leave 
Tour  godleas  door. 

The  mother  dreads  yon  for  her  son. 

The  thrifty  sire,  the  new-wed  bride, 
Lost,  lured  by  you,  hor  precious  one 
Should  leave  hor  aide.*^ 

It  should  be  remembered  that 
Professor  Conington  translates  all  the 
Sapphic  odes  into  the  above  metre. 
It  is  wonderful  how  well,  as  a  general 
rule,  he  compresses  ea!ch  stanza  of 
the  original  into  the  space  allotted  to 
it;  but  the  diJficulty  of  doing  this 
without  sacrificing  something  essen- 
tial is  80  great,  that  occasional  stiff- 
ness was  perhaps  almost  unavoid- 
able. 

Afler  what  we  hav«  said  upon 
the  subject  of  metre,  it  would  be 
unfair  not  to  call  attention  to  the 
success  with  which  the  rhythmical 
effect  of  the  ode,  *  Non  ebur  neque 
aureum '  (Lib.  ii.  18),  is  conveyed. 
The  measure  used  is  the  same 
which  we  found  fault  with  when 
appUed  to  the  choriambic  couplet 
Here,  however,  where  the  move- 
ment is  slow  and  the  distinctness 
of  each  hne  more  marked,  the 
variation  in  cadence,  tempered  as 
it  is  by  alternate  instead  of  con- 


secutive rhymes,  is  fer  frooa  un- 
pleasaut  in  itself,  and  is,  more- 
over, critically  correct  when  com- 
pared with  the  structure  of  the 
original.  Equal  praise,  even  apart 
from  its  high  merits  as  an  accu- 
rate translation,  may  be  awarded 
to  the  rendering  of  *  Diffugere  Nives* 
(Lib.  iv.  7).  But  there  is  one 
short  ode  which  we  must  find 
space  to  quote.  Whether  we  read 
for  criticism  or  enjoyment  —  whe- 
ther we  take  note  of  the  lively 
ring  and  freshness,  or  of  the  exacti- 
tude of  detail— it  is  thoroughly  satis- 
fying 

**  now  unhappy  are  the  maidens  who  wltt 

Cupid  may  not  play. 
Who  may  never  touch  the  wine-cup,  but  must 

tremble  all  the  day 
At  an  uncle,  and  the  scourging  of  his  toB^I 
Keobule,  there's  a  robber  takes  yonr  needle  sad 

yom*  thread. 
Lets  the  lessons  of  Mlnervs  rtm  no  longer  in 

your  head : 
It  is  liobrus,  the  athletic  and  the  young  I 
O,  to  see  him  when,  anointed,  he  is  plnuglng  li 

the  flood  I 

What  a  seat  he  has  on  horseback  I  was 
Bellerophon''s  as  good? 
As  a  boxer,  as  a  runner,  past  compare  I 
When  the  deer  are  flying  blindly  ail  the  op«B 

country  o'er. 
He  can  aim  and  he  can  hit  them ;  he  can  stesi 
upon  the  boar. 
As  it  couches  in  the  thicket  nnaware."* 

Whoever  will  take  the  trouble 
to  test  the  extracts  we  have 
given  may  judge  for  himself  of  Mr. 
Conington^s  merits  as  a  transla- 
tor. Comparing  him  with  Mr. 
Martin,  we  should  say  that  the 
one  represents  in  general  the  force 
and  compactness,  while  the  other 
reproduces  the  flow  and  familiar 

gaoefulness,  of  the  style  of 
orace.  But  this  distinction  is 
not  to  be  understood  in  the 
sense  that  Mr.  Conington  is  de- 
void of  ease  and  grace,  and  Me. 
Martin  of  force  and  oompactnesa. 
We  have  endeavoured  to  select 
specimens  which,  while  convey- 
ing the  predominant  character- 
istics of  each,  are  yet  sufficiently 
various  in  their  excellence  to 
prove  that  each  has  understood,  if 
not  always  thoroughly  appreciated, 
the  phase  in  which  tlie  style 
of  Horace  has  for  the  most  pirt 
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presented  itself  to  the  other.  Still 
ilr.  Conington's  defect  has  been, 
we  think,  on  the  whole,  that  he 
has  not  been  able  to  forget  that  he 
is  8  pcholar,  liable  to  be  criticised 
br  scholars.  For  instance,  in  such 
•  line  as 

'Tke   Luhcd    Biffmy    trickles    from  the 

we  feel  that  he  is  more  anxious  to 
rive  an  unexceptionable  verbal  ren- 
dering of  the  expression, 

**  Dc-fluit  aaxU  ogitatiu  humor;' 

than  to  represent  the  exquisite 
smoothnesa  which  makes  the  words 
what  they  are.  So  when  Horace 
calls  the  lyre  "  unwarlike,'*  wo  feel 
that  "peaceful,"  which  is  critically 
an  equivalent,  is  false  from  the 
poetical  point  of  view.  But  in 
contrast  with  this  tendency,  it  is 
(joite  possible  to  bring  forward 
individual  passages  where  exact 
scholarship  is  sacrificed  in  favour 
of  something  higher.  In  illustra- 
tion of  this  we  may  quote  the  fol- 
lowing stanza : — 

".That    mom     of     meadow^flowers  she 

thooght. 

Wearing  a  crown  the  njtnphs  to  please ; 
Tkat  gloomj  night  she  lookoa  on  nought 
Bat  stars  and  seaa.^ 

Here  the  rendering  of  nocte  sub- 
htttri  is  an  example  of  that  real 
fidelity  which,  if  we  may  without 
irreverenoe  use  a  scriptural  phrase 
tfait  exactly  expresses  our  meaning, 
looks  not  to  the  outward  appear- 
ince,  but  to  the  heart  The  word 
pMiutri,  indicative  of  the  wan 
gUmmer  of  starUght,  heightens, 
without  a  doubt,  5ie  picture  of 
Eoropa's  desolation.  It  might  be 
tboaght  at  first  sight  that  Mr.  Con- 
ington*-*  "gloomy  night"  is  an  in- 
adequate representation  of  the 
ttene.  So  perhaps  in  the  abstract 
it  is ;  but  tnere  is  no  more  fruitful 
source  of  error  in  translation  than 
to  contemplate  a  poetic  phrase  by 
itself  rather  than  in  connection 
with  the  whole  train  of  thought  to 
which  it  is  linked.  In  poetry  each 
word  is  to  be  judged  of  relatively 
to  the  rest,  and  tliis  consideration 
most  continually  come  in  to  modify 


the  claims  of  lexicographical  accu- 
racy, and  to  save  tlie  translator 
from  becoming  a  mere  copyist.  It 
is  evident  that,  in  the  particular 
place  in  that  particular  stanza,  the 
very  exprej^sion  which  makes  the 
original  more  dramatic  and  effec- 
tive, would  but  add  wejikness  to 
the  translation.  The  words  are  in- 
tended to  make  us  feel  the  situa- 
tion of  Euroj)a;  and  in  the  present 
instance  ^Ir.  Conington  is  quite 
true  to  the  general  effect  through, 
and  '  by  means  of,  the  very  fact 
that  he  is  only  half  true  to  the  de- 
tail. Again,  it  is  by  no  means 
scholarship  alone  which  suggests 
such  a  happy  transposition  of  the 
subject  of  the  sentence  in  the  well- 
known 

Splendid^  mendax  et  in  omne  virgo 
Nobilifl  a-vum." 

How  many  have  racked  their 
brains  to  fuid  some  equivalent  for 
thia!  Mr.  Conington  solves  the 
secret  with  a  touch. 

•*  That  splendid  falsehood  llsrhts  her  name 
Through  times  nubom.'* 

Or  take  the  following  grand  stanza 
ending  the  speech  of  Re^ulus  in  the 
famous  fifth  ode  of  Book  iii. : — 

"  nic,  undo  vitam  snmeret  Insdus, 
Paccni  duello  mtscult.   O  pudor  t 
O  matma  Carthatru,  pnibrosis 
AlUor  ItalifB  ruluis  1*" 

When  we  say  that  the  spirit  of  the 
English  reproduction  is  so  poetical 
that  we  do  not  care  to  direct  atten- 
£ion  to  its  extreme  ingenuity,  we 
can  award  no  higher  praise.  It  is, 
in  either  case,  tlie  indignant  outcry 
of  patriotic  passion  which  alone 
rivets  our  interest. 

**■  Ho  knows  not,  he,  how  life  is  won  ; 

Thinks  war,  like  peace,  a  thing  of  trade  I 
Great  art  thou.  Cartha^re !  mate  the  Bon, 

While  Italy  in  dost  is  laid  1^' 

Without  forgetting  these  passages, 
and  others  like  them,  we  must  still 
repeat  that  it  is  difficult,  on  an  ex- 
tended perusal  of  Professor  Coning- 
ton's  version,  not  to  feel  the  impres- 
sion that  it  is  in  some  degree  injured 
by  that  want  of  freedom  which  the 
sense  of  being  watched  by  scholars 
is  sure  to  generate.   Why,  in  cer- 
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tain  cases,  an  accuiate  rendering 
of  the  words  of  Horace  into  good 
fluent  Euglish  and  unexception- 
able rhyme,*  should  result,  after 
all,  in  but  a  faint  reflection  of  the 
feeling  and  fire  of  the  original,  we 
do  not  pretend  to  explain.  We 
can  only  say  that  the  true  magic 
touch  is  often  absent,  though  it 
may  be  impossible  to  express  with 
critical  precision  the  reason  why 
this  and  that  are  not  poetry.  Pro- 
bably no  one  who  has  ever  tried  his 
hand  at  translation .  will  expett  to 
find  an  equal  and  sustained  degree 
of  excellence  in  any  version  of  a 
classical  poet,  least  of  all  when  an 
autlior,  possessed  of  so  many  re- 
markable peculiarities  as  Horace, 
is  to  be  presented  in  an  English 
dress.  But  our  point  is  that  the 
infirmities  we  refer  to  are  incidental 
rather  to  the  operation  of  a  false 
theory  than  to  the  occasionally  in- 
evitable depression  of  poetic  power. 
Mr.  Conington  has  imposed  restric- 
tions upon  himself  which  he  might 
have  done  without  It  is  surely 
almost  a  self-evident  axiom  that  in 
translating  Horace  a  man  should 
allow  himself  to  think  consciously 
of  nothing  in  the  world  except 
Horace.  Whether  the  outcome  of 
this  absorption  in  his  work  be 
poetry  in  the  eighteenth-century 
style  or  in  the  nineteenth-century 
style,  or  in  the  style  of  any  period 
of  our  hterature  whatever,  is  no- 
thing in  itself.  Every  unnecessary 
scruple  is,  in  the  art  of  tran^ation, 
as  in  all  other  things,  a  source  of 
weakness.  **0n  the  whole,"  says 
Mr.  Conington,  "I  have  tried,  so 
far  as  my  powers  would  allow  me, 
to  give  my  translation  something 
of  the  colour  of  our  eighteenth-cen- 
tury poetry,  believing  the  poetry  of 
that  time  to  be  the  nearest  analogue 
of  the  poetry  of  Augustus'  court 
that  England  has  produced;  and 
feeling  quite  sure  that  a  writer  will 
bear  traces  enough  of  the  language 
and  manners  of  his  own  time  to, re- 


deem him  from  the  charge  of  ba 
ing  forgotten  what  is,  aiter  sQ,  1 
native  tongue.  As  one  instanoe  o 
of  many,  I  may  mention  the  use 
compound  epithets  as  a  temptatn 
to  which  the  translator  of  Hon 
is  sure  to  be  exposed,  and  yrbk 
in  my  jud^ent,  he  ought  in  geo 
ral  to  resist.  IHiis  power  of  to 
densation  naturaUy  recommen 
them  to  a  writer  who  has  to  di 
with  inconvenient  clauses,  tkrei 
ening  to  swallow  up  the  great 
part  of  a  line;  but  there  is  i 
doubt  that  in  the  Augustan  po0 
tis  compared  with  the  poets  A 
republic,  they  are  chiefly  con^jio 
ous  for  their  absence;  and  il 
equally  certain,  I  think,  that  a  trao 
lator  of  an  Augustan  poet  ought  o 
to  suffer  tlicm  to  be  a  prominent  ft 
ture  of  his  style.'*  All  which  ii^  v 
think,  a  preferring  of  the  sign  to  ti 
thing  signified.  The  end  in  view 
to  represent  the  poetry  of  Horaces 
that  form  of  reasonable  outward  r 
semblance  which  is  most  oompatib 
with  its  inward  spirit^  to  re^dt 
who  are  not  famihar  with  the  oi 
ginal.  To  do  this  at  all  adequatdi 
a  translator  must  never  cease  i 
keep  his  eye  upon  the  general  e£RH 
in  order  to  reproduce  this  at  ai 
cost  of  detail  Of  course,  the  k 
detail  sacrificed,  the  more  skilful  tl 
translator;  but  the  great  prindp 
remains,  and  should  be  always  opi 
rative,  that  truth  in  translation  : 
truth  tfi  the  fnain,  not  in  eadi  sefM 
rate  particular.  Now,  suppose  j 
reproducing  this  general  efl^  m 
should  find  that  the  main  tratf 
80  far  as  we  have  caught  it,  ifl^  i 
any  particular  poem,  more  dead 
brought  out  by  the  employmena  i 
certam  oompound  words  or  Tens) 
sonian  forms  of  expression,  m 
these  to  be  rejected  because  Horao 
living  in  a  different  age  and  oadl 
di£ferent  conditions,  found  it  moi 
natural  and  convenient  to  preaai 
the  kernel  of  his  meaning  in 
slightly    different    husk?  Wod 


*  We  hope  that,  in  a  future  edition,  Mr.  CJonins^ton  will  remove  aueh  a  bleoA 
as  the  rhyme  of  "  sure"  with  minstcn:''  in  the  first  stansa  of  Book  iv,  4— a  hk 
the  more  discernible  from  its  coatrast  with  his  general  practice. 
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Hortoe,  eoDBtitoted  aa  we  know 
bim  to  have  beeo,  reject  a  phrase, 
if  be  wen  Uviofl;  and  writing  now, 
Berely  becaoM  it  cootaioed  a  otim- 
pnoud  epithet,  or  a  form  of  ezpred- 
Boo  more  adapted  to  the  Dioeteeoth 
ontary  than  the  eighteenth?  If 
oot,  then  we,  by  oor  rejectioo  of  it, 
except  io  coses  indiffereDt,  or  for 
higher  and  weightier  caaaea  thaD  a 
Dere  ezteroal  couformity,  inflict  a 
wrong  upon  the  spirit  of  his  poetry. 
Huvever  studied  Horace  may  be  in 
hii  style  and  manner,  he  is  not  the 
lesi  ezqaisitely  uataral  :  we  shall 
ttrre  him  best  by  being  natural 
like  vise.  And,  as  a  necessary  in- 
fERDoe,  we  hold  it  to  be  no  part  of 
t  translator's  duty  to  wnste  his  la- 
bour opi)D  cooecioua  attempts  at 
Klf  emancipation  from  the  literary 
lolliiences  of  his  own  age.  To  be 
ahmbed  in  the  spirit  of  an  ancient 
poet,  will,  of  itself,  sufficiently 
eotocipate  him  ;  and  that  which 
will  remain,  and  ought  to  remain, 
of  the  genius  of  his  own  period,  can 
be  u  nothing  to  the  gigantic  ana- 
ehronisiD  involved  in  the  very  fact 
thst  he  translates  at  all.  Mr.  Co- 
DiDgton^s  words  are,  it  is  true,  very 
temperate  ;  nor  should  we  be  at  all 
jaititied  in  saying  that  he  adheres 
10  rigidly  to  his  own  point  of  view 
aito  exalt  the  temporary  and  acci- 
de&tal  over  the  eternal  element  in 
the  poetry  of  Horace.  Tue  extracts 
we  have  given  must  completely  re- 
iole  any  each  notion.  It  is  not  that 
he  snbordinates  poetry  to  criticism, 
hst  that  he  mixes  the  two  together 
u  a  degree  which  interferes  with, 
thoagh  it  does  not  stifle,  the  ju^t 
development  of  the  former.  We 
do  not  feel  quite  sure,  for  instance, 
that  Bir.  Conington  would  not  ob- 
ject to  his  fellow-trao8lator*d  floe 
Rodering  of  minUtrum  fulminU 
oIitMi,  *'Uie  thunder-bearing  bird," 
Berely  ou  account  of  the  compound 
epithet;  or  for  a  similar  reason, 
to  the  words — 

**  B/  the  icodt*  peculiar  grace 
Jfo  craYcn-licarUid  child  " — 

ti  repreientiog  fion  sine  dU  ani' 
aonit  in/ans. 


We  have  not  left  onnelvea  space 
to  contrast,  as  we  had  hoped,  \lr. 
Theodore  Martin's  point  of  view 
with  that  of  his  recent  competitor. 
Pi-rhaps  all  that  is  necessary  is  paid, 
when  we  state  that  it  is  the  essence 
of  the  poetry,  and  that  alone,  which 
h^  strives  to  re|>roduce.  This,  at 
any  rate,  is  a  fair  description  of 
his  practice,  whatever  his  theory 
may  be  That  he  has  not  suffici- 
ently regarded  the  twofold  nature  of 
this  essence  — the  intimate  connec- 
tion, that  is,  between  the  tht»ui^ht 
itself  and  the  one  pdrticular  man- 
ner of  its  expression  —  is  a  fault 
which  many  will  think  partakei^,  in 
his  case,  ot  the  nature  of  a  virtue. 
To  give  Horace  more  of  the  tone  of 
Euglish  life  io  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury than  he  really  posdesses,  and 
this  without  disturbing  the  just 
proportions  of  poetry,  is  an  achieve- 
mtut  which  it  required  no  mean 
ability  to  execute,  and  one  which 
appeals  at  once  to  the  interest  of 
modern  readers.  If  the  scholar,  on 
com|)arin(?  the  cast  with  the  statue, 
is  compelled  to  qualify  his  admira- 
tion, he  can  yet  recognize  the  tact 
that  failure  itself  mwy  often  imply 
success  of  another  kind.  In  the  pre- 
sent instance,  an  apparent  detrac- 
tion from  Mr.  Martin's  merits  as  a 
translator  becomt«,  from  a  different 
and  a  widely  appreciated  point  of 
view,  an  exaltation  of  his  powers 
as  a  poet.  For  our  own  p.irt 
we  wish  that  to  the  revision,  at 
Ieaf)t,  of  his  work,  he  couUl  have 
broumht  a  more  critical  frame  of 
mind.  It  might  have  corrected  that 
tendency  to  expansion  which  we 
have  already  noticed,  and  have  re- 
moved small  blemishes  which  can- 
not fail  to  annoy  scholars — such  as 
the  spelling  »» Lybia,*'  *•  Anthony," 
&o.,  and  the  false  quantity  "  lieu- 
couuo"  (which,  notwithstanding  the 
translator's  apology,  is  as  unpleasant 
to  our  ear  as  Penelope  "  would  be 
in  the  Od>ssey).  But  with  the  ge- 
neral tone  of  thought  exemplified 
in  his  preface  we  most  cordially 
agree.  He  has  touched  exactly  thoee 
points  which  ought  to  be  made  aa- 
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lient  to  tbe  view  of  an  English 
reader  who  wiehes  to  untVretand 
Horace.  And  Id  accordaoce,  per- 
hape,  with  what  mi  ht  be  expected 
from  the  different  style  of  tbe  two 
introdnctioDs,  his  veraioo  ip,  io  the 
general  tenor,  more  poeticnl  than 
that  of  tbe  Oxford  translator,  thoa^b 
tbe  beat  efforts  of  the  latter  leave 
scarcely  anvthing  to  be  dt-aired.  It 
would  probably  leave  a  fomewhat 
unfair  impreasion  if  we  did  not,  be* 
fore  conclading,  quote  a  Bpecimen  to 
show  how  scbolurlike  an<)  accurate 
Mr.  Martin  can  be  wbfn  he  choows. 
The  following  passage  is  from  Book 
iii.  24 — an  o«^e  directed  againat 
tbe  covetous  temper  that  will  dare 
all  for,  the  sake  of  wealth  ;  and 
oe  we  quote  it  the  more  willingly, 
exhibiting  a  power  of  terseness 
and  condensation,  the  want  of 
which  we  have  regretted  in  other 
cases  :— 

"  What  boots  It  to  lament, 
If  crime  U*  not  cut  tl«m  n  hy  imnl^hment  ? 

What  cnn  vain  law?  avail. 
If  life  in  every  moral  virtue  fall  y 

If  nor  the  clime,  that  plowp, 
Euvirone<l  rouiul  by  fen'iil  licats,  nor  Bnotra 

And  bitinjr  northern  wind, 
Which  all  the  earth  in  Icy  ctxemeutB  bind, 


The  merchant  back  can  keep, 
And  Bkilfiil  shlpmen  flout  tbe  horron 
decp?»' 

On  the  whole  Mr.  Martin  de 
to  be,  and  will  probably  Oiii 
to  be,  popular.  Those  wbo 
with  a  vivid  recollection  <»1 
words  of  Horace  himself,  wil 
fer  Mr.  Coniugtoo.  Both  yt 
poRsess,  unless  we  are  mach 
tukeo,  a  peculiar  value  for^ 
who,  while  studyioflr  the  Latii 
guai;c,  are  >et  capable  of  peoet 
to  the  heart,  and  learning  to  i 
ciate  the  itfluence  of  the  a 
with  whom  they  are  engaged 
from  thifl  point  of  view  the  i 
both  works  ought,  we  think, 
encouraged  as  contribuiiog  t 
higher  development  of  our  ] 
school  and  university  edac 
Both  should  also  be  read  b; 
general  English  reader,  who  it 
anxious  to  understand  the  foil 
pass  of  tbe  original.  By  a  ooa 
live  perusal  he  will  compreben 
adequately,  of  course,  but  ye 
bctitr  than  any  criticism  coald 
him,  the  true  characteristics  of  i 
who,  in  his  own  peculiar  pro 
rem>tin8  even  to  this  day  abao 
without  a  rival.  ^ 
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TuRRE  is  a  natural  tendt-ncy  in 
the  bumnn  mind  to  glorify  the  past 
—  to  find  in  the  national  annals 
some  epoch  which  the  souks  of  poets, 
and  tbe  loving  ima;<iuation  of  the 
people,  unite  to  celebrate  as  a  gold- 
en age.  In  some  ca^es  it  matters 
little  whether  there  be  any  s»b- 
stintidl  basis  for  these  venerated 
traditions.  Long  after  the  Aryan 
race  of  the  Ilind  os  had  settled  and 
established  civilised  kingdoms  in 
India,  their  poets  and  holy  men 
still  cherished  the  remembrance  of 
their  [>arent-land  beyond  the  Hima- 
layas, which.  Bterife  as  it  most  iiave 
been,  compared  to  the  prf»lifivj  plains 
of  the  Gangei*,  and  rude  as  their 
mode  of  life  must  there  have  been, 
they,   by  a  natural  illusion,  came 


to  regard  as  a  Satumian  i 
where  their  ancestors  led  a  hi 
life  than  was  possible  undei 
Kali  Yng,  or  "Black  Age,"  ' 
had  come  upon  the  world 
then.  That  imagination  has 
ago  passed  away.  For  nearlj 
thousand  years  the  horizon  ol 
Tudian  mind  has  been  limiii 
India.  Tbe  Indian  peninsula 
really  been  the  only  scene  of 
doo  greatness ;  and  with  1 
foundation,  they  now  place 
half-mythical  golden  age  of 
raee  under  the  Solar  or  1 
dynasties,  which  arose  in  the  f 
land  of  tbe  Ganges.  The  epo 
King  VicramadJtya,  renden^ 
ous  by  the  galaxy  of  poet 
whom  Kalidasa  waa  the  chief 
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liTfd  at  bia  Conrt,  haft  become  ttie 
iraldra  sge  of  the  IIiDdoos ;  find 
tlie  rahnqaent  reiflfn  of  King 
ifoks.  though  )em  famed  in  Bonfr, 
WIS  evt-n  more  worthy  of  the  pluce 
vhifh  it  hol'.'fl  in  the  nationat  tra- 
ditiiio«.  The  reigns  of  Akbtr, 
wi»8t  of  all  Eastern  monarch?, 
ID<1  of  one  or  two  others  of  the 
Miitful  Kinperors,  constituted  still 
grander  pp«'(*h8  in  the  annals  of  In- 
dia, tbon^h  tlieir  glory  is  dashed 
by  the  remembrance  that  the  splen- 
door  of  those  times  was  accom- 
pibbed  by  the  alien  race  of  the 
koh«mmediin8.  Bat  these  memo- 
rii«  a]s>o  are  (growing  faint  and  pass- 
inf  away.  Never  at  any  time  in  its 
lonjf  history,  we  make  bold  to  say, 
wn  Itidia  so  provfierous  as  now ; 
and  (be  proofs  of  its  prosperity  are 
n  abnndaot  and  substantial,  that 
mo  those  clashes  who  still  cling 
to  tbe  traditions  of  past  greatness 
arv  b«-ginning  to  acknowledge,  that 
tikse  triiditions  will  not  bear  com- 
pari!tf)n  wiih  the  era  that  has  now 
opened  upon  their  country.  Never 
Mm  tbe  reul  mtijesty  and  power  of 
ttnpire  so  great  as  now  ;  never  was 
thi^re  more  ptace  in  the  land;  and 
Derer  wus  there  so  mnch  prosperity 
lOoDg  the  people.  Htraven  forbiil 
that  we  should  think  that  British 
has  yet  done  all  that  it  can 
for  the  population  of  India,  or  that 
there  are  not  large  sections  of  the 
people  whoj%  condition  of  life  sub- 
jtc'8  them  to  many  hardships  which 
w.  bt  to  be  aHeviated,  and  to  terrible 
''^iiaiions  of  fsimine  which,  to  some 
df-pe^,  may  be  obviated  or  mitij^ated. 
NirTerihfles«,  the  condition  of  the 
people  of  India  now  is  better  than 
it  ever  wis  in  any  asie  before.  The 
fnest  nnd  most  enlightened  nation 
b  tbe  wof  Id  is  introducing  its  ideas 
and  institutions ;  the  wealthiest 
cooDtry  in  the  world  is  pouring 
inio  it  its  surplus  wealth, — at  once 
pnng  additional  employment  to 
tbe  Datives,  and  showing  them  how 
to  tarn  to  account  the  resources  of 
their  coantry  by  means  undn'amt 
of  before.  Canals,  compurrd  with 
which  those  of  the  Mogul  Emperors 
were  toys,  uow  spread  a  stable  fer- 


tiii»y  over  regions  either  arid  be- 
fore, or  at  least  desolated  by  ever- 
recurring  famines.  Grand  roads, 
such  as  were  unknown  even  to 
Europe  thirty  years  ago,  now  tra- 
verse India  from  end  to  end, — 
whereon  the  people  may  travel  ulike 
in  the  wet  season  and  in  the  dry; 
and,  at  a  trifling  co!*t,  and  with  ten 
times  the  rapidity,  may  enjoy  as 
much  comfort  as  the  Mogul  Em- 
perors themselves  when  making 
their,  luxurious  progresses  through 
their  dominions.  In  one  import- 
ant respect  indeed — the  administra- 
tion of  justice — the  condition  of  the 
pei)ple  ot  India  is  still  very  far  from 
being  satisfactory  ;  but  even  in  this 
matter  we  can  find  no  ground  for 
believing  that  India  was  ever  so 
well  off  as  now;  and,  as  we  shall 
show,  an  important  change  U  in 
progress  which  will  go  far  to  re- 
m»'dy  the  existing  defects. 

The  only  drawback  on  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  India,  compired 
with  its  former  epochs  of  gre^itness, 
is  the  fact  that  it  is  a  conquered 
country,  ruled  by  a  foreign  race. 
In  most  CAses  this  is  a  fatal  objec- 
tion to  any  Government  —  an  ine- 
radicable source  of  enmity  between 
the  rulers  and  the  ruled.  No 
amount  of  material  benefits  con- 
ferred by  the  Government  will 
ever  reconcile  to  the  role  of  the 
foreigner  a  people  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  nationality,  and  who 
can  look  back  upon  times  of  na- 
tional greatness  under  monarcha 
of  their  own  race.  But  frwm  the 
earliest  times  the  circumstances  of 
India  have  in  this  respect  been 
peculiar.  Far  more  than  in  the 
case  of  Italy,  the  population  has 
l)een  formed  by  a  coUuvus  omnium 
gentium.  Race  after  race  of  the 
EaHt  has  poured  into  the  Indian 
fieninsula,  from  whence  they  have 
never  flowed  back.  Even  the  Ar- 
yan race  of  the  Hindoos,  whose 
nonie  we  now  apply  generically  to 
the  whole  population,  were  origin- 
ally a  foreign  people ;  and  although 
they  have  widely  spread  their  in- 
fluence and  language,  they  never 
lurmed  any  great  Bettlements  soath 
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of  the  Yindhya  range,  where  the 
masB  of  the  popolatioo  belongs  to 
a  different  stock,  nnd  still  in  great 
part  ppeak  a  different  language. 
Asoka  and  Yioramaditya  are  not 
names  to  conjure  with  in  the 
southern  portion  of  the  peninsula. 
The  latter  monarch,  so  famed  in 
song,  was  bat  one  king  among 
seyeral  others,  who  reigned  in  Hin- 
dost  an  proper — t.  e.,  in  the  region 
north  of  the  Yindhja  monotains; 
and  although  Asuka,  as  is  proved 
by  the  pillars  containing  his  edicts 
spread  over  the  country,  had  a 
much  wider  dominion,  his  rule, 
after  all,  was  limited  to  but  a  frac- 
tion of  India.  The  Hogul  mon- 
archs  claimed  to  be  emperors  of 
all  India,  and  nominally  their  sway 
was  more  extensive  even  than  the 
British.  Under  the  British  Baj, 
three-sevenths  of  the  Indian  terri- 
tory is  ruled  by  nominally  inde- 
pendent native  princes  :  neverthe- 
less our  sway  over  the  entire  coun- 
try is  far  more  real  and  unrlippuied 
than  ever  was  that  of  the  Moguls. 
Even  the  greatest  of  the  Mogul 
Emperors  were  often  engaged  in 
hostilities  with  native  potentates 
who  resisted  their  demands  or  re- 
fused to  acknowledge  their  sove- 
reignty ;  whereas,  at  the  present 
hoar,  there  is  not  a  single  native 
prince  in  India,  nor  all  of  tliem  to- 
gether, who  could  offer  the  leaat 
resistance  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment. South  of  the  Territories  of 
Hyderabad,  the  native  population 
care  as  little  for  the  old  glories  of 
the  Moguls  as  they  do  for  the  re- 
moter fame  of  the  Hindoo  monarchs 
who  ri'igned  on  the  Ganges.  More 
truly  now,  then,  than  ever  before, 
India  has  become  a  united  empire, 
and  a  wider  career  is  opened  to 
every  unit  of  i\»  hundred  and  sixty 
millions  of  people.  It  is  the  pecu- 
liar advantage  of  extensive  empires, 
that  they  insure  for  the  subject 
population  a  greater  amount  of 
peace,  a  wider  individual  action, 
and  wider  scope  for  commerce^ 
than  are  possible  in  smaller  States ; 
and  these  advantages  India  poe- 
.aesBca  now.  It  it  true  that^  iiMler 


the  Moguls,  the  Hindoos  oould  rin 
to  higher  posts  in  the  GoverooMBt 
than  are  as  yet  open  to  them  undv 
the  British  rule,  but  the  wvereign* 
ty  of  the  Moguls  lasted  for  eigkl 
centnries,  daring  which  time  ibij 
became  Hindoos  in  almost  eveiy 
thing  but  religion ;  whereas  only  % 
hundred  years  have  elapsed  sinoa 
the  P^nglish  bigiin  their  career  of 
oonqaest  and  tlominion  in  Indifti 
Our  task  of  amalgamation  is  not  to 
approximate,  like  the  Morals,  to 
the  native  popalation,  but  to  draw 
up  the  natives  to  our  own  levaL 
In  proportion  as  that  is  acooa- 
plished^in  proportion  as  edocatioa 
and  commingling  with  the  British 
raiee  op  individuals  of  the  naiifo 
race  to  our  level,  or  at  least  to  oa 
understamliog  and  appreciation  of 
our  rule  —  will  natives  be  admitted 
in  greater  nambers  to  offices  undw 
the  Government.  We  already  lOO 
a  beginning  of  this  operation ;  bol 
if  our  rule  in  India  shouk)  last  for 
centuries,  like  that  of  the  Moguk^ 
it  m>iy  be  regarded  as  a  certain  ie» 
suit  that  the  native  element  in  our 
administration  will  come  to  occupy 
a  position  so  prominent,  a!«  to  seen 
impossible  to  men  of  the  present 
time  who  have  not  learnt  to  eal* 
culate  the  issues  of  the  future. 

That  our  Indian  empire  is  really 
prosperous,  not  merely  in  a  moni 
or  sentimental  aspect,  but  as  a  mat- 
ter-of-fact question  of  finance,  is  ao 
idea  which  will  be  slow  of  making 
ita  way  in  this  country.  Yel  sua 
is  inconirovertibly  the  case.  Oar 
Indian  empire,  in  mercantile  phranb 
is  a  pacing  concern.  Its  debt  is  m 
trifle,  and  not  only  does  the  reveoiw 
steadily  balance  the  expenditnra^ 
but  a  portion  of  that  expend  ium 
will  ere  long  come  back  to  tho 
Government  in  the  form  of  addt 
tioual  revenue.  It  appears  strange 
at  first  sight  that  the  oonditioo  of 
our  Indkn  Government  should  al- 
ways hitherto  have  been  looked 
upon  in  this  country  as  emioeutlj 
unsatisfactorv,  if  not  actually  det* 
perate.  We,  who  burdened  onv^ 
selves  with  a  debt  of  £500.000.000 
in  ksi  than  twenty-five  years,  end 
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jet  have  gone  on  more  proflperoos 
tbiD  em,  have  never  ceased  to 
exdaiin  at  every  little  addition  to 
tke  debt  of  India,  as  if  it  were  a  pii^n 
of  cnmtny^  baokraptcj  and  raio.  But 
if  the  facts  of  the  c^se  are  looked 
into,  it  will  be  foond  that  never 
me  80  many  wars  cond acted 
bj  any  Government  with  bo  little 
eoDtractton  of  debt  as  has  been 
the  case  in  India.  For  a  haodred 
oar  Indian  Government  hns 
involved  in  an  almost  cease- 
Ibn  racoession  of  wars,  colminating 
in  s  widespread  conflict  as  desperate 
n  uy  Government  ever  waged  in  de- 
feoee  of  its  own  existence  ;  yet  in  that 
bnndrtd  years  of  war  the  whole  debt 
eootrtcted  does  not  matsh  exceed 
the  amonnt  of  two  years'  revenue. 
The  troth  is,  that  we  have  measored 
the  fnrtones  of  India  by  an  entirely 
different  rnle  fVom  that  which  we 
ipply  to  the  condition  of  our  own 
eoutry.  The  wars  in  which  oar 
OVD  country  has  been  involved  we 
have  felt  to  be  inevitable ;  and, 
ktvy  as  their  cost  has  been,  we  have 
borne  it  cheerfully  as  the  price  of 
■aintiining  the  national  honour  and 
isdependeiice.  Bat  no  such  feel- 
fagi  came  into  play  when  we  looked 
tt  the  growth  of  the  Indian  Debt 
Oor  Indian  empire  we  have  judi^red 
■aloly  as  we  wonld  a  comnier- 
dal  speculation.  In  troth,  it  a 
Mfflerciai    specnlation,  conducted 

Sf  a  trading  Company ;  and  the 
lit  India  Directors,  however  great 
their  statesmanlike  ability,  never 
Uled  to  guide  their  policy  with  a 
view  to  secore  as  large  a  dividend 
M  possible  for  the  shareholder:*. 
This  ten^lenny  to  judge  of  the  con- 
dition of  our  Indian  empire  simply 
hy  its  financial  balance-sheets,  with- 
Mt  taking  into  account  the  whole 
dements  of  the  case,  has  not  been 
boened  by  the  transfer  of  that 
aspire  from  the  Company  to  the 
Croivn;  for  the  transfer,  by  making 
the  Uume  G.»vernment  really  re- 
iponsible  for  the  Indian  Debt,  has 

E'^n  the  people  of  this  country  a 
eoer  interest  in  seeing  that  our 


Indian  Government  is  able  to  pay 
its  own  expenses.  Now  as  much  as 
ever,  therefore  —  or  more  than  ever 
— ^the  British  public  refuse  to  take  any 
cognisance  of  Indian  prosperity  un- 
less that  prosperity  be  represented  by  • 
a  satisfrictory  balance-sheet  and  a  sub- 
stantial surplus. 

It  must  be  confeA^ed  that,  jadg- 
ing  solely  by  this  financial  test,  the 
position  of  oar  Indinn  Government 
has  in  past  times  been  the  reverse 
of  SHtisfactory.  The  Burmese  war 
in  1824-5— strange  as  it  seems  when 
we  recollect  how  easily  the  Burmese 
were  subdued  in  our  second  contest 
with  them  eight  years  ago  —  added 
by  far  the  largest  amount  to  the 
debt  (£15,000,000)  of  any  war  ever 
waged  by  tbe  Indian  Government, 
save  that  with  our  rebellious  Sepoy 
army  in  1857  8.  From  1824  to 
1U50  there  were  only  three  years 
in  which  there  was  a  surplus ;  and 
the  aggregate  amoant  of  these 
surpluses  was  no  more  than  3} 
millions  sterling.  In  the  same 
period  the  debt  was  largelv  in- 
creased, and  amounted  in  1850  to 
£47,000,000.  On  tbe  surface  this 
looked  very  bad.  But  the  fact 
ought  not  to  have  been  overlooked, 
that,  after  all,  the  amonnt  of  the 
debt,  compared  with  tbe  amount  of 
the  revenue,  was  not  any  greater 
in  1850  than  it  was  in  1826  ;  for 
the  wars  which  occasioned  the  ad- 
dition to  the  debt  had,  by  adding 
new  and  valuable  territories  to  oor 
dominion,  increased  also  the  revenue 
out  of  wtiich  the  debt  was  to  be 
paid.  In  1850,  moreover,  we  began 
to  reach  the  turning-point  of  Indian 
finan'^.  In  the  two  years,  1851-2  and 
1852-3,  a  surplus  reappeared ;  and 
although  in  the  three  following  jears 
there  was  ostensibly  a  deficit  of  6 
millions  sterling,  the  deficit  was 
only  nominal,  being  produced  by 
an  expenditure  on  public  works 
of  a  reproductive  character.  The 
financial  year  1856<7,*  which  im- 
mediately preceded  the  mutinies, 
exhibited  the  same  position ;  there 
being  a  oominil  deficit  of  fully  a 
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million  and  a  half,  and  a  like  tain  persons  liable  to  the  tax,,  while  thi 

being   expended  on   public  worka.  amoont  paid  by  then  (£350.000^ 

It  irt  manifest,  therefore,  that,  for  was  not  above  one- fifth  of  the  wi^oli 

half-a-dozen  years  before  the  occnr-  proceedfi,  while  the  cost  of  colleoC 

renre  of   the  matinies,  the  Indian  iog  it  was  £100,000,  and  as,  moN 

finances  had  really  attained  to  an  over,  almost  all  the  complaints  an 

equilibriom.     The    great   rebellion  appeals  connected   with    tlie  tai 

of  oar  Sepoy  army  overcast   the  came  from  this  lowest  ela*>s,  it  wa 

fair   prospect   thos   opening    upon  wirely  resolved  to  abandon  it  afte 

onr  Indian   empire.    In   the  three  it  had  been  in  operation  for  od; 

years  between  1857  and  18G0,  there  one  year.    Mr.  Idling  also  redaoei 

was  a  deficit  of  £38  000  000.    At  the  customs  da  tics  on  mauafactara 

present  the  amoont  of  the  debt,  ii^  goods  to  their  old  leveL   Sir  C  larle 

cludinir  liabilities  of  every  kind,  is  Trevelyan  has  proceeded  with  U 

£110  000,000.  work  of  reduction,  by  lowering  tb 

In  snch  circnmstances  every  one  income-tax  from  4  per  cent  to  3 

began  to  despair  of  the  prospects  Now,  therefore,  with  the  exceptioi 

of  India.    The  financial  crisis  ap-  of  some  additions  to  the  old  taxe 

peared  too  great  to  be  overcome,  of  so  unexceptionable  a  kind  tha 

save  by  the  imposition  of  new  taxes  it  is  not  thought  desirable   to  tt 

of  so  onerous  a  kind  as,  by  irritating  peal  them,  the  3  per  cent  incouN 

the  natives,  to  fow    the  seeds  of  tax  is  the  only  impost  which  I6 

other  calamities  hardly   inferior   to  mains  to  tell  of  the  grvat  fioanda 

those   which    we   had    undergone,  crisis   through   which    our  ludiai 

The  result,  however,  has  in  a  most  empire  has  passed  ;  and  it,  as  m 

remarkable     wanner     disappointed  have  said,  will  also  be  fiuuliy  abandon 

our  fears.   Of  the  three  war- taxes  ed  in  1865. 

designed   to   meet   the   emergency,  The  reductions  of  taxation  madi 

one,  the  licence-tax,  was  never  j)ut  in  18C2-3  amounted  to  £825,000 

into   operation  ;   another,   the   in-  and  in  the  present  year,  18G3-4  tin 

erea{^  in    the  customsdutiett,  was  redactions    amount    to  £335,000 

annulled  a  year  ago ;  and  the  third.  In  the  former  of  these  years,  whid 

the  inc4>me  tax,  has  been  greatly  terminated  on  the  30ih  of  Apri 

reduced,  and  will  be  wholly  abolish-  last,  there  has  been  a  realised  nir 

ed  before  two  years  have  elapsed,  plus  of  £930  925  ;  and  on  the  coi 

The  license  tax  would  have  fallen  rent  jear  Sir  G.  Trevolyau's  calcolai 

upon   five   thousand  native    trad-  tions,  based  on  ^*  an   outside  eati 

ers   and   artisans,   with  the  iaiui- '  mate  of  expenditure  and  an  insidi 

lies  ^cf>endent  on  them,  and    was  estimate   of    revenue,"   show  thai 

greatly  disliked ;  and  as  Mr.  Wilson  there  will  be  a  surplus  of  £480.77& 

found  that  we  could  do  without  lis  In  our  oiiioioo,  dettpite  the  reduccion 

financial  aid,  the  act  was  never  put  of  taxation,  the  surplus  this  year  ii 

in  force.    In   the  following   >ear,  more  likely  to  be  upwards  of  a 

18G2  3,    Mr.  Laing   restricted  the  lion  sterling;.    The  military  expeo- 

Operation  of  the  income-tax  to  in-  diture  has  almost  fallen  to  the  Ivvd 

comei^  of  £50  and  upwards.    In  its  at  which  it  stood  previous  to  tlu 

original   form  the  income-tax  bad  Rebellion.     In  1856-7  it  amounted 

been  an  impost  of  4  per  cent  npon  to  £11.500,000 ;  at  its  hightst  point 

all  incomes  of    £50  and  upwards,  in  18^8  9,  it  stood  at  upw.-trds  O 

and  of  2  per  cent  upon  incomes  be-  £21.000  000  ;  it  baa  now  fallen  t( 

tween  £50  and  £20;  but  as  it  was  £12.650,000;  and  next  jear  it  wU 

found  that  this  lowest   class   em-  stand  at  £12,000,000,  which   ia  t( 

braced  nearly  two-thirds  of  all  the  be  its  ordinary  level  for  the  fature.* 


*  In  these  sums  we  do  not  take  into  account  tne  charges  ou  account  of  the  In 
dian  armj  incurred  in  this  couutiy  :  these  rtmaiu  xicorly  stationary  at  ttio  aojouB^ 
of  about  2|  millions  sterling. 
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Tlie  Mtire  troops  in  our  service 
pn\'mn  to  tlie  Rebel  lino  amount  k] 
to  350,000  men— they  are  now  only 
I2ii.0OO;  the    British  troops  main- 
in    India   previoo^   to  the 
RfbdlioD   nambered   4.'>,000  —  they 
tow  amoant  to  70,000.   The  aver- 
ige  revenue  of  the  three  years  be- 
fm  the  Rebellion  was  thirty-two 
Dillioos  sterlina:;   it  now  amounts 
to  opwards  of  forty-five  millions — 
Sir  C.  Trevelyan's  very  moderate 
estimHte  for  the  current  year  btinj» 
£45306  200.   This  proves  that  thu 
lioAiicial  resources  of  India  are  as 
eiaitic  88  previously  they  were  be- 
liefwJ    to   be    the    reverse.  The 
iwiioe   has    been    increased  one- 
foorth  within  seven  years,  and  yet 
the  country  is  more  prosperous  than 
ent.    If  it  be  borne  in  mii)d  that 
tbe  total   additional   taxation  ini- 
poied  since  1857  did  not  exceed  five 
ibiiiions  Bterlinir,  and   that  a  mit- 
1»D  and  a  quarter  of  tbat  addi- 
tiootl   taxation    has  already  been 
repealed,  this  increase  of  the  In- 
diio    revenue   would    appear  too 
atraordinary  to  be  crediied,  if  it 
were  not  dtrmonstrated   by  incon- 
trovertible statistics  which  are  open 
to  the  inspection  of  every  one.  The 
Ane  amount  of  taxation  prod  noes 
wery  yvar  a  greater  revenue.  Alter 
luluug    every   deduction    for  in- 
crease of  revenue  due  to  opium,  to 
tcqoisltiona  of  territory,  and  new 
taxAiioo,  it  is  a  demon.<^trated  faot 
that  tbe  progressive  increase  of  tfr- 
imary  Indian  revenue  has  averaged 
Dp«ards  of  £700.000  a  year  for  the 
lut  ten  years;  and  the  rate  of  in- 
crease at  present,  we  think,  may  be 
Mfely  reckoned  at  more  than  one 
■illioi^  sterling   a  year.    Tbe  iu- 
OtUKT  productiveness   of  revenue 
Id  tiie  United  Kingdom  amountd  to 
ftboQt  £800,000  annually  on  a  total 
RVenue  of  nearly  seventy  millions; 
tbcreas  the  oorresiponding  increase 
in    India    amounts    to   at  least 
£1,000,000  on  a  total  revenue  of 
brtj-five  millions:  in  other  words, 
the  buoyancy  of  the  Indian  revenue 
ii  nearly  twice  as  great  as  ours.  In- 
detd,  no  other  country  can  show  a 
ptiaUel  to  it   Before  the  SIst  July 


1865,  therefore — tlie  terra  at  which 
tbe  income-tax  is  to  expire  —  the 
nuturul  increase  of  tbe  Indian  rev- 
enue will  enable  us  to  di.^nse 
with  ir,  entinly,  without  making 
any  reduction  in  our  present  cz- 
pk-nditure. 

Moreover,  the  Indian  Government 
has  at  its  disposal  very  large  re- 
serveji,       which  we  have  nothing 
similar  in  this  country,  and  which  can 
be  employed  either  to  meet  extraordi- 
nary expenditure   or   for   the  ex- 
tinction of  the  Debt.    The  first  of 
these  is  the  proceeds  of  tbe  sale  of 
waste  lands,  and  of  the  redemption 
of  the  land-tax  in  thr>se  cases  where 
such  rcdempMon  is  deemed  expedi- 
ent   The  (xovernmeut  is  bound  to 
apply  these  proceeds  in  paying  off 
the  Debt,  po  that  they  constitute  a 
real    and    permanent  sinking-fund. 
The  seoon'l  reserve  at  the  disposal 
of   the  Government  is  the  money 
which  it  receive:)  from  the  Banks  in 
exchange  for  the  Government  notes, 
which  coujtitutti  the  only  legal  paper- 
currency.    This   money  also  must 
be  employed  in  the  reduction  of  the 
Debt,  tor  the  Government  is  bound 
to  invest  it  in  Government  stock ; 
but  the  amount  of  this  reserve  is 
not  ^reat^being,  as  at  prfSeut  fix- 
ed, only  fonr  millions  sterling,  of 
which  one  million  has  already  been 
mide  n'^e  of.    The  third  reserve  is 
the  Cish  Balances  in  the  various 
treasuries  throughout   the  country, 
—  or  rather,  the  surplus  of  these 
balance:)    beyond   the   amount  re- 
quired to  carry  on  the  expenditure. 
These  balances  (which  are  equiva- 
lent  to   our   Exchequer  balanceti) 
have   ranged   of  late  years  from 
£11000.000  to  £18,000,000.  Five 
millions  sterling  of  balances  in  the 
Exchequer   have  been  found  suffi- 
cient lor  carrying'  on  the  Govtrn- 
ment  in  this  country,  even  when  oar 
annual    expenditure    amounted  to 
seventy    millions ;    but    in  India^ 
although  the  Government  expendi- 
ture is  much  less,  a  larger  balance 
is  requisite,  owing  to  the  vast  area 
over   which   the    balances   in  the 
various  treasuries  are  spread.  Mr. 
Laing  says   thai,  *'nnder  the  old 
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Byntem  in  Indift,  a  cash  bahtDce  of 
ten  millions  sterling  has  snfficed ; 
and  with  railwajs,  an  improved 
cnrrency,  and  arrangements  with 
banlifi,  we  conid  carry  on  the  basi- 
Den  of  the  Government  with  per- 
fect eaoe  with  a  balance  of  seven  or 
eight  millions  sterling/'  The  sur- 
plus above  this  snm  is  of  course 
available  either  to  meet  extraordi- 
nary expenditure  or  to  reduce  the 
Indian  Debt  Of  late  4 he  balances 
liave  been  nnnsnally  large,  and  Sir 
0.  Trevelyan  devotes  a  large  sum 
from  this  source  to  the  reduction  of 
the  Debt,  while  still  retaining  seven 
or  eight  millions  of  surplus  balances 
in  reserve.  He  says  that,  after 
taking  seven  millions  sterling  out 
of  the  Cflsh  balances  for  the  pay- 
ment of  debt  —  that  is,  one  million 
paid  off  in  India,  three  remitted 
this  year  to  the  Secretary  of  S'ate 
for  the  payment  of  debt  at  home, 
and  three  more  to  be  remitted  for 
the  same  purpose  next  year  —  it  is 
expected  that  the  cash  balance  on 
the  3oih  April  1864  will  still  anionnt 
to  fifteen  and  a  half  millions  hter- 
ling*'— or  eight  millions  more  than 
is  requisite  to  carry  on  the  Gk>vern> 
ment  expenditure. 

If  this  is  not  a  satisfactory  finan- 
cial position,  there  is  at  least  no 
other  country  in  the  world  that  can 
show  so  good  a  one.  Yet  this  is 
not  all.  In  reality,  another  finan- 
cial reserve  is  hid  from  view  by 
being  included  nnder  the  ordinary 
expenditure  of  India.  We  menn 
the  expenditure  on  public  works. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  this  expendi- 
ture IS  of  a  reproductive  character, 
and  will  be  returned  to  the  Oovern- 
ment  either  by  direct  payments,  or 
indirectly  by  increasing  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  land-tax  and  other  im- 
posts. For  example,  the  payment 
of  the  guaranteed  interest  on  the 
railways  is  at  present  pure  outlay; 
for  these  railways  are  still  uncom- 
pleted; but  as  soon  as  the  receipts 
from  them  shall  amount  to  more  than 
five  per  cent,  the  surplus  must  be 
devoted  to  repaying  to  the  Govern- 
ment the  sums  it  is  now  expending 
in  the  form  of  |(!iaranteed  interest. 


Not  improbably  the  Gorm 
may  in  this  way  recover  evtri 
thing  of  the  money  which  tl 
disbursed  upon  the  railwaji; 
in  any  case  it  will  certainly  rm 
its  expenditure  through  rhe  Hue 
in  the  value  of  the  land  and  > 
property.  But  even  if  this  e 
diture  on  public  works  were 
unremunerative,  it  is  at  teai 
purely  optional  expenditure*  i 
may  be  suspended  at  the  oni 
ence  of  the  Government.  It  hai 
quently  been  suggested  that 
expenditure  ought,  not  to  be 
eluded  in  the  estimates^  as  if  II 
part  of  the  ordinary  and  new 
expenditure  of  the  Indian  Go 
ment.  We  think,  on  the  w 
that  the  present  system  of  aeei 
is  the  best:  nevertheless,  it  is 
desirable  that  the  sutMtautial 
should  not  be  overlooked,  that 
expenditure  on  public  workfj 
whatever  form  it  may  appear  it 
accounts,  is  really  a  surplus, 
ought  to  be  so  regarded  in  jadtfii 
the  financial  position  of  India, 
the  Budi^et  for  the  present  ; 
after  making  a  reduction  of  j 
tion  to  the  amount  of  £855 
the  surplus  is  represented  as 
£480,775;  but  the  excess  of  i 
nue  over  expenditure  is  rsaU, 
follows: — 

Avowed  surplus,  .  .  £48( 
Railways,  ....  2,094 
BoAds  and  other  works  of 

public  improvement,  3,611 
Civil    bu'ldtiiga,  military 
works,  Persian  telegraph, 
&C.,      .      .      .      .  2,80( 

Real  surplus,     .      .  £7,482 

A  country  which  thus  has  a  ji 
surplus  of  seven  and  a  half%iU 
sterling  over  its  ordinary  expi 
ture  —  not  as  an  accMent,  but 
part  of  its  normal  condition  — 
sides  three  real  sinking  funds  or 
serves,  is  surely  in  a  most  sati 
tory  position.  The  surplus  of 
cash- balances  alone  wonld  cover 
expenditure  of  two  or  three  1 
wars.  And  the  sale  of  the  w 
lands  coubtitutts  a  reserve  wbid 
yet  hu  hardly  been  toaohedi 
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thich  may  lait  for  geoerAtiomi,  m  comes   over  oar  home  politicians 

I  yearly  meftne    of  redneinj^  the  whenever  they  8re  IraDsftrred  to  a 

debt    Before   the   Ilf-belli  >D,   the  sphere  of  adminifitrative  action  in 

aulitary    expenses    swallowed    np  our  Ei^tern  empire.      Ccc'um  non 

ooe-balf    of     the   entire   revenn*',  animvm    muttint   qui   Irnns  mare 

tbneas  now  tbey  do  not  qnite  ab-  currunt,'^  said  the  Latin  poet ;  bat 

nrb  one-third.     The  military  ex-  the  proverb  doep  not  bold  good  of 

pwips  of  Ibdia  are  now  just  aboat  oar  liberal  politicians  wlien  trans- 

Kin  amoont  to  thope  of  the  ferred  to  India.     The  novelty  of 

^  Kingtlom.     Jadged  of  in  their  position,   and   their  removal 

proportion  to  the  revenae  of  the  from   the    strong  party-influences 

two  ooantries,  the  Indian  military  which   sarroaod    them    at  home, 

expensfff,  it  is  trae,  are  mnrh  greater  seem  to  give  them  new  li^ht  in 

tbu  those  of  the  United  Einf^dom  ;  matters  of  political  economy.  To 

bot  then  it  mast  be  remembered  their  credit  be  it  said,  they  have 

tbst  India  has  not  the  same  means  shown  that  they  are  not  unwilling 

of  cheap  defence  which  fortunately  to  revise  their  opinion!",  and  even 

ire  available  at  home.   Oar  army  to  run  counter  to  the  doctrines  of 

of  Tolanteers,  160,000  strong,  costs  political    economy  which  at  home 

tbe  Government   almost    nothing;  they  had  been  accnstomed  to  profess 

and  tlie  immense  police  and  con-  with  great  ostentation,  as  the  only 

Mftbolary  force,  which  maintains  in-  true  and  enli^rhtened  principles  of 

tenia]  peace  and  order  for  us,  is  government.    The  late  Mr.  Wilson, 

paid  by  onr  eoanties  and  munici-  the  great  free-trader,  was  the  first 

pilities,  and   does   not   form  any  who   gave  a  notable  example  of 

charge   upon    the    Imperial    rev-  apostasy  when  appointed  Financial 

cmie.      Moreover,   England   main-  Minister  in  India.    II is  imposition 

tuDi  a  powerful  navy,  and  India  of  new  and  additional  cupt^mMuties 

BO  navy  at   all.*     The   cape   is  astonished  and  shocked  his  wcr.ker 

Tny  difffreiit  in  India ;    and  any  brethren  at  home,  who  hud  often 

csMid  judge  of   the   matter  will  heard  him  dilate  upon  the  puperla- 

•cknowledge  that   the  sums  spent  tive  advantages   of   free^trade  and 

ipoa  the  means  of  defence,  and  of  unrestricted   cnmpftition  ;   and*  his 

■aiotaining  internal  qniet,  in  India,  apostasy  was  all  the  more  remark- 

tre  by  no  means  ezce^sive,  and  are  able,  inasmuch  as  his  new  imposts 

ftilly  Justified  alike  by  the  coudi-  fell  heaviest  np'*n  his  manufucturing 

tioo  of  the  country  and  by  the  state  friendp,  whose  yams  and  caliches  ho 

of  its  finances.    P«>ssibly  when  the  did  not  hesitate  to  tax  smartly  for 

tnok-linee  of  railway  are  complet-  the  good  of  the  empire  who-e  finan- 

cd,  which  they  will   be  in  other  cial  interests  were  confided  to  his 

tvo  years  at  most,  a  further  reduc-  care.    Tliere  was  less  scope  for  apns- 

tioD  of  the  Indian  army  may  be  tasy  on  the  part  of  his  succf^)r,  Mr. 

fcnod  practicable  ;  but  io  any  case  Laiog.    Hut  in  these  ti dil,  when 

tbe  completion   of  these   lines  of  Liberal  Ministers  have  so  ^t)eBtedly 

npM  citmmanication   will    further  and  contemptuously  dif>rfganled  the 

■Irteogthen  onr  millttlry  position  in  Buccessive   fjledKes    given    for  the 

Isdta,  which  already  is  more  im-  abolition  of  the  income-tsx,  for  no 

pr^abla  than  it  has  ever  been  io  other  reason  than  that  they  nn'Kht 

the  past  history  of  our  rule.  strike  off  other  taxes  against  which 

Btfure   quitting   the    subject  of  there  was  no  peculiar  complaint,  it 

hdiao  finance,  we  may  call  atten-  may  bo  well  to  show  in  what  a 

tkm  to  the  curious  change  which  different  light   the    same  qutstion 


*  The  toul  chsnres  for  the  Indian  army  amour  t  to  £15,000,000.  Tlip  Diitish 
irmy  c  s-a  exac  Iv  the  rarap  sum,  Mr.  (i lads' otie  Cf^timatiU);  it  tor  the  p  e!<*>f.t  '  ear 
St  £15  060,000.  The  BriChh  navy  tinure.i  in  o\\r  Bud^t  this  year  fur£10,'73u,000. 
Tm  Government  poUca  of  India  costa  about  £2,u00,000. 
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was  regarded  bj  Mr.  Laiog  in 
India. 

**  The  qnestimi  fa,"  raid  he,  on  briug- 

insr  foiWHid  Ins  Iinian  Burif]^l  for 
]8G'2-3,  Are  we  to  Idok  on  Uio  imp)! .it 
pUc^e  given  by  passiDj^  the  luoomt-tax 
Act  tor  liFo  years  only,  U8  a  aeriou-*  pro- 
njis-i  which  *o  must  ttrain  every  i.erve 
to  'ulfil — or  are  we  to  ioH  »w  the  extnopld 
or  E  giHud,  and  treat  ii  aa  oue  <  f  thoae 
conmion  f.rn-s  whicli,  like  'iovern  vowa,* 
are  onlr  made  to  be  broken  ?  It  is  my 
firm  coDviciion  that  the  latttr  course 
WDuld  bo  al  ke  viron^  and  impoUiic.  .  .  . 
If  ihtre  i-*  one  \hh\fc  mor«  than  another 
upf-n  whic'i  our  I.  oian  empire  is  ba?*ed, 
it  is  on  our  cliarticttr  f»)r  NpeKkmg  truth. 
The  i>i(a  ih^t  *the  word  of  the  BntiMh 
Govrrnmcnt  is  ns  good  a<«  its  bond,*  is 
the  ki'xa  oue  of  tlie  liabric  ot  our  po^er 
in  the  £»s(.  Hence  I  venture  to  say 
thin,  thit  in  my  judj^inent,  the  main 
ohj  ct  to  wnich  the  liijund-*!  policy  of 
the  Giivemm'^ril  thou'd  ni)W  be  aiiected, 
is  10  k(  ep  tai  h  with  India,  by  getthi^^ 
nd  of  the  Inci»me-tax.  Tli^t  wLl  be  the 
great  obj«  ct  of  my  en  leavourp,  a.^  loi  g 
a^  I  coutuiue  rct-pouMble  for  Indi.n 
fi>ianoe  ;  anci  when  I  leuve,  it  is  tLe  le- 
gacy I  f-hould  wisU  to  Icavo  to  my  euc- 
Cttsor." 

A  moBt  wise  and  statesmanlike 
reFolve,  which  bus  been  cordially 
adi>|itt'd  by  bis  succersor,  and  the 
reatt^ati()n  of  whi?h,  fortunately, 
the  condition  of  the  ludian  finances 
makes  comparatively  easy. 

Sir  Churles  Trevel)an*8  financial 
policy  furnishes  another  eigniticdnt 
coiitrufrt  to  that  which  has  found 
favour  of  late  years  with  Mr.  Glad- 
Mont*  and  his  Liberal  colleagues. 
When  ^iscusssing  Mr.  Gladstone's 
finaneiMi^)licy,  we  pointed  out  the 
irJurionKeudency  of  his  system  of 
abolibbing  all  the  minor  items  of 
the  cuauims-dutie^,  and  making  the 
revenue  dependent  upon  taxation 
levied  only  on  a  few  urticlei).  Mr. 
M'Calloch,  in  the  new  edition  of 
his  work  on  taxation,  clearly  points 
out  the  disadvautage  of  such  a  Fys- 
tem  in  a  political  point  of  view  : 
"  When  the  public  atttntion  is  fixvd 
cxc!u.^ive!y  on  a  few  leading  and 
iiulet-d  uectsiiary  article^i,  it  U  all 
but  certain  that  the  dutied  on  them, 
even  bhould  they  be  moderate,  will 


ooroe  to  be  looked  apon  aa  befang  in 
no  ordiuary  degree  objectiDMble  and 
oppressive.  Bat  were  a  great  Tarietjr  o( 

ar'icles,  suitable  for  ine  consomplico 
of  all  clafws,  hubji-ct  to  dntie^,  there 
would  lie  but  little  probability  of  the 
public  attention  being  coneentrated  oo 
a  few  only."  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  if 
equally  exp  loit  in  condemoini;  tbiBsyi- 
tein  in  a  fitjcal  point  of  view.  He  says 

"  I  have  c^irofully  onsidend  whether 
the  pi  tin  wiiich  baa  been  ndoptttd  of  late 
yearn  iu  £u(EUud,  of  oonfluiut;  cu^tOffll- 
du'iea  to  a  iimiied  numbt-r  of  p>iciCipal 
articles  of  imp  irt,  migut  with  advai/tatte 
be  extended  to  India.  Whether  du^ 
be  levied  on  muny  articles  or  ou  few,  all 
mwst  under^)  the  usual  ezimioHti^D, 
pirtly  for  staa-tical  purposes,  but  chiefly 
b'Cau^c,  unless  all  were  verified,  it  would 
be  imp<  ssible  to  know  w(<ich  were  liible. 
Ni  thing,  iheti^f  jre,  iw  gained  by  limi'iog 
dutieH  10  a  fcw  nrucltiS,  ei  her  in  saving 
expense  of  collcc'ioa.  or  in  exempting 
the  tri-de  fr>>m  in-ereroaoe.  •  .  .  (Jnder 
such  circumstanres,  our  policy  thouid  be 
tij  levy  a  widenpre^id  but  modrrate  duty, 
ao  ua  t  i  give  tree  scope  to  tade  io  time 
of  p  ace,  and  to  cherish  the  increase  of 
a  tund  vvriich  would  be  our  first  financial 
rtstrve  iu  time  of  war.'* 

The  great  Cotton  question,  whioh 
has  excited  so  much  interest  and 
discussion  in  this  coontry,  cannot 
iu  present  times  be  overlooked  Id  iti 
bearing  upon  the  condition  of  Indik 
The  minulacturing  interest,  repre- 
seuted  by  what  is  called  the  Man- 
chester school  of  politicians,  fa^ve 
vehemently  denounced  the  Ad  mi- 
it  i^t  rat  ion  of  India,  for  not  having 
done  more  to  promote  the  growth 
of  cotton.  It  is  carious  to  observe, 
io  the  first  place,  that  these  muna- 
facturers,  for  wbi  se  special  benefit 
the  cotton  is  to  be  grown,  steadily 
reiuse  to  takp  any  stepd  in  tM 
matter  theniiielvrs.  Tbey  will  not 
even  do,  what  they  have  beeo  in 
the  habit  of  doing  in  the  cuttoo 
states  uf  Amt-rica  —  namely,  aend 
agents  into  India  to  deal  directly 
with  the  producers.  Tney  say  it  u 
no  part  of  tticir  business  io  grow 
Ci»ttoo,  but  tbey  vehemently  mafn- 
tttiu  that  it  is  the  b  innden  duty  of 
our  Indiuu  Goveromeut  to  do  80. 
This  wonid  be  a  strange  proposition 
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coniog  from  any  quarter,  bat  eppe- 
ekllj  strange  as  proceed iogr  from 
free-tradera  of  the  moat  advanced 
tjpe.    They   have  advocated  not 
nerelj  a  syMem  of  Pn>tection,  bat 
mborea  which  go  far  beyond  that, 
lod  which  not  even  the  atanchest 
ProUfCiionist  in  thia  country  won  id 
ban  tolerHted.     The  great  battle 
of  Protection  in  this  country  was 
fooght  ap4>o  the  twn  qufstions  of 
the  Corn  Laws  and  tho  Navigation 
Liws  —  not  in  the  intert-st  of  any 
diff,  hot  as  affecting  tlje  position 
of  the  nation  at  large.   The  object 
of  the  defenders  of  those  laws  was 
to  render  the  country  aa  indepen- 
dnt  aa  possible  as  regarded  the 
food  of  the  people,  and  to  foster  our 
rnrioe  aa  a  balwark  of  defence. 
Hie  bringing  into  caltivaiion  our 
\akxwr  soild  would  of  course  tend 
to  raise  the  price  of  corn ;  but  that 
fractional  increase  of  price,  it  was 
beld.  wua  fully  compensated  by  the 
greater  amount  of  food  secured  from 
oar  own  soil,  which  wou!d  make  us 
leu  dep«-odent  upon  other  countries 
b  tioKs  of  war.    It  was  a  small  pre- 
Biom  paid  in  times  of  peace  to 
secure  ua  against  the  adverse  coo- 
tingenciea  of  war ;  just  as  oar  ex- 
penses for  army,  navy,  and  fortitica- 
lioiis  ane  incurred  for  a  like  purpose. 
Bat  thlj  Cotton  question,  as  argued 
by  the  Manchester  party,  gives  ride 
to  no  such  Considerations.  -  They 
wiot   the   Indian   Government  to 
grow  cotton  to  supply  their  looms 
—that  is  all.    And  the  means  by 
which  they  desire  that  this  should 
be  dbne  are  aofficiently  eztraordi- 
nary.    They  considerately  give  our 
lodiaD    0<ivernment   a   choice  of 
ooorKi  —  nansely,  either  to  guaran- 
tee a  certain  price  for  all  the  cotton 
which  may  t)e  brought  to  it;  or 
die,  to  exempt  from  land-tax  (/. 
fent),  f.ir  several  years,  all  land  in 
lodia   which  may  be   devoted  to 
the  caltare  of  cotton.    Fancy  our 
Hook     Government  guaranteeing 
iOjl  or  bOi.  a  quarter  for  all  the 
wheat  that  might  be  produced  in 
tbii   country,  or   else   pacing  the 
rent  of  every  farmer  who  should 
devote  hit  land  to  the  production 


of  that  cereal !  Yet  that  is  exactly 
what  the  Manchester  party  ctM^Uy 
require  our  lu'lian  G.>vprnment 
to  di>,  in  order  that  their  milU  may 
Dot   stand    idle  I     An^thinuf  more 

frepreteroas  was  never  heard  of. 
n  the  first  place,  they  desire  that 
the  Indian  Government  shall  de- 
vote a  portion  of  its  revenue  to 
raising  supplies  of  cotton  fur  Mau- 
chtTttjr  —  which  portion  of  its 
revenue,  of  cuurse,  must  be  sup- 
plied by  levying  extra  tiix>itioQ 
uiion  our  Indmn  ft-Uow-subji^cts. 
The  people  of  India  have  already 
EutTered  many  hardships  from  the 
steam-looms  of  Manchester,  which 
have  driven  thousands  of  the  In- 
dian cotton- weavers  out  of  em- 
ployment; and  they  are  snlTering 
greatly  at  this  moment  from  the 
superior  wealth  of  Manchester, 
which  cin  ufFird  to  pay  higher 
prices  for  Indian  cotton  than  the 
natives  can,  and  which  in  effect 
is  leaving  the  remniiiing  cotton- 
weavers  of  India  with  no  raw  ma- 
terial for  their  labour.  These 
etl'ects,  of  course,  cannot  be  helped, 
alth>>ugh  they  press  heavily  upon  the 
native  population ;  but  actually  to 
propose  that  a  p  irtion  of  the  Indian 
revenue  should  be  S(>ent  in  supply-: 
iug  the  wants  of  Maitchenter,  is  a 
piece  of  the  grosstst  tfTiuutery; 
and  to  comply  with  the  demand 
would  be  an  act  more  glaringly 
unjust  and  provocative  of  rebellioo 
than  any  with  which  our  Indian 
Government  has  been  chargeable. 

But,  in  truth,  the  gross  selfish- 
ness and  effrontery  of  the  demnnds 
which  tho  Manchester  party  have 
been  making  upon  our  Indian 
Government  are  not  yet  half  ex- 
posed. Let  us  suppose  that  that 
Government  were  to  expend  a  por- 
tion of  its  revenue  ia  forcing  a 
supply  of  Cotton  for  Manchester, 
what  would  follow?  In  a  year  or 
two,  08  Foon  as  our  manufacturers 
could  procure  cotton  ajain  from 
t!  eir  old  sources  of  supply  in 
America,  the  Indian  Government 
—  and,  what  is  wor^e,  the  Indian 
peasantry  —  would  he  left  in  the 
lurch.    Oar  Manchester  mea  would 
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ODoe  more  discover  that  everytbiog 
Bhould  be  regulated  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  sapply  and  demand,  and 
that  all  that  tbej  bad  to  do  was  to 
^  bnj  in  the  cheapest  market." 
The  Indian  cotton  crop  woald  be 
left  on  the  hands  of  the  ryots,  and 
the  Grovernroent  wonid  be  jastly 
chargeable  with  having  indaced 
the  pt^asaotry  to  en)(age  in  an  un- 
profitable culture,  simply  to  relieve 
the  temporary  wants  of  Manuhes- 
ter.  In  these  oircomstanees,  we 
consider  that  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment has  done,  and  is  doing,  all 
that  can  jastly  be  ezpecti^d  of  it. 
Two  years  ago  it  caused  its  officers 
to  make  known  to  the  native  culti- 
vators the  dearth  of  cotton  in  Eu- 
rope—it offered  its  0(»unteoance  to 
any  agents  whom  the  English  mill- 
owners  might  send  out  to  treat 
with  the  pea<tantry,  and  promised 
to  show  special  favour  to  any  com- 
pany which  they  might  form  for  pro- 
moting the  cultivation  of  cotton. 
Moreover,  the  large  ezpeoditure  which 
it  has  been  makiog  on  the  constnic- 
tion  of  railways  is  an  indirect  assist- 
ance of  the  motit  important  kind  to 
the  export  of  cotton,  and  roads  lead- 
ing into  the  cotton  distiista  are  be- 
ing oonstrncted  at  an  even  lavish  ex- 
penditure. In  his  recent  Budget 
speech  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  says : — 
"  This  government  desires  that  it  may 
clearly  be  uuderstood  that  any  funds  iliat 
can  be  expended  with  advantage  on  cot- 
ton roaua,  or  works  of  irrigation  on  navi- 
gation, or  on  any  other  useful  works, 
will  be  gTAuted  during  the  ensuing  year. 
There  vHU  be  no  difficidty  as  far  a>  money 
18  concerned.  The  only  limit  will  be  the 
impo-S'bility,  in  particular  coses,  of  get- 
ting value  for  the  ouilay." 
Again  he  8a} s  : — 

All  that  is  possible  is  being  done  to 
increase  the  supply  of  raw  cotton.  If 
Governmetit  became  a  producer  or  a 
trader  in  the  article,  private  producers 
and  traders  would  have  to  retire  from 
the  competition  The  power  of  iho  Gov- 
ernmenr,  therefore,  is  limited  to  protect- 
ing ev  r)b<x]y  eiignged  in  the  trade,  to 
enforcing  the  strict  porformanco  of  every 
laAfal  oontroc',  and  to  facilitating  the 
oonvevanco  of  cotton  to  the  const  All 
this  is  being  done  without  stint" 


Although  the  greater  dlftanee  « 
India  from  this  country  most  et^ 
place  its  produce  at  a  disadvantig 
compared  with  that  of  Amrtlei 
we  are  glad  to  see  that  the  capi^ 
ties  of  India  for  ootti»n-grovta| 
are  now  acknowledged  in  quartei 
where  hitherto  thev  have  bM 
stoutly  denied.  Sir  Charles  Wupi 
who  used  to  be  a  sceptic  on  tkl 
point  only  a  few  years  ago,  MM 
defends  his  refusal  to  exempt  m; 
farms  in  India  fmm  land-(aZ|  I 
order  that  experiments  roighi  k 
made  of  cot tcio-gro wing,  by  afllra 
ing  that  no  ^uch  experimenta  m 
needed,  and  that  the  capability  i 
India  to  produce  good  cotton  b4 
been  amply  demonstrated.  In  the  ll 
teresting  debate  which  reoeotly  tmi 
place  in  the  House  of  Commons  (Jrf 
3),  Mr.  Caird  expressed  the  same 
nion  with  more  detail.    He  8aid^^  . 

*'The  best  cotton-growing  soil  I 
India  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  rid 
cane-brake  soil  of  America ;  and  in  ladl 
there  are  12  degrees  more  heat  and  t 
incht-s  loss  raiu  than  in  AmericiL  Ko« 
cotton  is  a  sun  plant  and  it  id  poiaifal 
by  art  to  supply  the  deficienoy  of  wati 
in  India.  Br  rar  will  soon  be  opentrd  up  1^ 
railways,  and  all  i  he  beat  cotton  diaiiM 
arebtrcomhig  more  easily  acccaaibloever 
day.  Mr  Sandaro  states  that  in  the  Dm 
country,  between  the  Ganges  and  tki 
Jumui),  tliere  are  12,00u,(Hi0  acrea.fl 
good  land,  excluding  the  land  of  an  ll 
ierior  description.  That  is  three  tiaa 
the  extent  of  the  cuUivati-d  land  of  al 
E(?ypt  The  ;K>pulation  of  the  DosA  ) 
9,000  0(K),  g  ving  an  average  of  3Mi  pM 
sons  to  the  miln,  a  higher  average  tM 
existed  in  Cliina ;  and  it  possesses  It  daS| 
porous  Soil,  is  iuteraecied  by  canali  lb 
navigation  and  irrigation,  has  exceUeu 
roads,  and  Is  now  aUio  about  to  bo  oom 
pletely  opeuod  up  by  railways.  Mr.  SiM 
dars  sa)  s  tbat  the  supply  of  cotton  thw 
is  only  limited  t>y  the  demand,  and  tba 
the  quality  is  greatly  improved  by  tiy 
introduction  of  American  and  Egyptiai 
seed.  Tlie  cotton  region  of  Dluirwar  I 
also  about  to  be  tapped  by  railwmyi 
From  the  increasing  wealth  of  the  oou 
try  tlio  ryots  are  beoomlng  iudependeo 
of  ihe  nat'Vu  bankers,  and  everything  1 
contributing  to  favour  the  direct  opm 
tion  of  Europeiin  capital  upon  the  derrf 
opment  of  the  resources  of  India." 
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Id  the  coarse  of  the  tame  debate, 
wmal  nembera,  ppeakiog  from  per- 
noil  obtervation  aod  experience,  bore 
nelcome  testimnny  to  the  fact  <faat 
the  Ofindition  and  iD'eJIif^ence  of  the 
Jnduii  peasantry  are  very  saperior  to 
that  »  yaigarly  believed  of  them  in 
thii  emiDtry.  Alladioff  to  the  igno- 
mot  declamations  of  the  Manchester 
poUtidiins,  Mr.  Smollett  said  : — 

"We  have  been  told  that  tlie  people 
who  groir  the  cotton  aro  tiie  victims  of 
QSorerB,  and  that  nil  Iho  cotton  is  n)L«cd 
on  contract,  the  contractors  only  giving 
the  producer  such  a  price  as  kepi  Ijody 
lad  soul  togc-thfrr.  But  I  do  not  believo 
this  RatetneDt  about  the  u^urerR,  because 
IhiTe  lived  among  the  people,  and  huvo 
band  that  the  supposed  viciims  are  a 
docile,  iod'tstrious,  and  prudent  race.  In 
bdia,  cution  is  grown  as  a  matter  of 
bounesaL  Tho  people  there  know  th(ir 
Cim  interests,  and  ihej  attend  markets 
ad  fairs  much  more  regularly  than  the 
p*ople  of  England.  The  ryots  only  want 
to  be  let  alone,  and  to  have  no  Govern- 
SMot  interference  with  thtjir  prices." 

Aod  Mr.  Crawford,  speaking  to  the 
UK  point,  said  : — 

"However  *cute  the  agents  of  Man- 
dmter  may  be,  I  ondertako  to  say  tlicy 
vwld  be  beaten  out  of  the  market  by 
the  DAtives  of  India  in  five  miuutea. 
Tbey  seem  to  think  that  the  natives  of 
India  biid  no  mercantile  capacity ;  but 
that  is  an  entire  mistake.  Having  lived 
■me  jears  among  them,  I  cnn  say  1  Lave 
sever  eeen  a  body  of  men  who  had  more 
isielUgence  or  a  more  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  principl' s  that  govern  men 
in  mercantile  business  than  the  people  of 
Isdia ;  and  no  men,  on  tho  whole,  are 
■ore  honest  or  fiitliful  in  carry iuf?  on 
tbeir  business.  At  the  a-ime  ticue,  I  think 
that  European  intervention  might  bo  of 
use  in  tlie  process  of  packing  aud  pre- 
paring cotton  for  this  market." 

The  land-settlement  of  India  has 
btn  a  fraitfni  theme  of  vague  de- 
damatioD  on  the  part  of  a  certain 
dMi  of  pdltidaos  in  this  conntry ; 
iad  Mr.  Gobden,  in  the  late  debate, 
vent  the  length  of  saying  that  Sir 
Charles  Wood  deserved  to  be  im- 
peaobed  for  his  condoct  in  this  matter, 
traqoestifmably  Sir  Charles  Wood  has 
UoDdered,  by  impodng  oo  the  sale  of 


wapte  lands  bnrdensome  prcliminanes 
which  are  quite  out  of  place  when  ap- 
plied to  India.  Bat  the  truth  Is,  that 
the  question  of  the  waste  lands  in  In- 
dia lias  been  as  mucli  obstructed  by 
hasty  indiscretion  as  by  over-(;aurion 
and  thn  multiplication  of  formalities. 
Lord  Canning  erred  even  more  on  the 
one  side  than  Sir  Charles  Wood  has 
erred  on  the  other.  The  true  bases 
for  a  right  solution  of  the  question 
were  laid  down  by  Lord  Stanley  six 
years  ago ;  and  if  these  had  been 
adhered  to  and  carried  out,  the  ques- 
tion wonld  hnve  been  de6nilively 
and  satisfactorily  settled  before  now. 
Lord  Stanley  was  the  first  to  deal 
with  the  matter,  and  tho  memorable 
despatch  in  which  he  brought  it  under 
the  notice  of  the  Indian  Government 
was  marked  not  more  by  boldness 
than  by  sound  judgment.  11**.  did 
not  lay  down  any  precise  conditions 
of  sale,  but,  he  set  forth  very  clearly 
the  leading  points  that  must  be 
attended  to  either  in  regard  to  the 
sale  of  waste  lands,  or  to  ihe  redemp- 
tion of  the  land-tax  in  cases  where 
the  land  was  already  under  cultiva^ 
tion.  In  order  to  prevent  the  evil: 
effects  of  land-jobbing  speculation,  he 
insisted  that  an  indispensable  condi- 
tion of  sale  should  be  that  "a  certain 
proportion  of  the  land  be  cleared  and 
brought  under  cultivation  within  spe- 
cified periods."  And  in  regard  to  the 
redemption  of  the  land-tax,  he  said  it 
might  be  allowed  without  detriment 
to  the  revenue,  in  the  permanently 
settled  provinces  of  the  empire,"  but 
was  not  to  be  extended  to  other  dis- 
tricts until  the  subject  had  received 
the  fullest  consideration.  His  emi- 
.nently  judicious  remarks  on  ibis  part 
of  the  subject  are  asjollows : — 

In  the  large  portion  of  India,  whore 
the  settlemout  of  tho  land- revenue  is 
made  for  liiuited  period^  the  difficulties 
nttf  udiug  bUcU  a  nieu-sure  as  the  i  edenip- 
tion  of  the  land-tux  appear  to  me  much 
less  easily  encounicred.  The  seUloments 
which  have  been  concluded  'n  the^orth- 
West  Provinces  and  in  portions  of  Bora- 
bay,  and  which  are  now  comnienced  in 
the  Presidency  of  Madras,  provide  for  a 
remission  of  the  money-amount  payable 
to  the  State,  in  commutation  of  the  Gov- 
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cmmcnt  bIiofo  of  the  not  prooeeda  of  the 
land,  lifror  the  expiraiion  uf  a  period  of 
thirty  yeani;  fo  that  if,  from  whate?er 
cause,  the  relaiion  between  the  value  of 
silver  and  tliat  of  agricultural  produce 
should  be  fuuud  to  h^ive  changed,  the 
opportunity  is  afibrded  from  time  to  time, 
of  roudju^iiDg  the  ptcuniarv  deoiand  ou 
the  cultivutons  of  the  eoil,  without  add- 
ing to  tlit^ir  burdens,  or  ^aciiticiLg  the 
just  dues  of  the  St^te.  This  cons.idexa- 
tion  Hppcars  to  me  most  im]^iortant.  espe- 
cially ui  a  conutry  like  India  where  so 
large  a  proportion  of  the  puhlic  income 
has,  from  lime  immtmorial,  bf'en  derived 
from  the  thare  rest-rved  to  Gove)'timeDt 
of  the  produce  of  iho  land.  Under  Hich 
oircum stances',  the  permission  to  redeem 
the  land-tax  can  openuo  only  iu  so  far 
as  tbe  people  may  avail  themselves  of 
such  permission,  as  a  periuaneut  settle- 
merit  of  tbe  iuiid-tux  at  its  irtscut 
amount.  Thu  basis  of  culeulut  on  tor  the 
redemption  cai.  only  be  the  rate  ot  asi«e98- 
meiiC  now  actually  paid;  nnd  the  re- 
demption being  once  ettected,  the  State 
is  for  ever  precluded,  whatever  chango  of 
circumstiinces  may  liercifter  take  place, 
from  p;irticipating  in  tho  advaniHges 
which,  thf  re  is  every  reason  to  hope  and 
anticipate,  will  follow  the  measun  8  now 
hi  active  progress  fur  improving  the  ad- 
min iatration,  and  for  developing  the  ma- 
terial r&aources  of  the  country. 

Weighing  tliose  difficulties  on  the 
one  hand,  but  reuiemburiug  on  tho  other 
tho  importance  of  affording  all  possible 
encourngement  to  tho  employment  of 
Briti-h  capital,  skill,  abd  enterprise  in 
the  development  of  the  mater  iil  resources 
of  India,  1  coff.mond  to  your  earnest  and 
early  cousideration  tho  important  ques- 
tions treated  in  ibis  dcs^tch.  But  I 
pariieularly  reqm^st  that  in  any  sugges- 
tions or  reenniujend'itions  whieli  you  may 
submit  to  me.  you  will  be  especially  care- 
ful nut  to  con  tine  them  to  such  as  may 
be  calculated  for  the  oxclusi  ve  advantage 
(■f  PiUropean  settlers,  and  wl.icli  cannot 
be  eq.ally  participated  in  by  the  agricul- 
tural community  generally." 

Lord  Caoning  nofortunateTy  did 
not  adhere  to  these  instructions.  It 
is  a  singular  characteristic  of  Lord 
Canning's  rule,  that  in  his  latter  years 
of  office  he  reversed  every  principle 
of  ptilicy  which  ho  had  at  firvt  adopt- 
ed. For  soDie  years  be  gave  no  heed 
to  the  important  questions  brought 
QDder  hia  notice  by  this  despatch  of 


Lord  Stanley's ;  bat  jost  before  leav- 
iog  India,  as  if  ashamed  that  he  had 
neglected  the  matter  so  loofr,  bepn^ 
oeaSed  to  take  action  of  tbe  noil 
summary  and  hasty  character. 
thoQgh  Lord  Stanley's  despatch 
pressly  directed  him  to    report  Um 
coarse  "  which  he  proposed  to  fullov, 
he  acted  without  the  slightest  concert 
or  previous  commanication  with  tin 
Home  Government,  and  saromarily  de- 
creed that  the  waste  lands  of  iiidii 
should  be  sold  indiscriminately  ud 
UDconditionally  at  the  rate  of'5B.u 
acre  ;  aud  also  that  the  land-tax  might 
be  redeemed  in  all  parts  of  tbe  coon- 
try  alike,  whether  permanently  hCitled 
or  not.    A  more  pernicious  mistake 
could  not  have  been  committed.  Con- 
dacted  in  such  a  fashion,  the  sale  ol 
the  waste  lauds  would  have  been  nadi 
in  such  a  way  as  to  allow  of  their  fidt 
iDg  iuto  the  hands  of  landjobben^ 
who  would  have  bought  enormow 
tracts  of  land,  and  kept  tbem  unculti- 
vated for  }  ears  to  come,  bolrling  than 
simply  on   speculation.  Moreover, 
although  the  land-tax  is  tbe  chief 
financial  resource  in  India,  the 
vernment  would  have  parted  with  iti 
whole  prospects  of  permanent  revenoB 
from  these  lands  for  a  single  pa; mailt 
of  5s.  an  acre.    Lord  Oauniiig's  en- 
actment in  regard  to  the  sal«  of  thi 
land-tax  was  open  to  similar  oHa^ 
tious,  and  had  also  to  be  annuML 
Bur,  judging  from  Sir  Charles  Ti»' 
veljan's  Budget  speech,  the  qaei* 
tiou  appears  now  at  length  about  tQ 
be  settled  on  a  right  i>asi«.  Befora 
the  holder  of  an  estate  A  to  be  allovr 
ed  to  redeem  the  land-tax,  he  mail 
have  brought  tbe  cultivation  of  thai 
eeiate,  not  indeed  to  a  maximoa^ 
but  to  a  tolerably  good  cunditloa 
compared  with  its  capabilitiee.  By 
this   meanc,  as  Sir   C.  Trevelyaa 
rightly   observes,   the  Goyernment 
will  be  guarded  against  any  undoa 
loss,  and  the  holder  of  the  estall 
will  be  stimulated  to  cultivate  tha 
estate  up  to  the  required  degree  of 
productiveness.     As   this  qiiesikM 
is  really  the  most  important  ona- 
aflecting  tbe  marerial  couditioo  of 
India,  and  as  the  true  U^\%  of  tha 
case  are  very  little  koowa  to  oar 
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home  politician^  wc  fihall  extract  a 
pifnire  of  Sir  C.  TrevelyaD*8  Rp^ecb, 
which  putfi  the  matter  in  its  proper 
lipbr,  aikd  showBwhat  the  IndiMo  Guv- 
eniw  Dt  are  now  prf  partU  to  do  : — 

••Tlie  liiph  prices  of  uprricuHural  pro- 
dace  stn  Dglj  srimulato  tiie  extension  of 
caltivdtiou,  which  is  nitondt.d.  in  the 
Madras  aud  nombay  rrt'8idi  T>cj  and 
eoote  other  qtiarters,  irith  a  dirvut  pro- 
pQnioQ:ittf  iiicreuso  of  the  land  r<^v<  rtuc. 
But,  evorx  where  except  whcr«  the  l  ii;d 
rev'Due  hi)8  Voen  a  heady  tH.'jinan'  nily 
icttled.  the  hope  of  r.bt:>inin^'  that  gn^nt 
boon  furnishes  a  pfjwtrlul  addiiiouiil  mo- 
liTe.  /«  (iTtUr  Ui  prevfut  ah-y  vhduf 
imifice.  If  han  been  dein'miued  that  the 
dum  vf  the  G**vtrnnxtut  ogninut  an  es- 
tate it  not  to  l*t  Jtjr^.d  until  it  hiis  h^eu  cul- 
tirakd  up  to  a  fair  aveioije^  leiivir.'j  oviy 
&«  tfuo^  ptopbrtion  of  fjua&ta  land  jur 

f(UtllT€, 

"I  i.a\'o  loiifj  been  c f  opinion  ihnt  a 
wU  coueidered  arraiig>  meut  fur  tixiog 
the  laDd-t:<x  would,  »«cei<UM  iiidin.'cily 
lagbKrDtiiig  oihi  r  t>oiiiccs  of  the  n  vmuo, 
iDcrease  tno  product! vt■nc^s  of  Ibo  liiLd- 
tu  itf  elf. 

"The  Oov<»rnnient  can  und'-r  no  cir- 
CQDistHncc-^  di.'iuaird  more  lh;in  a  niu<Ie- 
nte  s«iju^8smeiit.  Wlicn.  iliinfort',  the 
ealtiralioQ  has  nearly  reached  its  nrnxi' 
oraiD,  (ur  obvious  policy  is  to  llx  tho 
wessment,  and  to  tnist  for  tho  further 
■provtmeut  of  the  revenue  to  tho  out- 
1m  of  capital  and  tho  act-rotionof  wealth, 
vhu.h  are  the  untural  4i suits  of  ptnuu- 
KiCT  of  tenure,  besides  diniini''ht-d  ox* 
pea-v8  of  C(  llcciiou  and  ci-rtiiinty  of 
noeipt*.  Thus  the  country  biconiu^ 
diridi-d  between  cstuK-s  iho  a*i:<.'r*snn.nt 
of  which  has  bi  tn  fixed,  and  isti'ie?, 
vhich  the  owners  are  cnd«  avouring  to 
cohirate  up  to  the  point  which  will 
qarJify  ftT  iti  l»eing  fixi-d  ;  and  it  is?  difti- 
culi  to  Kiy  which  ciudition  'ia  nm.st  cou- 
docire  to  the  ineieapc  of  the  revciiUe. 

'*<rhe  intfrreat^  of  tho  roveni,e  are  also 
deepTy  couctrofd  in  tne  saies  of  v-.sto 
Iknd  bving  made  in  tho  umnner  mu^t 
oonTenieut  lo  intending  settU-rs.  Kvcry 
di£culty  wilt  beobu.-ited  if  the  prucfuul 
coonie  which  cxperitnco  has  diciAti.d  ut 
Ciy'ion  be  adopt*  d — /  that  iusiund  «»f 
karii  g  iuteiiding  aeUler^  to  go  throngli 
a  Feritit  of  embarrasFsing  aud  i.\p4'nsi\o 
IbnnalititB,  pains  are  taken  to  suivoy 
and  xn^rk  out  befurcliai  d  tin.*  most  Fuii- 
ab!o  allotments,  witli  a  view  to  thi^ir 
being  put  up  to  auction  at  tizod  p-  riods 
after  fViU  inAfmatioii  baa  been  given  to 


all  concerned.  A  sngprestion  ban  been 
already  made  to  thin  t-flVct  nnd  matured 
instructions    ill  shortly  bo  is^iUcd." 

Another  que^tiun  of  a  niore  diffi- 
cult and  enibarraKrting  nature — one  of 
social  rather  than  of  economic 
inip«'rt»nce  —  is  that  which  relates 
to  the  condition  of  the  peasmtry 
of  Bt-ngal.  In  India  geneially,  the 
p«'at>antry  are  on  the  whole  v^ry 
fiivi»urahly  circuni.«tunc<?d.  Nearly 
all  of  them  have  eurh  a  small  fu] 
the  pn98»8Hon  of  which  beh'n^s  to 
himself  and  his  de>cendunt>i  in  per- 
petuity as  long  as  he  pays  the  nioiUT- 
ate  rent  or  laud-tax  which  }»  due 
from  it  to'the  gr(at  laiido miners  or  the 
Governnieut.  And  in  jiddition  to  this 
email  farm,  evtry  r>ot  han  a  riqht 
to  graze  hia  cattle  on  the  wa^te 
prouiidp,  or'*common,"  which  snrrouuda 
his  village.  Theoretically,  the  same 
prate  of  things  ('tight  to  pn  vnil  in 
Lower  Bengal — legall}  it  onghl  to  do 
80 ;  but  in  fact  it  does  not.  All  the 
estates  in  Lower  Bt-ngal  were  placed 
on  a  *'  perpetnal  pettlfuient"  by  Lord 
Cornwallia  Bixty  }eari>  ago  :  ihut  is  to 
p«y,  the  lanfl-tax  was  then  fi.'^ed  for 
ever  at  a  certain  amount  fi»r  each  es- 
tate, eo  that  thenceforth  all  that  tho 
(t<  vernmeut  had  to  do  was  to  st-e  that 
this  fixed  Fum  w>ip  paid.  Under  this 
pyetem,  however, it  has  been  found  that 
the  peipantry  or  cultivators  on  these 
large  estates  have  been  much  oppresfl- 
ed  hy  the  zemindars  or  great  land- 
owners, acting  throngh  their  iiueiits  or 
'*  niiddleinen."  One  form  whit  h  this 
oppression  has  taken  is  the  unuHu-illy 
high  rent  exacted  from  ihe  pt-a-antry 
for  their  small  holdiugp.  The  gene- 
ral law  of  India  is  that  the  rents  paid 
by  the  rynts  to  their  zemindars  or  ta- 
lookdars  nhull  he  ngiilattd  by  the 
*'Pergnnnah  rate**,"  or  ordinary  rates 
of  the  district ;  but  in  Lower  Bt-nual 
this  rule  isdther  totally  di^^regarded, 
or  at  leapt  it  is  nullilied  by  all  the 
rates  of  the  district  beiirg  raisid 
above  their  fair  level.  ThiH  evil  n  snlt 
is  generally  regarded  as  a  cons^tquence 
of  the  ''Perpetual  Settlement," — and 
that  it  may  be  ^o  to  pume  extent  we 
shall  not  wholly  deny,  and  }et  wc 
do  not  pee  any  connection  between 
the  two  things.  Why  the  peasantry 
fehoold  be  more  under  the  power  of 
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the  great  landowDera  wbeo  theie 
laodoivDera  paj  a  fixed  rent  to  the 
Guvernmeot,  ibao  when  the  amoaot 
of  the  rent  is  or  may  be  altered 
every  twenty  or  thirty  year*,  we 
caonot  see.  The  GoTeraioeot  io- 
terttres  between  the  zemindar  aod 
hia  ryota  jast  as  little  in  the  one 
case  as  in  the  other.  It  seems  to 
UB  that  the  real  caoae  of  the  no- 
fayonrable  condition  of  the  peasan- 
try of  Lower  Bengal  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  any  that  has  been  either 
Buppected  or  saggeBted.  Tiiese  Ben- 
galee r^otfi — as  the  were  look  of  them 
shorn — belong  to  quite  a  diffeieot 
stock  from  the  population  of  Oudh, 
of  the  provinces  of  the  North  West, 
and  of  the  Rjjpoot  States.  Any 
one  who  ever  patted  through  Oudh 
—especially  prior  to  the  aonezatioo, 
when  the  peasantry  wore  arms — 
and  looked  at  the  stalwart  peasant 
striding  along,  with  shield  on  his 
back  and  taiwar  at  hia  side, —  fiue, 
bold-looking  fellows,  even  taller 
than  the  average  of  Eoglidhmen, — 
would  have  doubted  whether  he 
and  his  class  were  the  sort  of  men 
upon  whom  zemindar  or  talookdar 
could  try  opprestdon  with  success. 
But  when  you  come  down  into  the 
iiidigo  plantations  and  rice-fields  of 
Lower  Bengal,  and  see  the  ryots  as 
they  come  out  of  their  villages-— 
which  are  generally  hid  from  view 
within  ever-verduruus  hedges  of 
bamboo  —  yon  find  they  are  a  re- 
markably small-sized,  light-built, 
aod  very  dark->kiuned  people,  to- 
tally different  from  the  Brahmin 
and  Rjjpoot  population  of  the  up- 
per country,  who  also  constitute 
the  zemindiirs  of  Lower  Bengal.  In 
fact,  in  Lower  Bengal  tira  great 
landowners  belong  originally  to  a 
ditferent  race  from  the  ryots,  who 
form  the  mass  uf  the  population. 
The  fact  has  never  been  noted,  but 
it  id  an  important  one.  And  we 
believe  that  the  low  condition  of 
the  Bengalee  ryots  is  due,  not  to 
the  "perpetual  settlement,"  but  to 
their  moral  and  physical  inferiority 
to  the  rert  of  the  population  of 
Hindostan  (t.  e.,  India  north  of  the 
Yindhya  mountains),  which  renders 
them  lees  able  to  aiuert  their  righti 


and  contend  with  difficoltiesL  Tb^ 
are  more  inferior  to  the  BrahmiM 
and  Rajpoots  than  the  Irish  peasaii- 
try  are  to  the  intruding  EngUA. 
Indeed,  the  territorial  ooiodition  of 
Lower  Bengal  is  very  similar  to  that 
of  Ireland  ;  with  this  differeneap 
that  the  Bi  abmins  have  been  aettled 
in  Bengal  for  about  thirty  oeDtariei^ 
whereas  the  English  have  hmidtj 
been  in  Ireland  for  five.  lo  the  on 
case,  the  original  diversity  of  rum 
is  remembered,  in  the  other  it  to 
forgotten :  but  in  both  casee  it  oofr 
stitotes  a  strongly- marked  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  great  laDd> 
owners  and  the  peasantry. 

We  believe  that  a  permaoCflft 
settlement  of  the  land-tax  it  Um 
right  course  to  adopt  in  all  di^ 
tricts  where  cultivation  has  been  well 
advanced.  Nevertheless  we  mart 
not  expect  that  all  districts  where  it 
shall  be  adopted  will  show  material 
results  equal  to  those  in  Lower  Bear 
gal.  The  delta  of  the  Gan^  n  tho 
garden  of  India.  The  soil  is  allaviil 
and  of  Burpa>8ing  fertility,  and  tko 
country  is  almost  wholly  exempt 
from  the  efiecto  of  drought,  whiA 
occaBioually  produces  dire  famims 
in  Upper  India.  All  the  low 
p-irts  of  Bengal  contigaous  to  the 
Ganges  aod  Brahmapootra 
overflowed  during  the  periodioal 
rains,  and  for#  an  innndatioo  of 
mor«  than  a  hundred  miles  in  width 
-^nothing  appearing  but  viliaga 
and  trees,  except  very  rarely  tka 
top  of  some  elevated  spot,  the  arti- 
ficial mound  of  some  deserted  Til- 
lage, appearing  like  an  islahd."  The 
climate  also  is  characterised  by  greal 
humidity,  and  the  amoaot  of  rala 
which  falls  daring  the  soath-weat 
monsoon  ranges  at  Galcatta  from 
fifty  to  eighty  inches.  No  other  pait 
of  India  is  equally  favoured.  Tba 
zemindars  also  are  exoeediogiv 
wealthy,  aod  well  able  to  deal 
berally  with  the  ryots  or  aab-boM- 
ers  of  the  land.  Nevertheless  it  to 
an  equally  indisputable  fact  that 
the  pais  in  try  of  this  most  favoor- 
ably  circumstanced  pruvinoe  aio 
very  far  from  sharing  in  its  great 
prosperity.  It  seems  that  they  aift 
KNUDg  their  rightfiil  hold  apoo  tha 
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hid  iltogfther,    and   are  fiioking 
iato  the  condiiion  of  a  class  of  day- 
Iibooitn.   The  zemiDdara  are  racK- 
mtiog  the   little   farms,  acd  as, 
wben  the  peasant  fails  to  'pay  the 
mt,  be  loees  his    tenare,  these 
GtUe  properties  are  rapidly  falling 
iBto  the  absnlate  possession  of  the 
miodarsL    Jost  as  the  ITighlands 
of  Scotland  were  originally  the  pro- 
perty of  the  cUns,  the  chiefs  having 
osly  a  right  to  receive  a  stipniated 
psjment  ae  head  of  the  common ity, 
m  in  cooree  of  time  lapsed  into  Uie 
ibmhite  ownership  of  the  chiefs; 
n  the  lands  of  Lower  Bengal  under 
the  perpetoal  settlement  are  year 
bv  vear  passing  oot  of  the  hands 
or  the  peasantry  into  those  of  the 
mindars,  and   the   peasantry  are 
becoming  a  floating  population  de- 
pndent  for  existence  on  employ- 
Dent  as  day- labourers.    By  some 
pvties  this  is  looked  npon  as  a  de- 
■nble  change ;  bat  we  cannot  share 
io  this  opinion.   The  peasant  po- 
polation  of  Bengal  amounts  to  up- 
mds  of  twenty  millions,  and  we 
euoot  look  but  with  grave  mi-aiv- 
hgs  upon  even  the  most  gradual 
eooversion  of  these  men  into  a  mere 
labouring  class  —  especially  as  the 
Deans  by  which  the  change  ia  being 
effected   seem   to  us  unjustifiable, 
tad  are  certain  to  produce  a  lasting 
CBbitterment  on  the  part  of  the 
people   thus   dispossessed   of  their 
loUings.    Yfe  are  very  far  from 
taking  the  part  of  the  ryots  io  re- 
gard to  the  late  indiiro  disputes  — 
that  if  a  separate  question,  which 
ve  will  not  here  discuss.    We  re- 
fird  the  question  at  large;  and  we 
eannot  but  think  that  the  relations 
between    the    zemindars   and  the 
ryots  are  in  a  most  unsatisfactory 
eooditioD,  which  calls  for  d«'liberate 
inquiry  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
■ent    And  if  the  intervention  of 
the  Government   l>e  found   ad  vis* 
able,  we  are  very  sure  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  character  of  the 
perpetual  settlement  to  render  such 
mtervention  less  justifiable  in  Ben- 
gal than  in  the  other  provinces  of 
India.    Colonel    Baird    Smith,  in 
bia  report  on  the  fkmine  in  the 
Tou  xav.  p 


North-West  Provinces,  stated  that 
it  was  the  labouring  clas^  which 
perished,  and  that  it  was  the  posses- 
sion of  small  landed  properties,  and 
the  consequent  accumulation  of  a  lit- 
tle means,  that  enabled  the  popula- 
tion to  tide  ever  the  three  seasons 
of  drought.  The  *  Times  of  India,' 
speaking  of  the  Bombay  Presi- 
dency, says  —  **It  is  a  rational 
conviction,  based  upon  the  known 
condition  of  our  own  ryots,  that 
were  a  fkmine  to  occor  in  this  Pre- 
sidency, there  is  no  room  to  appre- 
hend any  very  severe  snffi^rini? 
among  them.  A  vast  proportion  of 
them  possess  means  that  would  en- 
able them  to  tide  over  three  famines 
such  as  that  in  the  North-West. 
Bat  mere  labourers  in  any  part  of 
India  would  perish  to  a  man,  unices 
the  State  could  save  them." 

And  the  Indian  Government 
couM  not  save  them.  With  all  its 
nneqiialled  re^iources  and  advanta- 
ges, our  own  Government  was  fiower- 
less  to  prevent  the  desolation  of 
Ireland  m  1847 ;  and  the  Indian 
Government,  with  far  inferior 
means,  has  to  deal  with  an  im- 
mensely larger  population.  All  tbnt 
it  can  do  is  to  operate  indirectly  by 
the  construction  of  roads  and  mil- 
wa,^s,  opening  up  and  linking  to. 
gether  all  parts  of  the  empire.  Of 
what  consequence  is  it  that  wheat 
is  selling  at  fifty  seers  for  the  rupee 
in  one  place  and  at  only  ten  srers 
per  rupee  in  another,  if  the  cost  (»f 
carriage  swallow  up  the  difference 
of  price  between  the  two  places? 
In  India,  as  indeed  in  most  coun- 
tries, the  worst  feature  of  a  famine 
U  not^  primarily,  a  want  of  food. 
India  every  year  produces  forni 
enough  for  all  its  inhabitants ;  and 
when  a  drought  or  blight  occurs  in 
any  province,  the  difficulties  to  be 
overo<ime  are,  first,  to  get  food 
transported  thither  from  other  dis- 
tricts; and,  secondly,  to  enable  the 
peasantry  to  buy  the  food  when  it 
has  reached  them.  The  Irish  fa- 
mine of  1847,  like  many  other 
periods  of  Irish  distress,  was  as 
much  occasioned  by  a  want  of  em- 
ployment as  by  a  want  of  food. 
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There  wu  food  eoough  in  this  coud- 
try— or  at  least  fo(^  enongh  conld 
have  beeo  easily  imported — to  have 
supplied  all  IrtlaDd,  bat  the  people 
could  not  buy.  They  had  lost  the 
produce  of  their  potato- beds,  aod 
employ  meet  was  not  to  be  had.  If 
their  small  holdings  had  been  as 
productive  as  usual,  tliey  might 
have  tided  over  the  stagoation  of 
employment;  but  no  possible  in* 
creaee  of  employment  could  have 
Bofflced  to  compensate  the  loss  of 
tiieir  little  crops.  In  India,  want  of 
employment  always  accompanies  a 
famine;  because  Indian  famines  are 
produced  solely  by  the  want  of  rain, 
and  tbe  earth  becomes  so  hard  baked 
that  agricultural  work  of  any  kind 
is  impracticable.  Therefore,  what 
the  Indian  Government  must  chief- 
ly attend  to,  is  the  construction  of 
roads  sud  the  careful  maintenance 
of  all  the  jast  rights  of  tbe  peasan- 
try to  the  use  of  the  soil,  which,  by 
law  and  usage,  has  been  tjie  main- 
stay of  their  ezistcnce  from  imme- 
morial time. 

Even  upon  the  Bengalee  zemin- 
dars themselves  the  present  state 
of  thingd  is  producing  evil  conse- 
quences. They  are  becoming  indo- 
lent, efieminate,  dissolute  to  a  de^ 
plorable  extent  We  do  not  eee 
that  this  is  a  necessary  constquenoe 
of  the  perpetual  settlement,  any 
more  than  the  oppression  of  the 
ryots  is.  It  is  true  that  the  per- 
petual settlement  in  Bengal  was 
tized  too  early,  and  that,  in  conse- 
quence, the  Government  has  thereby 
lost  too  much  of  its  land-revenue, 
and  a  proportionately  large  gain  lias 
been  made  by  the  aemiudars.  Many 
of  tliem  have  acquired  large  for- 
tunes, and  they  have  no  public 
duties  or  position  which  impose  on 
them  the  responsibility  of  spending 
their  incomes  in  a  worthy  manner. 
They  are  also  in  a  transition-state 
from  the  old  ideas  to  the  new— they 
halt  in  a  neutral  ground  of  scepti- 
cism between  Uindooism  and  Gbris- 
tianity:  and  all  experience  shows 
that  such  epochs  of  transitiftii  have, 
of  all  others,  the  worst  efiects  upon 
the  couduct  of  life.   In  a  lecture  re- 


cently delivered  before  the  BetboM 
Society  in  Calcutta,  the  Baboo 
Mok^^h  Ghnnder  Banerjea  gave  a 
melancholy  description  of  the  con- 
dition of  Young  Bengal."  Drai^ 
iog  a  contrast  between  the  educated 
class  of  natives  in  the  old  times  and 
the  same  class  after  being  iDdoctrin- 
ated  with  the  science  of  Europe,  he 
affirmed  that  ^  while  all  tbe  wont 
enormities  of  oa«*te  and  early  mar- 
riages, and  female  aod  widow  degra- 
dation, and  offtrrings  to  stocks  and 
stones,  horrid  Gogs  and  Magogs,  gol^ 
lins  and  hobgoblins,  are  atill  rampant 
within  the  social  circle  of  our  pe^ 
fumed  peacocks,  other  moral  evils  aie 
superadded  which  were  unknown  to, 
or  at  least  unpractised  by,  tbe  respeel" 
able  claraes  of  former  days."  Here  ■ 
one  of  his  contrasts : — 

"  Look  at  that  village  patriarch.  Sun- 
day aud  MoDday,  true  to  bin  time,  he 
was  up  at  early  mora,  pri»pnred  cheerfully 
to  go  til n  ugh  the  prescribed  routine  Of 
domestic  duties — a  perfect  stnoger  to 
headache  and  nauseo,  to  lassitude  and 
the  horrorHl  He  did  not  know  the  hi^ 
tory  of  the  French  Kevolution,  but  he  did 
not  know  dyspoitaia.  He  did  not  know 
anything  of  maxima  aod  mmiraa,  but  he 
did  not  know  tympaDitis  either.  He 
lived  acc  rdii  g  to  the  simple  old  regime 
and  looked  the  very  picture  of  hialthana 
strcngili.  laughmg  ai  liver  and  dropsy, 
nt  coiisumpiiou  and  apoplexy,  aud  spum- 
ing the  aid  of  rhubarb  and  cnLcynth,  d 
qiiasHia  and  calomel.  Then  look  at  tlM 
other  picturo.  Look  at  that  symbol  of 
eccentricity,  that  impcrcouaticn  of  prch 
crastinaiion,  that  uiiiieniblo  sport  of  dia- 
betes and  dyseuiery,  of  vertt|ro  and  hear&> 
palpitations — thatejoleffi  tooUiless,  god- 
leas,  grey-headed  octoicenariaD  of  tivc-anct' 
twenty,  stumbling  through  a  short  ex- 
istence, propped  aud  sup[)o:tcd  by  touics 
bnd  altcrulives;  and  thtn  decide  what 
Kngli.sh  educattcu,  merely  us  8ucb,  lisa 
hitlicrto  achieved  for  morals  iu  BtLgaL" 

We  think  the  Bdboo  has  over^ 
coloured  the  picture,  and  that  the 
^KjBt  Goftar,'  in  its  strictures  upon 
his  lecture,  has  come  nearer  the 
truth  in  the  contrast  which  it  drawe 
between  the  new  and  old  school  of 
educated  natives.  It  takes  a  Knlin 
Brahmin  as  the  type  of  the  old 
school,  and  says :    Tbe  Knlin  Bmli- 
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ain  has  received  do  Eoglish  edaca- 
tkw— a  joang  Baboo  has.  The 
litter  may  love  a  glasi  of  brandy  ; 
be  may  have  no  antipathy  to  roast- 
beef;  be  may  be  a  little  eelf-con- 
aiUfd.   But  then  be  is  no  advocate 
of  luttee;  he  is  not  in  love  with 
iclkoticide ;    he   does    not  marry 
twenty  wives  at  a  time;  he  is  no 
eoemy  of  widows  remarrying.  All 
thoie  institutions  have  a  peculiar 
MTcdoess  in  tbe  eyee  of  tbe  Kulin 
Bnbmin.      Baboo  Baoerjea  is  at 
liberty  to  choose  the  Brahmin  with 
lil  his  perfections ;  we  would  rather 
prefer  tbe  gay  Buboo  with  all  his 
Ciiliogp."     But   these   failings  are 
ndlj  numerous;  and  in  no  part  of 
India  does  tbe  class  of  great  land- 
owners appear  to  have  sunk  to  so 
low  a  level  of  character  as  in  Ben- 
pi.   '*Xo  part  uf  India, says  the 
'Friend  of  India,*  **is  so  far  from 
all  capacity  of  ezercibiDg  political 
rights   and   conduct!  og  self-)(overn- 
■ent  as  Bengal    Tbe  intellect  is 
tiiere,  but  almost  all  that  we  mean 
by  race,  public  spirit,  and  a  capacity 
of  national  progresp,  is  wanting.*^ 
The  inferiority  of  the  zemindars  of 
Bengal,  in  point  of  character,  to  the 
native  chieu  of  Oudh,  is  probably 
owing  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the 
former  are  surrounded  by  a  native 
piipalation   in  every  respect  iofe- 
rior  to  the  manlier  race  of  Oadh 
lod  Upper  India.    In  part  also  it 
in  sscribable  to  the  trausition  of 
ideas,  hnbits,  and   beliefs,  through 
which  the  Bengalee   magnates  are 
pfi^ing,  and  which  it  may  be  hoped 
will  ultimately  lead  them  to  a  better 
state   of  things.     But  unquestion- 
ably, also,  it  is  due  in  no  small  de- 
gree to  tbe  indolent  lives  which  the 
TOQDg  Baboos  are  enabled  to  lead 
by  the  present  nature  of  the  terri- 
torial system.     Tbe  rental  of  their 
estates    hss  •  enormously  increased 
linoe  tbe  perpetual  settlement  was 
nude,  and  as  there  is  no  law  of 
primogenitare,  all  the  members  of 
a  family  share  in  the  proceeds  to  an 
ezbtnt  which  enables  them  to  lead 
a  life  of  indolence  and  indulgence. 
A%  a  feature  peculiar  to  India,  we 
may  mention  that  no  estate  is  di- 


vided among  the  members  of  a 
family,  but  its  rents  are  —  which 
comes  nearly  to  the  same  thing.  As 
a  remedy  lor  this  condition  of  af- 
fairs, the  Baboo  Banerj^a  insists 
upon  the  necessity  of  introducing 
the  law  of  primogeniture  into  Ben- 
gal; and  the  proposal  is  supported 
by  tbe  *  Times  of  India,'  with  the 
earnestness  and  ability  which  char- 
acterise that  journal.  We  believe 
that  this  proposal,  new  as  it  still  is, 
will  ultimately  commend  itself  to 
the  Supreme  Government;  and  the 
fact  that  the  law  of  primogeniture 
has  recently  been  promulgated  for 
Oudh,  not  only  without  encounter- 
ing any  opposition,  but  with  tbe 
hearty  approval  of  the  native  chiefs 
and  landowners  of  that  province, 
ought  to  encourage  the  Government 
to  extend  the  operation  of  the  same 
principle  of  Buccession  to  the  great 
estates  in  Bengal.  We  do  not  desire 
that  such  an  act  should  be  passed 
in  summary  or  despotic  fashion ; 
but  Ibt  the  Government  keep  this 
object  in  view,  and  we  do  not  think 
that  it  will  find  much  difficulty  in 
legitimately  carrying  it  into  etTect 

Tbe  most  serious  defect  which 
characterises  our  government  of 
India  is  to  be  found  in  tbe  judicial 
dep^irtment.  To  some  extent  tbe 
defect  is  to  be  found  in  all  branches 
of  the  department.  Hitherto  our 
English  judges  in  India  have  not 

f;iveo  sufficient  study  to  Hindoo 
aw,  which  in  some  provinces  forms 
the  common  law"  of  nine  tenths 
of  the  population,  and  wbicb,  so 
far  from  being  a  btir barons  code,  is 
—  as  may  be  seen  from  Sir  Thomas 
Strange's  valuable  work  —  one  of  the 
most  logical  and  complete  systems 
of  law  ever  devised,  and  which  baa 
much  in  common  with  the  famous 
Civil  Liw  of  the  Romans,  as  embo- 
died in  the  Go^le  of  Justinian.  This 
defect  may  be  easily  remedied ; 
but  the  deficiencies  in  the  native 
branch  of  the  judicial  service  can- 
not be  so  promptly  overcome.  We 
have  made  native  lawyers  eligible 
to  juijgeships  in  the  bit^h  courts, 
but  it  is  extremely  difficult  at  pre- 
sent to  find  natives  who  are  oom- 
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petent  for  these  high  offices.  The 
diflScalty  arises  from  the  fact  that 
the  salaries  of  the  inferior  native 
jadgeships  are  inadeqnate  to  tempt 
able  men  to  enter  the  service.  All 
the  petty  jadge«  in  India,  and 
their  nnmber  is  legion,  mast  be  na- 
tives, for  the  Government  cannot 
afford  to  give  salaries  which  would 
indace  even  an  English  workman 
to  accept  the  post  And  small  as 
is  the  income  which  saffices  for  a 
Hindoo,  £10  a-month  is  obvtooslj 
an  inadequate  recompense  for  a  na- 
tive learned  in  the  law,  and  possessed 
of  moral  character  and  discretion 
SQch  as  fit  him  for  the  administra- 
tion of  jastice.  The  'Times  of 
India'  only  describes  an  acknow- 
ledged fact  when  it  says  that  '*at 
present  the  subordinate  courts  are 
not  even  decent,  and  the  judges' 
emoluments  are  lower  than  those 
of  any  respectable  shopkeeper  in  the 
towns  where  they  sit."  We  see  no 
reason  to  believe  that  India  is  at 
present  worse  off  in  this  respect 
than  it  has  always  been;  bat  it  is 
a  comfort  to  know  that  things  are 
beginning  to  tuend.  The  examina- 
tion of  the  native  Vakeels  and 
Moonsifb  is  becoming  more  strict 
in  proportion  as  the  Government 
schools  are  bringing  forward  more 
candidates;  and  Sir  Charles  Treve- 
lyan  has  *  turned  his  searching  at- 
tention to  devise  a  remedy  for  the 
other  deflects  of  the  department. 
The  evil,  indeed,  pervades  the  sub- 
ordinate branches  of  almost  ever^ 
department  of  our  Indian  Admi- 
nistration. *'The  practice  in  most 
departments,"  says  Sir  0.  Treve- 
lyan,  "still  is  to  have  a  maltitude 
of  unprofitable,  ill-paid,  subordinate 
native  servants,  who  prey  upon  the 
public  without  yielding  any  ade- 
quate service  in  return.  As  their 
wages  were  fixed  when  the  expenses 
of  living  were  not  half  what  they 
now  are,  they  have  the  same  excuse 
for  abuse  of  power  as  the  English 
civilians  had  before  Lord  Clivers 
reforms.  Increase  of  pay  must 
therefore  go  hand-in-hand-  with 
diminution  of  numbers;   and  pro- 


per securities  must  be  taken  for 
the  admission  only  of  well-qualified 
persons  into  the  public  service.  Hm 
inadequacy  of  the  pay  of  the  mb- 
ordioate  jadidal  establnhments  hm 
long  been  a  public  scandal,  and  k 
is  highly  to  the  honour  of  the 
spectable  class  who  fill  these  appofnl* 
ments  that  there  have  not  been 
more  instances  of  malversation." 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  hitherto 
the  Government  schools  have  been 
attended  almost  exclusively  by  the 
pauperised  class  of  Brahmins,  who 
in  this  way  have  obtained  a  virtaal 
monopoly  of  all  the  aubordiaato 
offices  of  the  Government,  espnal' 
ally  in  the  judicial  department 
The  almost  exclusive  employment  of 
one  class,  the  individuals  of  whM 
are  closely  connected  with  one 
other,  cannot  fail  to  be  prejndioial 
to  the  public  service.  \V«  nmj 
quote  the  following  case  in  ilh» 
tration  of  the  disadvantage  of  till 
system.  A  correspondent  of  the 
*  Times  of  India,'  writing  froa 
Honore  on  the  4th  May,  layi: 
*^An  inquiry  is  bein^  carried  on 
regarding  the  relationship  tl«l 
exists  among  the  Brahmia  ofBciali 
of  the  district,  and  it  has  resulted 
in  proving  that  they  are  not  only 
all  bound  together  by  the  ties  of 
caste,  but  almost  all  of  them  by  the 
ties  of  relationship  also.  For  fear 
of  giving  ofilince,  I  will  not  detail 
the  instances  which  have  come  10 
my  knowledge  of  failures  in  justiee 
which  have  arisen  from  this  caoiSL*' 
It  is  true  that  there  is  a  want  ol 
educated  men  of  other  castes  wIki 
might  fill  these  offices,  but  it  is 
alleged  that  the  Brahmins  convert 
their  present  monopoly  of  olBoe 
into  a  means  of  deterring  men  o( 
other  castes,  native  Christians  and 
Mussulmans,  from  seeking  those 
appointments,  by  combining  to  pe^ 
secute  them  if  they  enter  the  ler 
vice.  In  any  case,  the  subject  li 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  Qor- 
ernment,  which  is  doing  its  best  to 
keep  pure  the  fountains  of  justice 
and  to  give  fair-play  to  all  ckam 
of  the  population. 
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WffDf  Pepyi  recorded  in  cipher  the  most  part  obscare  allegories 
(he  daily  eTente  oi  his  life,  he  was  like   Hogarth^s  ^  Times/  reqairing 
ueoDSctoiia  that  his  private  diary  verbal  keys  in  their  owd  day,  and 
voold  one  day  be  esteemed  by  far  utterly  UDintelligible  in  oars.  With 
tlie  moit  Talaable  part  of  his  be-  Gilray  a  new  era  commeoced,  dar- 
qrmt  to  Magdalen   College;    that  log  which  he  has  presented  ns,  in 
we  iJuMiId  owe  to  it  the  traest  and  an    nninterrnpted    series,   with  a 
DOit   vivid  picture  we  possess  of  chronicle  of  political  events,  a  naov- 
the  times  of  the  two  last  monarcbs  ing  panorama  of  social  manners, 
ef  the  Staart  dynasty.    In  like  man-  and  a  gallery  of  portraits  of  the 
ler,  Jamea  Gilray,  Gkorge  Ornik-  principal  aot^>r9,  so  far  as  England 
ihsDk,  and  John  Doyle,  as  they  re-  is  concerned,  in  the  great  events  of 
eorded  paseing  events  on  the  copper-  the  world.    The  political  series  of 
plite,  the  wood-block,  or  the  litho-  his   caricatores  commences  in  the  i 
papbic  stone,  were  little  aware  that  year  1782,  shortly  before  the  coali- 
tkey  were  accnmalating    treasures  tion  between  Fox  and  Lord  North, 
for  posterity,  the  valne  of  which  and  continues  until  1810.   It  com- 
csB  hardly  be  estimated  until  some  prises  not  less  than  four  hundred 
fbloro   Maoaulay  shall   spread   his  plates,*  giving  an  average  of  about 
CHivass  before  the  eyes  of  our  grand-  fourteen  for  each  year, 
ckildreo,  and  own  how  much,  not     When  it  is  remembered  that  this 
only  of  the  brilliancy,  but  of  the  period  commences  with  the  recog- 
trath,  of  his  glowing  word-picture  nition  of  the  independence  of  the 
it  doe  to   the  labours  of  these  United  States;  that  it  extends  over 
three  men.  the  whole  of  the   French  Revo- 
What  would  be  our  delight  if,  lution  and  a  considerable  portion 
is  iooie  unexplored  corner  of  the  of  the  £mpire;  that  it  comprises 
State-Paper  Office  or  the  British  the  careers  of  Pitt,  Fox,  Burke, 
Moseun.  or  amongst  the  hoards  of  Sheridan,  Wyndham,    Erskine,  and 
ioiBe  private  antiquary,  we  were  to  Lord  Thurlow,  and  comes  down  to 
eome   upon   a   packet  containing  the  times  of  Castlerea^h,  Canning, 
eoDtemporaoeons    sketches  of    the  Lord  Grey,  and  Sir  Francis  Bar- 
House  of  Commons  when   Hollis  dett,  and  that  the  aspect  of  every 
and  Valentine   held   the   Speaker  actor  who  played  any  conspiouooa 
4awn  in   his  chair  whilst   Elliot  part  during  that  period  is  faithfully 
lead  his  remonstrance ;  when  Pym  preserved  ^  in  his  habit,  as  he  lived," 
rose  to  impeach  Strafford ;  or  when  bis  gesture  and  demeanour,  his  gait, 
tbe  Cfy  of  "Privilege!  Privilegel"  his  mode  of  sitting  and  walking, 
rang  its  fatal  warning  in  the  ear  of  his  action  in  speaking  —  all,  except 
Chutes!    What  would  we  give  for  the  tone  of  his  voice,  presented  to 
focfa  a  record  of  the  living  aspect  us  as  if  we  gazed  through  a  glass  at 
of  Vane  and  Hampden,  of  Straf-  the  men  of  former  times, — we  shall 
Card  and  Cromwell,  as  Gilray  has  feel  that  we  owe  no  small  debt  to 
given  us  of  Sheridan  and  Burke,  the  memory  of  James  Gilray. 
ofPitt  and  Foxl  Nor  is  this  all.   He  has  given 
James  Gilray  was  the  father  of  us  with  equal  fidelity  the  portraits 
Eoiglish  political  caricature.    Before  of   those  actors  who  fill  up  the 
his  time,   it  is  true  that  political  scene,  who  sustain   the  underplot 
prints,  existed,  but   they   were  for  of  the  comedy  of  life,  but  have  only 


*  The  republication,  a  few  years  ago,  contains  three  hundred  and  sixtj-siz;  but 
i&anj  are  omitted  from  this  collection,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  plates  having  been 
destroyed,  or  the  engraving  rubbed  down  in  order  that  the  copper  might  be  used 
Son  some  other  subject 
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a  secondary  share,  if  any,  in  the 
main  actioD  of  the  drama.  Nor 
was  he  simply  a  caricaturist  That 
he  possessed  the  higher  qualities 
of  geniaa  —  imagiaation,  fancy,  and 
considerable  tragic  power  —  is  aban- 
dantly  shown  by  many  of  his  lar- 
ger and  more  important  etchings, 
whilst  a  small  figure  of  I  be  nnhap* 
py  Dachess  of  York,  published  in 
1792,  under  the  feigned  signature  of 
Charlotte  Zethin,  gives  proof  that 
he  was  not  wanting  in  tenderness 
or  grace. 

Of  those  who  appear  in  the  etch- 
ings of  Gilray,  the  last  has  passed 
I  away  from  amongst  us  within  a 
year  of  the  present  lime.  The 
figure  of  an  old  man,  somewhat 
below  the  middle  height,  the  most 
remarkable  feature  in  whose  face 
consisted  of  his  dark  overhanging 
eyebrowp,  habited  in  a  loose  blue 
coat  with  metal  buttons,  grey 
trousers,  white  stockings,  and  a 
thick  pair  of  shoes,  walkiog  leisure- 
ly along  Pall-Mail  or  St.  James's 
Street,  was  familiar  to  many  of  our 
readers.  The  Marque^B  of  Lans- 
downe  (then  Lord  Henry  Petty) 
appears  for  the  first  time  in  Gilray's 
prints  in  the  year  1805;  and  it  is 
not  difficult  to  trace  a  resemblance 
between  the  youthful  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  of  raore  than  half  a 
century  ago,  and  the  Nestor  of  the 
Whigs  who  survived  more  than 
three  generations  of  politicians. 
The  personal  history  of  Gilray  was 
a  melancholy  one.  In  1809.  his  pen- 
cil showed  no  want  of  vigour,  but 
his  intellect  shortly  afterwards  gave 
way  under  the  effect  of  intemperate 
habits.  The  last  of  his  works  was 
'A  Barber's  Shop  in  Assize  Time,' 
etched  from  a  drawing  by  Harry 
Bunting  in  1811.  In  four  years 
more — ^years  of  misery  and  madness 
—he  slept  in  the  churchyard  of  St 
James's,  Piccadilly.  A  flat  stone 
marks  the  resting-place,  and  records 
the  genius  of  *^Mr.  James  Gilray, 
the  caricaturist,  who  departed  this 
life  let  June  1815,  aged  58  years." 

At  the  time  of  the  death  of  Gil- 
ray,  George  Oruikshank  was  a 
young    man    of    about  five-aod- 


twenty  years  of  age.  Sir  Francis 
Burdett  was  a  prominent  figure  in 
many  of  Gil  ray's  latetst  caricatures 
in  the  year  1809.  One  of  the  ear- 
liest of  George  Cruiksbank's  repre- 
sents the  arrest  of  the  Baronet  ooder 
the  warrant  of  the  Speaker  in  1810. 
The  series  is  thus  taken  up  without 
the  omission  of  even  a  single  link. 

The  earlier  caricatures  of  George 
Cruikshank  bear  strong  marks  of 
the  influence  exercised  by  the  ge- 
nius of  Gilray.  In  some  it  is  eva 
difficult  to  distinguish  the  work  of 
the  ^wo  masters,  and  here  and  there 
a  head  or  figure  may  be  found  in 
the  works  of  the  later,  of  whidi 
almost  the  exact  prototype  will  be 
discovered  in  tboee  of  the  earlier 
artist  But  in  that  which  stamps 
most  value  on  the  works  of  Gilray, 
Cruikshank  followed  with  a  len 
vigorous  step.  A  glance  at  the 
etchings  entitled  'Preparing  John 
Ball  for  the  General  C^mgress, 
1813;'  'National  Frenzy,  or  John 
Bull  and  his  Doctors;'  < State  of 
Politics  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1815;*  and  'The  Royal  Sbambleis 
1816;'  and  a  comparison  with  the 
well-known  series  of  Gilray  com- 
prising the  events  connected  with 
the  French  Bevolution,  will  show 
at  once  what  we  mean. 

The  great  power  of  George  Cruik- 
shank lies  in  a  diflferent  direction. 
In  his  own  department  he  is  as  far 
superior  to  Gilray  as  he  falls  short 
of  him  in  the  walk  of  art  in  which 
DO  man  before  or  since  has  ever 
approached  the  great  Master  of  Po- 
litical Caricature.  In  another,  re- 
quiring more  refined,  more  subtle, 
more  intellectual  qualities  of  mind, 
George  Cruikshank  stands  pre-em- 
inent, not  only  above  Gilray,  but 
above  all  other  artists.  He  is  the 
most  perfect  master  of  individual 
expression  that  ever  handled  a  pen- 
cil or  an  etching  needle.  This  tal- 
ent is  equally  shown  in  his  earliest 
as  in  his  latest  works.  Of  the 
former,  one  of  the  finest  examples 
is  the  first  cut  of  the  'Queen's 
Matrimonial  Ladder,'  entitled  'Qua- 
lification.' I'he  attitude  was  pro- 
bably suggested  by  Gilray*s  plate 
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of  the  lame  illostrioiis  persooBge,  mate  skill,  does  he  discrimiDate  the 
M  *A  Volaptuary  sofTeriog  from  the  shades  of  character,  the  ranks  and 
Horron  of  Indigrestioo.'  Bot  here  degrees  of  crime,  the  extent  and 
the  nperiority  of  Croikshank  over  limits  of  moral  corruption !  In 
Oilraj  in  this  particular  quality  none  of  his  works  is  this  so  ap- 
ii  it  once  apparent  Gilrayls  is  parent  as  in  what  we  are  inclined  to 
I  finished  copperplate  engraving,  rank  as  the  most  refined  and  com- 
Graikshank'8  a  slight  woodont,  plete  of  all — namely,  the  illnstra- 
bat  there  is  not  a  line  that  does  tions  to  'Oliver  Twist.'  Charles 
BOt  tell  its  storv.  Down  to  the  Dickens  and  Qeorge  Crnikshank 
mj  tips  of  his  fingers  the  unhappy  worked  cordially  hand  in  hand  in 
debanchee  is  'fuddled.'  The  exact  the  production  of  this  admirable 
•tige  of  drunkenness  is  marked  and  work,  and  neithei*  will  grudge  to 
noted  down  in  the  corners  of  the  the  other  his  share  in  the  fame 
■ODth  and  eyes,  and  the  impotent  which  has  justly  attended  their 
devatioD  of  the  eyebrow.  George  Joint  labours.  The  characters  are 
Craikshank  was  a  severe  anatomist  not  more  skilfully  deveIoi>ed,  as 
of  the  vice  long  before  any  idea  of  the  story  unfolds  itself  by  the 
his  celebrated  'Bottle'  could  have  pen  of  Dickens,  than  by  the  pen- 
crossed  his  mind.  In  the  next  cut,  cil  of  his  colleague.  Every  time 
'Declaration,'  the  indignant  expres-  we  tarn  over  this  wonderful  series, 
rioD  thrown  by  one  or  two  lines  we  are  more  and  more  impressed 
iato  the  countenance  of  the  old  with  the  genius  that  created,  and 
King  18  equally  fine,  equally  true,  the  close  observation  of  human  na- 
aod  equally  marvellous.  The  whole  ture  which  developed,  the  charac- 
series  oi  this  little  brochure^  in-  teristics  of  Oliver  through  every 
dodinsr  the  silhoueUes  on  '  The  Toy '  varying  phase  of  his  career,  from  the 
(a  little  cardboard  ladder  which  memorable  day  when  be  asked  for 
•ceompaoied  the  original  publica*  more of  Sikee,  the  housebreaker 
tioo,  aod  which  has  become  ex-  (compare  his  face  in  the  frontis- 
tieinely  scarce),  convince  us,  perhaps  piece  of  the  first  volume,  where  he 
Bora  than  any  other  work,  of  the  has  just  brought  Oliver  back  to  the 
vonderfol  vigour  and  inventiveness  Jew,  with  that  at  p.  216  of  the  third 
of  the  genius  of  Gkorge  Cruik-  volume,  wliere  he  U  attempting  to 
ihank.  More  than  forty  years  have  destroy  his  dog)  ;  of  Fagin  —  from 
passed  since  the  appearance  of  those  the  "  merry  old  gentleman"  frying 
works;  and  if  we  were  asked  who,  sausages,  to  the  ghastly  picture  of 
tbroogh  that  period,  has  been  the  abject  terror  which  he  presents  in 
■est  faithful  chronicler  of  the  the  condemned  cell ;  of  Noah  Olay- 
vays,  eastoms,  and  habits  of  the  pole — mark  him  as  he  lies  cowering 
aiddle  and  lower  classes  of  Eng-  under  the  dresser  in  Mr.  Sowerberry'o 
land,  we  should  answer  without  kitchen,  with  little  Oliver  standing 
hesitatioD,  George  Cruikshank.  In  triumphant  over  him  with  fiashing 
his  pictores  of  society  there  is  no  eye  and  dilated  nostril,  and  again 


From  the  murderer's  cell  to   the  whilst  Charlotte  feeds  his  gluttoo- 

panper's  deathbed  there  is  no  phase  oos  api>etite  with  oysters;  of  Ciiar- 

of  crime  aod  misery  which  has  not  lotte  herself,  of  Mr?.  Oomey,  of  the 

Mrved  him  to  point  a  moral.    But  workhouse  master,  the  paupers,  the 

his  ejvmpathies  are  never  perverted,  boy-thieves,    Messrs.   Blathers  and 

or  his  seii>«  of  right  and  wrong  Duff  the  police-oflScers,  and  the  im- 

dimmed,  -  by    the    atmosphere  in  mortal   Mr.  Bumble  —  a  character 

which  he  moves.    He  is  a  stem,  which  has  furnished  new  terms  to 

thoogh    kindly   moralist.     In   his  our  vocabulary,  and  the  glory  of 

hands  vice  is  vioe— a  foe  with  whom  producing   which    may    be  fairly 

no  terns  are  to  be  kept   Yet^  with  divided  between  the  author  and  the 

what  true  feeling,  what  coosnm*  artist    Xor  is  the  portraiture  of 


behold  him  lolling  in  the  arm-chair 
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Mn.  Badwin  the  hoaeekeeper,  who 
only  ftppetn  ooco,  kmt  by  thai  uople 
appearADoe  makes  os  familiar  with 
her  whole  history  and  character, 
lees  adujirably  coDceived  and  eze* 
cuted.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Mr.  Browclow  aod  Mr.  Losborne. 
Nor  is  this  perfection  the  result  of 
a  Incky  hit  or  happy  accident,  by 
which  a  far  inferior  artist  may 
sometimes  sncceed  in  prodacing 
what  is  acknowledged  by  the  eye 
as  the  impersonation  of  the  impres- 
aioQ  prodaced  on  the  mind  by  the 
art  of  the  novelist  or  the  poet.  It 
is  the  result  of  deep  study  aod  pro- 
found sympathy  with  all  the  varied 
action  of  the  human  heart  It  is 
genius,  the  twin-brother  of  that 
which  inspired  Garrick  and  Kcan, 
and  which,  in  its  rarest  and  most 
refined  developments,  brings  before 
our  eyes  even  now  new  beauties 
latent  in  the  characters  of  Hamlet 
and  of  Buealind.  We  say  this  in 
no  spirit  of  exaggeration,  but  with 
a  profound  conviction  that  no  hand 
could  have  produced  such  works  as 
those  of  (George  Grniksbank,  which 
was  not  the  index  and  the  organ  of 
a  heart  deeply  imbued  with  the 
finest  sjmpatbies  of  humanity,  and 
an  intellect  highly  endowed  with 
power  of  the  keenest  perception 
and  the  bobtlest  analysis. 

In  the  contemporary  society  which 
he  portrays,  Oruikshank  seldom 
wanders  higher  than  the  middle 
rank;  and,  like  Dickens,  he  is  most 
successful  within  the  limit  to  which 
he  seems  voluntarily  to  have  re- 
stricted himself.  Mr.  Brownlow  is 
one  of  nature's  nobles,  but  he  lives 
at  Pentonville,  and  would  be  out  of 
his  element  in  Groevenor  Square, 
or  even  in  Pimlico  or  Tybumia^ 
Every  ramification  of  society  beneath 
this  rank  has  been  accurately  ob- 
served and  traced  out  by  the  pencil 
of  George  Gruikshank ;  from  the 
garret  to  the  cellar,  there  is  not  an 
inhabitant  with  whom  he  has  not 
made  ns  familiar.  The  boarding- 
house,  the  school,  the  tea-garden, 
the  chop-bouse,  the  police-office,  the 
coach-stand,  the  market,  the  work* 
hoose,  and  the  prison— «very  scene, 


in  short,  where  hvouui  lifb  is  telling 
its  strange  and  varied  tala — oallf 
forth  hfi  sympathies,  and  aflbrdt 
matter  for  bis  genial  penciL  The 
mere  enumeration  of  the  works 
which  he  has  drawn  from  these 
sources  would  fill  a  volame.  The 
one  which,  in  recent  times,  has  ex* 
cited  most  notice,  is  the  series  of 
desigos  called  'The  Bottla'  Many 
artists  have  attend  pled  to  convey  a 
moral  truth  by  means  of  a  story 
told  in  pictures.  AVith  the  one  iUos- 
trious  exception  of  Hogarth,  aU 
have  fdiled  in  their  object.  The 
reason  is  obvioup.  It  is  the  same 
which  has  been  fatal  to  the  suooess 
of  religious  novels  and  moral  tales. 
The  conclusion  fails  to  impress  the 
reader,  because  he  has  always  pre- 
sent to  his  mind  that  the  charac- 
ters aod  the  incidents  are  mould- 
ed to  suit  the  object  of  the  writer. 
Mrs.  Hannah  Moore  sooght  to  con- 
vince the  world  that  no  safety 
was  to  be  found  out  of  the  verge 
of  the  Clapham  sect,  and  her  novds 
and  her  dramas  are  forgotten;  Mr. 
Trot  lope's  eaffernesa  to  make  the 
virtues  of  High  Ghurch  divines 
prominent,  and  the  foibles  of  the 
Evangelical  clergy  conspicuous,  is  the 
main  defect  of  his  very  clever  no- 
vels. Mr.  Gruikshank  has  embraced 
the  doctrines  of  teetotalism  with 
the  zeal  natural  to  his  genios,  aod 
is  devoting  all  his  energies  to  the 

Propagation  of  his  favourite  teoeti^ 
he  result  U  the  production  of 
two  very  remarkable  works—'Tba 
Bottle/ and  its  sequel,  *The  Dronk- 
ard's  Ghildren,'  each  coobisting 
of  a  series  of  eight  etchings.  The 
first  plate  shows  a  comfortable 
household.  A  young  ooan,  whom 
we  may  suppose  to  be  a  respectable 
mechanic  of  the  higher  dass,  is 
seated  at  table  with  every  comfort 
around  him  —  clean,  tidy,  healtiiy 
children,  an  active,  good-looking, 
pfood-tempered  wife.  The  room  ami 
Its  furniture  betoken  provident  in- 
dustrious habits.  He  is  one  of  the 
men  who  form  the  bone  and  sinew 
of  the  country.  His  past  life  can  be 
looked  back  upon  with  pride  aod 
satisfaction;  his  present  is  bright, 
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ttd  his  fat  are  oheerfol.  This  man 
ii  the  bero  of  the  story ;  and  Mr. 
Cnifabaok  would  fain  persuade 
01  that  snch  a  man  goes  post-haste 
to  the  deyil,  because  oo  au  aolacky 
dty  be  draok  %  glass  of  whi&kv. 
If  we  could  believe  this,  we  should 
be  compelled  to  sive  up  the  axioms 
of  morality  in  which  we  have  coo- 
iided  all  our  lives.  The  status  of 
the  man  is  the  result  of  a  formed 
character,  of  loog  habits  of  self- 
dcDia].  If  such  a  character  is  to  be 
destroyed,  and  such  habits  to  be 
opeet  so  easily,  what  becomes  of  our 
trait  Id  our  fellow-meu?  In  his 
CigerDesB  to  impress  the  moral 
he  has  so  much  at  Ijeart,  Mr. 
Croikshank  has  overlooked  the  fact 
that  he  is  striking  at  the  root  of 
other  virtues  as  importaut  as  those 
he  would  inculcate.  If  we  are  to 
seoept  hia  view  of  human  nature, 
«e  must  abandon  all  trust  in 
the  axiom  that  a  character  once 
formed  for  good  or  for  evil  is  not 
spiet  save  under  tlie  most  excep- 
tioQal  circumstances  —  circumstau- 
em  10  exceptional  that  they  cannot 
fairly  enter  into  the  calculation  of 
the  moralist.  If  this  be  so,  train- 
iog  and  education  are  of  no  avail ; 
«c  are  the  mere  victims  of  chance ; 
ind  our  moral  constitutioos  are  so 
fceble  that  they  wither  away  in 
hopeless  consumption  on  the  slight- 
ett  exposure  to  the  free  air  of  the 
world.  Such  a  doctrine  is  fatal 
to  all  self-reliance,  and  all  coofi- 
deooe  in  others— qualities  e^fiential 
to  manliness  and  virtue.  Having 
entered  this  protest  against  the 
eoooeptioD  and  tendency  of  the 
work,  we  may,  with  a  safe  con- 
icienoe,  give  ourselves  up  to  the 
ittlings  of  admiration  which  its 
wonderful  execution  excites.  As 
in  'Galllver*8  Travels'  and  Defoe's 
novels,  when  the  miod  has  once 
aooepted  a  state  of  facts  wholly 
■oostroas  and  repugnant  to  all 
experience,  the  details  are  worked 
oat  with  snch  consummate  skill 
that  it  li  impossible  to  refuse  our 
iment  to  their  trntL  In  this  way 
the  kingdom  of  Dlliput  is  an 
•eoepted  fact,  and  Moll  Flanders 


and  her  numerous  husbands  are 
admitted  amonest  our  personal  ac- 
quaiotances,  and  become  as  real  as 
people  we  meet  every  day.  No 
wordd  can  do  justice  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  elTect  of  drink  is 
traced  upon  the  features  of  the 
man  through  the  various  steps  of 
his  career.  We  see  him  as*  the  be- 
sotted drunkard,  with  his  children 
starving  around  him ;  as  the  mur- 
derer of  hia  wife;  and,  finally, 
as  the  hopeless  criminal  lonatlc. 
The  storv  of  bis  children  is  more 
true  to  human  nature,  for  they  are 
initiated  into  vice  whilst  young. 
The  boy  dies  a  convict  in  ibe  bulks; 
the  girl  terminates  her  life  on  the 
streets,  by  throwing  herself  over  the 
parapet  of  Loudon  Bridge.  This 
concluding  plate  is  the  culminating 
point  of  the  tragedy,  and  few  work:i 
have  ever  exceeded  it  in  intensity 
of  expression  and  terrible  reality. 
It  is  the  same  btory  that  Hood 
has  told  in  bis  '  Bridge  of  Sighs  :  ^ 

"  Tlie  bloBk  wind  of  March 
Made  her  tivrable  and  alilTcr, 
But  uot  the  durk  urch 
Or  tJie  black  llow-ini;  river; 
Mad  fr«)m  life's  history, 
Glad  to  fle:itl)'s  myuterjr, 
Swift  to  hv  hurKHi— 
Anywher",  anywhere 
Out  of  the  worM." 

All  the  subordinate  characters — 
the  drunkard's  wife,  the  wretched 
children,  the  depraved  associates — 
are  delineated  with  equal  skill  ; 
perhaps  the  finest  of  all  is  the  head 
of  the  keeper  of  the  "threepenny 
lodgiuiit  house  who  lights  the  police- 
man into  the  room  in  which  they 
find  the  boy-felon.  The  stolid, 
stupid,  half-drunk,  half-asleep,  no- 
expression  of  his  face,  betokens  a 
genius  surpassed  only  by  Hogarth 
himself. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  consider- 
ing Cruikshank  as  a  delineator  of 
contemporaneous  character  and  man- 
ners. But  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  regard  his  genius  as  confined 
within  these  limiti*.  He  steps  with 
an  easy  stride  from  the  busy  tho- 
roughfare or  the  crowded  court  into 
the  real  (US  of  fairyland.  It  seems 
as  if  the  bonds  with  which  he  had 
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compressed  his  genios  down  to  the 
roatine  of  daily  erents  and  common- 
plaoe  characters  bad  borsti  and  his 
fipirit  boonds  forth  with  irrepres- 
sible glee,  and  iodnlges  in  the 
wildest  fancies,  the  most  grotepqae 
Ta«^arie8,  and  the  most  riotous  mirth. 
Cinderella  and  her  train  glitter  be- 
fore onr  eyes  in  fairy  gold  (the  best 
of  which  is  that  in  this  case  it  is 
true  gold,  and  does  not  tarn  to 
slate?) ;  the  bean-stalk  springs  np 
on<1er  onr  feet,  and  Jack  climbs 
exulting  to  the  top ;  Jack  o'  Lan- 
tern peeps  through  the  sedges,  and 
laughs  at  the  deluded  traveller ; 
IIop-o*-my-Thumb  strides  along  in 
his  seven-leagued  boots  in  a  way 
which  we  are  convinced  not  only 
that  he  might  have  done,  but  that 
he  actually  did ;  the  mysterious 
gentleman  doubles  up  Peter  Schle- 
tuihl's  ^ha<low,  and  packs  it  away 
as  easily  as  we  fold  ap  our  trousers 
and  deposit  them  in  a  portmanteau. 
When  once  he  gives  the  reins  to 
his  imagination,  there  are  no  bounds 
to  its  S|)ortivene8s.  A  pair  of  bel- 
lows would  not  appear  to  be  a  hope- 
ful subject  for  the  display  of  fancy, 
but  in  the  liands  of  George  Cruik- 
shank,  it  inflates  itself  with  the 
breath  of  life.  Its  valve  becomes  a 
heart,  and  its  nozzle  a  nostril;  it  is 
endowed  with  human  passions  and 
human  affections.  It  sings,  it  dances, 
it  falls  in  love.  It  does  every- 
thing that  it  was  least  likely 
thit  such  a  solemn  and  flatulent 
piece  of  household  furniture  should 
do.  It  would  require  a  volume 
merely  to  enumerate  the  titles  of 
the  works  which  at  various  limes 
George  Oruikshank  has  prodaced. 
The  catalogue,  in  the  most  com- 
pressed form,  of  what  is  merely  a 
selection  from  his  works,  which  ha? 
been  exhibited  at  Exeter  Hall  during 
the  present  summer,  extends  over 
twenty-two  closely  printed  octavo 
pages.  This  collection  contains 
above  a  thousand  works ;  and,  as 
many  are  altogether  omitted  from 
it,  and  selections  only  given  from 
others,  we  feel  little  doubt  that  a 
complete  collection  would  atuoont 
to  at  least  doable  that  number.  It 


is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  reader  to  a  tithe 
even  of  those  which  are  aetuny  oo 

the  walls  of  the  gallery.  The 
'Omnibus,'  the  'Sketch-book/  the 
'  Comic  Almanack,'  the  series  of 
plates  connected  with  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  1851,  'Ponch  and 
Judy,'  the  'Life  of  Sir  John  Fal- 
staff;  'Greenwich  Hospital;'  and 
hundreds  more  rise  up  in  onr  me- 
mory, claiming  grateful  notice, 
which  the  want  of  space  compels 
us  to  refuse. 

There  is  a  middle  groand  between 
Fleet  Street  and  Fairyland,  in  which 
George  Cruikshank  has  displayed 
extraordinary  skill.  The  historical 
romances  and  Xewgate  Calendar 
novels  of  Harrison  Ainsworth  have 
given  an  occasion  for  the  display  of 
his  genius  in  a  direction  as  distinct 
from  the  everyday  scenes  of  com- 
mon-place life,  as  it  is  widely  separ 
rated  from  the  graceful  fancies  of 
our  own  nursery  stories,  or  the 
grotesque  vagaries  of  the  imps  and 
genii  of  German  demonology.  The 
illustrations  of  *  Rookwood '  and 
'Jack  Sheppard'  are  full  of  talent; 
a  few  of  the  plates  in  the  latter— 
'Jjick  visiting  his  Mother  in  Bed- 
lam,' *  The  Robbery  at  Dollis  Hill,* 
and  '  The  Funeral  at  AVillesden 
Churchyard,'  for  example  —  pos- 
sess a  merit  approaching,  thongh 
still  far  below,  the  unrivalled 
series  of  'Oliver  Twist;'  whilst  the 
small  etchings  showing  the  varioos 
step3  of  Jack's  escape  from  New- 
gate, and  his  procession  to  Tybnro, 
are  marvels  of  *  skill  for  minute 
delicacy  of  execution,  and  for  the 
vigour  which  the  artist  has  con- 
trived to  compress  within  so  narrow 
a  space.  Of  the  illustrations  of 
*  Guy  Fawkes/  '  The  Tower  of  Loo- 
don,'  'The  Miser's  Daughter,*  and 
other  works  of  a  similar  class,  it  is 
impossible  to  speak  in  terms  of  too 
high  commendtition.  In  these  it  if 
true  that  the  individual  character 
and  expression  which  delighted  ni 
in  other  works  that  we  have  referred 
to  are  less  vigorously  displayed; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  nave 
the  most  vivid  realisation  and  pio- 
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tnmqne  rencfering  of  the  eoeDe. 
All  the  aids  that  are  to  be  derived 
from  the  bntorical  acopsBories  of 
place  and  coetume  are  taking  advan- 
tige  of,  and  the  power  and  mys- 
tery of  the  most  oaring  chiaroscuro 
are  invoked  to  give  effect  to  the  re- 
preKDtation.  Let  an?  one  who 
ttrabta  the  power  of  George  Gruik- 
riiank  as  a  painter  of  the  hlstoricai- 
nctnresqae,  study  carefally  'Qneen 
Jane  and  Lord  Guildford  Dudley 
broQgbt  back  prieoners  to  the  Tower 
through  Traitors'  Gate/  and  he  will 
moonoe  his  hereey. 

George  Cruikshank  is  still  among 
as.  Tbe  same  hand  which,  before  the 
commenoement  of  this  century,  bad 
twined  Its  infant  fingers  round  the 
ebony  shaft  of  the  etching-needle, 
datming  as  its  own,  with  the  sure 
initinct  of  genius,  the  sceptre  of  its 
htare  sway,  the  rod  which  was  to 
bend  spirits  to  its  command,  is  now 
busily  plying  its  skill  to  reproduce 
00  copper  the  great  protest  wherein 
its  owner  has  recorded  bis  nndy- 
hg  declaration  of  war  against  the 
demon  Driok."  If  the  title  of  a 
nan  to  tlie  gratitude  of  his  race,  to 
rank  as  a  philanthropist  and  a  bene- 
factor, depends  on  the  amount  of 
happiness  and  innocent  pleasure 
which  he  has  bestowed  upon  othertt, 
the  name  of  George  Cruikshank 
ii  entitled  to  a  high  place  amongst 
the  worthies  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Of  the  millions  who,  since 
hii  labours  began,  have  been  born 
nto  the  world,  fretted  their  hour, 
and  passed  away  ;  or  who,  like  the 
writer  of  these  pages,  still  remain 
when  their  sun  has  far  pas<«ed  its 
meridian — of  those  who,  day  by  day, 
are  rising  into  manhood,  and  of  the 
Dombers  greater  yet  who  will  arise 
when  that  active  brain  is  at  rest 
and  that  bosy  hand  is  still,  —  how 
naqj  have  reason  to  bless  tho 
name  of  George  Cruikshank  I  How 
Baoy  peals  of  infant  laughter  must 
nag  their  sweet  music  in  his  ears  — 
bow  many  beds  of  pain  and  sick- 
Dw  hu  he  cheered  —  how  many 
iicarths  has  he  brightened.  Well 
do  we  remember,  in  the  da\8  of  our 
own  boyhood,  how  one  gentle  spirit, 


which  has,  long,  long  years  ago. 
taken  its  flight  to  heaven,  would 
linger  with  delight  which  made  it 
forgetful  of  pain  over  the  creations 
of  his  fancy,  and  trace,  with  hands 
almost  transparent  in  their  white- 
ness and  their  slendemess,  the 
frolics  of  the  elves  and  imps  of 
German  fairy  story.  Long  may 
George  Cruikshank  enjoy  the  well- 
earned  pride  of  looking  back  over 
half  a  century  gladdened  by  hia 
genius,  and  the  satisfaction  which 
he  may  honestly  feel  from  the  con- 
yiction,  that  no  thought  which  the 
sternest  moralist  could  condemn 
has  ever  been  awakened  by  his 
pencil ! 

John  Doyle  (or,  to  adopt  his  more 
familiar  nomme  tie  giterre,  H.  B.) 
is  essentially  distinct  in  his  mode, 
as  well  of  conception  as  of  execu- 
tion, from  both  Gilray  and  Cruik- 
shank. He  can  hardly  with  pro- 
priety be  called  a  "  caricaturist^ 
The  Italian  origin  of  that  word, 
which  has  been  so  recently  intro- 
duced into  our  lanj^uage  that  it 
does  not  appear  either  in  Bailey 
or  Johnson,  implies  —  overloading, 
exaggeration.  H.  B.'s  sketches  are 
not  exaggerated.  They  are  simply 
faithful  renderings  of  the  men  with 
whom  our  recollections  of  the  last 
thirty  years  had  made  us  familiar. 
These  portraits  are  grouped  round 
some  familiar  event  of  the  day. 
A  conversation  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  a  current  anecdote,  a 
populur  bon  mott  is  reproduced 
by  his  faithful  and  rapid  pencil. 
For  the  story  of  his  sketches, 
I  J.  B.  was  almost  invariably  in- 
debted to  some  source  of  this  kind, 
lie  possessed  no  great  powers  of 
invention  ;  hia  satire  was  always 
playful  ;  he  had  but  little  sarcastic, 
and  no  tragic  power  ;  but  in  the 
art  of  producing  a  likeness  he  has 
never  been  excelled,  and  we  much 
doubt  if  he  has  ever  been  equalled. 
We  have  no  means  of  judging  of 
the  fidelity  of  Gilray,  save  by  com- 
parison with  the  works  of  Reynolds, 
Iloppner,  Bomney,  and  other  con- 
temporary portrait-painters ;  ami 
these   beiar  high  testimony  to  his 
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trathfnloess.  Bat  our  own  me- 
morj  eDables  us  to  bear  witness  to 
the  marvellooa  accaracy  of  almost 
every  portrait  that  IL  B.  haa  im- 
pressed on  the  litboKrapbic  stone. 
His  sketches  commence  in  tbe  year 
1829.  One  of  the  earliest  repre- 
sents the  Ghost  of  Canning  start- 
ling a  Cabinet  Coaocil  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington's  Administration,  in 
the  midfit  of  their  consultation  on 
the  Catholic  Relief  Bill.  Tbe  latest 
wts  published  in  March  1851,  and 
contams  a  portrait  of  I/ord  John 
Kossell  in  the  character  of  ^Hodi- 
bras  setting  ont  on  bis  Crusade 
against  Mummeries, '  with  the  cele- 
brated Durham  letter  stuck  in  his 
ffirdle.  This  tketch  is  numbered 
917,  which  gives  an  average  of  more 
than  one  sketch  per  week  over  a 
period  of  twenty-two  years.  When 
we  consider  that  during  the  later 
part  of  tbb  period  the  sketches 
made  their  appearance  at  long  in* 
tervals,  the  fecundity  daring  the 
earlier  years  becomes  still  more  as- 
tonishing. This  was  partly  owing, 
DO  doubt,  to  the  medium  of  which 
H.  B.  availed  himself.  The  faUl 
facility  of  the  lithographic  stone 
gave  a  temptation  to  hurried  and 
careless  ezecatioo,  which  the  sterner 
discipline  of  the  copperplate  would 
have  repressed.   H.  B.  would  have 


been  a  greater  artist  had  he  worked 
on  the  same  material  and  with  the 
same  tools  as  Gilray  and  Cmik- 
shank,  bat  we  should  probably  not 
have  possessed  so  complete  a  gal- 
lery of  portraits,  comprising  all  tbe 
men  of  note  who  took  part  io  po- 
litical affairs  from  before  the  pMS- 
ing  of  the  Catholic  Belief  Bill  osh 
til  after  the  repeal  of  the  Cora  Lav 
(a  period  more  eventful  than  any  of 
a  similar  length  since  the  Revola- 
tion  of  1688),  and  of  many  whost 
reputation  was  but  ephemeral  To 
criticise  the  works  of  H.  B.  woold 
be  to  write  a  history  of  a  qaarter  of 
a  century.  To  omit  any  notice  d 
his  works  in  this  paper  woold  baft 
been  an  act  of  ingratitude  to  an  a^ 
compllshed  artist  to  whom  every 
student  of  the  history  of  his  Datln 
country  owes  a  debt  which  be  wiH 
gladly  acknowledge.  Nor  caa  wt 
conclude  these  remarks  withoat  a 
passing  word  to  one,  tbe  very  varie- 
ty and  fertility  of  whose  genias  pre- 
cludes us  from  more  at  the  preseBl 
time.  Some  future  day  we  prouiin 
ourselves  the  pleasure  of  speodliig 
an  hour  with  the  hearty  old  gentle- 
men, the  gallant  boys,  the  prodi- 
gious swells,"  and,  above  all,  the 
charming  sisters,  cousins,  and  sweet- 
hearts and  wives  to  whom  we  have 
been  introduced  by  John  Leech. 
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CONCLUSION. 


If  the  qocfltion  asked  at  the  close  him ;  and  there  seems  no  reason  to 

of  our  former  article  were  pat  to  doubt  that,  if  the  canvass  were  re> 

the  dergy,  and  the  clergy  only  —  newed  to-morrow,  the  issues  would 

tiiere  seems  good  reason  to  believe  be  still  more  adverse  to  his  views, 

thtt  a  large  majority  of  them  would  Admitting  all  this  to  be  true, 

give  to  It,  at  the  present  moment,  however,  and  giving  to  it  the  full 

to  answer  ia  the  native.     We  weight  which  it  deserves,  we  can 

irrive  at  this  oondusion  from  re-  scarcely  be  said  to  be  driven  to  the 

eolleoUiig  the  issues  of  a  trial  of  conclusion,  that  the  Church's  formu- 

iticogth  which  took  place  about  four  laries  and  articles  cf  belief,  as  these 

yesn  ago.    A  quiet  agitation  was  are  set  forth  in  the  Prayer- Book, 

got  op  then  id  fovour  of  that  revi-  are,  or  ever  were,  intended  to  be 

MD  of  the  Church's  Services  which  stereotyped  for  ttie  Church's  use  in 

Lord  Ebary  has    since   advocated  seeula  seculorum.   The  most  devoted 

openly.   The  clergy  were  canvassed  of  Churchmen  has  never  pretended 

liy  printed  circulars,  of  which  a  late  to  place  the  Prayer- Book  on  a  level 

Fdlow  of   Christ's  College,  Cam-  with  the  Bible.    The  Bible,  even 

bridge,  is  understood  to  have  been  whep  sahjected  to  the  rules  of  criti- 

the  author,  and  out  of  the  whole  body,  cism  which  English  divines  of  a 

sboat  3800 — say,  in  round  numbers,  certain  school  are  beginning  to  ap- 

400O— expressed  themselves  approv-  ply  to  it,  is  no  subject  for  revision, 

isgly  of  the  movement    Meanwhile  We  may  or  may  not  get  a  better 

Trench,  Dr.  Jelf,  and  Canon  translation  thsn  that  which  has  l>een 

Wordsworth,  put  forth  a  counter-  in  use  since  the  reign  of  James  I. ; 

ioeiuKn%  to  which,  in  the  course  we  may  or  may  not  correct  our  chro- 

of  a  few  weeks,  upwards  of  8000  nology,  but  the  original  cannot  be 

■gnatores  were  appended.   We  are  tampered  with,  eliminated,  or  dis- 

tlnis  enabled  to  poll  12,000  out  of  tnrb^.    It  must  be  accepted  on  the 

the  20000  persons  who,  as  incum-  whole  as  the  depository  of  Divine 

bents  and  curates,  ministered  at  the  Troth,  or  on  the  whole  rejected.  The 

C^rch's  altars  four  years  ago ;  and  case  is  different  with  the  Articles,  the 

ve  find  that  the  numbers  adverse  to  Liturgy,  and  the  Ciinons  of  the  Eog- 

change  stood  towards  those  who  de-  lish  Church.     Unman  wisdom,  and 

■red  change  as  two  to  one.   Of  the  human  learning— not  unaided  by  a 

remaining   8000  who  returned   no  Higher  Power,  as  we  believe  human 

answers,  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  wisdom    and   human    learning  al- 

they  could  have  had  no  very  strong  ways  to  be  when  applied  to  benefi- 

predileetions  one  way  or  the  other,  cent  pt^poses — gave  us  these  things  ; 


the  crisis  so  remote  that  they  did  learning  have  already  revised  their 

not  think  it  worth  while  to  express  own  handiwork  on  three  separate 

toy  opinion  on   what  seemed   to  occasions.    So,  also,  on  three  separ- 

tbem  a  purely   hypothetical  case,  ate  occasions  the   Legislature  has 

Probably  not  a  few  were  too  much  stepped  in  to  render  obligatory  upon 

CQjaged  in  other  matters  to  give  to  all  who  hold  ministerial  offices  in 

tbii  the  consideration  which  it  de-  the   national   Church,  sobscription 

KTves,  if  it  is  ever  to  be  treated  as  to   the   recognised    Confession  of 

other  than  hypothetical.     Be  this,  Faith,  and  a  cordial  assent  to  her 

however,  as  it  may,  the  results  of  forms  of  worship.    But  neither  has 

Mr.  Hildyard's  canvass  were,  as  far  the  Church  abrogated,  by  the  latest 

M  they  went,    decidedly   against  of  these  sets,  her  aathority  to  revise 


considered 


and    human   wisdom   and  human 
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her  own  handiwork  from  time  to 
time  if  she  think  fit ;  Dor  is  Par- 
liament precluded  from  repealing 
laws,  passed  long  ago,  and  snbsti- 
tating  others  in  their  room.  The 
point  raised  in  both  Xlooses  during 
the  late  session,  onght  not  there- 
fore to  be  treated  as  one  of  prin- 
ciple. It  is  a  mere  question  of  ez« 
pedienoy,  in  dealing  with  which, 
the  best  and  wisest  sons  of  the 
Church  may  differ,  and  the  right 
answer  to  which  is  to  be  obtained 
only  npon  consideration  of  the 
whole  case,  after  it  shall  have  been 
folly  stated. 

For  the  reasons  already  given, 
we  arrive  at  the  conviction  that 
change  of  any  kind  would  at  this 
moment  be  distasteful  to  a  majo- 
rity of  the  cleiical  body.  But 
change,  and  the  thought  of  change, 
are  almost  alwaj^s  distasteful  to  the 
majority  of  men  who  have  grown 
old,  or  who  have  even  attained  to 
middle  age,  under  any  system  or 
order  of  things  whatever.  It  was 
not  the  contemporaries  of  Earl 
Grey  and  Lord  Brougham  who 
originated  and  carried  the  Re- 
form Bill.  Earl  Grey  and  Lord 
Brougham  were  in  a  decided  mino- 
rity among  statesmen  of  tbeir  own 
standing;  jet  they  succeeded  in 
revolutionising  the  political  influ- 
ences of  the  country,  because  the 
youth  of  England  declared  in  their 
favour.  But  the  youth  of  England 
did  not  arrive  in  a  day  at  the  state 
of  mind  which  gave  us  the  Consti- 
tution of  1832.  Years  of  gradual 
training  were  necdtKl  to  bring  them 
up  to  that  point,  during  which  Earl 
Grey  and  Lord  Broughanp^  were 
among  their  instructors ;  for  these 
statesmen  began  in  boyhood  to 
advocate  principles  of  which  they 
witnessed  the  success  only  in  ex- 
treme old  age.  So  it  is,  or  seems 
to  be,  in  the  Church.  If  the  clergy 
had  been  polled  forty  yenrs  ago, 
we  will  venture  to  say  that  not 
400  would  have  put  their  names 
to  the  document  which  was  sub- 
scribed four  years  ago  by  4000. 
Who  will  undertake  to  assure  ua 
that,  four  years  hence,  the  4000 


subscribers  will  not  have  increased 
to  8000?  Now,  without  entering  at 
all  upon  what  may  be  hereafter,  it 
seems  to  us  a  great  mistake  to  re- 
fuse its  just  weight  to  what  hu 
taken  place  within  the  memory  of 
living  man.  This  change  of  miad, 
partial  though  it  be,  among  peraom 
so'  circumstanced  as  the  clergy  of 
England,  this  advance  from  bon- 
drcds  to  thousands  of  olergymeo 
dissatisfied  with  the  existing  aUU 
of  things,  is  not  to  be  lightly 
garded  even  if  it  stood  alone.  It 
betokens  a  restlessne?s  which  wn 
can  neither  ignore  nor  despite,  and 
concerning  which  every  tboagbtfol 
and  honest  son  of  the  Church  will 
immediately  ask.  How  is  it  to  be 
dealt  with  ?  But  does  it  stand 
alone?  By  no  means.  If  we  look 
no  further  than  to  the  state  of 
opinion  as  it  was  enanciated  io  tba 
House  of  Commons  on  the  9th  of 
last  June,  we  shall  find  abnadaDt 
evidence  to  prove  that  more  miodi 
than  those  of  the  clergy  are  un- 
settled on  these  subjects.  Th« 
speeches  of  Mr.  Buxton,  Mr.  O. 
Duff,  Mr.  Moncton  Milnes,  and  Mr. 
Johnstone,  evince  pregnant  aignt 
of  the  times.  Mr.  Buxton  and  Mr. 
John^tone  in  particular,  represeai 
a  coming  generation  of  statesmen; 
the  thoughtful  among  those  of 
whom  most  are  still  in  a  state  of 
pupilage,  but  whom  each  sucoesaive 
year  will  send  out  in  larger  Dum* 
bers  to  play  a  leading  pnrt  io  the 
great  business  of  life.  We  are  far 
from  contending  that  these  ^oong 
men  are  right  in  their  opmioosL 
We  know— the  whole  world  knows 
—  that  their  views  are  discounte- 
nanced by  the  maturer  judgment 
of  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Walpole,  Mr, 
Henley,  Lord  Kobert  Cecil,  and  Mr. 
Disraeli.  Yet  there  is  the  laet 
staring  us  io  the  face,  that  many 
of  the  ablest  and  best  disposed  of 
the  young  lay  Churchmen  among 
Ui-i.  are  di:^sati8fied  with  the  laws 
which  bind  the  consciences  of  the 
clergy,  and  desire  that  they  shall 
be  altered.  Who  will  pretend  to 
deny,  in  the  teeth  of  such  evidence, 
that  the  feeling  of  uneasiness  which 
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oearlj  4000  clergjmen  bare  evioced, 
extends  ottr  a  much  wider  ^pace  io 
lodety  than  that  which  they  cover  ? 

Again,  we  are  assured  upon  aa- 
tltority  which  admits  of  do  qaea- 
tioniog,  that  CHodidates  for  holy 
oiders  ia  the  Church  of  Eogland 
ue  becomiDg  daily  less  oumerous ; 
aod  that  the  falliog  otf  is  most  re- 
ourkable  at  those  two  seats  of 
Itaroiog  to  which  the  Church  was 
locQstomed  in  other  days  to  look 
HHUBly  for  the  supply  of  her  min- 
iiten.  "  The  nooiber  of  candidates 
who  presented  themselves  in  18G2/' 
n;s  Mr.  Johnstone,  was  onl^  489, 
wbereaa  twenty  years  ago  it  was 
60S.  During  the  intervening  pe- 
riod the  population  of  the  country 
has  enormously  increased,  and  now, 
in  all  our  teeming  hives  of  industry, 
there  ia  a  great  want  of  clergymen, 
pastora,  and  teachers.  That  want 
the  Church  is  rapidly  becoming  un- 
able to  supply.  It  is  not  that 
aaong  our  industrious  artisans 
there  is  any  aversion  to  the  Ciiurch  ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  cry  in  our  large 
towns  is,  '  Cume  and  teach  up.'  But 
ths  Church  is  not  in  a  position  to 
nspood  to  the  call.**  Mr.  Joho- 
itone'a  judgment  in  the  case  h  fully 
COD  firmed  by  the  lamentations  of 
biibops  io  their  charges,  and  of 
Sfiiveraity  preachers  in  their  ser- 
■ooa.  Year  by  year,  day  by  day, 
tie  candidates  for  holy  orders  di- 
lUDisb,  so  far  as  numbers  are  con- 
eened,  in  this  country  ;  while  a  coo- 
ttaotly  increasing  population  stands 
fliore  and  more  io  need  of  instruct- 
ed and  devoted  men  to  teach  them 
their  duty. 

Another  distressing  feature  in  the 
CMe,  accepted  on  boih  siile.^,  is  this : 
that  the  young  men  who  do  pre- 
NBt  themselves  as  candidates  for 
holy  orders,  are  no  K>nger  the  fore- 
Bost  men  of  their  day.  From  the 
Quveruties  we  have  ceased  to  wi^ 
ooi  iwarma  of  clHSs-men  prts^iog 
birward  to  devote  their  talents  and 
ieaniog  to  the  service  of  the 
Cbarcb,  and  are  glad,  in  consequence, 
to  Welcome  the  dregs  of  earh  term 
if  they  will  but  come.  Uufurtu- 
tttely,  however,  even  these  do  not 


come,  except  sparsely,  and  so  we 
are  driven  to  lay  hands  upon  liter- 
ates, —  in  other  words,  to  ordain 
whomsoever  we  can  get,  whether 
they  have  received  their  education 
at  Birkenhead  or  at  St.  Bees,  or 
come  to  us  without  any  collegiate 
training  at  all. 

These  are  facta  —  not  only  not 
disputed,  but  avowed  on  all  sides. 
The  causes  to  be  assigned  for  the 
evil  are,  however,  subjects  of  dis- 
pute. By  the  movement  party  in 
and  out  of  Parliament,  this  hesita- 
tion among  university  men  in  gene- 
ral, this  aversion  of  class-men  in 
particular,  to  enter  the  ministry,  is 
assumed  to  arise  from  the  repug- 
nance of  educated  minds  to  tie 
themselves  up  by  subscriptions  or 
declarations,  or  engagements  enter- 
ed into  beforehand,  from  following 
after  truth  wherever  she  may  lead. 
They  who  so  affirm  do  not  generally 
insinuate  that  either  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  or  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer  are  contradictory  to 
truth,  much  less  that  among  the 
risiDg  young  men  of  England  there 
is  any  disposition  to  disbelieve  the 
great  doctrines  of  Christianity  as 
the  formularies  of  the  Church  of 
England  set  them  forth.  But, 
somehow  or  another,  the  human 
mind  has  become  so  much  more 
fastidious  than  it  used  to  bo,  that 
pledges  which  were  taken  with  in- 
difference half  a  century  ago,  must 
now  be  weighed  and  considered  in 
all  their  bearings  before  anybody 
will  undertake  to  be  bound  by 
them.  Thus  the  whole  point  at 
issue  becomes  one  of  conscience ; 
and  till  means  can  be  devised  of 
allaying  the  scruples  of  that  moni- 
itor,  the  dearth  of  intelligent  men 
to  minister  in  the  established 
Church  of  England  will  never  be 
supplied. 

So  speak  the  advocates  of  change. 
The  supporters  of  things  as  they 
are  take  a  different  line  of  argu- 
ment. They  admit  the  premises 
advanced  on  the  other  side,  but 
deny  the  conclusion.  According 
to  them,  the  Church  has  ceased  to 
attract  the  talent  of  England  into 
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ber  service,  eimplj  becaose  the  so- 
cial position  of  toe  clergy  is  differ- 
ent from  what  it  once  was.  Look, 
for  ezHinple,  to  the  change  wbicn 
has  taken  place  in  regard  to  fellow- 
ship!!. It  is  no  longer  necessary 
that  the  candidate  for  one  of  these 
shall  be  willing  to  enter  into  holy 
orders.  This  alone  will  accoont 
for  the  diminished  pressure,  within 
the  nniversilies,  of  yoang  men  of 
mark  entering  into  the  Chnrch's 
service.  And  with  respect  to  the 
altered  state  of  things  elsewhere, 
recent  legislation  in  Church  mat- 
ters, with  the  throwing  open  of 
commissions  in  the  army,  of  the 
Civil  Service  in  India,  and  of  the 
public  offices,  to  general  competi- 
tion, sufficiently  accounts  for  that 
It  is  idle  to  expect,  in  the  present 
condition  of  society,  that  you  can 
secure  talent  of  the  highest  order 
for  a  profession  which  has  so  little 
to  offer  in  the  shape  of  worldly  re- 
wardji,  and  to  which  so  many  ne- 
cessary but  irksome  restraints  are 
attached.  Intellect  of  the  highest 
order,  especially  in  early  life,  can- 
not exist  apart  from  ambition,  and 
ambition  has  not  much  to  feed 
upon  in  the  work  usually  cut  out 
for  curates,  whether  in  town  or 
country.  Thus,  while  both  parties 
are  agreed  as  to  the  reality  of  a 
great  misfortune,  their  agreement 
goes  no  further.  One  assures  us 
that  conscientious  scruples  are  at 
the  bottom  of  the  whole  matter ; 
the  other  seeks  the  solution  of  a 
painful  problem  in  considerations 
of  a  less  elevated  kind.  The  former 
says,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Stanley, 
''that  intelligent,  thoughtful,  high- 
ly-educated young  men  are  deter- 
red from  takioff  orders,  by  reluct- 
ance to  entangle  themselves  in  ob- 
ligations with  which  they  cannot 
heartily  sympathise,  and  which  may 
hereafter  be  brought  against  them 
to  the  ruin  of  their  peace  and  of 
their  professional  usefulness."  The 
latter,  speaking  by  the  mouth  of 
Mr.  Walpole,  declares :  "  The  truth 
is,  that  when  you  come  to  look  into 
this  question,  you  will  find  that 
it  is  not  subscription  that  keeps 


away  intelligent  and  thmightfal 
men.  What  has  diminished  the 
nuinbers  of  candidates  for  orden 
is,  that  there  is  such  a  race  of  com- 
petition for  the  things  of  this  liCe, 
for  the  professions  of  the  world, 
that  men  will  go  into  them  at  ao 
early  period,  and  that  they  choose 
those  professions  in  which  they  are 
likely  to  receive  a  more  remnnerft- 
tive  reward  than  in  adopting  what 
is  called  the  profession  of  the 
Church." 

We  believe  that  both  parties  are 
at  once  right  and  wrong,  and  that 
the  balance  of  right  or  wrong  will 
lean  to  the  one  side  or  the  otter  ao- 
cording  to  the  point  of  view  from 
which  the  general  results  are  con- 
sidered. There  can  be  no  doabt, 
in  our  opinion,  po  far  as  the  ques- 
tion of  numbers  is  concerned,  that 
more  men  are  deterred  from  taking 
orders  by  contemplating  the  inade- 
quate rewards  which  the  Obareh 
offers  to  her  servants  than  by  any 
other  causes.  It  is  as  little  to  be 
doubted,  that  the  best  of  those  who 
hold  back  are  restrained  by  con- 
siderations of  a  far  higher  order. 

have  been  told,"  says  Dr.  Stan- 
ley, ^on  good  authority,  that  of 
nineteen  young  men  within  the  ac- 
quaintance of  a  single  individoal, 
who  were  within  the  last  few  yean 
known  to  have  ^one  to  Cambridge 
with  the  intention  of  becoming 
clergymen,  every  one  has  since  re- 
linquidhed  his  intention,  chiefly  oo 
the  ground  of  the  present  state  of 
subscriptions."  In  the  same  spirit 
Mr.  Johnstone,  a  high  authority,  for 
the  reason  which  he  himself  aasigni, 
declares :  As,  perhaps,  the  member 
of  the  House  who  has  last  corns 
from  the  university,  I  am  boondy 
from  my  own  recent  experience,  to 
express  my  concurrence  in  what 
has  already  been  said  —  that  in  Ox- 
ford there  are  many  young  men  in- 
tending to  enter  holy  orders,  whose 
consciences  have  been  sorely  tried  by 
the  rigidity  of  prescribed  sabserfp- 
tions  and  formularies.'' 

Arriving  at  this  conclusion,  bdier- 
ing  that  both  the  causes  assigned 
are  operati?e,  and  that  each  ope- 
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ntes  to  tbe  ezteDt,  and  io  the  man-  Gharch  of  England  —  there  are,  no 

ner  jast  dtftcribed,  we  are  led  to  go  doabt,  maoj  caases  at  work,— some 

fitfther,  and  to  ask,  Whether  there  traasitory,  some  beyond  the  power 

be  aoy  meaoB  available  for  coping  of    any  legislative    enactment  to 

with  the  evil?  and  if  any,  what  reach.   But  there  can  be  no  donbt 

Beans  T     Can  we  undo  the  legis-  that  one  canse  is  the  reluctance, 

latioD  OD  which  one  party  throws  the  increasing  reluctance,  of  yoong 

the  blame,  or  get  rid  of  that  com-  men  of  the  kind  jost  described  to 

petitive    system    which    seems  to  entangle  themselves,"  and  so  forth, 

attract  all  the  rising  talent  of  the  Therefore,  since  yon  have  no  power 

coQiitry  elsewhere  than  to  the  "  pro-  to  get  rid  of  all  the  caases,  do  what 


For  good  or  for  evil,  the  **  profession  tliem.  Sabscription,  bad  in  itself, 
of  the  Cborch  **  has  ceased  to  be  has  been  rendered  a  thousand  times 
what  it  once  was,  and  we  have  no  worse  by  the  recent  judgments  of 
Bore  power  to  bring  it  back  again  Ecclesiastical  Courts.  '^Young  men 
than  to  bring  back  the  sessions  of  see  that  the  liberal  constructions 
Parliament  which  changed  or  re-  which  enabled  their  predecessors 
formed  it  The  smaller  prizes,  in  the  former  generation  to  over- 
which  are  supposed  to  have  former*  step  these  obstacles,  are  now  far 
1^  lored  our  scholars  Into  the  min-  less  common  than  heretofore.  They 
Ntry  —  the  fellowships,  the  preben-  see  that  recent  judgments  in  the  Eo- 
dil  stalls,  the  possible  pluralities —  clesiastical  Courts,  —  that  which  en- 
are  pared  down  to  a  very  meagre  forced  the  29 ih  article  against  the 
keadtb.  They  may  become  more  Archdeacon  of  Taunton—that  which 
BMgre  still  —  they  will  never  be  enforced  a  phrase  in  the  2 )  Article 
broQght  back  to  their  original  obe-  against  a  clergyman  in  the  diocese 
lity.  Our  greater  prizes,  the  bishop-  of  W^inchester  —  and  those  portions 
rio^  have  lost  much  of  their  value  of  the  judgment  which  enforced 
BDoe  they  became  equalised  and  particular  words  of  the  8th,  18th, 
paaperised.  They  are  much  more  20th,  and  3Ist  Articles  against  two 
ukely  to  continue  in  the  line  of  well-known  writers  in  the  diocese  of 
dimioatioQ  than  to  be  raised  up  Ely  and  Salisbury,  —  have  proceed- 
ifsin  to  the  eminence  from  which  ed  on  the  principle  that  the  con- 
tbe  Legislature  let  them  down.  And  tradiction  to  any  single  phrase  in 
M  to  competition,  he  most  be  a  the  Articles  or  Liturgy  is  c  insider- 
my  sanguine  Conservative  indeed  ed  incompatible  with  their  clerical 
wbo  dreaius  of  the  possibility  of  position.     They  observe  than  these 

SKtiog  rid  of  that  except  by  a  judgments,  through  not  directly  af- 

ivulation.     Granting,   then,   that  fectiog   the   interpretation   of  the 

Mr.  Walpole  and  Mr.  Henley  are  act  itself  of  subscription,  yet  take 

eorre*:t,  their  reasoning  appears  to  away  the  larger  and  more  liberal 

hnd  us  in  this  predicament :  that,  sense,  which  at  the  beginning  of 

while  we  perfectly  understand  the  this  century,  and  down  to  the  deci- 

eiiMi   io    which    our   misfortunes  sion  of  the  Gorham  controversy  in 

originate,  we  are  forced  to  acknow-  1850,  was  supposed  to  mark  the 

our   inability   to   take  any  mind  of  the  imposers.    They  are 

Mepa  towards  removing  them.  unwilling,  accordingly,  to  make  the 

Mr.  Buxtoo,  Mr.  Johnstone,  and  same  subscriptions  which,   in  the 

above  all,  Dr.  Stanley,  lead  up  to  last  generation,  were  made  without 

10  isne  which   is  at  least  more  ditBculty  ;  and  although  other  causes 

prMticaL      *'  We   do   not  deny,*'  may  have  predisp(»ed  their  minds 

they  observe,  ''that  there  la  const-  in  another  direction,  this  obstacle, 

faable  truth  in  all  that  you  al-  on  their  first  entrance  on  their  new 

Isfe."    "  For  this  great  calamity—  and  increasingly  difficult  course,  is 

tiK  greatest  that  threatens  the  per-  the  final  barrier  that  turns  them 

naiiency  and  the  nsefnkieaa  of  the  aside.    This  burden,  slight  though 
VOL.  zcnr.  q 
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it  be,  is  the  last  straw  that  breaks  the  telliog  ns  what  thev  do.  The  real 
back  of  the  camel,  already  overladen  question  at  issue  fi,  —  Whether  or 
with  other  ecruples  and  anxieties."  no  religious  bodies  which  dispenaa 
We  agree  with  Dr.  Stanley,  that  with  subscriptions  from  their  clergy, 
recent  decisions  of  the  Ecclesiasti-  hold  fast,  more  tenaciously  than  the 
cal  Courts  have  done  the  Church  no  Church  of  England,  the  faith  onoa 
good.  Indeed,  we  go  further  than  delivered  to  the  saints?  In  other 
he,  by  expressing  the  opinion  that  words  —  whether  their  clergy  teachp 
they  who  appealed  to  the  Ecclesi-  in  a  more  comprehensive  spirit  thao 
astical  Courts  on  the  occasions  re-  our  own,  the  doctrines  of  Ghristi- 
ferred  to  were  not  well  advised,  anity  as  these  are  laid  down  io  the 
But  is  the  inference  which  Dr.  New  Testament  Dr.  Stanley  will 
Stanley  draws  from  these  admia-  scarcely  say  that  this  is  done  either 
sione  the  right  inference  7  Should  in  the  Church  of  Borne  or  in  the 
we  gain  more  than  we  are  likely  Eastern  Church.  He  will  scaroelf 
to  lose,  by  abrogating  customs  affirm  it  of  any  one  of  the  ContL 
which  have  their  inconveniences,  ninental  Protestant  Churches.  Bat 
certainly,  but  which  were  admitted,  granting  that  the  reverse  were  the 
till  very  recently,  to  have  served,  case  ^  assuming  that  the  Churches 
in  the  main,  an  excellent  pur-  of  Rome,  Greece,  Geneva,  Hollandt 
pose?  Surely,  replv  the  advocates  the  Lutheran  Churches  of  Ger- 
of  change,  the  good  would  far  out-  many,  and  the  Scandinavian  Char- 
weigh  the  evil.  Abolish  subscrip-  cbes,  were  as  free  from  the  taint 
tiooe,  leaving  the  laws  of  the  of  heresy  as  our  own  Church,  and 
Church  as  they  are,  and  all  will  go  far  more  philosophical  —  is  the  cir- 
well.  It  was  thus  that  the  clergy  cumstance  to  be  attributed  to  the 
worked  in  earlier  and  better  days  ;  larger  measure  of  independenoe  in 
it  is  thus  that  they  still  work  in  the  region  of  thought  which  ihn 
almost  every  Church  and  religious  severally  allow  to  their  clergrT 
communion  except  our  own.  For  Are  the  clergy  of  the  Bomiih 
the  three  early  centuries "  says  Dr.  Church,  for  example,  more  free 
Stanley,  ''the  Church  was  entirely  than  the  English  clergy  to  discri- 
without  subscriptions.  The  Ro-  mioate,  in  their  interpretation  of 
man  Catholic  clergy,  and  the  clergy  Scripture,  between  what  is,  and 
of  the  E&stern  Church,  neither  for-  what  is  not,  the  dictate  of  inspirir 
merly  nor  now,  are  bound  by  any  tion?  Is  not  all  this  settled  for 
definite  subscriptions.'^  Protestant  them  by  an  authority  which  th^ 
Churches  on  the  Continent  are  dare  not  question  ?  Let  any  Im- 
gradually  laying  the  yoke  aside,  partial  person  read  the  oath  which 
and  some  which  were  once  the  every  biahop  elect  in  the  Church  of 
most  exacting  in  their  pledges  Rome  takes  previous  to  consecr*- 
bave  abolish^  them  altogether,  tion,  and  he  will  be  able  to  judge 
At  home,  Baptists  and  Indepen-  for  himself.  It  is  the  most  strin- 
dents  are  entirely  free.  Indeed,  it  gent  form  of  words  that  ever  was 
is  in  the  Established  Churches  of  compiled.  It  takes  away  all  liberty, 
England  and  Scotland  alone,  and  not  of  speech  alone,  but  of  thought 
among  some  branches  of  the  Wes-  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  oblig»- 
leyan  connection,  that  the  minds  tions  assumed  by  each  of  the  inferior 
of  the  clergy  are  still  fettered  by  orders  of  the  clergy.  Thev  undertake 
obligations  entered  into  at  random,  to  believe  all  that  the  Church  shall 
Why  should  these  things  be  ?  pronounce  to  be  true,  and  to  die- 
There  is  an  old  objection  to  rea-  believe  whatever  the  Church  shall 
Boning  from  analogy — that  it  proves  pronounce  to  be  Dalse.  And  yet, 
nothing.  Dr.  Stanley  may  be  right  as  Mr.  Disraeli  well  observed, 
or  wrong  as  regards  other  religious  **  there  has  been  as  much  diasen^ 
bodie?,  but  he  adds  little  to  the  as  much  heresy,  as  much  schism  in 
weight  of  his  general  argument  by  the  Churoh  of  Rome  as  in  tbA 
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Church  of  EDglaod."    Did  the  ab-  the  Olmrch  of  the  East,  diflfer  one 

snoe  of  ■abscriptioQB  on  the  part  from  another  in  doctrine,  in  discip- 

of  the  dergj   Interpose  any   ob-  lioCf  and  in  ceremonial.   Their  ooo- 

lUde  to  the  rise  and  progress  of  stitations   are  aulikef  their  modes 

that  RefbrmatioD  of  which  we,  the  of    worship   dissimilar  —  and  they 

people  of  England,  are  now  reaping  hate  one  another  with  an  intensity 

the    benefit?    Or    will    anybody  of  feeling  which  appears  to  be  io- 

deoy  that  it  is  by  a  system  of  man-  separable  from  religions  disraptions. 

igeneot    nneqaalled   elnewhere  for  If,  from  the  first,  the  Charch  of  the 

figoar  and  adroitness,  that  freedom  East  had  boand  her  clergy  to  accept 

of  opinioa  is  alternately  restrained  and  subscribo  a  common  exposition 

and   atilieed   in   a   chorch   which  of    Ohriatian   faith    and  practice, 

calls   itself  infallible?    It   follows,  sach  a  state  of  tbinfi:8  never  conld 

from  all  this,  that  the  Church  of  have  occurred.    I^  Dr.  Stanley  de- 

Borne  cannot  be  cited  in  evidence  sirons   that  each  diocese,  or  even 

Sfainst  the  Chorch  of  England,  on  each  province  in  the  Cbarch  of  Eng- 

tbe  ground   either  of  the  simpli-  land,  shall  have  its  own  creed,  its 

dty  of  her  doctrines  or  the  amount  own  customs,  its  own  form  of  gov- 

of  freedom    which    she    concedes  ernment,  its  own  antagonisms  ? 
to  clerical  consciences.    These  con-      Again,  is  not  Dr.  Stanley  begging 

Kiences  have,  no  doubt,  from  time  the  whole  question  when  he  appeals 

to  time  broken  boonds;  and  the  to  the  condition  of  the  Church  in 

Charch  of  Rome   has  in   conse-  the  first  three  centuries  ?  — as  if  it 

qoeaee    suffered    over    and    over  were   possible   for   the  Church  of 

again,  evils  similar  to  those  which  England,  in  this  advanced  stage  of 

beiet  the  Charch  of  England.    But  the  world's  history,  to  become  again 

her   intimate    relations   with    the  what  the  Church  of  the  first  three 

dvil  governments  of  Western  Eu-  centuries  was.    A  moment's  refl'M- 

rope  —  the     superiority,     indeed,  tion  might  have  shown  him  that,  in 


to  establish  over  them— gave  her  ad-  tions  were  not  only  not  req«iired, 

nstages  to  which  the  Church  of  but  were  {impossible.    While  as  yet 

England  ooold  never  lay  claim,  ex-  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Te*ta- 

eept  in  violation  of  the  principle  ment  were  unwritten,  there  could 

by  which   she  exists.      Dissent,"  be  no  standard  of  orthodoxy  except 

Ays  Mr.  Disraeli,  in  his  admirable  the  oral  teaching  of  the  apostles, 

jpeech  of  the  9th  of  June,     has,  Bat  it  by  no  means  follows  that,  in 

is  the  Church  of  Rome,  occasion-  the  apostolic  age,  laymen  about  to 

ally  been  forcibly  suppressed,  scliism  be  admitted  into  the  order  of  the 

hu  io  some  instances  been  adroitly  priesthood  were  not  constrained  by 

aaoaged,  and  heresy  has  found  a  some  form  of  obligation  as  stringent 

lafety- valve  in  the  institution,  some-  as  any  now  in  use.   What  otheF- 

time9.  even  of  monastic  orders.''  wise  could  St.  Paul  mean  in  his  ad- 

With  respect,  again,  to  the  Eastern  dresses  to  Timothy  and  to  Titus? — 

Charch,  ho*  condition  altogether  is  to  the  former,  whom  he  charges, 

»  different  from  that  of  the  Church  "  that  good  thing  which  was  com- 

of  Eogland,  that  every  attempt  to  mitted    onto   thee,   keep,   by  the 

eoopare  the  one  with  the   other  Holy  Ghost  which  dwelleth  in  us 

■OBI  necessarily  fail.    In  the  first  to  the  latter,  when,  in  reference  to 

place,  what  is  meant  by  the  expres-  the  responsibility  of  a  bishop,  he 

BOO,  ''the  Eastern  Church"?    We  says  that  a  bisliop  shall  *'b.»ld  fast 

have  eliorcbes  maov  in  the  East —  the  faithful  word  as  he  had  been 

the  Chorch  as  it  is  in  Russia,  the  taught,  that  he  may  be  able  by 

Charch  as  it  is  in  Armenia,  the  sound  doctrine  both  to  exhort  and 

Charch  as  it  is  in  Palestine,  the  to  convince  the  gainsayers"  But 

Charch  aa  it   is  in  Turkev  and  this  is  not  all.    We  labour  nnder 

Gneoei    Thoe,  called  indifferently  a  grievous  delaslon  if  we  suppose 


apostolio  age  at  least,  subscrip- 
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that  there  ever  was  an  interval  ia 
the  Church*d  history  more  ftrtile 
iQ  extravagances,  more  abouuding 
)D  error  than  the  three  first  cen- 
taries.  Before  the  apostles  went 
to  their  rest,  HvineneuB,  Alexan- 
der, Phyletos,  HermogeDep,  Demas, 
aod  Diotryphes,  bad  be^iin  to 
trouble  the  Cbarch.  The  Gnostica 
were  busy  while  the  secoDd  cen- 
tury was  still  young;  and  the 
Nbzarenes  and  Ehionites  ere  it 
grew  old.  Of  the  mischief  done  by 
the  Platonists  of  Alexandria  to  that 
simple  faith  on  which  they  en- 
grafted their  own  siieculative  no- 
tions, we  need  not  stop  to  speak. 
Origcn  himself,  as  Dr.  Stanlev  well 
knowfi,  left  a  legacy  to  the  Charch 
of  which  she  has  never  got  rid,  and 
which   cannot    be    sufficiently  de- 

{>l('red ;  while  Clemens,  thongh 
earned  and  eloquent,  advanced 
many  opinions  which  we  find  it 
extremely  difficult  to  reconcile  to 
the  simplicity  of  the  gospel  narra- 
tive. And  things  grow  worse,  as 
we  descend  the  stream  of  lime. 
The  Manichean  heresy  arose  in  the 
third  centnry.  Then  also  Noetos 
and  Sabellias  set  up  their  schools; 
and  Paul  of  Samosata,  the  expoun- 
der of  tenets  which,  in  a  nKxiified 
degree,  the  more  candid  Ber)llus 
had  taught,  founded  a  sect  which 
called  themselves  b^  his  name,  and 
adhered  to  his  prmcipU'S  Hfter  he 
had  himself  been  degraded  from  the 
Episcopate.  With  these  and  many 
more  tacts  of  the  same  kind  famil- 
iar to  him,  it  is  astonishing  that  a 
scholar  and  a  logician  like  Dr.  Stan- 
ley should  poiut  to  the  Church  of 
the  three  drst  centuries,  as  exem- 
plifying the  witidom  of  exacting  no 
pledges  beforehand  from  thoee  who 
are  about  to  be  chargeil  with  the 
duty  of  instructing  the  lairy  in  the 
principles  of  the  CbristiHo  religion. 

Of  the  Protestant  Churches  of  the 
Continent,  it  may  suffice  to  observe 
thnt  there  is  little  either  in  their 
polity  or  general  condition  which 
can  command  the  admiration,  far 
less  excite  the  envy,  of  any  member 
of  the  Church  of  England,  whether 
Li^  or  clerical.    Wherever  Protest- 


antism is  established,  even  in  % 
modified  degree,  or  brought,  as  ia 
Prussia  and  the  Scandinavian  na- 
tions, into  alliance  with  the  State, 
the  ancient  Confessions  of  Fidtli 
are  still  accepted  aod  subscribed. 
Wherever  it  is  tolerated  merely,  aa 
in  France,  there  is  no  Cbnrcb,  pro- 
perly so  called,  but  only  %  loose 
federacy  of  congregations,  withoot 
any  common  bond  of  disclplioe  or 
ritual,  or  even  of  faith  to  keep  tbem 
together.  As  to  the  Church  of  Ge- 
neva, the  less  that  ia  said  about  it  the 
better.  In  emancipating  themaelvei 
from  the  obligation  to  aDbacribe^ 
the  Swiss  pastors  broke  loose,  or  a|^ 
peared  to  do  so,  from  restraints  of 
every  kind,  till  Geneva,  which  was 
once  the  headquarters  of  rigid  Cal- 
vinism, became  in  our  owo  day  the 
very  focus  of  rationalbm.  Whatever 
we  do,  let  us  guard  the  Charch  of 
England  from  exposure  to  a  similar 
CHlamity ;  against  which  we  are  con- 
fident that  no  living  men  would  op- 
pose themselves  more  stoutly  tbao 
Dr«  Stanley,  Mr.  Buxton,  aod  Mr. 
John&tone. 

It  appears,  then,  that  in  the  hi» 
tory  of  the  past  we  can  discover 
little  evidence  of  the  healing  infla- 
ence  of  that  entire  freedom  from 
subscription  which  the  extreme  sec- 
tion of  the  movement-party  recom- 
mend. Go  the  contrary,  it  has  been 
shown  that  heresies  and  divisioos 
were  never  so  abundant  as  io  the 
ages  preceding  the  Council  of  XicsML 
Subsequently  to  that  er^  the  at* 
tempt  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the 
Church,  not  by  preliminary  pro- 
mises or  oaths,  but  by  the  general 
laws  of  discipline  and  order,"  sig- 
nally failed.  The  Westera  sod 
Eistern  Churches  parted  under  cir- 
cumstances with  which  every  reader 
of  ecclesiastical  history  is  acquaint 
ed.  Since  that  severance  both  have 
further  broken  op;  the  Charch  of 
the  Eist,  as  was  shown  a  few  pages 
back;  the  Church  of  the  West,  b/ 
the  secession  from  her  oommanioa 
of  England,  Scotland,  the  Scandi- 
navian nati4)ns,  a  large  portion  of 
Germany  and  of  Switzerland.  If 
Italy,  France,  Austria,  Portugal,  tad 
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Sptio  stni  preserve  tbeir  allegiance 
to  the  Pope,  the  circDmetance  is 
certainly  not  attribatable  to  tho 
(act  that  the  clergy  of  these  coan- 
tries  have  neither  articles  of  religion 
to  sabscribe,  nor  a  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  to  araent  and  consent  to. 
The  Chnrch  of  which  they  are  the 
Dioisters  ia  not,  like  that  of  Kng- 
Itnd,  a  strictly  national  Church. 
It  ahjiirea  tlie  restraints  of  nation- 
ality in  every  form,  and  effects  to  be 
catholic  or  nnversal.  It  is  unde- 
niably the  Chnrch  of  many  nationp, 
differing  among  themselves  in  lan- 
guage, laws,  and  cnstums  ;  and  it 
is  lerved  by  a  clergy  whom  a  f<>rced 
oelibaey  cots  olf  from  the  common 
ties  fif  citizenship,  and  who  are 
pledged  in  the  most  solemn  manner, 
iod  under  the  heaviest  penalties,  to 
think  and  act  as  the  Church  phall 
require,  and  not  otherwise.  What 
oted  could  there  be  in  a  society  bo 
eoostitated  for  written  confessions 
of  faith,  which,  though  subscribed 
to-day,  may  be  abrogated  to-morrow 
hf  the  same  anti-national  autho- 
rity which  yesterday  imposed  them  ? 
Kow  the  Chnrch  of  England,  in 
breaking  away  from  this  bondage, 
amalgamated  herself  entirely  with 
the  State  of  England,  and  to  justify 
the  act  was  bound  to  give  reasons 
for  the  course  which  she  had  taken. 
Tliis  it  was  which  imposed  upon 
her  the  necessity  of  drawing  up  a 
confession  of  faith,  which  the  people, 
icting  through  their  representatives 
in  Parliament,  required  her  miuis- 
ters  to  accept  and  to  snbscritie.  This 
ilso  It  was  which  rendered  neces- 
sary the  compilation  of  a  Service- 
Book,  to  which,  because  it  embodies 
the  Ghnrch*s  principles,  the  people, 
icting  throngh  their  representative's, 
required  the  clergy  ti»  assent,  as 
well  aa  to  use  it  How  these  arrange- 
nents  were  brought  about  we  have 
nfidently  shown  in  a  former  paper. 
There  may  have  been  errors,  perhaps 
fiiQlts,  in  the  means  adopted  for 
the  attainment  of  the  end  —  and  the 
end,  so  far  as  absolute  Chnrch  unity 
ii  concerned,  may  have  partiaUy 
ftiltd ;  but  we  really  do  not  pee 
how,  by  any  other  pruoess,  a  perfect 


understanding  of  the  Chnrch's  views 
was  to  be  obtained  two  centuries 
ago,  or  is  to  be  obtained  now.  It 
is  idle  to  say  that,  b^  the  terms  on 
which  they  are  admitted  into  holy 
orders,  the  clergy  are  sufficiently 
barred  against  teaching  otherwise 
than  as  the  Church  directs.  If  we 
put  aside  the  oatli  of  supremacy, 
there  is  absolntely  nothing  in  our 
forms  of  ordination  service  to  which 
a  conscientious  member  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  could  reasonably 
ohj^^ct.  The  questions  put  by  the 
biiihop  and  answered  by  the  candi- 
date, according  to  the  rubric  of  the 
Prayer-Borfk,  differ  rather  in  sound 
than  in  sense  from  those  which  our 
readers  will  find  in  the  *  PontiUcalo 
Komanum.'  The  brief  conference 
between  the  bishop  and  the  arch- 
deacon when  the  candidates  are 
brought  forward,  and  the  bishop's 
subnequent  addresses  to  the  congre- 
gation and  to  the  candidates  them- 
selves, are  est^entially  the  Fame  m 
both  ;  and  though  it  be  true  that 
the  Prayer- Book  seems  to  lay  greater 
stress  than  the  Pontificate  on  the 
acceptance  of  Holy  Scripture  as  the 
stan<lard  of  Divine  truth,  the  Pon- 
tifiu^ale  cannot  l^e  said  to  neglect- 
ful of  that  point,  inasmuch  hs  it 
constrains  the  candidates  standing 
before  the  altar  to  repeat  and  to 
accept  the  Apostles'  Cried.  Both 
Churches  also  require  a  promise  of 
canonical  obedience  to  the  ordinary, 
which  the  Church  of  Rome  mukea, 
perhaps,  somewhat  more  peremp- 
tory than  the  Chnrch  of  England  ; 
but,  it)  the  main,  the  services  bear 
so  close  a  resemblance  one  to  an- 
other, that  he  who  has  gone  through 
the  ceremonial  of  ordination  as  the 
Church  of  England  require^,  need 
n«»t,  on  that  account,  be  restrained 
from  teaching  a-^  the  Church  of  Ri»me 
teaches.  In  itsi'lf,  therefore,  the 
ordination  service  with  us  se^s  up 
no  barrier  between  the  Church  of 
England  and  the  Church  <<f  Rome  ; 
while  the  two  Churches,  as  all  the 
world  knows,  are  at  one  with  re- 
spect to  the  canon  of  Scriptu'p,  and 
treat  the  Apocrypha  so  far  with  re- 
spect that  it  is  used  by  both  in  the 
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course  of  their  celebration  of  pablic 
worship. 

Bat  if  the  Protestantifim  of  the 
Church  of  EoglaDd  be  Dot  soffici- 
ently  guarded  by  the  general  tone 
of  her  ordination  Bervices,  the  Oath 
of  Snpremacy  which  is  required 
alike  of  bisbopB,  priests,  and  dea- 
cons, is  surtfly  explicit  enough  to 
satisfy  the  most  fastidious  on  that 
held.  Undoubtedly  it  is;  but  what 
then  ?  Is  it  true  "  that  no  foreign 
prince,  person,  or  prelate,  state  or 
potentate,  hath  or  ought  to  have 
any  jurisdiction,  power,  superiority, 
pre-eminence,  or  authority,  spiritual 
or  ecclesiastical,  within  this  realm  ?" 
The  question  of  right,  every  Protest- 
ant will  at  once  answer  in  the 
negative  ;  the  question  of  fact  lies 
in  quite  a  different  category.  There 
are  six  or  seven  millionii  of  Her 
Mfljesty's  subjects  who  do  concede 
to  a  foreign  prince  and  prelate, 
jurisdiction,  power,  superiority*  pre- 
eminence, and  authority,  ecclesias- 
tical and  spiritual,  within  the  realm  ; 
and  what  is  more,  Her  Majesty's 
Government  is  cognisant  of  the  fact 
—  ii  a  consenting  party  to  it,  and 
treats  with  the  clergy  of  these  six 
or  seven  millions,  on  the  basis  that, 
in  matters  ecclesiastical  and  spirit- 
ual, they  are  the  servants  of  the 
Pope  of  Rome.  Yet  6very  candidate 
for  holy  orders  in  the  Church  of 
England  is  called  upon  to  declare 
that  this  cannot  be,  and  to  confirm 
his  declaration  by  an  appeal  to  the 
Deity.  Now,  it  may  be  very  in- 
genious to  explain  that  the  Oath 
of  Supremacy,  explicit  and  distinct 
as  it  seems  to  be,  means  nothing 
more  than  a  public  and  solemn 
avowal  of  the  sentiments  of  the  in- 
dividual bv  whom  it  is  pronounced. 
So  far  as  be  is  concerned,  no  foreign 
prince,  person,  or  prelate  has  or 
ought  to  have  any  power,  pre- 
eminence, or  authority,  ecclesiasti- 
cal or  spiritual,  within  the  realm. 
But  the  question  immediately  arises, 
Was  this  the  sense  in  which  the 
framers  of  the  Oath  intended  it  to 
be  taken  ?  And  if  this  be  not  its 
original  sense,  have  we  any  right  to 
retain  the  words,  applying  to  them 


a  meaning  which  is  forced  and  n- 
natural?  It  is  dear,  then,  that  fa 
throwing  ns  upon  the  ceremonlsl  at 
ordination,  they  who  advocate  the 
repeal  of  the  laws  which  enjofa 
subscription  and  assent  beforebaai, 

Slace  us  between  the  boms  of  m 
ilemma.  If  we  accept  the  ordinar 
tion  questions,  getting  rid  of  tl|e 
Oath  of  Supremacy,  we  liberate  the 
clergy  from  the  single  pledge  that 
was  left  of  allegiance  to  the  Na- 
tional Church  of  England.  K  we 
retain  the  Oath  of  Supremacy  es  h 
stands,  we  compel  the  clergy  to  4d 
something  like  violence  to  thdr 
own  consciences,  by  swearing  geott>- 
ally  to  that  which,  if  true  at  all,  ii 
true  only  in  part 

Again,  the  advocates  of  eztreaa 
measures  seem  to  forget  that  it  ii 
of  far  more  importance  to  the  la^y 
of  England  than  to  the  clergy,  that 
the  orthodoxy  of  the  National 
Church  should  be  carefioilly  feooid 
in  and  maintained.  That  this  oen 
be  done  in  a  communion  wbieb, 
being  in  alliance  with  the  State, 
acknowledges  no  infallible  heed 
upon  earth,  otherwise  than  by  the 
compilation  of  summaries  of  the 
Church's  belief,  which  the  clei|T 
shall  be  required  to  accept  as  their 
standard  of  doctrine,  no  reasonabia 
person  will  contend.  And  If  the 
necessity  of  preparing  and  accept* 
ing  such  confessions  of  faith  n 
conceded,  the  mode  by  which  the 
clergy  are  to  be  kept  faithful  to  the 
nation's  creed  becomes  a  point  ef 
secondary  importance.  According 
to  Dr.  Stanley  and  Mr.  Buxton,  n 
is  best,  having  established  this  na- 
tional confession,  to  admit  laymsB 
into  holy  orders  unfettered  by  any 
pledges  to  adhere  to  it,  and  to  le* 
strain  them  ever  afterwards  front 
deviating  from  what  is  there  laid 
down,  by  a  constant  application  of 
the  power  of  the  law.  Acoordiv 
to  Mr.  If  alpole,  and  those  who  thiak 
with  Mr.  Walpole,  it  is  best  thai 
laymen,  before  they  are  admitted 
into  the  order  of  the  national  clern 
should  accept  the  national  creed; 
and  this  cannot  be  done  more  effee- 
tnally,  or  with  greater  aotemni^, 
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Uum  by  the  prooeas  through  which 
eudidataB  for  holy  orders  in  the 
Charch  of  Eoglaod  are  at  the 
premt  momeDt  required  to  pass. 
Which  party  ia  right,  which  party 
vroDg,  cao  be  determined  only 
by  appealing  to  esperienoe.  And 
we  greatly  deceive  onrselves  if  the 
weight  of  this  anthority  be  not  now, 
II  it  always  was,  against  the  former 
of  these  theories. 

Let  08  pnt  in  the  background,  as 
already  disposed  of,  the  Church  of 
the  three  first  centuries  —  the  Rom- 
irii  Chorcb,^  the  Eastern  Church, 
and  the  Protestant  Churches  of  the 
Continent  —  conBning  onrselves  to  a 
eoDsideration  of  what  was,  and  con- 
tinues to  be,  the  condition  of  those 
religions  bodies  among  ooraelves 
who  exact  no  publio  pledges  or 
lafaeeriptions  of  any  kind  from  the 
iidividnals  appointed  to  minister 
UBODg  them.  These  are,  indeed, 
few  in  number.  Dr.  Stanley  limits 
them  to  Baptists  and  Independents, 
tboogh  he  might  have  gone  further 
had  it  suited  his  purpose  so  to  do ; 
ibr  the  body  known  as  English 
Presbyterians  had  once  the  same 
Oonfeasion  of  Faith  which  is  still  re- 
tained in  the  Presbyterian  Churches 
of  Scotland,  and  to  which,  equally 
with  the  Scottish  Churches,  they 
Kquired  their  ministers  to  append 
their  signatures.  But  the  Eng- 
fah  Presbyterian  Church,  like  the 
Ohnrch  of  GencTa,  gradually  loosen- 
ed henelf  from  this  restraint,  and 
the  consequence  was,  an  almost 
uivmal  lapoe  among  her  congre- 
ffitk»s  into  Unitariaoism.  Dr.  Stan- 
fey  ia  too  well  read  in  the  legal  and 
parliamentary  history  of  his  own 
eoQotry  to  be  unacquainted  with  the 
Ptooeediogs  which  this  divergence 
mm  the  Westminster  Confession 
mdered  necessary. 

It  appears,  then,  that  it  is  only 
hy  comparison  with  the  Baptist 
ud  Inaependent  bodies  amongst 
« that  the  Church  of  England  suf- 
fen.  These  religionists,  we  are 
told,  have  never  imposed  the  bur- 
dCQ  of  subscription  on  their  min- 
iiiers;  yet  tbeir  standard  of  ortho- 
dozy  htm  not  Taried;  so  that  in 


all  points  of  importanoe  they  still 
speak  the  same  thing.  Is  this  latter 
assertion  (]uite  correct?  So  far  as 
the  Baptists  are  concerned  it  is 
notoriously  incorrect  Instead  of 
one  we  have  now  five  distinct 
Baptist  bodies,  each  differing  from 
all  the  rest  on  some  yital  point  of 
doctrine.  And  what  is  more,  a 
section  not  the  least  numerous,  or 
the  least  respectable  of  the  whole, 
has  gone  over,  like  the  English  Pres- 
byterians, to  Uoitarianism.  But 
granting  that  Dr.  Stanley  were  right 
to  the  letter,  what  then?  Neither 
the  Independents  nor  the  Baptists 
constitute  a  Church.  The  3444 
congregations  which  in  1851  wor- 
shipped throughout  England  and 
Wales  in  Independent  chapels,  were 
3444  distinct  churches.  Each  se- 
lected its  own  officers,  of  whom  the 
minister  was  one ;  and  though  a 
publio  declaration  of  faith  and 
order"  was  put  forth  not  long  ago 
upon  authority,  as  common  to  all, 
no  single  minister  ia  bound  by  it 
for  an  hour  should  the  bulk  of  his 
congregation  desire  a  change.  In 
this  respect  the  Baptidts'  customs 
entirely  agree  with  those  of  the  In- 
dependents. Their  2789  congrega- 
tions are  as  much  independent  one 
of  another  as  all  are  independent 
of  the  Church  of  England.  They 
severally  select  and  set  apart  their 
own  minister  and  church-offis^ers,  who 
must  teach  as  the  great  body  of  their 
hearers  desire  to  be  taught,  or  else 
make  way  for  somebody  else. 

We  cannot  imagine  that  Dr.  Stan- 
ley or  Mr.  Johnstone  desire  to  see 
the  Church  of  England  brought  to 
this,  were  such  a  state  of  things 
compatible,  as  it  clearly  is  not,  with 
the  abstract  idea  of  a  Church,  estab- 
lished or  unestablished.  The  point 
at  which  they  are  aiming  is  dif- 
ferent. They  wish  to  borrow  from 
Baptists  and  Independents  what- 
ever seems  to  be  good  in  their  con- 
stitution, and  to  leave  the  evil  be- 
hind. And  the  good  may  be  com- 
pressed into  a  single  clautie  of  a 
sentence,  —  exemption  from  sub- 
scriptions and  declarations  as  a  con- 
dition to  ordination.  Be  it  so ; 
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bat  then  there  will  follow  snob  a 
change  of  responsibility  as  has  very 
little  to  recommend  it.  A  solemn 
'  trast,  which  is  now  held  by  the 
Charch  at  large,  most  be  transferred 
to  individual  officers  and  members 
of  the  Charch ;  for  neither  Baptists 
nor  Independents  permit  teachers 
to  stand  np  in  their  chapels  till  it 
has  been  proved  before  competent 
jodges  that  their  teaching  will  be 
orthodox.  Hence  the  individual 
chosen  by  each  congregation  to 
miniAter  among  them  is  called  upon 
to  satisfy  a  conclave  of  ministers 
already  appointed,  before  they  will 
consent  to  give  to  him  the  right 
hand  of  fellowehip,  or  recognise 
bim  as  one  of  their  own  body. 
There  may  be  no  written  document 
for  the  candidate  to  subscribe  on 
that  occasion,  no  Liturgy  to  as- 
sent or  consent  to;  but  there  are 
searching  questions  to  be  answered, 
and  keen  and  inquisitive  intellects 
to  be  conciliated.  Would  Dr.  Stan- 
ley and  Mr.  Johnstone  prefer  an  ar- 
rangement of  this  sort  to  the  prac- 
tice which  has  prevailed  in  their 
own  Church  for  two  centuries  ? 
Are  they  willing  to  leave  the  ac- 
ceptance or  rejection  of  candidates 
to  the  unfettered  discretion  of  the 
bishops  before  whom  they  severally 
present  themselves?  Between  Dur- 
ham and  Natal,  between  Exeter 
and  St  David's,  what  a  curious 
variety  of  church  principles  we 
should  soon  see  established ! 

It  is  possible — we  do  not  think 
it  probable — that  Dr.  Stanley  and 
his  friends  may  complain  of  our 
reasoning  as  wide  of  the  purpose 
at  which  they  are  aiming.  They 
will  deny,  perhaps,  that  tbey  have 
any  wik»h  to  get  rid  of  the  Church's 
standard  of  orthodoxy.  They  may 
assure  us  that  the  last  desire  of 
their  hearts  is  to  innovate  upon 
that  Liturgy,  to  the  beauty  and  com- 
prehensiveness of  which  they  are 
fully  alive.  But  are  not  we,  in  our 
turn,  justified  in  asking  what  good 
purpose  can  be  served  by  a  standard 
of  national  orthodoxy  unless  a  na- 
tional clergy  is  to  accept  and  be 
bound  by  it  f  and  whether  the 


mere  beauty  and  coooprebensivi^ 
ness  of  a  national  Liturgy  can  justifr 
the  clergy  in  making  use  of  \t,  u 
any  doctrine  therein  expressed  be 
such  as  they  would  scruple  to  * 
affirm,  or  any  statement  hazarded 
to  which  they  are  unwilling  pub- 
licly to  assent  7  For  we  muit  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  we 
are  dealing  not  with  persons  who 
have  voluntarily  associated  tbeiii« 
selves  together  for  purposes  of  com- 
mon worship  and  ffeneral  inetnio^ 
tion,  much  less  with  an  indefinite 
number  of  such  associations,  form- 
ing each  a  distinct  and  separata 
society  within  itself.  These,  •• 
they  neither  enjoy  nor  expect  any 
special  favour  from  the  Btate,  so 
the^  'Hre  perfectly  free,  if  soch  be 
their  pleasure,  to  di:ipeD8e  with 
everything  like  a  test  of  orthodoxy 
wherewith  to  try  their  teacbenL 
But  it  neither  is  nor  can  be  so 
with  the  Church  of  England.  T%e 
nation  put  aside  two  rival  Churcheib 
and  received  her  into  close  aod  in- 
timate union  with  itself  two  ban* 
dred  years  ago;  guaranteed  to  hn 
the  permanent  possession  of  her 
endowments  ;  assured  to  her  bish- 
ops, as  representing  the  State 
spiritual,  that  place  which  they  tUQ 
hold  in  the  national  Parlidmenti 
but  only  on  conditions —  viz.,  that  ' 
certain  deeds  should  be  ratified  by 
the  clergy  in  a  certain  way,  ana 
certain  principles  avowed  and  M- 
sented  to  on  certain  occasions 
the  hearing  of  the  people.  It  wQl 
not  do  for  the  clergy  to  expect  ft 
deliverance  from  these  oonditioo^ 
retaining  at  the  s^me  time  the 
status  and  privileges  which  oondi- 
tionally  belong  to  them.  The  con- 
ditions may  be  modified  ehooM 
Church  and  State  see  fit  to  aasent 
to  their  modification  ;  but  to  dis- 
pense with  them  altogether  woold 
cancel  a  solemn  national  agreement^ 
and  reduce  the  Church  at  once  to  the 
condition  of  a  mere  sect. 

Again,  it  is  absurd  to  speak  of 
the  enforcemeat  of  these  oondiUooi 
as  putting  any  violence  on  the 
consciences  of  the  national  clergy. 
No  man  is  boand  to  beoom  n 
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dergymen  of  the  National  Chnrch 
againtt  bis  will,  neither  is  it  Deces- 
mij  that  he  ahonld  harry  into  holy 
ordera  at  the  early  age  of  twenty- 
three  or  twenty-foar.  If  he  scruple 
»t  twenty-fcQr  years  of  age  respect- 
ing the  fitoess  of  the  conditions 
proposed,  it  is  qnite  in  his  oWn 
power  to  hold  back  till  his  scroples 
puB  away  or  confirm  themselves. 
A  year's  delay,  or,  at  the  most,  two, 
will  probably  settle  that  point ; 
and  then  he  will  either  resume  his 
original  porpoee,  sign  and  aflSrm 
vith  an  easy  mind,  and  enter  upon 
the  ministerial  life;  or  else,  retain- 
ing his  Bcmples,  he  will  abide  like 
in  honest  man  among  the  laity. 
Bordy  this  is  a  much  more  saiis- 
fietory  arrangement  than  the  alter- 
DfttiTe  which  Dr.  Stanley  and  Mr. 
Johnstone  propose.  For  it  is  a 
men  fidlacy  to  argue  from  the 
eostoms  of  civil  society  to  what 
ire  or  ought  to  be  the  customs  of 
a  chnrch.  Civil  society  exists,  in 
the  first  instance,  for  the  protection 
of  life  and  property.  Its  laws  are 
jost  laws,  so  far  as  they  seek  that 
end;  they  become  nnjost  the  mo- 
■ent  they  endeavour  to  modify 
ODiniona,  unless  these  be  so  express- 
ed as  to  endanger  the  public  peace. 
Again,  civil  society  is  the  union  of 
individuals  into  a  community  or 
state,  for  the  sake  of  interests  which 
•ffect  men's  outer  life  alone.  Its 
kws  are  wise  laws  in  proportion  as 
tbey  regulate  the  dealings  of  man 
with  man,  so  as  to  insure  the  greatest 
attainable  amount  of  benefit  to  the 
vbole.  It  is  not  necessary  that  each 
individual  member  of  this  state  or 
iodety,  should  be  instructed  in  the 
principles  of  the  law  under  which 
M  liv^s.  Indeed  the  great  mass  of 
a  nation  can  never  have  more  to  say 
to  the  laws  than  to  obey  them,  ex- 
erpt  when  they  are  felt  to  be  op- 
pnwive  or  inconvenient,  when  the 
people  are  justified  in  peeking, 
tltroogh  their  representatives,  to 
ehange  the  laws.  Bat  if  they  whose 
hulneiB  it  is  to  administer  the  law, 
ihall  make  themselves  acquainted 
as  well  with  its  principles  as  with 
iti  requirements,  all  that  is  neces- 
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sary  on  that  point  has  been  gained. 
A  spiritual  Fociety,  on  the  contrary, 
or  church,  rests  upon  a  foundation 
entirely  different.  It  is  the  asso- 
ciation of  m^oy  individuals  for  the 
attainment  of  ends  which  concern 
the  inner  life  of  each  to  a  greater 
extent  than  the  outer  life  of  all. 
The  influence  which  it  exercises 
in  keeping  its  members  free  from 
crime,  though  very  powerful,  is  still 
only  indirect.  Its  direct  object  is 
the  connection  of  time  with  eter- 
nity—of the  creature  with  the  Crea- 
tor. If  it  be  a  Christian  church,  as 
among  ourselves,  it  is,  or  professes 
to  be,  bound  by  a  law  of  faith  and 
practice  which  is  not  simple,  di- 
dactic, and  explicit,  as  civil  laws  are, 
but  which  must  be  inferred  or  col- 
lected from  the  careful  study  of  a 
volume  made  up  of  many  treatises, 
differing  one  from  another  in  date 
of  composition,  in  style,  in  subject- 
matter,  and  in  design  —  the  most 
recent  of  which  is  wellni^h  two 
thousand  years  old  —  the  oldest,  of 
an  antiquity  so  remote  that  we  are 
pnzzled  to  determine  it  exactly. 
Now,  though  it  be  easy  enough  to 
think  of  an  individual  man  as  re- 
ligious iu  his  own  way,  apart  from 
any  church  or  spiritual  society 
whatever,  it  is  clearly  impossible 
to  conceive  the  idea  of  two  or  three 
individuals  attaching  themselves  to 
such  a  society  wi'hout  understand- 
ing, more  or  less  clearly,  the  nature 
of  the  obligation  under  which  they 
are  thereby  brought  Hence  the 
necessity  of  a  distinct  order  of  men, 
set  apart  for  the  purpose  of  explain- 
ing tu  others  how  the  chnrch  or 
spiritual  society  interprets  the  vol- 
ume in  question,  and  draws  infer- 
ences from  it  Thus  the  law  of 
faith  and  practice  is  in  the  book ; 
the  right  to  codify  or  systematically 
arrange  the  law  in  the  society  or 
church,  whose  servants  the  clergy 
are.  And  it  is  surely  better  that 
the  servants  should  engage  before- 
hand to  be  faithful  to  their  trust 
than  that  the  society  should  run  the 
risk  of  having  its  members  mis- 
directed by  every  servant  who  is 
rash  enough  to  prefer  his  humoun 
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to  his  interests  —  or  clever  enough 
to  teach  error,  yet  keep  himself  free 
from  the  penalties  thereto  attached. 

A^ain,  we  most  never  forget  that 
the  Church,  like  the  State,  is  made 
Dp  of  poor  as  well  as  rich,  young  as 
well  as  old,  ignorant  as  well  as 
learned.  If  its  teaching  is  to  exer- 
cise any  influence  for  good,  it 
most  be  intelligible  to  all,  lind  not 
to  some  of  these  classes.  A  society 
composed  exclusively  of  grown-up 
men  and  women,  all  of  them  in  the 
full  vigour  of  their  intellectual  life, 
all  conversant  with  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  languages,  all  easy  in  their 
circumstances,  and  all  accustomed 
to  the  investigation  of  truth,  would 
fall  of  its  own  accord  into  the  con- 
dition of  a  Oburch  without  minis- 
ters or  teachers,  of  whom  it  would 
never  experience  the  need.  But 
such  a  society  neither  is  nor  can 
be  coextensive  with  a  State  or  na- 
tion; and  thence  arises  the  ques- 
tion, How  are  the  well-ioformed 
in  a  State  —  say  in  England  —  to 
provide  that  the  ignorant  among 
them  shall  be  rightly  taught  out  of 
the  Divine  law,  except  by  requiring 
that  such  as  undertake  to  become 
instructors  shall  give  public  assur- 
ance that  they  will  teach  in  the 
spirit  of  the  code  which  the  nation 
declaring  itself  to  be  a  Church  has 
evolved  and  accepted?  Leave  the 
code  or  digest  of  the  law  as  it  is 
embodied  in  the  Articles,  Canons, 
Liturgies,  and  Church  Services,  ex- 
acting, at  the  same  time,  no  public 
assent  from  the  clergy  to  the  terms 
of  this  code,  and  the  worst  conse- 
quences must  follow.  In  the  room 
of  one  or  two  such  trials  as  Dr. 
Stanley  feelingly  deplores,  we  shall 
have  tifty.  For  if,  in  spite  of  the 
restraints  which  subscriptions  and 
declarations  impose,  men  of  specu- 
lative minds  override  from  time  to 
time  the  Church's  received  doc- 
trines now,  what  may  we  not  ex- 
pect when  those  restraints  are  re- 
moved ?  And  what  will  overanxious 
bishops  and  other  guardians  of  the 
Church's  orthodoxy  not  do,  as  often 
as  the  cry  is  raised,  justly  or  unjust- 
ly, that  speculative  clergymen  within 
the  limits  of  their  respective  jnriadio- 


tions  are  inventing  doctrines  instead 
of  expounding  those  of  the  Church? 

It  appears,  then,  to  us,  that  the  re- 
medy suggested  by  Dr.  Stanley  and 
Mr.  Buxton  is  a  thousand  times  worse 
than  the  disease.  Better  keep  the 
law  as  it  is,  or  make  it  even  more 
stringent,  than  adopt  the  altoiMi- 
tive  which  they  propose.  The  pre- 
sent state  of  things  has  its  erili^ 
doubtless.  It  la^rs  a  burden  on 
some  tender  conscienoes,  and  deten 
others,  perhaps  a  greater  Dumber, 
from  coming  under  the  ,  joke ;  bat  it 
assures  to  the  Church  of  England  a 
body  of  clergy  who,  however  much 
they  may  differ  on  points  of  minor 
importance,  are,  in  all  that  is  essen- 
tial to  the  attainment  of  the  great 
objects  for  which  the  Church  exists, 
at  one  in  their  teaching.  We  there- 
fore say  with  the  poet — 

**.   .  .  Bather  bear  thoie  Uli  we  hare. 
Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  oL** 

But  is  it  absolutely  necessary  to 
choose  between  abiding  as  we  are^ 
and  running  to  the  extremes  to 
which  Dr.  Stanley  and  Mr.  Box- 
ton  invite  us?  We  think  not 
Church  and  State  are  both  free^ 
whenever  the  expediency  of  the 
mea>*ure  shall  be  admitted,  to  re- 
consider the  conditions  on  which 
their  alliance  was  originally  con* 
tracted;  and,  for  reasons  which  it 
is  not  necessary  here  to  repeat,  wo 
are  inclined  to  think  that  the  re> 
consideration  of  that  important 
matter  cannot  be  much  longer  de- 
ferred. So  fS&r  then  there  is  a 
nearer  approach  to  unanimity  of 
sentiment  between  Lord  Eburv  and 
ourselves,  than  between  us  and  Dr. 
Stanley.  At  the  same  time,  we  ob- 
ject entire]^  to  the  mode  of  pn>> 
oedure  which  his  lordship  recom- 
mends. The  repeal  of  the  Act  o( 
Uniformity,  were  it  effected  to-mor^ 
row,  would  not  meet  the  exigendes 
of  the  case.  It  would,  on  the  eoih 
trary,  confound  more  miserably  than 
ever  a  state  of  things  which  is  al- 
ready confused  enouirh.  lodeed* 
to  appeal  at  once  to  Parliament,  is 
to  assume  what  few  men,  not  har- 
ried away  by  prejudice,  will  admit 
to  be  true.  Parliament,  especiaUj 
as  now  constitated,  is  no  competeot 
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aathoritj  on  toch  a  qnestion  as  this,  a  model  as  we  have  ventured  to 
Mr.  Disraeirs  jadgmeot  on  the  mat-  soggest,  woald  experience  no  desire 
ter  is  indeed  the  only  trae  judg-  to  meddle  with  the  Church's  doo- 
ment.  Before  either  Chorch  or  trines  properly  so  called.  It  would 
State  be  called  upon  to  act,  —  the  doubtless  be  restrained,  by  the  let- 
former,  throogh  its  Convocation,  so  ter  of  instructions  under  which  it 
remodelled  as  to  be  capable  of  ex-  acted,  from  touching  so  delicate  a 
preniog  the  Church's  vievrs  —  the  matter.  But  in  everything  short  of 
utter  through  the  two  Houses  of  this,  it  must,  if  it  is  to  accomplish 
Parliament,  —  the  Crown  must  be  any  good  purpose  at  all,  enjoy  the 
advised  to  appoint  a  Commission,  widest  possible  licence.  In  revis- 
vhich  shall  inquire,  receive  evi-  ing  the  Articles,  for  example,  notice 
dence,  and  make  a  report  upon  the  would  of  course  be  taken  of  every 
whole  case.  How  this  is  to  be  statement  in  which,  to  use  Dr. 
done,  or  when,  it  is  not  for  us  to  Stanley's  words,  mistakes  in  mat- 
point  oat  On  one  head,  however,  ters  of  fact  occur.  Such  occur- 
our  mind  is  made  up.  A  Commis-  rences  are,  however,  very  rare:  in- 
liiiD  of  Inquiry,  such  aa  the  occa-  deed,  Dr.  Stanley  himself  points  out 
lion  demands,  should  not  consist  only  one,  which  is  really  so  harm- 
cfaitfly,  far  less  exclusively,  of  eccle-  less  that,  except  with  a  view  to 
nasties.  We  doubt,  indeed,  whether  take  away  every  conceivable  ground 
any  ecclesiastic  ought,  in  the  tirst  of  uflence,  it  might  well  left 
instance,  to  be  appointed  to  it  at  all ;  where  it  stands  in  its  insignificance, 
because  the  Bishops  in  the  House  In  like  manner  the  Commission 
of  Lords  have  almost  all  taken  might  suggest,  should  circum- 
their  side;  and  of  the  clergy  a  stances  authorise  the  suggestion, 
large  proportion  are  pledged  for  or  tbat  the  35th  Article,  though  per- 
sgain»t  cnange  by  their  petitions,  fectly  true  in  fact,  could  safely  be 
For  the  same  reason  we  should  ob-  laid  aside  as  out  of  date;  and 
ject  to  see  Lord  Ebury's  name,  or  the  3Gth  modified.  So,  also,  if  the 
tbe  names  of  Mr.  Buxton  or  Mr.  restoration  of  an  old  reading,  or 
Henley  in  the  commission.  But  the  substitution  of  a  new,  could 
there  is  no  lack  in  England  of  lay-  bring  the  phraseology  of  any  Article 
Ben,  members  of  the  Church,  whose  nearer  than  it  is  to  the  phraseology 
habits  of  thought  eminently  qualify  of  the  Bible,  such  change  of  ex- 
tbem  for  a  work  of  which  the  im-  pression  might  be  recommended, 
portance  cannot  be  over-estimated.  i3ut  farther  than  this  no  prudent 
Take,  for  example,  Lord  Kings-  person  would  go.  The  dark  things 
downe,  a  man  perfectly  impartial,  of  our  religion  such  as  God's 
ponessed  of  rare  ability,  and  of  a  nature,  original  sin,  predestination, 
Bind  singatarly  calm  and  judicial,  justification,  &c.— are  all  so  touched 
Appointing  him  President  of  tbe  upon  in  tbe  National  Confession  of 
Coinmission,  let  him  select  as  many  Faith  as  it  stands,  that  no  Christian 
coadjutors  as  sliall  approve  them-  man,  be  his  abstract  opinions  what 
lelves  to  his  sober  judgment,  and  a  they  may,  need  scruple  to  accept 
tribunal  will  be  got  together,  from  what  is  there  written ;  while  the 
tbe  recommendations  of  which,  few  definition  of  the  sacraments  therein 
Eoglisbmen,  be  their  doctrinal  in-  laid  down,  and  of  the  authority  of 
dioations  what  they  may,  will,  we  tbe  Church  and  of  the  civil  magi- 
thiok,  dissent  We  venture  to  throw  strate,  could  hardly  be  interfered 
out  the  hint  for  the  consideration  wiib,  except  at  the  risk  of  olTend- 
o(  Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  who  ing  somebody.  On  the  whole,  then, 
ciDOOt  always  be  allowed,  when  it  seems  to  us,  that  a  Royal  Com- 
grave  sabjects  are  put  forward,  to  mission  would  have  very  little  to  do, 
nd  themselves  of  the  responsibili-  so  far  as  a  revision  of  the  Thirty-nine 


A  CdflBiUBioii  conatitated  on  such  tbat  head,  it  would  probably  le- 


ties  incident  to  their  position  by 


Articles  is  concerned;  and  as  to 
the  question   of    subscription, — on 
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commend  no  enential  change  what- 
ever. If  the  national  clerf^y  are  to 
be  the  expounders,  not  the  inven- 
tors of  the  national  faith,  they  most 
clearly  accept  the  fnith  pablicly 
and  Holemnty  at  the  ontset  of  their 
career.  Whether  it  be  neoewary 
to  call  upon  them  as  often  as  they 
proceed  to  a  new  benefice  to  repeat 
t^is  pablic  declaration,  by  signing 
over  again  the  same  document,  is 
qnite  anorher  matter.  But  that 
any  one  should  be  allowed  to  teach 
the  English  people,  without  first  of 
all  satisfying  the  people  as  well  as 
the  heads  of  the  Church  of  the 
soundness  of  his  own  principles,  is 
altoj^ether  incompatible  with  the 
conditions  on  which  a  national 
Church  exists. 

Having  disposed  of  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles,  the  Commission  will 
naturally  turn  its  attention  to  the 
Canons,  in  dealing  with  which,  as 
they  have  no  force  in  law,  and  are 
binding  npon  the  clergy  themselves 
in  foro  eonscientia  alone,  very  little 
delicacy  need  be  observed.  Of  these 
Canons  many  are  obsolete, ,  many 
Illogical,  many  unnecessary.  To 
not  a  lew  it  would  be  impossible  to 
pay  obedience  without  coming  into 
collision  with  the  Uw  of  the  land. 
If  the  Commission  should  advise 
the  repeal  of  the  whole,  and  the 
substitution  of  a  few  plain  rules  of 
life  and  conversation,  such  as  would 
be  suitable  to  all  time,  and  condu- 
cive to  the  'advancement  of  sound 
religion  and  morals  among  us,  pro- 
bably not  a  single  objection  would 
be  raised  to  the  proposal  in  any 
quarter.  It  will  be  ditferent  as 
.  soon  as  the  Commissioners  begin 
to  address  themselves  to  the  Liturgy, 
and  to  the  occasional  services  of  the 
Church.  There  the  utmost  caution 
will  be  required.  Admitting  that 
the  ordinary  services  are  too  long, 
how  best  can  they  be  shortened? 
Admitting  that  the  lessons  are  not 
always  well  chosen,  how  shall  we 
improve  the  choice  without  impair- 
ing the  general  efifect?  Admitting 
that  in  the  occasional  services  there 
are  expressions  which  startle  and 
offend,  how  shall  we  remove  the 
ground  of  offence  withoat  innofat- 


ing  npon  the  Church's  principles t 
These  are  the  difficulties  which  the 
Commission  will  be  called  npon  to 
encounter.  They  are  serious,  with- 
out doubt;  but  surely  they  are  not 
insurmountable.  There  needs  but 
a  distinct  understanding  on  all  sides 
that  the  Commission  sits  for  no 
purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  ground 
of  the  Church's  faith,  but  in  order, 
if  possible,  to  bring  the  Church's 
practice  into  perfect  accord  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  and  all  that  fol- 
lows will  follow  smoothly.  Let  ns 
see  what  may  be  done. 

Beginning  with  the  Church's  or- 
dinary services,  we  are  told  that 
these,  and  especially  the  Order  for 
Morning  Prayer,  are  too  long.  It 
may  admit  of  a  doubt  whether  this 
question,  if  it  were  submitted  to 
universal  suffrage,  would  be  carried 
in  the  affirmative.  We  qnrsdtes 
happen  to  know  parbhes,  both  in 
town  and  country,  where  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  minister  to 
sborren  the  Sunday  services  has 
given  great  offence.  We  know  more 
than  one  in  which  the  incumbent^ 
by  persevering  in  what  was  dis- 
tasteful to  his  parishioners,  drove 
them  into  dissent.  But  assomiog 
the  Commissioners  to  be  satisfied 
of  the  justice  of  the  complaint,  ttiej 
have  the  remedy  in  their  own  hands. 
A  return  to  old  usages,  by  keeping 
the  Order  of  Morning  Prayer  di^ 
tinct  from  the  Litany,  and  the  Com- 
munion Service  distinct  from  both, 
would  not  only  bring  each  within 
reasonable  compass,  but  would  in- 
crease the  amount  of  church  accom- 
modation everywhere,  by  eveij- 
where  multiplying  the  services.  In 
this  case,  however,  it  might  occur 
to  the  Cosnmissioners  that,  if  tlie 
Litany  were  read  apart,  it  wonld  be 
well  to  attach  to  it,  in  the  shape  of 
lessons,  carefully-selected  portions 
of  Scripture;  without  the  iotrodoe- 
tion  of  which,  it  is  not  according  to 
the  spirit  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land to  consider  any  order  of  poUic 
service  as  complete.  This,  how- 
ever, is  exactly  one  of  those  points 
at  which  it  would  be  the  duty  of 
the  Commission  to  look  carefolly, 
before  hasarding  a  neomineDdatioD. 
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Like  the  repetition  more  than  once 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  of  the 
Gloria  Patriy  in  each  service,  it 
eoold  not,  however  dealt  with,  af- 
fect the  eaieotialB  of  the  Gbarcb's 
teach  iog  in  any  way.  Pablic  taste, 
ntlier  than  pnblio  principle,  would 
tun  the  Bcale. 

There  occnr  in  the  conrfie  of  tbeae 
ordinary  aervicea  two  Greeds  —  the 
Apoatl^'  and  the  Nicene  —  except 
thirteen  times  in  every  year,  when, 
It  morning  prayer,  the  formulary, 
called  the  Athanasian  Creed,  ia  or- 
dered to  be  read  instead  of  the 
Apoatlea'  Creed.  We  never  heard 
that  to  the  Apostka*  and  the  Nicene 
Creed  any  objections  lay.  The  Cum- 
miieionera,  Uierefore,  would  in  all 
probability  arrive  at  the  conclut-ion 
that  aa  these  Creeds  form  part  of 
different  services,  and  are  eqnally 
Mople  and  comprehensive,  both 
ODght  to  be  retained.  It  is  not 
dur  that  the  same  advice  would  be 
offered  respecting  the  Athanasian 
CfEcd,  and  for  this  reason  :~Iq  the 

Sblic  services  of  a  National  Church 
e  oor  own,  it  is  little  desirable 
tkat  terms  should  be  employed, 
vhich,  however  capable  they  may 
be  of  explanation,  f&il  upon  the  un- 
lettered ear  with  a  distressing  ca- 
dsDoe.  To  the  doctrines  enunciated 
is  the  Athanasian  Creed  no  honest 
Bembtff  of  the  Church  of  England, 
hB  he  clergyman  or  layman,  can  ob- 
ject ;  bat  the  firoKst  believer  in  the 
doctrine  may  be  offended  by  the 
■anoer  in  wnich,  through  this  par- 
ticalar  formnlary,  it  is  sought  to  be 
dpressed  :  and  still  more  by  the 
declaration  solemnly  uttered  —  He 
therefore,  that  will  be  saved,  must 
Um  think  of  the  Trinity."  IIow 
the  Commissioners  would  decide  in 
tkb  particuUr  case  —  whether  they 
voeld  advise  the  omission  of  the 
Greed  from  the  Liturgy  altogether, 
or  the  restriction  of  the  public  use 
of  it  to  Trinity  Sunday ;  or,  retain- 
ing it  where  it  is,  would  suggest 
tkat  it  shoald  stand  rather  as  a  me- 
Borial  of  what  the  Church  believes, 
thsD  u  a  creed  to  be  repeated  both 
by  miniater  and  people  —  these  are 
points  wbicb  may  fairly  be  left  to 
the  CommiauoDers    themselves  to 


determine.  One  thing,  however,  is 
certain,  that  the  recommendation 
of  the  Commissioners,  whatever  it 
might  be,  could  not  fail  to  carry 
great  weight  with  it;  and  that  mi- 
nister and  people  would  be  better 
pleased  to  have  the  question  autho- 
ritatively settled  once  for  all,  than  to 
go  on,  as  for  years  past  many  of  them 
have  done,  reading  what  they  felt 
they  would  be  glad  to  leave  unread ; 
yet  could  not  leave  unread  without 
doing  violence  to  the  Church's  ru- 
brics. 

In  the  matter  of  the  lessons,  we 
take  it  for  granted  that  a  Coiu mis- 
sion, composed  ezclosively  of  lay- 
men, would  be  content  to  receive 
evidence  without  delivering  an  opin- 
ion ;  thus  leaving  it  to  the  heads 
of  the  Church  to  determine  what 
alterations  in  that  respect,  if  any, 
miftht  be  advantageoufly  effected. 
Ttiis  done,  they  would  probably 
pass  on  to  the  Church's  occasional 
services,  where  they  would  find 
themselves  called  upon  to  receive 
and  to  sift  a  great  deal  of  testimony 
for  and  against  a  policy  of  quies- 
cence. We  are  inclined  to  believe, 
however,  that  here,  aa  elsewhere, 
men  of  sober  judgment  would  take 
a  conservative  view  of  the  whole 
case.  Look,  for  example,  at  the 
Baptismal  Service,  and  you  will 
learn  that  you  could  not  effect  any 
important  alterations  therein  with- 
out re-writing  the  Liturgy,  with 
which  in  every  sentence  it  agreesL 
It  might  be  posnible,  no  doubt,  to 
substitute  something  else  fur  the 
promises  made  in  the  child's  name 
by  godfathers  and  godmothers, 
(the  canon  which  used  to  forbid 
the  oflice  of  sponsors  from  being 
undertaken  by  parents  is  already 
repealed.)  But  a  prudent  person 
would  think  twice  before  lie  advis- 
ed a  change  in  that  respect  — 
which,  if  it  were  unimportant,  would 
satibfy  nobody  ;  if  it  substituted 
an  engagement  to  instruct  for  a 
promise  to  believe  and  to  act,  would 
alter  the  whole  bent  and  tendency 
of  the  sacrament  In  the  Siime 
spirit  of  wise  forbearance,  the  Order 
of  Confirmation  would  probably  be 
treated.  It  is,  as  it  stands,  in  per- 
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feet  accord  with  the  Litnrgy.  Any 
alteration,  however  slight,  woald 
render  the  agreemeot  less  complete. 
Poesiblj,  however,  the  Commiasion- 
ere  might  not  feel  the  repressive 
power  quite  bo  strong  opon  them  as 
they  went  onwards.  The  Order  for 
the  Celebration  of  Matrimony,  for 
example,  beaatifol  as  in  many  pas- 
sages we  admit  it  to  be,  seems  capa- 
ble of  some  improvements  The  in- 
trodactory  address,  one  at  least  of 
the  prayers,  and  perhaps  the  clos- 
ing exhortation,  might,  without  im- 
propriety, be  modified  or  omitted. 
So  likewise  in  the  Visitation  of  the 
Sick,  and  the  Order  for  the  Bariai 
of  the  Dead  —  of  which,  by  the  by, 
a  great  deal  too  much  was  made  by 
Lord  Ebury  and  his  supporters  — 
sentences  occur,  which,  because  of 
their  liabilitv  to  be  misunderstood 
by^  unlettered  persons,  naturally  at- 
tract attention.  If  it  be  expedient 
to  recast  those  expressions,  the 
Commission  will  so  advise.  If  it 
be  considered  better  to  let  them 
stand  as  they  are,  a  note  explana- 
tory of  the  Church's  meaning  in  each 
case  would  far  to  remove  what- 
ever objections  persons  unfriend- 
ly to  the  Church  are  apt  to  raise 
upon  them.  In  either  case  tender 
consciences  would  be  relieved.  But 
on  the  whole,  we  think  it  probable 
that  the  Commission,  eo  far  as  the 
Visitation  of  the  Sick  is  concerned, 
would  prefer  changing  the  form  of 
absolution  in  the  text  to  the  adop- 
tion of  a  rather  clumsy  expedient, 
in  order  to  show  that  the  Church 
of  England  does  not  claim  for  her 
clergy  the  same  power  of  forgiving 
sins  which  is  claimed  for  her  priests  by 
the  Church  of  Kome. 

The  service  for  the  churching  of 
women,  and  the  commination  ser- 
vice, will  not,  it  is  believed,  present 
any  serious  difficulties  to  the  C«)m- 
missioners.  To  the  former,  no  ob- 
jection, as  far  as  we  know,  has  been 
taken  in  any  quarter ;  the  latter 
can  easily  be  reconciled  to  the  taste 
of  the  most  fastidious,  by  recasting 
the  addresses  of  the  minister  to  the 
people,  and  leaving  all  that  follows, 
from  the  Miserere  Domine  to  the 


Benediction,  as  it  now  standL 
Perhaps,  indeed,  there  may  be  thoM 
upon  the  Commission  who  shall 
look  upon  this  special  service  m 
unnecessary  ;  and  if  unneoeraary,  m 
out  of  place  among  %  people  who 
are  gradually  learning  to  forget  that 
such  a  season  as  Lent  has  any  m'' 
nificance.  If  eo,  the  question  wu 
be  fairly  argued ;  and  we  see  do 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  resalts  U 
the  discussion  will  prove  satisfaiv 
tory  to  the  most  faithful  of  the 
Church's  sons  and  daughters  oat  of 
doors. 

There  remain  now  to  be  coni* 
dered  only  the  form  and  manner  vt- 
making  Deacons,  of  ordering  of. 
priests,  and  of  ordaining  or  conas 
crating  bishops.  Of  these  we  deairsL 
to  speak  with  the  respect  which  it' 
due  to  the  solemn  occasions  oa 
which  they  are  used.  Yet  it  woold 
be  hard  to  deny  that  in  every  ono 
of  them  there  occur  phrases  whiok 
jar  against  the  sober  judgment  evtt 
of  a  well-digposed  and  eh  arch-go- 
ing Protestant  people.  Perhaps  Uie 
Commission  might  suggest  some  al- 
teration in  the  Oath  of  Supremaojf: 
for  example,  such  as,  while  it  ma»- 
tained  the  principle,  should  get  rid- 
of  averments  of  which  the  truth  Mm 
open  to  dispute.  Perhaps,  also,  tho 
questions  put  to  candidates  migbt 
be  considered  to  be  a  little  obsoari^ 
and  the  words  which  accompany, 
the  laying  on  of  the  bishop's  hanot 
liable  to  misconstruction.  ShooU 
these  and  similar  inferences  bo 
drawn,  they  who  detect  the  error 
will  not,  we  may  be  sure,  hesitate 
to  suggest  a  remedy.  But  there  tfao 
functions  of  the  Commission  moU 
cease.  Having  made  a  report  aod 
printed  the  evidence  on  which  it  is 
grounded,  the  Commissioners  wiK 
have  done  their  part  in  a  groal 
emprise,  which  mnsi  thenceforth  bo 
taken  up  and  dealt  with  in  a  gravo 
and  sober  spirit  —  first,  by  tbo 
Church,  in  convocation  assembled,  and 
last  of  all  by  the  Legislature  and  tfao 
Crown. 

It  was  thus  in  the  days  of  Ed- 
ward and  Elizabeth  that  the  Chnroli 
of  England  reformed  herself,  sod 
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we  see  DO  good  reasoD,  after  what 
piaed  less  than  two  mooths  ago 
u  both  Hoasea  of  Parliameot,  why 
there  shoald  be  aoj  b6:«itatioD,  aa 
fir  as  bhe  ia  concerDed,  to  repeat 
tiie  procefiB  now.  No  donbt  the 
eonstitatioQ  of  the  bodies  tbroagh 
which  aloDO  she  can  pretend  to  act, 
most,  io  the  first  iostaoce,  be  re- 
formed. The  voice  of  the  Convoca- 
tioo  which  sits  in  London,  is  not 
the  voice  of  the  English  Charch ; 
it  ii  that  of  the  province  of  Canter- 
bury alone,  and  not  of  the  Church 
b  that  province,  bat  only  of  the 
clergy.  If  the  Church  is  to  speak 
with  aathority,  she  most  speaK  in 
I  general  council,  wherein  shall  be 
repreeented  her  lay  members  equally 
with  her  clergy;  not  gathered  ia 
from  England  only,  bat  from  Ire- 
iiod  also.  woald  wish/*  says 

Mr.  Disraeli,  speaking  of  this  mat- 
ter, **that  its  basis  were  more  com- 
pr^Dsive;  for  I  cannot  eee  how 
107  appeal  conld  be  made  to  Convo- 
eition  on  such  a  question  as  that 
which  has  formed  the  sahject  of 
coDtroversy  tonight,  nnltsa  that 
bins  were  more  comprehensive. 
Too  mast  associate  with  it  the 
other  province,  and  the  Charch  of 
Ireland,  and  I  think  yoa  ought  to 
introdace  that  lay  element  to  which 
the  Charch  of  England  has  been  so 
iBch  indebted.** 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  general 
tone  of  these  two  articles,  that  while 
n  are  ready  to  submit  the  Charch's 
Gonfeasion  of  Faith  and  Liturgy  to 
the  revision  of  competent  judges, 
ve  are  entirely  adverse  to  the  uiea- 
nrei  pn^posed  in  the  House  of 
Lords  by  Lord  Ebury,  and  in  the 
Hoaie  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Bux- 
ton. With  respect  to  the  former, 
it  nay  snflSce  to  observe  that,  as- 
nrniDg  Parliament  to  be  —  which  it 
CRtaioly  is  not  —  the  proper  tribu- 
Bil  before  which  the  Church's  man- 
Kr  of  teaching  should  be  tried, 
nch  a  bit- by-bit  manner  of  legisla- 
^  as  that  into  which  his  Lord- 
ihip  has  fallen,  recommends  itself 
Deitber  to  our  feelings  nor  to  our 
indentaodiDg.    His  first  move  was 


far  more  intelligible  than  his  last. 
A  proposal  to  repeal  out  of  hand 
the  Act  of  Uniformity  is  at  least 
bold,  if  it  be  not  pradent :  an  at- 
tack  npon  a  particular  service  is  a 
poor  affair,  if  nothing  more  is  to 
come  of  it,  or  it  is  an  endeavour 
to  effect,  by  slow  approaches,  that 
which  can  be  brought  to  a  happy 
issue  only  after  a  careful  survey  of 
the  whole  case.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  object  to  Mr.  Buxton's  pro- 
posal, because,  if  accepted,  it  would 
cot  the  ground  from  beneath  the 
feet  of  the  Church  of  Eoglund,  both 
as  a  Church  and  as  a  religious  es- 
tablishment. But  all  that  can  be 
conceded  with  a  view  to  satisfy 
tender  consciences  we  are  ready  to 
concede,  eo  long  as  the  Church  re- 
tains her  right  to  be  served  only  by 
those  who  subscribe  her  Confession 
of  Faith,  and  approve  and  assent  to 
her  Liturgy.  If  the  Articles  require 
revision,  revise  them ;  if  the  Canons 
be  objectionable,  repeal  or  alter 
them;  if  the  Order  of  Morning  and 
Evening  Prayer  can  be  improved, 
and  the  occasional  services  placed 
more  than  they  are  in  accord  with 
the  sentiments  of  thinking  sober 
churchmen,  by  all  means  subject 
both  one  and  the  other  to  the  neces- 
sary process.  But  we  protest  against 
such  legislation  as  shall  deprive  the 
Church  of  England  of  all  fixed  prin- 
ciples of  faith,  and  leave  her  clergy 
free  to  read  a  service  to  which  they 
do  not  assent,  and  to  preach  what- 
ever doctrine  may  best  approve  it- 
self to  their  imagination'  or  their 
reason.  We  have  the  greatest  sym- 
pathy for  the  young  men  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  who  are  described 
as  doubting  where  their  fathers 
gave  their  confidence,  and,  as  far  as 
shall  be  consistent  with  higher  con- 
siderations still,  we  will  do  our  bebt 
to  ease  their  minds.  But  we  can- 
not destroy  the  Church  even  for 
their  sakes;  and  we  greatly  lament 
that  men  like  Dr.  Stanley  and  Mr. 
Bnzton  should  have  deliberately 
advised  a  course  of  action  which 
leads  up  to  that  issue,  and  to  no- 
thing else. 


in  th$  Qarimu 


IK   THB  QABDEN. 


Oreek  grass  beneath,  green  leaves  above, 
That  rastle  like  a  raoning  stream, 
And  SQDsbine  that  with  tender  gleam 

Toaches  the  little  heads  I  love — 

The  little  heads,  the  dewy  eyes, 
That  shine  and  smile  tbrongh  sun  and  shower, 
That  are  mj  portion  and  my  dower, 

My  sam  of  wealth  beneath  the  skies. 

The  white  doves  flatter  on  the  wall, 
Amid  the  rose-tree's  crimson  pride; 
The  small  house  opes  its  windows  wide. 

Fearless,  whatever  may  befall. 

Whatever  befalls  —  oh,  instinct  strong 
or  this  strange  life,  so  sad  and  dear. 
That  still  foresees  some  coming  tear, 

And  of  its  joy  still  asks — how  long  ? 

I  sit  and  rest  from  all  my  woe, 
'Peace  in  the  air,  light  in  the  sky ; 
Here  let  me  rest  notil  I  die. 

Nor  farther  pain  nor  pleasure  know. 

Half  on  the  tender  greensward  round, 

And  half  on  me  as  here  I  rest, 

My  nestlings  rastle  in  their  nest, 
With  fitful  arms  about  me  wound ; 

The  while  I  read— and  smile  to  see 
My  boy*s  eve  light  with  gleama  of  war — 
How  the  plnmcS  helmet  of  Navarre 

Set  bleeding  France  at  Ivry  free ; 

Or  in  my  little  maiden's  face, 
At  hearing  of  Lord  Burleigh's  bride, 
And  how  he  loved,  and  how  she  died,. 

A  glow  of  softer  radiance  trace : 

Wliile  the  small  brothev  pauses  oft 

In  babble  half  as  sweet  to  hear, 

The  meaning  lies  beyond  his  ear, 
Bat  sweet  the  music  chimes  and  soft. 
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If  there  be  any  clond  that  glides 
Unseen  above  this  quiet  spot, 
Dear  Lord,  I  thaok  Thee  I  know  not 

What  still  in  Thj  good  hand  abides. 

Bat  while  the  peacefal  moments  last, 
I  snatch  this  hoar,  unstained  bj  tears, 
Oat  of  my  stormy  tale  of  years, 

To  charm  the  fatare  and  the  past 

For  grief  dwells  long,  a  lingering  gaest, 
And  writes  her  records  fall  and  plain  ; 
Bat  gladness  comes  and  goes  again, 

With  noiseless  steps  that  will  not  rest 

And  here  memorial  glad  I  raise, 
How  on  one  joyous  day  of  June, 
Through  all  the  sunny  afternooD, 

Sang  birds  and  babes  unconscious  praise. 
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It  was  the  next  morning  after  and  unaccountable  article?.  When 

this  when  Mrs.   Had  win's  strange  the  bell  of  the  green  room  rang 

kxlger  first  appeared  io  the  astonish-  an  hour  or  two  later,  Sarah  and  the 

ed  boose.    He  was  the  strangest  cook,  who  happened  to  be  standing 

lodger  to  be  taken  into  a  house  of  together,  jumped  three  yards  apart 

ndb  perfect  respectability,  a  house  and  stared  at  each  other ;  the  sound 

b  Grange  Lane  ;  and  it  came  to  be  gave  them  both  "  a  turn."   But  they 

carreotly  reported   in    Carlingford  soon  got  perfectly  well  used  to  that 

titer  a  time   when    people  knew  bell  from  the  green  room.     It  rang 

■ore  about  it,  that  even  the  ser-  very  often  in  the  day,  for  "  the 

nnta  could  not  tell  when  or  how  gentleman''    chose    to    sit  there 

he  arrived,  but  had  woke  up  one  more  than  half   his  time ;   and  if 

■OTDing  to  find  a  pair  of  boots  other   people   were   private  about 

ttaoding  outside  the  closed  door  of  him,  it  was  a  great  deal  more  than 

tbe  green  room,  which  the  good  old  he  was  about  himself.   He  even 

lidj  kept  for  company,  with  sensa-  sent  the  boots  to  be  mended,  to 

tiooi  wbich  it  would  be  impossible  Sarah's  shame  and  confusion.  For 

to  describe.   Such  a  pair  of  boots  the  credit  of  the  bouse,  the  girl  in- 

tbej  were  too  —  muddy  beyond  ex-  Tented  a  story  about  them  to  calm 

preiiioo,  with  old  mud  which  had  the    cobbler's    suspiciona     "  They 

Bot  been  brushed  off  for  days  —  worn  was  the  easiest  boots  the  gentleman 

rittpeless,  and  patched  at  the  sides ;  had,   being  troubled    with  tender 

the  strangest  contrast  to  a  hand-  feet ;  and  he  wasn't  a  going  to  give 

noe  pair  of  Mr.  Wentworth's,  which  them  up  because  they  was  shabby," 


kicked  off  in  his  sitting-room,  by  clothes  to  be  brushed,  and  wore 

ttd  which  Sarah,  the  housemaid,  Mr.  AVentworth's  linen,  to  the  indig- 

Ud  brought  and  set  down  on  the  nation  of  the  household.     But  £b 

^iog,  dote  by  these  mysteriona  was  not  a  man  to  be  concealed  in  a 
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hand  to  riog  the  bell,  thiDkiofr  ber 
perils  over  —  for  of  course  Frank 
^ould  walk  home  with  her — when 
the  door  soddeoly  opened  and  a  ter- 
rible apparition,  quite  nnconscions 
of  aoybody  Btandiog  there,  marched 
straight  out  upon  Miss  Dora, 
who  gave  a  little  scream,  and  stag- 
gered backwards,  thinking  the  worst 
horrors  she  had  dreamed  of  were 
about  to  be  realised.  They  were  so 
close  together  that  the  terriBed  lady 
took  in  every  detail  of  his  appear- 
ance. Sbe  saw  the  patched  boots 
and  that  shabby  coat  which  Sarah 
the  housemaid  felt  that  she  rather 
demeaned  herself  by  brushing.  It 
looked  too  small  for  him,  as  coats 
will  do  when  they  get  shabby;  and 
to  complete  the  alarming  appear- 
ance of  the  man,  he  had  no  hat,  but 
only  a  little  travelling -cap  sur- 
mounting the  redundancy  of  hair, 
mustache,  and  beard,  which  were 
enough  of  themselves  to  strike  any 
nervous  woman  with  terror.  *'0b, 
I  beg  your  pardon,"  cried  poor  Miss 
Dora,  hysterically;  "I  wanted  to 
see  Mr.  Wentworth : "  and  she  stood 
trembling  and  panting  for  breath, 
Doldiog  by  the  wall,  not  quite  sure 
that  this  apparition  could  be  ap- 
peased by  any  amount  of  apologies. 
It  was  a  great  comfort  to  her  when 
the  monster  took  off  its  cap,  and 
when  she  perceived  by  the  undu- 
lations of  the  beard,  something 
like  a  f^mile  upon  its  hidden  lips. 
**I  believe  Mr.  Wentworth  is  at 
church,"  said  the  new  lodger; 
"may  I  have  the  pleasure  of  seeini? 
you  safely  across  to  St.  Rnque's?" 
At  which  speech  Miss  Dora  trem- 
bled more  and  more,  and  said 
faintly,  "  No,  thank  you  "  —  for 
who  could  tell  what  the  man's  in- 
tentions might  be?  The  result  was, 
however,  that  he  only  took  off  his  cap 
again,  and  went  off  like  any  other 
human  creature  in  the  other  direc- 
tion, and  that  slowly.  With  tremu- 
lous steps  Miss  Dora  pursued  her 
way  to  her  nephew's  pretty  church. 
She  could  not  have  described,  as 
slie  herself  said,  what  a  relief  it  was 
to  her,  after  all  this,  to  take  Frank's 


arm,  as  she  met  him  at  the  door  of 
St.  Boque's.  He  was  coming  oot, 
and  the  young  lady  with  the  grey 
cloak  had  been  one  of  the  congre- 
gation ;  and  to  tell  the  troth,  VLm 
Dora  was  an  unwelcome  addition 
just  \hen  to  the  party.  Luoy^ 
coming  had  been  accidental,  and  it 
was  very  sweet  to  Mr.  Wentworth 
to  be  able  to  conclude  that  he  wii 
obliged  to  walk  home  with  her. 
They  were  both  coming  out  from 
their  evening  devotions  into  the 
tranquil  spring  twilight,  very  glad 
of  the  charmed  quiet,  and  bappy 
somehow  to  find  themselves  alone 
tojrether.  That  had  happened  bat 
seldom  of  late ;  and  a  certain  ex- 
pectation of  something  that  might 
happen  hovered  over  the  beads  of 
Lucy  and  the  Curate.  It  did  not 
matter  that  he  dared  not  say  to  ber 
what  was  in  his  heart  Mr.  Went- 
worth was  only  a  yonng  man  after 
all,  and  the  thrill  of  a  possible 
revelation  was  upon  him  m  that 
half-hour  upon  which  he  was  en- 
tering with  so  profound  a  sense  of 
happiness.  And  then  it  was  an  ac- 
cidental meeting,  and  if  anything 
did  happen,  they  could  not  blame 
themselves  as  if  they  had  sought  thii 
opportunity  of  being  together.  The 
circumstances  were  such  that  they 
might  call  it  providential,  if  anything 
carne  of  it.  But  just  as  the  two  had 
made  their  first  step  out  of  the 
church,  where  the  organ  was  still 
murmuring  low  in  the  darkness, 
and  where  the  music  of  the  last 
Amen,  in  which  he  had  recognised 
Lucy's  voice,  had  not  quite  died 
from  the  Curate's  ears,  to  meet  Misi 
Dora,  pale  and  fluttered,  fall  of  news 
and  distress,  with  no  other  thoachk 
in  her  mind  but  to  appropriate  her 
dear  Frank,  and  take  his  arm  and  gaia 
his  ear  1  It  was  very  hard  apon  the 
Perpetual  Curate.  As  for  Lacy,  she, 
of  cours^  did  not  say  anything,  bat 
merely  arranged  her  veil  and  greet- 
ed Miss  Wentworth  sweetly.  Lacy 
walked  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Curate,  saying  little  as  Miss  Dora^ 
eager  shower  of  questions  and  re- 
marks ran  on.   Perhaps  she  had  % 
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little  iosigfat  ioto  Mr.  Wentworth's 
feeliDgfl,  aod  DO  doabt  it  was  rather 
ttntaliviog.  Whea  they  came  to 
Mrp.  Hiuiffio's  door,  the  yoang 
AogHcao  made  a  spasmodio  effort, 
which  ID  bis  heart  he  felt  to  be  an- 
prioclpled,  aod  which,  had  it  been 
neoeaaral,  would  have  totally  taken 
away  the  accideDtal  aod  an  pre- 
meditated character  of  this  walk 
with  Lacy,  which  he  coald  not  fiod 
H  in  his  heart  to  relioqaieh.  He 
proposed  that  bis  annt  should  «go 
10  and  rest  while  he  saw  Miss 
WodehoDse  safely  borne  —  he  was 
nre  she  was  tir^,  he  said  eagerly. 
"No,  my  dear,  not  at  all,"  said 
Miss  Dora  ;  it  is  sach  a  pleasant 
efeniog,  and  I  know  Miss  Wode- 
boose's  is  Dot  very  far  ofL  I  shoald 
like  the  walk,  and,  besides,  it  is  too 
late,  yon  know,  to  see  Mrs.  Had- 
wio,  and  I  f*hoald  not  like  to  go  in 
withoot  calling  on  her ;   and  be- 

Mr.  Wentwortb  in  his  aggrava- 
tioQ  gave  a  momentary  sadden 
glance  at  Lacy  when  she  had  no 
expectation  of  it.  That  glance  of 
diMppointment  —  of  dbgust  —  of 
k)ve  aod  longing,  was  no  more  in- 
teotional  than  their  meeting  ;  coald 
he  help  it,  if  it  revealed  that  heart 
which  was  in  soch  a  state  of  com- 
BotioD  aod  impatience  ?  Anjhow, 
the  look  gave  Lacy  saf&cient  occa- 
patioD  to  'keep  her  very  quiet  on 
the  other  side  while  Miss  Dora 
naoodered  on. 

met  the  strangest  man  com- 
ing oat  when  I  was  going  to  ring 
joor  bell.  Yoa  will  think  it  very 
foolish,  Frank,  bat  he  frightened 
■e^"  she  said.  ^  A  man  with  a 
terrible  beard,  and  a  —  a  shabby 
BIO,  my  dear.  Who  coald  it  be  ? 
Not  a  person  to  be  seen  coming  oat 
of  a  hoase  where  a  clergyman  lives. 
He  coald  not  be  any  friend  of 
yooisr 

''The  other  lodger,  I  sappose,"* 
Bid  the  Curate,  briefly.  When 
we  joa  going  away  ?" 

*'0b,  my  dear  boy,  we  are  not 
^)ug  away  ;  I  came  to  tell  yoa. 
Bat,  Frank,  yoa  don't  mean  to  say 


that  sach  a  man  as  that  lodges  -in 
Mrs.  Hadwin's  honse  ?  I  don't  think 
it  is  safe  for  yoa  —  I  don't  think  it 
is  respectable.  People  might  think 
he  was  a  friend  of  years.  I  won- 
der if  Miss  Wodehoase  has  ever 
seen  him  —  a  great  man  with  a 
beard  ?  To  be  snre,  a  man  might 
have  a  beard  and  yet  be  respect- 
able ;  bnt  I  am  sore,  if  Miss  Wode- 
hoase saw  him,  she  would  agree 

with  me  in  thinking          Frank,  my 

dear  boy,  what  id  the  matter  ?  Have 
I  said  anything  wrong  ?" 

Nothing  that  I  know  of,"  said 
the  Curate,  who  had  given  her  hand 
a  little  angry  pressnre  to  stop  the 
stream  of  utterance  —  only  that  I 
am  not  interested  in  the  other 
lodger.  Tell  me  about  your  going 
away.'* 

But  I  must  appeal  to  Miss 
Wodehouse  :  it  is  for  yoar  owo  sake, 
my  dear  Frank,"  said  aunt  Dora  — 
'*a  clergyman  shoald  be  so  careful. 
I  don't  know  what  yoar  aunt 
Leonora  would  say.  Don't  you 
think  to  see  a  man  like  that  coming 
out  of  Mr.  Wentworth'd  houae  is  not 
as  it  should  be  ?  I  assure  you  he 
frightened  me." 

I  don^t  think  I  have  seen  him,'* 
said  Lucy.  But  shouldn't  a  clergy- 
man's hoase  be  like  the  church, 
open  to  good  and  bad  ?— for  it  is  to 
the  wicked  and  the  miserable  you  are 
sent,"  said  the  Sister  of  Mercy, 
lowering  her  voice  and  glancing  op 
at  the  Perpetual  Curate.  They  could 
have  clasped  each  other's  hands  at 
the  moment,  almost  without  being 
aware  that  it  was  any  personal  feel- 
ing which  made  their  agreement  of 
sentiment  so  sweet  As  for  Miss 
Dora,  she  went  on  leaning  on  her 
nephew's  arm,  totally  ud conscious 
of  the  suppressed  rapture  and  eleva- 
tion in  which  the  two  were  moving 
at  the  other  side. 

That  is  very  true.  I  am  snre 
your  annt  Leonora  would  approve 
of  that,  dear,"  said  Miss  Dora,  with 
a  little  answering  pressure  on  her 
nephew's  arm  — but  still  I  have 
a  feeling  that  a  clergyman  shoold 
always  take  care  to  be  respectable. 
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Dora,  who  conld  not  tell  what  to 
niake  of  him,  and  swallowed  her 
tears  as  qQietlj  as  possible  Doder 
her  veil.  When  he  had  deposited 
his  aaDt  safely  at  the  ion,  the  Per- 
petual Oarate  hastened  dowD 
Grange  Lane  at  a  great  pace.  The 
first  8011  nd  he  heard  on  entering 
Mrs.  Hadwin's  garden  was  the  clear 
notes  of  the  stranger^s  whistle 
among  the  trees;  and  with  an  im- 
patient exclamation  Mr.  Wentworth 
sought  his  fellow-lodger,  who  was 
smoking  as  ngaal,  pacing  np  and 
down  a  shaded  walk,  where,  even 
in  davlight,  be  was  prettj  well 
concealed  from  observation.  The 
Curate  looked  as  if  he  had  a  little 
discontent  and  repugnance  to  get 
over  before  he  conld  address  the 
anonymous  individual  who  whist- 
led so  cheerily  under  the  trees. 
When  he  did  speak  it  was  an  em- 
barrassed and  not  very  intelligible 
call. 

"I  say — are  you  there?  I  want 
to  speak  to  yon,"  said  Mr.  Went- 
worth. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  stranger,  turn- 
ing sharply  round.  I  am  here,  a 
dog  without  a  name.  What  have 
you  got  to  say  ?" 

*'Ooly  that  you  must  be  more 
careful/  said  Mr.  Wentworth  again, 
with  a  little  stiffness.  ''You  will 
be  recognised  if  you  don't  mind.  I 
have  just  been  asked  who  you  were 
by — somebody  who  thought  he  had 
seen  you  before." 

«  By  whom  ?" 

**Well,  by  Mr.  Wodehouse,"  said 
the  Curate.  may  as  well  tell 
you;  if  yoa  mean  to  keep  np  this 
concealment  you  must  take  care." 

"By  JoveP  said  the  stranger, 
and  then  he  whistled  a  few  bars 
of  the  air  which  Mr.  Wentworth's 
arrival  had  interrupted.  '*What  is 
a  fellow  to  do  ?"  he  said,  after  that 
interjection.  sometimes  think 

I  had  better  risk  it  all  — eh  I  don't 
you  think  so?  I  can't  shut  myself 
up  for  ever  here." 

''That  must  be  as  yoa  think 
best,"  said  the  Perpetual  Curate,  in 
whom  there  appeared    do  move* 


ment  of  sympathy ;  and  be  said  no 
more;  though  the  doubtful  indivi- 
dual by  his  side  lifted  an  undecided 
look  to  his  face,  and  once  more  wm- 
mured  in  perplexed  tones  a  troub- 
led exclamation:  '^A  man  und 
have  a  little  amusement  somehoWi" 
the  stranger  said,  with  an  aggrieved 
voice ;  and  then  abruptiv  left  Ui 
unsociable  companion,  and  went  off 
to  his  room,  where  he  summoned 
Sarah  to  bring  lights,  and  tried  to 
talk  to  her  a  little  in  utter  dearth  of 
society.  Mr.  Wentworth  stayed  bfr 
hind,  pacing  np  and  down  the  dark* 
ening  walk.  The  Curate's  thonghti 
were  far  from  satisfactory.  Then 
was  not  much  comfort  anywhere^ 
let  him  look  where  he  pleaaedi 
When  a  man  has  no  spot  in  all  fab 
horizon  on  which  his  eye  can  reil 
with  comfort,  there  is  8oniethiq| 
more  discouraging  in  the  prospOK 
than  a  positive  calamity.  He  coidd 
not  take  refuge  even  in  the  imagt 
nations  of  his  love,  for  it  was  dear 
enough  that  already  a  sentinwol 
of  surprise  had  risen  in  Ln^ 
mind,  and  her  tranquillity  WW 
shaken.  And  perhaps  be  had  dono 
rashly  to  plunge  into  other  peopM 
troubles — ^he  upon  whom  a  cnrioM 
committee  of  aunts  were  now  to  lift 
en  permanence.  He  went  in  to 
write  his  sermon  far  from  being  lO 
assured  of  things  in  general  as  thai 
discourse  was  when  it  was  writtci^ 
though  it  was  a  little  relief  to  hk 
mind  to  fall  back  npon  an  antho- 
rity  somewhere,  and  to  refer.  It 
terms  which  were  perhaps  too  ab- 
solute to  be  altogether  free  of  doabt 
to  the  Church,  which  had  arranm 
everything  for  her  children  in  one  da- 
partment  of  their  concerns  at  letot 
If  it  were  only  as  easy  to  know 
what  ought  to  be  done  in  one^i 
personal  affairs  as  to  decide  wlut 
was  the  due  state  of  mind  expeolid 
by  the  Church  on  the  second  Sob* 
day  after  Easter  I  But  being  wider 
that  guidance,  at  least  he  could  not 
go  wrong  in  his  sermon,  which  WM 
one  point  of  ease  amid  the  maoj 
tribulations  of  the  Curate  of  fit 
Boque^s. 
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'*If  they  are  going  to  stay  \n 
Garliogford,  perhnps  we  coald  be  of 
ue  to  them  ?  Yes,  Lacy  ;  and  I  am 
lore  anjthiog  we  could  do  for  Mr. 

Wentworth   "  said  Miss  Wode- 

boQse.  "  I  wonder  what  house  they 
will  get.  I  am  goiog  to  Elsworthj's 
•boot  some  oaper,  and  we  cao  ask 
him  if  be  shows  where  they  are 
ffr)iDg.  That  poor  little  Rosa  should 
ha?e  some  ooe  to  take  care  of  her. 

I  often  wonder  whether  it  would 
be  kind  to  speak  to  Mrs.  Eld  worthy 
•boat  it,  Lucy ;  she  is  a  eensibte 
voman.  The  little  thing  stands  at 
the  door  in  the  evening,  and  talks 
to  people  who  are  passing,  and  I 
am  afraid  there  are  some  pco[)le 
vbo  are  unprincipled,  and  tell  her 
riw  is  pretty,  and  say  things  to 
ber,''  said  Miss  Wodehonse,  shaking 
ber  bead  ;  'Mt  is  a  great  pity.  Even 
Mr.  Wentworth  is  a  great  deal  more 
d?il  to  that  little  thing  than  he 
voald  be  if  she  had  not  such  a 
pretty  face." 

"  1  said  yoa  knew  everything  that 
went  on  in  Carlingford,"  said  Lucy, 

II  they  went  out  together  from  the 
gieeo  door,  not  in  their  grey  cloakq 
this  time;  "bat  I  forgot  to  ask 
joa  about  one  thing  that  puzzled 
II  last  night  —  who  is  the  man  in 
the  beard  who  lives  at  Mrs.  Had- 
win's?  Mr.  Wentworth  will  not 
tell  anybody  aboat  him,  and  I 
think  be  knows." 

''Who  is  the  man  in  the  beard?" 
lud  Miss  Wodehonse,  with  a  gasp. 
She  grew  very  pale,  and  turned 
away  her  head  and  shivered  visibly. 
"How  very  cold  it  is!"  she  said, 
with  ber  teeth  chattering  ;  did 
yoa  know  it  was  so  cold?  I — I 
doDt  know  any  men  with'  beards; 
iDd  it  is  fO  strange  of  you  to  say 
I  know  everything  that  goes  on  in 
Garlingford.  Don't  stop  to  speak 
to  the  little  girl  just  now.  Did 
say  she  came  from  Piickett's 
?  No.  10?  It  is  very  right 
to  go  to  see  the  sick,  but,  indeed,  I 


don't  approve  of  yonr  attendance 
npon  that  poor  woman,  Lucy.  When 
I  was  a  girl,  I  dared  not  have  gone 
away  by  myself  as  you  do,  and  she 
might  not  tie  a  proper  person.  There 
is  a  carriage  that  I  don't  know 
standing  before  Eldwortliy's  shop." 

**But  yoa  have  not  told  me  yet 
about  the  man  with  the  beard," 
said  Lucy,  whose  curiosity  was  ex- 
cited. She  looked  at  her  sister 
keenly  with  an  investigating  look, 
and  poor  Miss  Wodehouse  was  fain, 
to  draw  her  shawl  close  round  her, 
and  complain  again  of  the  cold. 

"  I  told  you  I  did  not  know," 
she  said,  with  a  complaining  tone 
in  her  voice.  It  is  strange  you 
should  think  I  knew ;  it  looks 
as  if  you  thought  me  a  gossip, 
Lucy.  I  wonder  who  these  peo- 
ple can  be,  coming  out  of  the  car- 
riage? My  dear,"  said  the  elder 
sister,  bethinking  herself  that  an 
attack  upon  the  enemy's  country 
was  the  t>e&t  means  of  meeting  any 
sally  —  "I  don't  think  you  should 
go  down  to  Prickett's  Lane  just 
now.  I  paw  Mr.  Wentworth  pass  a 
little  while  ago,  and  people  might 
say  you  went  to  meet  each  other. 
I  can't  keep  people  from  talking, 
Lucy,  and  you  are  both  eo  young ; 
and  yoa  know  I  spoke  to  yoa  before 
about  your  meeting  so  often.  It 
will  be  a  great  deal  better  for  yoa 
to  come  with  me  to  call  on  his 
aant?." 

''Only  that  my  poor  patient 
wants  me,"  said  Lucy.  **  Must  I 
not  do  my  duty  to  a  poor  woman 
who  is  dyincr,  because  Mr.  Went- 
worth is  in  Prickett's  Lane?  There 
is  no  reason  why  I  should  be  afraid 
of  meeting  Mr.  Wentworth,"  said 
the  young  district-visitor,  severely; 
and  the  elder  sister  saw  that  Lucy 
spoke  in  a  different  tone  from  that 
in  which  she  had  answered  her  be- 
fore. She  did  not  cstioguish  Miss 
Wodehouse  by  a  reference  to  the 
great  work.    She  treated  the  mat- 
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ter  more  as  a  penoDal  one  to-day ; 
aDd  a  shadow  —  a  very  ghost  of  irri- 
tation—  was  in  Lacy*a  voice.  The 
two  crossed  the  street  silently  after 
that  to  Els  worthy  ^t>,  where  a  group 
of  ladies  were  visiblei  who  had  come 
oat  of  the  slranse  carriage.  One  of 
them  was  seated  in  a  chair  by  the 
counter,  another  was  reading  a  list 
which  Mr.  Elsworthy  had  jo^t  pre- 
sented to  her,  and  the  third,  who 
was  not  so  tall  as  her  sister,  was 
pres>>iDg  up  to  it  on  tiptoe,  trying 
to  read  it  too.  *^  That  is  Miss  D.ira 
Went  worth,"  said  Lucy,  *'  and  the 
other,  I  suppose,  is  Miss  Leonora, 
who  is  so  very  Low-Church.  I 
think  I  can  see  the  Miss  Hemmings 
coming  down  George  Street.  If  I 
were  to  go  in  I  should  be  in  a  dread- 
ful minority ;  but  you  are  Low- 
Church  in  your  heart  too." 

"No,  dear;  only  reasonable,"  said 
Miss     Wodehouse,  apologetically. 

I  don't  go  so  far  as  you  and  Mr. 
Wentworth  do,  but  I  like  the  ser- 
vice to  be  nicely  done,  and  the  —  the 
authority  of  the  Church  respected 
too.  As  I  have  never  met  Mies 
Wentworth,  you  had  better  come  in 
and  introduce  me.  There  is  Rosa 
looking  out  of  the  front  window, 
Lucy.  I  really  must  speak  to  Mrs. 
Elsworthy  about  that  child.  What 
a  lovely  old  lady  that  is  sitting  by 
the  counter !  Say  I  am  your  sister, 
and  then,  if  you  are  resulved  upon 
Prickett's  Lane,  you  can  go  away." 

'•They  are  the  two  who  wear 
the  grey  cloaks,"  said  Miss  Leonora 
Wentworth  to  herself,  as  the  intro- 
duction was  effected.  *'  I  am  glad 
to  make  your  acquaintance,  Miss 
Wodebouse.  We  are  going  to  stay 
in  Carliogford  for  a  time,  and  to 
know  a  few  pious  families  will  be 
a  great  advantage.  We  don't  go 
much  into  society,  in  the  usual  sense 
of  •  the  word  —  but,  I  am  sure,  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  ladies 
who  help  my  nephew  so  much  in 
his  work,  is  sure  to  be  an  advan- 
tage. I  should  like  so  much  to 
hear  from  you  how  he  gets  on,  for 
he  does  not  say  a  great  deal  about 
it  himself." 


He  is  so  good  and  to  nice,** 
said  kind  Miss  Wodehouei  '^he 
never  makes  a  fuss  aboat  aDythinc 
he  does.  I  am  sure,  to  see  sucS 
youDg  creatures  so  pious  and  so  de- 
voted, always  goes  to  my  heart 
When  we  were  young  it  used  to  be 
so  different — we  took  our  own  plea- 
sure, and  never  thought  of  our  lU- 
low-creatures.  And  the  young  people 
are  so  good  nowadays,"  said  the 
gentle  woman,  falling  instinctively 
into  her  favourite  sentiment.  Mia 
Leonora  looked  at  her  with  critical 
eyes. 

"  We  are  none  of  us  good,"  Mud 
that  iron-grey  woman,  whose  neu- 
tral tints  were  so  different  from  the 
soft  dove-colour  of  her  new  ac- 
quaintance; "it  does  not  become 
such  sinful  creatures  to  talk  of  any- 
body being  good.  Good  works  may 
only  be  beaut  ifdl  sins,  if  they  are 
not  done  in  a  true  spirit,"  eai«t  Miss 
Leonora,  turning  to  her  list  of 
furnished  houses  with  a  little  con- 
tempt But  the  Miss  IlemmiDgs 
had  come  in  while  she  was  speakings 
and  it  was  seldom  that  snch  edit- 
ing tflik  was  heard  in  Carliogford. 

''That  is  such  a.  beau  ti  ml  senti- 
ment—oh, if  we  only  bore  it  al- 
ways in  mind  I"  marmnred  the 
eldest  Miss  Ilemmings.  **Mr.  Elt* 
worthy,  I  hope  you  have  got  the 
tracts  I  ordered.  They  are  so  much 
wanted  here.  Poor  dear  Mr.  Barj 
would  not  believe  his  eyes  if  .be 
could  see  Carlingford  now,  giveo 
np  to  Pusejism  and  Ritualism — bat 
good  men  are  taken  away  from  ibe 
evil  to  come.  I  will  pay  for  them 
now,  please." 

^If  you  wish  it,  ma'am,**  nSd 
Mr.  Elsworthy.  ''The  town  is 
changed;  I  don't  say  nothioff  di^ 
ferent;  but  being  in  the  ritaai  line 
as  you  say,  you  won't  find  do  church 
as  it's  better  done  than  in  St 
Roqne'(».  Mr.  Wentworth  never 
spares  no  pains,  ma'am,  on  any- 
thing as  he  takes  u^.  I've  heard 
a  deal  of  clergymen  in  my  day,  bat 
his  rcHding  is  beautiful;  I  can't 
say  as  I  ever  heard  readiLg  as  could 
equal  it ;  -—  and    them  choristerSi 
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tliOQgh  they're   bawfal  to  manage,  "It  is  eo  sad  to  a  feeling  mind 

MtraiDrd  as  I  ne^er  see  boys  train-  to  see  the  mnmmeries  that  go  on 

ed  in  my  life  afore.   Tbere^s  one  of  at  St.  BoqaeV'   Baid  this  obtuse 

then   hfiDse^,    ma*am/'    continoed  sifter;  "and  I  am  afraid  pnor  Mr. 

the  optimist,  taraiog  to  Miss  Went-  Wentworth  mast  be  in  a  bad  way. 

worth,     as    is   a  beauty.    Miss  They  say   there   is  the  strangest 

Wodebouse  can  tell  you  what  it  is ;  man  in  his  house  —  some  relation 

BO  ladj  in  the  land  could  desire  a  of  his  —  and  he  daren't  be  seen 

ittodsomer   drawin'-room ;    and   as  in  the  daylight ;  and  people  begin 

for  the  kitchings,— I  don't  pretend  to  think  there  must  be  something 

to  be  a  judge  up-stairs,  but  being  wrong,  and  that  ^Ir.  Wentworth  him- 

broDght  np  a  blacksmith,  I  know  self  is  involved ;  but  what  can  you 

what*8  what   in  a  kitching-range.  expect  when  there  is  no  true  Chris- 

If  yoQ   had   all  (George  I^ne  to  tian  principle?'*  asked  Miss  Hem- 

dfaner,  there's  a  range  as  is  equal  mings,   triumphantly.     It    wus  a 

to  it,*'  said  Mr.  Elsworthy  with  en-  dreadful  moment  for  the  bystanders ; 

thoriasm — ^"'and  my  wife  will  show  for  Miss  Leonora  turned  round  upon 

joo  the  *oase."  this  new  intelligence  with  keen  eyes 

*'I  knew  Mr.  Bury,"  said  Miss  and  attention;  and  Miss  Dora  in- 

Leonora ;  *'  he  was  a  precious  man.  terposed,  weeping ;  and  Miss  Wodc- 

Perhaps  yoa  have  heard  him  men-  house  grew  so  pale,  that  Mr.  Els- 

tioD  the  Miss  Wentworths?    I  am  worthy  rushed  for  cold  water,  and 

fery  sorrv  to  hear  that  there  is  no  thought  she   was  going   to  faint, 

real  work  going  on  in  the  town.  "  Ttll  me  all  about  this,"  said  Miss 

It  IB  very  sad  that  there  should  be  Leonora,  with  peremptory  and  com- 

Dobody  able  to  enter  into  the  la-  manding   tones.   *'  Oh,   Leonora,  I 

boon  of  such  a  saint."  am  sure  my  dear  Frank  has  nothing 

"Indeed,"  said  Miss  Wodehou^,  to  do  with  it,  if  there  is  anything 

who  was  excited,  in  spite  of  herself,  wrong,"  cried    Miss   Dora.  Even 

by  thb  conversation,  "I  think  the  Miss  Wentworth  herself  was  moved 

Gulingford  people  go  quite  as  much  out  of  her  habitual  smile.    She  said, 

to  church  as  in  Mr.  Bury's  days.  ^  He  is  my  nephew"  —  an  observa- 

I  don't  thiLk  there  is  less  religion  tion  which  she  had  never  been  heard 

thin  there  ui^ed  to  be:  there  are  to  make  before,  and  which  covered 

BOt  80  many  prayer  meetings,  per-  the  second   Miss   Ilemmings  with 


There   is   nothing   the  carnal  she  retreated  very  fast  to  a  seat  be- 

idnd  dislikes  bo  much  as  prayer  hind  Miss  Cecilia,  and  said  nothing, 

■eeting^,"    said    Miss   Bemmings.  The  two  who  had  arrived  last  slunk 

There  is  a  house  in  Grove  Street,  back  upon  each  other   with  fiery 

if  tf isi  Wentworth  is  looking  for  a  glances  of  mutual   reproach.  The 

boose.    I  don*t  know  much  about  former  three  stood  together  in  this 

tbe  kitchen-range,  but  I  know  it  emergency,   full   of  curiu&ity,  and 

bdoDga  to  a  very  piuus  family,  and  perhaps  a  little   anxiety.   lu  this 

tbey  wish  bo  much  to  let  it.    My  position  of  fiffairs,  Mr.  Els  worthy, 

wter  and  I  would  be  eo  glad  to  being   the   only   impartial  person 

tike  yoa  there.    It  is  not  in  the  present,  took  the   management  of 

gay  world,  like  Grange  Lane.'*  matters  into  his  own  hands. 

"  Bat  you   might  want  to  ask         Mi^s  Hemmings  and  ladie?,  if 

people   to   dinner;   and   then   we  you'll   allow   me^'^  said   Mr.  Els- 

Aoald   be   bo   near   Frank,"  said  worthy,  'Mt  ain't  no  more  than  a 

MiM  Dora,   whispering  at  her  sis-  mistake.    The  new  gentleman  as  is 

ler'a  elbow.     As  for  the   second  staying  at  Mrs.  Had  win's  miy  be 

MiM  netoreings,  she  was  dull  of  an  oofortunato  gentleman  for  any- 

eoBpreheDBion,  and  did  not  quite  thing  as  I  can  tell ;  but  he  ain't  no 

Bake  oat  who  the  strangers  were.  relation  of  our  clergyman.  There 


confusion.    As  for  Miss  Wodehonse, 
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ain*t  nobody  beloDging  to  Mr.  MTent- 
worth/'  8aid  the  derk  of  St  RoqaeV, 
**bat  is  a  credit  both  to  him  and 
to  Carlingford.  There's  his  brother, 
the  Kev.  Mr.  Wentworth,  as  is  the 
fineat-ppoken  man,  to  be  a  clergy- 
man, as  I  ever  set  eyes  on';  aod 
there's  respected  ladies,  as  needn't 
be  named  more  particular.  Bat  the 
gentleman  as  is  the  enbject  of  con- 
vereation,  is  no  more  like  Mr.  Went- 
wortb,  than— askiot?  pardon  for  the 
liberty  —  I  am.  1  may  say  as  I 
have  opportunities  for  knowing 
more  tbun  most,"  said  Mr.  Els- 
worthy,  modestly,  *'  me  and  Rosa  ; 
for  if  there's  a  thing  Mr.  "Wenl- 
worth  is  particnlar  about,  it's  hav- 
ing his  papers  the  first  moment ; 
and  ladies  as  knows  me,  knows  as  I 
am  one  that  never  says  more  nor 
the  truth.  Not  saying  a  word 
against  the  gentleman,  as  is  a  most 
respectable  gentleman  for  anything 
I  can  tell  against  him,  he  ain't 
no  connection  of  Mr.  Wentworth. 
lie's  Mrs.  Had  win's  lodji^er ;  aod  I 
wouldn't  say  as  he  u^n't  a  relation 
there ;  but  our  clergyman  has  got 
DO  more  to  do  with  him  than  the 
babe  noljorn." 

Mr.  K'sworthy  wiped  his  fore- 
bead  after  he  had  made  this  speech, 
and  looked  round  for  the  approba- 
tion which  he  was  aware  he  had 
deserved ;  and  Miss  Leonora  Went- 
worth  threw  a  glance  of  disdainful 
observation  upon  the  nnhappy  lady 
who  had  caused  this  disturbance. 
'*  If  your  wife  will  come  wi|h  uf», 
we  will  go  and  look  at  the  bouse," 
she  Faid,  graciously.  "  I  dart-say 
if  it  is  in  (j  range  I^ne  it  will  suit 
us  very  well.  My  nephew  is  a  very 
young  man,  Miss  uodfhouse,"  said 
Miss  I^onora,  who  had  not  passed 
over  the  agitation  of  that  gentle 
woman  without  some  secret  com- 
ments ;  he  does  not  take  advice 
in  his  work,  though  it  might  be  of 
great  assistance  to  him;  but  I  hope 
he'll  grow  older  and  wiser,  as  in- 
deed lie  cannot  help  doing  if  he 
lives.  I  hope  you  and  your  pretty 
sister  will  come  to  see  us  when 
we're  settled  ; — I  don't  see  any  sense, 


Carlingford :  [Aug. 

yon  know,  in  yoor  grey  doaka  — rm 
old,  and  you  won't  mind  me  njiog 
80 ;  but  I  know  what  Fraok  Wcoi- 

worth  is,"  said  the  indignant  aaot, 
making  a  severe  curtsy,  accom- 
panied by  lightning  glances  at  the 
shrinking  background  of  female 
figures,  as  she  went  out  of  the  shop. 

^Oh,  Leonora!  I  always  said 
you  were  fond  of  him,  though  yoa 
never  would  show  it,"  cried  poor 
Miss  Dora.  "She  is  a  great  deal 
more  affectionate  than  she  will  let 
anybody  believe ;  and  my  dear 
Frank  means  nothing  but  good," 
cried  the  too  zealous  cbampiOD. 
Miss  Leonora  turned  back  upon  the 
threshold  of  the  shop. 

Ynu  will  please  to  let  me  know 
what  Dissenting  chapels  there  are  in 
the  town,  and  what  are  the  hoars  of 
the  services,"  she  said.  There  most 
surely  be  a  Betbesda,  or  Zioo,  or 
something— Siiem ?  yes,  to  be  sore; 
—  perbaps  there's  somebody  then 
that  preaches  the  gospel.  Send  me 
word,"  said  the  peremptory  woman ; 
and  poor  Miss  Dora  relapsed  into 
her  u?ual  melancholy  condition,  aod 
stole  into  the  carriage  in  a  broken- 
hearted manner,  weeping  under  her 
veil. 

After  which  Miss  Wodeboose 
went  home,  not  having  much  heart 
for  further  visits.  That  is  to  say, 
she  went  all  the  way  down  Grange 
Lane,  somewhat  tremulous  and  on- 
certain  in  her  step^,  and  went  ai 
fur  as  Mrs.  Iladwin'd,  and  hesitated 
at  the  door  as  if  i-he  meant  to 
call  there ;  but,  thinking  better 
of  it,  went  on  a  little  farther  with 
very  lingering  steps,  as  if  she  did 
not  know  what  she  wanted.  When 
she  came  back  again,  the  door  of 
Mrs.  Uadwin's  garden  was  opeo^ 
and  the  butcher's  boy  stood  block- 
ing up  the  way,  listening  with 
all  his  ears  to  the  notes  of  the 
whistle,  soft  and  high  and  dear 
like  the  notes  of  a  bird,  which  came 
audibly  from  among  the  treea 
Miss  Wodehouse  gave  a  little  start 
when  she  heard  it;  again  she  heu- 
tated  and  looked  in  with  snch  a 
wistful  face,  that  Sdirah,  the  hooie- 
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ffliid,  who  hnd  been  aboat  to  slam 
the  door  hastily  opon  the  too  ten- 
der batcher,  ioToluntarily  held  it 
vide  open  for  the  expected  viaitor. 
"No,  not  to-day,  thank  yon/'  said 
Wm  Wodehoose.  I  hope  joar  mis- 
trM  is  qaite  well ;  give  oer  my  love, 
lod  lay  I  meant  to  come  in,  but 
I  have  a  had  headache.  No,  thank 
yoo,  not  to-day."  She  went  away 
!  after  that  with  a  wonderful  expres- 
BOD  of  face,  and  reached  home  l<ing 
bdbre  Lacy  had  come  back  from 
Frickett's  Lane.  Miss  Wodehoose 
vu  not  good  for  mach  in  the  house. 
She  went  to  the  litUe  boudoir  up- 
iture,  and  lay  down  on  the  sofa, 
lod  had  some  tea  brought  her  by 
ID  aoxioos  nuAd,    She  was  very 


nervou3,  trembling  she  could  not 
say  wb^,  and  took  up  a  novel  which 
wad  lying  on  the  sofa,  and  read  the 
most  affecting  scene,  and  cried  over 
it ;  and  then  her  sweet  old  face 
cleared,  and  she  felt  better.  When 
Lucy  came  in  she  kissed  her  sister, 
and  drew  down  tbe  blinds,  and 
brought  her  the  third  volume,  and 
then  went  away  herself  to  arrange 
tbe  dessert^  and  see  that  everything 
was  in  order  for  one  of  Mr.  Wude- 
house's  little  parties.  These  were 
their  respective  parts  in  the  house; 
and  surely  a  more  peaceful,  and 
orderly,  and  affectionate  house,  was 
not  to  be  found  that  spring  even- 
ing, either  in  England  or  Grange 
Lane. 


CHAPTER  X. 


It  may  be  easily  supposed  after 
Dh  that  Mr.  Weotworth  and  his 
icgs  were  sufficiently  over- 
aod  commented  upon  in 
Otfliogford.  Tbe  Miss  Weutworths 
[  todc  old  Major  Brown's  house  for 
:  it  months,  which,  as  everybody 
I  kDOWi^is  next  door  to  Dr.  Marjori- 
hub.  It  was  just  after  Letty 
BiowD*8  marriage,  and  the  poor  old 
Ibjor  was  very  dad  to  go  away  and 
My  a  round  of  visits,  and  try  to 
IDi^t  that  his  last  daughter  had 
|m  the  way  of  all  the  rest.  There 
vai  a  sQmmer-hoQse  built  in  the 
soraer  of  the  garden,  with  a  win- 
^w  in  the  outer  wall  looking  on 
to  Grange  Lane,  from  which  every- 
thing that  happened  could  •  be  in- 
spected ;  and  there  was  always 
sooebody  at  that  window  when  tbe 
Perpetaal  Curate  passed  by.  Then 
he  began  to  have  a  strange  painful 
ieinng  that  Lucy  watched  too,  and 
wss  observing  all  his  looks  and 
ways,  and  what  he  did  and  said 
is  tliese  changed  times.  It  was  a 
strange  difference  from  the  sweet 
kalf-conscioos  bond  between  them 
whieh  existed  of  old,  when  they 
walked  home  together  from  Wharf- 
side*  talking  of  the  district  and  the 
pet^pk,  in  the  tender  qdIoo  of  qq- 


spoken  love  and  fellowship.  Not 
that  they  were  altogether  parted 
now  ;  but  Lucy  contrived  to  leave 
the  schoolroom  most  days  before 
the  young  priest  could  manage  to 
disrobe  himself,  and  was  seldom  to 
be  seen  on  the  road  lingering  on 
her  errands  of  kindness  as  she 
used  to  do.  But  still  she  knew 
all  lie  was  about^  and  watched, 
standing  in  doubt  and  wonder  of 
him,  which  was  at  least  a  great  deal 
better  than  indifference.  On  the 
whole,  however,  it  was  a  cloudy 
world  through  which  the  Perpetual 
Curate  passed  as  he  went  from  his 
lodgings,  where  the  whistle  of  the 
new  lodger  had  become  a  great 
nuisance  to  him,  past  the  long 
range  of  garden  walls,  the  sentinel 
window  where  Miss  Dora  looked 
out  watching  for  him,  and  Mr.  Wode- 
house's  green  door  which  he  no 
longer  entered  every  day.  Over 
the  young  man*d  mind,  as  he  went 
out  to  his  labours,  there  used  to 
come  that  sensation  of  having  no- 
body to  lall  back  upon,  which  is  of 
all  feelings  tbe  most  desolate.  Amid 
all  those  people  who  were  watching 
him,  there  was  no  one  upon  whom 
he  could  rest,  secure  of  understand- 
ing and  sympathy.    They  were  all 
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critical  —  examiDiog,  with  more  or 
less  comprehension,  what  he  did ; 
and  he  could  not  thiols  of  anybody 
in  the  world  just  then  who  woold 
be  content  with  knowing  that  ke 
did  it,  and  take  that  as  a  warranty 
for  the  actj  unless,  perhaps,  his  poor 
aunt  Dora,  whose  opinion  was  not 
important  to  the  yoong  man.  It 
was  not  a  pleasant  state  of  mind 
into  which  these  feeliogs  threw 
him  ;  and  the  natural  result  was, 
that  he  grew  more  and  more  care- 
ful about  the  rubric,  and  confined 
his  sermons,  with  increasing  preci- 
sion, to  the  beautiful  arrangements 
of  the  Church,  They  were  very 
clever  little  sermons,  even  within 
these  limitations,  and  an  indifferent 
spectator  would  probably  have  been 
surprised  to  fiod  how  much  he 
could  make  out  of  them ;  but  still 
it  is  undeniable  that  a  man  has  less 
scope,  not  only  for  oratory,  but  for 
all  that  is  worthy  of  regard  in  hu- 
man speech,  when,  instead  of  the 
everlasting  reciprocations  between 
heaven  and  eartti,  he  occupies  him- 
self only  with  a  set  of  ecclesiastical 
arrangements,  however  perfect  The 
people  who  went  to  Sr.  Roque*s 
found  this  out,  and  so  did  Mr.  Went- 
worth ;  but  it  did  not  alter  the 
system  pursued  by  the  troubled 
Curate.  Perhaps  he  gave  himself 
some  half- conscious  credit  for  it,  as 
being  against  his  own  interests;  for 
there  wus  no  mistaking  the  counte- 
nance of  Miss  Leonora,  when  now 
and  then,  on  rare  occasions,  she 
came  to  hear  her  nephew  preach. 

All  this,  however,  was  confined 
to  St.  Hoque'tt,  where  there  was  a 
somewhat  select  audience,  people 
who  agreed  in  Mr.  AVentworth's 
views  ;  but  things  were  entirely 
different  at  Wharf&ide,  where  the 
Perpetual  Curate  was  not  thinking 
about  himself,  but  simply  about 
hii  work,  and  how  to  do  it  best. 
The  bargemen  and  their  wives 
did  not  know  much  about  the 
Christian  Year  ;  but  they  under- 
stood the  greater  matters  which 
lay  beneath :  and  the  women  said 
to  each  other,  sometimes  with  tears 


in  theur  eyes,  that  there  was  nothing 
that  the.  clergyman  didn't  mka 
plain  ;  and  that  if  the  meo  didnl 
do  what  was  right,  it  was  dom  ii 
Mr.  Wentworth's  fault  The  young 
priest  indemnified  himself  in  ''thi 
district"  for  much  that  vexed  \m 
elsewhere.  There  was  no  qoestion 
of  Skelmersdale,  or  of  any  moot 
point  there,  but  onlv  a  qaantity  d 
primitive  people  ander  the  originni 
conditions  of  humanity,  whose  ixm 
might  be  amended,  and  conioM, 
and  elevated.  That  was  a  mattn 
about  which  Mr.  Wentwortb  had  no 
doubt  He  put  on  his  sorplioe  will 
the  conviction  that  la  that  wUta 
ephod  the  truest  embodiment  d 
Christian  purity  was  brought  withia 
sight  of  the  darkened  world.  H« 
was  not  himself,  but  a  Chrlstiu 
priest,  with  power  to  deliver  and  to 
ble^s,  when  he  went  to  Wharfside. 

Easter  had  been  early  that  year, 
and  Ascension  Day  was  in  the  l» 
ginning  of  May,  one  of  those  swaik 
days  of  early  summer  which  itfl 
occur  now  and  then  to  prove  that' 
the  poetd  were  right  in  all  they  Mf 
of  the  tenderest  month  of  the  yeK 
^Ir.  Wentwortb  had  done  duty  ill 
St  Roque's,  and  afterwards  aft 
Wharfside.  The  sweet  day  and 
the  sweet  season  had  moved  kh 
heart  Ue  was  young,  and  it  M 
hard  to  live  shut  up  within  himiritf 
without  any  sympathy  either  froM 
man  or  woman.  He  hud  watcbed 
the  grey  cloak  gliding  out  aa  Ui 
rude  congregation  dispersedi  nod 
went  away  quicker  than  was  hli 
wont,  with  a  stronger  longing  than 
usual  to  overtake  Lucy,  and  reeom 
his  place  beside  her.  But  she  WM 
not  to  be  seen  when  he  got  info 
Prickett'd  Lane.  He  looked  np  tta 
wcar^  length  of  the  street,  and  aaw 
nothmg  but  the  children  playing  on 
the  pavement,  and  some  8loTed|j 
mothers  at  the  doors.  It  was  % 
very  disenchanting  prospect  Ob 
went  on  again  In  a  kind  of  gloooy 
discontent,  displeased  with  ereiT- 
thing.  What  was  the  good  of  ll 
all  ?  he  said  to  [himself— wearineM^ 
and  toil,  and  trouble,  and  nothiqg 
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erer  to  come  of  it  As  for  the  little 
good  he  was  doiog  io  Wbarfside, 
God  did  not  need  his  poor  exer- 
tioDi;  and,  to  tell  the  tnith,  going 
CD  it  Sr.  Roqae's,  however  perfect 
tbe  nibrie  and  pretty  the  charch, 
»I0,  without  any  personal  stimalant 
of  happiness,  no  great  prospect  for 
tbe  Perpetaal  Gnrate.  Sach  was 
tiie  tenor  of  bis  tlioaehts,  when  he 
Mw  a  black  fi^re  eaddenly  emerge 
oat  of  one  of  the  booses,  and  stand 
Ik  the  door,  throwing  a  long  sha- 
dov  ofer  the  pavement  It  was 
the  Rector  who  was  standing  there 
io  Mr.  Wentworth's  favourite  dis- 
trict, talking  to  a  ebopkeeper  who 
iiad  always  been  on  the  opposition 
nk,  Tbe  yonng  Anglican  raised 
his  drooping  bead  instantly,  and 
Rco?ered  his  interest  in  the  gene- 
nl  world. 

"Qlad  to  see  yon,  Mr.  Went- 
fortb,"  Mid  the  Rector.  ^1  have 
ben  speaking  to  this  worthy  man 
ibont  tbe  necessities  of  the  district 
Ae  statistics  are  far  from  being 
atiifactory.  Five  thousand  son  Is, 
ud  no  provision  for  their  spiritual 
wanti;  it  is  a  very  sad  state  of 
ilEiiri.  I  mean  to  take  steps  im- 
Dcdiately  to  remedy  all  that** 

"A  bit  of  a  Methody  chapel, 
that's  all,"  said  the  opposition  shop- 
keeper; **and  the  scnoolroom,  us 
Mr.  Wentworth  " 

••Yes,  I  have  heard  of  that,"  said 
the  Rector,  blandly  ;  —  somebody 
bad  advised  Mr.  Morgan  to  change 
hfa  tactics,  and  this  was  the  firs-t 
eridenoe  of  the  new  policy  —  **  I 
bear  you  have  been  doing  what 
fittle  yon  could  to  mend  matters. 
Itk  very  laudable  zeal  in  so  young 
a  OMD.  fint,  of  course,  as  yon  were 
without  authority,  and  had  so  little 
ia  year  power  it  could  only be  a 
veij  temporary  expedient  I  am 
very  much  obliged  to  you  for  yoor 
good  inteotions.'* 

"I  l)eg  your  pardon,' '  said  the 
Perpetoal  Curate,  rousing  up  as  at 
tbe  soood  of  the  trumpet,  I  don't 
eve  in  tbe  least  about  my  good  in- 
tentions; but  you  have  been  mnch 
deceived  if  yea  have  not  understood 


that  there  is  a  great  work  going  on 
in  Wbarfside.  I  hope,  Saunders, 
you  have  had  no  hand  in  deceiving 
Mr.  Morgan.  I  Ehall  be  glad  to  show 
you  my  statistics,  which  are  more 
satisfactoiT  than  the  town  lists," 
said  Mr.  Wentworth.  **The  school- 
room is  consecrated  ;  and  hot  that 
I  thought  we  had  better  work 
slowly  and  steadily,  there  is  many 
a  district  in  worse  condition  which 
has  its  church  and  its  incumbent 
I  shall  be  very  happy  to  give  you  all 
possible  information ;  it  is  best  to 
go  to  the  fountainhead." 

''The  fountainhead  r'  said  the 
Rector,  who  began  not  unnaturolly 
to  lose  bis  temper.  "  Are  you  aware, 
sir,  that  Wbarfside  is  in  my  parish  ?" 

"  And  so  is  St  Roque's,  I  sup- 
pose," said  tbe  Curate,  tffably.  '*I 
have  no  district,  but  I  have  my 
care  of  souls  all  the  same.  As  for 
Wbarfside,  the  Rector  of  Cdrling- 
ford  never  has  had  anything  to  do 
with  it,  Mr.  Bury  and  Mr.  Proctor 
made  it  over  to  me.  I  act  upon 
their  authority ;  but  I  should  like 
to  prove  to  you  it  is  something 
more  than  a  temporary  expedient," 
said  the  young  Anglican,  with  a 
smile.  Mr.  Morgan  was  gradually 
getting  very  hot  and  flushed.  His 
temper  got  the  better  of  him;  he 
con  Id  not  tolerate  to  be  thus  bearded 
on  bia  own  ground. 

'*It  appears  to  me  the  most  ex- 
traordinaiy  assumption,"  said  the 
Rector.  I  can't  fancy  that  you 
are  ignorant  of  the  law.  I  repeat, 
Wbarfside  is  in  my  parish ;  and  on 
what  ground  you  can  possibly' justify 

such  an  incredible  intrusion  " 

Perhaps  we  might  find  a  fitter 
place  to  discuss  the  matter,"  said 
the  Curate,  with  great  suavity.  **  If 
you  care  to  go  to  the  schoolroom, 
we  could  be  quiet  there." 

*'  No,  sir.  I  don't  care  to  go  to 
the  schoolroom.  I  decline  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  such  an  unwar- 
rantable attempt  to  interfere  with 
my  rights,"  said  Mr.  Morgan.  **I 
don't  want  to  know  what  plausible 
arguments  you  may  have  to  justify 
yourself.     The  fact  remains,  sir, 
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that  Wbarfaide  is  io  my  parish.  If 
you  have  aoythiog  to  say  against 
that,  I  will  listen  to  yon/'  said  the 
irascible  Bector.  His  Welsh  blood 
was  up;  he  even  raised  his  voice  a 
little,  with  a  kind  of  half-feminine 
excitement,  common  to  the  Celtic 
race ;  and  the  consequence  was  that 
Mr.  Wentworth,  who  stood  perfecHv 
calm  to  receive  the  storm,  had  all 
the  advantage  in  the  world  over 
Mr.  Morgan.  The  Perpetual  Curate 
bowed  with  immovable  composure, 
and  felt  himself  master  of  the  field. 

*'In  that  case,  it  will  perhaps  be 
better  not  to  say  anything,"  he  said ; 
**but  I  think  you  will  find  difficul- 
ties in  the  way.  Wharfeide  has 
some  curious  privileges,  and  pays 
no  rates ;  but  I  have  never  taken 
up  that  ground.  The  two  previous 
rectors  made  it  over  to  me,  and  the 
work  is  too  important  to  be  ignored. 
I  have  had  thoughts  of  applying  to 
have  it  made  into  an  ecclesiastical 
district,"  said  the  Curate,  with  can- 
dour, **not  thinking  that  the  Rec- 
tor of  Carliogford,  with  so  much  to 
occupy  him,  would  care  to  interfere 
with  my  labours ;  but,  at  all  events, 
to  begin  another  mission  here  would 
be  folly  — it  would  be  copying  the 
tactics  of  the  Dissenters,  if  you 
will  forgive  me  for  saying  so,"  said 
Mr.  Wentworth,  looking  calmly  in 
the  Rector's  face. 

It  was  all  Mr.  Morgan  could  do 
to  restrain  himself.  **I  am  not  in 
the  habit  of  being  schooled  by  my 
— juniors,"  said  the  Rector,  with 
suppressed  fury.  He  meant  to  say 
inferiors,  but  the  aspect  of  the  Per- 
petual Curate  checked  him.  Then 
the  two  Bt4)od  gazing  at  each  other 
for  a  minute  in  silence.  Anything 
further  you  may  have  to  say,  you 
will  perhaps  communicate  to  my 
solicitor,''  said  the  elder  priest. 
**  It  is  well  known  that  some  gentle- 
men of  your  views,  Mr.  Wentworth, 
think  it  safe  to  do  evil  that  good 
may  come  ; — that  is  not  my  opinion  ; 
and  I  don't  mean  to  permit  any  in- 
vasion of  my  rights.  I  have  the  plea- 
sure of  wishing  you  good- morning.'* 

Mr.  Morgan  took  off  his  hat,  and 


gave  it  a  little  angry  flourish  ii 
the  air  before  he  put  it  on  agila. 
He  had  challenged  his  young  bro 
ther  to  the  only  duel  permittee 
by  their  cloth,  and  he  turo^  tc 
the  opposition  tradesman  witl 
vehemence,  and  went  in  mh 
to  the  dusty  little  shop,  when 
a  humble  assortment  of  groceriai 
was  displayed  for  the  consnmptioi 
of  Prickett's  Lane.  Mr.  Wentwortl 
remained  standing  outaide  in  modt 
amazement,  not  to  say  amusement 
and  a  general  senee  of  awakeniofj 
and  recovery.  Next  to  happiiM 
perhaps  enmity  is  the  most  heakh 
ml  stimulant  of  the  human  mind 
The  Perpetual  Curate  woke  up  and 
realised  his  position  with  a  sense  oi 
exhilaration,  if  the  truth  must  In 
told.  He  muttered  something  to 
himself,  uncomplimentary  to  Mr. 
Morgan's  good  sense,  as  be  tamed 
away;  but  it  was  astonishing  tfl 
find  how  much  more  lively  ai^  ill' 
teresting  Prickett's  Line  had  b» 
come  since  that  encounter.  Hi 
went  along  cheerily,  saying  a  woid 
now  and  then  to  the  people  at  tbo 
doors,  every  one  of  whom  knew  and 
recognised  him,  and  acknowledge! 
in  a  lesser  or  greater  degree,  tkc 
sway  of  his  bishopric  The  groupi 
he  addressed  made  remarks  afiai 
he  had  passed,  which  showed  theb 
sense  of  the  improvement  in  hk 
looks.  '^He's  more  like  himsel*  thia 
he's  been  sin'  Easter,"  said  one 
woman,  "  and  none  o'  that  crowed 
look,  as  if  things  had  gone  contralry ; 
—  Lord  bless  you,  not  cross — hrs 
a  deal  too  good  a  man  for  that  —  bat 
crossed-looking ;  it  might  be  crossed 
in  love  for  what  I  can  tell."  '*Tbem 
as  is  handsome  like  that  seldom  gets 
crossed  in  love,"  said  another  ex- 
perienced observer;  **bat  if  it  wai 
fortio,  or  whatever  it  was,  there's 
ne  er  a  one  in  Wharfside  but  wishn 
luck  to  the  parson.  It  ain't  modi 
matter  for  us  women.  Tbem  ai 
won't  strive  to  keep  their  children 
decent  out  o'  their  own  beads,  tbef 
won't  do  much  for  a  clergvaiaa; 
bur,  bless  you,  he  can  do  a  de^l  with 
the  men,  and  it's  them  as  wanti 
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lof»kini»  aftt-r."  'Td  like  to  go  to 
Lis  wtMldiii^',"  said  miothcr.  IM 
give  a  deal  to  litar  it  was  all  st  t- 
tlwl  and  amid  these  alftctioiiato 
coiniiients  Mr.  Wcntwortli  issu^'d 
out  of  Prickett's  Lane,  lie  wtiit 
direct  to  Mr.  Wotlelionifc's  grt-en 
door,  without  making  tiny  exciins 
to  liiinsi  U.  For  the  first  time  U*v 
simii?  Weeks  he  went  in  i:p»)n  the 
H>ters,  and  told  them  all  that  hnd 
happened  as  of  old.  Lucj  wju*  j-till 
in  ber  gr^  cloak,  as  she  had  re- 
turned from  tlie  «li?trict,  and  it  was 
With  a  ftMiinj?  mf)re  distinct  than 
gyinpatl^y  that  she  heard  of  tiiis 
tbreatened  attavk.  "It  is  terri'-le 
to  think  that  he  could  inUifere  with 
such  a  wi»rk  out  of  jealousy  of  t/.v,*' 
Baid  tlie  Sister  of  Oliarity,  with  a 
^ouderfnl  light  in  her  blue  eyes; 
and  Fhe  drew  her  low  clmir  marer, 
and  listened  with  elcquoiit  lonk>, 
which  Were  halm  t«>  t'le  8<>ul  ot  tlie 
Perpetual  Cnrate.  "Bat  we  are  not 
to  jiive  op?'*  she  said,  givin<;  him 
her  hand,  when  he  rose  t^)  go  away. 
** Never!"  said  Mr.  Wentworih  ; 
and  if  be  held  it  more  tlosely  atid 
longtr  than  there  was  any  pariicul.ir 
owasion  for,  Lucy  <lid  nut  ni -.ke 
any  oljictiou  at  that  special  mo- 
njeDt.  Then  it  turned  <tut  tlmt  hv 
had  business  at  tlie  otlur  end  of  t  e 
t<twn,  at  the  north  em!,  where  s(»me 
tru-^tee  lived  who  h:i«l  to  do  with 
tlie  Orphan  SehooN,  and  whom  tlie 
Curate  was  (ddigO'l  tt>  see ;  and 
Miss  W«  dehouse  giVe  him  a  timid 
invitition  to  Cvane  back  to  ('/nm-  r. 
**But  you  are  not  to  go  home  to 
dress;  we  shall  he  quite  a1«'ne — anil 
Ton  must  be  so  lirec!,''  suid  the 
elder  si^t•T,  who  for  some  r«.a-(»n  «  r 
other  wa-*  shy  of  Mr.  \V\-ntwort 
and  ke(it  away  from  him  wheiu  vt  r 
lie  called.  S)  he  went  in  on  l  is 
way  back,  ai:d  di^ievl  in  haj  i»:ne-s 
and  l  is  morning  c<»at,  with  a  >w»ci 
oon^ious  return  to  the  ta'iiiliar  in- 
tercourse which  these  few  (li.«.turl*ed 
werks  had  interrupted,  lie  was  a 
different  man  when  he  went  ha-k 
agnin  down  Cirm^e  Y.\aw.  (Jute 
more  the  <!arkne-'i  NVa>  Ir-iiirai  I  an  1 
iiiu>ical  :dK)iit  him.  Wiieti  lie  was 
vou  xciv,  s 


tired  thinking  of  his  jjlTairs,  he  fell 
back  upon  the  memories  j)f  the 
eveni?ig,  and  Luey's  l«r»ks  and  the 
**us"  and  "we,"  which  were  so 
sweet  to  his  ears.  To  have  some- 
body behind  whom  one  can  fad  back 
n[M)n  to  fill  np  the  interstices  {\( 
thought, — that  jnakes  all  tSe  differ- 
ence, as  Mr.  Went  worth  fiUfid  out, 
bet \v I  en  a  briglit  and  a  heavy  lifo. 

Wi.en  he  opened  the  garden-door 
with  his  k«y,  and  went  softly  in  in 
the  thirkne<^,  the  Perpetual  Curate 
was  much  ^^lr[)nsed  to  hear  voices 
ainon;:  the  trees.  He  wailed  a 
little,  wofid.  ring  to  see  who  it  was; 
and  profoutid  was  his  aniazenicnt 
when  a  minute  alter  little  K  )>a 
E'swi)rthy,  hastily  tyinj  her  hat 
over  her  eurls,  came  rapidly  alorig 
the  walk  trom  un«!er  the  hi^  walnut 
tree,  and  clayed,  with  rather  a 
tn-mulous  haixl,  to  open  the  do^r. 
Mr.  Went  worth  stepped  forvvartl 
suddenly,  and  laid  his  hand  on  her 
arm.  Ho  was  very  anj:ry  atid  in- 
I'.igf  ant,  and  no  longer  the  henign 
sui  erior  being  to  whom  Rosa  was 
aocnsromed.  Whom  have  you  been 
talkii  g  to'f"  said  the  CUirale;  wliy 
are  you  hero  alone  >o  lau- ?  Wl;at 
dofs"  this  i:!»ari?"'  lie  held  the 
(!\j"r  cl"-i',  ami  l(.»)ked  down  ij;>on 
hi-r  SL\er  !y  while  he  •^nuke.  S-ie 
iiia«k'  a  iViglitened  alteinpi  to  ■klcn«i 
JitrM^lt. 

'*  O'i,  jdtase,  I  ordy  c  \mo  witli  ^ 
th-'  ])a.K'rs.  I  wns  talking  to — S:i- 
rah,''  <aid  the  litlle  girl,  wiih  a  -ob 
ol  shame  and  terr  >r.  I  will  iit- 
vv-r  do  it  ai^a'P.  O'l,  jjlea-e,  ple-i^e^ 
let  me  ^'ol  I'lease,  Mr.  WehiWurlh, 
let  me  ^uV 

II-  w  lo;:g  have  yon  been  talk- 
ing to — Sarali':;''  ftaid  the  Curate. 
"Did  yoM  ev(  r  do  it  before?  X  », 
Ivr<a  :  1  am  goini' t-)  take  y«)U  home. 
l"lii>  mu-t  Lot  haj^p-eii  any  n^(>re." 

1  will  run  ail  ti^e  way.  Oh, 
don't  tell  my  auiit,  Mr.  Wefitworih. 
I  didn't  mean  any  harm,'*  said  the 
frightened  creature.  ''You  are  not 
r.  ally  coming  ','  Oh,  Mr.  Wentw^rt^, 
it  yv'>u  tell  my  aunt  I  rhall  die  I" 
erie«l  poor  little  Iv'»-a.  Hut  she  was 
hushed  into  awe  and  silence  when 
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the  Cnrate  stalked  fort'*,  a  grand, 
lijilf  (ii.siiiignisliable  liVnri-,  by  lier 
side,  ki'Opiijg  pace  w'nh  her  hasty, 
trviiiuluus  f*tc[)S.  She  evt-n  8l()p|K.*d 
iTvinjr,  in  tlie  whirlwind  of  her 
fediiifis.  Wltat  did  he  mean  ?  Was 
ho  g<»ing  to  s;iy  any  tiling  to  her? 
Was  it  p  'fsililo  thai  he  could  hke 
hvr,  and  be  jt-alons  of  her  talk  wiUi 
— Sarah?  PtKjr  little  foolish  K«tfa 
did  not  know  what  to  think.  She 
had  read  a  great  many  novels,  and 
knew  that  it  was  quite  u>uai  for 
gentlemen  to  full  in  lOve  with  pretty 
little  girls  who  were  not  of  their 
own  stnti'»n; — why  not  with  her? 
S.)  s^ho  went  on,  iudf  running,  keej)- 
ing  up  with  Mr.  Went  worth,  and 
sonietimevM  stealing  sly  glances  at 
hiiu  'to  see  what  intention  was  in 
his  h)ok8.  But  his  looks  were  be- 
yond Rosa's  rea«iing.  He  walke<i 
i»y  her  side,  without  speakin;:,  and 
gave  a  glance  up  at  the  windtjw  of 
the  summer-house  as  they  j)a.s^ed. 
And  strmge  enough,  that  evening 
of  all  others.  Miss  Dora,  who  had 
been  the  victim  of  some  of  Miss 
Leonora's  caustic  criticisms,  had 
strayeil  forth,  in  melancholy  mood, 
to  re[)ose  herself  at  her  favourite 
window,  and  look  out  at  the  faint 
Htars,  and  c^mifort  herself  with  a 
feeble  repttitiou  of  her  favourite 
I)lea,  that  it  was  not  "my  fault." 
Tlie  i)oor  lady  was  startled  out  of 
her  own  troubles  by  the  sight  of  her 
nephews  tall  unmistakable  ligure; 
iiiid,  'a:i  bad  luck'  would  liave  it, 
ItjtsaV  hat,  tie<l  insecurely  by  her 
ajriiated  lingers,  blew  off  at  the 
inouitnr,  so  that  Mr.  Weutworth's 
aiini  became  iiwnre,  to  her  inexpres- 
sible horror  and  lustonishineut,  who 
liis  companitm  was.  The  uidiappy 
Curate  divined  all  the  thoughts 
that  w«)nld  arise  in  her  perturbed 
l>o-om,  when  he  saw  the  indistinct 
tinure  at  tiie  window,  and  said  some- 
thing to  himself  about  espionage^ 
which  was  barely  civil  to  Mias  D.»ra, 
a^  he  hurried  aicng  on  his  charitable 
<  rrand.  He  was  out  of  one  trouble 
into  ani.t'ier,  this  unlucky  young 
man.  IIi.^  knocked  sharply  at  Els- 
worihy's  closed  door,  and  gav«  up 


his  charge  without  pp  -aking  to  IioBA» 
"  1  brought  her  home  because  I 
thought  it  wrong  to  let  lier  go  up 
Grange  Lrnu?  by  herself,"  said  the 
Curate.  "i>on't  thank  me;  but  if 
you  have  any  regard  for  the  child, 
don't  send  her  out  at  night  again.** 
He  did  not  eT;^n  bid  Ko^a  good- 
night, or  I'ok  buck  at  her,  as  site 
stood  blushing  and  sparkling  in 
c(»nfused  childish  beauty,  in  the 
doorway  ;  but  turned  hi>vback  like 
any  savage,  and  liastcued  hoine 
again.  Hel^ire  he  entered  his  own 
apartments,  he  knocked  at  the  door 
ot  tlie  green  room,  and  said  some* 
tiling  to  the  inmate  there  which 
produced  from  that  |H'rsonage  a 
growl  of  rei*trained  defiance.  And 
after  all  theoe  I'atigues,  it  was  with 
a  sense  of  relief  that  the  Curate 
threw  himselt  uiK>n  his  sota,  to  think 
over  the  events  of  the  afternoon, 
and  to  take  a  little  rest.  He  was 
Very  tired,  and  the  consolation  he 
had  experienced  during  the  evening 
maile  him  more  disposed  to  yield 
to  his  fatigue.  lie  threw  hiniself 
upon  the  bofa,  and  stretched  oat 
his  hand  lazdy  f4)r  his  letten, 
which  evidently  did  not  excite 
any  special  ex|)ectations  in  faia 
mmd.  There  wjis  one  from  hia 
sister,  and  one  from  an  tdd  uni ver- 
ity friend,  full  of  the  news  of  the 
season.  Last  of  all,  ther^  was  a 
neat  little  note,  directed  in  a  neat 
little  hand,  which  anybody  who  re- 
ceived it  wouM  naturally  have  left 
to  the  last,  as  Mr.  Weniwortli  did. 
He  opened  it  quite  deliberately, 
without  any  appeanuice  of  interests 
l^ut  as  he  r^ad  the  first  line^,  tlie 
Curate  gradually  gathered  himself 
up  off  tije  sofa,  and  stretched  oat 
his  hand  for  his  bxits,  which  he 
had  just  taken  off;  and  hefire  he 
had  tinished  it,  had  walked  acrow 
the  room  and  laid  hold  of  the  rail- 
way book  in  use  at  Carlinciford, 
all  the  time  reading  and  re-read-, 
iiig  the  important  little  epistle. 
It  was  not  so  Ui^at  insi<ie  as  oat^ 
but  blwrred  and  bl-jtted,  and  slight- 
ly illegible;  and  this  is  what  the 
letter  said : 
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Oh,  Frank  dear,  I  am  bo  anxious 
and  unhappy  about  Gerald.  I  can't 
tell  what  is  tlie  matter  with  him. 
Come  directly,  for  heaven's  sake,  iirnl 
tell  me  what  you  think,  and  try  what 
you  can  do.  Don*t  lose  a  train  after  you 
Ket  this,  bat  come  directly-— oh,  c  #mo 
if  you  ever  loved  any  of  us.  1  don't 
know  what  he  means,  hut  he  says  the 
most  awful  things;  and  if  he  is  not 
SMtl,  as  I  sometimes  hope,  he  has  for- 
gi>itcn  his  duty  to  his  family  and  to 
lue,  which  is  far  worse.  I  can't  ex- 
plain more;  but  if  there  is  any  chanco 
of  any^ly  doing  him  good,  it  is  you. 
I  bef?  you,  on  my  knees,  come  directly, 
dear  Frank.  I  never  was  io  such  a 
state  in  my  life.  I  shall  be  left  so  that 
nobody  will  be  able  to  tell  wliat  I  am ; 
and  niy  heart  is  bursting.  Never  mind 
boiiineBS  or  anything;  but  come,  come 
directly,  whether  it  is  night  or  day,  to 
yoor  broken-hearted  sister, 

"  IX)UISJL. 

"P./Sl — In  great  haste,  and  so  anx- 
ioQs  to  see  you!" 

flalf-an-honr  after,  Mr.  TVentwortb, 
with  a  travelling-bag  in  his  hand,  was 
ODce  more  hastening  up  Grange  Lane 
towards  the  railway  station.  His  face 
▼as  somewhat  grey,  as  the  lamps 
Klione  on  it.  He  did  not  exactly  know 
what  he  was  anxious  about,  nor  what 


might  have  happened  at  TVentworth 
Rectory  before  he  could  jret  there ; 
but  the  express  ^rain  felt  slow  to  his 
anxious  thou*;hts  as  it  flashed  out  of 
the  station.  Mr.  Morgan  and  his  wife 
were  in  their  garden,  talking  about 
the  encoutiter  in  Prickett's  Line  when 
the  train  plunged  past,  waking  all  the 
echoes ;  and  Mrs,  Morgan,  by  way  of 
making  a  diversion,  appealed  to  the 
Rector  about  those  creeper?,  with 
whifh  slio  hoped  in  a  year  or  two  to 
shut  out  the  sight  of  the  railway. 
"The  Virginian  creeper  would  Ik*  the 
best,"  said  the  Rector's  wife;  and  they 
went  in  to  calculate  the  expenses  of 
bringing  Mr.  Wentworth  before  Dr, 
]^ushington.  Miss  Dora,  at  very  nearly 
the  same  moment,  was  contiding  to 
her  sister  OL'cilia,  umler  vows  of 
secrecy,  the  terrible  sight  she  had 
seen  trom  the  summer-house  window. 
They  went  to  bed  with  very  sad  hearts 
in  consequence,  both  these  good  wo- 
men. In  the  mean  time',  leaving  all 
these  gathering  clouds  behind  him, 
leaving  his  reputation  and  his  work 
to  be  discussed  and  quarrtUed  over  as 
they  might,  the  Perpetual  Onrato 
rushed  through  the  night  his  heart 
aching  with  trouble  and  anxiety,  to 
help,  if  he  could — and  if  not,  at  least 
to  stand  by — Gerald  in  this  unknown 
crisis  of  his  brother's  life. 
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CAPTAIN'  SP£KE*S  WELCOME. 

Kearly  fonr  years  havo  elai^sed  of  all  Intelligence  as  to  Iits  fate  hai 

pince  a  series  of  pai>ers  api>eflred  in  latterly  excited  to  a  painful  flegree 

tills  Ma;;azine  contninin^r  sketches  As  we  were  the  first  to  idt-ntih 

of   travel  in  Eastern  Africa.    To  onrselves    with    Ciptain  Speke^ 

those  interested  in  the  progress  of  geoRra|>hical  views,  and  as  we  ht4 

geographical   discovery,    the  name  before  oar  reai'ers  almost  the  Im 

of  their  author  was  already  fnini-  letter  which  he  wn»te  before  leavin) 

liar ;  bnt  while  all  read  with  interest  England  in  May  1860,  annooncing  hi 

the  graphic  details  which  they  con-  detenninasion  to  door  die  in  the  tul 

taincd,  the  number  of  those  wlio  he  had  imposed  n[)on  himselt,  we  trw 

accepted  the  geojrraphical  hy^iothe-  that  they  will  share  with  us  in  thoei 

sis  insisted  npon  thronghont  them  feelings  ot  esnltation  and  thankfulnes 

was    comparutivcly    limited,  —  al-  which  wo  experience  in  welcoiiiini 

thouj^b  Captain  8|>eke  had  already  him  back  to  his  own  country — hi 

achieved  such  success  as  an  African  most  sanguine  hopes  crownetl  witl 

explorer,  as  to  entitle  him  to  the  snccess — his  geograi)hical  pre<lictioiM 

gold  medal  of  the  Koyal  Geogra-  disputed  at  the  time,  trinmphantlj 

phical  Society — the  higlicst  reward  verilied — his  <lafing  coura;;e,  bis  in 

which  it  is  in  the  power  of  that  vincible  determination,  and  his  €Z 

body  to   bestow.     Many    eminent  ploratory  >kill  so  splendidly  demon' 

geographers  hesitated  t<>  adof)t  the  str.ited.    For  nine  years  has  Captaii 

theory  which  he  so  confidently  pro-  Speke  been  engaged  in  the  iuvestiga 

l)0un(led,  that  he  had  already  solved  tion  of  those  much*vexed  Afrioai 

the  great  problem  of  all  ages,  and  problems  which  had  puzzled  geogra 

had  actually  discovered  the  Source  phers.    On  the  first  occasion  he  wa« 

of  the  Nile.    T<»  have  achieved  tlie  driven  back  from  Somauli  land  aftei 

darling  object  of  his  ambition,  with-  an    interesting  journey   along  iti 

out   Uie    means  of  verifying   the  shorts,  pierced  with  eleven  spear 

truth  of  his  discovery,  wjis  to  rob  wounds,    and   only  escaped   by  i 

8ucce>s  of  all  its  charms ;  and  Cap-  miracle.    While  his  wounds  wen 

tain  Speke  was  not  the  man  to  still  green,  he  hastened  out  to  thi 

leave  his  work  half  done,  or  allow  Eiist  to  take  part  in  the  Crimeiu 

the  shadow  of  a  doubt  to  remain  to  war.    No  sooner  wjis  that  broughl 

dim  the  glory  of  a  triumph  pecu-  to  a  close  than  he  returned  witl 

liarly   his   own.     Fortunately    he  redoubled  ardour  to  his  first  lov< 

possessed,  in  no  common  degree,  the  —that  love  which  had  so  cruellj 

esteem  and  confidence  of  those  best  ill-used  Iiiin,   but  wliich  seems  U 

qualified  to  appreciate  his  labours;  possess  so  stranjre  and  irre>*islible  i 

and  when  he  determined  to  justify  fisci nation  for  those  who  once  come 

that  confidence,  and  found  for  him-  under  its  infiuence.    Like  the  Japfr 

self  a  new  claim  to  the  admiration  nese  fable  where  the  besutiful  night 

and  regard  of  those  whose  attach-  Dioth  sends  those  moths  which  be- 

ment   his    personal    qualities   had  coriie  enamoured  of  her  to  brioj 

already  secured,  by  once  more  risk-  her  fire  till  they  fall  victims  to  th« 

ing  his  life  to  carry  out  the  work  flame,  does  Africa  lure  to  destructiiv 

in  which  we  were  all  interested,  he  the  bold  s()irits  who  are  struck  wttfa 

left  behind  him  a  large  oommu^ty  charms  all  the  more  attractive  because 

of  friends  who,  half-reproachful  at  they  repel  the  multitude.  Wemayfidl 

having  again   encouraged  him  to  to  feel  the  force  of  the  magnet ;  hot 

dare  so  mdoh,  found  it  difficult  for  it  drew  Captain  Speke  straight  back 

three  long  years  to  conceal  that  sus-  again  to  Zanzibar,  and,  plunging  odm 

pense  and  anidety  which  the  absence  more  into  unknown  regions  in  com- 
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pany  with  Ca[)t/un  Burton,  he 
IroQgljt  to  liglit  Luke  Tnrjgaiiyik  j, 
and  then,  parting  company  witli 
tint  cfficer,  discovered — what  wan 
Jtill  more  iinportimt — Lake  Victoria 
Xjanzn. 

Penetrated  with  the  cnviction 
Dial  this  was  the  real  Sotirce  of  the 
Xile,  his  first  object  on  liis  return  to 
Erigfan;!  was  to  get  the  support  of 
the  Gvo«;nip)iica1  Sc^ciety  to  enable 
bim  to  reinrii  to  Africa  to  verify 
hii  hypothesis.  "We  quote  his  own 
words  in  the  letter  already  alluded 
to  opon  lliis  Mubjict,  dated  April 
1S60:  "It  is  straujire  that,  on  heinjr 
oblifred  to  abandon  the  prosecution 
of  my  discovery  of  the  lake,  I  Inul 
made  up  iny  luind  to  return  H'inm 
a  soon  AS  I  could  obtain  p«  nnis- 
lion  to  do  M),  being  convinced  in 
my  own  mind  that  it  would  prove 
l«  be  the  Siinrce  of  the  Nile,  then 
rmie  sospeciing  that  so  niucli  irn- 
piTtaiice  would  be  artache^l  to  it  by 
the  great  ge<^grftphers  of  Great  Hri- 
tain.  My  sur|irij«e,  therefor^',  may 
Iw  imagined  wlien  I  found,  on  my 
opening  my  mnps  to  Sir  Roderiek 
liie  vm-  iirst  day,  and  exi)Iaining 
10  him  what  I  had  done,  lie  e^aid, 
vuhout  a  secon  l  thought  about  it, 
'S|.*ke,  we  niu^t  send  ynu  there 
apalD; "  Sir  Koderiek  Murrhi-*i)n 
kucw  his  man,  and  at  one^*  thrt-w 
tii  the  weight  of  his  intiutfiice  and 
anthurity  into  the  promotion  of  iho 
wierprise ;  and  here  we  teol  bound 
I  tj»  render  that  distinguished  scioii- 
lific  pe<^npher  tliat  tribute  which 
I  i»  juMly  his  due,  for  the  a'  le  nnd 
I  ttierjretio  manner  in  whic'i,  upon 
I  *ldN  and  similar  oceaMon-*,  he  foi- 
I  yarila  tlie  intert-sts  of  tho.-e  s<:uic- 
liw  f>r  which  hi*^  labours  have  don..^ 
^  ninch.  As  Prct.i  'ent  •»f  the 
Giographiral  Society,  Sir  li  (Krick 
^as  unreii.itting  in  his  ex  riious  to 
from  the  II  «me  and  In-  iaii 
Governments  tlie  fun«!s  which  ivould 
^  ntctt*«iry  to  enable  OaiKain  Sp«  ke 
to  andertake  his  third  tx;:ft.':it!on. 
After  consifli-rable  pn'>>ure,  the  Fo- 
t'?n  and  Ea&t  Intliji  d.-|»ar?!neiit> 
at  last  c  -n*ented  to  tivnut  Cv/^ivn 
S|Tk-.'  £2000  bftwct-n  th(>ni,  a> 
iwicanod  to  his  pr(J..ct;  and  al- 


thougli  this  sum  has  not  been  nearly 
adequate  to  cover  the  exfjenses  of 
the  ex(>edilit»n,  it  is  doubtful  whe- 
ther without  it  the  enterprise  could 
have  been  proceeded  with.  We 
feel  sure  that  the  j)nblic  Would  be 
well  satisfied  if  the  money  of  tho 
nation  was  always  as  well  spent. 
Inileed,  the  libend  marnier  in  which 
the  Kniperor  of  the  French  is  al- 
ways ready  to  a^-i^^t  enterprises  ef 
this  nrtture,  might  be  imitated  w  th 
advantage  by  our  own  Government. 
To  EuLdtind  bcIon;^s  the  distinciion 
of  furnishing  the  most  en»erprMnir 
exjdort  rs  of  the  world,  and  gcnernlly, 
it  unist  bo  (»wnfd,  the  Govi-nimcut 
affonls  thenj  but  little  encouraje- 
nunt.  Yet,  in  a  political  [K»int  of 
view,  the  olj-.-cts  gained  are  well 
worth  payipg  for.  N')t  merely  do 
we  opi-n  new  regions  to  comm  -rce 
auil  c'vi'isjition,  but  we  establish 
and  cuifirm  thnt  reputation  for  in- 
dividdal  pluck  and  enterprise  to 
whicli,  as  a  naii<m,  we  owe  so  much 
of  our  intltience  in  Europe.  In  our 
Arctic,  Australian,  and  African  ex- 
plorers, we  have  all  those  qualities 
wl.ich  we  c jn^der  typical  of  the 
race  bron:zht  out  in  the  stroULJe^t 
relief.  TliHV  are,  in  fact,  our  repre- 
sentative men.  Tlie  same  enerfjy, 
]»erseverance,  and  courage,  directed 
into  other  channels,  enahle  us, 
ihoiiirh  eonlined  to  a  very  liiniteil 
arcM,  to  hold  our  own  in  tho  worM  ; 
and  we  should  be  all  the  more 
proud  (»f  tho>e  who  chose  a  path 
to  (ii-linction  whicli  involves  the 
display  of  the  national  characfer- 
isti'.>  to  their  utmost  extent.  There 
is  n"t  an  E'ljiliihman,  ho\wvrr  in- 
diil*  rent  he  may  bo  to  the  Nile  or 
its  S  »urce,  who  does  not  glory  in  a 
trii;mjdi  obtained  by  sheer  force  of 
will — an  inviiKMhle  delerminatjun  to 
<iverc«»ine  obstacles,  ami  a  t."  oro:iirh 
contem[)t.  tor  per^vlnal  dan^'ti*.  Wo 
shaU  pr  »balily  never  kni>w  to  the 
full  extent  the  difliculties  which 
Cajjt.ains  Spjke  and  Grant  hnve  had 
to  compier  in  the  course  of  their 
j<»urneyin;rs.  Tiiey  are  not  men  it) 
m  iL'ni  \  rit'ur  the  p'/rils  th.ey  en- 
ctiuntep'd  ()r  the  har  >hips  and 
trials  they  underwent.    It  is  in  the 
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highest  degree  creditahle  to  them 
hoth  that,  in  ppitc  of  unavoidable 
BL'parations,  and  a  p.»ri>etnai  recar- 
rcnce  of  annoyam-es,  ihey  have 
<*iiierged  from  their  Joi^f?  sojourn  in 
the  wiMernes*^,  each  full  of  admira- 
t  on  and  regard  for  the  other,  and 
hoth  ready  a^ain  to  incur  together 
the  haz  irdH  and  adventures  of  Afri- 
can i-xidoration.  We  fear  that  we 
shall  urjfe  them  in  vnin  to  rcj)OS© 
upon  their  laurels.  The  triumph 
of  Stan  ling  all  the  geogra|)iiical 
Bocieties  in  Europe  is  nothing  to 
the  intoxlcatiiiK  excitement  of  un- 
expectedly arriving  on  the  shores 
uf  an  unknown  lake.  Tlic  amuse- 
ment of  astoni>hing  the  Lmdon 
world  is  tame  in  comparison  to  the 
interest  of  suddenly  ap[)earinK  like 
a  new  species  of  crealit^n  before  the 
Ivin^^  of  Uganda.  S.)  long  as  a  vast 
nneX[»lore<l  fi<;!d  rciu.iins  in  Afiica, 
so  long  will  the  old  magnet  retain 
its  power  of  attraction.  We  can 
ordy  hope  that,  if  it  a^rain  proves 
irresistible,  it  may  always  be  as 
nurcirul  as  heretofore,  and  that,  if 
Captain   Speke   is   determiued  to 


tempt  fate,  his  efPirts  may  be  re- 
warded as  abundantly  as  they  hm 
now  been.  He  may  rest  assared 
that  his  countrymen  will  alwftyi 
know  how  t4)  appreciate  at  thib 
firoper  value  those  qualities  witbosi 
which  he  never  could  hav^  achieved 
success;  that  they  will  ever  watot 
with  the  same  interest  the  progren 
of  his  explorations,  and  weloomi 
him  wiih  the  same  enthusiasm  wb« 
he  reappears  amongst  us.  MetD' 
tiij^e  we  are  happy  to  be  able  tc 
announce  to  our  readers  that  Ga|i- 
tain  Speke  is  engaged  in  a  purrail 
which,  though  scarcely  less  labori- 
ous than  that  from  whicti  he  hu 
just  returned,  will,  we  trust,  be  a 
source  of  instruction  and  amuse- 
ment to  thoHe  who  are  still  specu- 
lating upon  the  nature  of  his  three 
ye^irs*  experiences  in  Central  Africfti 
If,  after  iiaving  published  his  work 
he  can,  as  we  sinoei*ely  lio(>e  he  nu^ 
be  induced  to  remain  in  the  hauoij 
of  civilizv.^d  men,  he  will  still  hiv^ 
earned  a  page  for  himself  in  history, 
a<t  having  solved  the  most  interest- 
ing geographical  problem  of  all  agea. 
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l^misaclMBorwrlteraiQpoetrv  In  the  school  of  %  metropolla  that 

2^  M2et  2e</re9  in  which  what  we  call  they  groand  their  BtacGes  of  mao- 

(Qowledge  of  the  world  is  more  im-  kind ;  the  nrban  life  rather  than 

Miitely  reoogniaed^  because  it  is  the  rural  attracts  their  survey  and 

^oie  diarply  defined,  than  it  is  with  stimulates  their  genius.  Pope,  in- 

||he  two  great  poets  last  mentioned  deed,  is  comparatively  insimd  and 

^  the  preceding  chi^vter.   It  is  leM  commonplace  when  he  is  tne  mere 

htbi  in  poetic  fimcy,  it  is  less  charao-  observer  of  mral  nature,  or  the  in- 

Uriaed  by  metaphjrsical  subtlety,  it  terpreter  of  those  sentiments  and 

Ji  less  comprehensive  Sn  its  range,  emotions  which  rural  nature  excites 

w  it  has  more  singleness  of  eflfect  in  its  fitmiliar  lovem    He  is  eosen- 

M  transparency  of  purpose.  Of  this  tially  the  poet  of  capitals,  and  his 

^am,  English  literature  furnishes  knowledge  of  the  world,  like  that 

briiliini  types  throughout  the  whole  of  the  class  of  poets  among  which 

<tf  the  eighteentb  century.     Pope  he  is  perhaps  the  prince,  is  rather 

^  Addison  are  conspicuously  men  of  to  be  called  knowledge   of  the 

the  world  in  their  Avourite  modes  town.*    It  is  thus  that,  while  the 

«f  thought  and  forms  of  expression,  most  brilliant  of  all  the  imitators 

like  most  men  of  the  world,  it  is  of  Horace,  it  is  only  to  one  side  of 


*  In  the  controversy  between  Bowles  and  his  adversaries  as  to  Pope's  standard 
ssttff  poeta,  each  party  mistook  or  xniaapprehended  the  dootrine  of  tVe  other. 
^^mpbeU,  though  the  briefest,  ia  the  beat  refuter  of  Bowlea— not  because  he  vras 
^  beat  aitk»  or  tbe  best  poet  who  answered  him,  but  beoauae  he  was  the  best 
pait  anoog  the  critlGS  and  the  best  critic  among  the  poets.  Mr.  Bowks.saja  thai 
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Horaoe'fl  genios  that  Pope  courts 
compariflOD.  Where  Horace  is  the 
poet  of  mannerB,  as  in  the  Ei)i8tles 
and  Satiroe,  Pope  may  be  said  to 
BurpasB,  in  his  paraphrases,  the 
origioals  from  which  he  draws  in- 
epiratioD.  In  his  own  Epistles  and 
Satires  he  has  a  polish  and  pointy 
a  delicate  finish  and  an  elaborate 
harmony  of  verse,  which  the  Latin 
poet  did  not  consider  appropriate 
to  that  class  of  composition,  bat 
which  the  English  poet  has  shown 
to  be  embellishing  adornment?.  Bat 
Pope  can  never  approach  Horace  in 
the^  other  and  diviner  side  of  the 
Roman's  genius,  lie  cannot  pre- 
tend to  the  lyrical  playfulness  and 
fire,  the  mingled  irony  and  earnest- 
ness, the  tender  pathos,  the  ex- 
quisite humanity,  the  wondrooa 
felicitv  of  expression,  which  render 
the  Odes  of  Horace  matchless  in 
the  power  of  charm.  He  cannot, 
in  his  Twickenham  villa,  seize  and 
interpret  the  poetry  of  rural  life 
and  sylvan  scenery  like  the  recluse 
of  Uie  Sabine  farm.  Popovs  geninp, 
in  short,  is  didactic,  not  lyrical.  He 


sees  DO  Bacchos  ieadilDg  song  to 
Nymphs  amid  rocks  remote  i  no 
cool  groves,  with  their  spiritasl 
choirs,  separate  him  from  the  po- 
pulace ;  he  has  no  Luoretilis  for 
which  Faunus  exchanges  the  Ar- 
aidian  hilL  But  as  the  painter  of 
urban  life,  what  in  modern  or  per- 
haps in -ancient  literature  can  com- 
pare in  elegance  with  the  vene  of 
Pope,  unless  it  be  the  prose  of 
Addiron?  No  doubt,  both  these 
illustrious  Englishmen  were  muoh 
influenced  by  French  schools  in  the 
culture  of  their  taste  and  in  the 
formation  of  their  stylo ;  but  in 
their  acceptation  of  classical  modeli^ 
it  seems  to  mo  that  they  excel  the 
French  writers  who  served  to  form 
their  taste.  In  the  euphony  and 
ampnities  of  style  the  prnse  of 
Addison  certainly  surpasses  thai  of 
Malebranche,  whom  be  is  said  to 
have  copied  ;  and  though  Boileaa 
may  equal  Pope  in  neatness  of  finish 
and  sbarpnc^^s  of  wit,  he  attains 
neither  to  Pope's  habitual  dimity 
of  manner,  nor  to  Pope*s  Qccasiooal 
sweetness  of  sentiment. 


tho  truo  poet  should  Iiavo  an  eye  attentive  to  and  familiar  with  every  cbango  of 
season,  every  variation  of  light  and  shade  of  naturo,  every  walk,  every  tree,  and 
every  leaf  iu  her  sacred  places.  lie  who  has  not  an  eye  to  obaervo  them,  and  who 
cannot  with  a  ginnce  distinguish  every  hue  on  tlieir  variety,  must  bo  so  Cou*  defident 
in  ono  of  tlio  essential  qualities  of  a  poet'* 

Now  every  genuine  poet  and  every  sensiblo  critic  knows  that  in  writing  these  sen- 
tences Mr.  Bowles  wrote  something  very  like  nonsense.  And  whether  as  poet  or 
critic,  Campion  has  an  oosy  victory  in  replying  ^  that  this  botanising  perspicuity 
migiit  be  essential  to  a  Dutch  flower-garden,  but  Sophocles  displays  no  such  sVill, 
and  yet  ho  ia  a  genuine,  a  greats  and  afl^cting  poet"  Sophocles  is  no  solitary  i» 
stance.  On  tho  other  hand,  Campbell  ia  mistaken  in  sup]x»ing  that  lie  meeis  ar- 
guments aa  to  the  real  defect  found  in  Pope  by  better  thinkers  than  Mr.  BowSe%  ia 
vindicating  a  cUoico  of  images  drawn  from  artilicial  rather  than  natural  objectJL 
In  trutli,  the  poet  illuslratcs  from  beauty  wherever  he  finds  it,  in  art  aa  in  uatursL 
The  defect  in  Poik)  and  writers  of  his  school  is  not  so  much  in  not  borrowing  aUu* 
sion  and  descripUon  from  solitary  rural  scenes,  as  in  tho  town-bred  oilectatioa  of 
patronising  rural  naturo  now  and  then,  and  want  of  sympathy  with  tho  romanco  of 
naturo,  and  with  tho  contemplative  philosophy  she  inspires.  Horace  speaks  of  hm 
Sabine  valley  with  n  fondness  too  passionate  to  allow  of  an  appraiser's  iuvcntoiyot 
details :  just  as  a  lover,  when  he  thinks  of  his  mistress,  finds  words  to  describe  tho 
general  cfTect  of  her  beauty  on  his  own  lieart,  but  no  words  to  describe  all  her 
bc^iutics  in  particuUir.  Ho  would  not  be  a  lover  if  ho  could  specify  the  charms  of 
a  miatresa  as  a  horse-dealer  specifles  the  points  of  a  horse.  The  poet's  eye  Is  not 
"  attentive  to  every  variation  of  light  and  shade  of  nature,  every  walk,  every  tne^ 
every  leaf  except  in  those  moments  when  he  ceases  to  be  poet^  and  is  not  under 
the  poetic  influences  of  naturo.  The  poetic  influences  of  nature  tend  to  abstnet 
the  miud  of  the  poet  from  external  objects,— to  lull  tho  obsorvaiit  faculties^  while 
btimulating  tho  refloclivo  or  imaginative^  So  that  it  has  been  said  by  a  great 
criUo.  '*  Tiio  poet  can  no  more  explain  bow  ho  knows  so  well  tho  outwaxd  aspects 
of  the  luituro  which  sets  liim  a-dreaming,  than  he  con  explain  the  interior  urocstf 
by  whicli  his  genius  achieves  its  masterpieces." 
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Hie  English  poets  preceding  the 
Ro9tontioo,  wheo  borrowing  from 
or  fmititioff  thoee  of  other  conntriea 
(I  do  not  here  epeak  of  the  models 
cmmn  to  all  geoerationa  of  mo- 
dem writers  to  be  found  in  the 
iDcient  daspics),  were  under  Italiau 
iLllaenees.   From  Spenser  to  Milton 
the  itndj  of  Italian  is  visible  in 
Koglish  poets  —  French  models  seem 
to  bsTB  been  ignored.    Waller  ib, 
I  think,  the  flrst  of  our  poets  po- 
pnlir!?  known  in  whom  (except  in 
wj  foosa  adaptations  of  Petrarch) 
the  Italian  element  vanishes ;  and 
tboDgh  he  cannot  be  said  to  have 
copied  the  French,  yet  he  is  allowed 
hf  their  own  critics  to  have  antici* 
pated  their  'poets  in  that  neatness 
ud  polish  by  which  the  French 
itjle  became  noted  before  the  close 
of  faifl  long  career.   In  Dryden  the 
noendancy  of  the  French  influence 
becomes  notable,  thoagh  rather  in 
fbnn  than  in  spirit  —  in  technical 
nies  than  in  genuine  principles  of 
art;  and  even  on  him  the  iijflaence 
ii  struggling  and  undecided.  He 
accepts  rhyme  as  an  improvement 
ia  tragic  verse;   but  though  he 
itndied  Corneillc,  and  often  goes 
bejond  him  in  extravagance  of  ex- 
prcsaion,  be  never  attained  to,  nor 
{tttfaaps  comprehended,  that  secret 
of  Tragic  Art  which  Comeille  found 
tea  even  in  the  richness  of  his 
pjetic  genius  than  in  the  sublimity 
i4  his  moral  nature.  Corneille^s 
(traodenr  as  poet  was  in  his  gran- 
dest as  man ;  and  whether  he  had 
written  in  the  finest  rhyme  or  the 
'  onst  simple  prose,  he  would  have 
cqoallj  stormed  his  way  upon  an 
aodienoe  so  susceptible  to  heroic 
Kotiment  as  the  French  ever  have 
been.    But  whatever  Dryden  owed 
to  the  French,  he  remains  strilfingly 
Kaglivb,  and  largely  indebted  to 
Enriish  predecessors,  from  Cliaucer 
toDavenant  In  Fope  the  French 
element  is  fmore   pervasive,  and 
ffioce  artfully    amalgamated  with 
the  English.   He  owed  much  both 
to  Waller  and  to  Dryden,  but  it  was 
to  thost  cfaaracterialics  of  eiiher 
wbich  were    most  in  accordance 
with  French  principles  of  taate.  lie 


took  nothing  from  the  Italians ; 
little  from  our  own  writers,  save 
the  two  I  have  named ;  nothing 
from  Shakespeare,  though  he  coin- 

Brehended  his  merit  belter  than 
^r^den  did;  nothing  from  Milton, 
though  in  his  own  day  Miltonli 
rank  among  poets  first  beoame  pt)* 
pularly  acknowledged.  Where  he 
was  deemed  by  his  conteiiiporaries 
to  have  improved  upon  Dryden,  it 
was  in  the  more  complete  Frenchi- 
fication  of  Dryden's  style  ;  and 
where,  in  the  finer  criticism  of  oar 
day,  ho  is  considered  less  to  have 
improved  upon  than  efTeminised 
Drydeu's  style,  is  in  the  over-nicety 
of  a  taste  and  practice  wbich  refined 
into  what  his  French  contempora- 
ries would  have  called  correctness, 
the  old  native  freedom  of  rhythm 
and  cadencCj  that  gives  to  the  verse 
of  Dryden  its  muscular  vigour  and 
blithesome  swing.  But  apnrt  from 
the  mere  form  of  verse,  a  change  in 
the  very  essence  of  poetry  had  been 
made  by  the  influence  which  French 
literature  acquired  in  Kurope  in  the 
age  of  Ijouis  XIV.  France  had  be- 
come Parisian;  and  thus  the  urban 
or  artificial  element  in  the  represen- 
tation of  human  life  superseded  the 
rural  or  natural  This  it  had  never 
done  in  the  preat  masters  of 
Italian  poetry.  Neither  in  Dante, 
nor  Petrarch,  nor  Tasso,  nor  Ariosto 
— though  the  last  named  exhibits 
the  peculiar  knowledge  of  the  world 
wliich  can  only  be  acquired  in  the 
converse  of  capitals — is  seen  that 
terse,  epigrammatic  form  of  expres- 
sion by  which  the  poet  of  cities 
desires  to  reconcile  "men  about 
town"  to  the  fatigue  of  reading 
poetry  at  all.  As  to  our  English 
poets  before  the  time  of  Drjden,  if 
they  have  one  characteiistic  in  com- 
mon from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
it  ia  their  hearty  love  for  rural 
nature  and  a  country  lire. 

The  urban  influence,  so  strong 
upon  Pope,  operated  yet  more  po- 
tently on  the  generation  that  suc- 
ceeded him.  Pope  would  have 
shrunk  from  conlessing  the  frank 
love  of  urban  life,  with  its  intellec- 
tual exuitemcnts;  and  the  scorn  of 
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roral  life,  wiib  the  disbelief  in  its  all  that  Johnson  owed  to  lua  moie 

calm  contemplative  delights,  which  imaginatiye    (jptliiies    hat  faded 

Johnson  loses  no  occasion  to  ez-  away  from  his  reputation;  while 

press.    Yet,  ncYerthelesp,  Johnson's  his  poems  are  regarded  bat  as  schol- 

knowledge  of  the  world  is  mach  astic  exercises;  while  his  tragedj 

wider  than  that  knowledge  of  the  is  left  unread ;  while  the  fables  and 

town  which  sparkles    forth  with  tables  scattered  throag^hout  his  eaays 

sach  brilliancy  in  Pope:    Johnson's  allure  no  popular  imitation,  and 

knowledge  of  town  life  wants  the  even  '  Rasselas '  is  kas  admired  for 

intimacy  with  those  higher  ranks  its  loftiness  of  purpose  and  concep- 


tially  opened  to  Johnson  in  his  and  neglected  for  the  dryness  of  itt 
matarer  jears.  Nor  did  Lis  tem-  narrative  and  the  frigidity  of  its 
pcrament  allow  him  to  treat  those  characters  ;  while  his  ablest  criti- 
trifles,  which  make  the  sum  of  cisms^  composed  in  lus  happiest 
human  things  in  the  gayer  circles  of  stjle,  rarely  throw  light  upon  what 
a  metropolis,  with  the  easy  elegance  may  be  called  the  metaphysics  of 
of  Pope;  yet,  perhaps,  from  the  imaginative  art, —  his  knowledsa  of 
very  defects  in  his  comprehension  the  world  has  a  largeneas  and  at 
of  the  spirit  of  fashionable  life  (I  times  a  depth  which  preserve  aa- 
mean  the  spirit  which,  in  all  highly  thority  to  his  opinions  upon  the 
civilised  capitals,  ever  forms  the  general  bearings  of  life  and  the 
fashion  of  an  age),  Johnson,  excels  prevalent  cbaracteristios  of  man- 
in  his  conceptions  of  the  middle  kind — a  knowledge  fio  expanded, 
class,  whether  of  mind  or  station,  by  its  apprchenaion  of  geoeriou 
And  his  knowledge  of  the  world  truths,  from  mere  acquaintanceship 
has  a  more  robust  character  than  with  conventional  manoere^  and  the 
Pope's,  embracing  larser  views  of  sphere  of  the  town  life  which  en- 
practical  human  life :  with  all  his  thralled  his  tastes,  that  at  this  day 
love  for  the  roar  of  Fleet  Street^  it  is  not  in  capitals  that  bis  worn 
with  all  his  disdain  of  sequestered  are  most  esteemed  as  authoritative^ 
shades,  Johnson's  knowledge  of  the  but  rather  in  the  sequestered  homes 
world  is  not  so  much  shown  in  de-  of  rural  book-readers.  To  men  of 
locations  of  nrban  manners,  as  in  wit  about  town,  a  grave  sentence 
the  seizure  of  catholic  truths  appli*  from  Johnson  upon  the  philosophv 
cable  to  civilised  men  wherever  of  the  ereat  world  would  seem  old- 
they  exercise  their  reason ;  and  per-  fashioned  pedantry,  wbere,  to  oeo 
haps  still  more  clearly  perceptible  of  thought  in  the  conotrf,  it  wooKl 
to  those  in  whom  countrjr  life  fos-  convey  some  truth  in  social  wisdom 
ters  habits  of  contemplation,  than  too  plain  to  be  uttered  by  pedants^ 
to  the  eager  spirits  that  seek  in  and  too  solid  to  be  laughed  oat  of 
urban  life  the  arena  of  active  con-  fashion  by  wits, 
test  Ills  true  genius  lay  in  the  Within  the  period  of  which  1 
masculine  strength  of  his  common  speak,  rose  in  England  the  Novel 
sense;  and  in  spite  of  his  preju-  of  Manners — a  class  of  composition 
dices,  of  his  dogmaUsm,  of  his  Ire-  which  necessitates  a  considerable 
quent  intolerance  and  occasional  amount  of  knowledge  of  the  world, 
paradox  — in  spite,  still  more,  of  a  Richardson,  Fielding,  Smdlett, 
fitj^le  in  prose  strangely  contrasting  Sterne,  not  only  laid  the  Taat  foon- 
the  cold  severity  of  his  style  in  dationp,  but  raised  thereon  the  no- 
ven>e  —  unfamiliar,  inflated,  artifi-  ble  structures,  of  an  art  new  to  the 
cially  grandiose  —  still  that  common  literature  of  our  country.  All  fonr 
sense  has  such  pith  and  substance  of  the  writers  named  exhibit  know 
that  it  makes  its  way  to  every  plain  ledge  of  the  world  in  very  high  de 
solid    nndeiBtanding.    And    while  gree.    In    Fielding  and  SmoUet 


of  society  which  were  familiar  to 


tion  than  censured  for  its  inap^ 
priate  dialogue  or   Btilted  diction, 
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tkl  knowMge  is  fbe  nort  Bppa-  Ibnnded  In  the  prcfiffenoe  of  gene* 
KDt,  from  the  aitooiBhlog  Tigonr  rate  to  particnlan ;  that  is,  they  are 
vilh  whioh  tlwir  dbaracters  are  de-  endnrlng  ^pes  of  mat  sabdivi- 
fkM  ud  their  conoeptiona  ez-  siooa  in  the  haman  Ikmilj,  wholly 
pnned.  It  woald  be  waste  of  irrespeotiTe  of  matations  in  Bceoe 
vwds  to  ahow,  what  no  critic  baa  and  maonera.  The  knowledge  of 
diqmted  —  Fielding's  aoperi*  the  world  manifested  in  the  crea- 
oritj  to  Smollett  (who,  neverthe-  tion  and  completion  of  sach  cha^ 
ha,  la  a  giant  among  noyelifts)  in  actera  ia  anbtler  and  deeper  than 
philoaopbioJ  treatment  and  digni-  Smollett  or  even  Fielding  exhibits 
lied  oonoeption  of  narrative  art  in  hia  losty  beroea  and  bazom 
Bat  Fielding  is  little  more  free  than  heroines.  Despite  the  weaiy  tedi- 
Saolletl  from  one  defect  in  ima-  oosneas  of  Richardson's  style,  the 
ginatifo  creations,  as  may  be  seen  beauties  which  relieve  it  are  of  a 
more  clearly  when  I  shall  have  occa*  kind  that  bear  translation  or  para- 
non  to  bring  him  somewhat  in  phrase  into  foreign  langdages  with 
comparison  wiui  Sir  Walter  Scott —  a  facility,  which  u  perhaps  the  sar- 
Tiz.,  the  too  frequent  preference  of  est  test  of  the  inherent  substance 
eoDventional  particulars  in  the  se-  and  cosmopolitan  spirit  of  imagf- 
leetion  of  t^pea  of  character.  A  native  writings.  Tlie  wit  and 
Moof  of  thia  may  be  /onnd  in  the  hardihood  of  Lovelace,  the  aim- 
act  that  Fielding,  as  well  as  Smol-  plicity  and  naivete  of  Clarissa,  the 
ktt^  ia  rather  national  than  cosmo-  lofty  pasBfon  of  Clementina,  find 
poHtan,  and  has  had  no  perceptible  an  utterance  in  every  language, 
Bflaenoe  on  the  higher  forms  of  and  similitudea  in  every  civilised 
tetioo  in  foreign  countries.    This  race. 

cannot  be  said  of  Bichardson  and  And  what  lavish  and  riotous 
Stme.  Richardson  has  had,  and  beauty  beyond  that  of  mere  prose, 
itQl  retains,  an  extraordinary  in-  and  dispensing  with  the  intereat 
fleenee  over  the  Imaginative  litera-  of  mere  fiction,  sporting  with  the 
tara  of  France ;  Sterne  an  influence  Muse  like  a  spoiled  darling  of  the 
BoC  tesB  effective  on  that  of  Oer-  Graces,  charms  poets  and  thinkers 
■any.  Goethe  has  attested  the  in  the  wayward  genius  of  Sterne  I 
ohIigatioiiB  be  owed  to  Sterne  as  Though  Ins  most  exquisite  charac- 
wdl  aa  to  Goldsmith.  There  is  ters  are  but  sketches  and  outlines, 
w  saying,"  be  declares,  with  grate-  Mr.  Shandy,  Uncle  Toby,  Corporal 
U  cnthnslaam,  "how  powerfully  I  Trim,  and  the  mysterious  shadowy 
vsa  infloenoed  by  Goldsmith  and  Yorick,  —  though  Lis  finest  passages 
Stna  at  the  most  important  pe-  in  composition  are  marred  and 
riod  of  mv  mental  development''  blurred  by  wanton  conceit,  abrupt 
Aad  indeea  the  influence  of  Sterne  impertinence,  audacious  levity,  ri- 
■ay  be  visibly  traced  in  German  bald  indecorum,  —  still  how  the 
lilieiatve  to  this  day,  wherever  ita  lively  enchanter  enforcea  and  faa- 
cnltivatea  tlie  "Humoris-  cinates  our  reluctant  admiration  I 
lie."  The  fkct  is,  that  while,  in  the  Observe  how  little  he  is  conven- 
esndoct  of  story,  not  only  Sterne,  tional,  how  indiSerent  he  is  to  the 
who  Tei7  seldom  aims  at  that  merit,  minute  study  of  particulars,  how 
bol  efcn  Bichardson,  who  never  typical  of  large  generals  his  sketches 
fasea  right  of  it,  ia  many  degreea  in-  of  human  character  are.  There  ia 
fcrior  to  Bmc^tt  and  Fielding,  yet  no  reason  why  Uncle  Toby,  Corw 
ia  eoaeeptiOQ  of  character  and  In  poral  Trim,  Yorick,  might  not  be 
ddiea^  of  treatment  we  recognise  Frenchmen  or  Germans,  born  at 
In  tbe  foraier  two  a  finer  order  of  any  epoch  or  in  any  land.  Who 
art  cares  for  the  mere  date  and  name 

Tha  coneeptions  of  character  in  of  the  battles  which  Unde  Toby 
LoTsiace,  Ciarlaaa,  Clementina,  are  fights  over  again?    Any  battlea 
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woald  do  as  well— tlie  siege  of  Troy  Gongreve,  neither  of  the  tiro  lait 

as  well  as  the  sie^e  of  Namar.  named  has  prodaoed  a  single  co- 

And  both  in  Richardson's  elabo-  medv  which  can  be  compared  to  the 

rate  development  of  Lovelace*8  cha-  *  School  for  Scandal.'    Even  Uo- 

racter,  and  thronghont  all  the  law-  lidre,  in  prose  comedj,  haa  no  work 

less  phantasies  of  Tristram  Shandy,  of  so  ezqnisite  an  art;  where  Ho- 

what  surprising  knowledge  of  the  li^re  excels  Sheridan,  it  is  where 

world  is  displayed  1  —  only  in  Love-  be  writes  in  verse,  and  comes  to 

lace  it  is  more  the  world  of  the  the  field  in  bis  panoply  of  poet 

town,  and  therefore  Lovelace  more  Like  the  'Tartuffe'  of  Molidre,  the 

pleases  the  wits  of  the  world  of  *  School  for  Scandal'  does  not  bor- 

Paris,  which  is  the  arch-metropoli-  row  its  plot  from  previous  writers, 

tan  town  of  Europe ;  while  in  Tris-  Both  are  among  the  very  few  great 

tram  Shandy  it  is  more  the  boand-  dramas  in  which  the  anther  hai 

less  world  of  men,  in  town  or  invented  his  own  fable,  and  per- 

conntry  alike  —  that  world  which  haps,  for  this  very  reason,  there  are 

has  no  special  capital;  and  there-  in  both  mnch  Uie  same  fanlti  of 

fore  Tristram  Shandy  pleases  more  situation  and  denouemenU    For  in 

the  thinkers  of  the  German  family,  both,  while  the  exposition  is  ad- 

because  Germany  is  a  world  with-  mirable,  the  dinouemcnt  is  feeble; 

out  a  special  capital,  and   every  and  in  both  there  is  a  resort  to  a 

German    principality  or    province  melodramatic  contrivance   in  pro- 

bas  its  own  Uucle  Toby  and  Yo-  ducin^  a  critical  etfect  in  comic 

rick.  situation  —  viz.,  the  concealment  of 

The  close  of  the  last  century  gave  a  personage  important  in  the  con- 
birth  to  the  finest  prose  comedy  in  duct  of  the  more  serious  interest  of 
the  English,  or  perhaps  any  other,  the  plot,  whether  unde.*  a  table  or 
language.  In  abstract  wit,  Con-  behind  a  screen,  and  preparing  the 
greve  equals,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  audience  for  the  laugh  which  is 
some  critics,  even  surpasses,  Sbcri-  sure  to  follow  the  discovery.  This 
dan;  but  Congreve's  wit  is  dis*  is  a  kind  of  eflect  which  can  be 
agreeably  cynical.  Sheridan's  wit  so  cheaply  produced  that  there  n 
bas  the  divine  gift  of  the  Graces —  scarcely  a  playwright  at  the  Porte 
charm.  The  smile  it  brings  to  our  Sf.  Martin  or  the  Surrey  Theatre 
lips  is  eisy  and  cordial ;  the  smile  who  does  not  press  it  into  bis  ser- 
which  Congreve  wrings  forth  is  vice.  But  as  it  does  not  belong  to 
forced  and  sardonic  In  what  is  the  legitimate  modes  of  reveling 
called  vis  comica^  Farquhar,  it  is  character  through  purelv  intellee- 
true,  excels  Sheridan  by  the  msh  of  tual  processes  of  Eeir-revelatioo,  and 
Lis  animal  spirits,  by  hu  own  hearty  is  rather  among  the  resources  of 
relish  of  the  mirth  he  create&  She-  stage-trick,  I  doubt  whether  it  be 
ridao's  smile,  though  more  polished  worthy  of  place  in  the  masterpieees 
than  Farquhar's,  has  not  leas  ease ;  of  comic  art.  The  dramatist  who 
but  his  laugh,  though  as  genuine,  has  declines  to  invent  bis  own  story, 
not  the  same  lusty  ring.  It  is  scarce-  usually  pauses  long  and  meditates 
ly  necessary,  however,  to  point  out  deeply  over  the  dramatic  elements 
Sheridan's  superiority  to  Farquhar  of  any  fable  which  he  means  to 
in  the  qualitv  of  the  mirth  excited,  adapt  to  the  stage,  and  is  nradh 
If  in  him  the  vis  comica  has  not  more  alive  to  faults  and  merits  of 
the  same  muscular  strength,  it  has  situation  and  denouement  in  the 
infinitely  more  elegance  of  move-  story  he  docs  not  invent,  than  those 
meot.  and  far  more  disciplined  skill  of  a  story  which  be  cannot  see 
in  the  finer  weapons  at  its  com-  clearly  before  him  till,  in  fitct,  he 
mand;  and  whatever  comparison  he  has  told  it 
may  be  drawn  between  the  general  Though  Joseph  Surface  is  a  sys- 
powers  of  Sheridan  for  comic  com-  tematic  hypocrite,  he  lias  very  Utile 
position  and  those  of  Farquhar  and  likeness  to  Tartofife.     Tarta£k  is 
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not  m'comle  character*^ he  is  al-  and  Bitaation  would  have  been  for 

noit  tragic,  for  he  creates  terror;  the  worse.  Had  oar  Beotiment  for 

the  intereBt  he  gives  to  the  play  is,  Ladj  Teazle  been  a  whit  more  ten- 

in  cmr  vagne  coDScionsneas  of  a  der,  and  onr  sympathy  for  Sir  Peter 

power  intense,  secret,  and  anscra^  been  a  whit  more  respectful,  the 

pnlooBL    Joseph  Snrfaee  is  almost  peril  Lady  Teazle  incurs  from  the 

ss  mysterions  as  Tartnfife;  for,  on-  sleek  temptations  of  Joseph  would 

like  bhakespeare's  Tillaios^  and  like  have  become  almost  tragically  pain- 

Tartofie,  he  does  not  betray  himself  ful.   We  cuold  never  have  qaite 

to  the  audience  b;^  soliloqoy.   Bat  forgiven  her  for  eabjectiog  herself 

in  Joseph's  mysterioasness  there  is  to  it— it  is  her  frivolity  of  cbarac- 

110  clement  of  terror:  lie  always  ter,  in  fact,  that  alone  jastiGes  our 

lemaina   eseentlaliy  comic,  though  indulgence.    And   had  Sir  Peter 

of  the  highest  and  most  refined  established  higher  and  graver  phce 

order  of  comedy.    No  doabt  the  in  our  affectionate  esteem,  I  doubt 

ontlinn  of  bis  character  were  sag-  whether  we  should  have  had  the 

S»ted   by   Fielding's   portrait   of  same    good-humoured    pleasure  in 

lifil,  as  those  of  Charles  Surface  his  final   reconciliation  with  the 

have  their  ruder  original  in  Tom  helpmate  by  whom  the  honour  of 

Jones.   But  Joseph  is  what  Blifil  his  name  had  been  so  carelessly 

is   not,    an    ezceediogly   polished  rbked,  to  be  so  narrowly  saved, 

member  of  polite  society — toe  type  .    The  surpassing  merits  of  the 

of  those  civil,  well-mannered,  sen-  '  School  for  Scandal '  become  the 

timental  imjxMtors  whom  we  meet  more  brilliant  the  more  minutely 

Cfciy  day  in  the  most  brilliant  they  are  scanned,  and  the  more 


Teazle  is  a  more  vivid  and  lifelike  in  juxtaposition  with  its  beauties, 

lemale  character  than  the  ladies  in  Its  merits  are  not  so  much  to  be 

'Tsrtnflfe;'  but  Orgon's  wife  has  a  sought  in  Uie  saliency  of  any  pre- 

tonehing  chastity  of  sentiment  to  dominating   excellence  as   in  the 

which  Sir  Peter's  makes  no  pre-  harmonious   combination   of  great 

tttce.   I  once  heard  a  distiDgoished  varieties  of  excellence,  in  a  unit^ 

critio  contend  that  the  interest  in  of  purpose  sulHcientlv  philosophi- 

Lsdy  Teazle,  and,  through  her,  in  cal  for  the  intellect  of  comedy,  but 

the  whole  progreBS  of  the  play,  not  so  philosophical  as  to  mar  the 

■i^ht  have    been    advantageously  airy  playfulness  of   comic  mirtb. 

heightened  if  her  alleged  inexperi-  The  satire  it  conveys  is  directed, 

CBoe  had  been  more  genuinely  art-  not  to  rare  and  exceptional  oddities 

IsBS— if  she  had  not  joined  with  in  vice  or  folly,  but  to  attributes  of 

■eh  gusto  in  the  slanders  which  human  society    which  universally 

dil^ht  her  fashionable  friends,  and  furnish  the  materials    and  jostify 

smned  the  shsrpest-tonffued  pupil  the  ridicule  of  satire.   It  is  one  of 

ia  the  whole  School  of  Scandal;  the  beauties  of  this  great  drama, 

nd  that  the  plot  would  have  also  that  its  moral  purpose  is  not  rigidly 

pbed  in  elevation  of  interest  if  narrowed  into  the  mere  illustration 

Sir  Peter's  position,  which  is  in  it-  of  a  maxim  —  that  the  outward  plot 

sdf  one  that  touches  the  human  is  indeed  carried  on  by  personages 

hearty  had  been   somewhat  more  who  only  very  indirecUy  serve  to 

laised  in  the  scale  of  intellectual  work  out  the  interior  moral.  Sir 

d%nity.   But  I  think  we  shall  find,  Peter,  Charles  Surface,  the  undo, 

OB  rmecUon,  that  for  the  purpose  are  not  pupils  in  the '  School  for 

of  pore   prose   comedj^  any  such  Scandal,* — nur  do  they  share  in  its 

changes  lending  to  poetise  character  tasks;  and  by  this  very  largeneas 


*  Mumontd,  whose  criticisms  abound  with  finesse  of  observation,  observes  that 
'not  one  of  tlie  principal  personages  in  tlie  ^TartulTo'  is  comio  in  liimsel£  They 
all  become  comic  by  Uit;ir  opposition." — Marmomcl  upon  'Comedy.' 
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of  plan  the  minor  eharacten  aeqalre  In  Sheridan'e  oomedTi  knowleAM 
a  viUUity  they  would  otherwise  of  manners  —  knowledge  of  tn 
want  Without  Charles  and  Sir  world — is  eonsummate,  and,  csp^ 
Peter,  a  Backbite  and  a  Candour  dally  in  the  '  8cho<d  for  Scandal,' 
would  be  mere  abstractions  symbol-  illustrated  through  enduriog  tma 
is^  by  the  names  they  bear.  But  Like  the  other  great  writers  or  hii 
once  admit  the  more  spontaneous  day,  his  knowlMge  is  oooeeninA 
flesh-and-blood  characters  of  Sir  in  (own-knowledge.  Bat  town- 
Peter  and  Charles,  and  the  personi-  knowledge,  though  not  the  flnt 
fications  of  abstract  satire  take  vital  requisite  in  the  world-knowledge  of 
substance  and  warmth  by  the  con-  a  poet  or  philosopher,  is  pracisdy 
tact ;  and  wherever  we  look  through-  the  knowleoge  which  we  seek  in 
out  the  range  of  our  worldly  ao-  the  writer  of  comedy  who,  selecting 
qudntances  we  recognise  a  Sir  Ben-  proae  for  his  medium  of  ezpRfldao^ 
jamin  Backbite  and  a  lira  Candour,  gives  us  in  substance  the  prose  of 
1  think  it  the  originality  and  charm  life,  and  not  its  poetry.  Comedy — 
of  the  plot  itself,  that  the  members  at  least  prose  comedy  —  musk  be 
of  the  School  of  Scandal  rather  gregarious  and  urban, 
constitute  the  chorus  of  the  drama  fine,  there  are  very  fbw  woiks 
than  its  active  agents.  And  with  in  the  literature  of  England,  of 
what  ease  the  marvellous  wit  of  which,  as  compared  with  the  analo- 
this  marvelloos  comedy  grows  like  gous  literature  of  other  ooantrieL 
a  mother  tonirue  out  of  the  ideas  we  have  a  right  to  be  more  prood 
which  the  author  wants  to  express  I  than  the  *  School  for  Scandal'  H 
What  large  knowledge  of  the  world  in  the  poetry  of  the  drama,  we  esa 
that  wit  epitomises  in  its  epigrams  1  challenge  Europe  to  produce  a  rival 
How  naturally  its  honmots  idealise  to  Shucespeare,  so^  in  the  essential 
the  talk  of  our  salons  and  drawings  prose  of  ttie  drama,— in  the  oomedy 
rooms!  There,  refined  by  genius,  that  dispenses  with  poetry  alto- 
is  the  dialogue  of  fashionable  wits  gelher  —  that  embodies,  through 
so  long  as  lishion  has  rank  in  polite  forms  the  most  exquisitely  mro- 
dties.  priate  to  its  purpose,  the  idealised 

Campbdl  observes  ^that  Dryden  objects  of  oomedy, — we  may  clml- 

praises  the  gentlemen  in  Beaumont  lenge  Europe  to  show  us  a  perforo^ 

and  Fletcher  as  the  men  of  fiadbion  ance  equal  to  the  'Sohool  for  Soan- 

of  the  times;"  and  Campbdl  adds^  daL' 

it  was    necessary   that    Dryden  We  must  now  turn  back  to  glaaoo 

should  call  them  the  men  of  fashion  at  the  greatest  of  the  French  ao- 

of  the  times,  for  they  are  not,  in  the  thora  in  whom  this  koowledse  of 

highest  sense  of  the  word,  gentle-  the  world  has  been  displayed,  not 

men."  as  court  satirists^  but  as  men  who 

This  is  true  of  Beaumont  and  combine  the  calm  lore  of  the  pUb- 
Fletcher.  Of  Congreve  we  may  say  sopher  with  the  impartial  haman 
that  in  no  times  could  his  heroes  heart  of  the  poet  And  here  I  oan- 
have  been  "gentlemen."  Farquhar  not  refuse  his  due  rank  to  tho 
is  happier.  Sir  Harry  Wildair  is  a  Father  of  Modern  Essay.  Moo- 
gentleman  of  fashion,  but  regarded  taigne  owes  his  immortality  —  owes 
as  a  young  ci-dewint  actor  who  had  his  enduring  influence  upon  thought 
obtained  a  commisdon  in  the  army,  —  to  that  Knowledge  of  the  wwid 
which  he  did  not  long  keep,  would  which  is  wholly  independent  of  ehai^ 
naturally  regard  a  gentleman  of  in  manners. 

fashion  —  at  a  distance — to  bow  to  Montaigne  is  in  one  respect  the  an- 

him,  not  to  live  with  him.  Sberi-  tipodes  of  Shakespeare ;  in  another 

dan's  gentlemen  are  drawn  by  the  respect  he  is  the  French  writer  I 

pen  of  one  who  could  not  more  have  would  crave  leave  most  to  plaoe  in 

flattered  a  Sir  Harry  Wildair  than  by  comparison  with  Shakespeare, 

calling  him'*  My  dear  fellow."  Mlontaigne  was  the  antipodes  to 
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Shakespeare,  inasmach  u  he  is  in-  enter,  and  in  which  his  only  com- 
tenselj  subjective,  obtmslTelj  per-  rades  are  books.  He  eonapfaoeDtly 
noaL  80,  as  a  narrator  of  his  tells  ns  he  has  got  together  a  tboa- 
own  personal  experiences  and  opin-  sand  Tolumes— a  great  library  for 
tons,  ne  onght  to  have  been ;  jaat  that  day ;  bat  as  most  of  these  toI- 
u  Shakespeare,  where  a  dramatist,  nmes  mnst  have  been  the  books  of 
ttmld  not  have  been  obtrusively  a  very  different  day,  they  only  serve 
personal,  even  where  writing  his  to  enforce  his  own  opinions  and 
own  most  haunting  thoughts.  Bat  illastrnte  his  own  experience.  It 
where  Montaigne  is  to  be  likened  to  is  his  own  human  heart,  as  he  has 
Shakespeare  u  in  the  similar  result  tested  it  through  his  own  human 
at  which,  through  so  antagonistie  life,  that  he  first  analyses  and  then 
a  prooesB,  he  arrives.  Though  ap-  synthetises.  And  out  of  that  aoa- 
parentlj  only  stud^ng  himself,  lysis  and  that  synthesis,  he  dissects 
that  study  expands  mto  the  most  into  separate  members,  and  then 
astonishing  knowled^  of  mankind,  put^  together  again,  the  world. 
Their  humours^  their  foibles,  their  From  Montaigne  we  pass  to  Mo- 
doubts,  their  hopes,  their  grandeur,  lidre,  whose  study  of  the  humours 
their  littleness — all  he  represents,  of  men  neceesarilv  embraced  those 
and  with  the  same  seeming  artless-  views  of  the  world  of  men  which 
oes  which  deceived  even  Milton  alTord  theme  and  subject  to  the 
himself  as  to  the  art  of  Shakespeare.  Comic  Poet.  Knowledge  of  tlie 
No  essay  yet  written  is  so  artful  as  world  in  Lim  is  not,  therefore, 
coe  of  Montaigne's  essays,  just  spontaneously  poured  forth  as  in 
as  no  drama  jet  written  is  so  artfol  Montaigne ;  it  is  trained  to  the 
as  one  of  Shakespeare's  great  dra-  purposes  of  comio  art,  and  consi- 
BSL  The  proof  of  art  in  both  is  dered  with  an  eye  accustomed  to 
the  delight  that  the^  give  to  artists  stage  effect ;  so  that  where  most 
who  have  done  theur  best  to  con-  philosophical  it  is  somewhat  too 
iider  how  to  write  a  drama  or  how  sharply  limited  to  satire ;  and  where 
to  write  an  essay.  most  sportive,  somewhat  too  wan- 

Montaigne^s  way  of  viewing  lif^,  tnnly  carried  away  into  farce.  Still, 
Dfo,  and  manners  was,  as  I  have  Molicre  was  a  wonderfully  luminous 
elsewhere  said,  emphatically  that  ol)server  of  the  society  around  him, 
of  the  lyrical  poet^viz.,  through  a  and  felicitoup,  to  a  pre-eminent  de- 
■edium  of  persona!  feeling  rather  gree,  in  his  adaptation  of  Latin 
than  scientific  reasoning.  He  has  models  to  the  manoers  of  his  own 
a  poet's  instinctive  repugnance  to  day.  Knowledge  of  concrete  life 
9Stem ;  whereas  a  scientific  rea-  and  knowledge  of  the  human  heart 
soner  haiB  to  system  an  almost  un-  are  blended  with  equal  skill  in  the 
eoaquerable  attraction.  He  gives  *  Misanthrope ; '  and  with  more  de- 
vi  Ub  impressions  of  men  and  licacy  of  light  and  shadow,  more 
tUsgi,  tronoling  himself  Tcry  little  faithfulness  to  character,  than  the 
with  the  defience  of  his  impressions;  purposes  of  satire  permit  to  the 
and  hia  snrvey  of  the  world  is  the  '  Tartuffe ; '  although,  regarded 
more  comprehensive  because  it  is  merely  as  a  dramatic  composition, 
taken  from  a  height  and  at  a  dis-  the  lost  is  the  more  perfect  master- 
taooe:  h^  has  seen  the  world,  and  piece.  ''The  exposition  of  *Tar- 
nrixed  10  its  pleasures  and  pursuits;  tuffe,"'  says  Goethe,  '*is  without 
hs  meana  etill  to  do  so  as  an  in-  its  equal—it  is  the  grandest  and 
qnrer;  every  year  he  hopes  to  best  of  its  kind." 
mnt  his  horse;  to  ride  into  fo-  Of  all  the  many  kinds  of  know- 
Rlgii  lands,  and  wander  through  ledge  posse^d  by  Voltaire,  know- 
mign  dties.  But  when  he  writes  ledge  of  the  world  was,  perhaps, 
of  tM  world,  it  is  in  his  old  Gascon  that  for  which  he  was  most  remark- 
Tower —  it  is  in  a  chamber  which  able.  It  was  that  knowledge  which 
kis  nearest  of  kin  are  forbidden  to  secured  to  him  so  vast  an  audience 
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and  BO  lofty  a  position ;  and  the  life  woald  be,  aa  be  defined  it  lata^ 

aptitude  for  sach  kind  of  know*  a  combat;  and  accordingly  took 

ledge  was  inborn  with  him^made  care   betimes  to   provide  bfmaelf 

three  parts  of  his  ingenium  or  na*  with  the  sinews  of  war.  By  skiliU 

tife  genioB.   While  little  more  than  specnlations   in  the  commerce 

a  boy,  this  son  of  a  notary  lifted  Cadiz,  and  in  the  purchase  of  can 

himself  to  that  social  rank  which  in  Barbary— still  more  happily  by 

he  ever  afterwards  maintained  as  a  obtaining,  throogh  what  we  Mould 

yantage-groond  to  his  sway  over  now  call  a  job,  an  interest  dmit 

the  millions.  The  brilliant  prote^  lesvivree  de  I'armie  d^ltalie,  whiflh 

of  Nioon  de  I'EdcIof,  the  lavoarite  broaght  him  in  800,000  francs— hs 

wit  of  Philippe  the  Regent,  before  eetablislied  a  capital,  which*  u  ha 

the  beard  was  dark  on  his  chin;  invested  it  in  life-annnitiea^  yielded 

other  neopliytes  of  inferior  birth,  an  income  far  above  that  enjoyed 

admitted  into  the  circles  of  social  by  the  average  nnmba  of  the  ud^ 

greatness,  usually  wither  away  in  ruined  nobles  of  France, 
that    chilling    atmo8i)here:    their     In  the  course  of  his  long  fib 

genius  accommodates  itself  to  the  Voltaire  was,  of  course,  more  thai 

trifles  which  make  up  the  life  of  once  in  love;  but  only  once,  asd 

idlers  —  their  spirit  bows  itself  to  then,   when  the  heyday  of  yoath 

dependence;  they  contribute  to  the  was  over,  did  he  form  that  Idad 

amusement  of  princes,  yet  are  the  of  attachment  which  influences  a 

last  persons  to  whom  princes  ao-  man*s  existence.    We  may  doobt 

cord  the  solid  rewards  of  fortune.  the  strength  of  his  psssion,  bat  the 

But,  from  the  first,  Voltaire  put  prudence  with  which  he  aeleetad 

to  profit  the  personages  out  of  whom  its  object  is  incontestable.   He  dbam 

a  mere  man  of  genias  could  have  a  marquise  of  good  fortune,  irlth  a 

extracted  nothing    beyond    praise  luxurious  chateau  and  scientifio  ui^ 

and  famine.    Before  he  was  twenty  dilections.    Thns^  far  from  finoinig 

he  learned,  in  the  society  of  a  Ven-  in  love  the  impoverisher  of  fortoaa 

dome  and  a  Gonti,  how  to  flatter  the  and   the  disturber  of  philo6oph|^ 

great  without  meanness  —  how  to  this  wise  man  of  the  world  made 

maintain  equality  with  ihenf,  yet  love  fill  his  Exchequer  and  provide 

not  seem  to  presume  —  and  how  to  his  Academe, 
put  them  to  use  with  the  .air  of  do-     With  Madame  du  Chastdefc  be 

ing  them  a  favour.   Ninon  de  TEn-  shared  the  luxuries  of  an  ezodleat 

clos  took  a  fancy  to  this  brilliant  table,  the  rehxations  of  an  elegant 

boy;  Ninon  de  TEoclos  took  a  fancy  society;  with  Madame  da  Ohastelet 

to  a  great  many  brilliant  boys,  much  he  ehaied   also  the  study  of  the 

more  adapted  to  strike  the  eye  and  problems  in  Newton's  'Frindpia:' 

the  senses  of  an  antiquated  beauty  and  when  death  bereaved  the  pU- 

than  the  spiodleshanked  son  ot  the  loeopher  of  his  well-selected  Im^ 

notary  Arouet;  but  Ninon  distin-  mate,  the  tender  mathematician  b^ 

guished  vouog  Arouet  from  other  queathed  him  a  better  consolatkn 

brilliant  boys  in  this— she  left  him  than  any  to  be  found  in  Boathioi 
two  thousand  franca    The  youth      she  left  him  a  handsome  adA- 

destined  to  convulse  nations,  knew  tion  to  his  already  handsome  fiw- 

by  intuition  that  a  man  who  would  tunc. 

raise  himself  into  a  Power  should     According  to   astrdldgy,  Ysmi 

begin  by  securiog  a  pecuniary  lode-  and  Saturn   are  friendly  stars  to 

pendence.   It  has  been  said  of  some  each  other;  the  one  presides  over 

writers  that,  from  the  first,  they  al-  love,  the  other  over  hentagea  Yol- 

ways  tenderly  nursed  their  fame,  taire,  as  thorough  man  of  the  wodd, 

Voltaire  did  not  do  that;  he  sport-  uoiled  both  in  his  First  Hoasa. 

ed  with  his  fame,  but  he  always  Aod  thus,  even  in  that  passioo 

tenderly  nursed  his  fortune.  which  usually  makes  fools  of  the 

He  early  foresaw  that  his  futare  wisest,  Voltaire  punued  the  ocoo- 
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patioDS  of  wiffdom,  and  realised  the 
Kwarda  of  wealth. 

Throagbout  his  whole  career  the 
great  writer  exhibited  in  his  own 
person  that  supreme  kDow]e<^ge 
of  the  world  which  coostitates 
the  characteriatic  excellence  of  his 
works.  And  when  he  retired  at  last 
to  bis  palace  at  Ferney,  it  was  with 
the  income  of  a  prioce,  and  the 
locial  consideration  paid  to  a  king. 

Perhaps,  however,  while  know- 
of  the  world  coostitates  the 
cfavacteristio  excellence  of  Vol- 
taire's writings,  it  also  contributes 
to  their  characteristic  defect  Ge- 
Diu  may  be  world-wide,  but  it 
ihonld  not  be  world-limited.  Yol- 
taire  never  escapes  'Hbis  visible 
diurnal  sphere."  With  all  his  ima- 
gination ne  cannot  comprehend  the 
enthueiasm  which  lifta  itself  above 
the  earth.  His  Mahomet  is  only 
an  ambitious  impostor,  whom  he 
drags  on  the  stage  as  a  philosoplii- 
cal  expositor  of  the  wiles  and  crimes 
of  priestcraft.  With  all  his  mas- 
tery of  language  he  cannot  achieve 
the  highest  realms  of  poetic  expres- 
BOQ  or  passionate  eloquence;  he  is 
curbed  by  what  ho  had  learned  in 
the  polite  world  to  call  '*  good  senge" 
and  **good  taste."  IHs  finest  char- 
acters exhibit  no  delicate  shades, 
BO  exquisite  subtleties,  like  those  of 
Shakespeare  and  Goethe.  His  finest 
Tcrsei  are  but  sonorous  declama- 
tions, or  philosophical  sentences 
sdminbly  ibymed.  Like  Goethe, 
he  m  fond  of  motivating,"  and  the 
penonages  of  Lis  fictions  always 
act  upon  philosophical  principles ; 
bat.  onlike  Goethe,  he  is  jfjune  as 
a  metaphysician,  and  nul  as  a  psy- 
dkotogbt.  His  plays — even  some  of 
those  now  onread  and  unacted— are 
■asterpieces  of  mechanical  construc- 
tion; the  speeches  they  contain  are 
often  as  full  of  pith  and  of  sound 
SB  if  they  had  been  aphoiisms  of 
Seneca  Tcrsificd  by  Lucan.  Bat  his 
personages  want  not  only  the  life- 
tte  movement  of  fiesh  and  blood, 
bat  that  ipirituality  of  diaracter  (if 
I  may  ose  the  term)  which  is  not 
pat  into  play  by  springs  merely  in- 
tfJlectoali  and  which,  as  it  is  most 
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evident  in  all  higher  types  of  man, 
is  essential  to  the  reprc'sentatioua 
of  such  types  in  the  druma.  If  we 
compare  those  parts  in  his  tragedies 
which  are  considered  the  most  strik- 
ing with  the  heroic  parts  conceived 
and  embodied  by  Gorneille.  they 
often  satisfy  better  our  logical  judg- 
ment: what  they  do  is  more  within 
the  range  of  prose  probabilities— 
what  they  say  is  more  conformable 
to  the  standard  of  prose  common- 
Ecnse.  But  they  do  not,  like  Cor- 
neille's,  seize  hold  of  the  heart 
through  its  noblest  emotions — carry 
the  soul  aloft  from  the  conventional 
judgments  of  the  mind  in  its  ordina- 
ry dealings  with  ratiocinated  prose 
life,  and  utter,  in  the  knguage  of 
men,  sentiments  which  men  never 
could  utter  if  they  were  not  immor- 
tals as  well  as  men.  The  grandest 
of  all  our  instincts  is  also  that  which 
is  the  most  popularly  stirred— viz., 
the  btruggle  of  thought  from  the 
finite  towards  the  infinite.  And 
this  is  the  reason  why  the  heroic  in 
character  and  sentiment  is  always 
popularly  comprehended  on  the 
stage— and  why,  through  whatever 
varying  phase  it  be  exhibited,  it 
is,  when  genuine,  among  those  evi- 
dences of  the  spiritual  nature  of 
abstract  man,  which,  by  a  common 
sympathy,  all  races  of  men  appreciate 
and  seek  to  preserve. 

It  was  said  of  Voltaire,  with  some 
truth,  that  he  had  only  the  esprit 
common  to  all  men,  but  much  more 
of  that  esprit  than  any  other  man. 
In  short,  his  genius  marks  the  limit 
that  divides  it  from  that  of  a 
Shakespeare  or  a  Goethe,  in  a 
knowledge  of  this  world,  so  sharply 
closed  that  it  rejectd  all  that  divin- 
ing conjecture  of  the  worlds  beyond 
it,  to  which  their  knowledge  of  this 
world  leads  them  so  rcatJessly  up- 
ward. His  views  of  the  poetry  of 
life  are  thus  always  taken  from 
some  side  of  its  material  prose.  la 
his  genius,  whether  as  poet  or  phi- 
losopher, every  genuine  poet,  or 
every  earnest  thinker,  recoitnises  a 
want  which  he  finds  it  difficult  to 
express.  Certainly  Voltaire  has  the 
art  of  a  poet,  certainly  he  is  not 
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without  the  scfence  of  a  tbfnker ;  w!!h  that  of  Cervantes  or  .Qocredo, 
bat  poetry  is  not  all  art — thnn>;ht  and  the  radical  distioclioDS  between 
is  not  all  science.  AVbat  Yoltaire  the  spirit  of  the  French  language 
seems  most  to  want  is  the  warmth  and  that  of  the  Spanish  become 
of  soul  which  supplies  to  poetry  conclusively  apparent.  The  lan- 
the  nameless  something  that  art  goage  of  Spain  Is  essentially  m  Ian- 
alone  cannot  give,  and  to  thought  guage  of  proverbs ;  every  other  een- 
the  free  outlets  into  belief  and  con-  tcnce  is  a  proverb.  In  proverbs 
jecture  which  science  would  cease  lovers  woo;  In  proverbs  politicians 
to  be  science  if  it  did  not  refase  to  argue ;  in  proverbs  yoa  make  your 
admit.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Voltaire's  bargain  with  your  landlady  or  bold 
knowledge  of  this  world,  as  ex-  a  conference  with  your  muleteer, 
hibitcd  whether  in  his  life  or  his  The  language  of  Spain  is  built  upon 
writings,  was  exceedingly  keen  and  those  diminutive  relics  of  a  wisdom 
sharp ;  and  for  any  knowledge  of  a  that  may  have  existed  before  the 
world  beyond  this,  Yoltaire  is  the  Deluge,  as  the  town  of  Berlin  is 
last  guide  a  man  of  bold  genius  built  upon  strata  amassed,  in  the 
would  follow,  or  a  man  of  calm  process  of  age?,  by  the  animalcoles 
judgment  consult.  that  dwell  in  their  pores.  No  8e^ 
It  is  strange  that  the  two  con-  vile  translation,  nay,  no  liberal 
temporary  writers  in  whom  know-  paraphrase  from  a  Spanlsb  wit 
ledge  of  the  world  is  most  conspicu-  (such  as  Le  Sage's  masterpiece  bni 
ously  displayed,  should  have  de-  been  deemed  by  his  detractors), 
preciated,  if  not  actually  despised,  would  not  immediately  betray  its 


temerity  to  ridicule  Voltaire  at  a  vestige  of  the  ineffaceable  cbarae- 

period,  indeed,  of  that  author's  life  teristic  of  the  Spanish  knguage  in 

when  his  chtfs-d'csuvrcs  had  not  vet  the  idiomatic  ease  of  Le  Sage%  ez- 

raised  him  above  ridicule.   Voltaire,  qu!«ite   French.    The  humour  oC 

in  turn,  speaks  of  Le  Sage  with  the  Spain,  as  may  be  expected  from  a 

lofty  disdain  of  slighting  commen-  language    of  proverbs,   is  replete 

dation— as  a  writer  not  altogether  with  hyperbole  and  metaphor;  it 

without  merit,  allowing  'Gil  Bios'  abounds  with    similes  or  images 

the  praise  of  being  natural,  but  dis-  that  provoke  your  laughter  bv  thdr 

missmg  it  as  a  literal  plagiarism  magnificent  extravagance.   Tale,  for 

from  the  Spanish.  Yet  perhaps  all  instance,  the  following  description 

Voltaire's  books  put  together  do  not  of  the  miserly  schoolmaster  in  Qoe- 

contain  so  much  knowledge  of  the  vedo's  '  Paul  the  Sharper.'   I  quote 

world,  artificial  no  less  than  natural,  from  an  old  translation  (1741),  admir- 

as  that  same  *  Gil  Bias ;'  and  Vol-  able  for  raciness  and  gusto  : — 

taire,  with  his  practical  masterv  of  ^The  first  Sunday  after  Lent  we 

his  own  language,  ought  to  have  were  brought  ainto  the  house  of 

been  the  first  to  perceive  that,  what-  Famine,  for  'tis  impossible  to  de- 

ever  '  Gil  Bias'  might  owe  to  the  scribe  the  penury  of  the  place;  Tbe 

Spanish,  a  book  more  thoroughly  master  was  a  skeleton  —  a  mere 

French  in  point  of  form  and  etyle,  shotten   herring,  or  like  a  long 

more  original  in  all  that  constitutes  slender  cane  with  a  little  head  npoa 

artistic  originality,   is  not  to  be  it,  and  red-haired ;  so  that  then 

found  in  the  literature  of  France.*  needs  no  more  to  be  said  to  sudi 

The  form,  the  style,  is  indeed  singo-  as  know  the  proverb — ^  that  neither 

larly  at  variance  with  the  marked  cat  nor  dog  of  that  colour  are  good.' 

peculiarities    of   Spanish    humour.  His  eyes  almost  sunk  into  bis  hcadf 

Compare  the  style  of  '  Gil  Bias '  as  if  he  Lad  looked  through  a  per. 


each  other.     Le  Sage 


there  is  not  a 


*  At  a  later  period  of  his  life,  Le  Sage  publislicd  a  traoslatioa  of  the  very  novel 
of  which  '  GU  Bias'  was  said  to  bo  tho  soivile  copy.   This  was  probably  Uis  beat 

modo  of  rcfulins  the  char^je  nLjuiusl  liiui. 
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ipectife  g}tMf  or  the  deep  wfodowB  tingaishes  the  mould  of  his  genius 

fa  A  liaeDdraper*s  shop.    His  beard  from  the  mintage  of  any  other 

bid  ]ott  its  colour  for  ftar  of  his  brain.    When  we  have  patientJy 

fflontb,  which,  being  so  near,  seemed  examined  into  all  Lawrence  Stenie's 

to  threaten  to  eat  it  for  mere  hun-  alleged  thefts,  collated  passages  ia 

ger.  HIb  necl^  as  long  as  a  crane's,  Burton's  '  Anatomy '  with  passages 

with  the  gullet  sticking  out  so  far  in  <  Tristram    Shandy/  the  chief 

as  if  it  hid  been  compelled  by  ne-  amaze  of  a  discerning   critic  is 


SDj thing  faster,  bis  bones  rattled  reign  substances  it  laid  under  cod- 
iike  a  pair  of  snappers.  As  fbr  his  tribution,  preserved  unique,  un- 
chamber,  there  was  not  a  cobweb  imitating  and  inimitable,  its  owo 
hi  it— the  spiden  being  all  starved  essential  idiosyncrasy  of  form  and 
to  death.  He  put  spells  upon  the  thought  True,  there  are  passages 
mice  for  fear  they  should  gnaw  in  '  Trbtram  Shandy '  taken  almost 
some  scraps  of  bread  he  kept.  His  literally  from  Burton's  'Anatomy.' 
bed  was  on  the  floor,  and  he  always  But.  can  any  book  be  le^s  like 
mf  on  one  side  for  fear  of  wearing  another  than  Burton's  '  Anatomy ' 
Mt  the  sheets."  to  'Tristram  Shandy'?  When  yoa 

The  bamoar  of  this  passage  is  have  shown  us  all  the  straws  in  a 
extraordinary  for  riot  and  redund-  block  of  amber,  and  proved  to  our 
SDce.  Oan  anything  less  resemble  entire  satisfaction  that  the  amber 
the  unforced  gaiety,  the  easy,  well-  had  imbedded  the  straws,  still  the 
^ bred  wit  of  'Gil  Bias '7  Nor  is  it  amber  remains  the  amber,  all  the 
only  in  form  and  style  that  '  Gil  more  curious  and  all  the  more  valu- 
Blas  *  is  preeminently  French  ;  able  for  the  liberty  it  took  with 
nmny  of  its  salient  anecdotes  and  the  straws. 

illostratioiis  of  manners  are  sug-  But  though  '  Gil  Bias '  be  in  form 
gested  by  Parisian  life,  and  the  and  colouring  decidedly  French,  the 
whole  social  colouring  of  the  novel  knowledge  of  life  it  illustrates  is 
k  caught  from  a  Parisian  atmo-  so  vast  that,  in  substance,  it  re- 
ipbere.  In  truth,  the  more  we  ex-  mains  to  this  day  the  epitome  of 
iinioe  the  alleged  evidence  of  Le  the  modern  world.  Amid  all  mn- 
8agc>  plagiarism,  the  more  viaible  tations  of  external  manners,  all 
the  originality  of  his  *Gil  Bias'  be-  varying  fashions  of  costume,  stand 
comes.  It  is  the  same  with  all  forth  in  immortal  freshness  its 
vriters  of  first-rate  genius.  They  large  types  of  civilised  human  na- 
■ay  seize  what  they  did  not  inherit  ture.  Its  author  is  equally  remark- 
wiUi  an  audacity  that  shocks  the  able  for  variety  of  character,  formed 
moral  nerves  of  a  critic,  yet  so  in-  by  the  ^reat  world,  and  for  accurate 
corporate  in  their  own  dominion  insight  into  the  most  general  springs 
every  rood  of  ground  they  annex,  of  action  by  which  they  who  live 
that  the  result  is  an  empire  the  in  the  great  world  are  moved.  Thus 
vorld  did  not  know  before.  Little  he  is  as  truthful  to  this  age  as  he 
ints  that  plagiarise  are  but  pick*  was  to  his  own.  His  Don  Kaphael 
poc^ts  ;  great  wits  that  plagiarise  and  his  Ambrose  Lamela  are  still 
are  conquerors.  One  does  not  cry  specimens  of  the  two  grand  divi- 
'*  8tq»  thief  f  to  Alexander  the  sions  in  the  genus  Bogue,  the  bold 
Great  when  he  adds  to  the  heritsge  and  the  hypocritical— as  familiarly 
of  Maeedon  tlie  realms  of  Asia ;  known  to  the  police  of  London 
one  does  not  cry  "  Plagiarist  1"  to  and  Paris  as  they  were  to  the  bro- 
Shakespeare  when  we  discover  the  therhood  of  SL  Hermandad  ,*  his 
novel  firom  which  he  borrowed  a  Caiiiilla  is  still  found  in  Btlgravia 

EoL    A  writer's  true  originality  is  or  Brompton  ;  his  Don  Gonzales  is 
hii  form — is  in  that  which  dis-  still  the  elderly  dupe  of  some  art^ 


ccasi^  to  start  out  for  sustenance. 
•  •  •  He  walked  leisurely,  and 
vhcnever  he  happened   to  move 


caused  by  the  transcendent  origin- 
ality with  which  Sterne's  sovereign 
genius  has,  in  spite  of  all  the  to- 
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ful  Eapbrasia.  Wlio  has  oot  met 
with  his  Archbishop  of  Grenafla  7 

Though  the  satire  in  'Gil  Bias' 
can  be  very  keeo,  as  when  the  au- 
thor whets  its  blade  to  strilce  at 
actors  and  doctors,  yet,  for  the 
most  part,  it  is  less  satire  than 
pleasantry.  Xo  writer,  with  power 
equal  to  Ls  Sage  over  the  spriogs 
of  ridicule,  more  rarely  abuses  it  to 
the  service  of  libel  aud  caricature. 

Le  Sage's  knowledge  of  the 
world  is  incomparably  more  wide 
than  that  of  BochefDUcauld  —  nay, 
even  of  Voltaire ;  partly  because  the 
survey  extends  to  regions  towards 
which  the  first  scarcely  glanced, 
and  partly  because  it  is  never,  as 
with  the  second,  dwarfed  to  a  sys- 
tem, nor  fined  away  into  the  sharp 
point  of  a  scofil  The  humanity  of 
'  Gil  Bias '  himself,  however  frail 
and  erriopTt  is  immense,  indulgent, 

genial  ,  Ho  stands  by  Olivariz  in 
[le  reverse  of  fortune^  and  to  hig 
ear  the  fallen  minister  confides  the 
secret  of  the  spectre  which  haunts 
the  solitude  of  foiled  ambition; 
but  he  attends  at  the  side  of  Fa- 
bricio,  in  the  hospital  at  Madrid, 
and  hears  the  poor  poet  assure  him 
that  he  bos  so  thoroughly  abjured 
the  ungrateful  Muse,  tliat  at  that 
very  moment  he  is  composing  the 
verses  in  which  he  bids  her  fare- 
well. Ho  is  not  always  In  cities, 
though  his  sphere  of  action  be  in 
them  ;  he  can  enjoy  the  country ; 
his  sketches  of  rural  landscape  are 
delicious.  When  he  comes  to  settle 
in  his  pleasant  retreat  of  Llirias, 
who  does  not  share  his  delight  in 
the  discovery  of  a  fourth  pavilion 
stored  with  books  7  and  who  ooes  not 
admire  the  fidelity  to  human  nature 
with  which  the  author  seizes  on  his 
hero's  pause  from  the  life  of  towns, 
to  make  him  find  for  the  first  time 
the  happy  leisure  to  fall  in  loveT 

Since  *Gil  Blaa'  I  know  not  if 
France  has  produced  any  one  novel 
remarkable  for  knowledge  of  the 
world,  though,  taking  all  together, 
the  mass  of  recent  French  novels 
certainly  exhibits  a  jgreat  deal  of 
that  kuowiedgc.  Perhaps  it  may 
be  found,  more  than  in  any  other 


French  novelist  of  his  brilliant  day, 
io  that  large  miscellany  of  fictions 
which  M.  de  Balzic  has  grouped 
together^  under  the  title  of  '  La 
Comedie  Uumaine  ; '  but  it  is  not 
within  my  intention  to  illnstrata 
the  criticism  contained  in  this  eaay 
by  contemporaneous  ezamplea.  The 
criticism  of  contemporaries  is  the 
most  unsatisfactory  of  all  oompch 
sitions.  The  two  most  popalar 
writers  of  the  last  generation— 
Scott  and  Byron  —  naturally  en- 
gaged the  analytical  examination  of 
some  of  the  finest  intellects  of  tiieir 
time;  and  yet,  if  we  turn  back  to 
the  pages  of  our  quarterly  revievi. 
and  read  sgain  what  was  there  said 
of  Byron's  new  poem  or  Scoltls 
new  tale,  we  are  stariled  to  see  how 
shallow  and  insipid,  how  generally 
indiscriminate  in  praise  or  in  cen- 
sare,  reviewers  so  distingoisbed 
contrive<l  to  be.  Large  objects 
must  not  only  be  placed  at  m  oe^  / 
tain  distance  from  the  eye  that 
would  measure  them,  but  tba 
ground  immediately  around  then 
must  be  somewhat  cleared.  We 
may  talk,  writer  argue,  dispute^ 
about  the  authors  of  our  own  day; 
but  to  criticise  is  to  judge,  and  no 
man  can  be  a  judge  while  his  mind 
is  under  all  the  influences  of  a  wit- 
ness. If  I  feel  impressed  with 
this  conviction  in  treating  of  con- 
temporary foreign  authors,  I  must 
feel  impressed  yet  more  strongly  in 
treating  of  the  contemporary  wntea 
of  my  own  country. 

We  stand  even  too  near  to  the 
time  of  Walter  Scott  to  eecape  the 
double  influence-— firstly,  or  the 
action  which,  during  fala  life,  be 
exercised  on  the  literature  of  Eu- 
rope, and  secondly,  of  the  reaction 
which  always  follows  the  worship 
paid  to  a  writer  of  dazzling  oele, 
brity  when  his  career  is  close 
and  his  name  is  no  longer  oo 
every  tongue.  Among  the  risiiig 
generation  neither  Scott  nor  Byrottf 
according  to  the  invariable  laws 
to  which  the  floctuationi  of  ;fiams 
are  submitted,  can  receive  other 
than  the  languid  approbation  with 
which  persons  speak  of  a  some. 
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tbiDg  that  baa  Jmt  gone  oat  of  vehement  eloquence  of  passion.  He 

iubion  withoat  ha?iog  yet  acquired  troubles  himself   very  little  with 

tlH  veneration   doe  to  antiquity,  the   analysis   of  mind,   with  the 

10  proportion  at  a  taste  in  author-  struggle  of  conflicting  emotions, 
lUa  architectare,  in  the  arts  of  em-  For  that  resson,  he  could  never 
bduahment  —  down  even  to  those  have  obtained,  in  the  highest  walks 
employed  on  fdrnitore  and  dress —  of  the  drama,  a  success  corres>pond- 
bis  been  carried  to  enthusiasm  in  entto  the  loftiaess  of  his  fame  as 
its  own  day,  is  the  indifference  with  a  tale-teller.  The  drama  must  bear 
which  it  is  put  aside  for  some  new  to  an  audieuoe  tlie  machinery  of  an 
fiihioD  in  the  day  that  immediately  intellect  or  the  world  of  a  heart. 
Bflooeeds.  Let  time  pass  on  —  and  No  mere  interest  of  narrative,  no 
what  was  nndervalued  as  rococo,  be-  mere  skill  of  situation,  can,  for  a 
comes  again,  if  it  have  real  merits  play  that  is  to  retain  a  permanent 
the  rage  aa  classic  I  am  not»  there-  nold  on  the  stage,  supply  the  want 
fors^  at  all  surprised  when  a  young  of  that  wondrous  insight  into  mo- 
lady,  fresh  from  the  nursery,  tells  tive  and  conduct  which  attests  the 
no  that  all  Lord  Byron  ever  wrote  philosophy  of  Shakespeare,  or  that 
is  not  worth  a  stanza  by  a  Mr.  Some-  fervent  oratory  of  passion  which 
body,  of  whom,  out  of  England,  exalts  into  eloquence  almost  super- 
Eorcipe  has  never  heard ;  nor  does  human  the  declamatory  verse  of 
it  anaze  me,  when  a  yonnf^  gentle-  GorDcille.  Scott  could  neither  have 
man,  versed  in  light  hterature,  described  nor  even  conceived  the 
tcDs  me  he  finds  Scott,  as  a  ro-  progress  of  jealousy  in  Othello, 
nanee-writar,  heavy,  and  prefers  He  could  not  have  described  nor 
the  novels  of  a  Mr.  or  Miss  Some-  even  conceived  that  contrast  bet?reen 
body,  whose  very  name  he  will  Guriaoe  and  either  Horace,  father 
have  Ibrgotten  before  he  is  forty,  or  son,  in  which  is  so  sublimely 
When  snos  set,  little  stars  come^  in  revealed  the,  secret  of  the  Roman 
bshioo.  But  Bons  re-arise  with  the  ascendancy.  '  But,  as  an  artist  of 
morrow.  A  century  or  two  hence,  Narrative  and  not  of  the  Drama, 
Byron  and  Scott  will  not  be  old-  Scott  was  perhaps  the  greater  for 
baUonedy  bat  ancient ;  and  then  his  omisaions.  Lot  any  reader  bring 
they  may  be  estimated  according  to  his  recollection  that  passage  in 
to  their  degree  of  excellence  in  the  grandest  tragic  romance  our 
that  art,  which  is  for  all  time,  and  language  possesses— the  '  Bride  of 
not,  aa  now,  according  to  their  Lammermoor'  —  in  which,  the  night 
fhoe  bi  or  out  of  the  fashion,  which  before  the  Master  of  Bavenswood 

11  hot  of  a  day.  Milton  and  Shake-  vanishes  from  the  tale,  he  shuts 
ipeare  were  fiw  a  time  ont  of  fashion,  himself  up  in  his  fated  tower,  and 
So  indeed  waa  Homer  himself.  If,  all  that  is  known  of  the  emotions 
then,  the  remarks  upon  Walter  through  which  his  soul  travailed, 
Scott,  which  I  very  diffidently  ha-  is  the  sound  of  his  sleepless  heavy 
zaid,  convey  no  criticism  worthy  tread  upon  the  floor  of  his  solitary 
the  sabject,  his  admirera  will  have  room.  What  can  be  grander  in 
the  Mftisfaction  of  believing  that  narrative  art,  than  the  suppression 
hs  win  find  ample  work  for  much  of  all  dramatic  attempt  to  analyse 
better  eritica  than  I  am  five  bun-  emotion  and  reduce  its  expression 
dnd  years  hence.  And,  firsts  it  to  soliloquy?  But  that  matchless 
appears  to  me  that  one  cause  of  effect  in  narrative  art  would  have 
Sir  Walter  Soott's  unprecedented  been  impossible  in  dramatic.  On 
popalarity  as  a  novelbt^  among  all  the  stage,  sufiering  man  must  have 
ckiKa  and  in  all  civilised  lands,  spoken  ou/— words  must  have  been 
is  to  be  fonnd  in  the  ease  and  the  found  for  the  utterance  of  the 
breadth  of  hia  knowledge  of  the  aguoised  heart  If  Scott  here 
world.  He  does  not  pretend  to  avoided  that  resort  to  language  as 
oach  oetapliyaicd  science  or  much  the  interpretation  of  passion  which 
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Shakespeare  in  a  similar  positioD  dissection  of  the  hnman  mind  or 
of  one  of  his  great  characters  woaid  the  delineation  of  hnman  passion, 
have  seised,  Scott  is  the  more  to  be  he  carried  knowledge  of  the  world 
admired  as  a  master  in  the  art  he  —knowledge  of  mannen*  of  aodal 
andertook,  whidi  was  not  sabjeoted  life  in  general— to  an  extent  whiek 
to  dramatic  necessities,  and  per-  no  previoas  British  noYelist  hat 
mitted  him  to  trust,  for  the  effect  ever  reached  ;  and  so  harmonionslyi 
he  sought  to  convey,  to  the  imsgi-  so  artistically,  poetised  that  know- 
nation  of  the  reader ;  as  in  the  old  ledg^e,  that  it  is  not  one  of  the 
Greek  picture.  Agamemnon's  grief  merits  in  him  which  wonld  most 
in  the  sacrifice  of  his  daoghtcr  strike  an  ordinarv  critia  For  Beott 
was  expressed,  not  by  depicting  did  not  deal  with  the  modem  world 
his  face,  bat  by  concealing  it  behind  of  manners  — his  great  fictions  do 
his  mantle.  not  tonoh  npon  oor  own  timer  nor 
Still,  throughout  all  his  greatest  invite  oor  immediate  reeolleetioas 
romances,  a  discerning  critic  will  of  what  we  have  witnessed.  His 
notice  how  sparingly  Scott  dissects  art  is  all  the  greater  for  not  doing 
the  mechanism  of  the  hnman  mind ;  so ;  and  so  is  hi*  knowledge  of  the 
how  little  the  inclinations  of  hia  world,  as  the  world  is  ever  in  La- 
genius  dispose  him  either  towards  man  sodeties.  In  'Ivanhoe,*  fiv 
the  metapnysical  treatment  or  the  instance,  there  are  many  defecti  in 
ix>etical  utterance  of  conflictmg  pas-  mere  antiquarian  aceura^.  Two 
sions.  And  it  is  for  that  reason  or  three  centuries  are  massed  toge- 
that  his  stories^  when  dramatized,  ther  in  a  single  veor.  Bat  ue 
are .  melodramas,  and  cannot,  with  general  spirit  of  the  tg$  is  made 
iostice  to  himself,  be  converted  clear  to  popular  appreheDsno,  and 
into  tragedies.  The  nearest  ap-  stands  forth  with  sufficient  fidell^ 
proach  he  has  made  to  metaphy-  to  character  and  eostnma  for  the 
sical  analysis  or  passionate  elo-  purpose,  not  of  an  antiqnariin,  bat 
quence,  and  therefore  to  the  creep  of  a  poet.  And  it  is  the  aathorls 
tion  of  a  great  dramatic  part,  is  in  knowledge  of  the  world,  oi  the 
one  of  his  later  and  least  popular  world  is  ever,  which  enaUei  hia 
romances, '  The  Fair  Maid  of  Perth.'  to  give  sach  interest,  charm,  and 
The  conception  of  a  young  Higb*  vitality  to  his  portraitures  of  nan- 
land  chief— not  without  noole  qua-  ners  so  unfamiliar  to  onr  own.  The 
lities,  bound  by  every  motive  of  great  types  of  character  he  nleela 
race,  of  pride,  of  love,  to  exhibit  are  those  which  could  have  ocoarred 
the  vulgar  personal  courage  which  to  no  writer  who  had  not  acqaired 
a  common  smith  possesses  to  ex-  a  ver^  large  acquaintance  with  man- 
treme,  and  failing  from  mere  want  kind  in  his  own  time,  and  who  had 
of  nerve— is,  in  point  of  metaphy-  not  made  that  aoqoaintanoa  aid 
eical  knowledge  poetically  express-  him,  whether  in  the  philosophioal 
ed,  both  new  and  true ;  and  in  or  the  poetical  transcript  of  an  en 
point  of  dramatic  passion  might  be  dim-seen  throogli  our  chroniokSL 
made  on  the  stage  intensely  pa-  Is  there,  thronghoat  all  prose  fietion 


justice  to  his  own  thoughtful  con-  things  comparable,  in  the  nmoa  of 

ception.    It  is  a  magnidcent  idea,  practical  Uuth  with  poetised  ez- 

not  perfected  by  the  originator,  but  pression,  to  Scott's  portnitnrea  of 

out  of  which  some  future  dramatist  the  Saxon  Gedric^  Athelatane^  Wa» 

could  make  an  immortal  play —  ba,  Onrth,  and  the  Norman  De 

which  no  dramatist  ever  could  ont  Bracy,  Front  de  Bcsnf,  Prince  Joho^ 

of  those  gems  of  narrative  romance  Coeur  de  Lion  f    With  what  ooo- 

—  *  Ivanhoe  *    and    '  Eenilworth.'  summate  knowledm   of  real  lifh 

But  if  Scott  did  not  exhibit  a  even  the  gentle  insipid  virtoei  of 

depth  and  subtlety  proportioned  to  Ivanhoe  are  indicated  as  the  ne- 

the  wide  wope  of.  hia  genius^  in  the  cessary  link  between  the  Bazoo 


tbetio. 


elsewhere  in  his  own),  any- 
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ud  Xormanl  It  is  ew  thus  to  In  the  doctrine  I  have  elsewhere 
tkii  daj.  The  man  who  yields  to  laid  down  — that  the  p^t  artist 
what  moat  be  — who  deeerts  the  seeks  generals  and  not  partionUrs, 
lopentitioai  adherenee  to  what  avoids,  in  art,  the  exact  portraitares 
hs  been  Ibr  an  aoqiteoenoe  in  of  individoals,  and  seeks,  in  select- 
what  is-— has  always,  when  hon-  ing  individoals,  great  representative 
ooiable  mod  sincere,  a  something  types  of  hamanity  —  then  the  Cla- 
in  Mm  of  an  Itanhoe  or  a  Wa-  verhoiue  of  Soott  is  to  be  regarded, 
vor^y.  not  as  Ohiverhoose  alone,  but  as  the 

KnowMp  of  the  world  never  idealised  type  of  the  hanghty  Cava- 
fanaka  Walter  Scott,  and  in  him  lier,  with  hia  faolts  and  merits; 
it  is  always  idealised  up  to  the  and  Barley  is  not  Borkry  alone,  bat 
poiat  of  dramatic  nanrative^  and  no  the  type,  also  idealised,  of  the  &na- 
nirtber.  His  kings  speak  according  tical  Roundhead,  with  all  the  hero- 
to  all  ov  popular  associations  with  ism  of  his  zeal,  even  when  maddened 
those  kinn  —  his  nobles  are  alwavs  by  the  extravagances  of  his  sect 
Bobles,  idealised  as  poetry  should  A  man  of  Walter  Scott's  opinions 
idealise  nobles^ his  pessants,  al-  must  have  been,  indeed,  a  large- 
ways  peasants,  idealised  as  poetry  minded  man  of  the  world — and  an 
mid  idealise  peasants;  but  in  artist,  sovereign  in  the  impartiality 
both  DoUe  and  peasant,  no  ideal-  of  art,  before  he  could  have  given 
vko%  pnaam  destroys  what  I  may  to  Balfour  of  Burlev  that  claim  to 
ssl  tu  praotioal  side  of  truth  in  moral  reverence  which  no  writer 
ehataclef.  Scott's  kings  may  be  a  on  the  Oavalier  ^  of  the  question 
Utile  mora  kingly  than  a  leveller  ever  before  save  to  a  RoundhttuL 
flsis  them;  stiU  their  fbibles  are  Compare  Hndibras  to  Walter  Scott, 
sot  diiigiiised,  and  they  are  never  and  at  once  you  see  the  distino- 
stUM  and  over-purpled.  His  pea-  tion  between  the  satfa^eal  partisan 
Hols  mvw  be  a  little  wittier  and  and  the  world-wise  poet,  who,  seek- 
Aacper  than  a  fine  gentleman  dis-  ing  through  the  world  whatever  of 
esfers  peasants  to  be;  still  they  grand  or  beautiful  his  wisdom  can 
tie  not  falsilied  Into  epigrammatists  discover,  exalts,  indeed,  but  never 
or  dedaimersL  His  humanity,  like  mocks,  beauty  or  ^odeur  wherever 
Shshapcara^  Is  always  genial  and  he  finds  it;  and  is  himself  uncon- 
isda^cnt  Hence,  despite  his  strong  scioos,  in  the  divine  imj^rtiality  of 
pmeal  opinioufl^  the  wondrous  im-  art,  that  he  has  sometimes  placed 
MrtisUty  with  which,  as  an  artist,  the  most  enduring  elements  of 
M  biiii0i  oat  the  grand  heroic  fea-  grandeur  on  the  side  to  which,  in 
taw  which  belong  to  the  chosen  the  opinions  of  his  owb  actual  life, 
wpisssulatlyes  of  either  party.  It  he  is  most  opposed.  Does  Homer 
ii  tme  that  he  exalts  overmuch  the  more  favour  the  Greelcs  or  Trojans  ? 
Oivalier  aocomplishments  of  Glaver-  — that  is  a  fair  diepute  with  scholars, 
hw,  hot  then  be  brings  hito  fuller  But  the  secret  of  his  preference  is 
light  than  history  reveals  the  Bound-  really  locked  within  his  own  breast 
hnd  grandeur  of  Borley.  It  is  true  Certainly  he  must  (whether  he  was 
that  the  enielty  of  the  one  vanishes  one  Homer  or  a  minstrel^  of  Ho- 
offfmoeh,  aocordiog  to  strict  his-  mers)  have  had  a  partisan's  prefer- 
lory,  ia  gracefhl,  lovable  curves  of  enoe  for  one  or  the  other,  but  if 
chifakie  beauty;  but  it  is  also  true  the  Trojan,  how  impartially  he  com- 
thst  the  ftfOciOQS  fiuiatidsm  of  the  pels  our  admiration  of  Achilles!  — 
Mhsr  faoishes  amid  the  awe  man  If  the  Greek,  how  impartially  he 
■hrafs  fBeb  for  oonsdentions  convio-  centres  our  tenderness  and  sym- 
tioss  and  indomitable  xeaL  Clave^  pathy  upon  Hector  I  Such  impar- 
hosnb Soott  h  more  beautiful  than  tiality  is  the  highest  exposition  of 
hs  was  lo  lifh — Barley  more  sub-  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  also 
Has;  io  both  the  author  is  artis-  of  poetic  art  Both  these  seeming 
tiesl^  right  For,  if  I  do  not  err  opposites  meet  at  the  same  point  in 

TQUZdT.  u 
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the  drele  of  haman  Intelleet — Viz.,  has  done  id  that  elaborated  ooolnil 

that  reipect  for  humanity  in  which  between  Jamca  IL  and  WQliw  aid 

are  mer^  and  lost  all  the  eeotirian  Marj»  which  no  pomp  of  ^fadn 

diff^n6es  of  actual  individoal  Ufa  can  recoooite  to  the  RadH%  mm 

Oolv  where  thh  pdnt  ii  teaohed  do  of  Joatioe  and  tnith.  Tha  man  thi 

we  have  knowledge  of  the  world  or  character  of  Jamei  (not  m  kbf 

poetic  art  at  its  grandest  fmieOi  oolf,  bat  u  man)  k- remomWj 

And  this  troth  ie,  periiapei  tot  blackened — in  order  to  beigktaDv 

Bhown  bj  a  reference  to  historiana.  by  that  effect  of  contrast  whfch  ii 

History,-  in  its  highest  ideal,  re-  the  fiiTOarite  artiiioe    of  forank 

qaires  an  immense  knowledge  of  rhetoric,  the  effblgenea  of  Mght  ss 

the  world;  it  requires  also  seme-  laTishly  thrown  around  ateiy  phsss 

thing  of  the  genios  and  heart  6f  a  of  frosty  character  In  'WiHisa— ths 

poet,  though  n  avoids  poetical  Ibrm  more  it  oSbnds  ns  to  find  onl|y  ths 

^that  is,  the  difference  between  an  oratorical  advocato  wherOt  smM 

accurate  chronicler  and  a  great  his-  in  the  tribonal  of  histoiw,  we  'hid 

torian  is  to  be  found  partly  in  know-  looked  for    the   Impartial  jti^ 

ledge,  not  only  of  dry  facts,  but  of  And  here  our  reason  is  the  mi 

the  motives  and  practical  conduct  fortified  against  abose  of  clomM 

of  mankind,  and  partly  In  the  sea-  bj  the  instfaicts  of  the  -  nnmnri 

sonable  doquence,  not  of  mere  dio-  human    heart     Politioal  leamss 

tioo,  but  of  thought  and  sentiment,  abound  to  juiiiff  a  peopia  fof  d» 

which  is  never  to  be  found  In  a  posing  a  despotlo  aodf  bigdIsd-hiK 

num  who  has  in  him  nothhig  of  the  and  {dadng  on  lua  throne^  la  m 

poet's  nature.  Yet  a  historian  may  exclusion  <»  the  son  wIm^  aeesdta 

possess  a  high  degree  of  both  these  to  customary  right  woold  sassai 

essentials,  but  failing  of  the  highest,  to  the  vacancy,  his  danfalsr  sii 

at  which  both  should  conjoin — viz.,  the  foreign  prinea  she  had  maiM 

impartiality — the  world  cannot  ac-  But  it  is  a  vain  emkavoor  to  lhs« 

cept  him  as  an  anthority.  For  this  that  the  ambltiooa  princa  Md  tti 

reason,  whOe  admiring  their  bril-  heartless  daughter  were  paisfSM 

liant  qualities  as  writers  on  history,  of  disinterested  goodnesi  and  s» 

no  Ju8^thinkittg  man  can  ever  re-  qdsite  fBSlin^    Bo  long  aa  hmm 

cognise  the  authority  of  a  histo-  nature  Is  hnsBao  natore^  it  wB  Is 

rian  in  Hume  or  Hacaulay.  Scott,  out  of  the  power  of  gaiiial  la  n» 

though  a  writer  of  romance,  and  der  WHHam  and  Maiy  artaMsisrf 

having  in  his  actual  life  politioal  lovely  diaraetera  in  the  cm  • 

opinions  quite  as  strong  as  those  those  who  learn  at  tlidr  own  Martk 

01  Macaulay  or  Hume — yet,  partly  stones   to  believe   that  ■halsisi 

from  a  frank  commune  with  the  punishment  a  man,  be  ha  Uhf 

world  in  all  its  dasies  and  divi-  peasant^  may  deserve,  St  is  net  hi 

siooB,  partly  fh>m  thh  compulsion  tiis  own  daoghter,  nor   Ihr  M 

of  his  art^  which  ordabed  him  to  daushterli  husband,  to  be  aDha  Ai 

seek  what  wss  grand  or  beautifbl  punishers  and  tha  profitons  hf  Ai 

on  either  side  of  conflicting  opinion,  punishment 

conveys  infinitely  fairer  views  of  Scott,  then,  has  a  mcrH  nsi 

historical  character  than  either  of  among  even  great  historiaM^sst 

these  IQustrions  writen  of  history,  istie  impartialify.  Ha  Ina  a  madl 

Scott,  b  a  romance,  could  not  have  too^  rare  among  even  great  aoisl 

fallen  into  such  Ydtairean  abase-  tets  — a  knowledge  of  tha  worti  ai 

meats  of  the  grand  principle  of  re-  hibited  through  such  ^rpea-oT  chsi 

liffious  fUth  as  those  bto  which  acter  as  are  not  eflhoeabis  by  (hi 
Hume  descended  when  he  treats  of  mutations  of  time   aad  maaan 

the  great  Puritans  of  the  dvil  wars.  There  Is,  hi  this  laal^  a  lemaiksMl 

Nor  could  Scott,  in  a  romance,  have  distbction  between  Seott  and  Ml 

so  perverted  the  calm  judicial  fbno-  ing,  though  Fielding  dsscrihss  %k 

tions  of  histoiy  as  Lord  Macaulay  manners  (A  his  own  time,  and  Ssoll 
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Oow  of  eArller  aga;  and  yet,  not  oonmltted  by  Soott  Thoagh 
lai]gdj  18  Fielding's  knowledge  of  many  of  hia  more  broadly  hamor- 
tho  irorid  was  displayed,  that  know-  ons  charaoters  have  the  diaadvan- 
kdlge  is  at!U  more  eomprebensiye  tage,  for  ooemopoUtan  aooeptatioo, 
ki  Seott  In  Soott  there  is  a  finer  of  expressing  tbemaolTea  in  a  Scotch 
Might  into  those  dementi  of  social  dialect,  only  partially  known  to  the 
Baoaen  whieb  are  oermanent,  not  Englian,  and  soareely  possible  to 
flsBlinff^gen^,  and  not  partica*  translate  into  a  foreign  language 
lai;  2.Dd  hia  anrrey  of  the  aooiety  without  loss  to  their  subtler  traits 
sf  jMt  ffanea  owed  its  breadth  and  of  personality,  still  they  suggest 
Ub  vniainnitade  to  his  peroeptfons  paralleb  and  likenesses  among  liu- 
aod  ezpericBee  of  society  in  his  man  beings  in  whatever  society  we 
sam  thML    He  gives  us  innumer-  are  thrown.  As  bng  as  the  world 
able  ennplea  of  the  dass  of  gentle-  lives  there  will  be  Major  Dalgetties 
nen  and  gentlewomen ;  and  they  and  Andrew  Fairservices.    1  am 
are  alwrn  trathftil  to  the  enduring  here  opposing  characters  in  either 
tfeah  of  that  elass — Idmls  which  novelist  whkm  may  be  said  to  ez- 
.'■>  daiM  of  time  or  scene  can  ren-  emplify  knowledge  of  the  world  ; 
der  obamete.    But  Fldding  is  not  where  another    knowledge  is  re- 
baopyla  the  portmlts  of  his  ladies  quired  ~  a  knowledge  more  apper- 
.«  gentlemen.    There  is  no  age  tainfog  to  metaphysical  philosophy, 
af  ■annen  (n  which  a  Tom  Jones  and  requiring  a  depth  of  reflection 
.mid  %ol  be  aomewhat  vnlgar,  and  which  Scott  very  seldom  exhibits  — 
. Ladj  Bellaaton  an  offensive  libel  Fielding  aohievea  characters  which 
'^n  voomdiood ;  wiiile,  in  his  most  Scott  could  not  have  analysed  with 
jsMUv    and    ftunoos    characters,  the  same  skill  ;  and  in  those  char- 
.  t4pa  from  lower  j^rades  of  life^  acters   Fielding  creates  types  of 
"nUtilg  laTisbes  his  glorious  hu-  generalities  that  are  never  obsolete. 
'  .sMT  and  Ua  rich  vitali^  of  creative  TVitness  the  masterly  exposition  of 
|awir,too  nrooh  on  forms  that  are  cant  in  Blifil — witness  the  playfol 
\^Mt  large  ttpea  of  mankind,  but  but  profound  satire  on  scholastic 
^tesHiiy  Individuals  growing  out  of  disputations  in  tlie  bold  sketches 
'"^i  ^edU  period  in  manners,  which,  of  Thwadium  and  Square — witness 
'jpsfCrtheleBSL  they  are  two   ezcep-  also  that  soblime  irony  upon  false 
'.iSBBl  to  diaracterise.    And  when,  greatness  which,  in  *  Jonathan  Wild,* 
^.jlpt'  a  few  years  afterwards,  we  look  exemplifies  the  moat  refined  reason- 
^^anad  lo  see  the  likenesses  of  these  ings  through  the  rudest  parables, 
.lasfei^  we  eannot  disoover  them,  and  in  the  wild  poetry  of  its  bur- 
'.lloii  regarded  in  itself,  what  a  lesque  approaches  the  dignity  of  the 
%satfoii  of  hmnorons  phantasy  is  heroic  which  it  mocks.  In  *Jona- 
^  TlMNi  Adama  I  But  probably,  not  than  Wild,'  Fielding  is  Fielding 
^  tfen  In  thftt  day,  nor  in  any  day,  plm  Luoian  and  Swift,  and  rival- 
,.waa  Paraoo  Adams  a  fair  type  of  the  ling  at  times  even  the  point  and 
^bglirii  eonntry  clergyman;  and  if  poliBh  of  Voltaire. 

were  Myit  wonld  still  not  be  one     There  was,  however,  this  differ- 
l3KtoB  typea  of  a  dass  which  re-  enoe    between    Scott  and  Field- 
..;mafai  uadterable  in  its  main  essen-  ing  in  their  treatment  even  of  hu- 
V  fidsL '  No  hnman  being  that  re-  morons  character :  Fielding,  where 
ariada  na  of  Parson  Adams  could  greatest  — as  in  Blifil,  Thwacknm, 
'  jmt  warn  disoover.    In  a  leaser  de-  Square,  Jonathan  Wild  — is  sati- 
^pm  tivi  name  remark  may  be  ap-  rical.    He  debases,  to  a  oertain 
^.|BBd  .to' Sqnbe  Western,  and  even  degree,  high    conceptions  of  Itu- 
ja  Tailridge.    This  fault  in  Fidd-  mauity,  in  polling  down  the  false 
JiB^  BBOio  broadly  humorous  char-  pretences  of   impostors.  Deoonim 
^/p^tes^  If  m  fiinlt  (as,  with  profound  itself,    that    necessary  accompani- 
\  asiteeuea  fo  that  magnificent  writer,  ment  to  social  virtoe,  does  not 
'  I  eoneelTB  it  to  be),  i^  at  an  events,  quite  escape   the  contempt  with 
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which  we  regard  Blifil  as  Its  spari-  deeper  conviction  of  that  c 
ouSk  representative.  The  laagh  at  tion  and  tecdemeBi  whidi 
Thwackom  and  8qaare  leaves  a  ments  owe  to  the  masses -t 
certain  ridlcnle  on  the  highest  in-  ern  ;  and,  on  the  other  h 
qalries  of  Intellectual  philosophy;  attempt  to  erase  from 
and,  however  happily  fislse  heroism  deties  the  veneration  daa 
may  be  bnrle»qned  and  bantered  in  own  ancient  foandatioDi^  % 
'Jonathan  Wild/  still  the  aspira-  stitnte  iostesd  (for  men  t 
tions  of  yoath  would  fall  to  a  innovating  never  can  get  li 
level  injartons  to  the  grandeur  of  homage  due  to  antiquity  . 
the  people  from  which  that  youth  kind)  a  spurioos,  ignorant , 
sprang,  if  the  boy  could  regard  as  tions  worship  of  old  beatlM 
the  true  parallels  to  thieves  and  lies,  had  awakened  a  desimi 
pickpockets  a  Julius  Canar  or  an  and  recur  to  the  genaina  k 
Alexander  the  Great  But  Scott,  of  our  own  northern  Chriitl 
like  Shakespeare,  deals  very  spar-  The  first  idea  of  this  itv 
ingly  in  satire ;  in  his  employment  caught  by  GhateanbriaiM 
of  humour  he  never  debases  anv  of  *  Genie  dn  Ghristlanismo'-* 
those  ideals,  tiie  reverence  of  which  which,  despite  a  thoosand 
improves  or  exalts  society.  If  his  sentimental  exaggeration 
humorous  characters  examined  alone  flated  styles  seized  hold  on 
provoke  a  smile  at  their  cowardice  because  it  fulfilled  a  want 
or  selfishness,  beside  them  there  al-  age,  and  had,  at  its  first  jfi 
ways  soar  great  images  of  valour  directly  —  has  now,  when  i 
and  generosity.  And  in  this  dis-  the  work,  indirectlj^  —  an  . 
tinction  I  think  he  shows  both  the  eflfect  upon  the  sentiment  of 
superior  beauty  of  his  poetic  art,  Endowed  with  a  highii 
and  the  more  dispassionate  and  ob-  genius,  adopting  a  form 
jective  survey  or  mankind  which  more  popular,  and  pnidai 
belongs  to  his  knowledge  of  the  taste  far  more  masoahne  tft 
world.  Certainly  Scott,  like  Shake-  teaubriand's,  Scott  rose  tn  i 
speare  and  Goethe,  had  the  ad  van-  reverenoe  to  what  is  beat  in 
tage  of  living  in  a  very  noble  age^  jiennine  antiquity  with  wU 
and  in  an  age  which,  on  the  whole,  m  our  own  genuine  modii 
was  eminently  oondliatory.  An  of  thought  And  this  is  i 
age  that  enabled  a  writer  to  regard  chief  merit  of  his  afilfisnl 
Napoleon  and  Wellington  as  his  and  the  main  canse  of  hh 
contemporaries,  was  certainly  one  ant  popularity  throngboni 
which  made  heroism  familiar  to  — that  be  was  at  onoa  oon 
the  common  talk  of  the  day.  But  and  liberal  in  the  DoMest 
it  was  also  a  conciliatory  age.  Even  dtber  hackneyed  word  < 
in  the  midst  of  the  European  war  tive  in  his  conception  and : 
many  circumstances  tending  to  ure  of  those  great  denmnts 
soften  violent  dissensions  between  Christian  Past  which  eaeh  K 
honest  and  thoughtful  minds  were  community  of  Europe  baa  i 
in  operation.  There  had  grown  up  in  its  progresdve  daid 
a  spirit  of  tolerance  in  rdigious  liberd  in  the  respect  ha  i 
opinions  which  was  dmost  wholly  dl  that  can  advanoa  onr 
new  in  our  modern  era;  for  the  destinies  tbroqghoat  tha  \ 
tolerance  which  Yoltdre  demanded  to  valour,  to  honooTt  to  as 
for  the  propagandists  of  Deism  he  Though  his  intdleot  did  'l 
certainly  denied  to  the  preachers  of  him  to  philosophissb 
Christianity.  Out  of  dl  the  orimes  all-comprehending  .bninan 
and  the  madness  of  the  latter  days  achieved  the  large  resnltg  i 
of  the  French  Bevdntion  there  sophy.  Here  is  bis  advank 
had  arisen,  dmost  unconsciously,  Byron,  who  had  in  renaih 
a  greater  respect  for  humanity— a  gree  the  temperaomt  whk 
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to   pbnosophifle,  but  wanted 

diiciplioe  of  intellect  ^hich 
■neMrj  for  the  attainment 
pUkMophy.  But  great  poets 
V  philoioplilie  in  vain ;  and 
I  in  pUIoaophy  Lord  Byron 
md  a  purpose  not  designed 
VbamHr.  with  many  hxAU  of 
|L  and  eren  alovenly  com- 
WHkg  and  with  notions  of  cri- 
■  aa  looie  and  inaocorate  aa 
I  «U  bis  notions  of  abstract 
magf  Lord  Byron  expressed 
■Htfaing,  In  form  more  charm- 

dc^la  its  faults,  than  the 
d  had  vet  known,  which  the 
d  had  long  wanted  to  hear 
svpd,  sod  for  which,  at  that 
ripl  day,  the  world  desired  an 
nm.  For  if  there  be  a  truth 
t»  world  everlastingly  general, 

fterefon  eternally  poetical,  it 
hi  Abaolate  futility  and  hollow- 

ft  earthly  objects  and  sensual 
pH^— in  fact  that  this  world 
gfid  thing  if  held  in  reference 
iBmr,  and  a  miserable  thing  if 
Byron's  poetry  is  the  ezpres- 

Of  fluit  truth  more  palrably, 
I  to  the  conception  of  orainary 
■%  thim  it  had  been  hitherto 
BipBdt  except  by  the  Preacher, 
i  neh  ii  human  nature,  that  if 
Mag  b  to  be  said  with  effect 
■4  the  pleasures  of  the  world, 
■Hk  have  it  said  by  some  one 
'Mid  oommand  them.  We 
ivVen  we  read  an  anecdote  of 
^mdk  poet  ^0,  at  the  ^  of 
1^  aalli  00  the  ladies  of  his  ao- 
ilnee  to  tdl  them  that  he  has 
■iaed  hli  worship  to  the  god- 

isf  Lore :  We  should  not  laugh 
0  imthcr  feel  an  interest  in  the 
m  poet  —  probably  not  half  so 
fa  poet  as  the  old  one  — who 
ipld  that  he  abjured  the  same 
Irii  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight 
m  lAolidre  produced  his  '  Mis- 
■ifc^*  it  was  supposed  that  he 
llSl  to  portray  himself  as  Al- 
ii Hw  play  was  not,  at  first, 
ipM.  What  more  natural  than 
t  a  poor  pUyer  should  be  a  mis- 
mmT  But  a  rumour  spresd 
k  Akeata  was  meant  for  a  great 
aod  then  the  popular  interest 
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was  excited.  What  more  extraordi- 
nary than  that  a  great  duke  should 
be  a  misanthrope  ?  So  with  Byron's 
verse.  A  truth  profound,  and,  in 
itself,  intensely  reli^ions^  was  flung 
forth  without  religious  sentiment  — 
nay,  rather  in  daring  soepticism-^by 
a  man  who  possessed  all  which  the 
world  adulates,  and  who  mourned 
or  mocked  its  nothingness  ;  —  the 
young  noble,  of  lofty  birth,  and  of 
a  beauty  so  rare  that  only  two  types 
of  masculine  beauty,  which  painters 
display,  can  match  it — viz.,  those  of 
Napoleon  and  Raffielle!  Here  was 
a  picture  which  brought  out  with 
striking  force  the  moral,  imbedded 
in  the  midst  of  poetry,  perhaps 
more  striking  to  a  thoughtful  mind 
because  it  was  not  enforced  by  an 
austere  preacher,  but  came  as  a  wail 
from  the  lips  of  a  sceptic.  What 
Goethe  has  said  of  Byron  I  believe 
to  be  true  —  viz.,  He  was  essen- 
tially a  bom  poet^"  He  had  very 
little  art,  very  little  of  the  ordinary 
knowledge  which  is  essential  to 
most  writers,  whether  in  prose  or 
verse.  One  has  but  to  read  his 
Letter  in  defence  of  Pope  against 
Bowles,  to  perceive  that  he  bad 
never  learnea  the  elementary  laws 
of  criticism.  His  book-learning 
was  not  only  inferior  to  that  of 
Dryden,  or  even  of  Pope,  but  to 
that  of  any  modem  writer  of  mark 
in  any  country,  with  the  solitary 
exception  of  Bnrna  And  even 
when  we  speak  of  him  as  a  bora 
poet,  we  must  allow  that  his  earli- 
est poems  do  not  equal  in  merit 
Pope's  imitation  of  Horace  at  the 
age  of  fourteen.  But  poetry  is  not 
like  music.  In  music  a  great  com- 
poser shows  what  is  in  him  while 
ne  is  a  child  —  in  poetry  the  bora 
poet  may  long  Unger  before  he 
chances  on  his  rightful  ntterancei 
Byron  did  not  linger  long  —  he 
chanced  on  an  utterance  that  en- 
thralled Europe  before  he  was 
twenty-seven.  Of  all  our  great 
poets  since  Milton,  Byron  and  Scott 
are  at  once  tbe  most  recognised  by 
foreign  nations,  and  yet  owe  the 
least  to  foreign  poets.  They  owed 
nothhig  to  the  French,  yet  of  all 
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oar  poeti  ilnj  are  those  whom  the  wlieii  T  am  traatiog  of  Hin 
Freoob  moft  oondetoeod  to  imitate,  ledge  of  the  world,  Dring  lie 
If  the  FKDph  DOW  stady  Shake-  the  obligation  ia  that  adii 
Bpear«^  it  is  beoanee  Soott  aod  Byron  in  the  literature  Ikmfliaili 
allDied  them  to  etady  EngllBb.  which  we  at  thia  day  owe 

The  extent  ta  which  I  have  al-  Greek  and  Latin  antnon.  :] 
ready  taxed,  ia  thia  Eeaay,  the  pa-  one  of  their  merita  wkU 
tience  of  readera  the  gentot— if,  seryee  to  keep  them  evcri 
indeed,  that  patience  has  not  long  in  vogoe,  and  more  enapl 
fiinoe  refiased  to  pay  the  impost —  distingaiahes  their  genioa  fin 
will  not  permit  me  the  mention  of  of  other  antiqua  raoeBi 
some  modem  writers  whose  daims  Oriental  or  Northern,  than  % 
to  knowledge  of  the  world,  as  shown  and  air  of  highly  d?iliiai 
in  their  pages,  ought  not  to  be  ig-  pean  gentlemen  in  a  highlfr  * 
Dored.  Bat  the  title  of  my  Essay  Eoropean  world  ? 
implies  selection,  and  selection  mast  The  secret  of  what  la  ealli 
be  always  arbitrary.  Not  haTioff  taste  eonsists  In  the  bar 
room  for  all,  I  most  be  contented  combination  of  manHnesB  0 
with  representative  examples.  I  meat  with  elqpanoe  of  (brpn 
regret  even  more  than  the  omission  coald  snm  np  the  genend  1 
of  some  modem  writers,  that  I  can-  ancient  literature  by  one  Mi 
not  widen  the  scope  of  my  oriticism  tion,  I  shoald  say  thai  It  ' 
by  adequate  reference  to  the  ancient  expression  of  a  .  nature  him 
—  viz.,  the  Latin  and  Greek.  Bat  cal,  highly  imaginative^  a 
even  the  fragments  left  to  us  of  by  a  commnne  with  men  ef 
Publius  Syros,  who  is  said  to  have  able  common  sense  acooaloi 
been  the  special  delight  of  Julias  the  atriotness  of  scholaMl 
Cffisar,  the  intist  eonsommate  man  ing,  aod  ripened  by  intereon 
of  the  world  who  ever  lived,  would  the  living  world.  In  aoeiel 
justify  a  critical  essay  as  lengthened  characterised  by  the  oonUc 
as  this.  Those  fragmenta  consist  checks  of  a  highly  accompli 
bat  in  apothegms,  many  of  which,  cietv  fastidiously  alive  to  t} 
ascribed  to  Syros,  are  probably  at-  of  language  and  to  bombslsl 
tribotable  to  others;  vet  the  very  timent,  the  fanoy  even  of 
imputation  to  him  of  sayings  so  the  reason  even  of  pare  IbIs 
exquisite,  attests  his  rank  as  the  u)t  to  run  riot.  Both  the  f 
sayer  of  exquisite  things.  And  the  the  other  will  tend  to  fonsl 
sentences  thos  collectively  fathered  we  call  the  Practical,  nA 
upon  him,  evince  a  solidity  and  a  saking  it,  to  depart  mm  li 
splendour  of  intellect  surpassing  all  Ideal ;  for  the  true  Ideal 
which  we  can  discover  in  Terence  and  noble  chivalrous  lover  of  thi 
PlantuB,  and  proving,  not  so  much  tjoal  — loth  to  quarrel  w 
the  amazing  combination  of  wit  and  earthly  partner,  ever  aedkfDg 
sagacity  in  the  writer —  since  we  are  divorce,  but  to  raise  to  ita  tfa 
not  snre  that  they  aU  belong  to  the  that  less  Ugh-bora  bride  to 
writer  assigned  —  as  the  amszing  for  better  or  for  worae^  it  Is  1 
civilisation  of  the  age  out  of  which  rily  allied, 
they  grew,  whosoever  the  writer  ow,  when  we  speak,  in  ( 
might  be.  And  it  ia  these  firsg^  mal  schoola^  of  ouiasic  tmk 
unents,  so  little  familiar  to  even  tM  solemnly  commend  to  oar  J 
learned,  that  By^ney  Smith,  telling  listeners  a  study  of  the  das 
us  how  the  *  Edinbqrgh  Review '  thorsj  we  cannot,  onless  wi  i 
came  to  be  started,  says,  We  took  most  servile  of  pedants,  m 
oar  present  grave  motto  firom  Fab-  imply  any  other  dieek  M 
lias  Byrua,  of  whom  none  of  ns,  I  divine  freedom  and  play  or  i 
am  sure,  had  ever  read  a  single  ation,  so  bold  in  the  dassla 
line;"— it  is  these  fragmenta  which,  than  that  which,  even  in  tt 
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iwn  of  cb«ioftl  literature,  garded  as  a  claas,  a  fmeral  body, 

vfodge  of  man  in  his  high-  preserve    sufficient    affinities  with 

I  of  intoUeetnal  refinement  hamao  nature  to  secure  what  may 

BM  in  whieh  the  Poet  lived,  be  caltod  the  trnthfalncfls  of  art 

00  Lis  phantasies.  If  Ho-  to  the  inventions  of  their  f&noy. 
iftsd,  as  Herodotns  implies  They  rarely  forsake  the  Practical, 
Aa  gods  whom  Greece  wor-  as  Goethe  vnderstood  the  word, 
and  who  have  long  since  when  he  applies  it  to  the  genius 

he   also  n^resented,  in  of   the    ever-idealising   Schiuer  — 

alterable   types,  the  men  meaning  thereby  the  strong  sense 

m  still  behold.  Bat  what,  which  praetiealtm  the  ideal  to  the 

end,  we  mean  to  inculcate  common  svmpathies    and  compre- 

paf^ls  in  commending  to  hension  of  moltitodes;  while  the 

1  Btody  of  the  classics,  is  classic  prose-writers  —  though  the 
ndness  of  taste  and  iadg-  severest  of  them,  as  historians  or 
Uflh  is  formed  by  inter-  philosophers,  sometimes  desert  rea- 
lot  with  one  single  writer  son  for  &ncy  with  a  licence  we 
Mr,  but  with  a  literature  sboald  be  sorry  nowadays  to  con- 
l  over  many  oentories,  and  cede  to  guides  in  philosophy  and 

whole    representing    that  anthorities  in  history — still  embody 

9g   union   of   imagination  a  mass  of  solid  traths,  social  and 

oiling  which  forms  tne  pre-  moral,  which  makes  them  perennially 

:  oharacteristio  of  ancient  modem  in  what  we  call  Knowledge 

literature.    In  this  nnion  of  the  world, 

are  is  more  dasiic  than  the  Classic  literature,  in  short,  is  so 

to  whom  his  romance  is  essentially    characterised    by  that 

Formalists  to  be  opposed,  liberal  suavity  which  Cicero  terms 

atyle  or  form  there  is  a  "urbanitas,"  in  contradistinction  to 

for  a  common  standard  of  whatever   is   narrow-minded,  rude^ 

lich  it  is  the  privilege  of  underbred,  snperfine,  and  provin- 

nei  to  bestow.  How-  cial  —  so  thoroughly  the  literature 

inglish  admire  Shake-  of  gentlemen  in  whatsoever  phase 

m  should  hesitate  before  of  societv  or  period  of  time  the 

nanded  his  form  and  style  stem  of  humanity  can  put  forth  the 

»odel.  In  truth,  we  should  flower  of  gentleman  —  that  the  most 

)r  rebuke  the  writer  who  polished  communities  of  Europe  to 

I  to  imitate  the  form  of  this  day  concur  in  the  superstitious 

f"  belief  that  there  is  somethmg  want- 


 We  should  cry  "off"   

nliiiicB  who  aped  his  walk,  ing  in  the  tone,  spirit,  breeding  bv 

wage   dead,  and   therefore  which  gentlemen  are  distinguished, 

settled,  has  alone  the  pre-  in  the  man  who,  whatever  his  birth 

of  suggesting  to  all  living  or  his  talente,  is  utterly  ignorant  of 

Bah  of  form  which  are  cos-  the  classics, 
ii,  not  national— which  can      In  public  life^  especially,  such 

ly  copied  by  none,  yet  afford  ignorance  appears  to  make  itself 

laof  taste  to  all  felt  An  orator  in  whom  it  exists 

while  the  dassio  poete  au-  rarely  £ails  to  say  something  that 

the  highest  flights  to  which  jars  on  the  taste  or  alienates  the 

1  imagination  can  soar —  sympathy  of  an  audience  in  which 

kh^  throw  open  the  gates  gentlemen  form  the  majority.  The 

aapenatural,  admitting  fa-  audience  does  not  detect  ^hy—- 

oompanionship  with   cteities  does  not  pedantically  exclaim,  ''This 

mphs  and  Imws  and  satyrs  orator  knows  notlung  af  Greek  and 

siDg  the  xeabn  of  fable  to  Latin  r  they  rather  mutter,  ''This 

Mi  aa   remote   from   this  orator  does  not  know  gaiUemen;" 

of  hoi  as  the  wildest  ro-  or,    He  has  mixed  very  little  with 

ean  desire  — they  still,  re-  the  great  world.'* 
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Cicero  fioelj  observes,  Inter  States  of  Ameriea  have  prodoa 
hanc  ritam  perpolitam  humanitate,  anthon  remarkable  for  Dnmber  m 
nihil  tarn  interest  quam  jus  at^e  ezcelleoce,  coDsideriiur  the  bcfehc 
vis/*  And  it  is  jus  atque  vis  which  of  period  daring  which  the  ADsria 
seem,  as  a  whole,  to  form  the  style  Bepnblio  has  existed— teraarhrt 
by  which  classic  literatnre  expresses  even  for  national  originality,  eo 
^vitamperpoliiam.  ^sidering  the  disadvantage  or  wri 

Probablv  knowledge  of  the  worid,  ing  in  a  language  appropriated  i 
in  its  widest  and  healthiest  derel-  ready  to  endaring  masterpieosi 
opment,  is  not  often  exhibited  bv  the  parent  State.  Bnfc  while 
writers  in  states  of  society  in  which  science  and  phikisophical  disei 
there  do  not  exist  at  once  a  tolerant  sion,  in  theology,  in  poetry,  ai 
freedom  of  opinion,  if  not  of  iosti-  prose  fiction,  democratic  Ameriea 
tutfons  — as  the  former  freedom,  at  rich  in  works  which  eommand  Ji 
least,  existed  in  France  even  under  admiration,  the  main  fanlt  ai  h 
the  old  regime — and  the  poliriied  authorship,  and  indeed  of  her  stall 
language  wnich  that  opinion  ao-  manship,  in  dealing  with  fonk 
quires  from  the  converse  of  a  class  countries,  has  been  the  want  i 
raised  above  the  mercantile  busbess  that  comity  —  that  ineffiibly  nri»i 
of  life.  wisdom  which  has  its  expressioB 

Free  institutions  necessarily  tend  good-breeding,  and  without  wUi 
to  the  wider  range  and  securer  knowledge  of  the  world  has  the  a 
privilege  of  free  opinions.  The  of  a  clever  attorney  in  sharp  pn 
Greek  eupatrid  or  the  Roman  pa-  tice.  The  absence  of  a  fixed  m 
trician,  wno  had  to  court  the  votes  permanent  order  of  refined  iociel 
of  his  phyle,  or  of  his  clients,  could  with  its  smile  at  the  bombast  ai 
not  fail  to  acquire  a  large  and  liberal  balderdash  that  captivate  the  fs 
neauaintancesnip,  not  only  with  the  gar,  seems  to  lessen  the  quidc  pe 
selfish  interests,  but  with  the  nobler  ception  of  genius  to  the  bonndarii 
motive-spriDgs  of  impassioned  mul-  between  good  taste  and  bad;  i 
titudes,  such  as  is  shown  in  Thucy-  that,  when  I  read  the  printed  on 
dides  or  Cicero:  and  as  all  know-  tions  of  American  statesmen,  I  fli 
ledge  becomes,  as  it  were,  atmo-  a  sentence  of  whidi  a  Orattan  mfgl 
spheric,  and,  once  sdmitted  into  the  have  been  proud  followed  by 
common  air  of  a  place,  is  generally  tawdry  claptrap '  of  which  even 
inhaled;  so  even  poets,  aloof  from  Hunt  would  nave  been  ashaae 
the  arena  of  politicians,  caught  that  The  poets  of  this  grand  Aqgl 
generous  influence  from  the  ver^  Saxon  family,  escaping  from  tl 
breath  they  drew  in,  and  express  it  popular  life,  and  following  the  bh 
in  their  pages.  But  still  the  tone  in  the  retirement  of  their  grovei  i 
of  a  society  refined  by  aristocratic  their  closets,  eliminate  from  tfasi 
distinctions,  is  apparent  in  the  ele-  gracefhl  verse  knowledge  €i  II 
gance  with  which  the  classic  writers  world  altogether;  they  often  pUI 
otter  the  sentiments  popular  with  the  sophise  on  man  In  the  abetrao^  bi 
srowd.  they  neither  depict  In  thmr  dian 

But  if,  in  fomN  of  government  nor  adorn  in  their  lyrics,  nor  man 
which  exclude  free  political  inatitu-  ise,  in  their  didactio  vein,  upon  tl 
tions,  though  admitting  great  lati-  actual  world,  which  the  ideal  wori 
tude  of  literary  speech,  knowledge  surrounds  with  a  purer  atmo^hsp 
of  the  world  is  apt  to  become  too  but  from  which  it  draws  np  tl 
narrowed  to  that  of  a  pririleged  particles  it  incorporates  In  Its  tm 
circle,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  in  of  light,  or  the  vapours  It  retuna  l 
forms  of  government  so  popolar  dews.  Shakespeare  plaoea  alike 
u  to  exclude  admitted  difierences  Miranda  and  a  Stephano  In  the  Bi 
of  rank,  I  know  of  no  writen  in  chanted  Isle  which  has  Caliban  an 
whom  knowledge  of  the  world  is  a  Ariel  for  its  dwellers;  and  Horac 
conspicuous  attribute.   The  United  invokes  now  a  Tyndaris,  now 
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lifseoeDas,  to  tbe  oool  of  the  rallej 
RMDWit  with  the  pipe  of  Fannna 

Perhaps,  of  all  American  writers, 
in  TTashingtoD  IrTiog  the  polite  air 
of  the  man  of  the  Earopean  world 
ii  the  most  seen ;  bat  then,  of  all 
American  writers^  Washiogton  Ir- 
Tiog  Is  the  one  who  most  sedaloiuly 
imitated,  and  most  happily  canght, 
tbe  spirit  of  Earopean  writers 
formed  under  aristoci;^flc  as  well  as 
popular  infloences;  — of  all  Ameri- 
ean  writers  he  is  thas  the  least 
American.  In  fact,  Earopean  life, 
vhether  among  the  ancients,  as  in 
Athens  or  Rome,  or  among  the  mo- 
dem ciYilised  races,  straggles  per- 
petaally  for  the  political  ascendancy 
of  the  people,  but  ever  also  eeeks 
to  preserve  a  saperior  social  inflo- 
eooe  to  a  class  in  which  the  sense  of 
honour  is  an  ancestral  daty— the  ob- 
Krvance  of  polished  manners  a  tra- 
ditional charge.  And  if  ever,  In  any 
one  of  the  great  nations  of  Europe, 
neh  a  dasB  should  wholly  dieap- 
pear,  that  nation  will  lose  Its  dia- 
tinetive  Earopean  character. 

Knowledge  of  the  world.  In  its 
widest  signification,  is  the  know- 
ledge of  civilised  hamaoity ;  and 
its  artistic  expression  will  be  con- 
■mmate  in  proportion  as  Its  range 
conmrehends  what  is  most  general 
is  bnmanity,  and  Its  tone  renresents 
vhat  Is  most  refined  in  Avilised 
nannera.  By  knowledge  of  tbe 
world  we  mean  something  more 
than  knowledge  of  a  class,  whether 
the  clan  comprise  tbe  idlers  of  May 
Fair  or  the  operatives  of  Manches- 
ter. Bat  in  the  mind  of  a  great 
artist  selecting  either  May  F^ir  or 
Ifanchester  for  his  scene  and  his 
characters,  there  Is  no  demagogue's 
hatred  of  Idlers,  and  no  coxcomb's 
eoDtenpt  of  workmen.  Both  classes 
lepresent  sections  of  humanity 
wUch  go  back  to  the  earliest  date 
of  human  records,  and  may  possibly 
CDdwe  to  Its  last 

I  started  with  saying  that  know- 
kdn  of  tbe  worlo,  where  tbe 
woridli  condition  Is  not  nnhealth- 
fsl,  though  it  may  be  below  the 
average  morality  of^  sages,  and  mast 
comprehend  a  survey  of  error,  vice, 
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crime,  as  well  as  of  truth,  virtue, 
Innocence,  does  not  necessarily  viti- 
ate the  student  of  It,  any  bore  than 
the  study  of  the  human  ft*ame  viti- 
ates  the  pathologist.  Only  where 
the  society  to  which  the  range  of 
the  observer  is  confined  is  thorough- 
ly corrupt  would  it,  almost  of  neces- 
sity, infect  the  moral  health  of  its 
philosophical  student,  whether  by 
acquiescence  in  its  example,  as  may 
be  the  case  with  natures  too  jield- 
ing  and  soft,  or  by  scorn  and  wrath 
at  the  example,  as  would  be  the 
case  with  natures  too  irascible  and 
severe.  For,  as  I  have  before  said, 
however  jnstlv  provoked  scorn  and 
wrath  may  be,  no  mind  can  be 
habitually  in  a  state  of  scorn  and 
wrath  without  some  deterioration 
of  the  qualities  essential  to  vir- 
tue. **7ra,  pessimus  consultctr."  It 
would  be  difficult  to  reconcile  any 
notions  or  theories  of  human  good- 
ness with  creeds  from  which  indul- 
gence, charity,  tolerance,  philan- 
thropy are  excluded  as  unworthy 
compromises  with  human  evil. 

Now,  our  world  at  this  epoch, 
though  I  do  not  desire  to  flatter,  is 
certainlv  not  one  which  would  jus- 
tify Tbales  in  bidding  farewell 
to  it  If  we  consult  history  in 
an  unprejudiced,  unsuperstitious 
spirit,  I  do  not  think  we  shall  find 
tnat  the  world,  regarded  as  a  whole, 
has  ever  been  much  better  than  it 
is  now,  and  in  many  Important  re- 
spects it  has  been  much  worse.  I 
speak  more  especially  of  the  world 
in  my  own  country,  which  at  this 
moment  is  certainly  a  more  humane, 
peaceable,  orderly,  moral,  decorous, 
yet  good-natured  world,  than  it  ever 
seems  to  have  been,  from  the  date 
of  the  last  Qeorge  up  to  that  of  the 
first  William.  If  I  look  back  to 
the  chronicles  of  the  eighteenth 
century  —  nay,  if  I  look  back  only 
so  far  as  the  year  in  which  I  lefb 
college— I  am  startled  at  the  visible 
Improvement  I  do  not  say  that 
those  rare  individuals  who  stand 
forth  as  the  landmarks  of  time 
were  not  possibly  much  greater, 
and,  oonsidering  the  temptations 
that  begirt  them,  mach  better  than 
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individoalfl  nowadaja.  I  honour  sent  a  charity  as  that  which  makes 
the  reTereaee  to  noble  tombs  too  Shakespeare  and  Goethe  so  lovably 
implicitly  to  believe  that  any  liyiog  mild  and  so  Beoially  wise.  Still 
great  man  can  eqoal  a  dead  great  th^  world  is  the  world,  and  it  is 
man.  A  dead  great  man  is  a  shrined  not  Utopia^  Even  in  onr  own 
ideal  of  ezoellenoe;  a  living  great  England^  no  doabt^  there  is  much 
man  is  a  stroggling  fellow-mortal,  that  is  very  bad,  and  we  varni>h 
The  one  is  Hercoles  assoiled  from  it  over  by  what  in  vernacular  vol- 
mortal  stain  when  separated  from  gariam  is  call  "cant;"  while  ont 
mortal  laboar,  who  has  ascended  of  England  there  are  many  things 
from  the  fire-pile  to  the  Nectar  which  revolt  oar  English  precon- 
Hall  of  Olympus;  but  the  other  oeived  opinions, 
is  the  Heroales  who,  if  at  one  time  There  is  therefore  quite  enough 
he  is  valiantly  slaying  Hydras,  and  material  left  for  either  Muse,  the 
calmly  braving  the  very  Powers  of  tragic  or  the  comic  — quite  enough 
Orcus,  is  seen  at  another  time  the  left  for  the  grave  reproof  of  philo- 
effeminate  slave  of  Omphale,  or  the  sophy,  or  the  light  ridicule  of  satire, 
frenzied  murderer  of  IpUitus.  But  Bat  the  writer  in  either  of  these 
the  progress  of  society  has  very  developments  of  his  natural  eenius 
fallacious  milestones  in  the  moon-  who  shall  seek  to  win  general  and 
ments  we  erect  to  apotheosised  in-  permanent  repute  for  his  knowledge 
dividnals.  Whatever  my  admira-  of  the  world  we  live  in,  will  find 
Hon  for  Alexander — and,  in  spite  of  that  the  same  greater  mildness  of 
Mr.  Grote,  it  is  intense— Alexander's  manners  which  would  render  us 
march  through  Asia  affords  me  no  shocked  at  the  Judgments  our  courts 
gleam  of  intelligence  as  to  the  ad-  of  law  passed  on  offenders  a  oen- 
vance  of  his  Macedonian  people  in  tury  ago,  would  also  indispose  us 
tlie  theories  of  political  government  to  allow  to  writers  Uie  truculent 
or  ethical  doctrine.  sentences  upon  human  error  which 

What  I  see  in  England,  compar-  then  were  considered  the  Just  de- 
ing  this  century  with  the  last —  or  nunclation  of  outraged  virtue, 
comparing  even  the  date  in  which  Whether  the  world  be  better,  as 
I  now  write  with  the  date  in  which  believe,  or  worse,  as  some  fond 
I  wrote  first — is  the  advancement  worshippers  of  the  psst  maintaio, 
of  numbers,  the  more  general  cul-  it  is  quite  dear  that  the  world  do^ 
ture  of  intelleot»  the  milder  con-  not  nowadays  think  it  can  be  im- 
structions  of  law,  the  greater  ten-  proved  by  the  old-fashioned  modes 
deroess  to  suffering  and  erring  hu-  of  hanging  and  branding  and  pil- 
manity,  the  more  decent  respect  to  lorving,  or  of  sofffiog  aod  scoldini; 
domestic  sanctities,  the  more  Intel-  ana  snubbing,  which  it  so  cheerfully 
lectnal  —  not  unreasoning  —  acquies-  accepted  as  salutary  mortifications 
cence  in  reli^us  truths.  —  And,  from  the  hands  and  tongues  of  our 
therefore,  lookmg  at  the  world  as  anoestors. 

reflected  in  the  microcosm  of  my  And  in  the  writer  to  whom  we 
own  country, —  through  all  grada-  accord  knowledge  of  the  world  in 
tions  of  society,  from  the  palace  to  this  our  day  of  it,  we.  shall  expect 
the  cottage  —  and  through  all  seo-  to  find  that  large  toleration  which 
tions  of  opinion,,  from  that  of  the  bss  grown  out  pf  a  wisdom  more 
pulpit  to  that  of  a  club,  —  it  seems'  lenient,  and  that  well-bred  urbanity 
to  me  that  a  writer  of  our  dav  and  of  tone  which  succeeds  to  the  boor- 
Und,  aspiring  to  Dftme  for  Loow-  ishness  of  vituperation,  in  propor- 
ledge  of  the  world,  would  view  that  tion  as  the  refinement  of  intellectual 
world  not  with  the  abhorrence  of  and  social  culture  has  become  more 
Juvenal,  not  with  the  despair  of  diffused  throughout  the  various 
venerable  Bede,  but  with  as  indul-  ranks  of  the  public. 
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THoron  in  Italy  Bammer  may  be  Howerer,  it  is  one  thiog  to  enter 
tbe  mother  of  the  poor,  it  is  only  a  a  city,  and  another  to  leave  ii  Oa 
Biepmotller,  and  a  very  disagreeable  startiDg  from  Manich  to  proceed  to 
one,  to  the  fftmnger  from  the  north  Italy  through  portions  of  the  Tyrd 
orEarope,  VinoeriKo,  as  he  Btretehes  and  Switierlanii,  I  contented  m?- 
hta  forge  half-clad  limba,  raim  his  self  with  taking  only  a  knapeacv, 
bead  with  its  long  black  locks  from  and  handed  over  ny  loggage  to  a 
the  steps  of  the  chnrch  on  which  Bavarian  gpediteur,  who  engaged 
he  baa  slept  all  night,  or  bnries  that  it  should  reach  Florence  in 
bis  teeth  in  the  slice  of  melon  perfect  safety  by  a  certain  day, 
whicb  the  glowing  peasant  girl  has  But  the  word  tpediteur  must  be 
given  him,  may  possibly  feel  the  taken  ironioally,  and  translated 
trnth  of  tbe  proverb ;  but  the  visi-  delayer/'  not  expediter,"  just  aa 
tor  from  colder  dimes,  who  sits  ei2ira^m  should  be  rendered  "slow 
panting  and  perspiring,  unable  to  coach."  Days,  weeks,  months,  pass- 
support  his  system  with  anything  ed  after  the  appointed  time^  but  of 
more  snbstantial  than  an  ioe,  is  apt  the  luggage  nothing  could  be  seen 
to  reffard>the  great  Italian  summer  or  henrd  in  Florence.  Vain  were 
with  dulike  and  even  hatred.  Kspe-  all  inquiries  of  tbe  Italian  agent; 
eially  nnhappy  are  the  fiiithful  few  vainly  was  my  knowledge  of 
who  brave  out  in  Florence  the  German  taxed  to  the  attermost  in 
months  of  June,  July,  and  Augusts  writing  letters  to  Miknchen  of  every 
Tropical  heat  is  easily  endured,  kind,  from  the  threatening  and  ia- 
becaose  it  is  evaded  or  'defied,  dignantto  the  appealing  and  pathe- 
The  cool  sea-breese  sweeps  through  ti&  With  such  experience  before 
the  open  house,  or  the  air  ia  tern-  me,  it  appeared  certain  that  to 
nered  by  passing  through  wet  ens-  leave  Florence  would  be  to  lose  my 
kos  grass,  and  the  ceaseless  punkah  effects  for  ever;  because,  though 
waves  overhead,  while  all  exertion  they  might  pursue,  these  portmao- 
is  avoided,  and  is,  by  abundant  teaus,  in  the  hands  of  dptdUeurt^ 
attendance,  rendered  unnecessary,  were  not  very  likely  ever  to  over- 
Bnt  at  Florence  tlie  heat  is  at  100^  take,  their  proper  owner  nntil  be 
and  there  is  no  escape  from  it  ex*  had  reached  that  bonme  where  they 
cept  in  the  gloom  of  the  interior  of  could  no  longer  be  of  tbe  slightest 
the  Duomo,  which  preserves  a  little  use  to  him.  There  were  also  seri- 
of  the  winter's  cold.  Not  a  breath  ous  objections  to  giving  ap  my 
of  wind  comes  up  the  Arno  ^ley ;  luggage  altogether  and  at  once,  see- 
a  hot  sickly  air  clings  to  the  city  iog  that  it  contained  eome  valued 
almost  through  the  entire  night  mannscripti,  letters  of  introduction. 
It  is  impossible  to  sit  in  rooms  sketch-books,  certain  mementos  of 
which  appear  to  be  placed  over  affection,  and  my  degree  of  Ph.  D. 
stow  furnaces,  and  it  is  intolerable  Moreover  —  and  here  was  the  great 
to  walk  over  pavements  which  sng-  grievance  —  withont  it  I  scarcely 
ffest  tbe  idea  of  molten  lava  flowing  knew  bow  immediately  to  supply 
beneath.  The  very  fleaa  know  that  myself  with  money,  and  some  curi- 
the  nnhuppy  Englishman  ia  incap-  ous  adventures  in  Milan  bad  ex- 
able  of  oecisfve  exertion,  and  so,  hansted  my  purse:  Not  expecUvg 
besidcfl  tormenting,  insult  him  with  any  immediata  need  of  more  cash, 
impunity.  Tbe  Italians  also  exult  several  manuscripts,  and,  among 
3ver  his  helplessness,  and,  however  otherp,  a]  band*book  of  Qerman  art^ 
aighly  be  may  pay  them,  cling  to  which  a  London  puUiriier  had  eo- 
bim,  exclaiming,  **E  poco,  Signer  I  gaged  to  purchase,  had  been  rashly 


\  pocol" 


committed  to  the  spediUur,  and 
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were  now,  for  all  I  knew  to  the  man  nnder  the  bed  last  night,  Wil- 
contrary,  baried  in  an  avalanche  liam?"  To  this  question  William 
among  the  Alps,  or  in  coarse  of  only  deigned  to  reply,  Tes,  what 
being  used  by  banditti  for  lighting  of  it  and  the  brother  closed  the 
cigars.  It  was  hardly  possible  to  conyersation  by  saying,  quite  ab- 
draw  In  advance  mpon  the  publisher  ashed,  Oh  1  nothing  I"  or,  as  the 
for  a  work  which  might  never  reach  Italians  tell  it,  with  most  amnsioff 
him;  for  who  could  undertake  to  grimace  and  emphasis,  "Nientel 
write  a  hand*book  twice  over?  nieoter'  Benton  was  just  the  man 
Italy,  swarming  as  it  does  with  to  have  taken  part  in  such  a  con- 
painters,  was  no  place  where  mj  versation;  bat  at  times,  on  cer- 
nnskiiled  pencil  oould  find  rema-  tain  aabjects,  and  when  along  with 
nerative  empk>yment  Experience  only  one  companion,  he  would 
had  taught  me  that  sometning  in  talk  readily  enough.  Being  some- 
my  aspect  warned  both  friends  and  tisMS  myself  given  to  intervals  of 
strangers  not  to  lend  me  any  gold,  silence,  and  veiy  much  occupied  at 
and  that  an  nnfortunate  ten^rancy  that  time  with  sneculation  on  my 
to  smile  on  my  part,  when  solemnly  portmanteaus  as  pnenomena  in  time 
proroiHiog  to  retnrn  a  loan,  excited  and  space^  his  society  was  qaite 
in  them  the  most  nqust  soBpicions.  congenial  Though  very  deficient 
It  was  impossible  to  leave  Florence  in  ^neral  information,  like  most 
until  a  small  sum  was  had  some  Englishmen  fresh  from  college,  and 
way  or  other,  so  there  was  nothing  not  in  good  health,  there  was  some- 
for  it  but  to  remain  where  I  was,  thing  so  sincere,  manly  and  strong, 
and  to  take  np  the  pen,  which,  of  aboat  him,  that  even  his  melancholy 
all  means  of  im])osing  upon  the  was  not  felt  oppressive.  Almost 
world,  I  most  despise  and  hate.  every  evening  we  met,  and  saan- 
Ooe  day  in  the  Ufiizii,  when  tered  together  along  the  Gascine,  or 
sketching  the  sculptures  of  tAe  through  the  streets  of  the  town, 
Niobe  group  in  a  small  note-book  smoking  in  silence,  or  discuasuag 
with  lead  pencil,  a  dark  compact  various  matters,  bat  always  obeerv- 
young  man,  who  might  have  passed  log  closely. 

for  an  Italian  bat  for  his  loose  dress     ^  I  think  heat  agrees  with  me," 

of  English  tweeds,  asked  if  I  felt  he  said  on  one  of  these  occasions, 

inclined  to  famish   a  number  of  explaining  his  stay  in  Florence; 

each  sketches  as  those  on  which  I  '*and  I  like  this  better  than  Eog- 

was  engaged,  as  he  thought  they  land,  now  that  I  am  unwell  aM 


than  engravings  could  give*    This  and  taking  part  m  last  year's  eleo- 

proposal,  which  was  not  nnacoept-  tion  with  mv  uncle  in  Oxshire,  were 

able  at  the  time,  led  to  a  friendly  very  good  things  in  their  way ;  bat 

acquaintance    with    Benton,   who  then  this  illness  of  mine  made  me 

printed  a  curious  combination  of  consider  why  men  learned  Greek, 

taciturnity  with  considerable  love  of  and  why  they  rowed  boats,  and  why 


to  my  recollection  a  story  which  smite,  bat  I  dare  sav  yoa  understand 

the  Italians  tell  of  Lord  William  my  meaning.  In  mot,  I  got  away 

Bentinok  in  illustratbn  of  English  from    myself^  somehow   or  other, 

character.    That  nobleman,  accord-  and,  lookiuff  at  myself,  could  get 

ing  to  their  accoaot,  once  spent  a  no  satisfaction." 

night,  along  with  a  brother,  in  a  "I  know  the  diseassL  Benton, 

aaspietoas  inn  at  the  foot  of  the  though  year  description  of  it  is  not 

Abruzzl  Next  morning  they  drove  maoh  clearer  than  the  Amo.  Ton 

on  for  many  mika  withoat  exchang-  mean,  that  when  yon  were  unable 

ing  a  single  word,  nntil  the  younger  to  take   part  in  the   activity  of 

being  the  weakei^minded,  ventuMd  English  life,  England  had  nothing 

to  say,  '*Did  yoa  notice  a  dead  tolerable  to  ofier  in  place,  white 


Grinding  Greek,  boating. 
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FloreDce  baa.  The  fall  vigoar  of  now,  it*s  impoflsible  to  ezpresB  the 
Engliab  life  ezerto  no  such  eooihiDg  lovelioees  of  that  campaDily.  It 
inflaence  orer  eertaio  dooblB  and  jast  looki  ai  if  Giotto  oad  cot  a 
craTiDgft,  as  do  the  lineameDts  of  a  •trofce  oot  of  eternal  beauty,  and 
dead  past  andtoturbed  by  any  active  set  it  up  for  the  admiration  of  the 
present  To  life  here  at  this  time  nnlverse.  What  a  delightful  place 
n  like  watching  the  ooantenance  of  of  residence  this  isl  I  expect  som« 
a  friend  who  has  died  in  peace.  A  mer  is  aboat  the  best  time  fur  Flo- 
deep  calm  rests  over  it,  bat  in  its  rence,  becanse  the  mad-serpents-^ 
settled  expression  yoo  see  the  bis-  the  mere  toarists,  yoa  nnderatand-^ 
tory  of  his  life.  The  pale  arehed  disappear  before  the  san-god,  and 
brow  tells  of  his  thonght  and  peue-  onl^  true  worshippers  of  art  re- 
tration.  In  the  lines  rudely  drawn  main.  I  had  ont  fieMnons  seuhore 
upon  his  cheek  Toa  reinember  how  Americano  dining  with  me  to-day. 
he  struggled  with  the  world.  The  He  is  a  man  of  true  geoios,  fine 
wavering  line  of  his  lips  reveals  his  genius^  but  not  for  conversation, 
share  of  joy.  In  his  beauty  there  There  he  is  like  a  cask  of  good 
is  a  sacredoeflSy  and  in  his  mder  wine,  splendid  old  wioe,  that  has 
features  a  pathos  "  got  no  spigot  in  it   Ni>thiDg  like 

"  80,"  ioterrupted  Benton,    that's  Florenee  in  summer— at  least  to  us 

the  wav  you  look  upon  your  dead  Americans — ^for  the  dimate  of  our 

friends!    What  were  the  lines  yon  country  includes  the  climate  of  the 

quoted  to  me  the  other  day  about  globe.    We  are  alike  at  home  on 

ootaoisiog  upon  a  mother's  grave  the  burning  sands  of  Africa  and 

*' Never  mind.    Toa  had  better  among  the  frozen  oceans  of  the 

take  your  Northern  feet  off  the  North.   Talking  of  oceans,  by  the 

Basso  di  Dante,  on  which  yon  have  way,  won't  yon  liave  an  ice  f  Do- 

just  stopped  to  light  that  dgar.  mi's  will  be  closed  diiectly." 

The  lines  are  Wcirdsworth*s ;  and  Of  course,  after  each  talk,  it  was 

your  present  position  reminds  me  impossible  to  hold  communion  with 

of  a  rough  Cumberland  peasant,  the  spirit  of  Dante,  and  so  (Benton 

whom  I  once  saw  trampling  on  that  growling  an  ioarticuiate  protest), 

poet's  grave  at  Grassmere,  bruising  we  followed  our  acquaintance  to  the 

the  BOtt  rounded   turf  with    his  cafo,  where  he  soon  left  our  side  to 

heavy  boots,  and  for  no  particular  disturb  the  setdtore  Americano,  who 

reason  that  I  could  see,  unless  it  was  sitting  smoking  placidly  behind 

were  to  clean  them."  his  long  b^ird. 

We  were  indeed  standing  by  the  I  am  always  coming  across  that 
seat  of  Dante,  having  wandered  dirty-looking  lellow,"  said  Benton 
into  the  piazza  of  the  Duomo,  one-  sharply ;  indicating  an  Italian  who 
half  of  which,  including  part  of  that  seeoKd  absorbed  in  the  perusal  of 
side  where  we  stood,  was  in  deep  his  newspaper, 
shadow,  while  the  remainder  lajr  in  Ah  1  i  forgot  to  tell  you,''  waa 
white  moonlight  In  no  other  light  my  reply,  ''that  that  profligate- 
does  the  cathedral  look  so  striking,  looking  youth  is  the  guardian  angel 
for  its  coloured  marbles  harmonise  appointed  to  watoh  over  yon  by  the 
better  than  during  the  day,  while  Minister  of  Police.  Every  stranger 
the  exquisite  grace  and  beauty  of  who  comes  here  at  present  is  olosely 
Giotto's  campanile  are  in  perfect  tracked  for  the  first  few  weeks  of 
nnfson  with  the  softness  of  the  his  stay,  unless  his  bankers  can 
hour.  Bat  we  were  not  allowed  to  vouch  for  his  political  orthodoxy; 
stand  long  in  wondering  silence ;  and  yon  are  so  very  like  an  Italian, 
for  an  American,  of  some  little  re-  that  yon  may  expect  to  be  haunted 
potation,  recognised  us  as  he  passed,  so  long  as  yoa  are  m  Florence." 
and  complimented  us  on  oor  good  ''My  grandmother,  I  believe, 
taste.  was  a  Boman,  and  therefore  I  am 

'^Bee-yewtifuir  he  said.   ''Why,  to  be  dogged  about  I  Confound 
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their  impadeDoe  I  they  might,  at  expeetatioD  and  sagpicion  In  Ittly. 
least,  have  aet  lome  one  with  a  Everywhere  it  was  romoared  that 
clean  shirt  to  look  after  me.  And  the  chiefs  of  the  revolotioDary  parly 
this  is  not  the  first  annoyance  of  were  prepaied  to  convulse  IM  Peo- 
the  kind.  No  sooner  had  I  landed  inanla,  and  this  hope  wai  not  dis- 
at  Leghorn,  than  I  was  arreeted  as  .pdied  by  the  failar«|  early  in  spring, 
an  Italian  illegally  osini;  a  BrHiah  of  an  attempt  at  iosorrection  m 
passport,  thoofffa  r  could  not  speak  Milan,  which  only  led  to  the  assas- 
two  words  of  the  langnage.  Bai  sioation  of  a  few  Aostrian  sentries, 
how  do  von  know  that  he  is  a  spy  In  Borne  ^ans  of  a  similar  kind 
nponmef"  were  entertained  for  the  dcstrnction 

Beoanse  i  was  told  of  the  prao*  of  French  officors.  At  Florence 
tice,  and  after  that  there  was  no  there  was  a  special  eanM  , for  ezeite- 
difficalty  in  discovering  both  your  ment  in  the  trial  and  oondemna- 
goardian  and  mine.  Luckily  my  lion  of  Gnerani;  and  the  Tuscans 
friend  has  slackened  his  diligence  were  farther  enraged  by  the  re-or- 
of  late,  finding  that  I  dine  regularly  ganisation  of  the&  police  on  the 
at  a  restflurant  frequented  by  Aus>  model  of  that  of  Naples, .  by  the 
trian  officers,  and  converse  with  arrest  of  yariaas  parties  lor  al- 
them  in  their  own  tongnei  German  leged  oiTenoes  against  the  Boman 
here  covers  a  multitude  of  sins."  .  Church,  and  by  th^  issue  of  a  new 
"  I  should  think  it  must^  in  your  penal  code  at  once  puerile  and  op- 
case,*'  returned  my  companion,  **  for  presBive.  Against  none  of  these  vez- 
Tou  carry  enough  rebellion  in  your  aiioos  could  they  venture  to  make 
bead  to  ezplocto  a  kingdom,  and  any  open  protest  so  long  as  Leg- 
yet  yon  seem  to  approve  of  all  kinds  horn  and  Florence  were  oocup^ 


Why,  yes,"  I  said.  '^Itisapro-  the  irritation  threatened  to  nani- 
found  question  that^  wheth»  the  fest  itself  in  the  assassinatioa  of 
mouotaia  Is  wrong  in  oppressing  sentries,  as  a  similar  feeling  had 
the  volcano,  or  the  volcano  in  break-  done  immediately  after  the  Aus- 
ing  through  the  mountain.  I  ap-  trian  occupation.  At  that  earlier 
prove  of  Austrian  rule  in  Italy,  period  the  inhabitants  had  been 
because,  however  severe  and  even  disarnied,  but  it  was  discovered 
bmtal  it  may  be,  yet,  being  the  that  the  murders  were  committed 
severity  of  system  and  law,  it  is  by  strong  packing-needles  stuck 
educating  the  Italians  in  decision,  bto  vrooden  handles.  My  landlord, 
system,  and  honesty.  On  the  other  who  was  a  vehement  republican, 
hand,  I  dearly  k)vfr  ItaUan  insur-  and  great  liar,  told  me  that  he 
rections^  because  these  indicate  the  despatched  two  sentries  in  that 
growth  of  the  national  sentiment,  manner,  "  Doe,'*  he  would  say, 
and  before  any  people  can  assert  holding  up  two  fingen  by  ws^  of 
their  nationality  they  most  be  bap-  confirmation,  '<Dne  Soldati  Tedes- 
tifed  in  blood.  Bnt  let  us  move,  if  we  ehi;"  but  I  did  not  believe  him. 
are  to  speak  about  these  matters.'*  Sooie,  however,  were  really  thus 
Again  we  wandered  on  into  disposed  of ;  so  it  was  by  no  means 
the  piam  in  which  the  Duomo  safe  to  go  near  an  Austrian  sentinel 
stands,  and  rested^  in  deep  shadow,  at  night,  as  he  had  instructions  to 
on  the  projection  which  ran  round  keep  all  passers-by  at  a  safe  dis- 
an  old  honse  or  pahuse.  The  tanoe  with  the  point  of  his  bayonet 
silence  of  lengthening  night  was  Benton,  who  was  aware  of  this  foct, 
broken  only  by  the  heavy  measured  doggedly  went  so  dose  to  the  sen- 
tread  of  the  Anstrian  sentinel,  who  tinel  at  the  comer  of  the  piasza, 
was  pacing  near  by,  and  casting  that  it  was  only  a  sudden  ezolama- 
distrustfhl  glancee  la  our  direction,  tioa  of  mine  in  German  which 
This  was  in  1863,  which,  it  may  be  saved  Mm  firom  making  acqnaint- 
remembered,  was  a  year  of  great  ance  with  a  little  coM  stesL  The 
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Bpj,  the  genial  American,  and  a  keep  an  eye  npon  me.  Jneit  as  the 

severer  fit  of  indigestion  than  nsnal,  tram    was    starting,  however,  he 

had  brought  hfm  into  SQch  a  )ia-  mshed  up  in  an  excited  state,  and, 

moor,  that,  after  engaging  to  meet  catching  sight  of  me,  entered  the 

at  the  baths  of  Lncoi,  I  was  glad  to  carriage,  though  unprovided  with 

see  him  lodged  in  safety  at  his  a  ticlfet    I^ickily  the  train  was 

hotel.  crowded,  and  he  could  not  get  dose 

It  was  about  midnight  that  jf  to  me,  so  I  had  little  difficulty  in 
crossed  the  Ponte  Trinity— the  most  keeping  the  parcel  concealed  with- 
gracefnl  bridge  in  the  world in  out  directing  his  attention  to  the 
order  to  reach  my  rooms  on  the  circumstance,  though  it  was  evh 
south  side  of  the  Amo.   As  had  dent  that  he  judged  I  was  engaged 
been  before  arranged,  I  lingered  a  on  some  bueiness  which  it  behored 
little  oyer  the  third  arch,  and  was  him  to  look  cloraly  after.   My  great 
soon  greeted  by  a  tall  man  In  a  anxiety  was  how  to  give  him  the 
loose  cloak,"  who  followed  me  at  a  slip  at  the  termination  of  our  jour- 
little  distance^  and    ascended  the  ney,  so  that  I  might  get  throuffh 
long  stdrs  wluch  led  to  the  ultimo  the  gate  at  Leghorn  before  he  coud 
fiano^   where  my  lodgings  were,  have  time  to  give  the  officers  there 
overlooking  the  tawny  stream:    Be-  a  hint  to  examine  my  person  —  a 
yond  our  first  greeting,  no  words  practice  which  was  not  usually  fol- 
were  exchanged  between  us,  and  lowed.    The  number  of  pssengers 
he  also  kept  his  fitce  carefully  con-  that  day  favoured  the  design.  I 
cealed.   Taking  a  parcel  from  under  was  able  to  get  out  before  him,  and, 
his  doak,  he  laid  it  on  the  table,  instead  of  waiting  for  my  luggage, 
and,  making  me  a  low  bow,  retired  or  taking  a  fiacre  at  the  station,  I 
as  silently  as  he  had  come.  I  have  walked  rapidly  to  the  gate,  passed 
not  the  remotest  idea  who  this  in-  the  dogameri  without  any  diflSoulty, 
dividual  was  ;  and  I  do  not  even  anft  then,  driving  off  in  a  carriage, 
know  what  the  parcel  contained,  bad  the  pleasure  of  seeing  my  greasy 
though,  on  that  latter  point,  various  friend  post  himself  at  the  gate,  in 
Bospidons    have    suggested    them-  anticipation  of  my  arrival, 
selves  to  me.    All  I  know  with  **Tou  are  going  to  stay  at  the 
certainty  is,  that  it  was  considered  Bagni  di  Lucca  V  said  the  Italian 
of  much  importance  by  the  revolu-  to  whom  the  parcel  was  ddivered. 
tionary  party;  that  the  risk  of  car-  .''If  yon  are  not  averse  to  another 
rying  it  would  have  been,  in  case  little  adventure,  I  should  be  much  in- 
of  detection,  much  greater  to  an  debted  if,  when  there,  yon  could  visit 
Italian  than  it  could  have  been  to  the  Borgo  of  If  ilaggio,  a  curious  old 
an  Englishman  ;  and  that  it  was  place  among  the  muuutaios,  where 
most  expedient,  In  the  event  of  its  a  friend  of  mine  is  in  hiding,  and 
being  seized,  that  there  should  be  where  he  is  putting  himself  into  a 
no  possibility  of  tracing  it  to  the  fever  from  want  of  action  and  suit- 
sooroe  from  whence  it  came.  I  un-  able  sodety.    A»k  the  hindlord  of 
dertook  to  carry  it  partly  from  pri-  the  inn  there,  with  this  gesture,  to 
vate  friendship,  Ptrtly  for  the  fun  give  joia  a  cup  of  roeso  vino,  and 
of  the  thing,  and  without  troubling  yon  will  be  able  to  communicate  with 
myself  as  to  Its  contents.  my  friend.    Do  pay  him  a  visit  if 
On  starting  next  morning,  I  kept  you  conveniently  can.    None  of  us 
the    dangerous    pared    suspended  can  venture  to  go  near  him  at  pre- 
from  my  arm,  with  a  thick  coat  sent ;  and  as  Stefani  has  been  seve- 
thrown  over  it,  because  all  luggage  ral  yean  In  London,  he  probably 
is  examined  on  entering  Legnom ;  knows  some  of  your  acquaintances 

and  was  gratified^  on  reaching  the  there." 

railway  station,  at  finding  myself  Benton  had  agreed  to  meet  me 

unattended  by  the  ipia  or  mou-  at  Lucca,  and  on  arriving  there  I 

chard,  whose  business  it  waa  to  found  him   encmnbered  witli  an 
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elderly  anot  and  a  yonng  lady  be  left  on  some  pretext  or  an- 
cousin.  The  latter  was  almoBt  beaa-  otber,  for  a  mad  lolitary  gallop, 
tirol,  aod  tall,  with  a  rosy  Eoglisb  Tbia  nraally  broQght  a  ilight  toacb 
complexion,  aiid  fall  of  high  spirits,  of  petulance  into  Miss  Osborne's 
I  foond  tbem  admiring  the  rsfade  manner,  and  gave  greater  point  to 
of  tbe  exqaisUe  Lombardo-Gotbio  her  diafts  of  raillery, 
cathedral,  and  was  strock  by  tbe  Few  sensible  ?isitors  to  the  Bsgni 
contrast  between  his  dark,  reserved,  di  Lacca  who  can  endure  tbe  rough 
firm,  somewhat  gloomy  face,  and  tbe  ride  of  several  hours,  fSsil  to  vnit 
open  glowing  countenance  of  tbe  the  Prato  Fiorito»  a  round  gnssv 
young  girl,  whose  elastic  form  and  mountain-summit,  covered  with 
attitude  betrayed  a  consdousness  flowers  at  certain  seasons  of  tbe 
of  youthful  buoyant  life,  and  whose  year  and  commanding  magnificent 
hasel  eyes  showed  every  now  and  views  of  the  wild  surrounding 
then  a  little  impatience,  not  un-  Apennines  of  Modena  and  Lucca, 
mixed  with  scorn.  In  the  gorgeous  A  brilliant  morning  in  the  end  of 
light  of  the  interior  of  tbe  Dnomo.  Aoguat  saw  us  threes  mounted  on 
caused  by  the  red  and  blue-painted  the  sure-footed  horses  of  the  coun- 
windows,  Florence  Osborne's  face  try,  and  attended  by  a  guide,  as- 
and  figure  showed  to  advantage ;  cending  from  the  ac»cias  and  (iruit- 
but  there  lacked  in  her,  or  as  yet .  trees  round  tbe  Bagni  Oaldi  into  the 
were  undeveloped,  those  elements  vast  chestnut  forests  which  cover 
of  character  which  were  necessary  the  higher  hills.  A  delicate  frag- 
to  make  her  properly  harmonise  ranee  rose  from  the  pinks  and 
with  the  genius  of  the  place.  The  Jieaths  as  they  were  kissed  by  the 
exquisite  proportions  of  tbe  catbe-  morning  sun ;  but  their  colours 
drai  saved  its  vastoess  from  being  were  not  more  beautiful  than  the 
too  imposing ;  the  massive  pillars  carnation  of  Florence  Osbome*s 
of  tbe  nave  were  relieved  ny  the  cheek.  At  first  the  forest  was  inr 
delicate  Gothip  fret-work  which  terspersed  with  vineyards  and  small 
ran  along  the  top  of  tbe  arches ;  white  villages,  the  bouses  of  which 
and  the  music  which  rose  in  cadence  had  verandahs  made  of  trellised 
to  tbe  Bii;v-coloured  roof  aided  in  vines ;  but  soon  steep,  narrow,  and 
making  the  whole  general  efitict  rugged  paths  took  us  up  into  a  higher 
suggest  a  heavenward  aspiration,  region,  where  our  way  led  along  a 
of  which  no  necessity  or  indication  mountain-side  through  a  forest  of 
appeared  in  the  brilliant  young  magnificent  old  trees.  Innnmer- 
lady  at  our  side.  able  lizards  were  running  along 
It  was  after  we  had  established  the  branches  of  the  trees,  and 
ourselves  at  the  Bagni  di  Lucca,  swarms  of  flies  gathered  upcm  our 
and  when  riding  among  the  chest-  steeds,  throwing  them  into  a  very 
nntrcovered  hills  that  Miss  Os-  restless  statei  Our  frdr  companion'^ 
home's  beauty  and  high  spirits  horae  was  especially  irritable^  not- 
were  most  striking.  How  fascinat-  withstanding  that  the  guide  waved 
iog  she  appeared  after  a  smart  ride,  a  branch  constantlv  over  its  head ; 
with  tbe  rosy  west  lighting  up  her  and  it  finally  bolteo,  so  aa  to  throw 
glowing  face,  the  freshness  and  us  into  a  great  dread  (6r  her  safetv. 
bloom  of  youth  on  every  lineament,  Miss  Osborne  was  an  admirable 
with  dancmg  spiriu  and  a  happy  rider,  and  remained  perfectly  col- 
heart  in  everv  movement  of  her  leoisd ;  but  huge  old  branches  hung 
agile  figure  1  No  wonder  that  Ben-  in  some  places  so  low  over  the  path 
ton,  who  evidently  k>ved  her,  while  that  she  ran  the  greatest  risk  of  be- 
lt was  diflBcult  to  know  the  nature  ing  dashed  by  her  horse  against 
of  her  feelings  for  him,  would  some-  them.  Some  way  on,  the  old 
timea^  on  these  occasions,  clench  white  branch  of  a  large  tree  crossed 
his  hands  convulsively,  while  a  the  path,  and  so  low,  for  the  most 
gloomy  shadow  rose  in  his  eyes,  as  part,  that  it  was  certain  to  strike  off 
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toy  rider  ivho  might  try  to  pass  be-  to  have  dashed  against  that  branch ! 

Death ;  tod  at  the  rate  Miss  Osbonie  Aod  I  am  sore  it  would  have  hap- 

was  going  the  blow  would  probably  pened  but  for  yonr  presence  of 

have  caosed  death*    She  saw  the  mind,  because  I  only  thought  of 

danger,  bat  instead  of  throwing  her-  pulling  my  pony  round,  and  it  ia 

self  off,  which  also  wonld  have  been  not  likely  I  could  have  done  so. 

perilous,  from  the  precipitous  fail  of  Indeed,  my  wrist  feels  quite  strain- 

the  bank  on  the  rights  not  to  speak  ed.    Thank  you  again  most  grate- 

of  the  usual  danger  of  doing  so,  she  fully ;  but  how  am  I  to  get  on  to 

strained  to  the  utmost  on  the  left  the  Prato  Fiorito,  or  back  to  the 

rein,  without^  however,  making  any  Baths  9 " 

impreesioQ  on  the  excited  and  no-  ''Tou  have  only  to  return  to  the 

ruly  beast,  which  still  held  on,  with  custom  of  oar  great-grandmothers/' 

its  head  lowered,  as  if  wanting  only  I  said,  joking,  to  prevent  awkward- 

to  keep  that  safe,  and  indifferent  to  ness,  for  we  were  all  more  affected 

the  fate  of  its  rider.   Benton's  self-  by  the  incident  than  we  cared  to 

control  and  collected  spirit  suited  acknowledge,  or  could  express  at 

him  better  for  such  an  emergency  the  moment    '^One  of  mine,  I 

than  for  graceful  trifling.  '  Luckilv  know,  rode  on  a  pillion  behind 

the  path  was  soft  and  covered  with  her  husband  on  her  wedding-day ; 

grass,  and  his  steed  was  the  best  of  and  I  can  bring  many  sound  au- 

the  three,  so  he  was  enabled  to  thorities    to  show   that  there  is 

reach  his  cousin's  side  without  ex-  nothing  compromising  to  the  dig- 

dting  the  animal  she  rode  to  strain  nity  of  a  young  lady  in  riding 

itself  any  more  than  it  was  doing  vn  a-vx$  even  with  a  stranger  when 

at  any  rate;    Pressing  his  horse  nothing  better  can  be  done.  Not 

ckMQ  to  bers,  and  winding  his  arm  to  go  back  so  far  as  ^" 

round    her  waist,    he    drew  her  '^Allez  done!"  broke  in  my  fair 

from  her  saddle,  while  she  aided  acquaintance,  smiling.          one  of 

the  movement  by  a  quick  spring,  yon  knights  would  gallop  after  my 

and,  pulling  madly  to  the  left,  they  vanished  steed,  perhaps  it  might  be 

passed  the  tree  in  safety.  With  a  conjured  back  again." 

Bhudder  Le  told  me  that,  so  low  was  Uaviog  accomplished  this  task,  I 

the  bfaoch  at  the  place  where  her  removed  Miss  Osborne's  saddle  to 

bone  dashed  anderneath,  the  i)om-  my  own  horse,  placing  her  on  the 

mel   of  the  saddle  was  bruised,  quieter  one  which  I  had  hitherto 

When  I  overtook  them  his  interest-  ridden;  and  we  proceeded  without 

ing  burden  had  just  descended,  with  further  accident  on  our  way  to  tbe 

coloar  heightened  by  the  exercise,  summit  of  the  range  of  mountains, 

and  perhaps  also  by  the  novelty  of  which  gave  picturesque   views  of 

the  Bitoation.    Benton  himself  look-  richly-wooded  valleys  sunk  precipi- 

ed  very  pale ;  and  when  his  cousin  tously  to  a  great  depth,  and  threaded 

bad  recovered  a  little,  she  said  to  with  mountain-streams,  at  that  time 

bim,  with  a  light  in  her  eyes  which  very  slender.    Then  a  long,  bleak, 

contradicted     the     jocular     toi^e.  barren,    stony   track,  broken  by 

"Where  did  you  learn  such  skill  streams,  or  rather  pools,  and  little 

on  horseback,  Ho|[h?    So  good  a  patches  of  corn,  brought  us  to  a 

rider  ought  to  sit  a  little  more  rocky  ledge,  on  which  we  moved, 

graeefnlly.   Besides,  you  look  as  if  without    speaking,  above  a  deep 

voa  had  never  seen  a  bolt  in  your  precipice ;  proceeding  from  thence 

lib  befora    Well,  I  must  confess  along  a  rude  mule-track  to  the  foot 

I  was  getting  rather  confused,  and  of  the  smooth  grassy  Prato  Fio- 

did  not  know  what  to  da    I  am  rito,  where  we  tethered  our  heated 

aliraid,  my  dear  cousin,  you  have  horses. 

aliBost  saved   my  life.    What  a  So  short  and  smooth  was  the 

dreadful  thing  it  would  have  been  grass  that  it  would  have  been  im- 
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possible  to  asceod  had  it  not  been  forests,  the  scattered  p!o€B,  and  the 
for  the  grey  stones  imbedded  oa  grassy  elo[>e&  Bat  breakiog  tbroogb, 
the  western  side ;  bat,  oooe  on  the  and  towering  above  these  ia  savage 
summit,  we  were  more  than  repaid  impassive  grandear,  were  the  verte- 
by  the  extraordinary  view  aroond*  br»  of  the  backbone  of  Itaty  — 
Even  my  companions,  who  had  no  the  red  and  white  ridges  and  peaks 
great  sense  of  sceneiy,  gazed  in  of  bare  ragged  rocks  of  the  higher 
admiring  silence,  so  clear  was  the  Apennine.  On  one  side  the  moon- 
air,  80  vast  the  stretch  of  coantry,  tains  of  Carrara  were  streaked 
and  go  vivid  the  contrasta  Only  in  with  its  white  marble,  and  on 
such  a  pellucid  crystal  atmosphere  another  the  path  Ao  Modeoa 
could  such  immense  distances  have  wound  away  among  barren  moan> 
been  disoerned.  It  was  a  scene  such  tains,  through  the  gaps  of  which 
as  Italy  and  Japan  alone  present,  white  shining  clouds  were  seen, 
so  wonderfully  liid  it  blend  the  The  air  was  perfectly  still,  nnvex- 
richest  vegetation  with  the  most  ed  by  any  wind,  and  the  only 
rugged  desolation,  and  the  clearest  sounds  heard  were  the  faint  roar  of 
'  deep  blue  air  with  the  purple  nim-  the  foaming  streams  in  the  deep 
bus  and  the  white  shining  cloud,  valleys  below,  and  the  crisping  of 
Far  away  in  the  distance,  over  the  the  grass  under  the  son's  tremen- 
parple  haze  that  circled  the  coast  of  dons  heat 

Spezzla,  there  glimmered  the  white  A  sudden  ezeUmation  from  our 

shores  of  that  treacherous  sea  which  guide  caused   us  to  look   in  the 

wooed  to  her  secret  caves  the  sweet-  direction  of  Modens,  where  a  sin- 

est  of  English  poets,  and  then,  to  gular  phenomenon  presented  itsdf. 

show  her  scorn  of  earthly  lovers.  At  first  it  appeared  as  if  a  long 

cast  his  pale  mangled  corpse  upon  ridge  of  the  mountains  was  slowly 

the  foam-beat  sand.   To  the  south  rising  up  into  the  sky,  and  then  at 

we  could  almost  fancy  we  saw  the  if  a  huge  wall  of  black  rock  was 

ancient  city  of  Fiaa  amid  the  wood-  rising  behind  the   mountains  and 

ed  fertile  plains  which   stretched  about    to    overwhelm    the  whole 

away  till  lost  in  the  dim  horizon,  coantry  in  somo  terrible  convnl- 

The  corn-fields  and  small  towns  at  sion  of  natura   This  was  the  com- 

the  entrance  of  the  larger  valleys  mencement  of  the  rains  of  autumn 

passed    gradually    into    vineyards  coming    suddenly    after   the  long 

and  little  white  villages,  the  vine-  drought;  and,  crying  *'Acqua,  ao- 

yurda  into  dark-green  and   brown  qua  I"  our  guide  hurried  us  down 

chestnut  forests,  the  forests  into  trom  the  summit  of  the  xnonntain. 

straggling  pines,  and  the  pines  into  That  descent   would    have  been 

creepers  and  clinging  hollies,  which  rather  puzzling  had  we  set  abont  it 

ran  here  and  there  np  the  dark  in  a  leisurely  manner ;  but,  as  it 

precipices,  or  fringed  theur  abrupt  was,  we  managed  to  tumble  and 

jagged  edges;  and  above  the  pre-  slide  down  without  any  hesitation, 

cipices  there   were   soft   rounded  and  were  soon  on  our  horses  again, 

grassy  slopes,  enamelled  with  vari-  It  was  far  pleasanter   riding  up 

ous  flowers  of  delicate  hue,  but  ap-  these  mountain  paths  than  trotting 

pearing  in  the  distance  as  if  huge  down  them,  but  our  animals  sbow- 

animals    slumbering    beneath    the  ed  amazing  dexterity  in  preserving 

calm  influence  of  the  still  blue  sky.  their  footing,  and,  whenever  it  was 

Wave  after  wave  of  human  toil  and  necessary,  went  down  at  once  open 

culture  had  rolled  up  the  valleys,  their   haunches.  Notwithstanding 

and  dashed  its  scattered  spray  here  our  eflforts,  the  storm  broke  soon 

and  there,  as  in  little  patches  of  upon  us;  the  thunder  pealed  ftom 

com,  far  up   the  monntains.   An  crag  to  crag,  awaking  all  the  echoes 

earlier  wave  of  lature's  lifis  had  of  the  valleys ;  the  forked  lightning 

risen    higher,   leaving    the    thick  pkyed  around  us;  and  the  white 
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electrio  nln  descended  in  sheets,  sant  yontb,  of  whom  do  evil  could 
Before  being  much  wet,  however,  be  said  except  that  he  had  no  will 
we  cAme  to  a  shed  that  we  had  of  his  own.  He  had  seemed  nn- 
noticed  on  our  upward  progress,  easy  at  our  entering  the  shed,  nn- 
used  for  the  protection  of  goatherds  easy  daring  onr  lengthened  repast, 
and  their  flocks,  and  fonnd  nndcr  once  or  twice  he  had  proposed  that 
it  shelter  both  for  onr  horses  and  we  should  leave,  and  now  he  took  the 
oarselve&  Then,  of  course,  came  opportunity  of  saying  to  me  aside, 
forth  the  cold  fowls  and  the  amber-  Pardon,  Signer,  Stupidczzi  that  I 
colored  Montepulciano,  the  heavy,  am  not  to  have  spoken  to  yoa 
but  sweet  and  palatable  bread  made  sooner  on  the  subject,  but  it  will 
of  cbeetnut-flour,  the  luscious  ripe  be  impossible  for  us  to  get  home 
67,  and  the  small  purple  gra[)e.  to-day  with  this  accursed  rain. 
The  novelty  of  the  situation,  the  Two  hours  of  it  swell  the  moon- 
coolness  of  the  mountain  air,  the  tain  torrents  that  cross  our  path  so 
freshness  brought  by  the  rain  and  much  that  any  horses  would  be 
storm,  all  gave  zest  to  our  repast ;  swept  away  by  them ;  and  the  Con- 
bot  when  the  wit  had  exhausted  tadioi,  in  such  weather,  can  only 
itself,  and  the  last  flask  we  could  communicate  with  the  country  be- 
Tenture  to  touch  was  thrown  aside,  low  by  trees  which  have  been 
it  was  with  uncertain  and  some-  felled  over  the  streams  at  cer- 
what  pnzzled  looks  that  we  began  tain  points,  on  which  they  creep 
to  examine  the  state  of  the  weather,  across." 

There  seemed  no  prospect  of  any  '^Dlavolol"  I  exclaimed,  <'and, 

improvement  for  the  better.     The  in   the  name  of  the  Virgin,  why 

thunder,   indeed,  had   rolled  away  have  yon  kept  back  that  intelli- 

towards  the  sea,  but  the  rain  con-  gence  till  now?    We  should  perish 

timed  to  beat  down  steadily,  sul-  of  cold  if  we  stayed  here  all  night ; 

lenly,  and  in   an  abundance   on-  and  I  presume  the  villages  are  not 

known  in  northern  climes.    It  had  quite  so  safe  as  we  could  wish." 

no  longer  the  electric  glare,  and  ^*  I  did  say  we  should  go  on," 

was  not  lightened   up   by  neigh-  replied  Domenico ;    "  but  the  rain 

bonriog  snnlight,  but  it  was  heavy,  was  so  great,  we  all  required  a  glass 

dark,  and  seemed  likely  to  lost  for  of  wine,  and  then  the  wine  made 

an  indefinite  period.     The  stream  me  forget  about  it.   Oh  I  Signer, 

in  front  of  our  shed,  from  being  che  c'6  da  fare?    These  Contadini 

a  mere  series  of  shallow  isolated  here  are  all  half  brigands,  ond  they 

pools,  bad  become  quite  a  small  thiok  Milord  loglesi  are  all  made 

torrent.    We  began  to  shiver  uncom-  of  gold.   If  we  get  into  their  hands 

forubly  in  onr  damp  clothes,  and  there  is  no  saying  what  may  hap- 

tbe  rain  began  to  penetrate  into  pen.   Such  a  thing  was  never  heard 

our  sbed.    To  add  to  our  comfort,  of  before  as  a  party  from  the  Bagni 

at  thfa  moment  two  very    grim  staying  in  one  of  the  villages  of  the 

goatherds  made    their  appearance  mountains." 

with  their  hardy  flocks,  and  sat  Uere  the  lad  began  weeping,  and 

down   beside    ns,    diasatisfled   and  I   communicated   to   Benton,  who 

growlloff  at  finding  so   much  of  now  jointed  us,  what  I   had  just 

tbeir  shelter  occupied.      Je  suis  heard.   Had   we  been   alone,  and 

cbarm^,''  said  Miss  Osborne,  as  one  armed,  we  should  have  enjoyed  the 

of  them  passed  so  close  as  to  wet  prospect  before  ns;  but  as  it  was, 

her  skirt  with  the  dripping  jacket  he  looked  very  grave,  and  said  : 

on  his  sbonlder,  "  and  only  want  a  Do  you  know,  I  spoke  about  this 

milk-white    lamb   to  make    these  very  subject  to  one  of  the  equerries 

pass  for  satyrs.**  of  the  Grand  Duke,  in  connection 

Dominica  the  guide,  was  a  son  with  your  practice    of  sometimes 

of  onr  lanolord,  and  a  gentle  plea-  sleeping  in  the  mountain  villages, 
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and  he  said  it  was  extremely  an-  can't  be  far  just  now  from  that 
safe.  The  Government,  it  seems,  cnrioos  tambte-down  old  village 
exercises  almost  no  jarisdiction  we  noticed  in  the  valley  below, 
over  the  people  there.  I  pointed  gathered  on  the  top  of  a  rock,  with 
out  to  him  that  excursions  were  white  boases,  green  shatters,  no 
made  every  day  with  safety ;  but  he  tiles,  and  the  most  romantie  ap 
explained  that  though  the  moun-  pearance  in  general." 
taioeers  are  too  much  beoeBted  by  *'Holy  Mother!  the  Borgo  dl 
the  summer  visitors  to  the  Baths  to  Milaggiol"  exclaimed  Domenico, 
interfere  with  these  day  excursions,  whose  mother  was  an  English- 
the  temptation  would  probably  be  woman,  and  who  understood  suffi- 
too  much  in  case  of  a  supposed  cient  of  what  had  been  said  to 
wealthy  stranger  staying  with  them  know  what  place  was  referred  to. 
at  night  The  illustration  he  used  ''It  is  the  worst  place  we  could 
was  that  of  a  partridge  happening  choose ;  for  it  has  such  a  bad  char- 
to  come  down  the  chimney,  which  acter  that  even  the  neighbouring 
I  would  be  sure  to  seize  and  put  peasants  avoid  it.  It  ia  also  on  the 
into  the  pot,  though  it  might  pass  mole-track  to  Modena  through  the 
me  twenty  times  nncared  for  'on  hills,  and  the  inn  there  is  frequented 
the  open  road.  Have  you  any  by  muleteers,  a  set  of  ruffians,  con- 
arms  ?   I  have  none. "  trabandidri,  and  banditti." 

"  Only  a  small  clasp  bowie,"  I       Contrabandieri  or  not,"  I  said 

replied ;     but  let  us  first  try  the  to  Benton  aside,    this  is  just  the 


Leaving  the  surly  goatherds,  and  Leghorn  gave  me  a  message  to  a 
riding  on  in  the  rain,  we  soon  friend  of  his  who  is  in  biding  in 
found  that  Domenico's  statement  Milaggio,  and  also  a  signal  and  a 
was  fully  borne  out  There  were  password,  which  will  be  likely  to 
streams  where  there  had  been  no  set  us  all  right  with  the  landlord.^ 
streams  before  ;  and  after  going  80  down  we  went  to  the  Borgo, 
with  some  difficulty  about  three  which  was  really  as  corioos  an  old 
miles,  we  were  brought  to  a  dead  place  as  one  could  well  find  in  a 
stand  by  a  foaming  torrent,  which  week's  ride  among  the  Apennines, 
it  was  evident  we  could  not  cross.  The  ion,  which  had  no  sign,  but  to 
At  the  time  of  which  I  write,  fast  which  we  were  directed  by  an  ex- 
young  ladies  were  only  in  process  tremely  astonished  old  woman,  had 
of  being  developed  among  our  fair  evidently  in  former  times  been 
countrywomen,  though  the  French  the  house,  palace,  or  castle  of  some 
lionne  had  set  them  the  example,  territorial  magnate ;  for  it  had  some 
Mies  Osborne  had  a  decided  pro-  of  the  characteristics  of  all  three 
clivity  in  that  way,  greatly  to  the  such  buiIdio{;s.  A  broken  archway 
horror  of  her  excellent  mother  ;  brought  ns  into  a  courtyard,  where 
and  the  prospect  of  spending  a  a  number  of  mules  were  littered 
night  in  a  mountain  village,  so  far  under  a  rude  protection  of  beams 
from  being  unpleasant,  filled  her  and  turf.  From  one  side  of  this 
with  the  greatest  glee.  courtyard  there  opened  a  large  hall 
*'We  most,"  she  said  gaily,  *'get  or  kitchen,  in  which  all  the  cooking 
some  peasant  to  take  a  note  to  and  eating  of  the  inn  appeared  to 
Mamma,  who  would  be  half  dead  be  done,  and  where  there  were,  be- 
by  morning  if  she  did  not  hear  sides  the  usual  inmates,  about  a 
from  us ;  and  then  we  shall  have  dozen  muleteers,  wild  enough  look- 
such  a  night  of  it  before  a  blazing  iog  fellows,  drinking  wine  and  sing- 
wood  fire  in  some  ruined  old  inn,  ing  songs.  The  kitchen  had  a  room 
with  a  brigand-looking  landlord,  above  it,  and  one  on  each  side ;  but 
who  will  terrify  us  by  coming  in  the  other  habitable  rooms  of  the 
with  a  long  knife  at  midnight  to  house  were  some  distance  off*,  and 
cut     some  flitches  of  bacon.    We  had  to  be  reached  by  passing  through 
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a  loDg  piece  of  open  frroaod,  hatf  Forestieri;  I  will  take  care  of  you. 

vioejard,  half  gardea.   We  Jid  not  They  are  rude  people  dowD-sUirs  ; 

oarselvea   enter  at  first,  bat  sent  and  tbat  Zio  mic  is  do  good  man; 

Domeoico  in  to  reconnoitre,  and  to  but  my  father  ii  honest,  and  be 

bring  oat  the  landlady  or  landlord,  will  be  back  to-night" 

He  came  back  with  a  thick-set,  sio'  She  even  bronght  as  the  better 

idter-looking  man,  who  gave  as  an  clothes  of  her  father  and  brother 

ansatbfactory  welcome,  and  a  hand-  to  replace  oar  wet  garments,  and 

some  country  girl,  wearing  wooden  persaaded  Florence  to  go  into  the 

shoes,  and  a  thick  veil  thrown  back  inner  chamber,  and  emerge  a  more 

over  her  shoalders,  who  expressed  charming  contadina  than   the  old 

astonishment  and  pleasare  at  find-  house  had  ever  seen  before, 

iog  a  lady  in  onr  party.   It  was  After  sapper,  I  thoaght  I  woald 

omy  after  considerable  aemnr  that  drop  into  the  kitchen,  in  case  I 

the  host,  as  we  supposed  him  to  should  be  de  trap  where  I  was; 

be,  confessed  that  he  had  a  large  and  my  dress  by  this  time  was 

room,  with  a  smaller  chamber,  be-  sufficiently  nondescript  to  suit  any 

yond  the  garden,  both  of  which  we  character  likely  to  be  known  in 

might  have  to  onrselve?.    At  first  those  parts.    I  am  not  easily  sar- 

be  declared  he  had  no  place  to  re-  prised,  but  what  I  beheld  on  entcr- 

ceive  as  In  except  the  kitchen;  but  ing  did  astonish  roe  for  once.  It 

the  girl  mentioned  the  nnoccupied  was  not  a  very  frightful  sight ;  the 

rooms,  and,   with  some  difliculty,  landlord  was  not  being  held  seated 

prevailed   on  him  to  take  ns  to  on  the  fire,  and  the  face  of  'RIchetta 

them.  was  smiling  enough;  but  there,  vi- 

^'Pot  on  my  veil,  Signorina,  aa  sibly  before  me,  raised  on  end,  with 

we  pass  through  the  court,*'  she  a  great  stout  muleteer  sitting  upon 

said,  "and  stoop  like  an  old  wo-  it,  was  a  solid  leather  portmanteau, 

mm,  that  I  may  tell  these  rough  with  **F.  Deilmacare,  Esq."  printed 

fellows  inside  you  are  my  grand-  on  it  in  black  letters.   Tiicre  could 

aont"  be  no  mistake.    The  other  port- 

Tbe  room  which  we  came  to  might  manteaus  (German   leather)  were 

ODoe  have  been  occupied  by  noble  mere  dust  and  ashes.    This  was 

k>rdi  and  ladies  gay ;   but  where  the  one  which  contained  my  manu- 

the  plaster  was  not  broken,  it  was  scripts  and  other  valuables.  The 

beginning  to  crumble,  or  was  covered  first  impulse  I  felt  was  to  knock 

with   mould  ;   the  casements  were  the  ruffian  off  it  into  the  fire,  and 

nearly  innocent  of  glass;  black  cob-  there    and    then    lay  peremptory 

webs  adorned  the  comers  of  the  claim;  but  a  second  glance  at  him 

ceiling,  and  thick  dust,  as  of  a  cen-  induced  me  to  adopt  a  policy  of 

toTT  fit  least,  lay   over  the  few  reserve.    Apparently  a  Roman  by 

broken  articles  of  furniture.  Lis  speech,  and  two-thirds  drunk, 

Cido  1"  I  heard  Domenico  mar*  he  was  one  of  those  Italians  who 

mar.     What  would  the  Signora  say  are  the  most  difficult  of  all  to  deal 

to  this  were  she  here  with.   Large,  ruddy,  jocular,  coarse, 

Two  or  three  oil-lights,  however,  he  was  likely  to  combine  something 
a  cheerful  wood  fire,  and  a  flisk  of  the  unscrupulousness  of  a  Nea- 
of  ruddy  wine,  threw  considerable  politan  with  the  canning  of  a  Bo- 
comfort  into  the  situation ;  and  our  lognese ;  and  it  was  evident  that  he 
attendant,  *Bichetta,  bustled  about  had  some  special  interest  in  that 
with  friendly  zeal^  exclaimmg  to  portmanteau.  He  sat  upon  it  as  a 
Miss  Osborne —  child  would  upon  a  dog,  patted  it, 

''Cuor  miol  What  happy  chance  spoke  to  it,  and,  altogether,  seemed 

brought  the  beautiful  bird  to  our  to  have  a  sense  of  ijroperty  in  it, 

boose?    A  Signorina  1  and  an  Eng-  heightened  by  a  conviction  that  hia 

fish  one  tool  Who  ever  heard  of  possession  was  not  altogether  of  a 

such  ft  thing  before  T    Fear  not,  legitimate  kind. 
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Ezcellenza !  be  woaki  say,  dictions  that  a  more  Btolid  roffiao 
clappiog  it  affectionaiely,  after  be-  than  ibis  woold  easily  have  detect- 
ing softened  by  another  gulp  of  ed  them,  and  seen  there  was  some 
wine,  it  is  to  Livomo  yon  want  cause  for  concealment  After  re- 
to  go!  Yes  I  to  Livomo,  Liv-iv-  flectiog  a  moment,  a  bright  idea 
Yomo."  And  as  the  word  showed  seemed  to  strke  him.  Slapping 
an  inclination  to  dwell  indeBnitely  his  thick  leg,  and  exclaiming  *'I 
in  hid  throat,  he  recovered  his  dig-  Gavallif  he  rose  and  moved  with 
Dity  by  giviog  the  portmantean  a  unsteady  step  towards  the  door, 
sudden  kick,  and  growling,  "  Bri-  evidently  with  the  intention  of  gaio- 
gandl  who  saved  thy  life  among  ing  some  information  as  to  the 
the  enow  Y*  strangers   from    their  horses  and 

Clearly  that  case  of  solid  leather  saddles.   This  waa  what  I  wanted 

was  not  to  be  rashly  meddled  with,  to  prevent  in   his  then  drnnkeu 

so  I  dropped  down  beside  one  of  mood;  so  before  he  left  the  room 

the  quietest  of  the  muleteers,  who  1  tried  the  experiment  of  seating 

was  sitting  a  little  apart,  and  pro-  myself  npon  the  portmantean  which 

ceeded    to   smoke.    Noticing  my  he  had  left,  and  of  corionsly  exaiu- 

pipe  this  man  suddenly  said,  in  a  ining  the  lock,  which  seemed  nniii- 

strong  local  accent, —  jured.    On  seeing  this  he  torned 

''Sin'    sie    ei'   Deutsche*,   mein  back  with  a  ferocions  oath;  but 

Herr?*'  restraining  himself,   more  politely 

Kin  stndent,"  I  replied  ambigu-  asked  me  to  rise,  and,  so  to  apeak, 

ously,  recognising  the  patois  of  the  collaring  the  portmanteau  as  if  it 

Canton    Uranbunden,    where    bad  had  been  an  ofi'ending  child,  bore  it 

German  and  worse  Italian  are  both  away  towards  the  shed  where  the 

spoken.  .  This  was  a  great  recom-  rest  of  the  luggage  was  piled  up. 

mendation  to  the  honest  Swiss,  who  '*Tbat  seems  a  valuable  article/' 

did  not  seem  much  at  home  with  I  said. 

his  companions,  and  had  a  vague  ''Si,  si,  signorl"  was  the  reply, 

reverence  for  students  in  general,  with    drunken    cunning  twinkling 

He  drank  wine  with  me,  told  me  in  his  «jes.   ''We  muleteers  have 

much  of  his  history,  which  is  not  many   valuable  articles  committed 

worth  repeatm^  here,  and  finally,  to  our  charge.   We  take  care  of 

as  he  warmed,  informed  me  that  his  them,    never   fear.    But,"  getting 

friends  were  ostensibly  muleteers,  more  communicative,  "this  is  my 

principally  smugglers,  and  not  much  trunk,  my  property,  and  honestlv 

better  than   robbers.     Seeing  ns  come  by  too,  for  did  I  not  pick  it 

drinking  together,  the  scoundrel  on  up  in  some  melting  snow  at  brixeo, 

the    portmanteau   insisted  that  I  near  the  Lago  di  Gtirda?   It  must 

should  treat  the  whole  party  with  have  belonged  to  some  Milord  In- 

wine;  but  the  Swiss  said  to  me  in  glcse.    Who  knows  but  it  may  be 

German,  which  none  of  the  others  half  full  of  scudi?   Yes,  of  scndi/' 

seemed  to   understand,  ''Say  that  he  said  angrily,  as  if  driving  away 

you  have  no  money— no  more  than  some  unpleasant  doubt;  ''for  the 

will  pay  for  your  bed  and  what  you  wise  mother  said  that  my  good  for- 

.  have  got,  or  these  fellows  will  be  at  tune  would  begin  at  Brixen  and  be 

you  in  the  night,  and  they  are  not  completed  at  Livorno,  so  I  hare 

<    afraid  of  the  Polizei."  not  opened  it  yet^' 

Of  course  I  took  his  hint,  and  "But  the  owner?    you  might 

the  Roman,  aggravated  by  such  un-  have  found  him,  and  he  would  have 

principled  impecuniosity,  began  to  rewarded  you  handsomely;  that  is 

talk  loudly  and  loosely  of  the  party  to  »ay,  given  you  something,''  I 

which  had  come  to  the  Inn  that  hastily  added,  as  the  possibility  of 

night    Unfortunately  'Richetta^  in  having  to  make  good  the  words  oc- 

her  anxiety  to  turn  his  inquiries,  curred  to  my  mind, 

involved  herself  in  so  many  contra-  "The    owner  1"    he  ezdauned 
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with  great  wrath.     Listen,  signor!  In  the  garden.    Tlie  Koman,  it 

There  is  no  owner  hot  myself.   Do  seemed,  had  risen  from  his  drunken 

the  owners  of  portmanteans  leave  eleep  in  an  irritable  frame  of  mind, 

them  down  in  snow-heaps  at  the  and  she  had   overheard   him  and 

bottom  of  ravines  f  Am  I  to  risk  some  of  his  companions  planning 

my  neck  and  nearly  break  my  back  an  inroad  on  the  strange  visitors 

carrying  It  np  a  precipice,  and  tlien  after  the  people  of  the  inn  had  gone 

to  he  talked  to  aboat  the  owner  f  to  sleep.   **Yoa  are  English,  and 

I  tell  yon  this  is  mine  ,*  this  is  the  yon  are  hononrable,'*  she  continued, 

grand  fortune  which  the  wise  mother  and  will  keep  it  a  secret  if  I  show 

told  me  was  to  commence  at  Brizen  where  you  may  rest  for  the  night 

and  end  at  livorno ;  and  if  it  con-  undisturbed.   AVonId  that  my  father 

tains  nothing  of  valoe  when  it  is  were  come!  for  I  do  not  know  that 

opened,  I  shall  bum  eveiything  it  I  am  doing  right   But  che  fare? 

oontafiM,  and  never  give  tlie  old  she-  something  must   be   done ;  for  I 

devil  a  baiooco  more."  would  not  have  the  beautiful  signo- 

Aa  the  muleteer  was  in  the  habit  rina  even  frightened.    There  are 

of  always  travelling  between  the  some  other  rooms  where  yon  will 

two  places  he  bad  mentioned,  the  be  safe,  for  no  one  knows  of  them 

wise  mother  bad  wisely  arranged  so  except  ourselves  and — a  friend!  I 

that  her  reputation  would  be  in-  demand,  signore,  that   you  never 

creased  by  any  luck  which  might  mention  them  to  any  one." 

befall  him;  but,  knowing  as  I  did  This  promise  was  easily  given, 

the  contents  of  the  portmanteau,  and  the  young  girl  took  us  to  an- 

neither  the  melting  snow  nor  the  other  couple  of  apartments,  the 

threatened   incremation.,  were  plea-  entrance  to  which  was  elaborately 

tant  news.   However,  this  interlude  concealed.    The  patazzo  had  evi- 

diverted  the  attention  of  the  Roman  dently  been  one  of  great  extent ; 

from  ow  party;  and,  throwing  him-  and,  indeed,  it  was  amid  its  mins 

self  beride  his  piece  of  good  fortune,  that  the  garden  had  been  for  the 

he  gave  symptoms  of  going  to  sleep,  most  part  formed.    Between  the 

An  attempts  to  interchange  signs  vines,  fig-trees,  and  patches  of  me- 

with  the  acting  host,  the  nnde  of  Ions,  there  were  here  and  there 

lUchetta,   had   proved  unavailing,  huge  blocks  of  ancient  stone-work, 

sod  so  my  best  hope  of  putting  our-  The  rooms  in  which  we  had  been 

lelvea  on  a  safe  footing  depended  np  to  this  moment,  and  of  which 

00  the  return  of  the  hindlord  him-  the  windows   faced    the  garden, 

self,  who  would  be  likely  to  ex-  seemed  all  that  had  been  left  un- 

tend  to    ns    protection.    Situated  destroyed  in  the  left  wing  of  the 

as  we  were,  it  was  difficult  to  say  palace,  the  remainder  having  col- 

what  the  muleteers  might  or  might  lapsed  into  what  appeared  a  mass  of 

not  do.    Perhaps  they  would  leave  solid  ruin,  overgrown  with  grass, 

QB  nndisturbed,  perhaps   be   only  creepers,  and  in  some  places  even 

rade;  but  there  was  also  the  dan-  with  vines.   Through  the  concealed 

ger  thsA  we,  not  having  the  means  entrance    we  were    ushered  into 

about  us  of  baling  them  off  or  of  rooms  similar   to   those  we  had 

frighteninff  them  off,  might  be  wav-  quitted,  and  in  a  like  state  of  dila- 

laM  by  them  on  the  journey  back,  pidation,  but  with  windows  looking 


an  amount  of  rudeness  intolerable  and   into  what  had  once  been  a 

and  consequently  dangerous.  large  ball,  but  now  looked  more  like 

On  retaming  to  Benton  and  his  a  courtyard;  half  of  the  arched 

fidr  oonsin  I  gave  a  Ikvourable  r»>  roof  having  fallen  in,  exposing  thd 

port  of  the  aspect  of  affairs;  but,  sky,  over  which  the  rising  moon 

whro  arrangements  were  being  made  now  shed  its  pale  light  'Bichetta^a 

for  the   night,  'Richetta  signalled  assurances  that  we  would  now  be 

that  ihe  wished  to  speak  with  me  nndlstnrbed  were  bo  confident  that 


or  even  in  Milaggio  be  exposed  to 


In   a  precisely 
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soon  after  she  left,  Mifis  Oeborne  portly  figure  of  tba  Roman.  Bat, 
retired  to  sleep  on  an  old  couch  in  to  my  surprise  the  Roman  himself 
one  of  the  apartments,  while  Ben-  was  not  tliere,  neither  were  any 
ton  and  I  disposed  ourselves  upon  other  of  the  muleteers.  Possibly 
blankets  in  the  other.  they  might  all  be  stowed  away  in 

He  soon  fell  asleep;  bat,  not-  the  kitchen  and  adjoining  rooms, 
withstanding  fatigue,  that  portman-  but  of  this  I  could  not  feel  certain, 
teau  kept  me  awake.  Gould  it  not  though  it  was  eyident,  in  the  still- 
be  abstracted  from  the  custody  of  ness  of  night,  even  through  the 
the  man  who  claimed  it  as  his  pro-  closed  door,  that  a  numb^  of  per- 
perty,  and  concealed  among  the  eons  were  sleeping  inside, 
ruins  till  some  more  favourable  op*  Here  was  a  great  temptation, 
portunity  offered  of  carrying  it  off?  But  then  it  is  a  nasty  thing  to  be 
There  were  eomera  enough  about  discovered  stealing  even  your  own 
where  things  might  lie  undisturbed  portmanteau.  If  detected,  I  was  in 
for  years ;  and,  much  meditating  no  position  to  prove  any  just  claim 
over  this  question,  I  gently  went  to  it;  if  it  had  really  been  found  at 
out  into  the  courtyard  without  the  bottom  of  a  ravine,  the  Roman 
disturbing  my  companion.  The  certainly  was  in  possession  for  the 
rain  and  clouds  bad  passed  awav,  time  being;  the  only  broad  laot 
leaving  a  night  serenely  beautiful;  which  would  come  out  would  be 
and  the  half-moon,  without  as  yet  that  I  was  abstracting  a  portion  of 
throwing  its  rays  into  the  court,  the  baggage,  and  the  Lynch  law  of 
silvered  the  broken  stones  and  the  muleteers  would  probably  be 
sparkled  on  the  wet  leaves  which  administered  in  a  very  summary 
were  the  outline  above.  There  was,  and  severe  manner.  Here  was 
however,  sufficient  light  to  see  that  ground  for  hesitation;  but  then, 
a  wooden  gallery  ran  above  the  on  the  other  hand,  the  delusion 
rooms  which  we  occupied.  I  bad  under  which  the  Roman  laboured 
no  difficulty  in  getting  up  to  it;  might  be  fatal  to  any  arrangement 
and,  when  once  there,  a  broken  with  him  on  the  matter,  and  de- 
segment  of  wall  enabled  me  to  struotive  to  its  contents^  while  mnc^ 
mount  on  the  top  of  the  ruin  over-  trouble,  time,  and  expense  might 
looking  the  garden  and  the  rooms  be  involved  in  getting  it  seized  at 
occupied  by  the  family  and  the  Lucca  or  Leghorn,  and  satisfying 
muleteers.  At  first  further  pro-  the  Italian  police  as  to  my  claimi. 
grees  seemed  impossible,  so  thick  The  conviction  to  which  I  came  was, 
were  the  creepers,  so  steep  the  de-  that  it  would  be  better  to  leave  il 
scent ;  and  matters  lay  so  at  the  top  alone ;  but  then  men  do  not  alwaya 
that  it  would  have  required  a  close  act  according  to  their  convictions, 
search  for  any  one  mounting  from  and  I  found  myself  carrying  it  away, 
beneath,  to  discover  the  eap  in  the  and  concealing  it  in  a  gap  in  the  mia 
roof  through  which  I  had  risen,  near  the  chestnut-tree. 
However,  after  some  trouble  and  a  This  had  scarcely  been  done,  and 
few  scratches,  I  managed  to  reach  I  had  just  mount^  into  Uie  tree^ 
the  limb  of  a  large  old  chestnut-tree,  when  two  men,  the  Roman  ai^ 
and  so  to  descend  into  the  garden.  'Richetta's  uncle,  crossed  the  moon- 
If  I  was  discovered  there  could  be  light  from  different  directions  and 
no  great  harm  in  it,  so  I  went  to  stood  in  the  shade  beneath, 
examine  the  shed  in  the  outer  court-  "So  the  Forestieri  are  not  there,'* 
yard,  where  the  Roman  and  a  por-  said  the  latter,  in  a  low  tone.  If  I 
tion  of  the  muleteers  had  gone  to  dared  to  make  'Richetta  speak  1  but 
sleep.  There  were  the  mulo,  there  no,  curses  upon  her  ;  if  my  brother 
was  the  luggage,  and  there  even  was  found  me  meddling  in  the  matter  I 
mv  portmanteau,  and  I  could  per-  should  have  to  starve  somewhere 
ceive  a  round  indentation  made  be-  out  of  Milaggio  and  the  Lucchese 
side  it  in  a  heap  of  sacks  by  the  faiila  They  must  be  bid  somewhere^ 
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and  this  Is  a  carious  old  place ;  bat  think  I  know  a  place  betweeo  this 

if  yoa  gave  me  a  hundred  ducats  I  and  Bologna  where  she  would  be 

could  not  tell  yoa  where,  and  I  dare  received    without     any  questions 

not,  if  I  could.   And,  beside?,  have  asked.   I  tell  you,  yoa  had  better 

yoa  oever  heard  of  the  bloody  ghost  let  me  have  my  way,  or  worse  may 

of  Count  Ginlio  that  haunts  this  come  of  it    I  saw  the  lady,  and, 

old  place?  He  leapt  over  the  ter-  by  ,  I  shall  see  her  again.  I 

race  there  out  on  to  the  stones  in  know  well  what  that  spy  with  bis 

the  river  below.   People  do  say  that  German  talk  came  to  the  kitchen 

if  yoa  see  him  yoa  are  sure  to  meet  for.    He  wanted  1o  know  what  we 

B  violent   death.     I  should   not  were  after  ;  but  I  was  too  much  for 

stand  here  just  now  were  it  not  him.   Ho  thought  I  was  drunk  for 

moonlight,   and  so  many  of  you  tho  night  —  drunk  be  I   I  have 

about  —  Jesu  I  what  is  that?"  some  wine  in  my  blood,  but  not  a 

The  Roman,  who  was  not  want-  drop  in  my  head.    Now,  Nicolo ! 

ing    in    superstitious    fear,    was  if  you  are  not  to  tell  me,  bow  about 

affected    by   the   story,   and   was  Maria  ?  isn't  her  brother  still  alive  7" 

startled,  as  well  as  his  companion,  *'So  help  me  God,"  said  Nicolo, 

by  a  slight  movement  of   mine  in  a  low  trembling  voice,    I  know 

among  the  branches ;  but  he  was  no  more  where  they  are  than  you 

a  determined  sort  of  fellow,  and  do.    I  have  always  thought  there 

after  listening  some  time  without  must  be  some  place  of  hiding  up 

hearing   anything  more,  he    said,  there,  but  I  never  dare  go  up  at 

**  Look  here,  Nicolo  I  it  is  not  a  night  for  fear  of  the  Bloody  Ghost, 

lAtost  I  am  afraid  of  when  warm  and  never  daring  the  day  lest  I 

flesh  and  blood  tempt  me.    No  should   be  seen,  for   Matteo  has 

harm   will  come   of  it,  I  swear  looked  very  black  on  me  ever  since 

by  the  mother  of  Christ ;  but  I  —  ever  since  "  and  here  the 

sever  desired  anything  so  much  as,  wretch  seemed  to  gasp  for  breath, 

jost  for  a  moment,  to  press  the  red  He  has  as  much  as  said  that  his 

KpB  of  one  of  those  English  ladies,  mother's   memory  would   not  save 


•od  it  sever  burned  in  me  so  much  and  has  told  me  to  beware  of  med- 
ia now.  The  others  want  to  frighten  dling  with  matters  in  which  I  have 
the  Inglesi  into  giving  us  a  lot  of  no  concern." 
■ooey,  and  that  is  all  very  well  ;  "  Come,  now  I"  said  the  head 
bat  see  if  in  the  confusion  I  don't  muleteer,  "  a  joke's  a  joke  ;  but 
■anage  to  snatch  a  kiss  !  It  will  you  carried  it  too  far,  they  do  sus- 
4o  DO  harm,  and  may  make  them  pay  pect.  No  more  of  that  croaking, 
down  all  the  readier.  There  will  be  But  there  is  something  in  what  yoa 
Boise  ofiough,  and  yoa  and  *Richetta  say.  1  ehouldnH  wonder  if  there 
am  come  then  and  see  no  mis-  be  some  nice  little  nest  up  there, 
diief  is  done,  I  would  not  try  this  and  this  tree  seems  just  the  way 
lere  old  Matteo  here  —  he  knows  too  up.  Per  Bacco  I  it  is  worth  trying, 
■ocb,  and  yet  is  a  good  man  with  and  I  shall  bring  my  own  comrades, 
•both  the  dogaoa  and  the  police  ;  Let  the  others  sleep,  and  don't  you 
bat  you,  you  enivelling  hound  1  I've  think  I  shall  ever  be  such  a  villain 
MO  yoa  put  your  hand  to  a  blacker  as  yourself  1" 
job  than  this,  which,  after  all,  is  only  Of  course  no  time  was  lost  in 
a  joke  ;  and  I  should  like  to  know  returning  to  Benton,  awakening 
vbo  are  the  men  in  Milaggio,  always  him,  and  briefly  communicating  the 
excepting  your  brother,  who  would  substance  of  what  I  had  heard, 
bear  or  see  anything,  if  we  searched  It  at  once  occurred  to  both  of  us 
Ibe  place  all  to-night  and  all  to-  that  the  best  way  would  be  to 
Borrow  —  if  we  drew  the  necks  of  escape  into  the  garden,  and  from 
these  two  yooog  cocks  and  carried  thence  farther  if  poesible,  while  the 
€ff  the  girl  into  the  mountains.   I  rnffians  were  examining  the  top  of 
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the  rain ;  bat  the  entraoce  proved 
to  be  80  eecared  as  to  defy  oar 
eiTorte  to  open  it  The  next  idea 
was  to  throw  oareeWes  apon  the 
protection  of  'Bicfaetta,  of  the 
Eleepiog  maUleers,  aad  of  the  people 
of  the  village  ;  bat  from  the  Doises 
we  beard  it  appeared  that  the  Bo- 
man  and  his  companions  were  al- 
ready searching  above  ;  so  we  had 
no  means  of  eommanication,  and, 
moreover,  I  did  not  feel  at  all  certain 
as  to  the  safety  of  this  coarse 
after  what  I  had  heard,  and  Benton 
bad  no  confidence  in  it,  thoagh  I 
did  not  commnnicate  everything  to 
bim.  There  was  some  chance  that, 
if  we  kept  quiet,  oar  place  of  con- 
cealment might  not  disovered  ; 
for  from  the  parts  of  the  min  which 
were  easily  accessible,  there  was  no 
appearance  or  indication  of  the  in- 
terior apartments.  Bat  we  felt  an- 
willing  to  remain  in  the  rooms  in 
which  we  bad  began  to  sleep,  be- 
cause, if  diflcoverei  in  them,  we 
ehoald  be  altogether  hemmed  in, 
and  havo  no  means  of  escaping, 
even  for  a  short  distance,  while  oar 
cries  for  assistance  wonld  probably 
be  anheard.  Hence  we  moved  to 
another  position,  which  promised 
better  in  case  of  discovery,  and 
was  even  better  also  as  a  hiding- 
place.  At  each  end  of  the  gallery 
which  I  have  already  mentioned, 
there  was  a  kind  of  recess,  and  one 
of  these,  opposite  to  that  end  at 
which  parties  coald  come  down, 
was  BO  formed  by  stones  and  earth, 
and  concealed  by  bashes,  as  to 
afford  some  concealment.  Assisting 
Miss  Osborne  np  from  the  conrt  be- 
neath to  the  gallery,  we  placed  oar- 
selves  in  this  recess,  having  forgot 
in  the  harry  to  extingnish  a  light 
which  bamed  in  her  room  below. 

For  a  minote  or  two  we  saw  no- 
thing of  those  who  were  searching 
for  as;  bat  ^Ecco!  eeco!"  was  soon 
nttered  in  a  low  eager  voice,  and, 
looking  np,  we  beheld  the  dark 
figure  of  a  man  standing  on  the 
oppr«ite  wall  against  the  sky,,  and 
pointing  down  to  the  gallery,  on  a 
portion  of  which  the  moonlight  fell. 
Evidently  oar  retreat  was  in  danger 


of  discovery;  for,  imnediatdy  after,  a 
nnmber  of  other  wild  figaree  stood  be- 
side him,  and  I  took  the  hand  of  oar 
fedr  companion  in  mine  ;  bat  though 
the  circulation  beat  high  there  was 
no  perceptible  tremor.  Tlie  Boman, 
who  was  the  first  to  reach  the  gal- 
lery or  balcony,  percdved  the  l^ht 
below,  and  beckoned  back  bis  com- 
panions, whispering,  ^  If  they  are 
there  we  may  catch  them  like  birds 
in  a  net,  bat  if  frightened  they  nay 
fly  away.*'  Proceeding  to  recon- 
noitre quietly,  he  seated  himself  on 
the  rail  of  the  gallery,  and  was  about 
to  cross  his  legs  over  it  in  order  to 
descend,  with  a  grin  upon  his  fiice 
which  I  felt  made  Benton's  Mood 
boil  My  attention  was  arrested  by 
•the  villanous  ooantenanoe^  which  was 
illuminated  by  the  moon,  when 
I  felt  the  soft  hand  which  I  h^ 
suddenly  ck)9e  npon  mine  with  the 
startled  grasp  of  sadden  and  ex- 
treme terror.  The  cause  was  not 
leLT  to  seek.  There,  Just  emerged 
into  the  moonlight  that  shone  opon 
the  balcony,  was  a  figare  so  straage, 
so  wild,  with  snob  a  pale^  ghastly 
face  streaked  with  blood,  that  it 
was  impossible  not  to  believe  the 
Bloody  Ghost  was  before  me.  With 
eyes  that  gleamed  and  yet  seemed 
to  see  not,  with  oatstretched  arm, 
and  slow  serpentine  motion,  it  ad- 
vanced npon  the  Boman,  who^  the 
moment  be  saw  it  beside  hiai,  al- 
most tonching  him,  nttered  a  yell 
of  terrible  horror,  and  threw  hiod- 
self  backward  into  the  court  below, 
where  his  massive  frame  fell  with 
a  dull,  heavy  crash,  and  lay  motion- 
less as  in  instant  death.  With  low 
cries  of  mortal  dread  the  other  ter- 
rified muleteers  fled  op  the  rains 
and  disappeared ;  but  the  strange 
figare  seemed  anoonsoioaa  of  any- 
thing having  happened,  and  con- 
tinued to  move  towards  as,  attering 
in  a  low  voice  of  sweet  bat  melan- 
choly cadence,     0  patria  1  patria 

mial   Italia  I  Italia  1    Ta  cai  " 

lAii%  Oaboroe  trembled  violently  as 
the  figure  drew  near,  but  a  sadden 
flash  of  thought  enabled  me  to  un- 
derstand it  all.  Leaping  out  from 
our  hiding-place,  I  placed  my  hand 
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on  the  fihoalder  of  the  revoIutioDist,  the  revolntioDist  had  been  snfTer* 

and   eaid,  **Stefani  At   that  ing  much  from  fever,  which  had 

moment  another  personage  appeared  latterly  become  slightly  delirious, 
on  the  scene,  in  the  shape  of  a  and  that  the  room  in  which  he  was 
graTe»  elderly  man  in  a  peasant's  concealed  opened  upon  the  balcony 
areas,  bnt  of  superior  demeanour,  where  he  terrified  the  muleteers, 
who  looked  much  disconcerted,  and  Leaving  'Kichetta  to  bathe  the  fore- 
behind  whom  came  'Eichetta,  wring-  head  of  this  unfortunate  gentle- 
ing  her  hands  and  much  terrified,  man,  we  descended  to  examine  the 
both  having  passed  through  a  con-  Roman,  and  found  that  individ- 
eealed  door  in  the  recess  on  tjie  nal  still  alive,  but  insensible,  bleed- 
other  side.  ing  at  the  nose,  and  breathing  ster- 
"  Signer  Hatteo,**  I  said,  making  torously.  He  seemed  to  suffer 
A  obtain  gesture,  "  let  me  drink  to  from  slight  concussion  of  the  brain ; 

a  in  a  cup  of  red  wina   II   and   the   bleeding  probably  saved 

Livomo  told  me  I  should  meet  his  life,  for  he  did  recover,  after 
our  friend  Stefani  here,  but  I  lying  insensible  for  many  hours, 
did  not  expect  to  find  him  so  iU.  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the 
He  has  just  saved  us,  however,  from  first  dawn  of  day  saw  us  starting 
a  great  peril,  having  been  mistaken  for  the  Bagni  di  Lucca  under  the 
by  that  dead  ruffian  down  there  for  escort  of  Matteo,  and  with  many 
the  ghost  of  Count  Giulio/  cautions  and  blessings  from  the 
**  Christ  have  mercy  on  his  soul !"  kind-hearted  'Eichetto.  The  fright- 
Mid  the  gir),  starting  to  the  side  ened  muleteers  ofi*ered  no  annoy- 
of  the  gallery  and  looking  over,  ance,  and  their  host  could  get  none 
Cosa  terribife  I  and  the  Signer-  of  those  who  had  beheld  Stefani  to 
ioa?"  a  question  which  was  an-  carry  out  their  companion.  Some 
•wered  by  the  appearance  of  Ben-  of  the  others  did  so,  but  not  with- 
ton  and  his  cousin.  out  fear  and  trembling.  I  told 
''Pardon  me,  Signorina  and  Sig-  Malteo  about  the  portmanteau, 
fiori  Inglesi,*'  said  the  old  man,  showing  him  where  it  was  con- 
QDCOvering,  and  not  without  a  cer-  cealed,  and  he  promised  to  send 
tain  formal  dignity.  ''Nothing  of  it  to  me  after  the  muleteers  had 
Uu0  would  have  happened  had  I  left.  This  promise  was  kept,  and 
been  here  when  you  arrived.  Day-  the  Roman,  I  then  learned,  coupled 
light  will  break  in  an  hour,  and  the  disappearance  of  his  piece  of 
DmeMyou  are  too  fatigued,  I  shall  good  luck  with  the  appearance  of 
then  myself  accompany  you  to  the  the  Bloody  Ghost.  He  expressed 
BagoL  Meanwhile  you  may  rest  an  unalterable  opinion  that  the 
nnite  secure  in  the  rooms  which  my  solid  leather  was  also  a  supernatural 
oaoghter  tells  me  you  first  occu-  and  diabolical  apparition  which 
pied,  while  I  look  after  my  patient  had  been  sent  for  bis  special  in* 
here,  and  see  if  the  man  below  is  jury,  though  it  had  been  lost  in  the 
really  dead."  upset  of  a  waggon  crossios:  the 
In  assisting  the  host  to  lead  Ste-  Alps.  Thus  it  was  that  Benton 
bni,  who  ofiered  no  resistance,  back  woo  his  bride,  and  thus  my  port- 
to  bed,  and  in  ltd  ministering  some  mauteau  was  restored  to  me  by  the 
simple    remedies,  I    learned  that  Spectre  of  Milaggio 
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The  translation  of  '  Titan  *  has  re-  them  with  the  generous  sentiments 
called  ns  to  the  life  and  writings  of  he  expressed,  and  the  tone  of  piety 
Jean  Paul  Frederic  Richter  —  still  a  which  pervades  his  writings,  he 
name  of  some  interest  and  mach  would  eqoally  have  offended  them 
perplexity  to  the  majority  of  Eog-  by  the  extreme  vagaeness,  and  on- 
mfa  readers.  To  those  who  have  certain  shifting  boundaries,  of  his 
been  baffled  and  beaten  back  In  Christian  theology.  But,  above  all, 
their  perusal  of  bis  writings,  the  the  perusal  of  his  writings  would 
man  himself  has  still  shone  forth  a  have  demanded  a  persistency  and 
conspicuous  object  of  love  and  ad-  doggedness  of  attention  which  they 
mfa^tion.  And  even  the  coldest  and  would  never  dream  of  giving  ex- 
most  captious  critic  of  his  extra-  cept  to  their  scholastic  and  profes- 
ordinary  compositions  will  readily  sional  studies.  Here  is  a  humorist 
admit  that  they  cannot  be  over-  whose  sentences  are  like  Chinese 
looked  by  a  student  of  German  puzzles;  whose  meaning  is  as  hard 
literature,  anxious  to  obtain,  by  a  to  penetrate  as  the  driest  chapter 
study  of  that  literature,  some  in-  in  liocke  or  Cud  worth.  Had  a  Bich- 
sfght  into  the  character  of  the  Qer-  ter  written  in  English,  he  would 
man  people.  Not  in  Ens^land,  most  have  been  looked  at  with  carious 
assuredly,  could  J.  P.  Richter  have  interest  by  a  few,  but  the  public 
found  favour  with  the  multitude —  would  have  known  nothing  of  him: 
with  the  multitude,  we  mean,  of  he  would  have  passed,  by  some 
that  middle  class  which  supplies  underground  passage,  into  that  pool 
the  great  mass  of  readers ;  not  in  of  oblivion,  into  which,  sooner  or 
England  could  he  have  ever  been  a  later,  almost  all  our  books  most 
popular  writer.  He  perhaps  may  expect  to  be  merged, 
bave  now  ceased  to  be  so  in  Ger-  In  critical  notices  of  Richter 
many.  We  speak  from  no  positive  we  have  frequently  been  told  that 
knowledge  of  the  *  fact,  but  we  sus-  '  Titan  *  was  his  masterpiece,  and  those 
pect  there  have  been  causes  in  ope-  who  could  not  undertake  its  peratal 
ration  which  would  tend  to  limit  in  the  original  had  most  tantalising 
tlie  number  of  Lis  readers  even  in  visions  brought  before  their  mind 
bis  own  country.  The  more  general  of  its  wild  and  wondrous  magnift- 
prosecution  of  science,  the  more  cence.  Well,  this  masterpiece  has 
definite  aims  in  politics,  and  the  at  length  found  a  man  bold  enoogh 
theological  debates  which  have  to  translate  it  into  English,  and  the 
driven  people  into  more  distinct  English  reader  can  now,  if  he  will, 
sections  of  the  religious  world,  are  enter  into  this  new  and  strange 
the  causes  to  which  we  allude.  These  garden  of  delight  We  wish  him 
may  have  indisposed  Lis  own  coun-  joy  of  his  new  possession.  One 
trymen  to  spend  much  time  over  thmg  he  will  assuredly  find,  that 
works  ^  cumbrous  and  voluminous  his  Paradise  is  not  like  that  prim- 
in  their  form,  and  Laving  all  the  eval  one  where  pleasure  came  nn- 
vagueness  and  audacity  we  welcome  sought,  untoiled  for :  what  pleasure 
only  in  poetry.  But  at  no  time  in  he  will  derive  must  be  purchased 
England  would  such  a  writer  as  by  very  strenuous  application,  and 
Bicbter  have  been  a  favourite  with  by  an  almost  superhuman  patience, 
the  middle  classes.     If  he  gratified  We  have  been  all  forewarned,  and 

'Titan :  a  Romance,  from  Ibo  German  of  J.  P.  F.  Riclitcr.'  Translated  by  Charles 
T.  Brooks. 

^  *  Life  of"  J.  P.  F.  Richter,  compiled  from  various  Source?,  together  with  his  Auto 
biography.' 
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have  most  of  as  discovered  by  some  essay  that  Kichter  is  writing  —  it 
limited  experience,  that  nothing  is  matters  not  into  whose  month  he 
to  be  done  with  this  most  German  puts  his  wisdom  or  his  wit  —  the 
of  all  Germans  without  an  on-  reader  feels  that  he  is  listening  only 
limited  patience;  To  a  man  in  a  to  Ricbter,  and  hears  all  as  coming 
harry  he  is  a  mere  entanglement  of  directly  from  him.  Not  for  a  mo- 
thorns  and  briars  and  wild-roses,  ment  is  he  deceived  by  the  art  of  the 
that  dash  their  rain-filled  blossoms  dramatist ;  he  never  thinks  that  it  is 
in  his  face.  To  a  reader  who  is  an-  an  Albano  or  Schoppe,  or  Boquairor, 
reaeooable  enongb  to  wish  to  have  that  is  speaking.  Never  was  a  man 
a  story  told  distinctly,  to  have  a  of  genias  so  incapable  of  presenting 
meaning,  whatever  it  is,  dearly  ex-  a  living  character  before  us,  or  of 
pressed,  we  have  been  forewarned  even  involving  as  in  the  interest 
that  Richter  will  be  a  mere  enigma,  of  a  fictitious  narrative.  Most  fre- 
aii  offence  and  stumbling-block,  quently  his  characters  betray  at 
Bat,  notwithstanding  these  pre-  once  that  they  are  the  mere  coinage 
monitions,  there  are  few  English-  of  his  brain;  but  where  they  are 
men,  we  suspect,  who  will  not  be  natural  or  probable,  there  is  either 
dismayed  at  the  task  here  set  before  little  dramatic  power  in  their  pre- 
them,  very  few  who  will  not  be  sentation,  or  else  the  author  so  con- 
discoaraged,  bewildered,  baflied  in  stantly  protrudes  himself  that  the 
their  attempt  to  penetrate  this  ap-  dramatic  talent  is  neutralised.  We 


laoed  with  all  manner  of  wild  under-  ence  of  his  men  and  women ;  at 
growth.  They  will  dash  off  madly  most  we  believe  that  men  and  wo- 
to  the  right  and  left ;  but  all  in  vain  ;  men  like  them  have  existed.  Ilia 
if  the^  will  not  steadily  pursue  the  personages  have  no  life  of  their 
one  path  through  the  forest,  they  own ;  tbey  are  mere  masks  or  lay 
will  find  themselves  utterly  los^  figures  hung  up  or  disposed  about 
miserat^ly  benighted.  We  will  not  the  lecture- room,  by  means  of  which 
say  how  far  we  were  able  to  pene-  the  professor  illustrates  his  analysis 
trate,  keeping  the  road  in  fair  legi-  of  human  nature. 
tioMte  travel.  We  will  make  our  The  Life  of  Richter,  which  we 
ooofession  when  others  have  made  have  put  at  the  head  of  this  paper, 
thdra.  We  would  not  be  t!i ought  professes  to  be  a  mere  compilation 
ksi  capable  of  endurance  than  our  of  various  materials,  easily  acces- 
ne^hboara.  There  may,  peradven-  sible  to  any  reader  of  German  liiera- 
toie,' be  ten  just  men  in  Edinburgh,  ture;  but  as  it  is  modtstly  put 
cODKientious  readers,  who  have  forth,  and  is  very  pleasant  reading, 
icnipidoasly  toiled  through  these  and  gives  much  information,  it 
two  thick  volumes,  scrupnlously,  would  be  altogether  unfair  to  quar- 
eonacientionsly,  wakefuUy  —  there  rel  with  it  because  it  wants  the 
may  —  and  in  that  case  we  should  higher  and  rarer  qualities  of  a  per- 
have  to  acknowledge  a  humiliating  feet  biography.  Richter  is  gene- 
inferiority,  rally  known  in  England  by  the 
We  have  read  sufficient  to  be  able  brilliant  sketch  of  Mr.  Carljle, 
to  give  some  account  of  this  extra-  which  has  but  one  fault — it  is,  un- 
ordinary  work  to  those  whose  power  fortunately,  too  brief.  It  breaks  off 
of  endarance  is  less  even  than  oar  after  revealing  to  us  the  noble 
own.  Bat  as  the  man  Richter  is  struggles  of  his  youth ;  it  just  re- 
still  more  interesting  than  his  writ-  cords  his  marriage,  but  does  not 
iog^i^  and  as,  indeed,  the  best  com-  condescend  to  touch  upon  the  rela- 
nent  opon  his  compositions  is  some  tions  which  Richter  had  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  author  himself,  gentler  sex— a  part  of  his  history 
we  shall  torn,  in  the  first  place,  to  which  appears  to  have  especial 
bis  Biography.  For,  indeed,  it  mat-  attraction  for  the  present  biogra- 
tua  not  whether  it  is  a  novel  or  an  pher.   Altogether,  this  book  will  be 


forest,  inter- 


do  not  believe  in  the  actual  exist- 
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foand  to  lead  the  English  reader  into  ants  of  the  Fichte]geb!rge  live  in 

many  details  that  may  be  still  new  to  stone  house's ;  the  middle  clas«,  to 

him.  which    Iltchter*s    &ther  belonged, 

J.  P.  Richter  was  bom  in  a  region  content    themselves    with  houses 

of  Germany  almost  as  peculiar  aa  bailt  of  wood,  well  plastered  with 

the  poet  himself.   In  #  the  centre  of*  mortar  and   thatched  with  straw. 

Bavaria  there  lies  a  moantainoas  One  roof  covers  all  —  cattle  and 

region,  which,  on  account  of  its  iso-  human  beings.   At  the  entrance  is 

lation  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  a  sort  of  passage,  in   which  the 

has    been   called    the    '  mountain  spade,  scythe,  mattock,  and  other 

idand.'    The  FicTitel-gthirge,  or  re-  implements  of  labour  are  deposited, 

gion  of  the  Pine  Mountain,  is,  or  From  this  passage  one  door,  on  the 

was  till  very  lately,  a  quite  secluded  left,  leads  to  the  stalls  for  oxen  and 

district,  unknown   to   tho   tourist,  cows ;  the  other,  on  the  right,  opens 

and  rarely  visited  by  the  commcr-  on  the  general  dwelling  apartment, 

cial  traveller.   The  climate  is  ee-  in  the  rear  of  which  is  the  little 

vere,  the  inhabitants  are  poor,  their  dark    kitchen.     The    hu^  stove 

manners    simple^    social,    friendly,  stands  near  the  door,  that  it  may 

Late  springs,   cold  summers,   and  diflfoae  its  warmth  over  the  whole 

long  winters,  in   which  the  snow  establishracnt.    A  venerable  chesty 

rarely  disappears  from   the  earth,  that  holds   the   family  linen  and 

are  not  favourable  to  agriculture,  other  valuables,  and  a  patriardhal 

The  mines   give    employment    to  bedstead,    sometimes^  occnpy  an- 

many  of  the  men ;  others  are  occu-  other   room  ;    sometimes   the  bed 

pied  in  the  woods  felling  timber ;  stand?   in  the  common  room  en- 

the  care  of  the  cattle,  and  such  closed  in  a  sort  of  large  wicker  cage. 

agriculture  as  is  practised,  devolve  What   other   sleeping-rooms  there 

upon  the  women,  who,   in   conse-  may  be,  or  other  acoommodation 

quence,  lead  a  laborious  life.    On  for  sleepers,  is  left  in  obscurity, 

which    last    fact    our   biographer  Perhaps  there  are  untold  capacities 

makes   the   following  curious    re-  in  the  roof. 

mark:  '*But  we  cannot  regret  it;  In  some  such  dwelling  Jean  Paul 
for  this  circumstance,  no  doubt,  saw  the  light,  and  in  such  a  d well- 
gave  occasion  to  those  pass^iges  of  ing  did  he  for  many  years  live  and 
tenderness,  respect,  and  compassion  write  and  study.  And  how  much 
for  women,  in  the  writings  of  Jean  of  the  very  best  of  human  life  may 
Paul,  that  made  the  heaits  of  the  be  enjoyed  in  such  household  ao- 
German  women  his  own."  That  commodation,  with  scant  array  of 
the  poor  women  of  the  Fichtelge-  furniture  and  other  domestio 
birge  should  work  in  the  fields  is  convenience,"  he  has  told  ua  bim- 
not  perhaps  any  singular  hardship ;  self  in  his  Autobiography.  This 
but  one  smiles  at  the  idea  of  view-  autobiographical  sketch,  which  con- 
log,  as  a  compensation  for  their  dis-  ducts  us  throuprh  the  childhood  and 
tress,  certain  pathetio  passages  to  boyhood  of  Ilichter,  occupies,  of 
be  read  by  the  ladies  of  Dresden  or  course,  the  post  of  honour  in  our 
Berlin  1  But  indeed  the  habitual  present  compilation.  Would  that 
sight  of  any  down-trodden  class  is  it  conducted  ua  a  little  farther  I— 
rather  unfavourable  than  favourable  that  it  threw  its  light  on  the  criti- 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  sentiment  cal  period  of  youth,  when  the  chtjr- 
of  pity,  and  it  is  rather  to  be  re-  acter  receives  its  final  form  I  It  k 
marked  that  the  beautiful  nature  not  —  who  would  expect  any  such 
and  sensitive  character  of  Richter  thmg  from  Ritcher?  — a  full,  true, 
developed  itself  in  spite  of  circum-  and  particular  account  even  of  the 
stancei,  and  in  a  situation  which  incidents  of  his  boyhood.  AVbat 
would  have  depressed  and  hardened  we  have  before  ns  is  rather  the 
most  men.  manner  in  which  the  grown  man 
Only  the  richest  of  the  inhabit-  looked  back  upon  his  own  earliest 
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jearf.  Ho  looks  back  loviogly  on 
this  era  of  the  past;  he  poetises 
on  himself;  writes  an  idyl,  or  four 
idyls,  which  he  names  after  the 
four  seasons  of  the  year,  and  follows 
the  boy  Blchtcr  throngh  his  spring, 
his  snmmer,  his  antumn,  and  winter. 

All  men  delight,  as  Richter  him- 
self  olives,  in  far-reaching  recol- 
lections of  their  da^  of  childhood. 
He  proceeds  to  assign  two  reasons 
for  this  —  ^  that  in  this  retrospect 
thej  press  nearer  to  the  gate  of  life, 
guarded  by  spiritaal  existences ; 
and  secondly,  that  they  hope,  in  the 
spiritnal  fervoar  of  an  earlier  con- 
Ecionsness,  to  make  themselves  in- 
dependent of  the  little  contemptible 
annoyances  that  surround  hnman- 
ity.**  This  is  going  very  far  for  a 
reason ;  a  better  might  be  found 
nearer  home  —  in  the  simple  plea- 
rare  of  the  tender  and  other  emo- 
tions, that  we  feel  at  the  revived 
image  of  our  miniature  self.  Mr. 
Bain,  in  his  late  admirable  treatise 
on  the  Emotions,  has  described  a 
form  of  onr  passions  which  he  calls 
Edf-pity,  a  tender  yearning  over 
one's  self— the  same  kind  of  pathetic 
sentiment  which  we  feel  for  an- 
other, and  which,  indeed,  is  first 
elicited  by  some  other  person,  and 
afterwards  indulged  in  towards 
oorself.  We  look  npon  onrself  as 
worthy  of  commiseration,  or  ?lfie  of 
ooogratnlation.  We  sympathise,  in 
&et,  with  that  self  which  is  thrown 
before  OS  as  an  object  of  contempla- 
tion. In  no  case  is  this  species  of 
sentiment  so  distinctly  felt  as  when 
we  conjure  up  the  self  of  cLildhood. 
We  weep — not  its  tears  ag&in,  but 
tenderly  over  the  little  sorrows  that 
broiwht  them;  we  laugh — not  again 
the  kngfater  of  childhood,  but  we 
laugh  orer  its  laughter  till  the  eyes 
fill  again  with  other  tears.  The 
image  that  rises  up  in  the  memory, 
tbo^h  recognised  as  ourself,  is  yet 
to  different  from  this  present  recol- 
leeting  and  reflecting  self,  that  we 
are  capable  of  loving  it,  praising, 
chiding,  laaghing  over  it,  with  the 
suae  ifeedooa  as  if  it  were  some 
other  person  we  were  thinking  of. 
We  ISBd  a  charming  egotism  when 


we  record  the  feats  of  childhood; 
we  sympathise  with  the  boastful- 
ness  of  the  little  boaster  ;  the  van- 
ity is  not  our  own.  We  feel  no 
shame  at  reviving  its  sallies  of  pas- 
sion ;  we,  the  mature  judge,  pardon 
the  little  ignorant  culprit.  What- 
ever feelings,  in  the  course  of  our 
life,  have  been  elicited  towards 
children,  centre  upon  this  cfiild, 
which  also  was  oureelf.  We  travel 
hand  in  hand  with  it  like  the  guar- 
dian  angel  in  the  picture-books, 
looking  down  with  grave,  sweet, 
lialf-puzzled  smile ;  only  in  the 
pioture-books  the  angel  guides  the 
child,  and  here  the  child  is  leading 
the  graver  angel  where  it  lists,  stoop- 
ing now  for  a  flower,  or  striking  out 
hopelessly  after  the  too  swift  and 
vagrant  butterflies. 

We  think  that  the  emotional  plei^ 
sure  which  the  very  recollection  gives, 
is  a  better  reason  for  our  fond  recur- 
rence to  childhood*  than  these  hints 
of  explanation  which  Richter  has 
tlirown  out.  Did  ever  any  one  really 
think  that  there  was  something  more 
^  spiritual"  in  the  existence  of  the  in- 
fant than  the  man  ?  Such  nonsense 
has  been  said  or  sung,  but  no  one  ever 
seriously  believed  that  the  young 
creature  who  was  feeling  its  way 
into  our  world,  was  all  the  while 
degenerating  from  the  angel.  Most 
assuredly  our  interest  in  infancy  lies 
in  this,  that  we  mark  the  hudding 
into  the  man  or  woman.  And  what 
is  the  reminiscence  which  Richter 
immediately  proceeds  to  record  ? 
He  whose  soul  revelled  in  friend- 
ship and  in  love,  notes  one  of  the 
earliest  incidents  that  awoke  these 
sweet  human  afiections  —  notes  the 
first  thrilling  of  those  chords  whose 
harmony  may  be  perfected  in  heaven, 
but  whose  music  is  first  learned  on 
earth. 

"  To  my  great  joy,"  ho  snys,  I  am 
able  to  bring  from  my  twelfth,  or,  at 
fiirthest^  from  my  fourteenth  month,  one 
palo,  little  remembninco,  like  the  earli- 
est and  frailest  of  snowdrops^  from  the 
fresh  soil  of  childhood.  I  recollect^ 
namely,  that  a  poor  scholar  loved  me 
much,  and  that  I  returned  his  love,  and 
that  he  carried  me  about  in  his  arma» 
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and,  later,  look  me  more  agreeably  by 
tho  bnnd  to  tlio  largo  dark  apartment  of 
the  older  children,  where  lio  gave  me 
milk  to  drink.  Tliia  form,  vanishing  in 
distance,  and  his  love,  hovor  again  over 
later  years;  but,  alaal  I  no  longer  re- 
member his  name.  If  it  were  possible 
that  ho  lives  yet,  far  in  his  sixtieth 
year,  and  that,  as  a  learned  and  well- 
iuformed  man,  those  lectures  shoxild 
meet  his  eye,  and  that  he  should  then 
recollect  the  little  professor  that  ho  bore 
in  his  arms  and  often  kissed  1 — ah  God, 
if  this  should  be  so,  and  he  should  wrilo; 
or  the  older  man  bhould  come  to  visit 
the  old  man  1 " 

Eichter  coDstitatcs  himself  "  Pro- 
foBor  of  his  own  history  ; "  this  is 
why  be  speaks  of  his  biographical 
chapters  as  so  many  lectures.'' 
His  education  was  at  fir^t  entrusted 
to  the  village  schoolmaster  ;  and 
though-  he  was  removed  from  the 
school  on  account  of  some  rough 
treatment  he  had  received  from 
an  elder  boy,  he  has  place  only  for 
kindly  reminisoenoe.  Everything 
seems  to  have  given  him  pKasure. 
He  had  one  of  those  healthy,  happy 
organisations  that  receive  pleasure 
abundantly  from  all  the  commoneab 
events  of  life.  Ttiroughout  all  ca- 
reer he  enjojed  this  greatest  of  llea- 
Ten's  gifts  —  that  sunshine  of  the 
seal  which  turns  everything  to  gold. 

•*  In  tho  midst  of  the  Avintry  sultri' 
nass  of  the  crotvded  schoolroom.  I  re* 
member  the  delight  with  which  I  drew 
out  tho  i>eg8  that  sccun^d  tlio  cunvus 
over  the  air-holes  bored  in  tlie  wooden 
walls,  and  drew  into  my  open  mouth  tho 
exciling  refreshment  of  iho  frosty  air 
from  without  Every  new  copy-book 
from  tho  master  delighted  me  as  others 
are  delighted  with  jiicture?.  I  envied 
everyone  who  said  his  lesson  well,  and  I 
enjoyed  reading  together  with  my  class, 
as  singers  enjoy  tho  blessed  harmony  of 
their  music.  *^ 

We  especially  sympathise  with 
the  little  fellow  in  that  draught  of 
fresh  air  got  by  stealthily  drawing 
oat  the  pegs  from  the  canvas.  The 

rkteat  misery  of  very  cold  climates 
the  heat;  the  artificial  heat  one 
•    Is  compelled  to  endure.'    The  young, 
vigorous  constitution  hns  to  accom- 
modate itself  to  the  relaxing,  stifling 
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atmosphere  which  a  bad  habit  has  ren- 
dered necessary  or  agreeable  to  the  old- 
er and  the  weaker.  Heat,  in  such  cli- 
mates, b  enjoyed,  like  any  other  luxury, 
with  intemperance  ;  ana  the  intempe- 
rate habit  grows,  and  all  claims  for 
ventilation  are  thrown  to  the  winds. 
That  phrase,  indeed,  is  not  very  appli- 
cable in  the  present  instance ;  the 
claim  for  ventilation  coald  not  be 
better  addressed  than  to  the  winds, 
and  the  winds  would  in  this  case 
respond  ;  but  the  canvas  is  pegged 
tight  over  the  only  hole  through 
which  they  can  enter.  Little  Fritz, 
as  he  is  now  called,  lifts  np  a  corner, 
draws  ont  a  peg,  and  inhales^  as 
from  a  flask,  the  vital  breeze. 

Removed  from  this  school,  the 
father  himself  undertook  his  edu- 
cation. The  paternal  plan  consisted 
in  simply  marKiog  ont  certain  pages 
of  the  Latin  grammar,  vocabulary, 
and  the  like,  to  be  learned  by  rote. 
This  comprised  his  whole  scheme 
of  edacation.  The  good  father  had 
his  own  sermons  to  compose,  and 
to  learn  by  rote  ;  had  some  little 
farming  also  to  attend  to;  and 
probably  found  this  simple  echeme 
in  all  respects  very  coavenient  Or 
perhaps  lie  had  no  other  idea  of 
education  than  that  of  committing 
words  and  sentences  to  memory  ; 
perhaps  be  was  conscious  that  be 
he  himself  had  never  all  his  life  done 
anything  else  than  learn  and  re- 
member ;  and  that  those  sermons 
be  composed  were  but  memories  of 
sundry  parts  of  other  sermons  which 
fitted  together  as  they  best  could. 
However  that  may  be,  it  was  dry 
food  for  the  young  Richter— a  kind 
of  reprenive  educatioiit  if  such  a 
phrase  is  at  all  permissible.  In 
after  years,  Richter  for  some  time 
played  the  part  of  schoolmaster 
himself.  lie  went,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, into  exactly  the  opposite 
extreme  of  his  father.  lie  bent  all 
his  eflbrts  to  elicit  the  Judgment, 
the  self-reliance,  the  productive 
activity  of  his  pupils.  He  taught 
them,  it  was  remarked,  as  if  be  had 
to  make  authors  and  poets  of  them 
all — as  if  tlicre  were  to  be  no  men  of 
routine  amongst  them;  no  hevrera 
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of  wood  or  drawm  of  water,  but 
all  were  to  be  arofaiteoti  and  artists. 

Bat  there  are  minds  It  is  impos- 
sible to  repress  by  any  spedes  of 
education,  if  only  a  book  or  two 
ean  be  seised  and  ssereled  by  the 
yoong  prisooer.  Old  newspapers 
and  old  books  were  to  be  found  on 
the  shelf  of  the  parsonage,  and  the 
hongty  student,  by  cHmbinff  on  the 
top  or  the  bedstead,  oomd  reach 
them.  How  he  devoared  these 
need  not  be  told.  But  it  is  worth 
mentkming  that  Riehter  was  not  a 
lad  exclosirely  attaohed  to  books. 
His  irrepressible  aetlrity  eonght 
other  oaUets  is  wdL  A  box  of 
ooloars  made  an  artist  of  him.  He 
had  a  passion  for  mechanics.  He 
bred  to  oonstniet  and  to  inrent; 
made  doekv  thai  would  not  go,  and 
dials  that  told  the  hour  to  those 
who  were  in  the  secret  of  their  oon- 
itructlon.  He  invented  a  new  al* 
phabet  ont  of  signs  from  the  alma- 
nac, and  had  the  infinite  pleasure 
of  copying  two  psgev  of  a  printed 
book  into  a  character  that  do  one 
could  Red  but  himseIC  Nor  were 
out-of-door  ezercisM  declined  ;  he 
delighted  to  daeh  tbroogh  the  yet 
oDtooehed  snow.  He  was  bold  and 
fearless.  He  tells  us  himself  that, 
he  was  susceptible  to  fear  through 
the  imagloation  only.  A  furious 
borar,  a  clap  of  thunder,  an  alarm 
of  fire,  would  have  1^  him  self- 
possessed,  and  aroused  hki  activity. 
He  cowered  only  before  ghosts  ani 
ipirita.  From  these  he  suffered 
grievously.  But  he  kept  the  secret 
of  his  fears  entirely  to  himself. 
What  he  suffered  from  being  alone 
in  the  dark  he  never  divulged  to 
any  li^ng  ear— till  he  sat  down  to 
write  his  autobiography  I  Tbm 
was  no  chance  that  he  should  escape 
this  terrible  ordeal  of  childhood; 
far  wol  only  had  he  his  own  vigors 
oes  inagination  to  contend  with, 
bat  hie  father  threw  the  wdght  of 
his  aathority  on  the  side  m  the 
shostK  The  good  [lastor  believed 
miy  ia  ali  these  spiritual  tormen- 
tors; he  leflarded  them  as^  in  some 
vay  or  other,  the  work  of  the 
denL  Therefore,  like  a  good  La- 
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theran,  while  he  believed,  he  defied 
them.  He  held  the  Bible  before 
him  as  his  shield,  and  behind  thb 
protection  he  could  look  ont  with  a 
bold  and  pleased  credulitv  at  all  the 
sphritualism  or  devilry  of  his  own  age. 

We  should  be  unpardonable  if  we 
dwelt  longer  on  this  Autobiography, 
which  hM  been  long  familiar  to 
English  readers;  but  at  the  close 
of  it  there  is  one  passage  which, 
for  several  reasons,  we  must  be  per- 
mitted to  quota  It  is  the  last  view 
we  have  of  the  boy  Riehter ;  we  see 
him  next  a  youth  at  the  XJoiver- 
sity  of  Leiprfc  It  is  also  a  passage 
beautiful  m  itself,  and  suggestive 
of  manv  grave  reflbctions.  It  is  that 
in  which  he  describes  his  ^  first 
oommunlon" — a  ceremony  which  re- 
taini^  we  need  hardly  remind  the  rea- 
der, m  the  Lutheran  Ohurch,  much  of 
the  solemnity  it  has  in  the  OathoUo : — 

"How  often  I  went  before  the  Sunday 
evening  of  confession  into  the  garret,  and 
kneeled  that  I  might  repent  and  confess  I 
And  how  sweet  was  it,  on  the  day  of  con- 
fcfsion,  to  prey  all  the  people  that  we 
loved,  parents  and  teachers,  with  stam- 
mering tongue  and  overflowing  heart,  to 
ibigive  all  our  fiuilts,  and  thereby  to 
purify  equally  themselves  and  us  I 

"B\xi  aller  the  evening  of  confession 
there  come  a  gentler,  lighter,  purer  hea- 
ven of  peace  into  the  soul ;  an  inexpres- 
sible and  Dovcr-again-to-be-repeated  bliss 
— namely,  that  of  fsoUnff  one*3  self  wholly 
pnro  and  free  (torn  all  sin,  and  a  cbcer- 
ml  far-extcnding  peace  established  both 
with  God  and  man.  And  yet  I  looked 
firom  these  evening  hours  of  mild  warm 
peace  of  soul  with  ecstasy  to  the  morn- 
ing hours  of  excitement  round  the  alcar. 

*' Sunday  morning  the  boys  and  girla^ 
already  adorned  for  the  altor,  collected 
ia  the  court  of  the  parsonage,  to  form  the 
festival  procession  to  the  church,  amid 
the  sound  of  ringing  bolls  and  hymns 
sung  by  themselves.  All  those  festive 
appearances,  the  wreaths  of  flowers  and 
the  dark  perfumed  birches  that  orna- 
mented the  house  and  temple,  completed 
the  powcrfhl  emotion  in  those  young 
souls,  whose  wings  were  already  stretched 
on  high.  As  I  at  last  received  the  sacra- 
ment bread  flxnn  my  Iktber,  and  the  cup 
from  the  now  entirely  bek>vod  teacher, 
the  festival  of  my  heart  increased— not 
through  the  thought  of  what  they  were 
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to  me— but  my  heart  and  rool  and  warmth 
wero  for  bcaveD.  It  was  the  lilisa  of  re- 
ceiving the  Uoat  H0I7,  that  would  unite 
itself  with  and  purify  my  whole  being, 
and  the  bliss  arose  even  to  the  physical 
sense  of  an  electrical  touch  at  the  miracle 
of  the  union. 

"I  left  the  aHar  with  the  parity  and 
infinity  of  heaven  in  my  heart  Bat 
this  heaven  manifested  itself  in  me 
through  an  unlimited  gentle  bve,  which 
DO  fault  could  impair,  which  I  feU  for 
every  human  being.  The  recollection  of 
the  happiness  I  fi»lt  as  I  looked  upon  all 
the  church-goers  with  love,  and  took  them 
all  into  my  heart,  have  I  preserved  till 
this  hour  living  and  fresh  in  my  memoiy. 
The  fbmale  partakers  with  me  at  Uio 
holy  table  were  to  mo,  with  their  bridal 
crowns,  like  the  bridos  of  Christ:  not 
only  beloved,  but  holy:  and  I  endoeed 
them  all  in  a  love  so  pure  and  wide,  that 
Oathcrine,  as  I  recollect,  was  not  at  that 
moment  dearer  to  me  than  all  the  others. 

"Lifo  will  allow  of  no  pure  white,  as 
Ooethe  says  of  the  sun.  Alter  a  few  days 
this  precious  consciousness  of  a  state  of 
innocence  stole  away,  and  I  believed  that 
I  had  sinnedf  because  I  threw  a  stone 
and  wrcsUed  with  ooe  of  my  school  com- 
panions, and  in  neither  case  from  enmity, 
but  fh>m  a  blameless  love  of  play.'* 

Here  the  Aatobiomphy  abniptly 
terminates.  The  lad  goes  to  the 
ffTmnaeiain  at  Hof,  and  theooe  to  the 
UDiverBity  of  Leipsle.  The  first  an- 
Uientio  ntteranoe  we  have  firom  the 
yonng  student  is  straoffely  at  Tariance 
with  the  last  deBcripuoD  we  have  just 
quoted  of  the  feeliogs  of  the  boy :  we 
have  a  yooog  philoso{)ber  q)eakiDg  10 
language  cold  and  simple,  and  in  a 
tone  of  condesoeDsioD,  of  the  popular 
Ikith  of  Chriateodom.  What  had 
passed  in  the  interval  throogh  the 
mind  of  the  young  Btodeot,  we  are  left 
to  guess;  we  have  from  himself  no 
account  of  this  traositiooal  period. 
Yet  in  this  traosition,  and  in  the  union 
which  afterwards  took  place  of  free  un- 
fettered speculation  with  the  warmest 
sympathy  in  all  generous  and  piooi 
emotions,  we  have  the  l^ey  to  Bichter*s 
intellectual  character.  This  explains 
whv  we  first  see  him  laonchioff  into 
satire,  and  always  delighting  in  the 
part  of  the  humorist  The  last  fitted 
nim  best,  and  contfaioed  long  to  be  in 
harmony  with  his  feelingn  Hvmoor 


is  not  opposed  to  tmtb,  but  H  fa  op- 
posed to  all  systematio  teaohing  of 
tmth;  it  fa  opposed  to  rigid  consistency 
of  opinion ;  it  allows  ana  requiras  that 
a  nan  be  abfa  to  see  things  from  wi- 
ooa  points  of  view ;  that  be  be  able  to 
express  himself  without  reserve  or  Um- 
iftation,  and  occasionally  to  defy  all  the 
daims  of  logic.  The  homorfat  fa  a  be- 
liever or  an  unbeliever,  just  as  the  mo* 
ment  demands.  Bichter  ooold  be 
philosopher  or  divine — he  liad  the 
materiafa  for  both  within  him*— could 
laugh  and  weep,  eooiT  and  revere,  ooold 
give  ont  the  whole  compass  of  fak  rich 
nature  and  nn^ystematised  mind  in  the 
peculiar  form  and  style  of  writing  he 
iMd  adopted. 

At  Leipdc  he  kept  for  a  very  short 
time  a  speciea  of  diary,  in  which  he 
wrote  dowot  not  the  events  of  bis  life; 
but  the  opiniuus  he  was  forming. 
Here  fa  an  extract  fipom  thfa  diaiy 
that  fa  worth  noting : — 

"Many  theologksal  propositions  thai 
the  enlightened  consider  fidse  may  have 
their  use  —  thehr  manifold  use  —  with 
smaller  and  less  enlightened  peopls. 
They  are  spurs  to  certain  aotkHis  toat 
would  not  be  done  without  them.  To 

KDple  who  believe  them  because  they 
ve  not  the  power  to  investigate  them, 
they  have  their  use ;  but  to  the  wise  the 
benefit  ceases,  for  he  believes  them  not, 
and  cannot,  because  he  fa  too  enlighten- 
ed. In  the  world  truth  and  error  are  as 
widely  distributed  as  storm  and  sun- 
shine. Thou  rejeotest  certain  dogmas 
that  are  fhlse,  but  canst  thou  subsUtute 
troths  in  their  place  that  will  be  as  use- 
ful  as  the  errors  ?  Perhaps  an  error  has 
more  useful  results  than  a  truth  ia  its 
place.  In  Qod's  best  world  there  fa  bo 
error  without  useful  coneequeaoes. 
Whatever  an  error  is,  it  fa  not  in  vain. 
It  fa,  in  Hi  placef  better  than  a  truth." 

Our  present  biographer  thinks  8t 
to  accompany  thfa  extract  with  the 
ibllowing  apologetic  note:  —  ''The 
reader  must  bear  in  mind  that  thfa 
was  written  by  a  youth  of  aizteen." 
Youth  of  sixteen!  Why,  the  man  of 
sixty  was  saying  precisely  the  same 
thfaig.  It  to  what,  in  one  shape  or 
other,  half  the  world  fa  perpetually 
saying.  What  stands  oat  as  peculiar 
to  Bichter  is,  that  he  could  not  only 
bfandly  tolerate  a  belief  that  was 
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not  his  owo,  but  that  he  eoolcl  throw 
himself  Hbut  and  sool  into  sympa- 
thy with  whateter  is  good  or  noble^ 
Dotwithataodiog  the  errors  with 
which  it  might  he  miogled.  And 
what  still  more  oonstltoted  the  es- 
pecial happiness  of  Richter,  and 
made  of  him  the  man  and  the  writer 
that  ha  became,  was  his  ansipeakable 
good  fortone  in  heing  able  to  retain, 
under  the  name  of  philosophy,  the 
enential  elements  of  that  faith  he 
had  leant  nnder  the  name  of  Ghris- 
tlaoltf. 

Bat  his  philosophy  did  not  at 
once  settle  in  this  happy  region  of 
belieil  Soon  after  his  first  pabliea- 
tion,  *  Greenland  Lawsoits'  (a  col- 
lection of  moral  and  satirical 
cketchea  npon  life,  nnder  the  titles 
of  'Idteratore/  'Theology/  'Family 
Pride,'  *  Women  and  Fops*),  he  had 
occasion  to  write  to  his  friend  Yo- 
gel.  Yogel  had  expressed  bis  ad- 
mhatioD  of  the  book,  and  made 
friendly  inqnfaries  after  the  aothor's 
fatare  designs   Ricbter  answers:— 

Toa  ask  after  the  plan  of  ray  life^ 
Fato  must  firet  project  it.  l£y  pros- 
pects furnish  dodg.  I  swim  npon  occa- 
lion  withoat  rudder,  but  not  without 
sukL  I  am  no  loDger  a  theologian,  and 
I  foQow  no  8  Jeoce  ex  pro/esao^  aud  aU 
ooly  so  (hr  88  they  promote  my  author- 
fhip.  Fhiloeopby  itself  is  indifibrent  to 
nu^  as  I  donbt  of  all  But  my  heart  is 
hero  90  fiMr^  fiO,  that  I  am  silent 
la  foturt  letters,  and  when  I  have  more 
tiaie^  I  will  write  to  yon  of  my  ecepU- 
eiMa,aDdof  my  disgust  at  this  ibolish 
masqnecade  and  harlequinade  that  thej 
call  life." 

At  ibis  time  he  was  struggling 
bard  with  poverty.  How  manfully 
the  yonng  student  sustained  him- 
leir  throo^oot  this  severe  trial, 
is  known  to  all ;  and  we  should  be 
withoat  ezoose  if  we  travelled  over 
a  period  of  his  bkigraphy  which  has 
been  looohed  upon  so  ably  by  Mr. 
CariyleL  "Td  study  what  one  does 
not  love— to  lavish  the  talent  that 
we  fssl  ifl  ereated  tor  something 
else"— this  Bichter  tells  us  he  oould 
not  bring  bimndf  to  do.  He  would 
live  his  own  life;  he  would  nourish 
his  own  Kml  with  the  food  it  insa- 


tiably demanded  |  he  would  exert  to 
the  utmost  hb  own  natural  feculties. 
"  But  in  this  wav  can  you  earn  your 
bread  ?"  To  which  momentous  ques* 
tion  he  boldly^answers,  "I  know  noth- 
ing in  the  world  by  which  bread  can- 
not be  earned  ;**  and  thenceforth  flings 
himself  into  authorship. 

We  need  not  enter  into  what  hi 
called  here  ''The  Oostume  Contro- 
versy." Richter  chose  to  go  with  hia 
throat  bare,  d  la  Hamlet^  and  cot  off 
his  queue.  It  is  noticeable  that  this 
cutting  off  the  9u«us— an  appendage 
which  we  now  hold  in  the  same  pro- 
found respect  as  we  do  the  tattoo- 
ing of  savages  —  was  looked  upon  as 
rather  the  greater  enormity  of  the 
two.  This  defiance  of  the  custom 
or  fashion  of  society  msy  well  be 
excused  in  one  who  felt  that,  if 
he  could  not  de^r  society  in  these 
her  petty  tyrannies,  society  would 
trample  upon  hioL  War,  if  it  is  to 
be  carried  on  with  spirit,  must  be 
offensiv$  as  well  as  defensive.  This 
explains  hii  attack  upon  these  con- 
ventionalities of  life  by  which  he 
was  to  be  Judged  and  oppressed. 
It  was  in  this  manner  he  rolled  hia 
Diogenes  tub  into  the  public  square. 
Contempt  ki  impossible  where  there 
is  genuine  d€i0anoe  of  oontemptb 

But  fight  it  how  one  will,  it  is  a 
hard  battle— this  with  poverty.  It 
was  going  against  Richter  fearfully. 
He  could  not  hold  bis  ground  m 
Leipsic.  He  was  in  debt ;  be  fled  in 
disguise  to  his  mother  at  Hof,  who 
now  lived,  **witb  other  diildren,  in 
a  small  tenement  containing  but 
one  apartment,  where  cooking, 
washing,  cleaning,  spUming,  and 
all  the  labour  of  domeatks  life,  must 
go  on  together."  Never,  surely,  did 
author  sit  down  to  poeUo  toils  in 
such  a  study.  Here  he  brought  his 
twelve  volumes  of  extracts — ex- 
tracts from  all  kinds  of  books, 
which,  being  borrowed,  oould  only 
in  this  way  be  converted  into  a 
library  of  his  own;  here  he  sat 
down,  amidst  the  clack  of  woman- 
kind, to  meditete,  amongst  other 
things,  on  such  m  work  as  *  Hesper- 
us.'  Yet  if  in  the  winter  season 
he  was  mnofa  ft  prisoner  in  the 
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crowded  notay  apwinieDt  of  hii 
busy  mother,  wiiioli  looked  ioto  Ibe 
cold,  empty,  frosea  etreel  *'  of  tiie 
mUe  town  of  BoU  bo  ootid  in  the 
Bommer  take  long  nmbl«s»  half  a  day, 
in  the  open  air*  and  amongst  the  hiUi. 
And  he  had  the  fortnnata  facolljf  of 
meditating  and  intenting  aa  he  walsed« 

These  long  wallra  through  vallej  and 
over  mountain  steeled  his  body  to 
all  Tidssitodes  of  weather.  He  is  de- 
scribed, by  one  who  met  him  on  the 
hills^  with  open  breast  and  flying  hair, 
flinging  as  he  went,  while  he  held  a  book 
in  his  hand.  Ricbter  at  this  time  was 
slender,  with  a  thin,  pale  face^  a  high, 
noblj-formed  brow^  around  which  oorled 
fine  blonde  hair.  His  eyea  were  a  olear 
eptl  blue,  but  cepable  of  an  intense  fire, 
like  sudden  ligbtuiug.  He  wore  a  loose 
green  coat  and  straw  hat^  and  waaalways 
accompanied  by  a  dog." 

Not  altogether  an  unhappy  Hfeb 
we  Bhonid  ea^  There  waa  the  fall 
efibrt  of  the  asind  pot  forth  under 
the  impnlaa  of  hope;  — and  that  in 
itself  wonld  almost  constitnte  m 
definition  of  haDpioess.  And  the 
hope  was  realised  1  —  the  effort  was 
anocessfnlt  He  became  famoosi 
Celebrated  men  and  beaotiral  wo- 
men sought  Ua  society  and  his 
friendship,  He  was  oa^ried  off  to 
Bayrentb»  to  Wtiraar,  to  Leipsks; 
be  waa  fSttd  and  caressed.  Bat  he 
showed  in  pcosperity  tba  same 
strong  heart  that  had  borne  him 
op  in  adversity.  Da  went  amongst 
the  wealths,  the  great»  and  the  re- 
nowned; he  learnt  mneh,  he  en- 
joyed much ;  bat  he  never  lost  the 
even  balance  of.  his  mind ;  he  fin- 
ally nnde  bis  homo  in  retirement, 
and  still  fonnd:  in  nnimpeded  la- 
bour his  perennial  jojr.  Of  coarse 
he  waa  for  a  moment  intoxicated  at 
the  change  from  his  mother's  kit- 
ehen,  ringing  with  the  kmd  talk  of 
peasant-women,  to  the  hooses  of  the 
opnlent^  and  the  society  of  ladies, 
well-bred,  oonrteoas,  and  disposed 
to  do  him  homage.  Of  eonrse  it 
wss  to  be  expected  that  be  should 
write  to  these  lair  creatures,  who 
were  willing  to  worship  him,  in  a 


straiD  that  sounds  like  adulation, 
and  ia  certaialy  extcaiagant  Bat 
the  metaphor  and  tha  hyperbole 
were  all  inspired  by  gratitude. 
Theie  fair  devotees  wonld  have 
thought  themselves  ioinred.  and  ill- 
treated  if  his  letters  bad  eontained 
nothing  of  the  post  in  tbem»  Wss 
be  who  wrote  so  ardently  of  ioiar 
ginary  women,  to  become  suddenly 
taoDe  and  prosaic  now  that  bia  ideals 
were  there  living  before  bimt 

Some  liave  been  ungenerous 
enough,  on  this  account,  to  aoense 
Bichter  of  an  ignoUe  partiality  or 
subservience  to  the  wealthy.  The 
last  critic  amongst  ua  wutea  of  him 
thus :  *'  Biohter,  of  a  humble  origin, 
had  alwava  a  foible  for  the  upper 
classes:  he  liked  »  scented  atmo- 
q[>here,  and  becasM  in  time  the  la- 
voorite  of  the  female  sex.'^  There 
is  a  species  of  ill-nature  in  critidem 
of  this  kind.  Sordy  the  sooeessfol 
poet  may  well  be  pennitted  toe^joy 
one  great  reward  of  hm  anoeess  an 
introduction  to  that  society  where 
he  will  meet  with  the  most  cele- 
brated nien  of  his  time^  aa  well  ss 
whatever  is  most  graceful  and  ao- 
oomplished  amongst  women.  What 
pleasure  or  advantase  can  renown 
bring  to  the  poet,  u  it  is  not  tUs 
opportonity  of  making  acquaintance 
with  whatever  is  highest  in  intd- 
lect,  or 
in  the 

bom?  Good  heavenal  wa  wish 
some  Muse  would  inspire  ua  with 
but  half-«rdo»n  stanaaa  that  would 
open  the  door  of  those  librariea  and 
drawiog-rooms  where  the  Mack- 
intoshes, and  Sydney  Smiths,  and 
Humphry  Davys  of  the  prewnt  dsj 
oongregi^  to^tbsr,  or  where  the 
eyes  of  fiidr  and  cultivaled  women 
ram  down  their  influenoe  od  the 

r it  and  the  wit  Tbmk  what  it 
when  every  man  or  womd  tame 
towarda  yea  their  brigbsst  side. 
AUal  the  Mnseaareobdirate;  then 
ki  not  ona  that  liaieaa  now  to  any 
amount  of  suppltoa^UoOi  Wo  wsik 
through  the  crowded  eonvemzk)Be, 
looking  at  tUb  and  that  aeieatifio 


most  gracefm  in  mannen^ 
re  in  which  be  baa  been 
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toy,  and  thimfing  for  ezplaoatioD;  nre,  stajed  too  long  amongBt  the 

no  mao,  Mofal  of  sc^Doe,  takes  a  mtnio  and  the  honey.    He  wrote 

pleasure  fai  enlfghteiifDi^  our  igoor-  biographies  io  quarto,  yoa  will  say ; 

ance;  and  if  we  haatrd  an  obeerva-  thai  was  not  MleDessf  No»  it  was 

tion,  neither-  man  nor  woman  cares  not  idleness ;  bat  he  wrote  biogra- 

to  respond ;  no  faee  kindles,  and  phies  whioh  many  other  men  coald 

kfaidka  ours.    Do  not  tell  as— an-  iiave  written  as  well,  and  he  left 

less  TOO  mean  to  preach  the  ranity  anwritten  many  an  exquisite  lyrio 

of  aU  tbiaffs— that  it  Is  not  the  whioh  he  only  coald  have  given  to 

greatest  ddight,  and  the  greatest  the  world. 

advantage  too,  to  walk  a  celebrity  Herder  wdeomed  Jean  Fau^a8  a 
amongst  eelebrKiea  The  fair  qoea-  son;  his  noble  and  pions  sentiments 
tioo  to  ask  of  Biehter  is,  not  whether  were  in  accordance  with  his  own. 
he  did  not  heartily  enjov  for  a  sea-  Wieland  sent  him  cordial  greeting, 
ton  this  fUr  reward  of  literary  sac-  From  Qoethe  and  Schiller,  as  might 
oesB^  bat  whether  he  allowed  himself  be  expected,  he  received  a  coI<ler 
to  be  iedaoed  by  it  from  that  oareer  recognition ;  bat  throogfaoat  6er- 
of  high  thinking  and  pare  living  many  it  was  nnderatood  that  a  new 
which  both  his  talents  and  his  star  had  been  added  to  the  constel- 
wisdom  bad  chalked  oat  for  him.  lation  of  literary  worthies.  As  to 
To  OB  it  wems  that  no  man  who  the  adalatioa  that  he  received  and 
thoronghlly  enjoyed  his  triumph  ever  retomed,  it  forms  a  long  and  oorioos 
paawd  tflfoagh  the  trial  of  popa-  chapter  in  his  biography.  To  do 
larity  more  nnscathed  than  Biehter.  Jnatice  to  it  would  requure  lengthy 
From  this  cahivated  society  to  extracts,  for  which  we  have  no  space, 
whldi  be  is  introduced,  he  carries  Nor  are  fiery  women,  like  Madame 
off  a  most  charmiog  wife— the  very  Von  Kalb,  fbll  of  flame  and  tears, 
perfieetion  of  a  wife  — capable  of  very  agreeable  objects  to  contem- 
nflest  intrilectaal  sympathy,  and  plate.  The  ^rrespoodence  often 
jet  with  simple  tastes  and  a  con-  savours  of  the  ridicnlous,  and  quite 
tented  fplrit  (a  wife  that  all  the  as  much  on  Blchter's  side  as  on 
FlehtelgcDirge,  if  it  had  been  ran-  tbe  ladyU  But  whatever  may  be 
mdmd,  or  if  the  concentrated  es-  thought  of  some  of  his  letters,  Bich- 
KDoe  of  its  womanhood  had  been  ter's  conduct  is  marked  by  prudence 
poar«d  OQt  in  some  mCuld  before  and  tfood  sense.  At  one  time  he  is 
him,  mid  not  have  supplied  him  on  the  point  of  a  matrimonial  al- 
with) ; — and  he  betakes  himself,  with  lianoe  with  some  fair  lady  who  is 
hfa  priie^  to  a  quiet  home  and  his  not  without  wealth.  Her  well-bom 
old  nterarylaboors.  His  best  works  relatives  make  some  demur  to  the 
ire  written  after  he  had  won  re-  alliance ;  he  feels  that  there  will  be 
sown.  His  friendships  are  as  warm  discordant  elements  fatal  to  doaies- 
is  ever.  He  has  not  become  less  tic  peace.  He  chooses,  finally,  a 
eamert  la  his  views  of  life.  He  has  dowerless  lady,  who  not  only  gives 
not  less  faith  in  human  goodness,  in  her  heart,  as  the  betrothed  is  always 
6ody  or  immortality.  He  did  not  supposed  to  do,  but  who  frankly, 
linger  ia  the  gardea  of  delight,  in  and  without  reservation,  accepts  the 
the  modem  Arcadia  of  dining  and  poet*s  life,  the  poet's  taak,  the  poet's 
drawfag  rooms,  till  his  mind  was  slory  — one  who  never  hung  upon 
mstfony,  relaied,  and  incapable  of  his  arm  till  she  hindered  him  from 
the  sewrest  efforts  of  literary  la-  fighting  the  hard  battle  before  him ; 
bmir.  He  did  not  sink  from  his  one  who  cheered  him  always,  op- 
high  vocation  to  some  lees  arduous  pressed  him  never ;  one  who  teased 
iM  mors  profitable  task;  for,  in-  him  with  no  jealousies,  and  — still 
deed,  tUs  loss  of  the  power  of  harder  task  for  a  fond  woman  to 
ttremioaa  application  is  tae  worst  leara— who  was  never  Jealous  of  his 
penalty  of  saceeM.  Our  owa  poet  solitude.  Most  wisely  did  Biehter 
If  oorc^  wfaoM  happy,  hammlng-bird  choose  when  he  carried  off  Garo- 
life  we  read  of  with  onfeigned  plea-  line  Meyer. 
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It  was  in  Berlin  that  Ricbter  woold  see  all  thiog^  if  possible, 

found  and  made  oaptare  of  bis  Ca-  nnoolonred   by  tbe  feelings  of  an 

roline.    Here  be  was  tbe  goest  of  individaal    cbaracter.    In  Ricbter 

tbe  Qaeen :  be  was  tbe  friend  of  we  expect  to  find  a  powerful  reason, 

Scbleiermadier.    He  writes  himself:  bot  always  sbaring  its  sway  witb 

I  have  never  been  received  in  any  feelings    equally    powerfol ;  and, 

city  with  snch  idolatry.   The  Queen  moreover,  with  an  imagination  that 

invited  me  to  SanehSoooi    fiea-  is  equally  active.    With  all  bis 

ven  I    what    simplicity,   frankness,  abstraction  and   anaWsis,  Btcbter 

accomplishment,    and    beantyl    I  loves  tbe  concrete,  oat  it  is  a 

dined  with  her,  and  she  showed  me  concrete  which  he  forms  for  him- 

the  kindest  attentioo.    The  learned  self  by  his  own  imagination  and 

Zollomer  invited  eighty  persons  to  his  own    previous    analysis.  We 

meet  me  at  the  York  Lodge,  gentle-  have  in  Ricbter  a  good  man,  not 

men,  their  wives  and  daughters,  of  averse  to  satire,  and  a  satirist  who 

tbe  learned  circles.  I  have  a  watch-  is  ever  on  the  point  of  taking  back 

chain  of  the  hair  of  three  sisters;  to  his  heart  the  object  of  his  sar- 

and  so  much  baur  has  been  begged  casm. 

of  me,  that  if  I  were  to  make  it  a     And  now  it  is  time  that  we  torn 

traffic,  I  could  live  as  well  from  the  to  this  translation  of  *  Titan '  which 

outside  of  my  cranium  as  from  what  Mr.  Brooks  has  hsd  tbe  courage  sod 

is  under  it"  But  Berlin,  with  all  its  persistence  to  execute.    We  wish 

fascinations  and  idolaters,  does  not  that  to  these  moral  qualities  lie  had 

retain  him  after  his  marrisge.    He  added  a  somewhat  greater  mastery 

is  constant  to  his  ideal  of  iSe — so-  of  the  English  laogusge.     But  we 

cial  independence  and  dose  union  are  so  conscious  of  the  difficulty  of 

with  nature."  He  goes  first  to  Mei-  the  tssk  he  has  nndertakra,  that 

ningen,  and  afberwards  settles  at  we  feel  reluctant  to  attribute  an 

Bayreuth.    Here  he  has  a  house  on  apparent  failure  in  its  suoeenful 

tbe  margin  of  the  river,  and  com-  execution  to  want  of  power  in  the 

manding  an  extensive  prospect;  but  translator.  It  is  not  often  we  can 

to  be  still  more  compIeteW  under  have  a  Coleridge  or  a  Carlyle  to 


a  hermitage  in  the  garden  and  cot-  and  there  are  cases  in  which  men 

tage  of  a  peasant  who  lives  far  out  who  have  not  something  of  their 

of  the  city.  On  a  fine  morning  be  genius  are  felt  to  be  inackqaata 

was  often  seen  with  a  bsg  fiiU  of  What  is  the  meaninc  of  the  title 

books  on  his  shoulder,  a  knotted  'Titan'?  We  do  not  know.  What 

staff  in  his  hand,  and  foIk>wed  by  is  the  meaning  of  first  jubUeSy  taokd 

his  faithful  Spitz,  striding  off  to  jubilee,  and  so  forth?    We  do  not 

his  hermitage.  know.   What  means  this  firet  cycU, 

To  complete  bis  happiness,  he  Hcond  cyde^   where    others  write 

enjoyed  at  Br|^reuth  the  society  of  firU  chapter^  ucond  chapier?  We 


he    was    as  deservedly  fortunate  in  the  nature  of  tbe  humorist  to 

in  friendahip  as  in  love.    But  we  feel  a  pleasure  in  puading  us. '  Let 

will  not  pursue  the  stream  of  bio*  him  have  his  plessure;  bat  we  de- 

graphy  any  further.   We  see  the  dine  the  puzzle.    What  explana- 

man    fully    developed  before  u&  tion  the  translator  gives   ns,  only 

Ardent  in  friendship  and  in  love,  adds  to  tbe  confusion.   He  quotes 

enjoying  much,  fearless  and  defiant  a  French    oritio    who    says  of 

in  his  nature,  yet  full  of  admiration  '  Titan 

and  of  tenderness,  we  see  before  us  It  is  a  poem,  a  romance,  s 

the  author  of  'Titan.'   From  such  psychological  resumi,  a  satire,  an 

a  man  we  expect  to  find  light  in-  elegy,  a  drama^  a  fantasy;  having 

deed  —  the  light  of  a  strong  under-  for  theme  and  text  the  enigma  of 

standing,  but  not  that  ''diy  light,*'  dvilisation  in  the  e^hteenth  cen- 

which  phikwophen  speak  of  who  tury. 


the  office  of  translator; 
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''Will  tUf  dTilioatioD,  Id  wag-  under  this  huge  blot  BomethlDg  lav 

raentinff  tbe  ram  of  its  desires,  aoff-  coDoealed.  If  he  and*  the  pdoter^s 

meot  tie  snm  of  its  happiness?  Is  boy  got  a  langh  together  out  of  this 

it  not  going  to  increase  immensely  abeni^ty,  it  was  the  whole  resnlt 

its  capacity  of  Boffering  7  of  the  joka   Bat  miserable  as  tbe 

"WiU  it  not  be  the  giant  that  jest  was,  we  prefer  the  printer's  ink 

seaks  hea?en  ?  applied  in  this  manner,  in  the  mere 

*<And  that&Us  crashed  to  death?  blot,  than  when  it  is  spread  over 

*TnAsV*  the  page  in  words  that  have  no 

Tbe  same  oritio  proceeds  to  in-  meaning, 
form  ns  that  the  Titan  is  not,  as     Between  the  romances  of  Riohter 

we  might  rappoee,  tbe  strong  and  and  all  other  novels  or  romances  we 

perisetad  man  Albano^  the  greatest  have  read,  there  is  this  diflference; 

of  tbe  earth-bom,  bnt  tbe  villain  that  whereas,  in  most  narratives,  the 

Boquairol,   all   whose    intelleetaal  didactic  reflection  is  felt  to  be  an 

CiciiltieB  are  in  enbservience  to  self-  interraption,  the  reader  wishing  to 

isfa  paraion.    Bot  if  his  interpre-  proceed  ^with  the  story  —  here,  in 

talkm  is  correct,  the  title  should  Biohter's  story,  we  feel  it  the  great- 

betong  to  neither, 'or  to  both;  it  est  relief  imaginable  if  for  a  moment 

bckmgs  to  oar  oivilisation — to  ha*  we  can  stand  npon  the  plain  level 

manity  at  large.  groand  of  a  genaral  remark  or  obser- 

W%  are  repeatedly  told  by  other  vatioo.  To  get  on  with  the  storv  is 

eritios  that  it  was  the  design  of  mere  tortare;  it  has  to  be  onder- 

Biohter  to  show  forth  in  Albano  stood;  and  a  simple  sentence  of 

his  ideal  of  a  perfect  man,  to  re-  narrative  is  what  we  suppose  Bichter 

Vial  him  by  contrast  with  others,  never  accomplished  in  his  life.  We 

and  also  to  describe  the  develop-  are  tossed  ahoot  firom  metaphor  to 

UDi  of  his  character.   It  is  added  metaphor;  it  is  np-hill,  down-hill, 

thai  Albano  is  cnltivated  throngb  throngh  brake,  through  briar ;  there 

lore  and  friendship ;    though.  In  is  not  an  inch  of  level  road  in  the 

htt,  tbe  kind  of  love  or  friendship  whole  narrative.  So  that,  if  we  can 

vUch  a  man  feels  is  as  much  the  stand  still  and   moralise  a  little, 

lesolt  of  his  culture  as  the  cause  however  trite  the  morality,  we  feel 

of  it  it,  from  contrast,  the  greatest  lux- 

lo  abort,  'Titan'  is  a  huge,  bewO-  nry.    When,  therefore,  as  is  fre- 

dsriag^  multifarious  romance,  from  quentiy  the  case,  the  moralising  is 

iriiieh  we  advise  the  reader  to  tz-  anything  but  trite  or  commonplace, 

tnot  what  be  easily  can,  without  it  is  easy  to  see  how  very  precious 

too  much  disturbing  himself  about  it  has  become  by  what  in  other 

its  end  or  obiect,  or  about  the  writers  is  a  disadvantaee— its  setting 

obaooritieB.    wiiAil    or    otherwise,  in  a  novel.  If  the  cleverest  of  our 

with  which  it  is  encumbered.  For  noveliste  shows  didactic  symptoms, 

oarwlves,  we  do  not  hold  that  we  spring  with  the  utmost  agllitv 

writing,  any  more  than  speech,  is  to  the  next  paragraph.   If  that  will 

nalljao  invention  for '^conoealing*'  not  do,  we  vault  into  the  next 

our  thoaghts,  but  rather  for  reveal-  chapter.  When  the  same  symptoms 

iflf  fham '  with  as  much  lacidity  as  set  in  with  Bichter,  we  prepare  our- 

posnUe.  If  an  author  thinks  it  a  selves  for  some  moments  of  ease  and 

species  of  practical  joke  to  throw  refreshment 
stumUing-bfocks  in   our  way,  to     How  often  do  we  hear  the  name 

trip  Qi  over  by  premeditated  non-  of  Sterne  asBOclated  with  Bichter  1 

seoas^  we  have  only  to  make  our  Tet  if  Sterne  can  asrist  ns  in  nnder- 

saoape,  as  we  should  do  from  all  standing  the  (German  humorist,  it 

pra^ical  Jokes  whatever,  as  speed-  is  only  by  force  of  contrast  ThttI 

b  as  poBsibfe.     Sterne,  in   bis  which  has  given  life  to  'Tristram 

'Trktram  Shandy,'  thought  fit  to  Shandy,'  in  spite  of  its  nonsense  and 

blot  a  whole  paee,  to  smear  it  over  grimaces,  and  the  buffoonery,  which 
with  ft  mere  daub  of  ink,  as  if  reminds  us  of  nothhig  so  moch  as  ft 
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Gbrifltmas  pantomime,  odIt  oor  lite-  mrj  poeaible  wetatioii.  He  would 
rarj  GrimiJdi  k  not  bait  ao  decent  lmf<e  killed  bis  flowen  bj  hia  trees, 
as  the  patched  and  paSnted  ^lown  aod  his  trees  bv  ciowdiog  tfaeai 
of  the  theatre-*that  which  has  pie-  togeUber.  The  oussio  cbann  of  a 
served,  aod  will  coDtinue  to  pre-  siogle  oak  tree  filliog  the  whole 
serve,  a  work  which  we  wish  (some  meadow  with  ita  presence,  is  not 
aUe,  dezterooa,  and  oonnhsg  hand  here  to  be  dreamt  ot  Nor  is  ha 
woald,  once  for  aU,  weed  of  its  moea  iiorioaate,  as  we  have  alieadv 
abomioable  rnbbish,  is,  first,  a  said,  in  the  dramatic  power  which 
Etjie  of  ezqaisite  tnnsparence  and  gives  to  an  imaginary  peraooage  the 
gracdol  movement ;  when  iba  soU  truth  of  realitj.  On  the  other  lisad, 
permits  it,  no  dassio  toga  fidls  to  Bichter  has  a  far  deeper  enrrant  of 
the  ground  in  more  perfect  drapery ;  thought,  a  more  earnest  ^>irit^  a 
—and,  secondly,  the  delineation  of  wider  knowledge,  a  mofe  poetic 
two  or  three  cbaraeten^  so  peribcfc  temperament,  than  Sterne, 
and  lifelike  Uiat  th^  continue  to  Let  us  praoeed  with  oor  dcaorip- 
this  day  to  haunt  the  iawginar  tien  of  '  Titan/  If  we  begin  (in  the 
tion  of  all  to  whom  the  fiterar-  aoenstomed  oMnner  of  tiiose  who 
tore  of  England  is  known.  The  attempt  to  convey  the  plot  of  this 
display  of  the  most  sabtle  art  novel  to  us)  by  statioff  the  rival 
hi  the  author  has  not  interiiBn^  claims  of  the  houses  of  Hohenfliea 
with  this  vivid  imperK)oatioo,  this  and  Haarhaar,  and  the  daiigns 
strong  individuality  that  he  has  im«  which  each  hss  had  recomse  to  in 
pressed  np<m  his  ofaaracters.  Would  prosecuting  its  daimi^  wo  diall 
that  we  codd  have  beheld  Undo  merely  produce  the  effect  of  an  in- 
Toby  in  his  bowling-green,  that  extricabie  confiisioo.  It  is  better 
scene  of  militaiy  openitiona  which  to  begin  by  polling  out  dear  one 
we  should  no  more  think  of  di^rat-  single  thread  fisom  the  tangled 
ing  than  the  sieges  end  battles  of  skein«  Albano,  the  hero,  first  mils 
Marlborough  himself.  Would  we  m  love  with  liana^  She  la  v«y 
could  have  heard  Corporal  Ttim  tell  angeUcal,  very  tender,  very  weak,  « 
his  story  of  the  '  King  of  Bohoaia  kAle  in  health,  grows  blind,  and 
and  his  Seven  Castles  1'  We  have  dies.  He  next  falls  in  love  with 
not  the  lea«t  donbt  that  he  did  tdl  Linda.  She  is  a  '*prond,  fiery,  free* 
it,  or  rather  make  it  one  of  the  hot  dom4oving  woman,  fiill  of  smthatio 
stories  in  the  world  by  leavmg  it  aspirations,  and  given  to  bold  speo> 
untold.  Now  ha  these  two  quail-  ulatioas  f*  a  compete  contrast  with 
ties  Bichter  is  the  direct  opposite  of  his  first  lave,  and  having,  we  sop- 
the  English  humorist  The  charm  pose,  too  much  of  the  dement  of 
of  simpUdU  was  utterly  unknown  force.  The  &te  of  Linda  fa  veiy 
to  hhn.  We  do  not  mean  that  ha  tragical,  and  his  seoond  love,  like 
wss  utterly  unable  to  estimate  this  the  first,  comes  to  no  happy  reanlt 
charm  in  others  —  that  is  another  Bat  Albano  is  fortnnate  in  a  third 
affair;  but  as  to  attaining  it  or  — hi  a  Princess  Idome — in  whoa 
striving  after  it  himself,  this  seems  ''he  finds  concentrated  all  those 
to  have  been  out  of  the  question,  qualitifie  which  oonstitote  true  hap^ 
He  could  sacrifice  nothing ;  be  must  pinesa"  Thus  we  see  that  the  plot 
find  a  phMse  for  every  image,  every  allows  ample  scope  for  Uie  desorip- 
allosion,  eve^  turn  of  ezpresBion,  tion  of  various  types  of  fominioe 
every  scrap  of  science  that  could  be  character. 

converted  into  a  metaphor.  If  he  As  a  contrast  to  the  noble  AJbano, 
had  been  a  gardener  or  pknter,  and  we  have  the  utterly  corrupt  Roqoai- 
had  adopted  m  his  plantations  the  rol-— ''that  romantfo  bdng,"  aa  oae 
same  prindiile  which  seems  to  ha^  critic  portraya  him,  "  that  insati- 
governed  htm  In  his  anthocship,  he  able  fover  of  pleasure^  that  antid- 
never  would  have  had  a  fine  grown  pated  Byroo,  that  sealer  of  heaven 
tree  in  all  his  woods,  for  he  would  — who,  after  having  piled  mountafai 
have   crowded   upon   every  qiot  npoii  monntahi  to  attain  Ids  ob- 
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ject,  entls  io  findioff  bimaeir  buried 
noder  the  nipB.''  Here  ui  erideoUy 
an  eodleflf  aohjeot  for  the  artist 
—  a  Faust,  a  Sardaoapalaa,  almost 
a  Mephistopheles  —  all  the  elemeDts 
of  romantic  wickedneia. 

Then  it  ia  to  bo  borne  in  mind 
that  the  Don  Oaapard  who  appeara 
at  first  aa  the  iiather  of  Albano  is  not 
hia  fiaiher — that  Albaoo  is  a  Ilohen- 
flies;  that  Don  Gaspard,  an  in- 
trigung  personage,  haa  been  ap- 
pointed to  bring  np  the  yoang  heir 
as  his  son  (in  order  to  protect  him 
from  cert^n  malicious  designs  of 
the  Haarhaar);  that  Don  Oaspard 
aims  at  marrying  Albano  to  his  own 
daughter  Ldoda;  hot  as  he  has  re- 
presented Albano  as  his  son,  he,  of 
necessity,  disgnises  his  relationship 
to  Linda,  and  gives  hiooself  ont  to 
be  her  guardian. 

These  few  hints  will  perhaps*  as 
well  as  a  lengthened  detail  of  the 
plot,  give  some  intimation  of  the 
nature  of  the  work,  A  yonth  of 
(jenerons  impnlse,  brought  into  rela- 
tion with  a  false  friend  like  Boqaai- 
rol,  with  various  types  of  woman- 
boodf  with  humoroos  tutors  and 
crafty  ministers,  afibrds  scope  enough 
for  every  kind  of  writing.  Thia  youth 
fiuAlIy  ascends  one  of  the  minor 
thrones  of  Germany;  so  that  at  the 
end  not  only  a  happy  man,  but  a  good 
prince,  is  evolved  out  of  all  these  trials 
of  love  and  friendship. 

If  we  wished,  by  a  series  of  quota- 
tions, to  exhibit  the  work  io  a  ridicu- 
kws  aspect,  nothing  could  be  easier. 
At  the  opening  of  the  novelg  we  have 
Albano  or  Zesara  (tbev  are  two  names 
for  the  same  person;  proceeding,  in 
company  with  bis  tutors,  to  Italy,  in 
order/to  be  presented  to  his  supposed 
father  Don  Gospard,  from  whom  he 
has  been  hitherto  separated.  He 
lands  on  Ma  Bella,  Of  course  all  is 
rapture.  He  breaks  from  bis  friends 
to  enjoy  the  beauty  of  nature  alone. 

"And  sow  that&ver  of  young  health 
seized  upon  him,  in  which  it  always 
leemod  to  him  aa  if  a  particular  heart 
Uat  in  every  limb ;  the  lungs  and  the 
heart  aro  heavy  and  full  of  Uood ;  the 
breatii  is  hot  as  a  UarmattAD  wiod,  and 
the  eye  dark  in  its  owu  blazo,  and  the 
Unibi  are  weary  with  energy,   .  . 


**  Ohf  was  sot  then  the  place  sacred, 
and  was  not  here  the  overpowering  de- 
sire pardonable  which  he  had  ao  long  felt 
to-day,  to  open  a  wound  in  his  arm  for 
the  relief  of  the  reatloss  and  tormenting 
blood  ?  He  aeratdied  himael^  but  acci- 
dentally too  deep,  and  with  a  cool  and 
plcagant  exaltation  of  hia  more  lightly- 
brcAtliing  muure,  he  watched  tJie  red 
fountain  of  his  arm  m  Ihe  setting  eun, 
cod  became,  as  if  a  hurden  had  fallen  off 
from  him,  calm,  sober,  still,  and  tender. 
Ue  tliought  of  his  departed  mother, 
whoso  love  remained  now  for  ever  un- 
requited. Ah,  gladly  would  he  have 
poured  out  this  bl)od  for  her ;  and  now, 
too,  love  for  his  sickly  father  guuhed  up 
more  warmly  than  ever  in  his  bosom. 
*  Oh,  como  soon,'  said  his  heart ;  '  I  will 
love  thee  ao  inexprcasibly,  thou  dear 
Cither.'  ** 

Oan  anything  be  less  promising? 
At  this  moment  his  father  appears, 
a  man  of  cold  cynical  temper  and 
emaciated  frame. 

Tiio  sun  grow  cold  on  the  damp  earth 
and  the  magic  lantern  of  nature  threw  its, 
images  longer  and  fainter  every  moment^ 
when  a  tall  form  in  an  open  rod  mantle 
came  slowly  along  towards  him  round 
the  cedar  treei,  pressed  with  the  rigiit 
hand  the  region  of  the  heart,  where  little 
sparks  glimmered,  and  with  the  half- 
raised  K'fo  crushed  a  waxen  mask  into  a 
lump,  and  looked  down  into  its  own 
breast.  Suddenly  it  stiffened  against  the 
wall  of  the  palace  in  a  petrit]od|poature. 
Albaoo  placed  his  hand  upon  his  li^ht 
wound,  and  drew  near  to  tlie  petrified 
ono.  What  a  form  1  From  a  dry,  hag- 
gard face,  projected  between  eyes  that 
gleamed  on,  half  hid  beneath  their 
sockets,  a  contemptuous  nose,  with  a 
proud  curl.  There  stood  a  cherub,  with 
a  germ  of  the  fall— scomfbl,  imperious 
sp'rit,  who  could  not  love  ought,  not 
even  his  own  hearty  hardly  a  higher- 
one  of  those  terriblo  beings  who  exalt 
themselves  above  men,  above  misfortune, 
above  the  earth,  and  above  conscieoct^ 
and  to  whom  it  ia  all  the  aamo  whatever 
human  bUxMl  they  abed,  whether  an- 
othcf a  or  their  own. 
"  It  waa  Don  Gaspard. 
"The  sparkling  chain  of  his  order, 
made  of  steel  and  preck>us  stones,  be- 
trayed him.  lie  had  been  seized  with  the 
catalepsy,  his  old  complamt  '  0  father  I' 
said  Jllbano  with  terror,  and  embraced 
the  in  mov  iblo  form ;  but  it  was  aa  if 
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he  clasped  cold  deftth  to  his  heart  He 
tasted  the  bitteroess  of  bell ;  he  kissed 
tlie  rigp'd  lips  and  cried  more  loudlj.  At 
last,  letting  M  his  arms,  he  started  back 
from  him,  and  the  exposed  wound  bled 
again  without  his  feeling  it;  and,  gnash- 
ing his  teeth  with  wild  jonlhfiil  love  and 
anguish,  and  with  groat  ice-drops  in  his 
eyed,  he  gazed  upon  the  mute  form,  and 
tore  its  hand  from  its  heart.  At  this  Gas- 
pard,  awaking,  opened  his  cjes,  and 
said,  •Welcome,  my  dear  son!*  Then 
tlie  child,  with  overmastering  bliss  and 
love,  sank  on  his  father's  breast  and 
wept  and  was  silent.  *Thou  blccdcst 
Albano,''  said  Oaspard,  softly,  holding 
him  off;  *  bandage  thyself!*  'Let  me 
bleed  1  I  will  die  with  thee  if  thou  diest  I 
Oh,  how  long  have  I  pined  for  thee,  my 
good  father!*  said  Albano,  yet  more 
deeply  agitated  by  his  father's  sick  heart, 
which  ho  now  ftlt  bcatin^i;  more  Leavily 
against  his  own.  *  Very  g*>od ;  but  ban- 
dage thyself,'  said  he.  As  the  son  did 
it,  and  while  hurrying  on  tlio  bandage, 
he  gazed  witli  insatiable  love  into  the 
eyes  of  his  father — that  eye  whieh  cast 
only  cold  glances,  like  his  jewelled  ring. 
Just  then,  on  the  cbestiiut  tops  which 
had  been  to-day  the  throne  of  the  morn- 
ing sun,  the  soft  moon  opened  soothingly 
her  holy  eye,  and  it  was  to  the  iuflamod 
Al'dano  as  if  the  spirit  of  his  mother 
were  looking  from  heaven,  and  calling 
down,  'I  shall  woep  if  you  do  not  love 
each  oUier.' " 

We  will  have  mercy  upon  the 
reader,  and  not  eontinae  our  qaotar 
tioD  any  farther;  and  perhaps  this 
one  extract  will  be  sufficient  to  fore- 
warn him  of  the  kind  of  writing  that 
will  occasionally  try  his  patience,  if  be 
attempts  the  perusal  of  *  Titan.'  Was 
ever  sach  a  combination  produced  of 

?hy8ical  distress  an'l  mental  emotions  7 
'ho  ardent  son  bleeding  at  the  arm, 
embracing  the  cataleptic  cynic!  We 
cannot  possibly  shield  the  author  by 
throwing  blame  upon  the  translator, 
because  it  is  not  a  few  expressions,  bat 
the  whole  strain  of  the  passage,  that  is 
detestable.  The  combinations  of 
thought  rest  entirely  with  the  author. 
Was  it  a  blunted  sensibility  to  physi- 
cal pain,  due  perhaps  to  his  hardy 
training  in  boyhood,  or  was  it  an 
excessive  sensibility  that  enabled  Bicb- 
ter  to  poetise  over  bodily  ailments? 
If,  for  instance,  a  lady  is  blind,  we 
have  an  earneBt  pity  for  ber ;  but  we 


do  not  mingle  ap  a  Ia^J^b  blindness 
with  those  qualities  which  promote 
love.  Yet  this  Richter  does  in  bis 
description  of  Liana.  He  is  very  fond 
of  dealing  with  blindness.  To  most  of 
QS  it  is  a  terrible  affliction,  which 
gives  simple  pain  to  contemplate. 

A  few  such  eztrarts  as  this  would 
infallibly  deter  any  Englishman  from 
Ojpening  *'  Titan.'  Yet  we  may  be  rare 
that  if  we  search  for  it,  there  most 
be  other  kind  of  metal  to  be  found  in 
B  work  which  succeeded  in  securing 
the  applause  of  some  of  the  severest 
critics  of  his  own  nation.  For  not 
only  did  Richter  carry  off  the  suffrages 
of  enthusiastic  women,  and  of  half  the 
youth  of  Germany;  but  grave  cri- 
tics, with  more  or  less  hesitation, 
gave  him  high  rank  in  the  literature 
of  his  country.  'Menzel,  who  is  far 
from  being  an  amiable  critic,  sneaks 
of  Jean  Paul  as  next  to  Goetbe,  a 
man  of  unquestionably  the  greaV 
est  talent  for  the  represeotatioo  of 
modem  life.  Goethe  and  Jean  Paul 
are  properly  the  Dioscuri  of  the 
modem,  kind."  Perhape  MenxeVD 
well-known  hostility  to  Goethe  made 
him  the  more  willing  to  enlarge  his 
praise  to  Richter,  whom  he  raipes 
almost  to  an  equal  elevation.  Bat 
while  attacking  Goethe  he  is  conscious 
that  he  is,  in  some  respect,  opposing 
the  current  of  opinion,  and  there  is  no 
consciousness  of  this  kind  betrayed  io 
his  praise  of  Jean  Paul.  It  is  a  hearty 
acquiescence  in  a  popular  verdict. 

It  cannot  be  denied,'*  lie  says,  "  that 
many  of  his  heroes  and  heroines,  par- 
ticularly the  serious  and  eentimental 
or  idealised  characters, and  in '  Titan* 
especially,  have  too  little  inward 
truth  and  naturalness,  and  are  too 
obviously  the  mere  work  of  poetical 
creation,  and  do  not  look  like  real 
beings.  But  even  here  we  can  excuse 
the  poet  It  was  not  a  part  of  his 
plan,  nor  did  it  belong  to  the  nature  of 
Ms  poetical  manner,  to  give  us  nnitiesL 
Wherever  they  occur  with  him.  they 
appear  only  as  external  frames  for  tlra 
fulness  of  his  sentiments  and  his 
wit  These  are  the  principal  points, 
numour  everywhere  proceeds  upon 
the  analytic  plan,  and  divides  the 
given  unity  of  life  as  well  as  of 
character.  With  sentiment  it  pene- 
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tratM  ioto  the  deepest  folds  of  the  finest  may  be  thonght  »  sort  of  heresy  even 
parts.  Jean  Faal  can  oolv  go  into  a  to  suggest  snch  a  proceeding.  The  or- 
psychological  detail  when  be  gives  op  thodox  doctrine  Is,  that  a  translation 
external  keeping ;  and  if  he  bad  seen  fit  oaght  to  be  faithful  and  complete ;  and 
to  finish  off  his  characters,  and  to  intro-  one  thing  is  certain,  that  a  translator 
doce  more  symmetry  and  proportion  who  undertakes  the  task  of  selection 
into  the  arranffement  of  his  novels,  he  imposes  upon  himself  a  great  responsi- 
wonld  have  had  to  cut  off  all  the  best  bility,  both  as  to  what  he  admits  and 
part  of  bis  finest  and  richest  detailSi  of  what  he  excludes.  He  guarantees  that 
his  digressions  and  episodes."  he  has  given  us  what  is  good,  and  re- 
Such  is  the  praise  which  a  captious  jected  only  what  is  not  good.  This  a 
oonntryBDan  bestows,  such  are  the  ad-  responsibility,  we  suspect,  which  would 
missioDs  be  makes,  and  such  are  the  ex-  be  most  willingly  assumed  precisely  by 
cttsei  he  proffers  (not  very  intelligible,  those  on  whom  we  should  least  wiiliog* 
it  seems  to  us)  for  the  failings  be  him-  ly  devolve  it 
self  points  out  After  reading  criticisms  We  ought  now  to  pass  through  the 
of  tnis  kind,  a  foreigner  feels  that  he  chief  events  of  the  novel,  and  give  some 
ought  not  to  be  easily  deterred  from  specimens  of  what  is  most  wortbv  and 
the  perosal  of  J.  P.  Richter.  Accept-  attractive  in  it  Such  was  our  inten- 
Ing  the  manner  of  the  writer,  passing  tioo  when  we  sat  down  to  this  paper ; 
as  quickly  as  possible  over  what  ofi'ends  but  the  more  we  turn  over  the  leaves 
hn  taste,  he  will  try,  if  he  is  a  man  of  of  these  two  thick  volumes,  the  more 
perseverance,  to  seize  some  of  these  pe-  embarrassed  do  we  feel  in  the  taak  of 
collar  charms,  some  of  these  beautiful  selection.  Suppose  we  were  in 
excrescences,  these  lightnings  l)etween  search  of  a  paasase  to  illustrate  the 
dark  clouds^  these  coruscations  of  wit  extravagance  and  bad  taste  of 
and  wisdom,  which  made  him  beloved  Richter,  we  should  probably,  in  the 
amongst  his  countrymen.  But  with  all  very  passage  selected,  find  some  re- 
his  perseverance  he  must  at  lost  come  deeming  fragment,  for  whose  sake 
to  toe  conclusion  that  a  large  portion  we  should  be  disposed  to  spare  our 
of  Jean  Paul  is  not  to  be  admired  by  censure ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
Oerman  or  English,  and  that  another  when  we  look  a  second  time  at 
laroe  portion  can  only  really  be  admired  passages  selected  for  their  beauty, 
byliis  own  countrymen,  and  will  not  some  blemish  or  some  excrescence 
boar  transport  into  another  language  or  jars  upon  us.  Of  metaphor  there 
eoantry.  The  laborious  humour  of  a  is  no  end  and  no  choice.  Every 
Schoppe,  for  instance,  may  be  very  sue-  description  is  marred  by  the  intrn- 
tmuA  with  a  German  reader ;  an  Ecff-  sion  of  some  incongruous  simile, 
lishmao,  with  all  his  efforts,  will  do  The  sun  is  white,  and  so  is  a  swan ; 
nothing  but  yawn  over  it  He  will  also  therefore  the  placid  swan  in  the 
probably  admit  that  there  is  a  third  cool  stream  is  likened  to  the  source 
portion  which  has  the  catholic  ele-  of  heat !  **  Pure  and  white  swam  the 
ments  of  beauty,  which  will  bear  the  sun  like  a  swan  through  the  blue 
character  of  true  poetry,  or  of  fine  and  flood.'*  There  is  no  escape  from 
subtle  observation,  in  every  country  the  ingenuity  of  his  resemblances, 
and  in  every  age.  But  yet,  again,  bow  often  his 
The  present  translator  seems  to  us  to  eye  rests  clearly  on  some  fact  of 
have  wroufght  conscientiously,  if  not  life  —  how  often  on  some  inner  truth 
skilfully.  If  he  had  ventured  to  take  of  the  human  heart !  Here  is  a 
greater  liberties  with  his  text  be  would  lightly-sketched  picture 


•Titan'  were  greatly  abridged,  and  a  tjjeir  Arcadiaa  life-scgmenta ;  eusily  do 

few  f>imple  sentences  introduced  to  Jell  iheso  doves  of  pussa'je  flutter  into  a 

Ua  $tory,  and  let  us  know  what  is  going  slrauge  fam;iy,  aud  sew.  and  laugh,  and 

ou,  ift  picusaut  work  might  perhapa  bte  visit  there,  with  tbo  daughter  of  Uio 


"  I  have  often  admired  with  envy  the 
fine  light  nomadic  life  of  maidens  in 


(Nuducui.    iJat  we  arc  aware  that  it 


house,  ouo  or  two  mozitbs,  mid  oua 
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takes  the  cngrafM  shoot  far  a  famfly 
twig;  on  the  other  band,  we  kouM- 
pigeons  are  inbabiUtive,  and  are  hard 
to  tranpplanty  and  generaUy,  after  a  few 
days,  journey  back  again.  Smoe  we,  as 
more  brittle  material,  leas  easily  melt  in 
with  the  fhinily  ore;  sinoe  wo  do  not 
weave  our  work  into  that  of  others  so 
easily  aa  maidens  do  theirs;  since  car- 
riages full  of  workinff-tools  must  follow 
us,  and  since  we  read  mnch  and  critldse 
much ;  —  from  all  this  our  claim  to  a 
passport  L«i  very  much  reduced,  without 
the  least  detriment  to  our  character." 

Spener  the  mystic  is  made  to  explain 
himself  in  the  foilowiog  manner 

"lie  had,  when  he  was  ferventiy 
loved,  said  to  himael(  that  he  could 
■uroly  never  so  regard  or  love  himself; 
and  even  so  the  beloved  being  could  not 
truly  think  of  Itself  as  the  loving  one 
did,  and  though  it  were  ever  so  perfect 
or  so  full  of  self-love.  1/  every  one  looked 
ftpon  others  as  upon  hiinstlf,  tha>!  could 
it  no  ardent  love.  But  love  demands  an 
object  of  infinite  worth,  and  dies  of 
every  inexplicable  and  dearly-recog- 
nised failure ;  it  projects  its  objects  out 
of  all  aud  above  all,  and  requires  a  re- 
ciprocal love  without  limits^  without  any 
eelfislinces,  without  divii^on,  without 
pauBO,  without  end.  Such  an  object  is 
verily  the  divine  being  — ^  not'  fleeting, 
sinful,  changeable  man.  Tlierefbre  must 
the  heart  sink  into  the  Giver  himself  d 
all  love,  into  the  fulness  of  the  Good  and 
the  Beautiful,  into  the  disinterested,  un- 
limited, and  univenal  Lover.** 

Such  feelloga  of  the  mysUe  are 
real  enough,  thoogh  all  men  do  not 
enter  into  them.  So,  too^  iaoh  a 
burst  as  this  from  Albaoo,  thinking 
upon  the  abstraction  of  time,  is  not 
without  ita  reality 

"With  an  exalting  power  the  thought 
Boizod  the  youth  that  this  very  minute 
was  moasuring  millions  of  little  and 
long  live^  and  the  walk  of  the  cater^ 
pillar  aud  the  flight  of  the  sun,  and  that 
the  very  same  time  was  beins  lived 
through  by  the  worm  and  God,  from 
worlds  to  worlds  through  the  universe. 
'0  Godi*  ho  exclaimed,  'how  glorious 
is  it  to  exist!'" 

Perhaps  nearer  to  oar  daily  feel- 
ings is  the  following:— 

*'  When  man  stands  before  the  sea, 
and  on  mouutaius^  and  before  pyramids 


and  rains,  and  in  the  pmence  of  rafs- 
Ibftnne,  and  feds  himself  exaltod,  then 
does  he  stretch  ont  his  arms  after  the 
great  Friendship,  And  when  music  and 
moonlight,  and  spriog  and  apring  teiua 
softly  move  bim,  then  his  heart  dissolve^ 
and  he  wants  Lovt,  And  be  who  has 
never  sought  either  is  a  thousand  times 
poorer  than  he  who  has  loat  botli.'' 

No  one  felt  more  Intemly  than 
Bichter  how  necessary  to  the  haman 
heart  is  another  haman  heart  The 
BK>re  does  it  pain  aa  to  find  in  thii 
novel  the  generous  and  trathftii 
Albano  throwing  the  wealth  of  hfai 
friendship  on  the  villain  of  the  pieee^ 
Boqaairol.  Thii  Bixiuiirol,  wbo^  be> 
Ibre  the  story  is  completed,  aeta  In  the 
most  diabolical  manner,  Is  designed,  aa 
we  have  said,  to  embody  what  ia  woiet 
and  darkest  in  onr  present  dvlllaaifon. 
He  is,  we  are  told,  the  veritable  Titan. 
Ferhape  we  cannot  do  better  than  ex- 
tract part  of  the  aathor'i  deaeriptkn 
of  him 

''Roquairol  is  a  child  and  vfctim  of 
the  age.  As  the  higher  youth  of  oar 
times  aro  so  early  and  richly  ovetlmng 
with  the  roses  of  joy,  that  like  the  Inha* 
bitants  of  spicc-t^landa,  they  lose  their 
smell,  and  by-and-by  put  under  their 
heads  a  sybarite  pillow  of  rosea  drink 
rose-syrup,  and  bathe  themselves  fas 
rose-oil,  until  nothing  more  ia  left  tfiem 
for  a  stimulus  except  the  tbonia  ;-hbo  ^ 
most  of  thorn,  and  very  often  the  same 
ones,  stuffed  full  in  the  beginning  bj 
these  philanthropic  teaohers  with  the 
fruits  of  knowledge,  so  that  they  come 
Boon  to  desire  only  the  honev-Uiiok  ex- 
tracts, the  cider  and  perry  tnerM>(|  un- 
til at  last  thoy  ruin  themselves  with  the 
brandy  made  of  tMat.  Now  if)  in  ad(fi> 
tion  to  this,  they  have,  like  Ittquairol,  a 
fancy  that  makes  their  life  a  naphtha  soQ, 
oat  of  which  eveiy  step  draws  fire,  then 
does  the  flame,  into  which  the  seosea 
aro  thrown,  become  still  gwater.  For 
those  burnt-out  prodigals  of  life  there  is 
then  no  new  pieasure  and  no  new  trath 
Idl,  and  they  have  no  old  one  entire  and 
fresh;  a  dried-up  future^  AiU  of  arro- 
gance, dlsgu3t  with  life,  unbelief,  and 
contradiction,  lies  round  al)out  them; 
only  the  wing  of  Amcy  still  continuea 
to  quiver  on  their  corpse. 

'*  Not  merely  trutlis,  but  feelings  also 
he  anlicipated.  All  grand  8ituatk)ns  of 
humanity,  all  emotions  to  which  Love 
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and  Friendship  and  Natnro  czalt  the 
heart — all  thorn  he  wout  through  in 
poems  earlier  than  in  life^  aa  play-actor 
and  theatre-poet  earlier  than  aa  man, 
earher  on  the  Eunny  side  of  fancy  than 
on  the  stormy  side  of  reality;  hence, 
when  they  at  last  oppearcd  living  in  hia 
brcttst,  he  conld  deliberately  seiEo  them, 
govern  them,  kiH  them,  and  stuflf  tliem 
veil  for  the  refrigentury  of  futnro  re- 
memhruioii  His  heart  oould  not  do 
witlMnt  the  holy  senaibilitiea ;  but  they 
were  aimply  a  new  luxury,  a  tonic  at 
bMt;  and  prooisely  in  proportion  to 
their  height  did  ;he  road  run  down  the 
acre  Abruptly  into  the  slough  of  the  un- 
hdieat  ones. 

"Now  enthusiast,  now  libertine  in 
b?e,  he  ran  through  tlie  allernativo  be- 
tween ether  and  slime  moro  and  more 
npldly  till  ho  mixed  them  both.  His 
hloasooM  shot  up  on  the  vanrislied  flower- 
BtalTof  the  Ideal,  which,  however,  rotted 
ooloarieflB  in  the  ground.  Start  with 
horror,  bat  believe  it — he  sometimcB 
plonged  on  purpose  into  aina  and  tor- 
ments. Lb  oid^r,  down  there,  by  the 
pai^  of  remorne  and  humiliation,  to  cut 
into  himself  more  deeply  tfao  oaAh  of 
vafiDrmalion." 

«•  Stvt  with  liorfor,  bat  believe  it" 
We  decUiM  to  do  either.  Men  do  not 
inteDUoDAUy  mn  into  sin  in  order  to 
veke  deep  oaths  of  refomatioo.  They 
often  dKNigb  indnlge  their  sins  (at 
every  pnadier  will  tell  ns)  under  the 
notbieg  notion  that  at  some  future 
ttae  tbey  will  lepeot  and  reform.  Bat 
tli»  ai%  ia  tbe  motive,  not  the  fatare 
nfbnnatioD.  '*Bia  heart  could  not 
dowitboat  the  holy  seosibilitiee ;  bat 
they  were  aimply  a  new  iozary."  We 
dny  that  that.the^  doii2ci  be  a  laxarv 
to  a  man  so  vicious  as  Roquahrol 
Thve  are  linita  even  to  human,  io- 
eoMiitency*  Yoa  cannot  habitually 
Qitiage»  and  yet  delicately  preserve, 
the  eame  moral  seoaibilitiesb 

What  is  the  mad,  horrible,M)d  loath* 
Bom  part  whkb  Roaoairol  finally  plays 
io  the  novel,  we  need  ;not  describe.  A 
writer  of  fiotion  most  have  been  at  his 
wita*  end  before  he  oould  have  recon- 
dled  hiaeelf  to  ioch  detestable  ma- 
tsriala  aa  Bichter  hera  employs*  The 
Itte  ot  Linda  shocked  and  displeased 
sooe  of  hia  most  ardent  friends  at 
the  time  of  the  poblication  of  the 
work.  Hera  is  hia  description  of  the 
charaetcr  of  Linda 


"At  onco  living  for  her  lovo,  and  yet 
intoxicated  with  the  thirst  after  know- 
ledge; at  once  a  c^ild,  a  man,  and  a 
virgin;  often  hard  4hd  bold  with  the 
tongue  for  and  against  religion  and  wo- 
manhood, and  yot  full  of  Uie  tendcrcst, 
most  cMldliko  lovo  toward  bot!i ;  melt- 
ing in  her  glow  before  the  beiuvcd,  and 
quick  ly  stifibning  at  a  cold  amult ;  with- 
out any  vanity,  because  she  alwa^  s  stood 
before  the  throne  of  a  divine  idea,  and 
man  is  never  vain  bcfara  God,  but  en* 
tirely  oonfiding  in  herself)  and  submis- 
sive to  no  one,  without,  however,  any 
comparieon  of  herself  or  others;  full  ol 
bold,  manly  uprightness,  and  full  of  r»- 
spcct  for  talent,  and  for  alirowd  nnder- 
standing  of  the  world ;  so  perfectly  free 
from  pollishness,  and  with  such  a  child- 
like delight  In  others'  gladness,  without 
special  anxiety  or  respect  for  penx>ns; 
so  inconstant  snd  inflexible,  the  one  in 
wishing,  the  other  in  willing;  bat  with 
her  eye  and  lifb  ever  diiected  towards 
the  sun  snd  moon  of  the  spiritual  king^ 
doro,  character  and  lovo  towards  her 
own,  and  towards  a  beloved  heart" 

It  was  the  fate  and  character  of  Lin- 
da which  excited  the  chief  Interest  and 
raised  the  most  violent  controverslea 
when  the  novel  first  appeared.  Bat 
perhaps  the  genios  oi  Bichter  ap- 
pears to  greater  advantage  as  itplaya 
ronnd  the  gentle  and  dying  Liana.  If 
it  woald  answer  any  purpose  to  pre- 
sent farther  extracts  to  oar  readers,  we 
should  search,  we  think,  about  tbia 
portion  of  the  work.  We  like  the  fot* 
lowing  remark : — 

"Mightily  did  Albano  carry  away  all 
female  hearts  by  the  stillness  with  which, 
liko  a  quiet  af^e^8ummer.  ho  let  fall  bis 
fruits.  The  parents  ascribed  this  refcrve 
to  city  life.  No !  Love  is  the  Italian 
school  of  roan.  The  more  vig>  rous  and 
elevated  he  is,  of  precisely  so  much  the 
higher  tenderness  is  he  osptble,  as  on 
high  trees  the  fiuit  rounds  itself  into  a 
muder  and  sweeter  form  than  on  low 
ones.  JSVt  in  unnusnly  diaraeUrs  dom 
mQdMii%  charm,  but  in  manly  ones;  as 
energy 

in  the  vanmanlyJ* 

But  we  moit  now  break  off,  and 
leave  oar  reader,  it  he  is  so  minded, 
to  pursue  bis  way  alone  through  thia 
wild  jungle  of  weeds  and  flowers  thai 
callB  itadf  by  the  name  of  *  Titan.' 
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PART  IT. — OHAPTSR  XL 

Miss    Dora    Wbntworth   roae  enoe;  bat  aunt  Oeoilia  did  not 

very  nnrefreshed  next  morning  from  niter  it,  for  that  was  not  her  way. 

her  disturbed  ilambera.     It  was  As  for  Miss  Dora,  she  agreed  in 

hMd  to  sit  at  breskfast  with  Leo-  all  the  colporteor's  sentimentB^  and 

Dora,  and  not  betray  to  her  the  thought  them  beaatifal,  as  Leonora 

new  anxiety;  and  the  troubled  Bit-  said,  and  was  not  much  disturbed 

ter  ran  into  a  conntless  number  of  by  any  opinion  of  her  own,  express- 

digressions,  which  would  h^re  in-  ed  or  unexpected,  but  interspersed 

evitably  betrayed  her  had  not  Miss  her  breakfast  with  little  sighing 

L^nora  been  at  the  moment  othe^  dacnlations  on  the  temptations  of 

wise  occupied.    She  had  her  little  the  world,  and  how  little  one  knew 

bud^t  of  letters  as  UBual,  and  some  what  was  passing^  around  one»  and 

of  uem  were  more  than  ordinarily  let  "him  that  thinketh  he  standeth 

interesting.  She  too  had  a  &▼ou^  take  heed  lest  ho  fall,"  which  codd 

ite  district,  which  was  in  London,  not  have  failed  to  attract  Miss  Leo- 

and  where  also  a  great  work  was  nora'a  attention,  and  draw  forth 

going  on;  and  her  missionary,  and  the  whole  story  of  her  sister's  sns* 

her  Scripture-readers,  and  her  col-  picions,  had  not  that  quick-witted 

porteur  were  all  in  a  wonderful  iron-grey  woman  been,  as  we  hurt 

state  of  excitement  about  a  new  already   mentioned,  too  deeply  eo- 

gin-palaee  which  was  being  fitted  gaged.    Perhaps  her  nephew's  ima- 

ont  and  decorated  in  the  highest  ginary  backsliding  might  have  exdt- 

style  of  art  on  the  borders  of  their  ed  even  Miss  Leonora  to  an  interest 

especial  domain.  They  were  moving  deeper  than  that  which  was  awak- 

heaven  and  earth  to  prevent  this  ened  by  the  new  gin-palaoe;  but 

temple  of  Satan  from  oeing  lioens-  as  it  happened,  it  was  the  humbler 

ed ;  and  some  of  them  were  so  very  intelligence  which    occtpied  itself 

certain  of  the  Divine  acquiescence  with  this  supposed  domlestio  cala- 

in  their  measures,  Uiat  they  an-  mity.    Mtes  Dora's  breakfast  was 

nounced  the  success  of  thehr  exer-  affected  by  it  in  a  way  whidi  did 

tions  to  be  a  test  of  the  ikitbftilnesB  not  appear  in  the  morning  mesl  of 

of  God ;  which  Miss  Leonora  read  her  sbter ;  for  somehow  the  most 

out  to  her  sisters  as  an  instance  of  fervent  love  of  souls  seldom  takes 

very  touching  and  beantifhl  fttith.  away  the  appetite,  as  the  love  of 

Miss  Wentworth,  perhaps,  was  not  some  unlucky  mdividual  occasionally 

so  clear  on  that  subject    Daring  deep. 

the  coarse  of  her  silent  life,  she  When  breakfast  was  over,  Ifisi 

had  prayed  for  varions  things  which  Dora  made  a  very  elaborate  ex* 

it  had  not  been  God's  pl^sure  to  cuse  for    going    out  by  herselt 

grant;  and  jast  now  she,  too,  was  She  wanted  to  match  some  wool 

very  anxious    about  Frank,  who  for  a  blanket  she  was  making, 

seemed  to  be  in  a  bad  way ;  so  she  ^  For  Louisa's  baby,"  the  devotM 

rather  shook  her  head  gently,  though  aoot  *  said,  with  a  little  tremor, 

she  did  not  contr^^vene  the  state-  '*Poor  Louisa  1  if  Gerald  were  to 

meot,  and  concluded  with  sadness  go  any  further,  you  know,  it  woatd 

that  the  government  ot  the  earth  be  so  sad  for  her;  and  one  would 

might  still  go  on  as  usual,  and  God's  like  to  help  to  keep  up  her  hearti 

goodness  remain  as  certain  as  ever,  poor  dear,  as  much  as  one  eonld." 

even  though  the  public-house  was  "  By  means  of  a  blanket  for  the 

licensed,  or  Frank  did  fall  away,  bassinet  in  scarlet  and  white,"  said 

This  was  the  teaching  of  experi-  Miss  Leonora |  ''bat  it's  quite  tlis 
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kiod  of  eomfort  for  Loaiaa.    I  ou  aunt  had  Jost  oome  round  again, 

wonder  if  ahe  ever  had  the  small-  by  a  very  eircaitoos  and  perplexing 

est  inkling  what  kind  of  a  hosband  conrsei  to  her  original  sentiment, 

she  haa  got    I  don't  think  Frank  and   strengthened  herself    in  the 

is  fkr  wrong  about  Gerald,  though  I  thought  that  her  dear  Frank  eould 

don't  pin  my  faith  to  my  nephew's  not  mean  anjtbing,  when  she  reach- 

jadgmeot     I  daresay  he'll  go  mad  ed  Blsworthy's  door, 
or  do  worse  with  all  those  crotehets     That  worthy  trader  was  himself  be- 

of  his— but  what  he  married  Louisa  hind  the  eounter,  managing  matters 

Ibr  haa  always  been  a  mystery  to  with  his  usual  exactness.  Berlin 

me."  wool  was  one  of  the  articles  Mr.  Ehh 

suppose  because  he  was  Tery  worthy  dealt  in,  besides  newspapers 

fond  of  her,"  suggested  Miss  Dora,  and  books  when  they  were  ordmd. 

with  hamility.  Miss  Dora,  who  wore  no  crinoline, 

"Bat  why  was  he  fond  of  her  ? —  stumbled  over  her  dress  in  her  agita- 

a  goose!"  said  the  strong-minded  tion  as  she  went  in,  and  saw,  at  the 

sister,  and  so  went  about  bk  letter-  first  glance,  little  Bosa,  looking  very 

writing  without   further  comment^  blooming  and  pretty,  tyinv  up  a 

leaving  aunt  Dora  to  pursae  her  parcel  at  the  other  end  of  the  shop, 

indepeadent  career.    It  was  with  a  The  poor  lady  did  not  know  how 

feeUng  of  relief  and  yet  of  guilty  to  enter  upon  so  difficult  a  quee- 

tliat  this  timid  inquirer  set  forth  tion.    She  offered  her  wool  humbly 

on  her  mission,  exchanging  a  sym-  to  be  matched,  and  listened  to  Mr. 

pathaUe  significant  look  with  Miss  Elswortby's  sentiments    upon  the 

WentworUi  before  she  went  oat.  subject.    He  told  her  how  he  al- 

If  she  should  meet  Frank  at  the  ways  had  his  wools  from  the  beet 

door,  looking  dignified  and  virtuous,  houses  in  London,  and  could  match 

wimt  ooold  she  possibly  say  to  him  !  anything  as  was  ever  made  in  that 

and  yet,  porhaps,  he  had  only  been  line,  and  was  proud  to  say  as  he  al- 

imprndent,  and  did  not  mean  any-  ways  gave  satisfaction.    Miss  Dora 

thing;   Miss  Dora  looked  round  her  could  not  see  any  opening  fbr  the 

00  both  sides,  up  and  down  Grange  inquiries  which  she  honed  to  make ; 

Lsne,  as  she  went  out  into  the  lovelv  for  how  was  it  possible  to  intimate 

nnflMT  morning.    Neither  Frank  the  possibility  of  disapproval  to  an 

DOT  any  other  soul,  except  some  establishment  so  poffect  in  all  its 

nme-maids,  was  to  be  seen  along  arraneements  ?     The  probabilities 

the  whole  line  of  sunny  road.    She  are,  that  she  would  have  gone  away 

was  relieved,  yet  she  was  disap-  without  saying  anything,  had  not 

pointed  at  the  same  time,  and  went  Mr.  Elsworthy  himself  given  her  a 

slowly  np  towards  Blsworthy's  shop,  chance. 

saying  to  herself  that  she  was  sure       Miss  Wodehouse  has  been  my 

Frank  oonld  not  mean  anything,  great  help,"  said  the  shopkeeper ; 

It  most  have  been  that  forward  ''she  is  the  nicest  lady,  is  Miss 

little  thing  herself  who  had  come  Wodehouse,  in  all  Carlingford.  I 

up  to  him  when  he  was  out  for  his  do  resident  tbem  people ;  they've 

walk,  or  it  must  have  been  some  had*  theur  troubles,  like  most  fami- 

aeddeol     But  then  she  remem-  lies,  but  there  aint  many  as  can 

bered  that  she  had  heard  the  Curate  lay  their  finger  on  the  skeleton  as 

call  Boaa  pretty  ;  and  Miss  Dora  ia  in  their  cupboard  :  they've  kept 

weodered   within  herself  what  it  thipgs  close,  and  there  ain't  a  many 

nattered  whether  she  was  pcettv  or  as  knows ;    but   Miss  Wodehouse 

not  and  what  he  had  to  do  with  it,  has  spoke  up  for  me,  ma'am,  right 

lad  ahook  her  head  over  the  strange  and  left,  and  most  pcnrsons  as  count 


tlnngs.  For  her  own  ipeai^  she  was  their  fancy  articles  out  o*^  my  shop, 
fne  she  never  tooked  whether  the  Mr.  Wentworth,  ma'am,  our  respeot- 
giri  was  prat^  or  not ;  and  the  anxi-  ed  clergyman,  gets  all  his  papers  of 


way  meo  had  of  finding  out  such 
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me— and  partiekler  he  is  to  a  de-  eeeiog  as  she  was  by  herself,  and 

gree  — and  likes  to  have  'em  first  walked  by  her,  and  gave  her  a  deal 

thing  afore  they're  opened  oat  o'  of  good  advkse,  and  broaght  her 

the  parcel.    It's  the  way  with  sieo*  homcc     Her   annt  aod  me  was 

tlemea  when  they're  yonog.    Most-  straek  all  of  a  heap  to  see  the 

ly  people  ain't  so  partiekler  later  dergymsn  a»»taodmg  at  oar  door, 

in  life  — not  as  I  ooold  tdl  the  itea-  M've  brooffht  Rosa  home,'  he  said, 

son  why,  noless  it  may  be  that  making  believe  a  bit  sharp.  *  DoD*t 

folks  geta  need  to  OMst  things^  and  send  her  ont  no  more  io  kte  at 

stop  looking  for  anything  new;   Bat  nighty'  and  wss  off  like  a  shot, 

there  ain't  a  many  young  gentlemen  not  waiting  for  no  thanks.   Il's  mv 

like  oar  clergyman,  thoogh  I  say  it  opinion  as  there  ain't  many  «ien 

as  sboQldo't,"  oootinued  Mr.  Els*  ftentJeme&  I  can't  caU  to  mind  as  I 
worthy,  with  a  liule  effasioo,  as  ha'  I  ever  met  with  his  fellow  before." 

sacoeeded  In  finding  an  exact  match  Bat  a  yoobg  creatnre  like  that 

for  the  scarlet  wool.  ooght  not  to  have  been  oat  so  late," 

*<And  why  shouldn't  yoa  say  it,  said  Mim  DoiBj  trying  to  harden 

Mr.  Elsworthy  ?"  said  Miss  Dora,  a  herself  into  semity.     "  I  wonder 

little  tartly  ;     you  are  not  any-  very  mooh  that  yoa  like  to  walk  ap 

way  particoUrly  connected  with  my  Grange  Lane  ib  the  dark.  I  shoald 

nephew."    Here  she  gave  an  angry  think  ii  very  anpleasant,  for  my 

glance  at  Bosa,  who  had  drawn  part;  and  I  am  sare  I  woald  not 

near  to  listen,  having  always  in  her  allow  it,  Mr.  Elsworthy,''  she  said 

vain  little  heart  a  certain  pslpita-  firmly,  "  if  each  a  girl  belonged  to 

tion  at  Mr.  Wentwortb's  name.  me." 

I  aik  yoor  pardon,  ma'am ;  Vm  Dot  please,  I  wasn't  vraiklnff 

derk  at  St  Boqae'a   It  ain't  often  op  Grange  Lane,"  said  Bbsa,  with 

as  we  have  the  pleasnre  of  seehig  some  haste.  "  I  was  at  Mrs.  Had- 

yoa  there— morels  the  pity,"  said  win's,  where  Mr.  Wentwortb  lives, 

the  charch  official,    thoogh  I  may  I  am  sare  I  did  not  want  to  troable 

say  there  ain*t  a  diaroh  as  perfect,  him,"  said  the  little  beauty,  reoo- 

or  where  the  duty  is  performed  vering   her  natural  spirit  as  she 

more  beautafnl,  in  all  the  county ;  went  on,    but  he  insisted  on  walk- 

and  there  never  was  a  clergyman  log  with  me;  it  was  all  his  own 

as  had  the  people's  good  at  heart  doing.  I  am  sore  I  didn't  want 

like  Mr.  Weotworth— not  in  my  time,  him  ;"  and  here  Bosa  broke  off 

It  ain't  no  matter  whether  yoa're  abruptly,  with  a  consdousoess  in 

rich  or  poor,  young  or  old,  if  tbere'a  her  neart  that  she  was  being  lee- 

a  servkae  as  caa  m  done  to  ever  a  tored.    She  rushed  to  her  deieo- 

ooe  in  his  way,  our  clergvman  is  the  sive  weapons  by  natural  instioet, 

man  to  do  it    Why,  no  nirther  gone  and   grew  crioison  over  all  her 

than  last  night,  ma'am,  if  you'll  bo-  pretty  little  face^  and  flashed  light- 

lieve  me,  that  little  girl  there—"  .  ning  out  of  her  eyes,  which  at  the 

^Tee^"  said  Miss  D  »ra,  eagerly,  same  time  were  not  ^indioed  to 

looking  with  what  was  iDtend«d  to  tears.    AU  this  Mia  Dora  made  note 

bo  a  very  stem  and  forbidding  as-  of  with  a  sinking  heart 

peet  in  the  little  girrs  f<uK^  ''Do  yoa  mean  to  say  that  yoa 

"She  was  a-comiog  up  Ofsnge  wmt  to  Mrs.  Hadwin's  to  see  Ifr. 

Lane  in  the  dark,"  said  Mr.  £b-  Wentworth!"  asked  thai  anfaicky 

worthv-— '^not  as  there  was  any  inquisitor,  with  a  world  of  horror 

need,  keeping  two  boys,  as  I  do,  but  ia  her  face. 

she  likes  a  run  oat  of  an  evening—  .      I  want  with  the  papers,**  said 

when  Mr.  Wentworth  see  her,  and  Bon,    and  I ---I  met  Mm  in  the 

cooM  up  to  her.  It  ain't  what  many  garden.     I  am  sore  it  wasnt  my 

men  would  have  done,"  said  the  sd-  fault,"  said  the  girl,  bursting  into 

murmg  but  unloeky  adherent  of  the  petulant  tears.      Nobody  has  any 

saspeeted  Ooralo:     ho  como  up,  occasion,  to  scold  msk    It  was  Mr 
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Wentworth  m  w<m1d  oome;**  and  of  yon,  and  keep  yon  ont  of  harm's 

Bobs  fobbed,  and  lighted  up  gleams  way.  Bnt  then  yon  onght  to  think 

of  defiance  behind  her  tears.  Miss  what  a  tronblaiit  was  to  Mr.  Went- 

Dora  sat  looking  at  her  with  a  Tscy  worth,  taking-*  him  away  from  his 

tioabled,  pale  fiae.    She  thonght  stndiea— and  it  is  not  nice  for  a 

all  her  foars  were  true,  and  matten  yonng  girl  Kke  tou.'*    Miss  Dora 

worse  than  she  imagined;  and  be»  paused  to  take  breath,  not  feeling 

ing  qdte  nnnsed  to  private  inqnisi-  qnite  snre  in  her  owtf  mind  whether 

tioiMi  of  conrae  she  took  all  possible  this  was  the  right  thing  to  say. 

Btepe  to  create  the  soandal  for  which  Perhaps  it  wonld  hare  been  better 

she  bad  oome  to  look.  to  have  disbelieved  the  foot  alto- 

^*  Did  yoa  ever  meet  him  in  the  gether,  and  declared  it  impossible, 

gtfden  befbre? asked  Miss  Dora,  She  was  mnch  troubled  abobt  it,  as 

painfully,  in  a  low  voice.    During  she  stood  looking  into  the  flashed, 

this  oonversatioa  Mr.  Elsworthy  had  tearful  fece,  with  all  that  light  of 

been    looking  on,  perplexed,  not  defiance  behind  the  tears,  and  felt 

peroeiviDg  the  drift  oi  the  ezamina-  instinctivdy  that  little  Bosa,  still 

iion.    He  nmsed  himself  np  to  an-  only  a  pretty,  obstinate,  vain,  nn- 

swer  DOW,  a  little  alarmed,  to  tell  educated  little  gh*l,  was  more  tiian 

the  tmth.  by  the  new  lights  thrown  a  match  for  herself,  with  all  her 

on  the  saoj^  and  vexed  to  see  how  dearly-won  experiences.    The  little 

UAConaoioasly  far  both  the  women  thing  was  bristling  with  a  hun- 

badgone.  dred  natural  weapons  and  defencei^ 

**It  ain't  easy  to  go  into  a  house  against  which  Miss  Dora's  weak  as- 

ia  Graqge  Lane  without  meeting  eault  had  no  chanosL 
of  sonM  one  in  the  garden,"  said       If  it  was  a  trouble,  he  need  not 

Mr.  Elsworthy;  "  not  as  I  mean  to  have  come,"  said  Rom,  more  and  more 

say  it  was  the  right  thing  fior  Rosa  convinced  that  Mr.  Wentworth  must 

to  be  going  them  errands  after  dark,  certainly  have  meant  something. 
My  orders  is  against  that,  as  she     I  am  euro  /  did  not  want  him. 

knowa;  and  what's  the  good  of  He  insisted  on  coming^  though  I 

keeping  two  boys  if  things  isn't  to  begged  him  not.  I  don't  know  why 

be  done  at  the  right  time  9    Mr.  I  siionld  be  spoke  to  like  this/* 

Weafewoith  himself  was  approving  oried  the  little  coquette,  with  tean, 

ef  ma  fbr  sending  ont  Rosa,  as  it  ^  for  I  never  was  one  as  looked  at  a 

might  be  the  last  time  he  was  here ;  gentleman ;  it's  them,*'  with  a  sob, 

for  she'a  one  of  th«n  as  rits  in  the  ^  as  comes  after  me." 
chanoel  and  helpa  in  the  sfaiging,      "  Rosa,"  said  Mr.  Elsworthy,  much 

and  he  feels  an  interest  in  her,  natn-  alarmed,    your  aunt  is  sure  to  be 

ml,**  aaid  the  apdogetio  derk:  Miss  looking;  out  for  you,  and  I  don't 

Dm  gave  him  a  troobled  look,  bnt  want  yon  here,  not  now ;  nor  I  don't 

took  no  further  notice  of  his  speech,  want  yon  again  for  errands,  and 

She  tboeght,  with  an  instinotlve  con-  don't  yon  forget   If  it  hadnt  have 

tempt  m  the  masonline  spectator^  been  that  Mr.  Wentworth  thonght 

that  It  vaa  impossible  he  oonld  know  von  a  silly  little  thing,  and  had  a 

nythSog  aboot  it,  and  porsned  her  kind  fseling  for  mv  missis  and  me, 

own  wiser  way.  you  don't  think  he'd  have  took  that 

*'  It  is  very  wrong  of  you — a  girl  charge  of  you  f — and  I  won't  have 

in  yoor  position,"  said  Miss  Dora,  as  my  clergyman,  as  has  always  been 

severely  as  she  could  in  her  soft  old  good  to  me  and  mine,  teade  a  talk 

voice,   ^to  be  seen  walking  abont  o£    You'll  excuse  me^  ma'am,"  he 

with  a  gentleman,  even  when  he  is  said,  in  an  under  tone,  as  Rosa  re- 

yoor  olergyDMni  and,  of  eonraa^  has  Inctantly  went  away---not  to  her 

nothing  elaa  in  his  head.    Yonntf  aunt,  however,  bnt  again  to  her 

mea  don't  think  anything  of  it,^  parcel  at  the  other  end  of  the  shop 

said  the  sash  bat  timid  preacher ;  -—"she  ain't  used  to  being  talked  to. 

"of  eoonw  it  was  only  to  tedn  oare  She'a  but  a  child,  and  dont  know 
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BO  better :  and  after  all^"  said  Rosa's 
uncle,  with  a  little  pride,  she  is  a 
tender-hearted  littfe  tbing--4he 
don't  know  no  bettiv',  ma'am;  ahe^ 
led  away  by  a  kind  word— for  no- 
body can  say  bnt  she's  wondetfal 
pretty,  as  is  very  plain  to  see." 

''Is  she?"  sBid  Miss  Dora,  folkiw^ 
ing  the  little  onlprit  to  the  back-conn- 
ter  with  dlseoohanted  evea.  Then 
yon  had  better  take  all  the  better 
care  of  her,  Mr.  Elsworthy,"  she  said, 
with  again  a  little  asperity.  The 
&ct  was,  that  Miss  Dora  had  be- 
haved yery  ii\}adicioQB]y,  and  was 
partly  aware  of  it;  and  then  this 
prettiness  of  little  Bosa's,  even 
though  it  shone  at  the  present  mo- 
ment before  her,  was  not  so  plain 
to  her  old-maidenly  eyes.  She  did 
n6t  make  oat  why  everybody  was 
so  sore  of  it,  nor  what  it  mattered ; 
and  very  probably,  if  she  oouid 
have  had  her  own  way,  wonld  have 
liked  to  give  the  little  insignificant 
thing  a  good  shake,  and  asked  her 
how  she  dared  to  attract  the  eye  of 
the  Perpetoal  Curate.  As  she  oonld 
not  do  this,  however,  Miss  Dora 
gathered  np  her  wool,  and  rofbsed 
to  permit  Mr.  Elswortny  to  send  it 
home  for  her.  ^  I  can  carry  it  quite 
well  myself,"  said  the  indignant  little 
woman.  I  am  snre  yoa  must  have 
a  great  deal  too  much  for  your  boys 
to  do,  or  yon  wonld  not  send  your 
niece  aboatwith  the  things.  But 
if  yon  will  take  my  advice,  Mr.  Els- 
worthy,"  said  Miss  Dora^  yoa  will 
take  care  of  that  poor  little  thing: 
she  will  be  getting  ridicak>Qs  notions 
into  her  head;'  and  Annt  Dora 
went  out  of  the  shop  with  great 
solemnity,  qoite  unaware  that  she 
had  done  more  to  put  ridicolons 
notions  into  Rosa's  head  than  ooold 
have  got  there  by  means  of  a  doaen 


darkling  walks  by  the  side  the 
nu^estio  Curate,  who  never  paid  her 
any  compliments.  Miss  Dora  went 
away  more  than  ever  convinced  in 
her  mind  that  Erank  had  forgotten 
himself  and  his  podtion,  and  every- 
thing that  was  fit  and  seemly,  fine 
jnmped  to  a  hnndl^ed  horrible  con- 
clusions as  she  went  sadly  across 
Grange  Lane  with  her  scarlet  wool 
in  her  hand.  What  Leonora  would 
say  to  such  an  irremediable  foUyf — 
and  how  the  squire  wonld  receive  his 
son  after  such  a  mhallianMf  **He 
might  change  his  views,'*  said  poor 
Miss  Dora  to  herself,  ^^but  he  ooold 
not  change  his  wife-''  and  it  was 
poor  comfort  to  call  Rosa  a  desiffn- 
ing  little  wretch,  and  to  reflect  that 
Frank  at  first  ooold  not  hav«  meant 
anything.  The  poor  lady  had  a  bad 
heiSkdache,  and  was  in  a  terribly  de- 
pressed condition  all  day.  When 
she  saw  from  the  window  of  her 
sommer-hoose  the  pretty  figure  of 
Lucy  WodehoQse  in  her  grey  doak 
pass  by,  she  sank  into  tears  and 
melancholy  reflections.  But  then 
Lucy  Wodehonse's  views  were  high- 
ly objectionable,  and  she  bethought 
herself  of  Julia  Trench,  who  had 
long  ago  been  selected  by  the  risters 
aa  the  clergyman's  wifo  of  Skelmers- 
dale.  Miss  Dora  shook  her  head  over 
the  blanket  she  was  knitting  for 
liooisa's  baby,  thinking  of  cMqgy- 
men's  wives  in  general,  and  the  vray 
in  which  marriages  came  aboct 
Who  had  the  ordering  of  these  in- 
explicable accidents  t  It  was  snrriy 
not  Providence,  hot  some  txi6kj 
imn  or  other  who  loved  oonfuioD; 
ana  then  Miss  Dora  paused  with 
oomponotion,  and  hoped  ahe  would 
be  for^ven  for  entertaining^  even  Ibr 
one  passing  moment,  such  a  widnd, 
wicked  thought 


On  the  aflmoon  of  the  same  day 
Mr.  Morgan  went  home  late,  and 
frightened  his  wifo  oot  of  her  pro- 
priety by  the  ezdtement  and  trouble 
in  his  Usee.  Ue  could  do  nothing 
bat  groan  as  he  sat  down  in  the 


drawing-room,  where  she  had  fust 
been  gathering  her  work  togeuer, 
and  putting  stray  matters  in  order, 
before  she  went  up-stain  to  make 
herself  tidy  fbr  dinner.  The  BeoCor 
paid  DO  attentiim  to  the  ikot  that 
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the  dinner-hoar  im  approaching,  inconvenf enoe     and  as  the  Rector 

and  only  ahook  hia  head  and  re-  began  to  recover  himself,  he  looked 

peatad  hIa  gioan  when  she  asked  more  severe  than  ever, 
him  anzionaly  what  was  the  matter.        Tes,"  said  Mrs.  Morgan,  with 

The  good  man  was  too  mneh  flashed  hesitation :  for  the  troth  was,  that 

and  heated  and  pat  oat,  to  be  able  her  womanly  instincts  had  pro- 


at  first  to  answer  her  qoestions. 


noanoed  rather  distinctly  in  favour 


•*Verylbad,  very  bad,"  he  said,  of  the  Oorate  of  St  Roque's.  "I 

when  he  had  recovered  sufficient  hope  he  has  not  done  anything  very 

oompoaore— "  fiir  worse    than    I  wrong,  William.   I  should  be  very 

fearedi   My  dear,  I  am  afraid  tlie  sorry ;  for  I  think  he  has  very  good 

begianiiw  of  my  woi^ .  in  Oarling-  qnalities,^'  said  the  Rector's  wife, 

ford  will  be  for  ever  associated  with  We  mast  not  let  oar  personal  ob- 

pain  to  ns  both.   I  am  disooarnged  lections  prejadice  as  in  renpect  to 

and  diatnessed  beyond  measure  by  his  conduct  otherwise.   I  am  sure 


what  I  have  heard  to-day.'' 

"Dear  William,  tell  me  what  it 
isr  aaid  the  Rector's  wife. 


yoo  are  the  last  to  do  that.'* 

have  never  known  an  insub« 
ordinate  man  wIlo  was  a  perfect 


**I  feared  it  was  a  bad  business  moral  character,"  said  the  Rector, 

from  the  first/'  said  the  disturbed  It  is  very  discouraging  altogether ; 

Reoior.        confess  I  feared,  when  .and  yoa  thought  he  was  engaged 

I  saw  a  young  man  so  regardless  of  to  Wodehoose'a   pretty  daughter, 

kwfol   anthority,  that  his  moral  didn't  you?   I  hope  not — I  sin- 

prindplea  mast  be  defective,  but  I  cerely  hope  not   That  would  make 

was  not  prepare<1  for  what  I  have  things  doubly  bad ;  but,  to  be  sure, 

heard  to-day.   M^  dear,  I  am  sorry  when  a  man  is  faithless  to  his  most 

to  grieve  yoa  with  such  a  story;  sacred  engagements,  there  is  very 

bat  as  yoo  are  sure  to  hear  it^  per-  little  dependence  to  be  placed  on 

hapa  it  is  better  that  you  should  him  in  other  respects." 


have  the  facts  firom  me.' 


^  But  you  have  not  told  me  what 


■*It  must  be  about  Mr.  Went-  it  is?"  said  the  Rector's  wife,  with 
worlli,"  said  Mrs.  Morgan.  She  was  some  anxiety ;  and  she  spoke  the 
iorry ;  for  though  she  liad  given  more  hastily  as  she  saw  the  shadow 


in  to  her  husband's  vehemence,  she 
herself  in  her  own  person  bad  al 


of  a  curate — Mr.  Morgan's  own 
curate,  who  must  inevitably  be  in« 


ways  been  prepossessed  in  favour  yited  to  stop  to  dinner — crossing 

of  the  Perpetaal  Gurate;  but  she  the  lawn  as  she  spoke.   She  got  up 

was  alao  aeosible  of  a  feeling  of  re-  and  went  a  little  nearer  the  window 

lief  to  know  that  the  misfortnne  to  make  sure.  >^  There  is  Mr.  Lee- 


eonearned  Mr.  Wentworth,  and  was 
aoi  specially  connected  with  them- 

Yea,  ifb  about  Mr.  Wentworth," 
laid  the  Rector.  He  wiped  his  facis, 
whieh  waa  red  with  haste  and  ex- 


son,"  she  said,  with  some  vexa- 
tion. '^I  must  run  np-stairs  and 
get  ready  for  dinner.  Tell  me  what 
itisl" 

U[)on  which  the  Rector,  with 
some  circumlocution,  described  the 


heostiony  and  shook  his  head.   He  appalling  occurrence  of  the  previous 

was  aineerelv  shocked  and  grieved,  night, — ^how  Mr.  Wentworth  had 

to  do  him  Jnstice;  but  underneath  walked  home  with  little  Rosa  £ls- 

thera  waa  also  a  certain  satisfac-  worthy  from  hia  own  house  to  hers, 

tion  in  the  thought  that  he  had  as  had,  of  course,  been  seen  by 

forcaecn  it,  and  that  his  suspicions  various  people.   The  tale  had  been 

were  Y«rified.    ^My  dear,  I*  am  told  with  variations,  which  did 

▼ciy  gled  he  had  not  become  in-  credit  to  the  ingenuitv  of  Carling- 

timate  in  onr  house,"  said  Mr.  Mor-  ford ;  and  Mr.  Morgan^s  version  waa 

gu;  ^tbatwonld  have  complicated  that  they  bad  walked  arm  in  arm. 


 aedly.   I  r^olce  tliat  your  in  the  cioseat  conversation,  and  at 

Vfloanir  inatincta  prevented  that^an  hoar  which  waa  quite  unseemly 
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for  snoh  a  little  person  as  Rosa  to  be 
abroad.  The  excellent  Rector  gave 
the  Btory  with  atrong  expresdone  of 
disapproval;  for  he  was  aware  of 
having  raised  his  wife's  expeotap 
tions,  and  had  a  feeling,  as  he  re- 
lated them,  that  the  circnmatances, 
afler  all,  were  scarcely  snfSdentlj 
horrifying  to  Insdfy  his  preamble. 
Mrs.  Morgan  listened  with  one  ear 
towards  the  door,  on  the  watch  for 
Mr.  Leeson's  knock. 

Was  that  all?'*  said  the  sensible 
woman.  I  think  it  very  likely  it 
might  be  explained.  I  suppose  Mr. 
Leeson  must  have  stopped  to  look 
at  my  ferns;  be  Is  very  tiresome 
with  his  botany.  That  was  all! 
Dear,  I  think  it  midit  be  explained. 
I  can't  fancy  Mr.  Wentworth  is  a 
man  to  commit  himself  in  that  way 
^f  that  is  allP  said  Mrs.  Morgan; 

but  I  must  ran  np-stdrs  to  change 
my  dress." 

''That  was  not  all,"  said  the 
Rector,  following  her  to  the  door. 
<'It  is  said  that  this  sort  of  thing 
has  been  habitoal,  my  dear.  He 
takes  the  '  Evening  Mai),'  yon  know, 
all  to  himself,  instead  of  having  the 
'Times'  like  other  people,  and  she 
carries  it  down  to  bis  boose;  and 
1  hear  of  meetings  in  the  garden, 
and  a  great  deal  that  is  very  objeo- 
Uonable,"  said  Mr.  Morgan,  speak* 
ing  very  fast  in  order  to  deliver 
himself  before  the  advent  of  Mr. 
Leeson.  "  I  am  afraid  it  is  a  very 
bad  business.  I  don't  know  what 
to  do  aboot  it  I  snppose  I  most 
ask  Leeson  to  stay  to  dinner!  It 
is  absurd  of  him  to  come  at  six 
o'clock." 

''Meetings  in  the  garden?"  said 
Mrs.  Morgan,  aghast  "I  don't  feel 
as  if  I  could  believe  it  There  ia 
that  tiresome  man  at  last  Do  as 
yoo  like,  dear,  aboot  asking  him  to 
stav ;  but  I  most  make  my  escape,* 
and  the  Rector's  wife  hastened  op* 
stairs,  divided  between  vexation 
about  Mr.  Leeson  and  regret  at  the 
news  she  had  Jost  beard.  8he  put 
on  her  dress  rather  hastily,  and 
was  conscioos  of  a  little  ilUterapeTf 
for  whioh  she  was  angiy  with  her^ 
self ;  tad  the  haste  of  her  toilette^ 
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and  the  excitement  under  which 
she  kboured,  aggravated  unbecom- 
ingly that  redness  o(  which  Mrs. 
Morgan  was  so  p&infdlly  sensible. 
She  was  not  at  all  pleased  with  h«r 
own  appearanee  as  she  looked  in 
the  glass.  Perhaps  that  sense  of 
looking  not  so  weU  as  nsoal  brought 
back  to  her  mind  a  troublesome  and 
painful  idea,  which  recorred  to  her 
not  nnfrequently  when  she  was  in 
any  trouble.  The  real  Reotor  to 
whom  she  was  married  was  so  difSv • 
ent  from  the  ideal  one  who  courted 
her;  could  it  be  poflsiklo,  if  thsj 
had  married  in  their  yonth  inrtaad 
of  now,  that  her  husband  would 
have  been  less  open  to  the  ill-na* 
tured  suggestions  of  the  gossids  in 
Carliogford,  and  less  Jealoos  of  the 
interferences  of  his  yonng  neigh* 
hour?  It  was  hard  to  thiidc  &at 
all  the  self-denial  and  patience  ef 
the  past  had  done  more  harm  thsn 
good ;  but  though  she  was  oooseioas 
of  his  defects,  she  was  very  loyal 
to  him,  and  resolate  to  stand  try 
him  whatever  he  might  do  or  say ; 
though  Mrs.  Morgan's  '^wmnanly 
instincts,"  which  the  Reotor  had 
qooted,  were  all  on  Mr.  Wentwoitii's 
side,  and  convinced  her  of  hli  in* 
nocence  to  start  with.  On  the 
whole,  she  was  annoyed  aod  nn* 
comfortable;  what  with  Mr.  Lee- 
son's  introsion  (which  had  oeenr- 
red  three  or  foor  timea  befon^ 
and  which  Mrs.  Morgan  folt  it  her 
duty  to  cheek)  and  the  Bectcr^s 
uncharitableness,  aod  her  own  in* 
sufficient  time  to  dress,  aod  the  di*- 
agreeable  heightening  of  her  eooa* 
plexion,  the  Rector's  wife  folt  In  ra- 
ther an  nnohristian  frame,  of  mind. 
She  did  not  look  well,  and  aba  did 
not  feel  better.  She  was  t«iU|y 
civil  to  the  curate  when  she  west 
down-stnirs,  and  snnbbed  him  in 
the  most  unqualified  way  whoi  he 
too  began  to  speak  about  Mr.  Wen^ 
worth.  "It  does  not  seem  to  me 
to  tfe  at  all  a  likely  story,^  she  said, 
conrageoosly,  and  took  vmj  Mr. 
Leeson's  breath. 

"  But  I  hear  a  very  onlkTOOFaUe 
general  aceoont,"  eaid  the  Beoloi^ 
who  was  ahnoet  egoaH^  sttqpdied. 


\ 
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*I  hear  he  has  been  playing  fast 
and  loose  with  that  very  pretty  per- 
soOf  liiss  WodehoQsa,  and  that  her 
friends  begin  to  be  indignant.  It  is 
laid  that  he  has  not  been  nearly 
so  much  there  lately,  bat,  on  the  con- 
trary, always  going  to  Elsworthy's, 
and  has  partly  edacated  this  little 
thing.  My  dear,  one  false  step  leads 
to  another.  I  am  not  so  increda- 
loos  as  yon  are.  Perhaps  I  haye 
studied  bnman  nature  a  little  more 
closely,  and  I  know  that  error  is 
always  fruitfal  ;-»that  is  my  experi- 
ence,** said  Mr.  Morgan.  His  wife  did 
not  say  anything  in  answer  to  this 
defiFeranoe,  bat  she  ky  in  wait 
for  the  carate,  as  was  natural,  and 
had  her  revenge  npon  him  as  soon 
ss  his  ill  fhte  prompted  him  to  back 
the  Rector  out 

>*I  am  afi^d  Mr.  Wentworth  had 
alwars  too  mnch  confidence  in  lilm- 
fid^"  said  the  nnluoky  individual 
who  was  destined  to  be  scapegoat 
on  this  occasion;  ^and  as  yon 
▼eiT  Jostly  observe,  one  wrong  act 
leaos  to  anotlier.  He  has  thrown 
himself  among  the  bargemen  on 
sach  an  eqt^  footing  that  I  dare- 
say he  has  got  to  like  that  kind  of 
sodety.  I  shouldn't  be  surprised 
to  find  that  Rosa  Elsworthy  suited 
lum  better  than  a  lady  with  refined 
tastes.** 

"Mir.  Wentworth  is  a  gentleman,* 
said  the  Rector's  wife,  with  empha- 
eia,  coming  down  npon  the  unhappy 
Lmsqq  in  full  battle  array. 
don*t  think  he  would  go  into  the 
poorest  lioose,  if  it  were  even  a 
oargeman's,  without  the  same  re- 
spect to  the  privacy  of  the  family 
ts  18  customary  among — persons  of 
our  own  class,  Mr.  Leeson.  I  can't 
tell  how  wrong  or  how  foolish  he 
may  have  been,  of  course,  but  that 
he  oonldn*t  behave  to  anybody  in  a 
disrespectful  manner,  or  show  him- 
self intcnsiye,  or  forget  the  usages  of 
good  society,"  said  Mrs.  Morgan,  who 
was  feoking  all  the  time  at  the  nofor- 
tonsle  eorato,  "I  am  perfectly  con- 
viaoed.»* 

It  wai  this  speech  which  made  Mr. 
MorgtB  "speak  seriously,"  as  he 
cdled  it,  Ister  the  same  night,  to  his 
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wife,  about  her  manner  to  poor  i 
Leeson,  who  was  totally  extinguish- 
ed as  was  to  be  expected  Mrs.  Mor- 
gan busied  herselt  among  her  flow- 
ers all  the  evening,  and  could  not 
be  caught  to  be  aidmonished  until 
it  was  time  for  prayers:  so  that  it 
was  in  the  sacred  retirement  of  her 
own  chamber  that  the  remonstrance 
was  delivered  at  last  The  Rector 
said  he  was  very  sorry  to  find  that 
she  still  gave  way  to  temper  in  a 
manner  that  was  unbecoming  in  a 
clergyman's  wife;  he  was  surprised, 
after  all  her  experience,  and  the  way 
in  which  they  had  both  been 
schooled  to  patience,  to  find  she  had 
still  to  learn  that  lesson:  upon 
which  Mrs.  Morgan,  who  had  been 
thinking  much  on  the  subject, 
broke  forth  upcm  her  husband  in  a 
manner  totally  unprecedented,  and 
which  took  the  amazed  Rector  alto- 
gether by  surprise. 

**0h,  William,  if  we  had  only 
forestalled  the  lesson,  and  been  les$ 
prudent!"  she  cried  in  a  womanish 
way,  which  struck  the  Rector  dumb 
with  astonishment;  "if  we  hadn't 
been  afraid  to  marry  ten  years  ago, 
but  gone  into  life  when  we  were 
young,  and  fought  through  it  like 
so  many  people,  don't  you  tliink  it 
would  have  been  better  for  us? 
Neither  you  nor  I  would  have 
minded  what  gossips  said,  or  listen- 
ed to  a  pack  of  stories  when  we 
were  five-and-twenty.  I  think  I 
was  l)etter  then  than  I  am  now,'* 
said  the  Rector^s  wife.  Though  she 
filled  that  elevated  portion,  she 
was  only  a  woman,  subject  to  out- 
breaks of  sudden  passion,  and  lia- 
ble to  tears  like  the  rest  Mr.  Mor* 
gan  looked  very  blank  at  her  as 
she  sat  there  crying,  sobbing  with 
the  force  of  a  sentiment  which 
was  probably  untranslatable  to  the 
surprised,  middle-aged  man.  He 
thought  it  must  be  her  narvos 
which  WBre  in  ftmlt  somehow,  and, 
though  much  startled,  did  not  in- 
quire farther  into  it,  having  a  secret 
feeling  in  his  heart  that  the  less 
that  was  said  the  better  on  that 
subject  So  he  did  what  his  goo|€ 
angel  suggested  to  Idm,  kissed  his 
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wife,  and  said  be  was  well  aware 
wfiat  heayy  calls  he  bad  made  j^mq 
ber  patienc^  and  soothed  her  the 
best  way  that  ooonrred  to  him. 
"But  yon  were  yery  hard  upon 
poor  Leeson,  my  dear,"  said  the 
ftector,  with  his  puzzled  look, 
when  she  had  regained  her  com- 
posure. Perhaps  she  was  disap- 
pointed that  e^e  had  not  been  able 
to  convey  her  real  meaning  to  her 
husband's  matter-of-fact  bosom;  at 
all  events,  Mrs.  Morgan  recovered 
herself  immediately,  and  flashed 
forth  with  all  the  lively  freshness 
of  a  temper  in  its  first  youth. 

"  He  deserved  a  great  deal  more 
than  I  said  to  him,"  said  the 
Hectors  wife.  "It  might  be  an 
advantage  to  take  the  furniture,  as 
it  was  all  new,  though  it  is  a  per- 
petual vexation  to  me,  and  worries 
me  out  of  my  life;  but  there  was 
no  need  to  take  the  curate,  that  I 
can  see.  What  right  has  he  to  come 
day  after  day  at  your  dinner-hour? 
he  knows  we  dine  at  six  as  Avell  as 
wo  do  ourselves;  and  I  do  believe 
he  knows  what  we  have  for  din* 
Tier,"  exclaimed  the  incensed  mis- 
tress of  the  house;  "for  he  always 
makes  his  appearance  when  we 
have  anythiug  be  likes.  I  hope 
I  know  my  duty,  and  can  put  up 
with  what  cannot  be  mended,"  con- 
tinued Mrs.  Morgan,  with  a  sigh, 
and  a  mental  reference  to  the  car- 
pet in  the  drawing-room;  "but  there 
are  some  things  really  that  would 
disturb  the  temper  of  an  angel. 
I  don't  know  anybody  that  could 
endure  the  sight  of  a  man  always 
coming  unasked  to  dinner; — and  he 
to  speak  of  Mr.  Wentworth,  who,  if 
he  were  the  greatest  sinner  in  the 
world,   is  always  a  gentleman  I^' 


Mrs.  Morgan  broke  off  with  a  sparkle 
in  her  eye,  which  showed  that  she 
had  neither  exhausted  the  snbj^ 
nor  was  ashamed  of  herself;  and 
the  Rector  wisely  retired  from  the 
controversy.  He  went  to  bed,  and 
slept,  good  man,  and  dreamt  that 
Sir  Charles  Grandison  had  come  to 
be  his  curate  in  place  of  Mr.  Leeson ; 
and  when  he  woke,  concluded  quietly 
that  Mrs.  Morgan  had  "  experienced  a 
little  attack  on  the  nerves,^'  as  he  ex- 
plained afterwards  to  Dr.  Maijori- 
banks.  Her  compunctions,  her  long- 
ings after  the  lost  life  which  they 
might  have  lived  together,  her  ivist* 
ful  womanish  sense  of  the  impov- 
erished existence,  deprived  of  so 
many  experiences,  on  which  they 
had  entered  in  the  dry  maturity  of 
their  middle  age,  remained  for  ever 
a  mystery  to  her  faithfol  husband. 
He  was  very  fond  of  her,  and  had 
a  high  respect  for  her  character; 
but  if  she  bad  spoken  Sanscrit,  he 
could  not  have  had  less  understand- 
ing of  the  meaning  her  words  were 
intended  to  convey.. 

Notwithstanding,  a  vaffue  idea 
that  his  wife  was  disn^sed  to  side 
with  Mr.  Wentworth  had  penetrated 
the  brain  of  the  Rector,  and  was 
not  without  its  results.  He  told 
her  next  morning,  in  his  cart  way, 
that  he  thought  it  would  be  best  to 
wait  a  little  before  taking  any  steps 
in  the  Wharfeide  business.  "If  all 
I  hear  is  true^  we  may  have  to  pro- 
ceed in  a  different  way  against  the 
nnhappv  young  man,"  said  Mr.  Mor- 
gan, solemnly;  and  he  took  care  to 
ascertain  that  Mr.  Leeson  bad  an 
invitation  somewhere  else  to  din- 
ner, which  was  domg  the  dnty  of 
a  tender  husband,  as  everybody 
will  allow. 


CBAPTES  Xm. 

"I  want  to  know  what  all  this  not  all,  nor  nearly  all— they  say 
means  about  vonng  Wentworth."  be  meets  that  little  Rosa  at  Ebwor- 
said  Mr.  Wodehonse.  "He's  gone  -thy's  every  night,  and  walka  home 
off,  it  appears,  in  a  hurry,  nobody  with  her,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
knows  where.  Well,  so  they  say.  I  tell  you  I  don't  know— that^s 
To  his  brotiMr's,  is  itf  /  couldn't  what  people  si^.  Yoa  ought  to 
know  that;  but  look  here—that's  understand  aU  the  righti  of  it^  yoa 
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two  girlsL  I  confess  I  thought  it 
WAS  LnoT  he  was  after,  for  mj 
part — and  a  very  bad  match,  too, 
and  one  I  should  never  have  given 
my  consent  to.  And  then  there  is 
another  fine  talk  aboat  some  fellow 
he's  got  at  his  house.  What's  the 
matter,  Molly  ?— «he  locks  as  if  she 
were  going  to  faint" 

Oh  no,"  said  Miss  Wodehonse, 
faintly ;  and  I  don't  believe  a 
word  about  Eosa  Ejpworthy,"  she 
said,  with  sudden  impetuosity,  a 
minute  after.  I  am  sure  Mr. 
TfTentworth  could  vindicate  him- 
self whenever  he  likes.  I  daresay 
the  one  story  is  Just  as  true  as  the 
other;  but  then,"  said  the  gentle 
elder  Mster,  turning  with  anxious 
looks  towards  Lucy,  ^  he  is  proud, 
as  is  natural;  and  I  shouldn't  (Link 
ha  would  enter  ink)  explanations  if 
he  thought  people  did  not  trust  him 
without  tbeuL'' 

*^  That  is  all  stn^''  said  Mr.  Wode- 
houae ;  ^  why  should  people  trust 
bimt  I  don't  understand  trusting 
a  man  in  all  sorts  of  equivocal  cir* 
oomstances,  because  he's  got  dark 
eyes^  ^c,  and  a  handsome  face— 
which  seems  ytnir  code  of  morality; 
but  I  thought  he  was  after  Lucy — 
that  was  my  belief— and  I  want  to 
blow  if  it's  all  oE" 

.•*It  never  was  on,  papa,"  said 
Lnoy,  in  her  clearest  voice.  I 
have  been  a  great  deal  in  the  dis» 
trict,  you  know,  and  Mr.  Wentworth 
and  I  could  not  help  meeting  each 
other ;  that  is  all  about  it;  but  peo- 
ple must  always  have  something  to 
talk  about  in-  Oarlingford.  I  hope 
yoB  don't  think  I  and  Rosa  £ls* 
worthy  could  go  together,"  she 
went  on,  tnming  round  to  him  with 
a  smile.  ^  I  don't  think  that  would 
be  much  of  a  compliment  ] "  and, 
saying  this,  Lucy  went  to  get  her 
work  out  of  its  usual  comer,  and  sat 
down  opposite  to  her  Cither,  with 
a  woode^ully  composed  fiEice.  She 
waa  80  composed,  indeed,  that  any 
ioterested  beholder  might  have  been 
joatified  in  thinking  that  the  work 
saffiBred  in  consequence,  for  it  seem- 
ed to  take  nearly  all  Lucy's  strength 
and  Ifiisore  to  keep  up  that  look. 


"Oh I"  said  Mr.  \7odehouse, 
^  that's  how  it  was?  Thffa  I  won- 
der why  that  confoui^aed  pnppv 
came  here  so  constantly?  I  dont 
like  that  sort  of  behaviour.  Don't 
you  go  into  the  district  any  more  and 
meet  him— that's  all  I've  got  to  s^y." 

''Because  of  Bosa  Elswortbv?** 
said  Lucy,  with  a  little  smile,  which 
did  not  flicker  naturally,  but  waa 
apt  to  get  fixed  at  the  comers  of  her 
pretty  mouth.  "  That  would  never 
do,  papa.  Mr.  Wentworth's  private 
concerns  are  nothing  to  us ;  but,  you 
know,  there  is  a  great  work  going 
on  in  the  district,  and  tJuit  can't  be 
interfered  with,"  said  th^  young 
Sister  of  Mercy,  looking  up  at  him  . 
with  a  decision  which  Mr.  Wode- 
house  was  aware  he  could  make  no 
stand  against  And  when  she  stop- 
ped spewing,  Lucy  did  a  little  worL 
which  was  for  the  district  too.  All 
this  time  she  was  admitting  to  her- 
self that  she  had  been  much  startled 
by  this  news  about  Rosa  Elsworthy, 
— ^much  startled.  To  be  sure,  it 
was  not  like  Mr.  Wentworth,  and 
very  likely  it  would  impair  his  in- 
fluence; and  it  was  natural  that 
any  friend  taking  an  interest  in  him 
and  the  district,  should  be  taken  a 
little  aback  by  such  news.  Accord- 
ingly, Lucy  sat  a  little  more  upright 
than  usual,  and  was  conscious  that 
when  she  smiled,  as  she  had  jast 
done,  the  smile  did  not  glide  ofl^ 
again  in  a  natural  way,  but  settled 
down  into  the  lines  of  her  face  with 
a  kind  of  spasmodic  tenacity.  She 
could  do  a  great  deal  in  the  way  of 
self-control,  but  she  could  not  quite 
command  these  refractory  musclea. 
Mr.  Wodehouse,  who  was  not  par- 
ticularly penetrating,  could  not 
quite  make  Her  out;  he  saw  there 
was  something  a  little  diflerent  from 
her  ordinary  look  about  his  favour- 
ite child,  but  he  had  not  inught 
enough  to  enable  him  to  comprehend 
what  it  was. 

"  And  about  this  man  who  la 
staying  at  Mrs.  Hadwin's?"  said 
the  perplexed  churchwarden;  "doea 
any  one  know  who  the  fellow  iaf 
I  don't  understand  how  Wentworth 
his  got  into  all  thia  hot  water  in  a 
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moment.  . Here's  the  Rector  In  a  here?**  said  Lnoy,  looking  (bU  in 
stftte  of  tfbrf^ — and  his  annts,— -and  his  face  with  her  orighl  ejes.  Mr. 
now  here's  this  Httie  bit  of  scandat  to  Wodehonse  was  entireiy  dlscom- 
crown  all and  who  is  tliis  fallow  in  fited,  and  did  not  know  what  to 
his  house  ?  ^'  say.  "  I  wonder  if  yon  know  what 
^  It  most  be  somebody  he  haa  roa  mean  yoarseivea,  yon  women,** 
taken  in  ont  of  charity,"  said  Miss  he  muttered ;  and  then,  with  a  sfarog 
TVodehonse,  with  tears  in  her  eres ;  of  his  slioulders,  and  a  haaty  ^'settle 
"  I  am  snre  It  is  somebody  whom  it  as  you  please,"  the  ohnrohwarden'b 
he  has  opened  his  doors  to  out  of  boots  creaked  hastily  out  of  the  TOoni| 
Christian  charity  and  the  goodness  and  out  of  the  house, 
of  his  heart  I  don't  understand  After  this  a  dead  silence  fell  up- 
how  you  can  all  desert  him  at  the  on  the  drawing-room,  and  its  two 
first  word.  All  the  years  he  has  occupants.  They  did  not  burst 
been  here,  you  know  there  never  forth  into  mutual  comment  upon 
was  a  whisper  against  Mm;  and  is  this  last  piece  of  Carlingford  news, 
it  in  reason  to  think  he  would  go  so  as  they  would  hare  done  under  any 
far  wrong  all  in  a  moment?^  cried  other  circumstances;  on  the  eon* 
the  faithful  advocate  of  the  Perpe-  trary,  they  bent  over  their  'several 
tual  Onrate.  Her  words  were  ad-  occupatlona  with  quite  an  unusual 
dressed  to  Mr.  Wodehouse,  but  her  devotion,  not  ezchanginff  ao  much 
eyes  sought  Lucy,  who  was  sitting  as  a  look.  Lncy,  over  her  needle- 
very  upright  doing  her  work,  without  work,  was  the  steadiest  of  the 
an^  leisure  to  look  round.    Lucy  had  two ;  she  was  still  at  the  same  point 

gnite  enough  to  occupy  her  within  In  her  thoughts,  ownins  to  her- 
erself  at  that  emergency,  and  the  self  that  she  was  startled,  and  in* 
tearful  appeal  of  her  elder  sister  had  deed  shocked,  by  what  ahe  bad 
no  effect  upon  her.  As  for  Mr.  heard — that  it  was  a  great  piij  for 
Wodehonse,  he  was  more  and  more  Mr.  Wentworth ;  perhaps  that '  it 
puzzled  how  to  interpret  these  tears  was  not  quite  what  might  hav6 
in  his  daughter's  eyes.  been  expected  of  him, — and  theb 
« I  don't  make  it  out  at  all,"  she  checked  herself  ana  went  back 
said  the  perplexed  father,  getting  again  to  her  original  acknowledg- 
up  to  leave  the  room,  ^  I  hope  ment  To  tell  the  truth,  though  afiB 
vou  weren't  in  love  with  him,  assur^  herself  that  she  had  nothing 
Molly  ?  you  ought  to  have  too  much  to  do  with  it,  a  strange  sense  of 
sense  for  that.  A  pretty  mess  he'll  having  just  passed  through  an  no- 
find  when  he  comes  home ;  but  he  expected  illness,  lay  underneath 
must  get  out  of  it  the  best  way  hb  Lucy's  composure.  It  waa  none  of 
can.  for  /  can't  help  him,  at  feast,  her  business,  to  be  sure,  bnt  die 
I  aon't  mean  to  have  him  asked  could  not  help  feeling  aa  if  ahe  bad 
here  any  more— you  understand,  Just  had  a  fever,  or  some  other  and* 
Lucy,"  he  said,  turning  round  at  den  unlooked-for  attack,  and  that  no* 
the'  door,  with  an  emphatic  creak  of  body  knew  of  it,  and  that  she  must 
his  boots.  But  Lucy  bad  no  mind  to  get  well  as  she  best  could,  without 
be  seduced  into  any  such  confession  any  help  from  without 
of  weakness.  It  was  quite  half  an  homr  before 
'^You  are  always  having  every-  Miss  Wodehonse  got  up  ftom  the 
body  in  Carlingford  to  dinner,"  said  knitting  which  she  had  spcnled  ut- 
the  young  housekeeper,  ^  and  all  terly,  ^jring  to  take  up  the  dropped 
the  clergymen,  even  that  Mr.  Lee-  stitches  with  her  trembling  fingen^ 
3on ;  and  I  don't  see  why  you  should  and  dropi^ng  others  by  ever  j  ^rt 
except  Mr.  Wentworth,  papa ;  he  haa  she  made.  The  poor  lady  went 
ilone  nothing  wicked,  so  far  as  we  wistfhUy  about  the  room,  wander- 
know.  I  daresay  he  won't  want  to  ing  from  comer  to  comer,  as  if  in 
bring  Rosa  Elsworthy  with  bin) :  search  of  something ;  at  last  ahe 
and  why  ahoddn't  he  be  asked  took  courage  to  ap^,  when  At 
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iound  henelf  behind  her  jonDgdster.  That  is,  I — mean,  I  have  other 

**Dear,  I  am  sure  it  b  not  troe,*' add  thinos  to  attend  to,''  she  cried. 

lDs8  Wodehonse  raddenly,  with  a  breaking  into  a  few  hot  tears  ^ 

little  sob;  and  then  she  oamd  close  mortification  over  this  self-betray* 

to  Lnoy's  obair,  and  pnt  her  hand  al;  and  so  went  away  in  a  strange 

timidly  upon  her  sister's  shoulder,  glow  and  tremble  of  sadden  paft- 

^  Think  bow  many  good  things  yon  sion,  such  as  had  never  been  seea 

two  have  done  together,  dear;  and  before  in  that  qnict  house.  She 

is  it  likely  you  are  to  be  parted  like  went  direct  to  the  store-room,  as  she 

this?-' said  the  iojadicioas  comforter,  had  said,  and  got  out  what  was 

It  felt  rather  like  another  attack  of  wanted;  and  only  after  that  was 

fever  to  Luoy,  as  unexpected  as  the  done  permitted  herself  to  go  up  to 

last  her  own  room,  and  turn  the  key  in 

^  Don't  speak  so,  please,"  said  her  door.  Though  she  was  a  Sister 
the  poor  girl,  with  a  momentary  of  ^  Mercy,  and  much  beloved  in 
shiver.  *'It  is  about  Mr.  Went-  Prickett's  Lane^  she  was  still  but 
worth  you  mean?*'  she  went  on  one  of  Eve's  poor  petulant  women- 
after  a  little  without  turning  her  children,  and  had  it  in  her  to  fly  at 
head.  "  I — am  sorry,  of  course.  I  an  intnider  on  her  suffering,  like 
am  afrmd  it  will  do  him — han^"  any  other  wounded  creature.  But 
and  then  she  made  a  pause  and  she  did  not  make  any  wild  demon- 
stombled  over  her  sewing  with  fin-  stration  of  her  pain,  even  when  shut 
gers  which  felt  feeble  and  powerless  up  thus  in  her  fortress.  She  sat 
to  the  very  tips — all  on  account  of  down  on  the  sofa,  in  a  kind  of  dull 
this  fever  she  hod  hod.  ^^But  I  heaviness,  looking  into  vacancy, 
don't  know  any  reason  whv  von  and  She  was  not  positively  thinking  of 
I  should  discuss  it,  Mary,  she  said,  Mr.  AVcntworth,  or  of  any  one  thing 
getting  up  in  her  turn,  not  quite  sure  in  particular.  Slie  was  only  con- 
whether  she  could  stand  at  tbis  early  scious  of  a  terrible  difference  some- 
period  of  her  convalescence,  but  re-  how  in  evervthing  about  her — in 
solved  to  try.  ^^TTe  are  both  Mr.  the  air  which  choked  her  breath- 
Wentworth's  friends — ^and  wo  need  ing,  and  the  light  which  blinded 
not  say  any  harm  of  him.  I  have  to  her  eyes.  When  she  came  to  her- 
get  something  out  of  the  store-room  self  a  little,  she  said  over  and  over, 
for  to-nighf  half-aloud,  tliat  evervthing  was  just 

^  fint,  Lucy,**  said  the  tender,  the  same  as  it  had  always  been,  and 
tremblinig  sister,  who  did  not  know  tliat  to  her  at  Least  nothing  had 
how  to  be  wise  and  silent,  ^^I  trust  happened;  but  that  declaration, 
him,  and  you  don't.  Oh,  mv  dear,  though  made  with  vehemence,  did 
it  will  break  my  heart.  I  know  not  alter  matters.  The  world  alto- 
some  part  of  it  is  not  true.  I  know  getber  had  sustained  a  change.  The 
one  tiuDg  in  which  he  is  quite —  light  that  was  in  it  was  darkened, 
Quite  innocent.  Oh,  Lucy,  mv  and  the  heart  stilled.  All  at  once, 
oarling,  if  you  distrust  him  it  will  in^teatl  of  a  sweet  spontaneous  ca- 
be  returning  evil  for  good!"  cried  rcer,  providing  for  its  own  wants  day 
poor  Miss  Wodehouse,  with  tearsL  by  day,  life  came  to  look  like  some» 
As  for  Lucjr  she  did  not  quite  know  thing  which  required  such  an  amount 
what  her  sister  said.  She  only  felt  of  courage  and  patience  and  endur- 
that  it  was  cruel  to  stop  her,  and  anoe  as  Lucy  had  not  at  hand  to  sup- 
look  at  her,  and  talk  to  her,  and  port  her  in  the  way ;  and  her  hesut 
there  woke  up  in  her  mind  a  fierce  failed  her  at  the  moment  when  she 
sudden  apark  Q^  resistance  to  the  found  this  out 
intolerable  Notwithstanding,  the  people  who 

^*Wby  do  you  hold  me?    I  mav  dined  at    Mr.   Wodehouse^  that 

have  been  ill,  but  I  can  stand  well  night  thought  it  a  very  agreeable 

enough  by  myseli^"  cried  Lucy,  to  little  party,  and  more  than  one  re- 

her    sister's    utter    bewilderments  peated  the  remark,  so  familiar  to 
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most  persons  in  society  in  Oarling- 
ford  —  tiiat  TTodebotise^s  parties 
were  the  pleasantest  going,  thongh 
he  himself  was  hnm-dram  enough. 
Two  or  three  of  the  people  present 
had  heard  the  gossip  about  Mr. 
Wentwortb.  and  discussed  it^  as  was 
natural,  taking  different  views  of 
the  subject;  and  poor  ITiss  Wode- 
honse  took  up  his  defence  so 
warmly  and  with  such  tearful 
vehemence,  that  there  were  smiles 
to  be  seen  on  several  faces.  As  for 
Lucy,  she  made  only  a  very  simple 
remark  on  the  subject  She  said: 
Mr.  Wentwortb  is  a  great  friend 
of  ours,  and  I  think  I  would  rather 


not  hear  any  gossip  about  him."  Of 
course  there  were  one  or  two  keen 
obserxers  who  put  a  subtle  mean- 
ing to  this,  and  knew  what  was 
signified  by  her  looks  and  her  wajrs 
all  the  evening;  but,  most  like^Ti 
thev  were  altogether  mistaken  in 
their  suppositions,  for  nobody  could 
possibly  watch  her  so  closely 
as  did  Miss  WodehousCj  who  knew 
no  more  than  the  man  m  the  moon, 
at  the  close  of  the  evening,  whe- 
ther her  young  sister  was  very 
wretched  or  totSly  indifferent  The 
truth  was  certainly  not  to  be  disco- 
vered, for  that  nigh  t  at  least,  in  Lucy's 
looks. 


GHAPTER  zrr. 


The  next  afternoon  there  were 
signs  of  a  considerable  commotion 
in  Mr.  Elsworthy's  shop.  Bosa  had 
disappeared  altogether,  and  Mrs. 
Elsworthy,  with  an  ominons  red- 
ness on  nor  cheeks,  had  taken  the 
place  generally  held  by  that  more 
agreeable  little  figure.  All  the  symp- 
toms of  having  been  engaged  in  an 
affray  from  which  she  had  retired 
not  altogether  victorious  were  in 
Mrs.  Elsworthy's  face,  and  the  er- 
rand-boys vanished  from  her  neigh- 
bourhood with  inconceivable  rapi- 
dity, and  found  out  little  parcels 
to  deliver  which  would  have  eluded 
their  most  anxious  search  in  other 
circumstances.  Mr.  Elsworthy  him- 
self occupied  his  usual  place  in  the 
foreground,  withont  the  usual  marks 
of  universal  content  and  satisfaction 
with  all  his  surroundings  which  gen- 
erally distinguished  him.  An  in- 
describable appearance  of  having 
been  recently  snubbed  hung  about 
the  excellent  man,  and  his  glances 
towards  the  back-shop,  and  the 
glances  directed  froin  the  back-shop 
to  him,  told  with  sufilcient  signifi- 
cance the  quarter  from  which  his 
liuiuiliation  had  proceeded.  It  had 
done  him  good,  as  such  painful  dis- 
cipline generally  does;  for  he  was 
clearing  out  some  drawers  in  which 
sundry  quires  of  paper  had  broken 
loose  and  run  into  confusion,  with 


the  air  of  a  man  who  ought  to  have 
done  it  weeks  ago.  As  for  the  part- 
ner of  his  bosom,  she  was  standing 
in  the  obscure  distance  behind  the 
counter  knitting  a  blue  stocking, 
which  was  evidently  intended  for 
no  foot  but  his.  There  was  a  ohair 
close  by,  but  Mrs.  EbworthT  dis- 
dained to  sit  down.  She  stood  with 
her  knitting,  in  consdous  power,  now 
and  then  suffering  a  confession  of  her 
faith  to  escape  her.  There^s  nothing 
as  doesn't  go  contrary  in  this  world,^ 
said  the  discontented  wife,  "when 
a  man^s  a  fool.'*  It  was  hard  upon 
Mr.  Elsworthy  that  his  ears  were 
sharp,  and  that  he  knew  exactly  what 
this  agreeable  murmur  was.  fiat  he 
was  wise  in  his  generation,  and  made 
no  reply. 

Things  were  in  this  condition 
when,  of  all  persons  in  Oarlin^ord, 
it  occurred  to  Miss  Leonora  Went- 
wortb to  enter  Mr.  Elsworthy's  shop. 
Not  that  she  was  alone,  or  bent 
upon  any  errand  of  iuqnii^;  for 
Miss  Leonora  seldom  movea  about 
unattended  by  her  risters,  whom 
she  felt  it  her  duty  to  take  out  for 
exercise;  and,  wonderfully  enough, 
she  had  not  found  out  yet  what 
was  the  source  of  Miss  Dora's  mys- 
teries and  depression,  having  been 
still  occupied  meantime  by  her  own 
"  great  work  ^  in  her  London  dis- 
trict, and  the  affair  of  the  gin- 
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palace,  which  was  still  undeciiTed. 
She  had  heen  talking  a  great  deal 
ahont  this  gin-palace  for  the  la^t 
twenty-four  hours;  and  to  hear 
Miss  Leonora,  you  might  have  sup- 
posed that  all  the  powers  of  heaven 
most  fail  and  he  discomfited  hefore 
this  potent  instrument  of  evil,  and 
that,  after  all,  Bibles  and  mission- 
aries were  much  less  effective  than 
the  stoppage  of  tiie  licence,  upon 
which  all  her  agents  were  bent.  At 
all  events,  such  an  object  of  interest 
had  swept  out  from  her  thoughts 
the  vagDo  figure  of  her  nephew 
Frank,  Aunt  Dora's  mysterions 
anxieties  on  his  account,  when  the 
three  ladies  approached  Elsworthy's, 
the  first  thing  that  attracted  their 
attention  was  Rosa,  the  little  Rosa 
who  had  been  banished  fcom  the 
shop,  and  whom  Mrs.  Elsworthy 
believed  to  be  expiating  her  sins  in  a 
back  room,  in  tears  and  darkness; 
instead  of  which  the  little  girl  was 
lucking  out  of  her  favonrite  win- 
dow, and  amusing  hey^elf  much 
with  all  that  was  going  on  in  Grange 
Lane.  Thongh  she  was  fluttered  by 
the  scolding  she  had  received,  Rosa 
only  looked  prettier  than  usual  with 
her  flushed  cheeks ;  and  so  many 
things  had  been  put  into  her  non- 
sensical little  head  during  the  last 
two  da^'B,  especially  by  her  aunt*s 
denunciations,  that  her  sense  of 
self-importance  was  very  much 
heightened  in  consequence.  She 
looked  at  the  Miss  Wentworths 
with  a  throb  of  mingle<l  pride  and 
alarm,  wondering  whether  perhaps 
■he  might  know  more  of  them  some 
day.  if  Mr.  Wentworth  was  really 
fond  of  her,  as  people  said — which 
thonght  gave  Rosa  a  wonderful  sen- 
sation of  awe  and  delighted  vanity. 
Meanwhile  the  three  Miss  Went- 
worths looked  at  her  with  very  di- 
verse feelings.  must  speak  to 
these  people  about  that  little  girl, 
if  nobody  else  has  sense  enough  to 
do  it,*'  said  Miss  Leonora ;  she  is 
evidently  going  wrong  as  fast  as 
she  can,  the  little  fool and  the 
iron-grey  sister  went  into  Mr.  Els- 
worth} 's  in  this  perfectly  composed 
and  liahitual  frame  of  mind,  with 
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her  head  full  of  the  application 
which  was  to  be  made  to  the  li- 
censing magistratefi  to-day,  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Michael,  and  totidly 
unaware  that  anybody  belonging  to 
herself  could  ever  be  connected  with 
the  incautious  little  coquette  at  the 
window.  Miss  Dora's  feelings  were 
very  different  It  was  much  against 
her  will  that  she  was  going  at  all 
into  this  obnoxious  shop,  and  the 
eyes  which  she  hastily  uplifted  to 
the  window  and  withdrew  again 
vnth  lively  di?gust  and  dislike,  were 
both  angry  and  tearfhl :  "  Little 
forward  shameless  thing,"  Miss 
Dora  said  to  herself,  with  a  little 
toss  of  her  head.  As  for  Miss  Went- 
worth, it  was  not  her  custom  to  say 
anything — but  she,  too,  looked  up, 
and  saw  the  pretty  face  at  the  win-' 
dow,  and  secretly  concluded  that 
it  might  all  be  quite  true,  and  that 
she  had  known  a  young  man  moke 
a  fool  of  himself  before  now  for 
such  another.  So  they  all  went  in, 
unwitting  that  they  came  at  the 
end  of  a  domestic  hurricane,  and 
that  the  waters  were  still  in  a  state 
of  disturbance.  Miss  Wentworth 
took  the  only  chair,  as  was  natural, 
and  sat  down  sweetly  to  wait  for 
I-,eonorft,  and  Miss  Dora  lingered 
behind  while  her  sister  made  her 
purchases.  Miss  Leonora  wanted 
some  books — 

"And  I  came  here,"  she  said, 
with  engaging  candour,  "because  I 
see  no  other  shop  in  this  part  of  the 
town  except  Masters^,  which,  of 
course,  I  would  not  enter.  It  is 
easy  enough  to  do  without  books, 
but  I  can't  afford  to  compromise 
my  principle?,  Mr.  Elsworthy  to 
which  Mr.  Elsworthy  had  replied, 
"No,  ma'am,  of  course  not—euch  a 
thing  ain't  to  be  expected  with 
one  eve  upon  his  customer,  and  one 
upon  his  belligerent  wife. 

"  And  if,  by  the  by,  yon  will  per- 
mit me  to  speak  about  what  aoes 
not  concern  me,"  said  !Mis3  Leonora 
cheerfully,  "  I  think  you  should 
look  after  that  little  girl  of  yours 
more  careftilly  ; — ^recollect  I  don't 
mean  any  oflence ;  but  she^s  vei^ 
pretty,  you  know,  and  very  youn^ 
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and  vain,  as  a  matter  of  oonrse.  £ 
saw  her  the  other  evening  Roing 
down  Grange  Lane,  a  great  (le«3  too 
1^  for  sach  a  creature  to  be  oat ; 
and  thoDgh  I  don't  donbt  you  are 
very  partioalar  where  she  goes  " 

It  was  at  this  conjuncture  that 
3Crs.  Elsworthy,  who  ooald  not  keep 
ailenoe  any  longer,  broke  in  ardently, 
with  all  her  knitting  needles  in  front 
of  her,  disposed  like  a  kind  of  porcu- 
pine mail — 

^^Tm  well  known  in  Carlingford 
—better  known  than  most,"  said 
Mrs.  Elswortliy  with  a  sob;  **snch 
a  thing  as  not  being  particular  was 
never  named  to  me.  I  strive  and  I 
toil  from  morning  to  night,  as  all 
things  should  be  respectable  and 
kep'  In  good  order  ;  but  what's  the 
good?  Here's  my  heart  broken, 
that's  all ;  and  Elsworthy  standing 
gaping  like  a  gaby  as  he  is.  There 
ain^t  nothing  as  don't  go  contrairy. 
when  folks  U  tied  to  a  set  of  fools,*^ 
cried  the  indignant  matron.  As  for 
pretty,  I  dont  know  nothing  about 
it ;  I've  got  too  much  to  do  mind- 
ing my  own  business^  Them  as  has 
XM>thiog  to  think  of  but  stand  in 
the  shop  and  twiddle  their  thumbs, 
ought  to  look  to  that ;  but,  ma'am, 
if  you'll  believe  me,  it  ain't  no  fault 
of  mine.  It  ain't  my  will  to  throw 
her  in  any  young  gentleman's  wav ; 
not  to  say  a  clergyman  as  we're 
bound  to  respect  Whatever  you 
does,  ladies, — and  I  shouldn't  wonder 
at  your  taking  away  your  custom, 
nor  nothing  else  as  was  a  punish* 
ment — don't  blame  me  I" 

"  But  you  forget,  Mrs.  Elsworthy, 
that  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  it, 
— nothing  at  all ;  my  nephew  knows 
very  well  what  he  is  about,'*  said 
Miss  Dora  in  injudicious  haste.  ^^Mr. 
Wentwortb  is  not  at  all  likely  to 
forget  himself,"  oontanued  tliat  poor 
lady,  getting  confused  as  her  sister 
turned  round  and  stared  at  her. 

Of  course  it  was  all  out  of  kind- 
ness;—I — I  know  Frank  did  not 
mean  anything,"  cried  the  unfor- 
tunate aunt^  Leonora's  look,  as  she 
turned  round  and  fixed  her  eyes  upon 
her,  took  away  what  little  breath 
Miss  Dora  had. 
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"Mr.  Wentworth?"  asked  Miss 
Leonora ;  "  I  should  be  glad  to 
know  if  anybody  would  inform  me 
what  Mr.  Wentworth  can  possibly 
have  to  do  with  itl  I  daresay  you 
misunderstood  me;  I  said  you  were 
to  look  after  that  little  girl— your 
niece,  or  whatever  she  is ;  I  did  not 
say  anything  about  Mr.  Wentwortb,'' 
said  the  strong-minded  sister,  Iook- 
ing  round  upon  them  all  For  the 
moment  she  forgot  all  about  the 
licence,  and  turned  upon  Mr.  Els- 
worthy with  an  emphadi .  which 
almost  drove  that  troubUI  citizen 
to  his  knees.  7' 

**  That  was  how  I  understood  it,'' 
said  the  derk  of  St.  Roqne's  hnmUy ; 
M  there  wasn't  nothing  said  about 
Mr.  Wentworth — ^nor  there  couldn't 
be  as  I  know  of,  but  what  was  in 
his  favour,  for  there  ain't  manv 
young  men  like  our  clergyman  left 
m  the  Church.  It  ainMb  because 
I'm  speaking  to  respected  ladies  as 
is  his  relations;  folks  may  talk,** 
said  Mr.  Elsworthy  with  a  slight 
faltering,  "  but  I  never  see  his  equal; 
and  as  for  an  act  of  kindness  to  an 
orphan  child  " 

/^The  orphan  child  is  neither  here 
nor  tliere,"  said  his  angry  wife,  who 
had  taken  up  her  post  by  his  side; 
"  a  dozen  fathers  and  mothm 
couldn't  have  done  better  by  her 
than  we've  done;  and  to  go  and 
lay  out  her  snares  for  them  as  is  so 
far  above  her,  if  you'll  believe  me, 
ma'am,  it's  nigh  broke  my  heart. 
She's  neither  flesh  nor  blood  o' 
mine,"  cried  the  aggrieved  woman; 

there  would  have  been  a  different 
tale  to  tell  if  she  had  belonged  to 
me.  I'd  have  murdered  her, 
ma'am,  though  it  ain't  proper  to  say 
80,  afore  we'd  have  gone  and  raised 
a  talk  like  this;  it  ain't  my  blarney 
if  it  was  my  dying  word,"  cried 
Mrs.  Elsworthy,  relapsing  into  angry 
tears;  'U'm  one  as  has  always 
shown  her  a  good  example,  and 
never  gone  flirting  about,  nor  cast 
my  eyes  to  one  side  or  another  for 
the  best  man  as  ever  walked ;  and 
to  think  as  a  respectable  family 
should  be  brought  to  shame  through 
her  dohigs,  and  a  gentleman  at  is  a 
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have  called  at,  and  how  utterly  gone 
by  this  tiine  must  be  the  diaraoter 
of  the  Perpetaal  Onrate.  At  last,  in 
Qtter  despair,  with  her  thin  carls 
all  limp  about  her  poor  cheeks, 
liiss  Dora  bad.  to  go  to  bed  and 
have  the  room  darkoied,  and  swal- 
low cops  of  green  tea  and  other 
naoseoQS  oompoonds,  at  the  will 
and  pleasure  of  her  maid,  who  was 
learned  in  headache.  The  poor 
lady  sobbed  herself  to  sleep  after  a 
time^  and  saw,  in  a  hideous  dream, 
her  sister  Leonora  marching  from 
house  to  house  of  poor  Frank's 
friends,  and  closing  door  after  door 
with  all  sorts  of  clang  and  dash 
upon  the  returning  prodigal.  ^  But 
oh,  it  was  not  my  fanlt-M>h,  my 
dear,  she  found  it  out  her8d£  You 
do  not  think  I  was  to  Uamef" 
sobbed  poor  aunt  Dora  in  her 
troubled  slumber ;  and  her  headache 
did  not  get  auy  better  notwithstand- 
Liff  the  green  tea. 

Miss  Dora's  visions  were  partly 
realised,  for  it  was  quite  true  thi^ 
her  irongrey  sister  was  making  a 
round  ot  calls  upon  Frank's  friends. 
Miss  Leonora  Wentworth  went  out 
in  great  state  that  day.  She  had 
her  handsomest  dress  on^  and  the 
bonnet  which  her  maid  nad  calcu- 
lated upon  as  her  own  property, 
because  it  was  much  too  nice  for 
Miss  Leonora.  In  this  impoeing 
attire  she  went  to  see  Mhl  Hadwin, 
and  was  very  gracioua  to  that  un- 
suspecting woman,  and  learned  a 
few  things  of  which  she  had  not 
the  least  conception  previously. 
Then  she  went  to  the  Miss  Wode- 
houses,  and  made  the  elder  dster 
there  mighty  uncomfortable  hy  her 
keen  looks  and  doestione ;  and  what 
Miss  Leonora  did  after  that  was 
not  distinctly  known  to  any  one. 
She  got  into  Prickett's  Lane  some» 
bow,  and  stnmbled  upon  No.  10, 
much  to  the  surprise  of  the  in- 
habitants ;  and  before  she  returned 
home  she  had  given  Mrs..  Morgan 
ber  advice  about  the  Viiigiuian 
creeper  wt^ioh  was  intended  to  con- 
ceal the  continual  passage  of  the 
railway  trains.  But  I  would  not 
«ruat  to   trellis  -  work.     I  would 
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build  up  the  wall  a  few  feet  higher, 
and  then  you  will  have  some  satis- 
faction  in  your  work/*  said  Miss 
Leonora,  and  lefb  the  Sector's  wife 
to  consider  the  matter  in  rather  an 
agreeable  state  of  mind,  for  that 
had  been  Mra  Morgan's  opinion  aU 
along.  After  this  last  visit  the 
active  aunt  returned  home,  go- 
ing leisurely  along  George  Street, 
and  down  Orange  Lane,  with  me- 
ditative steos.  Miss  Leonora,  of 
course,  would  mot  for  kingdoms 
have  confessed  that  any  new  light 
had  come  into  her  mind,  or  thai 
some  very  ordinary  people  in  Car- 
lingford,  no  one  of  whom  she  conld 
have  confidently  affirmed  to  be  a 
converted  person,  had  left  a  certain 
vivid  and  novel  impression  upon 
her  thoughts.  She  went  along 
much  more  slowly  than  usual; in 
this  new  [mood  of  reflectivenesL 
She  was  not  thinking  of  the  licen- 
sing magistrates  of  St  Michael's, 
nor  the  beautiful  fsith  of  the  od- 
porteur.  Other  ideas  filled  her 
mind  at  the  moment  Whether 
perhaps,  after  fdl,  a  man  who  did 
his  duty  by  rich  and  poor,  and 
could  enconnter  all  things  for  love 
and  duty's  sake,  was  not  aboat  the 
best  man  for  a  parish  priest,  even 
though  he  did  have  choristers  in 
white  surplices,  and  lilies  on  the 
Eaater  altar?  Whether  it  might 
not  be  a  comfort  to  know  that  in 
the  pretty  parsonage  at  Skelmert- 
dale,  there  was  some  one  ready  to 
start  at  a  moment's  notice  for  the 
help  of  a  friend  or  the  succour  of  a 
soul — brother  to  Charley  who  won 
the  Oross  for  valour,  and  not  un- 
worthy of  the  race  ?  Some  strange 
moisture  came  into  the  comers  of 
IGss  Leonora's  eyes.  There  was 
Qerald  too,  whom  the  Perpetual 
Ourate  had  declared  to  be  the  best 
man  he  ever  knew;  and  the  Evan- 
gelical woman,  with  all  her  pre- 
judices, could  not  in  her  heart  deny 
it  Various  other  thoughts  of  a 
similar  description,  but  too  shadowy 
to  bear  expression,  came  in  spite 
of  herself  through  Miss  Leonon'a 
mind.  We  know  that  Qod  hear- 
eth  not  sinners;  bul  if  any  man 
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be  a  wonbfppei*  of  God  and  doeth 
His  will,  him  he  heareth;"  and 
it  oocnrred  to  her  vagnely,  for  the 
first  time,  that  she  was  harder 
to  please  than  her  Master.  KoV 
that  such  an  idea  conld  get  posses- 
sion of  a  mind  so  well  fortined,  at 
the  first  assault;  hot  it  was  strange 
how  oflen  the  thought  oame  bao|f 
to  her  that  the  man  who  had  thril- 
led throDgh  all  those  people  abont 
PrickettV  Lane  a  kind  of  vague 
sense  that  they  were  Christiana, 
and  not  hopelesa  wretches,  for- 
gotten of  God ;  and  who  had  taken 
in  the  mysterious  lodger  at  Mrs. 
Hadwin's,  bearing  the  penalty  of 
Buspioion  without  complaint,  would 
be  true  at  his  post  wherever  he 
might  be,  and  was  a  priest  of  God^ 
appointing.  Such  were  the  strangely 
novel  ideas  which  went  flashing 
through  Miss  Leonora^s  mind  as 
the  went  home  to  dinner,  ^ectinff 
Bommarily  the  new  gin-palace  and 
her  &vourite  colporteur.  If  any- 
body had  stated  them  in  wordsL 
Bhe  would  have  indignantly  scouted 
sodi  latitudinarian  stuff;  but  they 
kept  flickering  in  the  strangest  fluc- 
tuations, coming  and  going,  bring- 
ing in  native  Wentworth  prejudices 
and  natural  affections  to  overcome 
an  other  prepossessionsi  in  the  most 
inveterate,  unezplainable  way.  For 
it  will  be  apparent  that  Miss  Leo- 
noray  being  a  woman  of  sense,  ut- 
teriy  scorned  the  Rosa  Elsworthy 
hypothesis,  and  comprdiended  as 
nearly  how  it  happened  as  it  was 


possible  for  any  one  unaware  of  the 

facts  to  do. 

Such  were  the  good  and  bad  an- 
gels who  fought  over  the  Curate's 
fate  while  he  was  away.  He  might 
have  been  anxious  if  he  had  known 
anything  about  them,  or  had  been 
capable  of  imagining  any  such 
clouds  as  those  which  overshadow- 
ed his  good  name  in  the  lively 
imagination  of  Carlingford.  But 
Bosa  Elsworthy  never  could  have 
occurred  to  the  unconscious  young 
man  as  a  special  danger,  any  more 
than  the  relenting  in  the  heart  of 
his  aunt  Leonora  could  have  dawn- 
ed upon  him  as  a  possible  happi- 
ness. To  ttll  the  truth,  he  had  left 
home,  so  far  as  he  himself  was  con- 
cerned, in  rather  a  happy  state  of 
mind  than  otherwise,  with  healthful 
impulses  of  opposition  to  the  Rector, 
and  confidenco  in  the  sympathy  of 
Lucy.  To  hear  that  Lucy  had  given 
him  ua  and  that  Miss  Leonora  and 
Mrs.  Moigan  were  the  only  people 
who  believed  in  him,  would  have 
gone  pretty  far  at  this  moment 
to  make  an  end  of  the  Perpetual 
Curate.  But  fortunately  he  knew 
nothing  about  it;  and  while  Lucy 
held  her  head  high  with  pain,  and 
walked  over  the  burning  coals  a  con- 
scious martyr,  and  Miss  Dora  sobbed 
herself  asleep  in  her  darkened  room, 
all  on  his  account,  there  was  plenty 
of  trouble,  perplexity,  and  distress 
in  Wentworth  Rectory  to  occupy  to 
the  full  all  the  thoughts  and  powors 
of  the  Curate  of  St.  Roque's. 
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Off  HBARIKO-  IfBEK-DAT  BS^VIOB  AT  WBSTMINSTER  ABBXT, 
8XPTSMBKB  1856. 

L 

TsoM  Englaod't  gilded  halls  of  state 
I  crossed  the  Western  Minster^s  gate, 
Andy  'mid  the  tOmbs  of  Eoglsnd's  dead, 
I  heard  the  Holj  S<sri|ptures  read. 

n. 

The  walls  around  and  pillared  piera 
Had  stood  weUnigh  eight  hondred  years ; 
The  words  the  priest  gare  forth  had  stood 
Since  Ohrist,  and  ^oe  before  the  Flood. 

m. 

A  thousand  hearts  aronnd  partook 
The  comfort  of  the  Holy  Book ; 
Ten  thousand  snppHant  hands  were  spread 
In  lifted  stone  above  my  head. 

IT. 

In  dnst  decayed  the  hands  are  gone 

That  fed  and  set  tbb  builders  on ; 

In  heedless'dust  (lie  fingers  lie 

Tliivb  hewed  tmd  heaved  the  stones  on  high ; 

T. 

And  back  to  earth  and  bat  resolved 

The  brain  that  planned  and  poised  the  TanU 

But  undecayed,  erect,  and  fair. 

To  Heaven  ascends  the  bniidea  Prayer, 

VI. 

With  mi^ty  of  strength  and  siz€^ 
With  glory  of  harmonioos  dyes, 
With  holy  drs  of  heavenward  thought 
From  floor  to  roof  divinely  fraoghk 

vn.  , 

Fan  down,  ye  bars :  enlai^  my  soul  t 
To  hearths  content  take  in  the  whole ; 
And,  spuming  pride's  injurious  thrall, 
With  loyal  love  embrace  them  all  I 

vm. 

Yet  hold  not  lightly  home;  nor  yet 
The  graven  on  I>nna0ore  £art(fBt ; 
Nor  grudge  the  stone-^ilt  stall  to  change 
For  deal-board  bench  of  Gorman^s  Grange. 

EL 

The  self-same  Word  bestows  its  cheer 
On  simple  creatures  there  as  here ; 
And  thence,  as  henoe,  poor  souls  do  riao 
In  Booial  flight  to  oornmon  sldes^ 
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X. 

Por  in  the  PreBenoe  vast  and  good, 
That  bends  o'er  all  our  livelihood 
With  humankind  in  heavenly  onre, 
We  all  are  like:  we  aU  are  poor. 

XL 

And,  sore,  God's  poor  shall  never  want 
Pmr  service  meet  or  seranly  chan^ 
And  for  the  Gospel's  joyfol  sonnd 
A  fitUng  plaee  shall  still  be  found ; 

xn. 

Whether  the  orsan's  solemn  tones 
Thrill  through  tiie  dust  of  warriors'  bones, 
Or  voices  of  the  village  choir 
From  swallow-haunted  ea?es  aspire ; 

XUL 

Or,  sped  with  healing  on  its  wings, 
The  Word  solicit  ears  of  kinss, 
Or  stir  the  souls,  in  moorland  glen, 
Of  Idngless  covenanted  men. 

XIV. 

Enough  for  Thee,  indukent  Lord. 
The  willing  ear  to  hear  Thy  word; 
And,  time  and  place  to  match,  the  tale 
Pot  willing  ears  shall  never  fail. 

^  S.P. 
DvBLor,  June  1868. 
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Xaht  and  grievous,  beyond 
qoeelion,  were  the  ills  endured  of 
aortal  men  before  the  invention  of 
printing.  Think  of  the  months 
without  MaoaI  Think  of  every 
tothor— happily  there  were  not  so 
many  of  them — ^having  literally  to 
blow  his  own  trumpet.  An  epic 
poet  obliged  to  hawk  about  has 
itataly  lay  like  a  balhid-monger ; 
the  tngio  muse  ever  in  search  of  a 
cart  and  a  company  |  even  the  pon* 
deroos  historian  waiting  at  the  door 
of  the  Ooromon  Council  for  a  chance 
of  being  heard  on  the  deeds  of  his 
OMiulry  I 

It  was  an  age  of  voice  as  our  own 
fi  of  pafer.  A  gentleman  who 
wished  to  publish  in  those  days  had 
to  look  well  to  his  lungs  and  his 
kiynx.   It  is  not  enough  to  possess 
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a  heart  and  a  brain;  a  big  throat 
was  the  first  requisite,  and  a  plea- 
sant tongue  the  best  tmff.  The 
author  mounted  his  platform — as 
a  speaker  takes.* the  floor  of  the 
American  Senate^-for  five  or  six 
days  in  succession,  and  tiie  audi- 
ence, instead  of  an  hour  of  popu- 
lar science,  sat  deliberately  down 
to  several  pounds  avoirdupds  of 
"copy." 

As  for  ladies,  there  was  nothing 
to  be  attempted  but  lyrical  poetry 
suuff  to  the  tabor  and  pipe,  like 
Miriam  and  Deborah  and  Sfl|>pha 
What  a  %oisy  time  it  must  have 
been! 

The  two  most  remarkable  of 
those  andent  ^readings'*  occurred 
in  two  succesnve  veais,  on  diflS»rent 
sides  of  the  Mediterranean,  Oije 
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was  the  publication  of  the  law  hj  was  a  bold  offer  to  make  to  an 
Ezra,  B.o.  444 ;  and  a  veir  nobld  Attio  audienoe,  tot  he  was  a  Dorian 
eight  it  must  have  been  when  the  — a  fort  of '  Toriohireman  whom 
fourteen  priests  ascended  their,  pnl-  tiie  Oeocopiaos  wire  fond  of  laugh- 
pit  together— not  a  modem  prttuah-  ing  at  as  fatrbariana   The  traveller, 


air  platform — and  began  to  read  hj  marks  into  good  Ionic,  and  he  man- 
turns,  in  the  old  Hepsew  JaotfOAge,  aged  to  Mai  tb«m  so  well  that  he 
while  as  many  Levitea,  in  a  lower  was  voted  t^n  talents  on  the  spot,  or 
rank,  interpreted  sentenee  by  sefi-  pretty  near  the  respectable  sum  of 
tence  in  the  vernacular  Obaldee.  two  tkoutand  pmnA^ 

So  they  read  in  the  book  the  law  Nor  was  this  all,  for  these  same 

of  Grod  distinctly,  and  gave  the  travels  were  honoured  through  all 

sense,  and  caused  them  to  under-  Greeoe  with  the  names  of  the  Nine 

stand  the  reading  ^'     (Neh^iah»  Muses,  #nd  t|i<^  author  ei^joys  to 

viiL  8.)   The  reamng  lasted  aiEert-  this  day  the  style  and  title  of  ^  father 

night  or  three  weeks,  day  after  pf  Hisfpry.'' 

day ;  inaugurating  the  custoni  which  The  reader  was  Ilerodotus  of  Ha- 

is  still  observed  by  all  disciples  of  lioamassus,  and  what  he  read  com- 

The  Book  as  a  sacred  ri^e.   Would  prised  the  £rst  that  had  been  heard 

that  we  could  always  add  of  our  xnijj^TopeQfihc  FiframidscfFrtfpt. 

Ohnrch-readers  that  th^  give  the  What  China  is  in  our  age  Egypt 

sense,  and  cause  us  to  unden^tand  was  in  that;-^the  strangest,  lei^t 

the  reading!  comprehended,     qaeerest  oonntiy 

It  is  not  that  Sacred  publicatiop.  imaginable,  with  everything  exactly 

however,  that  we  are  now  poncemea  contrary  to  what  it  was  everywhere 

with.    In  the  preceding  year,  on  else.     Amongst  ^em  the  women 

the  other  side  of  the  ipapy-sound*  Attend  markeSa,  Iwt  the  men  stay 
ing  sea*  the  Attio  tribes  held  their  ,  at  home  and  weave.'  Other  nations 
feast  of  Panatheuffia.    Pericles  was  '  in  wea^ng  throw  the  wool  up- 

hnrling  his  last  thunders  at  Thucy-  wards,  the  Egyptians  downwards, 

dides— not  the  historian,  bat  an  The  men  carry  burdens  on  their 
older  man.  the  son  of  Milesias,  and .  beiidlli  the  women  on  tiidr  Aonl- 

the  last  or  the  old  nobles  who  ven-  ders.   In  other  conntries,  the  priests 

tured  to  oppose  the  magnificent  de-  of  the  gods  wear  long  hair ;  in 

moorat    The  future  historian  was  Egypt  they  have  It  shaved,  with 

there  too — ^if  Professor  Dahlmann  other  men  it  is  customary  in  moum- 

wiil  allow  ns  to  believe  the  pleasant  Ing  to  have  tieir  heads  shorn;  the 

story      and  hearkening  greedily  Egyptians,  on  ooeaslona  of  deatii, 

to  what  was  going  on ;  bnt  it  was  let  their  hair  and  beerda  grow, 

neither  Pericles  nor  Thnojdides  that  Other  men  live  apart  firom  beasts, 

earrled  off  the  pahn  that  day.    A  but  the  Egyptians  Uve  with  them, 

young  gentlmian*-he  was  thought  They  knead  dongh  with  their  leet, 

80  at  Athena,  though  in  his  Ibrty-  but  mix  olay  Irith  thdr  bands, 

firarth  year,  like  our  own  young  men  Other  men  nsten  the  rings  and 

of  the  fiar  and  the  Senate-^ad  re-  aheeta  of  their  sails  eotMe,  bet 

turned  fnm  his  tnvels,  and  offered  the  Egyptians  inside.  The  Ornks 
to  read  his  observations  for  the  write  and  cipher  from  left  to  tight, 

amnflement  of  the  empaty.    It  bnt  Uie  Egyptians  from  right  to 

*  The  Gk^ttiogen  Professor  has  eertainly  demDlished  Lueian's  story  (so  often  le- 
peated)  <rf  Herodotus  r^itiqg  his  histoiy  at  the  Olwipk  ffaimt,  while  Tlwydides 
wept  fat  joy.  This  reoitatiofi  is  comnnMily  sMigned  to  the  year  456  m.a,  when  the 
historian,  beinsr  at  most  thirty-tvo  years  old,  oould  hardly  have  eopipleted  his 
travels.  But  MaoDellinuei  the  biographer  of  Thoeydidei^  says  noUuog  aboat 
Olmpia,  and  Tliucydides  znay  well  have  been  at  AUuns  when  t)ie  ffm£ng,  ze- 
corded  by  Euseblus— (CTroH.  01.  88)— took  place  eleven  yeajrs  later.  TWs  wss 
the  year  before  Herodotus  removed  to  Thurium.  and  when  he  must  have  finished, 
at  Ifoss  the  ftnt  edition  of  fiishistorr.       ^        ^ .  '^^^ 


however,  had  learned  to  put  his  re- 
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Jeft,*'*  It  was  the  western  extremity  There,  too,  in  front  of  the  tem- 
of  the  old  world's  oiyilisatlon,  as  pie  of  Yulcnn  were  the  statues  of 
China  la  still  the  easterp.  The  dif-  S^ostris  and  his  wife,  thirty  onbits 
fercnoe  was,  that  while  nothing  Ligh,  in  presence  of  which  the 
over  came  ont  of  China  but  silk  priests  would  not  allow  Darius  the 
and  tea,  the  Greeks  belierved  all  great  king  to  set  up  his  less  worthy 
their  arts  and  religions  rites  to  have  unage.  But  highest,  and  biggest, 
originated  fn  Egypt  In  this  be-  and  oldest  of  all,  the  three  pyba- 
Cef,  eyery  story  which  the  priests  hids  stood  on  the  low  Libyan  hills 
oodd  palm  off  upon  the  credulous  at  the  edge  of  the  desert,  marking 
outer  barbarians,''  was  swallowed  tho  western  boundary  of  the  city, 
with  ludicrous  avidity.  Herodotus  which  stretched  away  five  or  six 
was  often  imposed  on  like  tho  rest;  miles  to  the  river,  and  over  the 
much  aftener,  however,  he  tells  tho  river  by  the  bridge  to  Babylon  (the 
tale  as  it  was  tgld  to  him,  with  the  Hemphite  Borough  and  ram- 
addition  of  some  such  qiiiet  remark  bled  on  to  Ileliopolis,  as  London 
as  "  Let  every  one  judge  for  himself  rambles  down  to  Sydenliam.  The 
me,  indeed,  it  seems  impro-  whole  plain  was  crowded  with 
bable;  but  I  am  of  opinion  that,  on  templ^  gateways,  and  statues  of 
some  points,  one  man  knows  as  gigantic  proportions;  and  out  in 
much  as  another.^  This  simple  phi-  the  streets,  as  if  the  mean  houses 
locophy  might  still  dispose  of  nme-  were  too  little  to  hold  tiiem,  in 
tenUis  of  what  we  hear  about  An-  tlie  face  of  their  sun-go<l,  millions 
dent  Egypt  of  swart  men  and  women  ate  and 

Memphis  was  the  city  at  which  drank,  and  worked  and  played, 
Herodotus  stopped  longest  It  was  in  startling  opposition  to  all  estab- 
tbe  capital  of  "  Menea,  the  first  lislied  usages  of  Greek  civilisation. 
kiDflL**— Just  as  Rome  was  tlie  city  Through  the  midst  of  them,  smil- 
of  Bomalua,  and  London  of  King  ing  graciously  on  either  hand  like 
Lad.  It  held  the  temple  of  the  a  god,  as  he  was,  flowed  the  largest 
fiie-god  Phthah  (in  whom  the  Greeks  River  in  the  world,  which — in  simi- 
were  told  to  recognise  the  original  kr  contradiction  to  the  habits  of 
of  their  own  Hephaistos),  built,  of  every  other  river — persisted  in  ris- 
eoutaei  by  Menes  in  tiie  beginning  ing  during  the  dog-days,  and  di- 
of  timo,  and  eniiched  with  iiume-  minishing  in  winter.  Of  a  practice 
rmu  porticoes  by  succeeding  ino-  so  palpably  unscientific,  Herodotus 
nircbSL  It  was  a  city  fifteen  miles  could  obtain  no  sort  of  explanation, 
io  dronmference,  fortified  by  the  fa-  Venturing  on  a  theory  of  his  own — 
moiit  "  White  Wall,"  behind  which  as  travellers  will  when  they  are  not 
the  Persians  bad  but  just  before  likely  to  be  found  out— he  has  got 
redsted  idl  the  forces  of  insurgent  preciously  laughed  at  by  oar  philo- 
££7pt«  aided  by  the  Athenians  sophers  who  know  everything.  An- 
tbemaclves.  There  was  the  gilded  other  thing,  and  that  the  very  thing 
of  the  bull  Apis,  wiUi  its  mag-  he  most  of  all  wanted  to  know, 
Dificent  oourt,  surrounded  by  colos-  was  a  deeper  mystery  stills  Tonch- 
hI  Pharaohs  in  place  of  pillars,  ing  the  sources  of  the  Nile" — (he 
Tb^  were  the  temples  of  Isis,  and  complains)  it  was  never  my  lot  in 
Osiria  Uie  Lard  of  Hades,  aiid  all  my  intercourse  with  Egyptians, 
Serapis  with  the  bull's  head,  and  Libyans,  or  Greeks,  to  meet  with 
the  foreign  Venus,  thought  to  be  more  than  one  man  who  pretended 
Helen,  who,  in  spite  of  Homer,  to  know  anything."  So  much  the 
never  was  in  Troy,  but  was  kept  in  better  for  them,  since  they  would 
i^pt  by  ^e  divine  king  Proteus,  only  have  made  a  mess  of  it,  like 
till  her  boaband,  after  burning  all  the  world  besides,  Uli  Maga  en- 
lliom  fur  nothing,  came  and  carried  lightened  nmnkind  with  her  friend 
lier  pea^MbQr  borne  to  Sparta.  Captain  Speke's  discovery  of  the 


•  H<rod.  lib.  il  86.  • 
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Victoria  Nyanzal*  That  one  pre- 
tender in  Etfjpt,  the  borsar  of  Neith 
College,  told  Herodotos  that  the  Nile 
had  its  sources  in  the  two  moun- 
tains, Crophi  and  Jlophij  between 
Syene  and  Elephantine,  where  it 
boiled  np  from  a  bottomless  pit, 
casting  its  stream  half  to  the  north 
and  the  other  half  to  the  south. 
This  story  Herodotus,  with  his 
usual  politeness,  told  to  the  ma- 
rines; but  wliat  would  he  have 
given  for  such  a  map  as  now  lies 
before  us,  with  the  signature  of  the 

fallant  Speke,  and  the  date  26th 
eb.  1863 — solving  the  long  prob- 
lem, of  ages,  and  opening  to  every 
eye  the  "Mountains  of  the  Moon^ 
that  Ptolemy  must  have  dreamt  of? 
There,  on  the  very  equator,  8558 
feet  above  the  sea,  lies  the  royal 
lake,  filled  by  the  tropical  rains, 
from  whose  northern  shore  burst 
the  "Ripon  Falls,''  and  the  "Lua- 
jer^  River,**  and  the  "Murchison 
Frith,*'  which,  uniting,  form  the 
White,  %,e.  the  True  Kile.  It  was  a 
joke  with  the  wits  of  Greece  'and 
Rome  to  bid  a  troublesome  inquirer 
Kill  qucgrere/on  tes.  Captains  Speke 
and  Grant  found  it  do  joke  either 
to  reach  them  or  to  get  away  ;  but 
the  laugh  is  for  ever  on  their  side. 
Their  perseverance  and  sufferings 
have  enabled  them  to  add  a  new 
distinction  to  the  Indian  Service. 
Herodotus  would  have  been  de- 
lighted to  introduce  them  at  the 
Panathensea.  In  the  absence  of 
the  Father  of  History,  Maoa,  the 
Mother  of  Letters  and  of  Travel, 
bids  them  welcome  to  immortality  I 

Marvelling  much,  and  persistently 
questioning,  the  Father  of  History 
sailed  up  Die  wonderful  river  to  the 
cataract,  and  thus  profoundly  specu- 
lated as  he  went :  The  deposit  was 
black,  which  showed  that  the  river 
came  from  the  country  of  the  black 


people;  it  was  raising  the  level  d 
the  fields  every  year  ; — perhaps  the 
whole  valley  had  been  thus  raised 
out  of  the  sea,  of  which  it  was 
once  only  a  gulf;  at  any  rate, 
the  time  must  come  when  the  fields 
would  rise  above  the  river,  and, 
preventing  thd  annual  inundation, 
cause  the  country  to  relapse  intc 
sterility.  Ah  I  good  Herodotui,  a 
little  knowledge  is  a  dangerooi 
thing!  you  forgot  that  the  valley 
must  always  have  Jiad  a  floor  fin 
the  river  to  lay  its  deposit  upon^ 
and  that  its  own  bed  rises  fasta 
than  the  adjacent  fieldsi,  and  ac 
keeps  enlarging,  not  diminishing; 
the  area  of  iuundation.f 

Of  all  the  wonders  of  Egynt; 
however,  none  could  auipass  Om 
first  that  he  encountered  as  hi 
sailed  from  Naucratis,  across  the 
inundated  plain,  and  came  upoi 
the  Pyramids.  Who  huilt  them  I 
and  xchenT^  were  his  instantane- 
ous questions,  and  we  should  be 
particularly  obliged  to  anv  gentle- 
man, priestly  or  secular,  who  woidd 
favour  us  with  that  information  al 
the  present  moment.  Great  ehangsi 
have  taken  place  at  Memphis,  sinoi 
Herodotus  propounded  those  twc 
simple  questions  to  the  white- robed 
priests  of  Vulcan — ^learned  men  in 
their  way — very,*  though  perhapi 
unnecessarily  scrupulous  in  the  ar- 
ticle of  beans,  and  Hi  from  fovoor- 
ing  the  bread  movement  If  the 
truth  must  be  told,  they  shated 
every  hair  off  their  bodie^  and  in- 
stead of  Spenser^s  imaginative  "  long 
locks  comely  kemd,"^  wore  eanli- 
flower  wigs,  like  the  late  ArchbiiAMp 
of  Canterbury ;— queer  sights,  per- 
haps, when  seen  above  the  leopnd 
skin  with  the  tail  hanging  down, 
which  constituted  their  sacrifldqg 
gannent,  but  india^atabW  promot- 
ing cleanliness,  which  is  always  dtin 


*  See  '  Blackwood's  Maeazine,'  Sept  and  Oct  1859. 

f  Th«  dspotit  ia  nstarmlly  tbickedt  on  the  bed  of  the  river  and  its  imraediafi 
neighbourhood ;  hence  the'floor  of  the  valley  is  arched  vjneard^  the  river  llowiag 
along  the  crown,  and  the  country  slopiBg  down  to  the  defrcrt  Hcnee  the  more  tke 
deposit  increases,  the  further  might  toe  water  be  conducted,  if  t|ie  eanala  by  which 
it  IS  led  off  were  properly  extended.  It  is  to  the  neglect  of  these  eanala,  tjid  their 
consequent  filling  up  from  the  sand  of  the  desert^  that  the  <liminiA^l  arts  of  col* 
tiviiiion  is  owing. 

X  '  Faerie  Queenc^*  Book  v.  Cant  Til  4. 
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to  godlioeea.  Yes,  daintily  clean 
were  those  priests,  all  shaven  and 
shorn ; "  they  bathed  in  cold  water 
fonr  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours ; 
wore  nothing  bat  the  whitest  of 
linen,  and  wore  scented  (let  us  hope 
not  ioo  fragrantly)  with  the  most 
exquisite  peifames. 

Weill  they  are  all  gone  I  with 
their  grand  processions  and  stately 
ceremonial,   their  golden  chalices 
and  incense-breathing  altars,  tlieir 
Yelled  mysteries  and   their  awful 
liiDerals;  priests  and  people,  tem- 
plei,  idois,  statues,  have  long  since 
disappeared.     About  eleven  miles 
above  Cairo,  on  the  opposite  or 
western  bank  of  the  K^ile,  near 
the  village  of  Mitrahenny,  the  fields 
rise  into  high  mounds,  shaded  with 
a  few  palm  trees;  on  its  face  in  a 
boQow,  with  the  huge  back  show- 

iover  the  standing  com,  lies  the 
sal  statue  of  Sesostris,  that  is 
to  say,  of  Bomeses  the  Great  This 
is  all  that  remains  of  Memphis,  save 
that  on  the  low  western  horizon  still 
staDd  the  Ptbamids,  and  far  away 
iCKm  the  river  eastward,  a  single 
obelidc  in  a  garden  marks  the  site  of 
Hdiopolia. 

Oa  the  intervening  plain  father 
rune  has  written  and  blotted  out, 
ud  entered  over  again,  the  liv- 
iflf  cbaraoters  of  many  histories, 
liooe  those  old  monuments  began 
to  look  towards  each  other.  Pha- 
n6b»  And  Persian  Kings,  and  Pto- 
lemies and   Ca»ars,  heathen  and 
Christian,  Caliphs,  Viziers,  'Sultans, 
md  Grand  Seignors,  have  there 
nised    Uieir    successive  thrones. 
Idolatry,   Pbilosojihy,  Christianity, 
hlamlam,  secured  in  turn  its  intel- 
lectual   obedience.     Hardly  any 

rit  character  anywhere,  but  has 
tome  shape  been  connected  with 
Egypt.  It  sheltered  Abrahaui,  and 
Jacob,  and  Joseph,*  and  Moses,  and 
Jtfendah,  and  1^  Savioub  Him- 


self. Alexander,  Pompey,  Caesar, 
Antony,  Augustas,  Saladin,  and 
Napoleon,  won  (or  lost)  laurels 
there.  Copts,  Persians,  Greeks,  Ro- 
mans, Saracens,  Turks,  Mamelukes, 
French,  and  English,  here  fought 
and  conquered  by  turns,  for  (it 
may  be)  forty  centuries,  while  the 
Ptbamids  looked  on.  Every  one 
gazed,  and  wondered,  and  asked 
— "  Who  huilt  theniT  and  whenr' 
But  no  one  answered.  They  have 
been  measured,  and  stripped,  and 
entered,  and  ransacked  in  every 
possible  way,  yet  the  question  re- 
mains very  much  as  it  was,  when 
simple,  garrulous,  shrewd  Herodotus 
opened  the  discussion  at  the  Feast  of 
Punathenaea,  d.o.  445. 

The  Pyramids — i.  a,  the  three 
which  monopolise  the  name  (for 
some  sixty  or  seventy  more  of  in- 
ferior size  exist  in  Lower  Egypt)* — 
stand  in  a  diagonal  line  from  north- 
east to  south-west,  with  the  sides 
of  each  exactly  facing  the  four  car- 
dinal points.  The  northernmost  is 
the  largest,  and  usually  called  the 
First,  though  some  conceive  the 
Second,  or  middle  one,  to  be  in 
truth  the  oldest  These  two  differ 
little  in  size  and  construction, 
covering  each  some  twelve  acres  of 
ground,  and  rising  to  a  height  of 
450  feet  They  are  now  the  only 
surviving  remnants  of  the  famous 
Seven  \Vonders  of  the  World,  and 
are  without  doubt  the  oldest  as 
well  as  the  largest  edifices  extent 
The  Third  is  but  half  their  size,  but  of 
superior  construction .f  All  three, 
as  Herodotus  was  informed,  were 
executed  by  the  kings  whose  names 
they  l)ore,  for  their  own  sepulchres : 
the  First  by  Cheops^  who  reigned 
fifty  years;  the  Second  by  his 
brother  Cephrenes^  who  reigned 
fiflty-six  yeai-s;  jpd  the  Third  by 
Mycerinm,  son  of  Cheops.  They 
wore   faced  with   slabs  of  stone 


f  Lepsiua  «nameratet  sixty-seven, 
t  The  following  are  the  present  measurements:— 

Base. 


First  Pyramid, 
Becond  Pyramid, 
Third  Pyramid, 


746  feet  scyaare. 
6901 
854i 


Perp«n<lieal«r 
Height. 
450  feet 
447  H 
203 


Third  l^ramid,      .  .      854*       „       .      .  zua 

The  Seeond  Pyramid  is  in  some  points  of  inferior  workmanship  to  the  Great  one 
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carefally  formed,  and  presenting  a 
smooth'  inaccessible  anrfaoe  from 
top  to  bottom.  There  was  an  in- 
scription on  the  «de  of  the  First 
Pyramid,  from  which  Herodotns's 
guide  read  to  hhn  that  1600  talents 
of  silver  had  been  expended  in  buy- 
ing radishes,  onions,  and  garlic  for  the 
workmen. 

No  other  writing  is  mentioned, 
and  this  has  long  smce  disappeared 
with  the  casing  stones,  which  the 
Arabs  6trip])ed  off  the  Pyramids  to 
use  in  building  their  city  of  Masr- 
el-Gahireh  (Misraim  the  Victori- 
ous), by  unbelievers  ignorantly 
called  Caira  Herodotus  learnt 
that  this  stone  was  brought  from 
the  Arabian  monntuns  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Nile,  and  drawn 
upon  a  cau3ew(^,  erected  for  the 
purpose,  fit)m  the  river  to  the  edge 
of  the  desert  This  causeway,  which 
took  ten  years  in  building,  and  was 
formed  of  polished  stones,  sculptured 
with  animals,*  was,  in  his  opinion,  a 
work  little  inferior  to  the  Pyramid 
itself. 

Cheops  and  Cephrenes  (he  was 
further  told)  were  impious  tyrants, 
who  reduced  the  people  to  misery, 
closing  the  temples  and  interdict- 
ing the  sacrifices  during  the  whole 
one  hundred  and  six  years  of  their 
united  reigns.  The  former  was  in- 
terred in  a  subterranean  chamber 
under  the  Great  Pyramid,  his  tomb 
being  surrounded  by  water  intr6- 
dnccd  by  a  secret  canal  from  the 
Nile.  The  memory  of  both  was 
accursed,  and  their  very  names 
were  pronounced  with  reluctance  and 
abhorrence.  This  was  the  account  of 
the  priests. 

"With  the  common  people  the 
tradition  was,  that  the  brger  Pyra- 
mids were  built  by  the  "^epherd 
PhiliUon  when  Im  fed  his  flocks 
in  the  plains  of  Memphis.**  Now 
thereby  hangs  a  tale  or  two.  This 
•'shepherd  rhilition"  is  plainly  a 
popular  impersonation  of  the  Phil- 
i^tine^,  frt>m  whom  the  country  be- 


yond the  Isthmus  acquired  the 
name  of  Palestine.  Many  wonder- 
ful things  have  been  said  and  con- 
jectured aboift  these  shepherds,  as 
that  they  were  sons  of  Ham,  who, 
being  ejected  from  the  pUuns  of 
Shioar,  successively  invaded  Egypt 
and  Syria,  whence  they  were  again 
driven  out  as  objects  of  divine  jus- 
tice, and  under  the  names  of  Cy- 
clopes, Pelasgi,  Phoenicians,  m., 
were  chased  out  of  Greece,  and 
Tyre,  and  Carthago,  with  every 
o&cr  colony  and  city  of  the  Ola 
Worid,  till  they  plunged  into 
America,  where  traces  of  th^ 
stuoendons  architecture,  and  of 
their  costume,  as  depicted  on 
the  Egyptian  monuments,  are  still 
found  .t 

This  extraordinary  movement 
may,  in  fact,  have  bad  its  begin- 
ning in  Egypt,  since  the  Philbtim 
and  the  Vaphtorim  (or  Oopts)  are 
both  enumerated  among  the  de- 
scendants of  Mizraim.}  The  for- 
mer, however,  had  removed  into 
the  south  of  Palestine  as  earfy  as 
Abraham^s  time,§  leaving  the  an- 
cestral country  to  be  called  ^gypt, 

the  land  of  the  Copt**  This  sepa- 
ration seems  to  have  been  a  promi- 
nent event  in  primitive  history.! 
and  the  Egyptian  monmnents  show 
that  war  continued  to  be  waged  for 
many  a  long  year  between  the  Copts 
and  the  Philistines. 

These  Phoenicians,  like  the  latter 
Arabs,  roamed  alike  the  sea  and 
the  desert;  they  were  at  onoa  ma- 
riners and  sheep-owners,  the  two 
occupations  most  detested  by  the 
Egyptians.  When  the  herbage  of 
the  wilderness  failed  them,  the  ma- 
rauders drove  their  flocks  into  the 
fertile  fields  of  the  Delta.  Similar 
depredations  were  experienced  from 
the  sons  of  Shem  on  tite  AralMan 
side  of  the  desert,  henee  ^evoy 
shepherd  was  an  abomination  unto 
the  Egyptians."!  There  was  a 
tradition  which  Josephns  has  pre- 
served out  of  Manetho,  that  oo  one 


♦  Querv,  animal  letters  f — i.  e.,  Hifrofjlt/pkies. 

+  Se«  Bryant  s  *  Ancient  History  and'  Mytholot^.* 

i  Gen.  z.  14;  1  Cfaron.  L  12.  ^  GeiL^zzl  SS,  84. 

I  Amos  iz.  7.  f  Gen.  ^vL  M. 
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noeasicm  the  stn»gen  seised  Mem-  tioh  ooi^ored  a  whole  life  into  the 
phis  itself,   end  made  tliemseWes  interval. 

masters  of  all  Egypt;  levying  tribute  To  retam  to  Herodotoa,  whom 
from  the  native  rolers,.  mxum  as  the  Baron  Bdnsen  oompasaionates  fbr  hh 
Mongob  did  in  later  times  from  the  oc^dality he  heara  less  abont  Oe- 
Knasian  prinoea  These  were  the  phrenes  than  Gheoptt,  bat  he  is  great 
HjfiMf  ot  Shepherd  KlnflB,**  de-  on  Hjoerinns.  He  was  a  good  and 
scribed  as  omel  enemiea  bom  to  the  piotis  king,  an  -orthodox  idolater, 
people  and  the  gods  of  Egypt,  bunt-  who  reopened  the  temples,  restored 
log  the  temfdes,  slaying  the  priests^  the  eacrificea,  and  oonsnltcd  the 
and  driving  those  who  refdsea  their  orades.  He  was  snatched  away  bjr 
yoke  into  the  Upper  Valley  wUere,  the  gods  as  too  good  £Dr  the  wlokeo- 
a  staOd  being  made,  a  force  was  ool-  ness  of  the  times,  though  not  at  all  to 
leoted^  the  shepherds  were  at  last  ex-  his  own  saUsfaction,  nor  wlthont  a 
pdled,  and  Egypt  was  united  into  very  dedded  redamation  on  his 
a  monarchy  uxmer  the  King  of  part.  There  was  indeed  aliother 
Thebea.  story  about  the  Thbrd   or  Red* 

The  date  and  duration  of  this  Pyramid,  which  Herodotus  treated 
itmggle  are  wholly  unknown.  Ma-  as  a  ridiculous  anachronism.  StiD, 
oetho  aasigns  fife  of  his  dynasties  to  people  said  that  it  was  raised  by 
it  (18th-17thX  hut  can  only  name  BhodopiSj  a  Greek  beauty,  once  a 
BZ  rulers,  none  of  whose  names  are  sktve  in  the  same  house  with  .^sop 
found  on  any  monument  Out  of  the  writer  of  fables,  wha  havii^f 
this  tradition,  however.  Baron  Bon-  gained  her  freedom,  settled  at  Nau- 
sea has  built  up  a  Middte  Empire"  cratis,  and  acquired  great  riches^ 
of  shepherd*kmg8  ruling  Egrpt  from  but  no  way  sufficient  for  such  a 
the  year  B.a  2567  to  b.o.  1625.  This  monmoent;  besides,  she  was  of  the 
it  a  period  equal  in  length  to  the  time  of  King  Amasis,  B.a  666, 
otira  history  of  En^^nd,  in  all  and  Herodotus  calcuiated  Ohe- 
whieh  not  a  single  tifnsaction  is  re-  ops  to  have  reigned  about  b.  o. 
eorded ;  not  a  monument,  not  even  a  800. 

yims  (fbr  the  pyramid  he  thinks  Buch  was  the  information  collected 
older  still)  remains!  The  monn-  by  the  Father  of  History.  Very 
ments  indeed  represent  Amenemha,  little  was  added  by  the  inquiries  of 
tiie  last  of  the  old  IWptian  rulers,  as  the  after  Greek  and  Roman  visitors, 
being  snooeeded  by  Ampna,  the  first  Diodoms,  four  and  a  half  centuries 
of  the  New  Monard^.  This,  we  later,  wrote  Chemlei  in  place  of 
are  to  believe,  was  on^  a  regal  fio-  Cheops,  and  Chabryis  for  Oephrenes, 
tioo,  Hke  Charles  IL  coining  next  to  adding  that  neither  was  actually  in- 
Ids  father  on  the  throne  of  Eng-  terred  in  his  pyramid,  for  the  popu- 
laoA ;  in  reality,  there  was  an  wter*  lace,  enraged  at  their  tyranny,  had 
refnum — an  intervsd  as  long  as  from  threatened  to  tear  up  their  corpses, 
Alfred  the  Gteat  to  Queen  Victoria  to  avoid  which  they  were  secretly 
—when  Egypt  was  subject  to  a  fo-  buried  by  their  friends  in -some  un- 
reigtt  race ;  after  which  she  expelled  known  place.  Diodorus  noticed  an 
the  usurpers  en  moMs,  and-^t  ihs  ascent  cut  in  the  side  of  the  Scoond 
lUghUtt  ammilation  having  taken  Pyramid.  It  had  no  inscription. 
puee  hetvieen  ouietly  returned  The  Third  had  the  name  of  Mycer- 
to  the  Ibrmer  state  of  things  t  Such  inus  carved  on  tbe  northern  face ; 
a  miraole  in  history  is  only  to  be  some,  however^  still  called  it  the 
poralleled  from  the  ^Arabian  Ni^ta,'  sepulchre  of  Rhodopis,  and  indeed 
where  the  vizier,  in  fact,  onlv  dipped,  there  was  absolutely  no  agreement 
bis  head  into  a  bucket  and  took  it  as  to  any  of  the  fbunder»---some  sb- 
oat  again,  but  the  force  of  imagina-  signing  the  Great  Pyramid  to  At- 


*  So  called  from  being  faced  with  the  fine  red  Syenite,  which  Herodotus  calls 
'*  Ethiopiaa  granite."  It  ia  the  well-known  material  of  the  obelialus  sUtnei^ 
ofThebanArtL 
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mmuii  the  Second  to  Amo$ia^  and  the  sephna  has  presenred  a  few  soraps 
lliird  to  Inarm*  of  Manetho,  cooked  to  the  Hebrew 

Strabo,  who  was  there  shortly  taste ;  and  a  list  of  his  "Dynasties'* 
after  Diodonus  also  gives  the  Thira  was  included  in  the  Chronology  of 
Pynunid  to  Rhodopsis,  by  Sappho  JaKns  Africanns,  a  bishop  of  the 
called  Doricha,i  Pliny  repeats  third  century.  Africanns  was  ra- 
the same  story,  which  by  his  time  hashed  and  served  np  again  by  £n- 
seems  to  have  oecome  the  fiivonrite  seUns.  But  a]as !  the  two  Ohnstian 
tradition ;  but  he  concludes  that  all  nrelates  soon  shared  the  fiite  of  their 
Mithorities  were  at  fianlt,  and  that  heathen  predecessors.  Theysorvive 
the  real  anthors  of  these  idle  and  only  in  the  pages  of  George,  a  €keek 
foolish  exhibitions  of  wealth  had  mcmk,  who  had  the  honoor  of  being 
been  overtaken  by  a  well-merited  /%9Me7ZtM  (or  cell  companion)  to  Tar»- 
obUvion.t  sins,  Master  of  the  Horse  to  the 

Later  still,  when  the  Ptolemies  amiable  Irenes  and  Patriarch  of  Oon- 
reigned  in  Egypt,  and  took  every  stantinople  at  the  second  Ooondl  of 
means  of  flsdttering  the  national  Nicasa  (a.d.  780.)  An  Armenian 
pride,  it  was  resolved  to  try  the  translation  of  Eusobius,  however, 
effect  of  a  hooh  in  establishing  the  lately  discovered,  and  translated  into 
antiquities.  Manetho,  a  priest  of  Latin,  confinns  the  substantial  fidelitr 
Sebennytns,  nndertook  to  write  a  of  Synoellus.  Of  Eratosthenee  all 
history  of  Egypt  from  the  days  of  that  remains  is  a  list  of  the  Theban 
Menes — ay,  ana  of  the  gods  before  kings,  copied  by  Syncellns  cot  of 
hinL§  He  distributed  the  kings  from  Apollodorus  of  Athens.  It  befrfns 
Menes  to  Kectanebns,  the  last  of  the  with  Menes  the  first  king/'  but 
native  Pharaohs,  into  Tliirty  Dynas-  knows  nothing  of  the  Thirty  Dynas- 
ties. His  book  WAS  written  in  Greek,  ties,  and  has  so  little  in  oommoo  with 
with  the  avowed  purpose  of  correct-  Manetho  that  it  was  never  thon^t 
ing  the  mistakes  of  Herodotus,  but  it  possible  to  reconcile  them,  till  Bnn- 
seems  to  have  fonnd  little  favour  sen  put  both  into  his  alemUo,  with 
abroad  or  at  home.  The  Greeks  many  other  ingredients,  and,  by  the 
took  no  notice  of  it,  perhaps  they  aid  of  a  poworfnl  imaginatian,  dia* 
did  not  believe  in  the  antediluvian  tilled  thom  into  his  ^  New  Extract  ot 
'^pillars  in  the  Syriadic  land,"  from  Ohronoloffy.* 
which  he  pretended  to  copy  his  m-  These  learned  Thebans  tell  ua  Ht- 
formation.  Perhaps  they  supposed  tie  of  the  Pyramids,  and  it  griefea 
that,  after  two  centuries  of  foreign  us  to  read  of  an  eodesiastio,  though 
rule,  including  several  changes  of  of  the  idolatrous  persuasioii.  the 
masters,  with  the  usual  accompani-  terms  In  which  that  little  ia  intl^ 
ments  of  revolution  and  civil  war,  the  duced  by  Syncellus,  who  knew  his 
priests  were  not  likely  to  know  more  author  best  Manetho  (writes  this 
of  their  antiquities  than  was  known  George  without  the  drag^X  high- 
to  their  predecessors,  when  Egypt  priest  of  the  detestable  Egyptian 
was  first  opened  to  extraneous  in-  Mysteries,  as  ^fvot  a  Uar  oi  Ber^ 
qniry.  tiw/"   Gently,  good  monk,  gentl|yl 

At  any  rate,  Manetho  had  little  There  may  be  reason  for  your 
snooess;  and  another  Ptolemy  em-  indignation,  and  in  the  days  of 
ployed  Eratosthenes  to  write  another  General  Councils  yonr  word  woold 
Idstory.  Both  have  been  long  as  certdnly  have  carried  the  day. 
dead  as  Oheops.  All  Eratosthenes's  But  we  have  changed  all  that  now; 
reputaticm — and  he  was  called  a  we  no  longer  bcueve  in  monks; 
lesser  Plato — could  not  float  his  we  prefer  a  heathen  priest  to  an 
Egyptian  history  to  posterity.  Jo-  inspired  prophet,  and  can  swaUow 


♦  Diod.  Sic,  I  68.  %  Strabo,  Hb.  xvii  %  Nat  Hist,  xxxvi  IS. 

In  Uerodotiis*s  time  the  Egyptiaa  priests  ridiculed  the  notion  of  a  god  ever 
haviop  lived  upon  earth;  but  Manetho  did  not  choose  to  be  behind  the  Gre^ 
and  gives  us  whole  dynasties  of  gods  reigning  and  having  children  in  Ijgypi 
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any  mincle,  provided  it  be  not  re-  unravel  oar  tangle.  It  has  been 
oorded  in  Holy  Writ.   Bo  beware  of  tpgged,  and  twisted,  and  bit  at^  in 

penonalities,  good  Sjncellns,  or  yon  every  imaginable  way.   The  Pyra* 

wiU  find  to  yonr  cost  that  two  can  mids  are  Joseph's  granaries;  or  bia 

pli^at  that  game.  sepnlchrc,  opened  at  the  Exodus  to 

Weill   Manetho,  as  reported  by  carry  his  mummy  up  to  tlie  Land 

Africanus,  as  reported  by  Eusebina,  of  Promise;  or  the  Pliaraoh's  tomb 

aa  reported  by  S^ncellus,  says,  that  who  was  drowned  in  the  Red  Sea ; 

the  nyramid  which  Herodotus  as-  or  temples  for  the  mystical  rites  of 

oribed    to  Cheops,  was   built  by  Osiris;  or  water  temples;  or  tem- 

£uphis,  a  ruler  of  his  Foarth  Dv-  pies  to  Venus;  or  observatories;  or 

na^y    who  was  a  despiser  of  the  emblems  of  the  tiered  sphere,  prov- 

goda,  and  wrote  a  sacred  book.''  ing  the  Egyptians  to  have  been  ac- 

Afrioanna  adds,  that  he  himself  ob-  quainted  with   the  quadrature  of 

tained  a  oopy  of  this  book  when  in  the  circle.     Tliey  were  built  by 

Egypt,  aa  a  valuable  prize.    The  Nirarod,  or  by  the  Israelites,  or  by 

Second  Pyramid  Manetho  doea  not  Queen  Daluka;  or  (if  you  listen 

mention  at  alL  Of  Myoerinus,  whom  to  the  Arabs)  by  Sarid,  a  king  of 

he  writea  Mencheres,  he  had  nothing  Egypt  before  the  Flood.   They  were 

to  record,  but  that  he  was  the  sue-  the  tombs  of  Seth,  of  Enoch,  of 

oeasor  m  Snphis.   The  Third  Pyra-  Adam.   They  were  covered  with 

mid  he  assigns  to  Kitocris,  the  last  inscriptions       containing  every 

sovereign  of  the  Sixth  Dynasty ;  chann  and  wonder  of  phvsic  in  the 

the  most  beautiful  of  women,  hav-  Mosannad  character."   The  founder 

ing  roay  cheeks  and  fair  hair,  who  clothed  them  in  rich  brocade,  and 

anoeeeded  to  the  throne  on  tlie  challenged  all  the  world  to  cover 

morder  of  her  husband,  and  de-  them  with  mats.   All  this  was  un- 

stroyed  his  assassins  by  letting  the  known  to  credulous  old  Herodotus^ 

Nile  into  the  apartment  whero  she  and  shows  the  value  of  critical  and 

had  invited  tiiem  to  a  banquet.  scientific  investigation. 

Herodotus  had  heard  of  Nito-      But  now,  what  say  the  Pyramids 

cria  and  her  tragical  revenge.   She  themselves?      First,   Tlioy  affirm 

waa  the  only  female  in  a  list  of  themselves  to  be  tombs,  not  tom- 

800  sovereigns,  read  to  him  by  the  pies.   Sepulchral  vaults  have  been 

prieatB  from  a  book;  bnt  they  said  discovered  under  each,  but  there 

nothing  of  her  building  a  pyramid,  is  no  trace  of  any  religious  U!H>3 

nothing  of  her  beauty  or  foreign  whatever.!    The  vaults,  however, 

omplexion;  On  the  oontrary,  ttiey  have     no  communications — ^and 

eaQed  her  the  sole  native  queen,  never  could  have  had  any — with  the 

and  repreaented  the  king  whom  she  Nile,  being  all  considerably  above 

aTenged  aa  her  brother.  its  level.     Hence,   the  storv  of 

In  r^;ard  to  the  Third  Pyramid,  Cheops  and  his  insulated  tomb  on- 

than,  lunetho  is  distinctly  at  vari-  ly  proves  that  the  priests  wcro  not 

ance  with  the  older  priests;  aa  for  ac<iuainted  with  the  interior  of  the 

the  Flrat,  the  difference  of  name  is  pyramids.   At  what  time  they  were 

more  apparent    than   real,   since  first  opened  we  know  not^  appar*, 

Cheopa  and  Suphis  may  be  only  ently   not    till   after  Herodotus*s  ' 

two  ways  of  spelling   the  same  visit;  perhaps  before  Strabo's,  who 

hierogjyphical  name.*  mentions   the   entrance   into  the 

Here  ends  the  Egyptian  informa-  larger  one  covered  by  a  movable 

tion;  it  would  be  to  little  purpose  stone.    They  were  probably  vio- 

to  Interrogate  the   many  learned  latod  by  the  Persians,  and  certain* 

traTeDera  who  have  since  tried  to  ly  by  the  Arabian  caliphs  of  the 


*  The  ek  in  E^ryptian  seems  to  have  been  both  soft  and  hard,  as  in  English, 
and  p  is  always  interchangeable  with  ph  or /. 

f  It  is  the  Dlearare  of  some  travellers  to  coll  the  ruins  on  their  eastern  tidea 
lemplci^  but  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  evidence  to  sustain  the  hypothesis. 
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Beventh  oeutory.  Hence  the  ab-  The  most  remarkable  testimoDjf 
eenoo  of  a  body,  or  any  traces  of  however,  derived  from  the  pyra- 
one,  in  the  larger  pyramids,  does  mids  themselves,  ia  of  the  klna  im- 
not  amount  to  a  corroboration  of  mortalised  by  our  noble  Foreign 
tiie  legend,  that  the  founders  were  Secrctarv,  as  ^  oonspicuous  for  ns 
never  buried  there.**  Though  the  abeenoe/'  Thehr  vart  sorfaoes  are 
vault  is  enmty,  the  Great  Pyramid  without  any  kind  of  inflvriptlon  or 
oontains  wLat  neither  Herodotus  sculpture;  while  every  other  Egyp- 
nor  Diodorus  ever  expected,  a  tian  monument  is  profusely  embel- 
ohamber— indeed  two — ^in  the  heart  lished  with  figures  and  lu«x>plyph- 
of  the  superstructare ;  and  in  one  ics.  The  casing  still  remsins  on  the 
of  these,  called  the  King's  Chamber,  upper  port  of  the  Second  Pyramid, 
a  plain  granite  sarcophagus  still  slnd  the  stones  which  are  Culen  at 
remains.  It  must  be  noted  tliat  all  the  foot  of  each  have  been  eix- 
the  chambers  and  vaults  are  secured  amined ;  search  has  been  made  also 
by  portcullises  of  stone,  with  every  at  Fostat  and  Cairo,  where  the  oas- 
precaution  against  disturbance  or  ing  stones  were  made  use  of,  hot 
subsequent  entry.  no  trace  of  an  inscription  hm  \ma 

Another  point  to  be  noted  is,  that  heard  of,  beyond  the  two  obBerved 
the  vaults  are  entered  by  sloping  by  Herodotus  and  DiodonoL  The 
passages  opening  high  in  the  north-  inscriptions  talked  of  by  the  Anbe 
em  face  of  each  pyramid,  and  run-  are  about  as  reliable  as  thdr  bang- 
ning  at  about  the  same  angle  straight  ings  of  silk  brocade.  The  interior 
into  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  In  of  the  pyramids,  too,  with  a  oaajfUb 
the  Great  Pyramid  the  passage  is  of  exoeptioDs  to  be  noticed  direcoy; 
upwards  of  800  feet  long,  and  so  are  as  dumb  as  the  exterior.  The 
exactly  stnught^  that  the  sky  is  passages,  vaults,  ohambem,  aano- 
visible  from  the  lower  end.  Its  phagi,  all  witnessing  to  a  bold  sn4 
angle  with  the  horizon  is  20**  41',  skilful  use  of  the  graving-tool,  are 
which,  according  to  a  calculation  without  any  figures  or  characters 
made  by  Sir  John  Herschcl,  would  whatsoever.  So  marked  a  contrast 
have  pointed  4000  years  ago  to  to  all  other  Egyptian  tomba  and 
the  star  a  in  the  constellation  temples,  certainly  suggests  a  dififer- 
of  Draco,  which  i»aa  then  the  north  ent  race  or  age ;  and  Colonel  Vyse, 
itof .t  This  fact  has  been  called  in  on  this  account^  accepts  tha  tradi- 
to  asdst  in  determining  the  date  tion  of  a  Sheph^  origin, 
of  the  structure;  at  all  events.  To  this  intelligent  explorer  are 
when  coupled  with  the  exact  om-  owing  the  latest  and  most  impor- 
placement  of  the  sides,  it  proves  tant  discoveries,  constituting  the 
that  some  astronotnical  considerar  two  exceptions  just  referred  to. 
tions  were  in  view,  though  the  The  first  is  in  the  Great  Pyrandd, 
pyramids  are  hardly  suited  for  where  the  king*s  chamber  was  long 
observatories.}  known  to  have  a  kind  of  garrec 

*  On  the  contrary,  if  Cheope  was  suoceeded  by  a  brother  (or  a  son)  who  rei^ntd 
,.fifty-8ix  years,  there  was  clearly  power  to  protect  his  grave,  and  the  preoautionf 
'taken  to  close  the  tombs  indicate  an  actual  interment. 
^  f  The  oalenlation  is  given  in  the  Appendix  of  Col.  Howard  Yyse's  eomprehsn.- 
siTe  work.  Some  of  the  popular  epitomes  of  Astronomy  substitute  the  star  y  fox 
a  Draconis,  fixed  upon  by  llerschct 

X  The  objections  to  their  being  actually  designed  as  observatories  are,  the  Ifan- 
ited  view  from  the  interior,  and  the  unnecessary  height  and  difficulty  of  aeces^ 
if  a  platform  be  imagined  on  the  top.  Still,  it  is  certain  that  the  tranut  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  across  the  mouth  or  these  inclined  passages  might  be  noted  at 
the  bottom,  just  as  they  are  reflected  at  this  day  in  a  vessiPof  quicksilver  at  the 
bottom  of  the  well  in  the  Koyal  Observatory  at  Qreenwich.  The  passages 
would  act,  indeed,  as  ielexeapei  (before  lenses  were  known) ;  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  the  sinaular  narrow  tubes  in  the  King's  Chamber,  which  are  called 
ventilators.  On  the  exterior  it  u  possible  that  observations  were  made  before 
the  present  heights  were  attained.  Moreover,  Diodorus  mentions  a  way  of  as- 
cent outside. 
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over  it,  only  two  or  three  feet  lifgh,  the  rewArd.   Bnt  stay  a  little ;  an 
which  was  entered  hy  Mr.  Davinon  advertisement  of  this  sort  often 
in  1765,  and  called  hy  his  name,  hringa  in  many  candidates,  and  it 
Colonel  Vyse,  in  1837,  discovered  is  not  every  one  taken  np  on  soa- 
fonr  similar  chamhcrs   over    Mr.  picion  that  proves  to  he  ^  wanted." 
Davison's,  one  ahove  another,  and  Bhafra  is  found  ahont  the  place,  it 
clearly  designed  Qik^  his)  to  take  is  true,  though' not  actnally  on  the 
off  the  weight  from  the  fiat  roof  of  premises ;  hut  we  have  yet  to  find 
the  king's  chamber.   The  walls  of  that  he  was  there  ai  the  Ume. 
these  apartments,   never    entered,  The  most  vulnerable  point  In 
and  never  meant  to  be  entered,  Egyptology  is  the  facility  with 
since  the  completion  of  the  strno-  which  it  'identifies"  a  hierogly- 
tnre,  were  found  abundantly  mark-  pLio  name,  found  anywhere,  with 
ed  with  hieroglyphics.   They  were  any  liietoricnl  personage  unprovided 
only  mde,  nnintelligible    scrawls,  with  a  monument  Uieroglypliios 
made,  in  all  probability,  at    the  afford  a  delightful  latitude  for  these 
quarries  from  which  the   stones  experiments:  they  are  read  back- 
were  brought ;   but  among  them  ward  or  forward,  upward  or  down- 
appeared  a  royal  name,  which  had  ward,  from  centre  to  flank,  or  from 
been  previously  found  in  the  tombs  flank  to  centre,  at  the  pleasure  of 
adjacent  to  the  pyramids,  and  read,  the  artist,  or  the  interpreter.  Many 
CkafiL  This  was  held  to  be  the  of  the  phonetic  characters  stand  for 
same    which    Herodotus    wrote  moro  letters  than  one,  and  all  the 
Cheops,  and  Manetho  Sophls;  but  symbolical  ones  ma^  be  variously 
as  the  tombs  are  certainly  posterior  interpreted ;  so  that  it  may  bo  truly 
to  the  pyramids,— and  no  one  can  sold  of  this  study  that  tho  voweb 
say  how  long, — ^the  identiGoation  go  for  nothing,  and  any  consonant 
was  incomplete  till  the  discovery  of  may  be  chan^^  into  another.  It 
the  same  characters  in  the  pyramid  would  be  hard  i^  with  such  advan- 
itself.  tagcfi.  monumental  evidence  could 
If  the  discovery  had  ended  here,  not  be  found.  In  point  of  fact,  a 
it  woiAd  have  been  better  for  the  large  proportion  of  modern  "  iden- 
fiolnCIon;  we  all  know  the  incon-  tiGcations"  consists  of  such  mere 
veoience  of  proving    too    much,  resemblances,    arbitrarily  brought 
These  same  quarry  marks,  however,  together,  and  as  arbitrarily  remov- 
Mtain  another  royal  ring,  enclos-  ed  when  a  different  hypothesis  re- 
three  of  the  four  characters  quires  a  new  arrangement.  We  have 
ChnfiD,  preceded  by  two  others  names  slipped  a  thousand  years  up 
Jl^pposed  to  be  symbols  of  Kneph,  or  down  the  chronological  saile  at 
most  ancient  name  in  Egypt  pleasure;  and  it  is  qaito  common 
^    the  Divinity.    Now  of  this  with  Baron  Bunsen  to  assign  as  a 
•Aef-^tifa  there  are  more  theories  proof  of  identity,  that  no  other 
'Jjan  we  care  to  recount   The  gene-  place  fita  so  weU,     He  might  as 
v&otion  makes  him  another  king  well  take  his  readers  into  Moses' 
rT'^^aame family;  and  as  Manetho  shop,  and  asseverate  that  the  best 
r^^^ly  has  a  second  Suphis  sue-  fit  was  made  to  their  own  measure. 
JT^ing  the  first,  let  it  be  agreed  A  tomb  which  is  certainly  later 
here  are  their  names.  than  the  Pyramid,  and  in  a  place 
JJ*^^  woceed  to  the  Second  Pyra-  which  eontinoed  a  necropolis  for 
^P^*     Wanted^  a  monumental  idcn-  centuries,  will  not  of  itsoif  attest 
v?^^tion  for  Cephrenes  or  Chabryis.  the  identity  of  Bhafra  and  Ceph- 
.^**iDg  easier,  says  the  Egyptolo-  rcnes.   It  is  no  moro  than  a  simi- 
One  of  the  adjacent  tombs  lority  of  sound;   even    that  is 
l^^s  the  dust  of   an  architect  not  certain.    Maga's  old  eyes  are 
epitaph  attaches  him    to  hardly  keen  enough  to  discern  at 
^^aifra,  the  great  one  of  the  Py-  this  distance  whether  tho  first  sign 
^^l^ds.'*  Shaqra  is  the  name  you  is  a  curole  with  a  dot,  denoting  the 
^  in  aearoh  of^  so  hand  over  «un,  or  a  airde  mtk  two  strokes, 
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denoting  a  «U!V«:  if  the  former,  it  is  einular  indication  m  the  fonoder^s 
the  sign  of  the  God  Ba^  and  to  be  name,  which  Eratosthenes  writes 
read  at  the  end  of  the  name:  but  Saophiiy  and  translates  xofuxytr,^^ 
if  the  latter,  it  Ss  the  initial  letter  the  hairy  one,  or  ^Mord  of  hair/' 
eh,  as  in  Chv^  Again  the  anyil.  This  was  an  appellation  given  to  the 
or  diadem,  which  forms  the  second  prophet  Elijah,*  and  it  is  certainly 
sign,  is  oftener  read  m  than  so  more  intelligible  <xf  a  PhcBnician  or 
that  if  we  were  in  qaest  of  an  iden-  Arab,  than  of  the  shorn  and  shaven 
tity  it  would  not  be  hard  to  change  Egyptian.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
8bafra  into  Chrnnfy  and  compare  it  Shepherd  kings  do  not  come  in  till 
with  the  Chembes  of  Diodorus.  the  Fifteenth  Dynasty  of  Manetho ; 

If  Shafra  be  the  right  reading,  while  Sophis  is  a  native  Pharaoh  of 
it  is  a  name  of  quite  a  different  the  Fourth.  The  Pyramid,  too,  is  so 
character  from  Chufu,  its  alleged  essentiallv  an  indigenous  structure, 
predecessor.  The  strongest  argu-  that  the  hieroglyphic  name  of  Mem- 
ment  for  the  high  antiquity  of  the  phis  is  the  City  of  Pyramids."  And 
Pyramids  is  the  absence  of  the  nnally,  the  discovery  of  hierogly- 
idolatrous  sculptures  which  cover  phics  in  the  Great  Pyramid  proves 
the  other  monuments.  Chufu  and  the  language  (though  not  the  reli- 
Kef-chufn  are  names  agreeing  with  gion)  of  Chufu. 
this  peculiarity,  since  neither  exhi-  On  the  whole,  the  most  probable 
bits  the  »un,  whose  disc  was  in  van-  hypothesis  might  be  that  Chufu 
ablv  placed  in  the  shield  of  the  was  one  of  Ihe  ancient  rulers  of 
idolatrous  Pharaohs.  Menes  and  Memphis  before  the  Shepherd  in- 
Athothes  are  of  the  same  class;  viasion,  when  the  Copts  were  oon- 
80,  too,  the  most  ancient  divinities,  fined  to  Upper  Egypt,  and  Thebes, 
Amun  and  Nef,  who,  in  later  days,  the  mother  of  idols,  had  not  extend- 
were  written  Amun-raand  Nef-rOb  ed  her  arms  or  her  arts  into  the 
To  this  later  period  Shqfra  must  Delta.  Soch  a  ruler  was  the  Pba- 
unquestionably  belong.  raoh  who    entertained  Abraham, 

l^aron  Bunsen  insists  on  idolatry  and  who  was  sufficiently  acquainted 
being  coeval  with  the  language  and  with  his  God  to  be  the  bearer  of 
nationality  of  Egypt,  and  will  aUow  the  Divine  rebuke  to  the  patriarch 
of  no  changes  in  the  religion  or  himself.  The  Sacred  history  men- 
monarchy  tbx)ugh  all  his  roman-  tions  no  idolatry  at  this  time  either 
tic  periods.  But  in<}uirers  of  a  in  Canaan  or  in  Egypt  Abraham 
lower  flight  will  find  m  the  Pyra-  had  been  called  out  of  Chaldea  to 
mids  themselves  the  olearest  evi-  escape  its  pollution;  he  rears  his 
denoe  of  at  least  ons  entire  revolo-  altars  in  Canaan  undisturbed.  The 
lion.  Not  only  are  they  manifestly  kings  of  the  country  accompany 
different  in  character  from  all  oUier  him  to  the  sanctuary  of  the 
monuments,  but  the  very  tradition  "  priests  of  the  most  High  God  ; 
of  their  origin  was  lost  The  idol  he  enters  Egypt  as  an  honoured 
miests  knew  nothing  about  them,  guest.  All  this  indicates  that  the 
Their  founders  were  impious,  ao-  sons  of  Ham,  though  undoubtedly 
cursed  men,  who  closed  the  temples,  stained  by  gross  immorality,  had 
— ^Philition  the  Shepherd,— and  so  not  yet  abandoned  the  primitive 
forth.  What  does  this  mean,  but  faith.  On  this  very  aooount  it 
that  they  were  men  of  another  reli«  seems  the  promise  was  delayed,  and 
gion,  who  lived  before  the  temples  the  Canaanite  continued  in  posses- 
were  built?  The  Pyramids  were  sion,  For  the  iniquity  of  the  Am- 
like  Stonehenge ;  relicts  of  a  for-  orites  is  not  yet  fuU."* 
mer  state  of  society,  which  had  no  It  was  a  very  different  state 
succession  among  those  who  talked  of  things  when  Moses  refused  to 
so  ignoruntly.  be  called   the  son  of  Pharaoh's 

It  might  be  possible  to  trace  a  daughter,  and  Joshua,  on  crossing 
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oyer  JordaiL  found  altars,  and  pil- 
lars, and  IqoIb,  on  the  monDtaint 
and  bills,  and  nnder  eyery  green 
tree. 

If  we  sappose  Ohnfn,  then,  to  be 
a  primitiye  monotbeistio  Pbaraob, 
we  may  be  able  to  explain  wbat 
has  ao  perplexed  the  oritios;-— the 
extraordinary  statement  of  Manetha 
thai  ''he  was  a  despiser  of  the  goda,*^ 
and  Tet  ''the  author  of  a  sacred 
book.  Some  baye  tbonght  the 
translation  erroneous,  and  that  we 
ooght  to  read  '^a  speculator  on  the 
gods;**  others  suppose  the  animal 
gods  to  be  meant : .  but  it  is  not  un- 

Srecedented  for  a  philosopher  to 
espise  idolatry,  and  yet  be  an 
authority  among  idolators.  This  is 
exactly  the  character  of  the  Hindu 
Brahmana  at  the  present  day.  They 
assert  the  purity  and  spiritnality  of 
the  godhead  in  the  strongest  terms; 
yet  these  writings  are  boand  up  in 
the  Vedas  with  the  earlier  hymns 
to  the  elements,  and  revered  as  the 
soriptnres  of  a  later  and  utterly 
idolatrous  system.  A  monotheistic 
philosophy,  losing  sight  of  the  Di- 
TiNB  Pbbsok,  passes  naturally  into 
panthttsnOf  aud  that  into  material 
idolatry. 

If  we  may  suppose  **  the  wisdom 
of  the  Egyptians*'  to  be  such  a  phi- 
loeophy  at  the  date  of  Abraham's 
Tia^  its  best  antidote  woald  be 
found  in  the  revelation  Jast  made 
to  the  patriarch  of  the  Personal 
God.  Thin  may  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  those  discQssions  which, 
according  to  Josephus,  he  held  with 
the  priestsi  The  classical  writers 
are  unanimous  that  the  ancient 
£g;;yptians  worshipped  the  Eternal 
Spirit,  whom  they  called  Koeph. 
This  ia  the  very  name  which  we 
find  subjoined  with  Ohufo's  in  the 
Great  Pyramid;  was  he,  like  Mel- 
chisedec,  '^a  priest  of  the  most 
High  God?"  It  is  true  that  Kneph 
was  nift^ntards  the  name  of  an  idol ; 
but  no  idolatrous  emblems  are 
found  In  the  Pyramid, — nothing 
but  the  waterpot  and  the  ram,  the 
primitive  instruments  of  purifica- 
tion and  sacrifice.  If  this  reason- 
ing may  be  trusted,  the  Great 
Pyramid  may  be  placed  in  the  age 


of  Abraham,  while  Shqfra  cannot 
be  admitted  till  that  of  Moees. 

Now,  the  best  scriptural  chrono* 
logy  places  Abraham's  visit  into 
Egypt  about  the  year  b.o.  2081.  and 
this  is  veiT  nearly  the  perifta  as- 
signed to  Saphis  Dy  the  more  ra- 
tional Egyptologists.  Mr.  Poole  puts 
bis  reign  in  the  28d  century  b.o.,  Sir 
J.  G.  Wilkinson  and  Colonel  Vyse  in 
2123.  The  latter  is  the  date  assumed 
by  Sir  John  Hersohel  in  his  calcula- 
tions of  the  polar  star. 

To  the  circumscribed  vision  of 
men  in  general,  it  is  no  inconsider- 
able stretch  into  antiquity  to  be 
able  to  look  upon  a  structure  which 
was  built  before  Moses,  perhaps 
before  Abraham;  say  a  thousand 
years  before  the  siege  of  Troy.  This 
is  nothing,  however,  to  the  glanoe 
of  the  Prussian  Eagle.  Baron  Ban- 
son  demands  another  thousand,  and 
his  friend  Lepsius  two.  The  latter 
will  not  abate  a  year  of  b.o.  4000, 
and  he  is  such  a  master  of  the  art  that 
ho  tells  us  he  could  write  a  Court  and 
8tate  Directory  of  ihe  time  of  King 
Cheops  or  Cephrenes. 

Now  we  willingly  avow  our  ad- 
miration for  the  splendid  plates  of 
Lepsius's  *Denkm&ler.'  They  are  a 
treasury  of  Egyptology— only  too 
copious,  in  fact,  for  minds  that  must 
think  a  little  of  the  living  as  well 
as  the  dead.  There  is  not  a  doubt 
of  their  fidelity  and  value :  still,  there 
are  some  wide  gulfs  between  Lep- 
sius and  the  Pyramids.  In  the  first 
place,  his  drawings  are  from  ^e 
adjacent  graves,  not  from  the  Pyra- 
mids :  the  connection  between  them 
depends  on  the  dat^  assigned  to 
each  respectively,  aud  this  ia  alto- 
gether a  matter  of  hypothesii.  Lep- 
sius, for  example,  flives  us,  from  a 
grave  of  the  Fourth  fiynasty,  an  accu- 
rate representation  of  the  god  Thoth, 
and  as  this  is  the  Dynasty  of  Cheops 
and  Cephrenes,  here  is  proof  posi- 
tive against  a  pre-idolatrous  era.  But 
how  does  he  know  that  this  grave  is 
of  the  time  of  the  Fourth  Dynasty? 
or,  what  that  time  was?  He  does 
not  know  at  all.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence on  either  point;  it  is  all 
matter  of  arrangement.  It  suits 
his  system  to  ascribe  it  to  the 
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Fourth  byoasty;  to  other  eyes, 
the  drawing  inADifwtly  indioate^  a 
much  later  s^le  of  art 

All  Egyptian  chronology,  in  fact, 
startp  from  the  year  b.o.  971,  when 
8bis]|^  captured  Jerusalem.  This 
prinoe  is  clearly  identified  with 
Bhe^onk,  whom  Manetho  plaoes  at 
the  head  of  the  Twenty-second  Dyn- 
asty ;  all  hefore  him  oepends  on  the 
method  by  which  you  work  your 
way  backward  through  the  pre?ioQs 
reigns.  Manetho's  figures  have  to  be 
corrected  somehow:  his  totals  often 
do  not  agree  with  the  true  summ^ 
tion;  the  monuments  disprove  the 
length  of  the  reign;  reigns,  or  even 
whole  dynasties,  added  together  as 
auccessive,  are  shown  to  be  contem- 
poraneous; hundreds  of  years  arc 
asmgned  to  kings,  of  whose  very 
names  he  was  ignorant.  Every 
fiiult,  in  a  word,  which  con  possibly 
Titiate  a  chronology  is  to  be  found 
in  Manetho's  lists;  and  when  you 
compare  them  with  the  monuments, 
it  is  like  propping  up  one  baseless 
iqrstem  by  another.  The  monu- 
ments often  bear  the  year  of  the 
king's  reign  in  which  they  were 
erected;  occasionally  they  give  a 
succession  of  kings,  more  or  less 
extensive;  but  the  Egyptiam  had 
fu»  wmmon  era,  and  consequently 
no  monument  exhibits  a  real  chro- 
nological date.  Everything  de- 
pends on  the  order  in  which  yon 
choose  to  arrange  them;  and  arrange 
them  how  yon  will,  yon  can  never 
get  to  a  genuine  date  (without  ex- 
trinsic aid),  because  Egypt  has  no 
history  to  support  it. 

Professor  Lepsius  is  so  satisfied, 
however,  with  his  own  chronology, 
that  he  has  actually  had  it  insoriM 
pn  the  Great  Pyramid,  in  Mgi-ogly- 
phic  charaeteni  If  Oheops  left  his 
monument  undated,  the  omission 
has  been  supplied  in  a  complimen- 
tary effbsion  bearing  date  "in  the 
year  8164  from  the  commencement 
of  the  8othi8  Period,  under  King 
Kenephthes.*'  The  idolatrous  ap- 
pellatiob,  ^'Son  of  the  Sun,"  is 
now  to  bo  seen  on  his  walls ; — given 
however,  not  to  Oheops,  but  to 
^  The  Son  and  Book  qf  Pnmia, 
IMmek  William  tk^  J^mrth,"  in 


lionour  of  whose  bh'thday  this  re- 
prehensible piece  of  conodt  was 
perpetrated.  People  really  onght 
to  recollect  that  notions  carved  in 
atone,  whether  by  heathen  priests 
or  rationalistic  aoholarsi  are  not  a 
Ui  more  authontio  than  the  legends 
of  the  cloister  and  the  tiaditiona 
of  the  church. 

In  reality,  the  Prussian  syftem, 
instead  of  increasing  the  antiquity  of 
the  Pyramids,  ii^ts  on  the  strong- 
est possible  ground  Ibr  snspectiDR 
it^  when  it  connects  the  tddeat  m 
them  with  idolatry.  Lepsiiu.  it 
^eems,  has  discovered  a  graven  wfaioh 
he  assigns  to  Prinoe  Merhet,  priett^ 
and  probably  Bon  GhuJ^  the 
high  court  architect  ol  Memphis, 
and  perhaps  employed  on  the  Py- 
ramid itself.*'  If  this  extract  from 
the  Egyptian  ^  Court  Chiide'  might 
be  depended  npon,  it  would  ohange 
the  state  of  the  question  in  *  trioe. 
Instead  of  a  pre-idolatrona  rtder,  or 
even  a  Shepherd  king,  Ohufii  drops 
at  once  into  a  deified  Pharaoh,  idth 
a  priesthood  to  his  honoor  Uke 
those  of  the  New  Monarchy.  Tben 
what  becomes  of  the  Oheops,  of 
accursed  memory?  Why  all  the 
nncertointv  among  the  pneata  coo- 
eerning  the  true  founder  t  Why 
are  there  no  hieroglyphics  t  Are  tbs 
quarry  marks  really  meant  fbr  the 
founder's  name!  In  short,  the  golf  is 
so  wide  and  deep  between  the  impioiiB 
Oheops  of  history,  and  Chufo  honour- 
ed with  an  apotheosis  and  fimily 
hierarchy,  that  every  vestige  of  iden- 
tity disappears  at  the  bottom,  and  the 
Pyramid  ia  left  absolutely  without  a 
who  or  a  when. 

It  is  true  that  Ohnfh^s  name  is 
often  found  in  the  tmlm  in  con- 
nection with  a  title  rendered  royal 
priest;*'  but  those  tomba  are  co- 
piously inscribed  with  the  ordi- 
nary idolatrous  hieroglyphioa.  The 
presumption^  therefore,  is  strong 
against  their  bdog  contemporane- 
ous with  the  Pyramids.  Again,  it 
is  not  certain  whether  these  msorip- 
tions  speak  of  a  priesthood  in  hon- 
our of  Chufo,  or  of  his  being  him- 
aelf  a  priest;  and,  to  oondnde,  we 
are  not  sure  they  refer  to  king 
Gbofa  at  alL   It  mxj  be  the  name 
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of  A  private  lodividoa],  called  after 
the  old  Pharaoh  (of  which  there 
are  numeroDs  examples)  ;  and  in 
fayour  of  this  hypothesis  it  is  ob- 
servable that  none  of  the  nsoal 
zoyal  titles  are  sabjoioed. 

JDt  is  time  to  pass  to  the  other 
faieroglTpbio  inscription  discoTered 
1^  (Lionel  Yyse.   It  was  fonnd  in 
the  Third  Pyramid,  wliioh,  like  the 
Second,  oontains  no  chamber  above 
ground,  bnt  covers  two  snbterranean 
Taoits^  soggesting  the  idea  of  a 
doable  interment.    In  the  lower 
TMlt  was  foond   a  aarcophsgos, 
finely  panelled  in  atone,  bat  still 
without  inscription.  Fart  of  the 
coffin  once  enclosed  in  it,  and  of 
the  human  remains  which  it  had 
oontained,  is  now  in  the  British 
Mnsenm;  and  on  the  coffin  lid  is 
a  full  hieroglyphic  inscription,  in 
two   perpendicular    cdnmns,  ad- 
dnsaea  to  the  deceased  as  ^^£%ng 
Menekmt^^  and  invoking  his  rest 
in  the  oanal  language  of  Ute  Osirian 
npeadtion.  This  discovery  seemed 
to  let  two  questions  at  rest :  1.  The 
Bywiid  belonged  to  Mycerinns,  as 
«ited  by  Herodotus ;  and,  2.  What- 
«t«r  Oheops  might  be,  H^cerinus 
VM  dearly  an  Egyptian  idolater. 
^  name  is  compounded  of  the 
g>d  J&i,  and  was   translated  by 
Eratosthenes    gifted  (tf  the  Sun;^' 
^mover.  he  is  mentioned  in  the 
fPT'^  buried  with  soany  mnm- 
™es^  as  a  holy  and  even  divine 
Pf's^uige.    All  this  is  quite  in 
Imping  with  the  character  given 
«  tdm  to  Herodotus,  bnt  it  places 
p,  "^de  interval  between  him  and 
•^^2*pe,    Mycerinus  the  holy  can 
be  of  the  same  age  and  lin- 
irith  the  infidel  tyrant.  To 
nt  him  as  his  son  involves 


iTt^SBin  in  all  the  difficulties  of 
^f^ce  Merhet"  Then  there  is 
S*J|D|«Uio  ascriUng  the  Pyramid  to 
r)^^cris  in  a  later  dynasty,  bnt  oon- 
*|JjJ^cted  by  the  production  of  the 
•«^al  mummy  of  Mencheres  !* 

kst  mscrepan^  is  removed 
«T  tlie  idea  of  a  double  sepulchre ; 
ni^QsiDg  Mencheres  to  have  been 


first  interred  under  a  smaller  Pyra- 
mid, which  Nitociis  enlarged,  con« 
strncting  a  second  vault  for  herscJf, 
In  that  case,  the  saroophagus  and 
the  Inscription  would  probably  be 
the  work  of  the  later  period,  beiog 
consecrated  by  the  queen  to  the 
memory  of  the  king  whose  sepulchre 
she  desired  to  partake.  Bnt  how 
should  Manetho  have  nothing  to  rd- 
cord  of  a  monarch  so  renowned  in 
the  time  of  Nitocris?  How  com- 
memorate her  work,  and  not  know 
of  his  whose  name  was  visible  on 
the  Pyramid  itself?  Ko  one  else 
mentions  Nitocris  in  oonnecUon 
with  this  structure.  The  female 
founder  named  in  other  traditions  ^ 
was  Bhodopis  the  Greek  slave,  a 
widely  different  person  from  the 
old  Memphite  queen.  Curiously 
enough,  however,  Bhodopis  means 
"rosy-faced," — the  very  attraction  fiir 
whidi  Monetho's  Nitocris  was  famed, 
and  which,  with  her  fair  hair,  incon- 
testably  denote  a  foreigner.  StUl 
more  onrioosly,  we  find  a  story  told 
of  Bhoilopis,  that,  while  bathing  at 
Nancratis,  an  eagle  carried  off  her 
shoe  and  let  it  fall  in  the  king's  lap, 
who  was  so  charmed  with  its  ele- 
gance, that  he  sought  out  the  owner 
and  made  her  his  wife.  Now  this 
king  was  Psomraaticas  II.;  and  to 
finish  the  story — on  his  daughter's 
sarcophagus,  which  is  now  in  the 
British  Museum,  her  mother's  name 
is  written  Nitocris  I  May  we  con- 
clude that  the  fortunate  Cinderella 
assumed  the  old  regal  name  of  Nito- 
cris, and  that  Manetho,  to  cover  tha 
"  scandal  about  Queen  Elizabeth," 
carried  her  and  her  pyramid  back 
to  the  ancient  era?  The  process 
was  certainly  "  unhistoric,"  but  if 
Greorge  Syncellna  may  be  trusted, 
Manetho  was  exactly  the  man  to 
do  it 

Moreover,  we  learn  from  Mr. 
Birch,  that,  under  the  Psammattci 

there  arose  an  affectation  for  the 
archaic  names,  titles,  customs,  and, 
to  a  certain  extent,  an  imitation  or 
the  works  of  art  of  the  era  of  the 
Pyramids      and  Lepsius  has  di»- 
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ooTered  that  Oinderena^s  hnsband  Egypt  with  the  long^-exduded  know- 

actoally  assamed,  as  hie  own  deeig-  ledge  of  the  West   The  stationary 

oatioD,  the  name  of  Menehere$  I  oriental  intellect  was  aaddenly  aa- 

Here,  then,  are  both  the  nionee  tra-  tailed  by  its  inqoiaitive  Tidton ;  it 

ditionally  connected  with  tlie  Third  answered  with  as  little  loss  of  dig^ 

^     Pyramid  traced,  npon  monnraental  nity  as  might  be ;  bat  tiie  anawen 

eridence,  to  a  pair  of  lovers  who  were  those  of  rergers  and  gtdde- 

reigned  at  8ais  abont  a  hondred  books,  not  of  leanied  registrars  and 

and  fifty  years  before  Herodotos  historians.     Under    sudi  drcom- 

Tinited  Egypt  t     The    bones  for  stances.  Herodotus  might  well  be 

which  Baron  Bnnsen  invokes  the  a  hnnared  years  ont  in  the  age  of 

veneration  of  all  orthodox  beheTers  the  Pyramid.* 
as  the  veritable  relics  of  S(.  Men-      Bat  now,  if  the  Third  Pyramid 

oheres,  kins  and  confessor  in  the  ahonld  tarn  ont  to  be  more  tralj 

age  of  Noah,  are  perhaps  those  of  dated  by  tiie  tradition  which  ]^n>- 

one  of  the  latest  Pharaohs,  contem-  dotas  was  persoaded  to  reject|  than 

gorary  with  the  last  king  of  the  \fj  that  which  he  fc^owed,  what 
onse  of  David.  about  the  other  two?  They  had 
It  may  be  objected  that,  at  so  also  their  counter  traditiona.  At- 
short  an  interval  of  time,  Hero-  mam  and  Amotia  were  rival  namea 
dotns  most  have  been  able  to  ob-  with  Oheops  and  GepLrenes^  and 
tain  the  authentic  account  of  tiie  both  were  illastrioos  in  Egyptian 
foundation ;  but  this  objection  im-  annals.  The  first  may  be  the  Ap- 
plies that  the  priests  were  willing  mais,  by  Greeks  called  Danans^ 
and  able  to  impart  the  information,  who  carried  his  fifty  daogJitOB  to 
neither  of  which  can  be  confidently  Argos,  and  obtained  the  kingdom; 
^  affirmed  of  their  reverences.  They  or  it  may  be  Ramses  (for  the 
were  certainly  not  free  from  the  Towels  are  movable),  whose  ooloa- 
affeotation  of  archaic  names,"  and,  aal  statue  was  entitled  Sesoatris :  or 
notwithstanding  the  way  in  which  some  other  of  the  nine  or  ten  kings 
our  Egyptologist  talks  of  their  of  that  name  found  on  the  mono- 
temple  i^gisters,**  it  is  clear  they  ments.  AmosU  is  a  s^  more 
never  had  anything  of  the  kind,  likely  hero.  There  were  two  of 
Herodotus,  Diodoms,  Manetho,  and  them  one  the  head  of  the  Eight- 
EratostheneflL  all  drew  their  informa-  eenth  Dynasty,  the  first  of  the 
lion  from  toe  priests ;  if  registers  New  monarchy,  and  in  all  probaln- 
bad  existed,  their  accounts  must  lity  the  founder  of  the  tempk  of 
have  substantially  agreed.  Their  Vulcan  attributed  to  Menea.  This 
irreconcilable  differences  demon-  was  the  dynasty  that  enstayed  the 
atrate  that  there  was  nothing  bet  Israelites ;  and  the  ereotion  of  the 
tradition  to  go  by,  and  that  the  tra-  pyramids  has  been  thought  to  focm 
ditions  were  widely  various.  part  of  their  labours,  it  mnst  he 
It  was  only  in  the  tinoe  of  the  added  that  Pliny  mentions  a  tradi- 
first  Psammaticus  that  Egypt  came  tion  that  the  Great  8phinx  was  his 
into  contact  with  the  outer  world,  tomb ;  and  Lepsiua,  fiom  «™«<nwig 
In  that  prince  a  native  dynasty  was  the  position  of  the  two  struotores, 
restored  after  the  overthrow  of  the  comes  to  the  opinion  that  the 
Tbeban  monarchv  and  the  retire-  Sphinx  was  part  of  the  same  de- 
ment of  the  Ethiopians.  He  ter-  sign  with  the  Second  Pyramid;*— 
minated  the  period  of  divided  rule,  one  of  a  pair  intended  to  flank  Us 
oalled  the  Dodecarohy,  by  raising  apprqach. 

the  house  of  Sais  to  the  throne ;  and.      The  later  Amosis  waa  son-in-law 

to  sustain  the  new  power,  he  opened  to  Psammaticus  and  Nitooiis,  whose 

his  ports  to  the  Greeks,  and  flooded  names  appear  on  his  wife's  ooffin  in 


*  Herodotus  araigns  fifty  years  to  Cheops,  fifty-aix  to  Cephrenes,  and  six  to 
MyceriDQs,  bringing  the  death  of  the  latter  down  to  &a  688.  Paammatieus  died 
about  &a  69a 
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the  Britibh  MaseunL   Ue  belonged^ 
therefore,  to  the  age  of  ^  arobaie 
aifectation ; "  perhaps    the  great 
TheUan  coD^neror^B  name  was  aa- 
samed  by  him  in  compliance  with 
the  mode.    He  was  the  wealtliiesfc 
and  most  prosneroos  of  all  the  later 
Pharaohs;  and^  after  the  Penian 
inTasion,  the  Egyptians  were  neyer 
weary  of  recounting  the  glories  of 
his    reign*     In    tavoar    of  this 
founder,  it  may  be  added  that  some 
competent  observers   are  strongly 
impressed  with  the  opinion  tliat 
the  three  Pyramids  and  the  Sphinx 
are  porta  of  one  design,  and  executed 
in  the  same  age.  If  this  could  be 
established,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  assign  any  other  period  than  tiiat 
of  the  Saitio  rs/iaitaei/ios  between 
the  Dodeoarchv  and  the  Persian 
invasion.     We^  do  not  affirm  that 
this  is  their  true  date;  but,  inst  to 
show  the  unihthomable  deptns  we 
are  pretending  to  sound,  it  may 
be  borne  in  mind  that^  should  the 
Pyramids  be  only  of  the  age  of 
PMmmaticus,  they  are  still  by  far 
the  oldest  structures  in  the  world. 
The  date  which  Lepslus  claims  is 
joit  three  thousand  /our  hundred 
ytm  earlier  ; — longer  than  the  in- 
t«rf  al  from  the  Flood  to  the  present 
dav,  according  to  the  longest  com- 
potation  I 

And  now,  gentle  reader,  do  you 
fed  at  all  clear  vho  built  the  Pynp- 

and  ithen  f  If  not,  you  may 
^pue  youraelf  Uie  trouble  of  learning 
^>ic^jphio9,  or,  what  we  have  found 
a  iQDoh  harder  matter,  wading 
WQgh  the  four  volumes  of  Bun- 

<i£gyptens  Btelle.'  Every 
of  evidence  has  been  care- 
%  conected  in  this  article;  if  it 

to  nothing,  you  con  make 
^!|^*^  more  of  it  by  hnndng  it 
^*^'^>Q9a  a  maze  of  hypothesis  and 
^JI^^ttiiQs.  Of  the  numerous  smaller 
frranuda,  still  less  is  known  than 
0*  tU  famous  three ;  yet  round  the 

a of  these   hoary  structures 
Bunsen  persuades  himself 
that  be  has  woven,  so  firmly  as 
^Ter  to  be  removed,  a  history  to 
uis  effect : 
Van  was  created  in  the  year  B.a 

TOU  XOIT.  Sb 


10,7B2,  when  every  thing  north  of 
the  Alps  was  an  open  sea,  the  Fral 
Mountains  standing  up  as  an  island, 
and  Britannia  not  having  jet  ari^^n 
from  out  the  azure  mam.  After 
five  thousand  yenres  the  '^earliest 
poUrisntion  of  religious  conscious- 
ness issued  in  that  formation  of 
pure  agglutinatii^  speech,  which 
was  the  eastern  polarisation  of 
Sinism" — a  piece  of  information 
doubtless  very  intelligible  and  com- 
forting to  the  Vioar  of  Broadchallce, 
who  is  learned  in  Welsh  as  well  ns  Ger- 
man, though  a  trifle  hazy  to  our  less 
^agglutinative"  English  intellect. 

Man  was  froze  out"  of  his 
paradise  by  a  convulsion  of  nature, 
in  the  eleven  thousandth  year  of  his 
existence,  and  sent  wandering,  like 
the  market  gardeners  about  London 
in  a  severe  winter.  This  was  the 
Flood,  not  extending  to  Egypt,  which 
had  been  peopled  a  thousand  years 
before,  direct  IVom  Eden,  yet,  never- 
theless, with  Osirian  idolaters.  From 
9086  B.C.  to  7281,  a  dvnasty  of  sa- 
cerdotal kioffs  reignea  over  the 
E<];yptians,  followed  by  elective,  and 
then  by  hereditary  princes,  down  to 
8648,  when  Menes  (whom  Mfinetho, 
and  all  other  authorities,  declare  to 
be  tlie  first  human  king  after  the 
gods  and  demigods)  became  sole 
monarch.  To  the  fourth  dynasty 
from  him  (no.  3229)  belonged 
Cheops  and  Ceplirenes,  with  the 
two  larger  Pyramids ;  and  to  the 
end  of  the  sixth  (n.o.  2007)  Nitocris 
and  the  third.  Jacob  came  into 
Egy])t  two  hundred  years  Inter,  but 
his  descendants  were  not  reduced 
into  bondage  till  1026  n.o.,  and  the 
Exodus  took  place  in  1820,  after  a 
sojourn  of  1434  years  in  the  land  of 
Ham !  There  now  I  Let  us  draw 
breath ;  all  this  out  of  the  undated, 
speechless  Pyramids!  not  only  icho 
huilt  them^  and  when^  but  the  when 
and  where  of  mankind  for  cdxtoen 
thousand  years  before  either  of 
them  was  thought  ofl  Lord  Bur- 
leigh's shake  of  the  head  was  no- 
thing to  this. 

Such  is  the  stuff  which  an  Eng- 
lish clergyman  has  been  flaunting 
in  the  face  of  a  decent  Christian 
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public  as  more  anthentio  tlian  IToly 
Writ;  tboagh,  as  soon  as  his  glove 
is  taken  up,  and  he  is  brought  into 
court,  he  scrcAiins  oat  that  be  is 
persecated  for  another  man's  writ- 
ings. Nol  if  Dr.  Williaina  did  not 
mean  to  ooncnr  with  Boron  Bnn- 
sen,  he  should  not  have  pervaded 
his  theories  with  such  unqualified 
laudation^  and  taunts  of  orthodox 
writers.  The  Holy  Scriptures  are 
far  too  serious  a  matter  to  be 
trifled  with  by  a  clerical  revieww^ 
Moreover,  it  is  still  open  to  him 
to  abjure  Bunsen  and  believe  bis 
Bible.  Kot  a  hair  of  his  head,  not 
a  tithe-pig  of  his  benefice,  will  be 
touched,  if  he  declare  in  proper 
form  that  the  romance  he  has  pub- 
lished is  not  his  own  opinion  and 
teaching.  It  may  be  hard  for  a  soul 
so  enlightened  to  submit  to  Moses 
and  Dr.  Lushington,  but  there  is  also 
Sir  Oornewall  Lewis,  who,  after  a 
really  critical  and  scholarlike  ex- 
amtnatiop,  declares  there  is  no  evi- 
deoce  for  any  building  in  Egypt — 
no,  not  the  Pyramids — anterior  to 
Solomon's  Temple,  ao.  1012* 

Evidence  assuredly  there  is  none. 
The  case  is  amply  this:  we  may 
conjecture  the  oldest  Pyramid  to  be 
of  the  age  of  Abraham,  say  2100 
B.O. ;  any  earlier  date  is  worthy 
only  of  the  ^Arabian  Nights.' 
The  strongest  grounds,  moreover, 
of  this  conjecture,  are  cut  away  by 
the  Egyptologist^  when  they  reject 
the  astronomical  indications,  and 
deny  a  pre-idolatrous  origin.  If 
the  absence  of  sculpture  can  be  re- 
conciled with  a  contemporaneous 
idolatry,  and  Ohufu  is  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  tombs  of  Ghizeh 
and  Benihassan,  the  argument  be- 
comes fiery  strong  for  a  much  later 
date.  There  is  no  trace  of  any  idol- 
atrous building  in  Lower  Egypt  be- 
fore the  Theban  Ainosia,  who,  ac- 
cording to  an  inscription  yet  re- 
maining in  the  quarry,  built  the 
temple  of  Phthah  at  Memphis,  in 
the  twenty-second  year  of  his  reign. 
The  Egyptologists  choose  to  con- 
sider this  a  rebuilding  after  the 
Shepherd  desolation ;  but  the  Shep- 


herds are  a  myth,  unknown  to  the 
monuments  as  to  the  Bible  and 
to  Herodotus.  Then,  too,  the  ar- 
gument for  unity  of  design  comes 
seriously  into  play ;  only,  instead 
of  carrying  the  Sphinx  back  to 
Gheops,  it  will  bring  Cheops  down 
to  the  Sphinx.  The  monster  is  un- 
questionably of  Theban  origin,  and 
was  probably  constructed  in  the 
early  part  of  the  Eighteenth  Dy- 
nasty as  a  monument  to  the  New 
monarchy.  In  that  case,  the  Second 
Pyramid  may  be  the  oldest  (as 
Bunsen  thinks),  and  Amosis  may 
be  Shafhi  or  Uhabryis,  its  founder. 
Ohufu  and  Mencheres  may  be  suc- 
cessors or  colleagues,  and  Nitocrit 
may  be  the  regent  sister  of  Thothmea 
III.,  whom  Wilkinson  calls  Amnn- 
neitgori^  snd  Lepsiiis.  Nnmt  Am'ni, 
For  ourselves,  we  incline  to  the 
queen  of  Psammaticus  as  at  least  the 
second  founder  of  the  Third  (or 
rosy-faced  )  Pyramid ;  and  if  one  was 
rebuilt  in  this  age  of  archaic  resto- 
ration, why  not  the  others  also? 
Taking  this,  the  latest  date,  the 
Pyramids  will  still  be  the  oldest 
monuments  in  existence,  and  the 
IM  of  the  Seven  Wonders  of  the 
world.  Surely  we  may  be  content 
with  so  marvellous  an  antiquity, 
without  following  the  Prussian  en- 
thusiasts in  their  attempt  to  onU 
Manetho  Jlanetho,  As  a  questioa 
of  critical  evidence,  there  is  abso- 
lutely nothing  in  their  speculations 
to  determine,  one  way  or  the  other, 
the  problems  that  were  insoluble  to 
Herodotus.  One  or  two  interestiog 
coincidences  between  the  names  in 
Egyptian  legend  and  the  interpreta- 
tion from  the  monuments  (gennine 
or  fictitious)  is  the  utmost  yet  at- 
tained to.  To  set  up  these  scraps 
and  guesses  against  the  authority 
of  such  a  history  as  the  book  of 
Genesis,  is,  from  a  purely  literaiy 
point  of  view,  simply  ridiculovs. 
To  place  them  against  the  authenti- 
city and  inspiration  of  the  Mosdo 
writings,  attested  in  the  New  Tes« 
tament  even  more  strongly  than  is 
the  Old,  is  an  offence  to  our  oom* 
mon  Christianity. 


*  *  Astronomy  of  the  Anoienta.' 
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KXTRACr  FBOX  THB  DIAET  OF  AN  ENGLISH  OmCEB  VRMSKKT  WITH 
TIUC  CONFEDERATE  ABMT. 


June  20  (Saturday),  —  Armed 
with  letters  of  introd  action  from 
the  Secrelary-at-War  for  Grenerals 
Lee  and  Longstreet,  I  letl  Kiob- 
mond  at  6  a.m^  to  join  the  Vir- 
ginian army.  I  was  aooompanied 
by  a  sergeant  of  the  Signal  Ck>rp8, 
sent  by  my  kind  friend  ifnjor  Nor- 
ris,  for  the  purpose  of  aflsisting  me 
in  getting  on. 

We  took  the  train  as  far  as  Ool- 
pepper,  and  arrived  there  at  5.30 
pjt,  after  having  changed  cars  at 
Gordonsville,   near  which  place  I 
observed  an  enormous  pile  of  excel- 
lent rifles  rotting  in  the  open  air. 
These  had  been  captured  at  Ohancel- 
loTBTille ;  but  the  Confederates  have 
already  such  a  superabundant  stock 
of  rifles  that  apparently  they  can  af- 
ford to  let  them  spoil.    The  weather 
WIS  quite  oool  after  the  rain  of  last 
night    The  country  through  which 
wepaned  bad  been  in  the  enemy's 
hands  last  year,  and  was  evacuated 
by  them  after  the  battles  before 
Biehmond;  but  at  that  time  it  was 
iK)t  their  custom  to  burn,  destroy, 
and  devastate  —  everything  look^ 
gnen  and  beautifhl,  and  did  not  in 
the  least  give  one  the  idea  of  a  hot 

^'^^h'SL  late  daring  raid,  the  Federal 
^^oeral  Stoneman  crossed  this  roil- 
'('•'Itaod  destroyed  a  small  portion 
^  i^  burned  a  few  buildings,  and 
Pnie^ated  to  within  three  miles  of 
^iohnsoDd ;  but  Ito  and  bis  men  were 
>P  iQoh  a  hurry  that  they  had  not 
^  to  do  much  serious  harm. 

Colpepper  was,  until  five  days  agou 
^o^hMquarters  of  Generals  Lee  and 
I^iQgMreet ;  but  since  Ewell's  recap- 
^  of  WInohester,  the  whole  army 
^  advanced  with  rapidity,  and  it 
^  my  object  to  catch  it  up  as 
m  possible. 

On  arriving '  at  Culpepper,  my 
Krgeaot  handed  me  over  to  another 
"•jniridon  of  Major  Norris,  with 


orders  from  that  officer  to  supply 
me  with  a  horse,  and  take  me  him- 
self to  Join  Mr.  Lawley,  who  had 
passed  through  for  the  same  pur- 
pose as  myselr  three  days  before. 

Sergeant  Norris,  my  new  cha- 
peron, is  cousin  to  Mijor  Norris, 
and  is  a  capital  fellow.  Before  the 
war  he  was  a  gentleman  of  good 
means  in  Maryland,  and  was  accns- 
turned  to  a  lite  of  luxury;  he  now 
lives  the  life  of  a  private  soldier 
with  perfect  contentment,  and  is 
utterly  indififerent  to  civilisation 
and  comfort.  Although  he  was  un- 
well when  I  arrived,  and  it  was 
pouring  with  rain,  he  proposed  that 
we  should  start  at  onoe — 6  p.m.  I 
agreed,  and  we  did  so.  Our  horses 
had  both  sore  backs,  were  both  un- 
fed, except  on  gross,  and  mine  was 
deficient  of  a  shoe.  They  neverthe- 
less travelled  well,  and  we  reached 
a  hamlet  called  Woodville,  fifteen 
miles  distant,  at  9.80.  We  had  great 
difficnlty  in,  procuring  shelter,  bat 
at  length  we  overcame  the  inhos- 
pitality  of  a  native,  who  gave  us  a 
feed  of  com  for  our  horses,  and  a 
blanket  on  the  floor  for  ourselves. 

June  21  (Sunday), — We  got  the 
horse  shod  with  some  delay,  and 
after  refreshing  the  animals  with 
corn  and  ourselves  with  bacon,  we 
effected  a  start  at  8.16  a.ic.  We 
experienced  considerable  difficulty 
in  carrying  my  small  saddle-bags 
and  knapsack,  on  account  of  the 
state  of  our  horses*  backs.  Mine 
was  not  very  bad,  but  that  of  Nor- 
ris was  in  a  horrid  state.  We  had 
not  travelled  more  than  a  few  miles 
when  the  latter  animal  cast  a  shoe, 
which  took  us  an  hour  to  replace  at 
a  village  called  Sperryville.  The 
country  is  really  magnificent,  but 
as  it  bos  supported  two  large  armies 
for  two  years,  it  is  now  completely 
cleaned  ouL     It  is  abnost  nnoulti- 
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vatedy  and  no  animals  are  grazing 
where  there  used  to  be  hundreds. 
All  fenoes  have  been  destroyed,  and 
numberless  farms  burnt,  the  chim- 
neys alone  left  standing.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  depict  and  impossible  to 
exaggerate  the  sufferings  which  this 
])art  of  Virginia  has  undergone.  But 
the  ravages  of  war  have  not  been 
able  to  destroy  the  beauties  of  ror 
lure — the  verdure  is  charming,  the 
trees  magnificent,  the  country  undn- 
lating,  and  the  Blue  Bidge  moun- 
tains form  the  background. 

Being  Sunday,  we  met  about 
thirty  negroes  going  to  church, 
wonderfully  smartly  dressed,  some 
(both  male  and  female)  riding  on 
horseback  and  others  in  waggons; 
but  Mr.  Norris  informs  me  that  two 
years  ago  we  should  have  numbered 
thiMn  by  hundreds. 

We  soon  began  to  catch  up  the 
sick  and  broken  down  men  of  the 
army,  but  not  in  great  nnmbera; 
most  of  them  were  well  shod,  though 
I  saw  two  without  shoes. 

After  crossing  a  gap  in  the  Blue 
Kidge  range,  we  reached  Front 
Royal  at  5  p.11.,  and  we  were  now 
in  the  well-known  Shenandoah  Val- 
ley—the  scene  of  Jackson^s  oe1e« 
brated  campaigns.  Front  Boyal  is 
a  pretty  little  place,  and  was  the 
theatre  of  one  of  the  earliest  fights 
in  the  war,  which  was  commenced 
by  a  Mairland  regiment  of  Confe- 
derates, who,  as  Mr.  Norris  observed, 
jumped  on  to''  a  Federal  regiment 
from  tlie  same  state,  and  whipped  it 
badly."  Since  tliat  time  the  vilkge 
has  changed  hands  continually,  a:^ 
was  visited  by  the  Federals  only  a 
few  days  previous  to  Ewoirs  rapid 
advance  ten  days  ago. 

After  immense  trouble  we  pro- 
cured a  feed  of  com  for  the  horses, 
and,  to  Mr.  Norris*s  astonishment,  I 
was  impudent  enough  to  get  food 
for  ourselves  by  appealing  to  the 
kind  feeliogs  of  two  go^-looking 
female  citizens  of  Front  Royal,  who^ 
during  our  sapper,  entertained  ns 
by  stories  of  (lie  manner  they  an- 
noyed the  northern  soldiers  by  dis- 
a£;reeable  allusiona  to  "Stonewall 
Jacktfon.'* 


We  started  again  at  6  80,  and 
crossed  two  branches  of  the  Shen- 
andoah River,  a  broad  and  raiud 
stream.  But  the  railway  and  car- 
riage bridges  having  been  destroyed, 
we  had  to  ford  it ;  and  as  the  water 
was  deep,  we  were  only  just  able  to 
accomplish  tbe  passage.  The  sol- 
diers, of  whom  there  were  a  num- 
ber with  us,  took  off  their  tron»e» 
and  held  their  rifles  and  ammauition 
above  their  heads. 

Soon  afterwards  oar  horsee  became 
very  legweary;  for  although  the 
weather  had  been  cool,  the  roads 
were  muddy  and  hard  upon  them. 

At  8.30  we  came  up  with  P^nder^a 
Division  encamped  on  the  sides 
of  hills,  illuminated  with  innu- 
merable camp-fires,  which  looked 
very  picturesque.  After  passing, 
through  about  two  miles  of  bi- 
vouacs we  begged  for  sheltor  in  tbe 
hayloft  of  a  Mr.  Mason ;  we  tamed 
our  horses  into  a  field,  and  foand 
our  hayloll  most  luxurious  after 
forty-six  miles  ride  at  a  foot^s  pace. 

Stonewall  Jackson  is  considered 
a  regular  demigod  in  thia  country. 

June  22  (ifoniZay).— We  atorted 
without  food  or  corn  at  6.30 
and  soon  became  entangled  with 
Pender^a  Division  on  its  Ime  of 
march,  which  delayed  us  a  g(iod 
deal  My  poor  brute  of  a  horse  also 
took  this  opportunity  of  throwing 
two  more  shoes,  which  we  found  it 
impossible  to  replace,  all  the  black- 
smith's shops  having  been  premd  by 
the  troops. 

The  soldiers  of  thia  Division  aio 
a  remarkably  fine  body  of  ipeii, 
and  look  quite  seasoned  and  readj 
for  any  work,  liiieir  clothing  it 
serviceable,  so  also  are  their  hwjKB\ 
but  there  is  the  naual  utter  absenoe 
of  uniformity  as  to  ooloor  aad 
shape  of  Uieir  garments  and  liata: 
grey  of  all  shades  and  brown  olotli- 
ing  with  felt  hats  predominate 
Tbe  Oonfederato  troope  are  noir 
entirely  armed  with  excellent  rifle^ 
mostly  Enfields.  When  they  first 
turned  out,  they  were  in  tbe  habit 
of  wearing  numerous  revolvers  and 
bowie-knivea.  Greneral  Lee  is  said 
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to  have  mfldly  remarked,  "Gentle-  Shortly    Afh&rwards,    I  presented 
men,  I  think  yon  -will  ^od  an  En-  myself  to  Mr.  Lawley,  with  whom  I 
field   rifle,  a  bayonet,   and   sixty  became  immediately  (rreat  friends, 
rounds  of  ammunition  as  mnch  as  He  introduced  me  to  General  Ohil- 
yon  can  conveniently  carry  in  the  ton,  the  Adjatant-General  of  the 
way  of  arms,*'    They  laoghed  and  army,  to  Gulonel  Oole,  the  Quarter- 
thonght  they  knew  better;  but  the  master-General,   to   Gaptain  Ven- 
nx-shooters  and  bowie-knives  gra-  ablee,  and  other  officers  of  General 
dually  disappeared,  and  now  none  Lee's  8taff;  and  he  snggested,  as 
are   to   be  seen   among  the  in-  the  lieadqnarters  were  so  basy  and 
fantry.  crowded,  that  he  and  I  should  rido 
The  artillery  horses  are  in  poor  to  Winchester  at  onca,  and  after- 
condition,  and  only  get  3  lb.  of  wards  ask  for  hospitality  from  the 
com  a-day.    The  artillery  is  of  all  less  busy  Staff  of  General  Long- 
kinds — Parrotta,    Napoleons,    rifled  street.    I  was  also  introduced  to 
and  smooth  bores,  all  shapes  and  Gaptain  Schreibert  of  the  Prussian 
sizes;  most  of  them  bear  the  letters  army,  who  is  a  guest  sometimes 
U.S.,  showing  that  they  hare  changed  of  General  Lee  and  sometimes  of 
maflters.  General  Stuart  of  the  cavalry.  He 
The  colours  of  the  regiments  difler  bad  been  present  at  one  of  Uie  late 
from  the  blue  battle-flags  I  saw  with  severe  cavalry  skirmishes,  whidi 
Bragg's  army.   They  are  generally  have  been  of  constant  occurrence 
red,  with  a  blue  St.  Andrew's  Gross  since  the  sudden  advance  of  this 
showing  the  stars.     This  pattern  army.    This  advance  has  been  so 
is  said  to  have  been  invented  by  admirably  timed  as  to  allow  of  the 
General  Joseph  Johnston,  as  not  so  capture  of  Winchester,  with  its  Ynn- 
liable  to  be  mistaken  for  the  Yan-  kee  frarrison  and  stores,  and  at  the 
kee  flag.     The   new  Gonfederate  same  time  of  the  seizure  of  the  gaps 
flag  has  evidently  been  adopted  of  the  Blue  Ridge  range.   All  the 
frm  this  battle- flag,  as  it  is  called,  officers  were  speaking  with  regret 
Host  of  the  colours  in  this  Divi-  of  the  severe  wound  received  in 
swo  bear  the  names  Manassas,  Fre-  this  skinnish  by  Major  Von  Borke, 
(lericksburg.  Seven  Pines,  Harper's  another  Prussian,  but  now  in  the 
Ferry,  Ghancellorsville,  Ac.  Gonfederate  States  service,  and  aide- 

I  saw  no  stragglers  during  the  de-camp  to  Jeb  Stuart 
time  I  was  with  Pender's  Division ;      After  eating  some  breakfast,  I^w- 

bot  ilthongh  the  Virginian  army  ley  and  I  ro<le  ten  miles  into  Win- 

wtihily  does  get  over  a  deal  of  Chester.   My  horse,  minus  his  fore- 

sroond,  yet  they  move  at  a  slow  shoes,  showed  simis  of  great  fatigue, 

^nggmg  pace,  and  are  evidently  but  we  struggle  into  Winchester 

^  good  marchers  generally.   As  at  5  i'.m.,  where  I  was  fortunate 

Mr.  Korris  observed  to  me,  "  Before  enough  to  procure  shoes  for  the 

tMsvar  we  were  a  lazy  set  of  devils;  horse,  and,  by  Lawley's  introdnc- 

OQT  niggers  worked   for  u«»,  and  tion,  admirable  quarters  for  both  of 

^  of  Qs  ever  dreamt  of  walking,  us  at  the  house  of  the  hospitable 


We  reached   Berryville   (eleven  ed  seven  months  before,  and  who 

nfle^  at  9  A.M.   The  headquarters  was  charmed  to  see  bim.   Her  two 

G^tieral  Lee  are  a  few  hundred  nieces,  who  are  as  agreeable  as  they 

Jftnii  beyond  this  place.   Just  be-  are  good-looking,  gave  us  a  miserable 

W  getting  there,  1  saw  a  general  picture  of  the  three  captivities  they 

officer  of  handsome  appearance,  who  have  experieneed  under  the  Federal 

iDut,  I  knew  from  description,  be  commandere  Banks,  Shields,  and  Mil- 

the  Oonmuinder-in-chief ;  but  as  he  roy. 

was  evidently  engaged  I  did  not  The  nnf  nrtunnte  town  of  Winches- 
Join  him,  although  I  gave  my  letter  ter  seems  to  have  been  made  a  regu- 
of  introdoetion  to  one  of  his  Sta£  lar  shattlecoek  of  by  tlie  ooutendiiig 


Mrs.  ,  with  whom  he  had  lodg- 
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anniea.  Stonewall  Jaic^raon  rescaed 
it  once,  and  last  Sonday  week  his 
saccessor,  G^eral  Swell,  drove  oat 
Milroy.  The  name  of  Mikoy  is 
always  associated  with  that  of  Bnt- 
ler,  and  liis  rale  in  Winchester 
seems  to  have  been  somewhat  simi- 
lar to  that  of  his  illustrious  rival  in 
New  Orleans.  Should  either  of  these 
two  individuals  fall  alive  into  the 
hands  of  the  Confederates,  I  imagine 
that  Jeff  Davis  himself  would  be  un- 
able to  save  their  lives,  even  if  he 
were  disposed  to  do  so. 

Before  leaving  Richmond,  I  heard 
every  one  expressing  regret  that 
Milroy  should  have  escaped,  as  the 
recapture  of  Winchester  seemed  to 
be  incomplete  without  him.  More 
than  four  thousand  of  his  men  were 
taken  in  the  two  forts  which  overlook 
the  town,  and  which  were  carried  bv 
assault  by  a  Louisianian  brigade  with 
trifling  loss. 

The  joy  of  the  unfortunate  inha- 
bitants may  easily  be  conceived 
nt  this  sudden  and  unexpected  re- 
lief from  their  last  captivity,  which 
had  lasted  six  months.  Daring  the 
whole  of  this  time  they  could  not 
legally  buy  an  article  of  provisions 
without  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
which  they  magnanimously  refused  to 
do. 

They  were  unable  to  hear  a  word 
of  their  male  relations  or  friends, 
who  were  all  in  the  Southern  army ; 
they  were  shut  up  in  their  houses 
after  8  p.m.,  and  sometimes  deprived 
of  light:  part  of  our  kind  enter- 
tainer's nouse  was  forciblv  occupied 
by  a  vulgar,  ignorant,  and  low-born 
Federal  officer,  ei-devant  driver  of  a 
street  car ;  and  they  were  constantly 
subjected  to  the  most  humiliating  in- 
sults, on  pretence  of  searching  the 
house  for  arms,  documents,  &c. 

To  my  surprise,  however,  these 
ladies  spoke  of  the  enemy  with 
less  violence  and  rancour  than  al- 
most any  other  ladies  I  had  met 
with  during  my  travels  through 
tbe  whole  Southern  Confederacy. 
When  I  told  them  so,  they  replied 
that  they  who  had  seen  many  men 
shot  down  in  the  streets  before 
their  own  eyes  knew  what  thej 


were  talking  about,  which  othe: 
and  more  exdtod  Southern  womei 
did  not. 

Swell's  Division  is  in  front  ao( 
across  the  Potomac,  and  before  '. 
left  headquarters   this  morning 
saw  Longstreet's  corps  beginning  U 
follow  in  the  same  direction. 

June  28  (Tuesday). — ^Lawley  am 
I  went  to  inspect  the  site  of  Mr 
Mason's  (the  SooUiem  ComQii» 
doner  in  London)  once  preth 
house  —  a  melancholy  scene.  Ii 
had  been  charmingly  situated  neai 
the  outskirts  of  the  town,  and  bj 
all  accounts  must  have  been  a  de- 
lightful little  place.  When  Lawlej 
saw  it  seven  months  ago,  it  w« 
then  only  a  ruin;  but  since  thai 
time  Northern  vengeance  (as  direct 
ed  by  General  Milroy)  has  satiatec 
itself  by  destroying  almost  the  vei^ 
foundations  of  the  house  of  tbu 
arch-traitor  as  they  call  him.  Liter 
ally  not  one  stone  remains  stand- 
ing upon  another;  and  the  dilri 
seems  to  have  been  carted  away, 
for  there  is  now  a  big  hole  when 
the  principal  part  of  the  house 
stood.  Troops  have  evidently  beei 
encamped  upon  the  ground,  whicli 
was  strewed  with  fragments  of 
Yankee    clothing,  accoutrementa 

I  understand  that  Winohestei 
used  to  be  a  most  agreeable  Httk 
town,  and  its  society  eztremdj 
pleasant  Many  of  its  houses  arc 
now  destroyed  or  converted  intc 
hospitals;  the  rest  look  miseraUc 
and  dilapidated.  Its  female  in- 
habitants (for  the  able-bodied  males 
are  all  absent  in  tbe  army)  arc 
familiar  with  the  bloody  i^itiei 
of  war.  As  many  as  5000  wounded 
have  been  accommodated  here  at 
one  time.  All  the  ladies  are  ao- 
customed  to  the  bursting  of  sheOs 
and  the  sight  of  fighting,  and  all 
are  turned  into  hospital  nurses  or 
cooks. 

From  the  utter  impoasibirity  of 
procuring  com,  I  was  forced  to  take 
the  horses  out  grazing  a  mile  be- 
yond the  town  for  four  hours  in 
the  morning  and  two  in  the  after* 
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noon.  As  od6  mustn't  lose  sight  of  have  always  observed  that  Southern 
them  for  a  moment,  this  oconpieid  me  Irishmen  make  excellent  ^  Rebe," 
all  daj,  while  Lawley  wrote  in  the  and  have  no  sort  of  somple  in  kill- 
honseu  ing  as  many  of  their  Northern 

In  the  evening  we  went  to  Tisit  brethren  as  they  possibly  can. 

two  woonded  officers  in  Mrs.  's     I  observed  to^ay  many  new 

boose,  a  mi^or  and  a  captain  in  the  Yankee  graves,  which  the  deaths 
Lonisianian  Brigade  which  stormed  among  the  captives  are  constantly 
the  forts  hist  Sunday  week.  I  am  increasing.  Wooden  head-posts  are 
afraid  the  captain  will  die.  Both  pot  at  each  grave,  on  which  is 
are  shot  through  the  body,  bat  are  written,  An  Unknown  Soldier, 
cheery.  They  served  under  Stone-  U.S.A.  Died  of  wounds  received 
wall  Jackson  until  his  death,  and  upon  the  field  of  battle,  June  21,  22, 
they  venerate  his  name,  though  or  28,  1868.'* 
tbey  both  agree  that  he  has  ^t  an  A  sentry  stopped  me  to-day  as  I 
efficient  successor  in  Ewell,  his  for-  was  going  out  of  town,  and  when  I 
mer  oompauion  in  arms;  and  they  showed  him  my  pass  from  General 
oonfirmed  a  great  deal  of  -what  Chilton,  he  replied  with  great  firm* 
General  Johnston  had  told  me  as  ness,  but  with  perfect  courtesy, 
to  Jackson  having  been  so  much  I'm  extremely  sorry,  sir,  but  if 
indebted  to  Ewell  for  several  of  you  were  tJie  Secretary  of  War,  or 
his  victories.  They  gave  us  an  nni-  Jeff  Davis  himself,  you  couldn't 
mated  account  of  the  spirits  and  feel-  pass  without  a  passport  from  the 
ing  of  the  army.  Provost-MiwshaL'* 

At  no  period  of  the  war,  they 
say,  have  the  men  been  so  well      June  25  (Thursday), — ^We  took 

equipped,  so  well  clothed,  so  eager  leave  of  Mrs.          and  her  hospi- 

fbr  a  fight,  or  so  confident  of  suo-  table  family,  and  started  at  10  a.m.  to 
CMS — a  veiy  different  state  of  af-  overtake  Generals  Lee  and  Long- 
f^ri  from  that  which  characterised  street,  who  are  supposed  to  be  cross- 
the  Maryland  invasion  of  last  year,  ing  the  Potomac  at  Williamsport 
when  half  of  the  army  were  bare-  Before  we  had  got  more  than  a  few 
footed  stragglers,  and  many  of  the  re^  miles  on  our  way,  we  began  to  meet 
mainder  unwilling  and  reluctant  to  horses  and  oxen,  the  first  fruits  of 
cross  the  Potomac.  Ewell's  advance  into  Pennsylvania. 

Miss  —  told  me  to-day  that  The  weather  was  cool  and  showery, 
dandng  and  horse-racing  are  for-  and  all  went  swimmingly  for  the  fii^ 
bidden  by  the  Episcopal  Church  in  fourteen  miles,  when  we  caught  up 
this  port  of  Virginia.  M^Laws'  division,  which  belongs  to 

Longstreet^s  corps. 

June  2i  (  Wedneiday). — Lawley  b^  As  my  horse  about  this  time  be- 
ing  in  weak  health,  we  determined  to  gan  to  show  signs  of  fatigue,  and 
spend  another  day  with  our  kind  as  Lawley's  pickaxed  most  alarm- 
irienda  in  Wincheeteiw  ingly,  we  turned  them  into  some 

I  took  the  horses  out  again  for  clover  to  graze,  whilst  we  watched 
dx  hours  to  graze,  and  made  ao-  two  brigades  pass  along  the  road, 
qnaintance  wiu  two  Irishmen,  who  They  ore  commanded,  I  think,  by 
gave  me  some  cut  grass  and  salt  for  Semmes  and  Barksdale,*  and^  are 
the  horsea.  One  of  these  men  had  composed  of  Georgians,  Mississip- 
served  and  had  been  wounded  in  pians^  and  South  Carolinians.  They 
the  Southern  army.  I  remarked  to  marched  very  well,  and  there  was 
him  that  he  must  have  killed  lots  no  attempt  at  straggling ;  quite  a 
of  his  own  countrymen,  to  whidi  different  state  of  things  from  John- 
he  replied,  ^Ob  yes,  but  faix  they  ston'smen  in 'Mississippi.  All  w&cb 
most  all  take  it  as  it  comes."   I  well  shod  and  efficiently  clothed. 


^  Barktdale  was  killed,  and  Semmes  wooaded.  at  the  battle  of  Gettvtbure. 
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In  rear  of  each  re^ment  were  from 
20  to  30  negro  sla^ee^  and  a  certain 
nmnber  of  nnarmed  men  carrjing 
stretchers  and  wearing  in  their  hata 
the  red  badges  of  the  ambnlanoe 
corps this  is  an  exoellent  institu- 
tion, for  it  prerents  nnwonnded  men 
falling  ont  on  iiretence  of  taking 
wounded  to  the  rear.  The  knap- 
sacks of  the  men  still  bear  the 
names  of  the  Massachusetts,  Ver- 
mont, New  Jersey,  or  other  regi- 
ments to  which  tbSey  originally  be- 
longed. There  were  about  20  wag- 
gons to  each  brigade,  most  of  which 
were  marked  U.S.,  and  each  of 
these  brigades  was  about  2800 
strong.  There  ore  four  brigades  in 
M^Laws's  division.  All  the  men 
seemed  in  the  highest  spirits,  and 
were  cheering  and  yelling  most  voci- 
ferously. 

We  reached  Hartinsburg  (twenty^ 
two  miles)  at  6  p.m.,  by  which  time 
my  horse  nearly  broke  down,  and  I 
was  forced  to  get  off  and  walk.  Mar- 
tinsburg  and  this  part  of  Virginia  is 
supposed  to  be  more  Unionist  than 
Southern ;  however,  many  of  the 
women  went  through  the  form  of 
cheering  M^Laws's  division  as  it 
passed.  I  daresay  they  would  per- 
form the  some  ceremony  in  honour  of 
the  Yankees  to-morrow. 

Three  miles  beyond  Martinsborg 
we  were  forced  by  the  state  of  our 
horses  to  insist  upon  receiving  the 
unwilling  hospitality  of  a  very  early 
native,  who  was  evidently  Unionist  in 
his  proclivities.  We  were  obliged  to 
turn  our  horses  into  a  field  to  graze 
during  the  night.  This  is  most  daor 
geroUB,  for  the  Confederate  soldier,  hi 
spite  of  his  many  virtues,  is,  as  a  rule, 
the  most  incorrigible  hoiae-stealer  in 
the  world. 

June  20  {Friday), — got  up  a 
little  before  davlight,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  drenobinff  rain,  I  se- 
cured our  horses,  whi<3i,  to  my  in- 
tense Telief,  were  present  But  my 
horse  showed  a  ba<«  rapidly  getting 
worse,  and  both  looked  ^^mean  "  to  a 
degree. 

Lawley  being  ilL  he  declined  start- 
ing in  the  rain,  and  oar  host  became 


more  and  more  surly  when  we 
stated  our  intention  of  remaining 
with  him.  However,  tiie  sight  or 
real  gold  instead  of  Ck)nfederate 
paper,  or  even  greenbacks,  eoothed 
him  wonderfully,  and  he  fomisbed 
us  with  some  breakfast  All  this 
■time  M'Laws's  division  was  pa«fi- 
4ng  the  door,  but  so  strict  was  the 
^liedpline,  that  the  only  man  wlio 
loafed  in  was  immediately  poonecd 
upon  and  carried  away  captive.  At 
2  P.M.,  the  weather  having  become 
a  Httlo  clearer,  we  made  a  start,  but 
under  very  unpromising  oiroom- 
stanoes.  Lfcwlejr  wa^  so  ill  that  he 
conld  hardly  ride;  bis  horse  was 
most  unsafe,  and  had  oast  a  shoe; 
— ^iny  animal  was  in  such  a  miser- 
able state  that  I  had  not  the  inhn- 
nanity  to  ride  him ;— Imt,  by  the 
assistance  of  his  tidl,  I  managed  to 
struggle  through  the  deep  mud  and 
wet.  We  soon  became  ^ntansled 
with  M^Laws's  diviMon,  and  reached 
the  Potomac,  a  distance  of  nine 
miles  and  a  half,  at  6  p.il;  the 
river  is  both  wide  and  deep,  aiid  in 
fording  it  (for  which  purfKi^  I  was 
obliged  to  mount)  we  ooaldn't  keep 
our  legs  out  of  the  water. 

The  little  town  of  Williamsport  fs 
t>n  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  and 
we  were  now  in  Maryland. 

We  had  the  mortification  to  learn 
that  (Generals  Lee  and  Longstreet 
had  quitted  Williamsport  thia  morn- 
ing at  11  o^clock,  and  were  there- 
fore obliged  to  toil  on  to  Hagers- 
town,  six  miles  farther.  This  latter 
place  is  evidently  by  no  means 
Rebel  in  its  sentiments,  fbr  all  the 
houses  wore  shut  up,  and  many 
apparently  abandoned.  The  few  na- 
tives that  were  about  stared  at  the 
troops  with  sulky  indifference. 

After  passing  through  Hagen- 
town,  we  could  obtain  no  certain 
infonnation  of  the  wliereabonts  of 
the  two  generals,  nor  conld  we  get 
any  willing  hoepitaility  from  any^ 
one;  but  at  9  p.m.,  our  horses  being 
quite  exhausted,  we  forced  oorselTes 
into  the  house  of  a  Butchraaa,  who 
'became  a  little  more  civil  at  the 
sight  of  gold,  although  the  assur- 
ance that  we  were  EngHsh  travel* 
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leiB,  and  not  Bebel^  had  prodnoed  no 
cfieot.  I  had  walked  to-day,  in  mad 
and  rain,  seventeen  miles,  and  I  dared 
not  take  off  my  solitary  pair  of  boots, 
becaoBo  I  knew  I  ilioold  never  get 
them  on  again. 

June  27  (Satnrd^tp.) — ^Lawley  was 
•0  ill  this  morning  that  he  couldn't 
posttbly  ride;  I  therefore  moanted 
his  horao  a  little  before  daybreak, 
and  started  in  search  of  the  generals. 
After  riding  eight  miles,  I  came  ap 
with  General  Longstreet,  at  6.80  a.il, 
and  was  only  just  in  time,  as  he  was 
on  the  point  of  moving.  Both  he 
and  his  Btaff  were  most  kind,  when 
I  introdaoed  myself  and  stated  my 
difficulties;  he  arranged  that  an  am- 
bolanoe  should  fetoh  Lawley,  and  he 
immediately  invited  me  to  join  his 
mess  daring  the  campaign;  he  told 
me  (which  I  did  not  knuw)  that  we 
were  now  in  Pennsylvania,  the  ene- 
my's country— Maryland  being  only 
tea  miles  broad  at  this  point;  he  de- 
dared  that  Bushwhackers  exist  in 
the  woods,  who  shoot  unraspcoting 
stragglers,  and  it  would  therefore  he 
unsafe  that  Lawley  and  I  should  travel 
alone. 

General  Longstreet  is  an  Alabo- 
mian — a  thickset  man,  forty-three 
years  of  age:  he  was  an  infantry 
majar  in  the  old  army,  and  now  com- 
mands the  Ist  corps  d'arm^e :  he  is 
never  far  from  General  Lee,  who 
relies  very  much  upon  his  judgment. 
By  the  soldiers  ho  is  invariably  spoken 
of  as  ^  the  best  fighter  in  the  whole 
anny.*' 

Wiiilst  speaking  of  entering  upon 
the  enemy^s  t^oil,  he  said  to  me  that 
altiioogh  it  might  be  fair,  in  just  reta- 
liation, to  apply  the  toreh^  vet  that 
dding  so  would  demoralise  the  army 
and  min  its  now  excellent  discipline. 
Private  property  is  therefore  to  be 
ligidiy  protected. 

At  7  A.1I.  I  returne<l  with  nn 
orderly  (or  courier,  as  they  are 
called)  to  the  farmhouse  in  which 
I  had  left  Lawley,  and  after  see- 
ing all  arranged  satisfactorily  about 
the  ambnlanoe,  I  rode  slowly  on  to 
njoin  General  Longstreet,  near 
Charabersbnrgf  which  is  a  Pennsyl- 
vania  town,    distant    twenty- two 


miles  fW)m  Hagerstown.  I  was 
with  M 'Laws  8  division,  and  observed 
that  tlie  moment  they  entered 
Pennsylvania  the  troops  opened  the 
fences  and  enlarged  tlie  road  about 
twenty  yards  on  each  side,  which 
enabled  the  waggons  and  themselves 
to  proceed  together:  this  is  tlie  only 
damage  I  aaw  done  by  the  Conf«Mle- 
rates. 

This  part  of  Pennsylvania  is  very 
flourishing,  highly  cultivated,  ana, 
in  comparison  with  the  Southern 
States,  thickly  peopled.  But  all 
the  cattle  and  horses  having  been 
seized  by  Ewell,  farm  labour  had 
now  come  to  a  complete  stand- 
still. 

In  passing  through  Greencastle 
we  found  all  the  houses  and  win- 
dows shut  up,  the  natives  in  their 
Sunday  clothes  standing  at  their 
doors  regarding  the  troops  in  a  very 
onfriendly  manner.  I  saw  no  strag- 
gling into  the  bouses,  nor  were 
any  of  the  inhabitants  disturbed  or 
annoyed  by  the  soldiers.  Sentries 
were  placed  at  the  doors  of  many  of 
the  best  houses,  to  prevent  any  ofli- 
cer  or  soldier  from  getting  in  on  any 
pretence. 

I  entered  Chambersburg  at  0  p.m. 
This  is  a  town  of  some  Hize  and  im- 
portance :  all  its  houses  were  shut  up, 
but  the  natives  were  in  the  Ptreets, 
or  at  the  upper  windows,  looking  in 
a  scowling  and  bewildered  marmer 
at  the  Confederate  troops,  who  wero 
marching  gaily  past  to  the  tune  of 
Dixie^s  Land. 

The  women  ^many  of  whom  were 
pretty  and  well  dressed)  were  par- 
ticularly sour  and  disagreeable  In 
their  remarks.  I  heard  one  of  them 
say,  Look  at  Pharaoh's  army  going 
to  the  Red  Svja."  Others  were 
pointing  and  laughing  at  Hood's 
ragged  Jacks,  who  were  passing 
at  the  time.  This  division,  well 
known  for  its  fighting  qualities,  is 
composed  of  Texians,  Alabaminns, 
and  Arkansians,  and  they  certainly 
are  a  queer  lot  to  louk  at  They 
carry  less  than  any  other  troops^ 
many  of  them  have  only  got  an  old 
piece  of  carpet  or  rng  as  bag- 
gage; many  have  discarded  their 
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Bhocs  in  the  mud;  all  are  ragged  MaDry;  they  form  a  jolly  trio,  and 

and  dirty,  but  foil  of  good-humoar  live  much  more  Inxarioosly  than  their 

and  confidence  in  themselves  and  generals. 

in  their  general,  Hood.   They  an-  Migor  Moses  tells  me  that  his  or- 

swered  the  numerous  taunts  of  the  ders  are  to  open  the  stores  in  Oham- 

Chambersburg  ladies  with   cheers  bersburg  hy  force,  and  seize  all  that 

and  laughter.   One  female  had  seen  is  wanted  for  the  army  in  a  regulai 

fit  to  adorn  her  ample  bosom  with  a  and  official  manner,  giving  in  retarn 

huge  Yankee  flag,  and  she  stood  at  its  value  in  Confederate  money  on 

the  door  of  her  house,  her  counte-  a  receipt   The  storekeepers  have 

nance  expressing  the  utmost  contempt  doubtless  sent  away  their  most  vft- 

for  the  barefooted  Rebs ;   several  Inable  goods  on  the  approach  of  th< 

compaaies  passed  her  without  taking  Confederate  army.   Much  also  hac 

any  notice,  but  at  length  a  Texian  been  already  seized  by  Ewell,  wbc 

gravely  remarked,  "  T^e  care,  ma-  parsed  through  nearly  a  week  aga 

dam,  for  IIood*s  boys  are  great  at  But  Moses  was  much   elated  al 

storming  breastworks  when  the  Yan-  having  already  discovered  a  laigc 

kee  colours  is  on  them."   After  this  supply  of  excellent  felt  hata,  hiddec 

speech  the  patriotic  lady  made  a  pre-  away  in  a  cellar,  which  he  annexed** 

cipitate  retreat  at  once. 

Sentries  were  placed  at  the  doors  of  I  was  told  this  evening  tlie  nam* 

all  the  principal  houses,  and  the  town  bers  which  have  crossed  the  Po 

was  cleared  of  all  but  the  military  tomac,  and    also   the  number  o 

passing  through  or  on  duty.   S.^me  pieces   of  artillery.    We  have  i 

oftho  troops  marched  straight  through  large  train  of  ammunition,  for  i 

the  town,  and  bivouacked  on  the  the  army  advances  any  deeper  iot( 

Carlisle  road.    Others  turned  off  the  enemy's  country  General  Lei 

to  the  right,  and  occupied  the  Get-  cannot  expect  to  keep  his  oommoni 

tysburg  turnpike.   I  fnund  Generals  cations  open  to  the  rear;  and  m 

Lee  and  Longstreet  encamped  on  the  the  Staff  officers  say,     In  ever] 

latter  road,  Uiree  quarters  of  a  mile  battle  we  fight  we  most  capture  a 

from  the  town.  much  ammunition  as  we  use."  Iliii 

General  Longstreet  and  his  Staff  necessity,  however,  does  not  seeo 

at  once  received  me  into  their  mess,  to  disturb  them,  as  it  has  hithertt 

and   I  was  introduced  to  Migur  been  their  regular  style  of  doiD( 

Fairfax,  Mtgor  Latrobe,  and  Cap-  business. 

tain  Hogcrs  of  his  personal  Staff;  Ewcll,  after  the  oaptore  of  Win 

also   to  Major  Moses,  the  Chief  Chester,     advanced    rapidly  int 

Commissary,  whose  tent  I  am  to  Pennsylvania,  and  has  already  aen 

share.     He   is   the  most  jovial,  back  greac   quantities   of  honei 

amusing,  and  clever  son  of  Israel  I  mules,  waggons,  beeves,  and  otbe 

ever  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet,  necessaries ;  he  is  now  at  or  beyon 

The  other  officers  on  Longstreet's  Carlisle,  laying  the  country  undc 

Headquarter  Staff  are  Colonel  Sor-  contribution,  and  making  Pennsjl 

rell,    Lieutenant-Colonel    Manning  vauia  support  the  war,  instead  < 

(ordnance   officer),  M^or  Walton,  poor,  used-up,  and  worn-out  VirginU 

Captain  Gorce,  and  Miyor  Clark,  all  The  corps  of  Generals  A.  P.  Hill  an 

excellent  good  fellows,  and  most  hos-  Longstreet  are  now  near  this  plao 

pitable.*  all  full  of  confidence  and  in  hig 

Lawley  is  to  live  with  three  doc-  spirits, 
tors  on  the  Ileadquartcr  Staff:  their 

names  are  CuUen,  Barksdale,  and      June  28  {Sunday.) — ^No  officer  ( 


*  Having  lived  at  the  Headquarters  of  all  the  principal  Coofederate  Genera] 
I  am  able  to  affirm  that  the  relation  between  their  Stall's  and  themselves,  and  tl 
W(\y  the  duty  is  carried  on.  is  very  similar  to  what  it  is  in  the  British  army,  h 
the  Generals— Johnston,  Bragg,  Polk,  Hardee,  Longstreet,  and  Lee — are  th 
rough  soldiers,  and  their  StafTs  arc  composed  of  gentlemen  of  position  and  edue 
tioo,  who  have  now  been  trained  into  excellent  and  zealous  Staff  officers. 
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soldier  vnder  the  rank  of  a  genera]  is 
allowed  into  Ohaniberobnrg  withoDt 
a  special  order  from  General  Lee, 
which  he  is  very  chary  of  giving ;  and 
I  hear  of  officers  of  rank  being  refused 
this  pass. 

Moses  proceeded  into  town  at  11 
with  an  official  requis^ition  for 
three  days*  rations  for  the  whole  army 
in  this  neighbourhood.  These  rations 
he  is  to  seize  by  force,  if  not  volonta- 
nly  lapplied. 

I  was  introduced  to  General  Hood 
this  morning;  he  is  a  tall,  thin,  wiry- 
looking  man,  with  a  grave  face  and  a 
light  -  coloured  beard,  thirty  -  three 
vean  old,  and  is  accounted  one  of  the 
best  and  most  promising  officers  in 
the  army. 

By  his  Texan  and  Alabamian  troops 
he  is  adored  ;  he  formerly  command- 
ed the  Texan  Brigade,  but  has  now 
been  promoted  to  the  command  of 
a  division.  His  troops  arc  accused  of 
being  a  wild  set,  and  difficult  to  ma- 
nage ;  and  it  is  the  great  object  of  the 
thiefa  to  check  their  innate  plunder- 
ing propensities  by  every  means  in 
their  power. 

I  went  into  Chambersburg  at  noon, 
and  £)and  Lawley  ensconced  in  the 
Franklin  Hotel.  Both  he  and  I  had 
DiDch  difficnlty  in  getting  into  tliat 
establishment — ^the  door  being  locked, 
and  only  opened  with  the  greatest 
caution.  Lawley  had  had  a  most 
I>ainful  journey  in  the  ambulance  yes- 
terday, and  was  muoh  exhausted.  No 
one  in  the  hotel  would  take  the  slight- 
est notice  of  him,  and  all  scowled 
at  me  in  a  most  disagreeable  man- 
ner. 

Half-a-dozen  Fennsylvanian  vir- 
agos surrounded  and  assailed  me 
with  their  united  tongues  to  a  deaf- 
ening degree.  Kor  would  they  be- 
libTo  me  when  I  told  them  I  was 
an  English  spectator  and  a  non- 
Ofimbatant  :  they  said  I  must  be 
either  a  Rebel  or  a  Yankee— by 
which  expression  I  learnt  for  the 
first  time  that  tlie  term  Yankee  is 
as  much  used  as  a  reproach  in  Penn- 
sylvauia  as  in  the  South.  The 
Bight  of  gold,  which  I  exchanged 
fiir  their  greenbacks,  brought  about 
a  change,  and  by  degrees  they  be- 
came  quite  affiible.  They  seemed 


very  ignorant,  and  confused  TexaiBi 
with  Mexicans. 

After  leaving  Lawley  pretty  com- 
fortable, I  walked  about  the  town 
and  witnessed  the  pressing  opera- 
tions of  Moses  and  his  myrmidons. 
Neither  the  Mayor  nor  the  corpora- 
tion were  to  be  found  anywhere^ 
nor  were  the  keys  of  the  principal 
stores  forthcoming  until  Moses  be- 
gan to  apply  the  axe.  The  citizens 
were  lolling  about  the  streets  in  a 
listless  manner,  and  showing  no  great 
signs  of  discontent  They  had  left  to 
their  women  the  task  of  resisting  the 
commissaries— a  duty  which  they 
were  fully  competent  to  perform.  No 
soldiers  but  those  on  duty  were  visi- 
ble in  the  streets. 

In  the  evening  I  called  again  to 
see  Lawley,  and  found  in  his  room 
an  Austrian  officer,  in  the  full  uni- 
form of  the  Hungarian  Hussars.  He 
had  got  a  year's  leave  of  absence,  and 
has  just  succeeded  in  crossing  the 
Potomac,  though  not  without  muoh 
trouble  and  difficulty.  When  he 
stated  his  intention  of  wearing  his 
uniform,  I  explained  to  him  the  inva- 
riable custom  of  the  Confederate  sol- 
diers, of  never  allowing  the  smallest 
peculiarity  of  dress  or  appearance 
to  pass  without  a  torrent  of  jukes, 
which,  however  good  -  humoured, 
end  in  becoming  rather  monoton- 
ous. 

I  returned  to  camp  at  6  p.ic. 
M^gor  Moses  did  not  get  back  till 
very  late,  much  depressed  at  the  ill- 
success  of  his  mission.  He  had 
searched  all  day  most  indefatigably, 
and  had  endured  much  contumely 
from  the  Union  ladies,  who  called 
him  "a  thievish  httle  rebel  scoun- 
drel," and  other  opprobrious  epi- 
thets. But  this  did  not  annoy  him  so 
much  as  tlie  manner  in  which  every- 
thing he  wanted  had  been  sent  away 
or  hidden  in  private  houses,  which 
he  is  not  allowed  by  General  Lee'a 
order  to  search. 

He  has  only  managed  to  secure  a 
quantity  of  molasses,  sugar,  and 
whiskey.  Poor  Moses  is  thoroughly 
exhausted,  but  he  endures  the  chaff 
of  his  brother  officers  with  much 
good-humour,  and  thev  make  him 
continually    repeat    the  different 
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nnmes  be  has  been  called.  He  says 
that  at  first  the  women  refased  hfs 
Confederate  "trasli"  with  great 
scorn,  bnt  they  ended  in  being  yery 
particular  aboat  the  odd  cents. 

Jime  29  (Monday), — We  are  still 
at  Ohambersborg.  Lee  has  issued 
a  remarkably  good  order  on  non- 
retaliation,  which  Is  generally  well- 
received  ;  but  I  have  heard  of  com- 
plaints from  fire-eaters,  who  want 
vengeance  for  their  wrongs  ;  and 
whun  one  considers  the  numbers  of 
officers  and  soldiers  with  this  army 
who  have  been  totally  ruined  by  the 
devastations  of  Northern  troops,  one 
cannot  be  much  surprised  at  this 
feeling. 

I  went  into  Ohambersburg  again, 
and  >vitnessed  the  singularly  good 
>)ehaviour  of  the  troops  towards  the 
citizens.  I  heard  soldiers  saying 
to  one  another,  that  they  did  not 
like  being  in  a  town  in  which  they 
were  very  naturally  detested.  To 
any  one  who  has  seen  ae  I  have  the 
ravages  of  the  Korthem  troops  in 
Southern  towns,  this  forbearance 
seems  most  commendable  and  sur- 

E rising.  Yet  these  Pennsylvania 
^utch*  don't  seem  the  least  thank- 
ful, and  really  appear  to  be  unaware 
that  their  own  troops  have  been  for 
two  years  treating  Southern  towns 
with  ten  times  more  harshness. 
They  are  the  most  unpatriotic  people 
I  ever  saw,  and  openly  state  that  they 
don't  care  which  side  wins  provided 
tbey  are  left  alone.  They  abuse  Lin- 
coln tremendously. 

Of  course,  in  such  a  large  army 
as  this,  there  must  be  many  in- 
stances of  bad  characters,  who  are 
always  ready  to  plunder  and  pil- 
lage whenever  they  can  do  so  with- 
out being  caught  :  the  stragglers, 
also,  who  remain  behind  when  the 
army  has  left,  will  donbtlese  do 
much  barm.  It  is  impossible  to 
prevent  this  ;  but  everything  that 
can  be  done  is  done  to  protect  pri- 
vate property  and  non-combafanta, 
and  I  can  say,  from  my  own  obser- 


vation, with  wonderfal  sucoew.  I 
hear  instances,  however,  in  which 
soldiers  meeting  well-dreised  citizens 
have  made  long  arm  "  and  oban^- 
ed  hats,  much  to  the  disguf^  of  the 
latter,  who  are  still  more  annoyed 
when  an  exchange  of  boots  is  aim 
propose<l:  their  superfine  brood-oloth 
is  never  in  any  danger. 

General  Longstreet  is  generally  a 
particularly  taciturn  man,  bat  this 
evening  he  and  I  had  a  long  talk  ftboot 
Texas,  where  he  had  been  qaartered 
a  long  time.  He  remembered  many 
people  whom  I  had  met  quite  well, 
and  was  much  amused  by  the  descrip- 
tion of  my  travels  through  that  coun- 
try. I  complimented  him  upon  the 
manner  in  which  the  Confederate 
sentries  do  their  dnty,  and  said  tbey 
were  quite  as  strict  as,  and  ten  times 
more  polite  than  r^lar  soldiers. 
He  replied,  laughing,  that  a  sentry, 
after  refbsing  you  leave  to  enter  a 
camp,  might  veiy  likely,  if  property 
asked,  show  yen  another  way  in,  by 
which  you  might  avoid  meeting  a  sen- 
try at  all. 

I  saw  General  Pendleton  and 
General  Fickett  to-day.  Pendleton 
is  Obief  of  Artillery  to  the  arm^, 
and  was  a  West  Pointer;  but  ia 
more  ])eaceable  timee  he  fills  the 
post  of  Episcopal  clergynum  in 
Lexington,  Virginia.  Unlike  Gene- 
ral Polk,  he  unites  the  military  and 
clerical  professions  together,  and 
continues  to  pieach  whenever  be 
gets  a  chanee.  On  these  oooasioiis 
he  wears  a  surplioe  over  bis  uni- 
form. 

General  Pickett  commands  one  of 
the  divisions  in  Longstreet^a  corps.t 
He  wears  his  hair  in  long  ringletai, 
and  is  altogether  rather  a  desperate 
looking  character.  He  is  the  officer 
who,  as  Captain  Pickett  of  the  U.8. 
anny,  figured  in  the  difficulty  be- 
tween the  British  and  United  States 
in  the  San  Juan  Island  afiair,  under  ^ 
General  Harney,  four  or  five  yean 
aga 

June  80  (7Vf«K?ay).— Thia  mom- 


*  Tlii«  part  of  PennsylTaniA  is  maoh  peopled  with  the  desoendanta  of  Otr- 
mans,  who  spenk  an  anintclligible  language, 
t  M'Laws,  Hood,  aad  Pickett  are  the  three  divisional  oonomdM  or  mijor- 

generals  in  LongAtreel^s  eorpt  (TarnUe, 
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fug;  before  mArohiog  from  Cham-  that  they  seldom  get  a  ohflisoe  of 

berdborg,  General  I^ngstreet  intro-  detaehed  i>«ervice,  which  full«  to  the 

daoed  me  to  the  Commander-in-  lot  of  Swell.   It  ia  iinposBible  to 

Obifif.   Ckneral  Lee  is,  almost  with-  please  Longatreet   more    than  by 

ont  exception,  the  handsomest  man  praising  Lee.   I  beliere  these  two 

of  his  age  I  ever  aaw.   He  is  fifty-  general  to  be  as  little  ambitions 

MX  years  old,  tally  broad-sbonldereHd^  and  as  thoroughly  nnsdfish  as  any 

Tery  well  made,  well  set  np— a  men  in  the  world.   Both  long  for 

thoroogh    eddier   in   appearance ;  a  saocessfol  termination  of  the  war, 

and  his  manners  are  most  conrteons  in  order  that  they  may  retire  into 

and  full  of  dignity.   He  is  a  pep>  obscurity.    Stonewall  Jackson  (an« 

fect  gentleman  in  every  respect.   I  til  his  death  the  third  in  command 

imagine  no  man  has  so  few  ene-  of  their  army)  was  jost  such  another 

mies,  or  is  so  universally  esteemed.  simple-miodeU  servant  of  his  coun- 

Tbronghont  the  South,  all  agree  in  try.   It  is  understood  that  General 

pronoonoing  him  to  be  as  near  per-  Lee  is  a  religions  man,  though  not 

feciion  as  a  man  can  be.   He  has  so  demonstrative  in  that  respect  as 

none  of  the  small  vices^,  such  as  Jackson  ;  and,  unlike  his  late  bro- 

smoklng^    drinking,    chewing,   or  th^r  in  arm&  he  is  a  member  of  the 

swearing,  and  his  bitterest  enemy  Church    of    Eo^and.    His  only 

never  accused  him  of  any  of  the  faults,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  arise 

greater  ones.    He  generally  wears  from  his  ezcesdve  amiability, 

a  well-wom  long  grey  jacket,  a  high  Some  Texan  soldiers  were  sent 

Uaok  felt  hatj  and  blue  trousers  this  morning  into  Chambersbnrg 

tucked  into  his  Wellington  boots,  to  destroy  a  number  of  barrels  of 

I  never  saw  him  carry  arms;*  and  excellent  whiskey,  which  could  not 

the  only  mark  of  his  military  rank  be  carried  away.   This  was  a  pretty 

are  the  three  stars  on  his  collar,  good  trial  for  their  discipline^  and 

He  rides  a  handsome  horse,  which  they  did  think  it  rather  hard  lines 

is  extremely   well    groomed    He  tlmt  the  only  time  they  had  been 

himself  in  very  neat  in  his  dress  allowed  into  the  enemy*s  town  was 

sod  person,  and  in  the  most  ardn-  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  their 

OQs  marches  he  always  looks  smart  beloved  whiskey.    However,  they 

and  olean.t  did  their  duty  like  good  soldiers. 

In  the  old  army  he  was  always  We  marched  six  miles  on  the 
ooosidered  one  of  its  best  officers;  road  towards  Gettysburg,  and  en- 
•nd  at  the  outbreak  of  these  camped  at  a  village  called  (I  think) 
troubles,  he  was  Lieutenant-colonel  Greenwood.  I  rode  Lawley's  old 
of  the  2<1  cavalry.  He  was  a  rich  horiie,  he  and  the  Anstrian  using 
maOf  but  his  fine  estate  was  one  of  the  doctor^s  ambulance, 
the  first  to  fall  into  the  enemy^s  In  the  evening  General  Long- 
handsL  I  believe  he  has  never  street  told  me  that  he  had  just  re- 
slept  ia  a  houfe  since  he  has  com-  oeived  intelligence  that  Hooker  had 
manded  the  Virginiil  army,  and  he  been  disrated,  and  that  Meade  was 
invariably  declines  all  offers  of  hos-  api>ointed  in  his  place.  Of  course 
pitality,  fbv  fear  the  person  offer-  he  knew  both  of  them  in  the  old 
ing  it  may  afterwaras  get  into  army,  and  he  says  that  Meade  is 
tronUe  for  having  sheltered  the  an  honourable  and  respectable 
Bebel  General.  The  relations  be-  man,  though  not,  perhaps,  bo  bold 
twaen  him  and  Longstreet  are  quite  as  Hooker. 

tniehiog — they  are  almost  always  I  had  a  long  talk  with  many 

together.    Longstreet's  corps  com-  officers  about  the  approaching  bat- 

piain  of  this  sometimes,  as  they  say  tie,  which  evidently  cannot  now  he 


•  I  never  saw  either  Lee  or  Longstreet  carry  arms.  A.  P.  Hill  generally  wears 
a  tword. 

f  I  ohperved  this  during  the  three  days*  fighting  at  Gettysburg;  and  m  the  re- 
tseat  aftenrardh  when  every  oae  else  looked,  and  was^  extosmely  dirty. 
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delayed  long,  and  will  take  place  continuation,  I  believe,  of  the  Blae 
on  this  road  instead  of  in  the  direo-  Ridge  range,  which  is  broken  by 
tion  of  Harrisburg,  as  we  had  snp-  the  i>atoniao  at  Harper**  Ferry, 
posed.  Swell,  who  has  laid  York  The  scenery  through  the  pass  is  very 
as  well  as  Carlisle  under  contribo-  fine. 

tion,  haa  been  ordered  to  reunite.  The  first    troops,   alongside  of 

I  Everyone,  of  course,  speaks  with  whom  we  rode,  belonged  to  John* 
confidence.  I  remarked  that  it  son's  division  of  Ewell's  corps, 
would  be  a  good  thing  for  them  if  Among  them  I  saw,  for  the  first 
on  this  occasion  they  had  cavalry  time,  the  celebrated  Stonewall 
to  follow  up  the  broken  infantry  Brigade,"  formerly  commanded  by 
in  the  event  of  their'  succeeding  in  Jackson.  In  appearance  the  roea 
beating  them.  But  to  my  surprise  differ  little  from  other  Oonfed- 
they  all  spoke  of  their  cavalry  as  erate  soldiers,  except,  perhaps, 
not  efiicient  for  that  purpose.  In  that  the  brigade  contains  more 
fact,  Stuart's  men,  though  excel-  elderly  men  and  fewer  boys.  All 
lent  at  making  raids,  capturing  (except,  I  think,  one  regiment)  are 
waggons  and  stores,  and  cutting  Virginians.  As  they  have  nearly 
off  communications,  seem  to  have  always  been  on  detached  <lnty,  few 
no  idea  of  charging  infantry  under  of  them  knew  General  Longstreet 
any  circumstances.  Unlike  the  cav-  except  by  rcpatation.  Numbers  of 
airy  with  Bragg's  army  they  wear  them  asked  me  whether  the  gene- 
swords,  but  seem  to  have  little  idea  ral  in  front  was  Longstreet,  and 
of  using  them — they  hanker  after  when  I  answered  in  the  affirmative^ 
their  carbines  and  revolvers.  They  many  would  run  on  a  hundred  yards 
constantly  ride  with  their  swords  in  order  to  take  a  good  look  at  him. 
between  their  left  leg  and  the  sad-  This  I  take  to  be  an  immense  oom- 
dle,  which  has  a  very  fuimy  appear-  pliment  from  any  soldier  on  a  long 
ance  ;  but  their  horses  are  generally  march. 

good,  and  they  ride  well.  The  in-  At  2  p.m.,  firing  became  distinct- 
fantry  and  artillery  of  this  army  ly  audible  in  our  front,  but  altboogh 
don't  seem  to  respect  the  cavalry  it  increased  as  we  progressed,  it  did 
very  much,  and  often  jeer  at  them.      not  seem  to  be  vei^  heavy.    A  spy 

I  was  forced  to  abandon  my  horse  who  was  with  us  insisted  upon  there 
here,  as  he  was  now  lame  in  three  being  ^  a  pretty  tidy  bundi  of  Uu^ 
legs,  besides  having  a  very  sore  J>dlie8  in  or  near  Gettysburg,"  and 
back.  he  declared  that  he  was  in  their 

society  three  days  aga 

July  1  {W€dne9day), — did  After  passing  Johnson's  division, 
not  leave  our  camp  till  noon,  as  we  came  to  a  Florida  Brigade,  which 
nearly  all  General  HilPs  corps  had  is  now  in  Hiirs  corps,  bot  as  it  had 
to  pass  our  quarters  on  its  march  formerly  served  under  Longstreet, 
towards  Gettysburg.  One  division  the  men  knew  him  well.  Some  of 
of  Eweirs  also  had  to  Johi  in  a  them  (after  the  General  had  passed) 
little  beyond  Greenwood,  and  Long-  called  out  to  their  oomradeSi  Look 
street's  corps  had  to  bring  up  the  out  for  work  now,  boys^  f6r  hcre^s 
rear.  the  old  bull-dog  again." 

During  the  morning,  I  made  the  At  8  p.m.,  we  began  to  meet 
acquaintance  of  Colonel  Walton,  wounded  men  coming  to  the  rear, 
who  used  to  command  the  well-  and  the  number  of  these  soon  in- 
known  Washington  Artillery,  but  creased  most  rapidly,  some  hobbllog 
he  is  now  chief  of  artillery  to  Long-  alone,  others  on  stretchers  carriea 
street^s  corps  d^armU ;  he  is  a  big  by  tlie  ambalance  corps,  and  otheis 
man,  ci-devant  auctioneer  in  New  in  the  ambulance  waggons;  many 
Orleans,  and  I  understand  he  pines  of  the  latter  were  stripped  nearly 
to  return  to  his  hammer.  naked,   and    displayed   very  bad 

Soon  after  starting  we  got  into  wounds.  This  spectacle,  so  revolt- 
a  pass  iu  the  South  mountain,  a  ing  to  a  ptraoa  ooaooiialoiiied  ta 
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sach  sightBy  prodnced  no  iinpres-  plant  the  regimental  colour,  round 

f\on  whatever  upon  the  advancing  which  the  regiment  had  fonght  for 

troops,  who  certainly  go  nnder  fire  some  time  with   mnch  ohstinaoy, 

^vith  the  most  perfect  nonchalance:  and  when  at  last  it  was  ohliged  to 

they  show  no  enthusiasm  or  ex-  retreat,    the  colour-hearer  retired 

citement,  but  the  most  complete  last  of  all,  turning  round  every 

indifference.   This  is  the  effect  of  now  and  then  to  shake  his  fist  at 

two  years'   almost    uninterrupted  the  advancing  rebels.   General  Hill 

fighting.  said  he  felt  quite  sorry  when  he 

We  now  began  to  meet  Yankee  saw  this  galhint  Yankee  meet  his 

prisoners  coming  to  the  rear  in  con-  doom. 

nderable  numbers:  many  of  them  General  Ewell  had  come  up  at 
were  wounded,  but  they  seemed  8.80,  on  the  enemy's  right  (with 
already  to  be  on  excellent  terms  part  of  his  corps),  and  completed 
wi^  their  captors,  with  whom  they  his  discomfiture, 
had  commenced  swapping  canteens,  General  Reynolds,  one  of  the  best 
tobacco,  &o.  Among  them  was  a  Yankee  generals,  was  reported  killed 
Pennsylvanian  colonel,  a  miserable  Whist  we  were  talking,  a  message 
object  from  a  wound  in  his  face,  arrived  from  General  Ewell,  re- 
in answer  to  a  question,  I  heard  questing  mil  to  press  the  enemy 
one  of  them  remark,  with  a  laugh,  in  the  front,  whilst  he  performed 
''We're  pretty  nigh  whipped  al-  the  same  operation  on  his  right, 
ready.**  We  next  came  to  a  Oon-  The  pressure  was  accordingly  ap- 
federate  soldier  carrying  a  Yankee  plied  in  a  mild  degree,  but  the 
colour,  belonging,  I  Uiink,  to  a  enemy  were  too  strongly  posted, 
Pennsylvanian  regiment,  which  he  and  it  was  too  late  in  the  evening 
told  us  be  had  just  captured.  for  a  regular  attack. 

At  4.80  P.M.  we  came  in  sight      The  town  of  Gettysburg  was  now 

of  Gettysburg  and  joined  General  occupied  by  Ewell,  and  was  full  of 

Lee  and  General  Hill,  who  were  on  Yankee  dead  and  wounded, 
the  top  of  one  of  the  ridges  which      I  climbed  up  a  tree  in  the  most 

form  the  peculiar  feature  of  the  commanding  place  I  could  find,  and 

eoDutry   round   Gettysburg.     We  could  form  a  pretty  good  general 

could   see  the    enemy  retreating  idea  of  the  enemy's  position,  al- 

Qp  one   of  the  opposite  ridges,  though,  the  tops  of  the  ridges  being 

pnrsned  by  the  Confederates  with  covered  with  pine  woods,  it  was 

loud  yells.  very  difiicult  to  see  anything  of  the 

The  position  into  which  the  ene-  troops  concealed  in  them, 
my  had  been  driven  was  evidently  a      The  firing  ceased  about  dark,  at 

strong  one.   His  right  appeared  to  which  tifne  I  rode  back  with  Gene- 

reiton  a  cemetery,  on  the  top  of  a  ral  Longstreot  and  his  Staff  to  his 

high  ridge  to  the  right  ef  Gettys-  headquarters  at  Gashtown,  a  dittle 


General  Hill  now  came  up  and  burg.    At  that  time  troops  were 

told  me  he  had  been  very  unwell  pouring  along  the  road,  and  were 

an  day,  and  in  fact  he  looks  very  de-  being  marched  towards  the  position 

lieate.    He  said  he  had  had  two  they  are  to  occupy  to-morrow, 

of  bis  divisions  engaged,  and  had  In  the  fight  to-day  nearly  6000 

driven  the  enemy  four  milee  into  prisoners  had  been  taken,  and  10 

his  present  i)06ition,  capturing  a  guns.    About   20,000  men  must 

great  many  prisoners,  some  cannon,  have  been  on  the  field  on  the  Oon- 

and  fome  colours;  he  said,  how-  federate  side.   The  enemy  hod  two 

ever,  that  the  Yankees  had  fought  corps  d'annie  engaged.     All  the 

irith  a  determination  unusual   to  prisoners  belong,  I  think,  to  the  Ist 

them.   He  pointed  out  a  railway  and  11th  corps.   This  day's  work 

oatUng,  in  which  they  had  made  is  called  a  ^  brisk  little  scurnr,"  and 

a  good  stand;  also,  a  field  in  the  all  anticipate  a  '^big  battle'*  to* 

ceotie  of  which  he  had  seen  a  man  morrow. 


burg,  as  we  looked  at  it. 


village  eight  miles  from 
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The  JkbUU  t(f  Oettyiburg  and  the 


I  observod  that  the  artillerymen 
in  charge  of  the  hones  dig  tbem- 
fieWes  little  holes  like  Kraves,  throw- 
ing np  the  earth  at  the  upper  end^ 
They  ensoonce  themselves  in  these 
holed  when  under  fire. 

At  supper  this  evening,  General 
Longstreet  spoke  of  the  enemy's 
position  as  being  "very  formid- 
able." He  also  said  that  they 
would  doubtless  intrench  themr' 
selves  strongly  during  the  night.*^ 

The  Staff  officers  spoke  of  the 
battle  as  a  certainty,  and  the  uni- 
versal feeling  in  the  army  was  one 
of  profound  contempt  for  an  enemy 
whom  they  hav«  beaten  so  oon- 
stantly,  and  under  so  many  disad- 
yantages^ 

July  2  {Thursday)— We  all  got 
up  at  8.30  A.U.,  and  breftk&sted  a 
^  little  before  daylight.  Lawley  in- 
sisted on   lining,  notwithstanding 

his   illnessL    Captain    and  I 

were  in  a  dilemma  for  horses,  but 
I  was  accommodated  by  Major 
Clark  (of  this  Staff),  whilst  the 
stout  Austrian  was  mounted  by 
M^or  Walton. 

Colonel  Sorrell,  the  Austrian,  and 
I  arrived  at  5  a.m.  at  the  same  com- 
manding position  we  were  on  yes- 
terday, and  I  climbed  up  a  tree  in 
company  with  Captain  Schreibert 
of  the  Prussian  army. 

Just  below  us  were  seated  Gen- 
erals Lee,  UiU,  Longstreet,  and 
Ilood  in  oonsnltatiou — the  two 
latter  assisting  their  delilterations 
by  the  truly  American  custom  of 
whittling  sticks.  General  Heth  was 
also  present;  he  was  wounded 
in  the  head  yesterday,  and  al- 
though not  allowed  to  command 
his  brigade,  he  insists  upon  coming 
to  the  field. 

At  7  A.M.  I  rode  over  part  of  the 
ground  with  General  Longstreet, 
and  saw  him  disposing  M'Laws's 
division  for  to-day's  iight  The 
enemy  occupied  a  series  of  high 
ridges,  the  tops  of  which  were  cov- 
ered with  treiea,  but  the  intervening 


valleys  between  their  ridges  and 
ours  wire  mostly  open,  and  partly 
under  cultivation.  The  cemetery 
was  on  their  right,  and  their  left 
appeared  to  rest  upon  a  high  rookr 
hiU.  The  enemy's  forces,  whidi 
were  ncrw  supposed  to  oomprise 
nearly  the  whole  Potomao  army, 
were  concentrated  into  a  space  ap- 
parently not  more  than  a  ooople  of 
miles  in  length. 

The  Contiederates  enclosed  thetn  in 
a  sort  of  semicircle,  and  the  extreme 
extent  of  our  position  must  have  been 
from  five  to  six  miles  at  l^ast  Ewell 
was  on  our  left ;  his  lieadquarters  in 
a  church  (with  a  high  cupola)  at 
Gettysburg;  Hill  in  the  centre; 
and  Longstreet  on  the  right  Our 
ridges  were  also  covered  witii  pine 
woods  at  the  tope,  and  generally  on 
the  rear  slopes.  The  artilleiy  of 
both  eides  confronted  each  other 
at  the  edges  of  these,  belts  of  trees^ 
the  troops  being  completely  hid- 
den. The  enemy  was  e^dently 
intrenched,  but  the  Southerns  had 
not  broken  ground  at  all.  A  &gBd 
silence  reigned  till  4.46  p.m.,  and 
no  one  would  have  imagined  that 
such  masses  of  men  and  such  a 
powerful  artiUery  were  about  to 
commence  the  work  of  destructioD 
at  that  hour. 

Only  two  divisions  of  Longstreet 
were  present  to-day — ^vir.,  M'Laws^s 
and  Hood's — ^Pickett  being  still  in 
the  rear.  As  the  whole  morning 
was  evidently  to  be  occupied  in 
disposing  the  troops  for  the  attack^ 
I  rode  to  the  extreme  right  with 
Colonel  Manning  and  Miyor  Wal- 
ton, where  we  ate  qnautitSea  of 
cherries,  and  got  a  feed  of  com  for 
our  horses.  We  also  bathed  la  a 
small  stream,  but  not  without  fome 
trepidation  on  ray  part,  for  we 
were  almost  beyond  the  fineS| 
and  were  exposed  to  the  enemy*8 
cavalry. 

At  1  P.M.  I  met  a  quantity  of 
Yankee  prisc^ners  who  had  bem 
picked  up  straggling.  They  told 
me  they  bdongM  to  Sickles's  corps 


*  I  have  the  best  reasons  for  supposing  that  the  fight  come  off  prefDaturtly, 
and  that  neither  Lee  nor  Longstreet  intended  that  it  should  have  beiran  Ihal 
day.  I  also  think  that  their  phcns  were  deranged  by  the  events  of  the  first 
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(3d,  I  think),  and  had  arriTod  from  firing  oentinned,  he  only  sent  one 

ErnmeUbatK  daring  the  nif  ht  message,  and  only  received  one  re- 

Aboat  this  time  Bkiraushfng  be-  port   It  is  evident!?  his  evstem  to 

gaB  along  part  of  the  line^  bnt  not  arrange  the  plan  thorongMy  with 


General  Longstreet  ad-  then  leave  to  them  the  dnty  of  modi- 
vised  me,  if  I  wished  to  have  a  good  f^inff  and  carrying  it  out  to  the  best 
view  of  the  battle,  to  retnm  to  my  ^  thehr  abilities, 
tree  of  yesterday.  I  did  so^  and  When  the  oamioiiade  was  at  its 
remained  there  with  Lawley  and  height,  a  Confederate  band  of  mnsic, 
Cflptaia  8ohreibert  dnring  the  rest  between  the  cemetery  and  onrselvea, 
of  the  aftenu>on.  Bnt  nntil  -4.45  began  to  play  polkas  and  waltsesi 
rM,  all  was  profonndly  stili,  and  which  sonnded  very  cnrions,  accom- 
W6  began  to  donbt  whether  a  Qght  panied  by  the  hissing  and  borsting  of 
waa  ooodnff  off  to-day  at  all.  At  the  shells. 

that  time,  howeveri  Longstreet  sod-  At  0.45  all  became  comparatively 

denly  commenced  a  heavy  cannon-  quiet  on  our  left  and  in  the  cem^ 

ade  on  the  right  Swell  hnmediatdy  teiy;  bnt  volleys  of  mnsketry  on 

took  it  np  on  the  left  The  enemy  ^  right  told  ns  that  Longstreet'a 

replied  with  at  least  equal  fiiry,  Infantrv  were  advancing,  and  the 

and  In  a  few  moments  the  firing  onwara    progress  of    the  ao6ki& 

along  the  whole  line  waa  as  heavy  showed  that  he  was  progressing 

as  it  is  possible  to  conoeiva     A  favourably;  bnt  abont  6.80  there 

dense  smoke  arow  for  six  miles,  seoned  to  be  a  check,  and  even  a 

there  waa  Mttle  wind  to  drive  it  slight  retrograde  movement  Soon 

swi^,  and  the  air  seoned  fhll  of  after  7  General  Lee  got  a  report  by 

thsm  each  of  which  seemed  to  have  signal  trom  Longstreet  to  say  ^  ve  are 

a  diflbrent  style  of  going  and  to  make  doing  weW* 

a  dLflSsrent  noise  from  the  others.  A  little  before  daric  the  firins 

The  ordnance  on  both  rides  is  of  a  dropped  off  in  every  direction,  and 

verv  varied  description.  soon  ceased  altogether. 

Every  now  and  then  a  caisson  We  then  received  intelligence 
would  blow  np — ^if  a  Federal  one^  that  Longstreet  had  carried  evety- 
s  OonfSiderate  yell  wonld  immedi-  thing  before  him  for  some  timiL 
atefy  follow.  The  Sonthem  troops,  capturing  several  batteries,  and 
wlien  charging,  or  to  express  their  dnving  the  enemy  from  his  posi- 
deli^t^  always  yell  in  a  manner  tions ;  but  when  Hill's  Florida 
peculiar  to  themselves.  The  Yan*  Brigade  and  some  other  troops  gave 
aee  cheer  is  mach  more  like  onrs;  way,  he  was  forced  to  abandon  a 
bat  the  Gonfoderate  officers  declare  small  portion  of  the  ground  he  had 
tlut  the  rebel  yell  has  a  partioidar  won,  together  with  all  the  captured 
merifei  and  always  produces  a  sain-  guni^  except  three, 
tary  and  useful  effect  upon  their  His  troops,  however,  bivouacked 
advenaries.  A  corps  is  sometimes  during  the  night  on  ground  occupied 
spoken  of  as  a  ^'good  yelUng  regi-  by  the  enemy  this  morning, 
ment"  Every  one  deplores  that  Long- 
So  soon  as  the  firing  began,  street  teiU  expose  himself  in  sucn 
Qenenl  Lee  joined  Hill  Just  below  a  reckless  manner.  To-day  he  led 
oor  tree,  and  he  remahied  there  a  Georc^an  regiment  in  a  charge 
nearly  aD  the  time,  k>oking  through  against  a  battery,  hat  in  hand,  and 
hia  fldd-giasB— sometimes  ta&-  in  front  of  ev^body.  General 
ing  to  Hill  and  sometimes  to  Barksdale  was  kifled  and  Semmea 
Colonel  Long  of  his  StaiH  Bnt  wounded;  but  the  most  seriooa 
generally  he  sat  quite  alone  on  the  loss  was  that  of  General  Hood, 


Whiat  I  temarked  especially  was,  arm  eariy  in  the  di^.  I  heard  that 
that  dmiog  the  whole  time  the  hki  Texaos  are  indeflpahr.  Lawley 


who  was  badly  wounded  in  the 
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eso                   Th4  BatOe  ^  GeUyrintrg,  amd  ths  [Sept 

and  I  rode  back  to  the  General's  camp,  Walton's  horse  waa  killed,  but  thm 

which  bad  been  moved  to  within  a  were  no  other  eaanaltiea  anxmgat  mj 

mile  of  the  scene  of  action.    Long-  parUoolar  frienda. 

street,  however,  with  most  of  his  The  plan  of  ycstsrday'a  attadc 

Stsffj  bivooaoked  on  the  field.  seems  to  have  been  very  simple— 

2£Bgor  Fair&x  arrived  at  abont  first  a  heavy  cannonade  all  along 

10  P.M.  in  a  very  bad  homonr.    He  the  line,  followed  by  an  advanoe  of 

had  under  bis  charge  about  1000  to  Loogstreet'e  two  divuiona  and  part 

1500   Yankee  prisoners  who  had  of  HilFs  corps.    In  eonseqnence  of 

been  taken  tOHday,  among  them  the  enemy's  having  been  driven 

a  general,  whom  I  heard  one  of  his  back  some   distanoi^  Longrtnel'a 

men  accusing  of  having  been  ^  so  corps  (part  of  it)  was  in  a  mnoh  mors 

G— d  d— d  drank  that  he  had  tomed  (brward  situation  than  yesterday, 

his  guns  npon  his  own  men."   But,  Bat  the  range  of  heights  to  be  nined 

on  Uie  other  hand,  the  accoser  was  was  still  most  formidable,  and  evi* 

snch  a  thundering  bUdkgnard,  and  dently  strongly  intrenched, 

proposed  taking  such  a  variety  of  The  distance  between  the  Ood- 

oaths  in  order  to  escape  from  the  federate  guns  and  the  Yankee  pori- 

U.  8.  army,  that  he  is  not  worthy  tion— 4.  s.,  between  the  woods  orown- 

of  much  credit  A  larj^e  train  ot  ing  the  opposite  ridges— was  at  least 

horses  and  males,  dsc,  arrived  to-day,  a  mile,— qnite  open,  gently  nndulat- 

sent  in  by  General  Stuart,  and  cap-  ing,  and  exposed  to  artillery  the 

tared,  it  is  understood,  by  his  cavalry,  whole  distance.   This  was  the  ground 

which  had  penetrated  to  within  six  which  had  to  be  erossed  in  to-day's 

miles  of  Washington.  attack.   Pickett's  division,  which  had 

Just  come  up,  was  to  bear  the  bmot 

July  8  (Friday^. — At  6  A.M.  I  in  Longstreet's  attack,  toaether  with 
rode  to  the  field  with  Colonel  Man-  Heth  and  Pettigrew  in  UiU'a  oorps. 
ning,  and  went  over  that  portion  of  Pickett's  division  was  a  weak  one 
the  ground  which,  after  a  fierce  con-  (under  6000),  owing  to  the  abaenoe  <d 
test,  nad  been  won  from  the  enemy  two  brigades, 
vesterday  evening^  The  dead  were'  At  noon  all  Longstreet's  dlsposi- 
being  buried|  but  great  numbers  tions  were  made;  hia  troops  for 
were  still  lyiuff  about;  also  many  attack  were  deployed  into  line,  and 
mortally  wounded,  for  whom  no-  lying  down  in  the  woods;  his  bat- 
thing  could  be  done.  Amongst  the  teries  were  ready  to  open.  The  Gen- 
latter  were  a  number  of  Yankees  oral  then  dismounted  and  went  to 
dressed  in  bad  imitations  of  the  deep  for  a  short  time. 
Zouave  costume.  They  opened  their  Captain  — — »  and  I  now  rode  off 
glazed  eyes  as  I  rode  past  in  a  pain-  to  get,  if  possible^  into  some  oom- 
mlly  imploring  manner.  manding    position    from  whcnes 

We    joined  Generals  Lee  and  we  could  see  the  whole  thing 

Longstreet's  Staff:  they  were  recon-  without  being  exposed  to  the  trs* 

noitring  and  making  preparations  mendous  fire  which  waa  abonl  to 

for  renewing  the  attack.    Aa  we  commence.  After  riding  abont  for 

formed  a  pretty  large  party,  we  half  an  hour  without  being  able  to 

often  drew  upon  ounelves  the  ^  discover  so  desirable  a  sitnationi  we 

tention  of  the  hostile  sharpshooters,  determined  to  make  for  the  onpoia, 

and  were  two  or  three  times  fist-  near  Gettysburg,  Ewdl's  headqoar- 

voured  with  a  shell.    One  of  these  ters.   Just  before  we  reaohed  the 

shellB  set  a  brick  building  on  fire  entrance  to  the  town,  tha  cannonade 

which  was  situated  between  the  <^ned  with  a  fury  which  surpaaed 

lines.   This  boilding  was  filled  with  even  that  of  yesterday, 

wounded^  principally  Yankees,  who,  Soon  after  passing  thnxo^  the 

I  am  afraid,  must  have  perished  mi-  toll-gate  at  the  entrance  of  Gettys- 

serably  in  the  flames.    Colonel  Sor-  burg,  we  found  that  we  had  got 

reU  had  been  sfightiy  wounded  yea-  into  a  heavy  oross-fiva ;  ahalls  both 

terday,  but  stil  did  duty.    Mi^jor  Ifederal  and  Oonii^eiat^  paaring 
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over  oar  heads  ivith  great  fre- 
qaencj. 

At  length  two  shrapnel  shells 
bnrst  quite  close  to  n?,  and  a  ball 
from  one  of  them  hit  the  officer 
who  was  condooting  ns.  We  then 
tnrned  roond  and  changed  onr 
Tiewa  with  regard  to  the  capola — 
the  fire  of  one  side  being  had 
enough,  but  preferable  to  that  of 
both  udea.  A  small  boy  of  twelve 
years  was  riding  with  nn  at  the  time : 
this  nrohin  took  a  diabolical  interest 
in  the  bursting  of  the  sheilas  and 
screamed  with  delight  when  he  saw 
them  take  eflEect  I  never  saw  this 
boj  afrain,  or  found  out  who  he 
waa.  The  road  at  Gettysburg  was 
lined  with  Yankee  dead,  and  as 
they  had  been  killed  on  the  1st, 
the  poor  fellows  had  already  begun 
to  be  very  offensive.  We  then  ro- 
tnmed  to  the  hill  I  was  on  yesterday. 
Bat  finding  that,  to  see  the  actual 
fighting,  it  was  absolutelv  neces- 
sary to  go  into  the  thick  of  the 
thing,  I  determined  to  make  my  way 
to  General  Longstreet.  It  was  then 
about  2.30.  After  passing  General 
Lee  and  his  Staff,  I  ro<le  on  through 
the  woods  in  the  direction  in  which 
I  had  left  Longstreet  I  soon  began 
to  meet  many  wounded  men  return- 
ing from  the  front;  many  of  them 
asked  in  piteous  tones  the  way  to 
a  doctor  or  an  ambulance.  The  far- 
ther I  got,  the  greater  became  the 
oamber  of  the  wounded.  At  last  I 
came  to  a  perfect  stream  of  them 
flocking  through  the  woods  in  num- 
bers as  great  as  the  crowd  in  Ox- 
ford Street  in  the  middle  of  the 
di^r.  Some  were  walking  alone  on 
cratches  composed  of  two  rifles, 
others  were  sopportcd  by  men  less 
badly  wounded  than  themselves, 
and  others  were  carrie<l  on  stretchers 
by  the  ambuhmce  corps ;  but  in  no 
case  did  1  see  a  sound  man  helping 
the  wounded  to  the  rear,  unless 
he  carried  the  red  badge  of  the  ara- 
bolance  corps.  They  were  still 
ander  a  heavy  fire;  the  sliells  were 
contioaally  bringing  down  great 
limbs  of  trees,  and  carrying  farther 
dMtraction  amongst  this  mclancholv 
preoession.   I  uw  all  this  in  much 
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less  time  than  it  takes  to  write  it, 
and  although  astonished  to  meet  such 
vast  numbers  of  wounded,  I  had  not 
seen  enovgh  to  give  me  any  idea  of 
the  real  extent  of  the  mischief. 

When  I  got  dose  up  to  General 
Longstreet,  I  saw  one  of  his  regi- 
ments advancing  through  the  woods 
in  good  order;  so,  thinking  I  was 
jast  in  time  to  see  the  attack,  I  re- 
marked to  the  Greneral  that  / 
tcouldn^t  hate  miaeed  ihie  for  any^ 
tiling'^  Longstreet  was  seated  at  the 
top  of  a  snake  fence  at  the  edge  of  the 
wood,  and  looking  perfectly  calm  and 
unperturbed.  He  replied,  langhinir, 
"  The  detil  you  wouldn't/  I  icould 
Hie  to  hare  mimed  it  very  viueh ; 
ice*ve  attarJced  and  been  repulsed: 
look  there 

For  the  first  time  I  then  bad  a  view 
of  the  open  space  between  the  two 
positions,  and  saw  it  covered  with 
Confederates  slowly  and  sulkily  re- 
turning towards  us  in  small  broken 

Eirties,  under  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery, 
ut  the  fire  where  we  were  was  not 
so  bad  as  farther  to  the  rear;  for  al- 
though the  air  seemed  alive  with 
shell,  yet  the  greater  number  burst 
behind  us. 

The  General  told  me  that  Pickett's 
division  had  succeeded  in  canning 
the  enemy's  position  and  captnring 
his  gnns,  but  after  remaining  there 
twenty  minutes,  it  had  been  forced  to 
retire,  on  the  retreat  of  lieth  and 
Pettigrew  on  its  left. 

No  person  oould  have  been  more 
calm  or  self-possessed  than  General 
Longstreet,  under  these  trying  circum- 
stances, aggravated  as  they  now  were 
by  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  who 
began  to  show  a  strong  disposition  to 
advance.  I  oould  now  thoroughly 
appreciate  the  term  bulldog,  which  I 
had  heard  applied  to  him  by  the  sol- 
diers. Difficulties  seem  to  make  no 
other  impression  upon  him  than  to 
make  him  a  little  more  savage. 

Mnjor  Walton  was  the  only  officer 
with  him  when  I  came  up— all  the 
rest  had  been  put  iqto  the  charge. 
In  a  few  minutes  ICj^or  Latrobe 
arrived  on  foot,  oartying  his  sad* 
die.  having  Just  had  hia  horse 
killed.  Oolonel  Sorrall  was  ako  Id 
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the  same  predictmeiit,  and  Capt^n  day ;    but  we  can^t    expect  al- 

(Toree's  hone  was  woonded  in  the  ways  to  gain  Tictories."   He  waa 

month.  also  Uud  enough  to  advise  me  to 

The  General  was  making  the  best  get  into  some  more  aheltered  poai-* 

arrangements  ia  his  power  to  resist  tion, 

the  threatened  adyaaoe,  by  advancing  Notwithstanding  the  ndsfortnne 

some  artillery,  rallying  the  stragglers,  which   had  so  aoddenly  btCiUen 

&c   I  reuicmber  seeing  a  General  him,  Generd  Lee  seemed  to  ob- 

(Pettigrew,  I  think  it  was)  come  op  serre  erery thing,  however  tririaL 

to  him,  and  report  that    he  was  nn-  When  a  monnted  officer  began  licking 

able  to  brng  his  men  np  agara.**  his  horse  for  shyinff  at  the  bnrst- 

I^gstreet  tamed  npon  him  and  re-  ing  of  a  shall,  he  oalled  ont,  "  Don't 

plied  with  some  sareasin,      V$ry  whip   him.   Captain,   don*t  whip 

veU;  netermind,^imi,Omnral;  juU  him.    Fts  got  jnst  snoh  another 

ht  them  rmiaw  cohere  tke^  ar€ :  tAs  foolish  horse  myself,  and  whipping 

enemy'9  going  t/O  adwnce,  and  will  does  no  good.*' 

$pare  you  the  troubU''  I  happened  to  see  a  man  Iving 

He  asked  for  something  to  drink :  flat  on  his  faoa  in  a  small  ditch, 

I  gave  him  some  ram  out  of  my  and  I  remarked  that  I  didn't  think 

silver  flask,  which  I  begged  he  would  he  seemed  dead ;   this  drew  Ge- 

keep  in  remembrance  of  the  oocasion;  neral  Lee's  attention  to  the  man, 

— he  smiled,  and,  to  my  great  satis-  who  commenced  groaning  dismally, 

faction,  accepted  the  memorial   He  Fmding  appeals  to  his  ^triotism 

then  went  off  to  give  some  orders  to  of  no  avail,  Greneral  Lee  had  him 

M^Laws's  division.  ignominionsly  set  on  his  legs  by  some 

Soon  afterwards  I  joined  General  neigbboaring  gunners. 

Lee^  who  had  in  the  meanwhile  oome  I  saw  General  Willoox  (an  offieer 

to  the  front  on  becoming  aware  of  who  wears  a  short  round  jacket  and 

the  disaster.   If  Longstreet's  conduct  a  battered  straw  hat)  come  np  to 

was  admirable,  that  of  General  Lee  him,  and  ezplaiii.    almost  crying; 

was  perfectly  sublime.   He  was  en-  the  state  of  nh  brigade.  GknersI 

gaged  in  rallying  and  in  encouraging  Lee  inmiediately  shook  hands  with 

the  broken  troops,  and  was  riding  him  and  said,  cbeerfnUj,  Never 

about  a  little  in  flnont  of  the  woodj  mind,  Greneral,  all  thii  hat  heen 

quite  alone— 4he  whole  of  his  Stan  mt   /auU  —  it    is  /  that  have 

being  engaged  in  a  similar  manner  lost  this  fight,  and  yon  must  hdp 

fdrtlier  to  the  rear.   His  foce,  which  me  out  of  it  in  the  best  wtLj  yoncan.^ 

is  always  placid  and  cheerful,  did  not  In  this  manner  I  saw  General  Lee 

show  signs  of  the  slightest  disappoint-  encourage  and  reanimate  hte  some- 

ment,  care,  or  annoyance;  and  he  what  dispirited  troopa,  and  magnani- 

was  addressing  to  every  soldier  he  mouslv  take  upon  his  own  shoulders 

met  a  few  wonls  of  encouragement,  the  whole  weight  of  the  lepnlte.  It 

such  as,    All  this  will  come  right  in  was  impossible  to  look  at  him  or  to 

the  end:  we'll  talk  it  over  after-  listen  to  him  without  feeling  the 

words;  bat,  in  the  mean  time,  all  strongest  admiration,  and  I  never  saw 

good  men  must  rally.   We  want  all  any  man  fail  him  eicept  the  man  in 

good  and  true  men  just  now."  dec  the  ditch. 

He  spoke  to  all  the  wounded  men  It  is  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  eriti- 

tbat  passed  him,  and  the  slightly  cal  state  of  affiurs  as  they  appeared 

wounded  he  exhorted  '^to  bkul  np  about  this  time.  If  the  enemy  or  their 

their  hurts  and  take     a  musket"  in  general  had  shown  aiij  enteipriie^ 

this  emer^noy.   Very  few  fiiiled  to  there  is  no  saying  what  might  have 

answer  his  appeal,  and  I  saw  many  happened.  General  Lee  and  his  officers 

badly  wounded  men  take  off  their  were  evidently  fully  impressed  with  a 

hats  and  cheer  him.  sense  of  the  aituanon ;  yet  there  was 

He  said  to  me,  *^This  has  been  much  less  noise,  ftiss,  or  confusion 

a  sad  day  fcff  n^  Cokmel-Hi  sad  of  orders  than  at  an  oxdlnaiy  field- 
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day:  the  men,  ai  they  were  rallied 
in  the  wood,  were  brought  up  in  de- 
tachments and  lay  down  quietly  and 
coolly  in  the  positions  assigned  to 
thenu 

We  heard  that  Gk»nerals  Gamett 
and  Armistead  were  killed,  and 
General  Kemper  mortally  wounded ; 
also,  that  Pickett's  division  had  only 
one  field-officer  unhurt  Nearly  afl 
this  slaughter  took  place  in  an  open 
space  about  one  mile  square,  and 
within  one  hour. 

At  6  p.x.  we  heard  a  long  and 
continaous  Yankee  cheer,  which  we 
at  first  imagined  was  an  indication 
of  an  advance,  bat  it  turned  out  to 
be  their  reception  of  a  general  offi- 
cer, whom  we  saw  riding  down  the 
line,  followed  by  about  thirty  horse- 
men. 

Soon  afterwards  I  rode  to  the 
extreme  fix>nt,  where  there  were 
four  pieced  of  rifled  cannon  almost 
without  any  infantry  support  To 
the  non-withdrawal  of  these  guns  is 
to  be  attributed  the  otherwise  sur- 
prising inactivity  of  the  enemy. 

I  was  immediately  surrounded 
by  a  sergeant  and  about  half-a-dozen 
gumien^  who  seemed  in  excellent 
BpiritB^  and  fidl  of  confidence,  in 
roite  of  their  exposed  situation. 
niB  ser^geant  expressed  his  ardent 
hope  thj^  the  Yankees  might  have 
nirit  enough  to  advance  and  receive 
tne  dose  ne  had  in  readiness  for 
them.  They  spoke  in  admiration 
of  the  advance  of  Pickett's  division, 
ind  of  the  manner  in  which  Pickett 
himself  had  led  it.  When  thev 
obwrved  Ghaneral  Lee  they  said, 
"We've  not  lost  confidence  in  the 
old  man ;  this  day's  work  wpn't  do 
him  no  harm.  'Uncle  RobeiV  will 
get  US  liito  Washington  yet;  you 
betliewi]],*'  &a 

Whilst  we  were  talking,  the  cne- 
my'a  ildnnishers  began  to  advance 
dowljy  and  several  ominous  sounds 
in  quick  succession  told  us  that  we 
weie  attracting  their  attention,  and 
that  it  was  necessary  to  brealc  up 
the  conclave.  I  therefore  tiumed 
round  and  took  leave  of  tiiese 
cheery  and  plucky  gunners. 

At  7  P.K.,  Greneral  Lee  received 
a  report  that  Johnson's  division  of 


Ewell's  corps  had  been  successful 
on  the  lefl,  and  had  gained  import- 
ant advantages  there.  Piring  en- 
tirely ceased  in  otur  front  about  this 
time,  but  we  now  heard  some  brisk 
musketry  on  our  right,  which  I 
afterwards  learned  proceeded  from 
Hood's  Tcxans,  who  had  managed 
to  surround  some  enterprising  Yan- 
kee cavalry,  and  were  slaughtering 
them  with  great  satisfaction.  Only 
eighteen  out  of  four  hundred  are 
said  to  have  escaped. 

At  7.30,  all  idea  of  a  Yankee 
attack  being  over,  I  rode  back  to 
Moses's  tent,  and  found  that  wor- 
tliy  commissary  in  very  low  spirit.', 
all  sorts  of  exaggerated  rumours 
having  reached  him.  On  my  way 
I  met  a  great  man^  wounded 
men,  most  anxious  to  mquire  aflcr 
Lougstreet,  who  was  reported  kill- 
ed; when  I  assured  them  he  was 
quite  well,  thcjr  seemed  to  forget 
tncir  own  pain  in  the  evident  plea- 
sure they  felt  in  the  safety  of  their 
chief.  No  words  that  I  can  use 
will  adequately  express  the  extra- 
ordinary patience  and  fortitndo 
with  which  the  womided  Confede- 
rates bore  their  sufferings. 

I  got  sometliing  to  eat  with  the 
doctors  at  10  p.m.,  the  first  for 
fifteen  hours. 

I  gave  up  my  horse  to-day  to  his 
owner,  as  from  death  and  exhaus- 
tion the  Staff  are  almost  without 
horses. 

July  4  {Saturday). — I  was  awoke 
at  daylight  by  Moses  complaining 
that  bis  valuable  trunk,  containing 
much  public  money,  had  been  stolen 
fi'om  our  tent  whilst  we  slept  After 
a  search  it  was  found  in  a  wood 
hard  by,  broken  open  and  minus  the 
money.  Dr.  Bancsdale  had  been 
robbed  in  the  same  manner  exactly. 
This  is  evidently  the  work  of  those 
rascally  stragglers,  who  shirk  going 
under  fire,  plunder  the  natives,  and 
will  hereafter  swagger  as  the  heroes 
of  Ghettysburg. 

Lawley,  the  Austrian,  and  I, 
walked  up  to  Hie  front  about  eight 
o'clock,  and  on  our  way  we  met  Gen- 
eral Longstreet,  who  was  in  a  high 
state  of  amusement  ahd  good-hu- 
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mour.  A  flag  of  truce  bad  just  come 
over  from  the  enemy,  and  its  bearer 
announced  among  other  things  that 
"  General  Longstreet  was  wounded, 
and  a  prisoner,  but  would  be  taken 
care  ol"  Gteneral  Longstreet  sent 
back  word  that  he  was  extremely 
grateful,  but  that,  being  neitlier 
wounded  nor  a  prisoner,  he  was 

5uite  able  to  take  care  of  himself, 
'ho  iron  endurance  of  Oeneral 
Longstreet  is  most  extraordinary: 
he  seems  to  require  neither  food 
nor  sleep.  Some  of  his  Staff  now 
fell  fast  asleep  directly  they  got  off 
their  horses,  they  were  so  exhausted 
from  the  last  three  days*  work. 

Whilst  Lawley  went  to  head- 
quarters on  business  I  sat  down 
and  had  a  long  talk  with  General 
Pendleton  (the  parson),  chief  of  ar- 
tillery. He  told  me  the  exact  num- 
ber of  guns  in  action  yesterday, 
lie  said  that  the  universal  opin- 
ion is  in  favour  of  the  12-pounder 
Kapoleon  guns  as  the  best  and  sim- 
plest sort  of  ordnance  for  field  pur- 
poses.* Nearly  all  the  artillery  with 
this  army  has  either  been  captured 
from  the  enemy  or  cast  from  old  6- 
pounders  taken  at  the  early  part  of 
the  war. 

At  10  A.M.  Lawley  returned  from 
headquarters,  bringing  the  news 
that  the  army  is  to  commence  mov- 
ing in  the  direction  of  Virginia  tliis 
evening;  this  step  is  imperative 
from  want  of  ammunition.  But  it 
was  hoped  that  the  enemy  might  at- 
tack during  the  day,  especially  as 
this  is  the  4th  July,  and  it  was  calcu- 
lated that  there  was  still  ammunition 
for  one  day's  fighting.  The  ordnance 
train  had  already  commenced  mov- 
ing back  towards  Cashtown,  and 
Eweirs  immense  train  of  plunder 
had  been  proceeding  towards  Ila- 
gjerstown  by  the  Fairfield  road  ever 
since  an  early  hour  tl^is  morning. 

Johnson*s  division  bad  evacuated 
.  during  the  night  the  position  it  had 
gained  ycsteniay.  It  appears  that 
for  a  time  it  was  actually  in  posses- 
sion of  the  cemetery,  but  had  been 


forced  to  retire  from  thenoe  from 
want  of  support  by  Pender's  divi- 
sion, which  had  been  retarded  by 
that  officer's  wound.  The  whole 
of  our  left  was  therefore  thrown 
back  considerably. 

At  1  P.M.  the  rain  began  to  descend 
In  torrents,  and  we  took  refuge  in 
the  hovel  of  an  ignorant  Pennsylva- 
nian  boor.  The  cottage  was  fuH  ot 
soldiers,  none  of  whom  had  the 
slightest  idea  of  the  contemplated 
retreat,  and  all  were  talking  of 
Washington  and  Baltimore  with 
the  greatest  confidence. 

At  2  P.M.  we  walked  to  General 
Longstreet's  camp,  which  bad  been 
removed  to  a  place  three  miles  dis- 
tant, on  tlie  Fairfield  road. 

General  Longstreet  talked  to  me 
for  a  long  time  about  the  battle. 
He  said  the  mistake  they  had  made 
was  in  not  concentrating  the  army 
more,  and  making  the  attack  yes- 
terday with  30,000  men  instead  ol 
15,000.  The  advance  had  been  in 
three  lines,  and  the  troops  of  UillV 
corps  who  gave  way  were  young  sol- 
diers, who  nad  never  been  under  fire 
before.  Ho  thought  the  encmy 
would  have  attacked  had  the  gui:^ 
been  withdrawn.  Had  they  Som 
so  at  that  particular  moment  im- 
mediately after  the  repulse,  it  wcuIJ 
have  been  awkward;  but  in  that 
case  lie  had  j^ven  orders  for  the 
advance  of  Hood's  division  and 
M'Laws's  on  the  right  I  think, 
after  all,  that  General  Meade  wai 
right  not  to  advance — hi«  men 
would  never  have  stood  the  tre- 
mendous fire  of  artillery  thej 
would  have  been  exposed  to. 

R^gjer  over  7000  Yankees  were 
captured  during  the  three  days;— 
3o00  took  the  parole ;  the  remaindci 
were  now  being  miarched  to  Rich- 
mond, escorted  by  the  remains  of 
Pickett's  division. 

It  is  impossible  to  avoid  seeing 
that  the  cause  of  this  check  to  the 
Confederates  lies  in  the  utter  con- 
tempt felt  for  the  enemy  by  all 
ranks. 


^  *  The  Napoleon  12-pounder8  are  emooth-bore  brass  guns,  with  chamben^  very 
lij^ht,  and  with  long  range.  They  vrcre  invented  or  recommended  by  Louu 
Kapoleoa  yean  ago.  A  l>rg«  number  are  being  east  at  Augoata  and  cUewhere. 
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Waggon^  hatam^  mttles,  and  €a&> 
tie  captured  in  PennsylTaniai  the 
adid  advantagea  of  this  campaisD, 
have  been  pafidnff  alowly  along  thia 
road  (Fairfield)  aU  daj :  those  taken 
by  Ewell  are  particularly  adioired. 
80  interminable  was  this  train  that 
it  aoon  became  evident  that  we 
should  not  be  able  to  start  till  late 
at  niffht  As  soon  as  it  became  dark 
we  all  lay  round  a  bi^  fire,  and  I 
hcaid  reports  coming  in  from  the 
different  generals  that  the  enemy 
was  retiring^  and  had  been  doing  so 
all  dajr  long.  M^Iawb  reported  no- 
thing in  his  front  but  cavaUy  yi- 
dettea. 

But  thia,  of  course,  could  make 
no  difibrence  to  General  Lee's  plans: 
immunition  he  must  have— he  had 
(idled  to  capture  it  from  the  enem^ 
(aooording  to  precedent ;  and  as  hia 
ecHnmunioationa  with  Virginia  were 
intercepted,  he  was  compelled  to  fall 
bai^  towards  Winchester,  and  draw 
his  supplies  from  thence. 

Qeiiml  Mih!oy  had  kindly  left 
an  ample  stock  at  that  town  when 
he  maioe  hia  medpitate  exit  some 
weeka  affow  The  army  was  also  en- 
cumbered with  an  enormous  wag- 
gOB-tnun,  the  spoils  of  Pennsylvania, 
which  it  is  highly  desirable  to  get 
sa&ly  over  the  Potomac. 

Shortly  after  9  p.m.  the  rain  be- 
gan to  descend  in  torrents.  Lawley 
and  I  luckily  got  into  the  doctors* 
covered  boggy,  and  began  to  get 
slowlv  under  weigh  a  little  after 
midn^ghtb 

Julif  5  (Sunday), — ^The  night  was 
vety  bad — thunder  and  lightning, 
torrents  of  rain— the  roaa  knee- 
deep  in  mud  and  water,  and  often 
bk)oked  up  with  waggons  ''come 
to  aiet"  I  pitied  the  wretched 
idight  of  the  unfortunate  soldiers 
woo  were  to  foUow  us. 

Our  progress  was  naturally  very 
slow  indeed,  and  we  took  eight  hours 
to  go  as  many  miles. 

At  8  A^.  we  halted  a  little  be- 
jood  the  Tillage  of  Pairfield,  near 
the  entrance  to  a  mountain-pass. 
No  sooner  bad  we  done  so  and  lit  a 


fire,  than  an  alarm  was  spread  that 
Yankee  cavalry  were  upon  ua.  Se- 
veral shots  flew  over  onr  heads, 
but  we  never  could  discover  from 
whence  they  came.  News  also  ar» 
rived  of  the  capture  of  the  whole  of 
£well*s  beantiml  waggons.*  These 
reports  created  a  regular  stampede 
amonffst  tlie  waggoners,  and  Long- 
street's  drivers  started  off  as  fast  as 
they  could  ga 

Our  medical  trio,  however,  firmly 
declined  to  budge^  and  came  to  this 
wise  condnsion,  partly  ursed  by  the 
pangs  of  himger,  and  partly  from  the 
consideration  that,  ii  the  Yankee 
cavalry  did  come,  the  crowded  state 
of  the  road  in  onr  rear  would  pre- 
vent our  escape.  Soon  afterwards^ 
some  Confederate  cavalry  were 
poshed  to  the  front,  who  cleared 
the  pass  after  a  slight  skirmish. 

At  noon,  Generals  Lee  and  Long- 
street  arrived,  and  halted  dose  to 
us.  Soon  afterwards  Ewell  came 
up.  This  is  the  first  time  I  ever 
saw  him.  He  is  rather  a  remark? 
able-looking  old  soldier,  with  a  bald 
head,  a  prominent  nose,  and  rather 
a  haggard,  sickly  face :  having  so 
lately  lost  his  leg  above  the  knee,  he 
is  still  a  complete  cripple,  and  falls 
off  his  horse  occasionally.  Directly 
he  dismounts  he  has  to  be  pot  on 
cratchc:s.  He  was  Stonewall  Jack- 
son's coadjator  daring  the  cele- 
brated valley  campaigns,  and  he 
used  to  be  a  great  swearer — in  fact, 
he  is  said  to  have  been  the  only 
person  who  was  unable  to  restrain 
that  propensity  before  Jackson; 
but  since  his  late  (rather  romantic) 
marriage,  he  has  (to  use  the  Ameri- 
can expresMon)  joined  ths  Church,^^ 
\\'ben  I  saw  him  ho  was  in  a  great 
state  of  disffust  in  conseqoence  of 
the  supposed  loss  of  his  waggons, 
and  rofosed  to  be  comforted  by  dene- 
rel  Lee. 

I  joined  Longstreet  again,  and, 
mounted  on  Lawley's  venerable 
horse,  started  at  3  p.m.  to  ride 
throogh  the  pass.  At  4  pjl  we 
stopped  at  a  place  where  the  roads 
fork,  one  leodiog  to  Emmetsburg^ 
and  the  oilier  to  Hagerstown. 


•  liaftarwards  tamed  out  that  all  escaped  but  thirty*eighk 
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Mftjor  Moses  tnd  I  entered  a  but  wben  ire  went  to  deronr  It,  we 
filrm-faonse,  in  which  we  found  8^  disoorered  Qenenl  M^Laws  and  his 
Teral  women,  two  wounded  Yan-  offloers  rapidly  'finishing  it.  Wei, 
kees,  and  one  dead  one,  the  reeolt  of  however,  soon  got  more,  the  Pemi- 
this  morning's  skirmish.  One  of  srlvanian  proprietors  being  par- 
the  snflferere  was  fHgfatfiinj  womid*  ncalarir  anzions  to  propitiate  the 
ed  in  the  head  ;  the  other  was  hit  in  General,  in  hopes  that  he  wonid 
the  knee :  the  latter  told  me  he  was  ispare  their  Hto  stock,  which  b»l 
an  Irishman,  and  had  serred  in  btea  condemned  to  death  bj  the 
the  Bengal  Eoropeans  daring  liie  mthless  Hoses. 
Indian  Mntinj.  He  now  belonged  Ihning  simper  women  came  rush- 
to  a  lOchigan  cavalry  regiment,  fng  in  at  fnterrals,  saying—^  Ob, 
send  had  already  imbibed  American  good  heavens,  now  they're  killing 
ideas  of  IrelancTs  wrongs,  and  all  onr&thogs.  Which  is  the  Gene- 
that  sort  of  trash.  He  told  me  that  lal  ?  which  is  the  Great  Officer  ? 
his  officers  were  very  bad,  and  that  Our  milch  cows  are  now  going/ 
the  idea  in  the  army  was  that  To  all  sach  expressions  Long- 
ITClellan  had  assumed  the  chief  street  replied,  shaking  his  head  in 
command.  a  melancholy  manner— Tee,  ma- 

The  women  in  this  house  were  dam,  ifs  very  sad — veiy  sad;  and 

mat  Abolitionists.    When  Major  this  sort  of  thing  IiAb  being  going 

j^alrfaz  rode  op,  he  inquired  of  one  on  in  Yiivinia  more  than  two  ycam 

of  them  wheuier  the  corpse  was  — ^verysad." 

that  of  a  Ck>nflKlerate  or  Yankee  We  all  slept  in  the  open,  and 

(the  body  was  in  the  verandah,  the  heavy  rain  produced  no  eflbct 

covered  with  a  white  sheet).    The  upon  our  slumbers. 

Woman  made  a  gesture  with  her  I  understand  it  fs  impoflsible  to 

Ibot,  and  replied,    If  it  was  a  rebeL  cross  the  lines  by  flag  of  trace.  I 

do  you  think  it  would  be  here  long?**  therefore  find  mysdf  in  a  dilemma 

Fairfax  then  sdd,  "  Is  it  a  woman  about  (he  expiration  of  my  leave, 
who  speaks  in  such  a  manner  of  a 

dead  body  which  can  do  no  one  any  July  6  (lfon^).--Several  hcmai 

harm?*'   She  thereupon  coloured  up^  were  stolen  last  niglit,  mine  nearly 

and  sidd  she  wasn't  in  earnest,  so.  It  is  necessary  to  be  very  cars- 

At  six  o'clock  we  rode  on  again  ftil,  in  order  to  prevent  tiib  ndfi- 

(by  the  Hagerstown  road)  and  came  Ibrtune. 

up  with    General  Longstreet  at  We  atarted  at  6.80,  but  got  on 

8.80.    The  road  was  fUl  of  sol-  very  slowly,  so  blockea  up  was  the 

diers  marching  in  a   particulariy  road  with  waggons,  some  of  which 

lively  manner — the  wet  and  mua  had  been  captured  and  burnt  by  the 

seemed  to  have  produced  no  effisct  enemy  yesterday.   It  now  turned  ont 

whatever  on  their  spirits,  which  that  au  Ewelrs  waggons  Escaped 

were  as  boisterous  as  ever.   They  accept  tfairty-eisht,  al^ucfa,  at  one 

had  got  hold  of  coloured  prints  of  tio^  they  had  been  all  in  the  enemy^ 

llr.  Lincoln,  which  they  were  pass-  hands. 

ing  about  m>m  company  to  com-  At  8.30  we  halted  for  a  couple 
pany  with  many  remarks  upon  the  of  hours,  and  Generals  Lee,  Long- 
personal  beauty  of  Uncle  Abe.  The  street  Hill,  and  Willcox  had  a  con- 
same  old  chafif  was  going  on  of  sultation.  I  spoke  to  —  about 
Oorae  out  of  that  hat--l  know  my  difficulties  with  regard  to  get- 
youVe  in  it— I  sees  your  legs  a-dan-  ting  home,  and  the  neoesrity  of 
ming  down,"  Ac  when  we  halted  doing  so,  owing  to  the  approaching 
lor  the  night,  skirmishing  was  going  expiration  of  my  leave.  He  told  me 
on  in  front  and  rear — Stuart  in  front  tliat  the  army  had  no  intention  at 
and  Swell  in  rear.  Our  bivouac  present  of  retreating  for  good,  and 
being  near  a  large  tavern,  General  advised  me  to  stop  with  them  and 
Longstreet  had  ordered  some  sup-  see  what  turned  up :  he  also  said  that 
per  there  fbir  himself  and  his  Staff;  some  of  the  ensay's  despatches  had 
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been  fntoreepted,  la  Wbtob  the  foHow^  ma  smokinff  a  efssr,  wm  a  lientenaiift 

fug  words  ocoar: — ^The  noble  bat  of  cavalrj,  dresBed  very  maortly,  and 

mfortanate  army 'Of  the  Potomac  has  bis  bair  bnubed  with  the  greatest 

again  been  obliged  to  retreat  before  care ;  he  fonned  rather  a  oontrast  to 


I  particnlarly  obienred  the  march-  who  had  not  washed  or  shaved  for 
ini?  to-day  of  the  21st  Misrissippi,  ever  so  long, 
whfeh  was  nnoommonly  good.  This  About  7  p.m.  wo  rode  through  Ha- 
regiment  all  wear  short  ronnd  jackets,  gerstown,  in  Uie  streets  of  which 
a  most  amisaal  drcmnstanoe,  for  were  several  dead  horses  and  a  few 
they  are  generally  nnpopnlar  in  the  dead  men.  After  proceeding  abont 
8oafh.  a  mile  beyond  the  town  we  baited, 
At  twelve  o'clock  we  halted  again,  and  General  Longstreet  sent  fonr 
and  all  set  to  work  to  eat  cherries,  cavalrymen  np  a  lane,  with  directions 
whidi  was  the  only  food  we  got  be-  to  report  everything  they  saw.  We 
tween  5  a. v.  and  11  p.m.  tlien  dismounted  and  lay  down* 
I  saw  a  most  langhable  spectacle  Abont  ten  minutes  later  (being 
this  afternoon — ^viz.,  a  negro  dressed  nearly  dark)  we  heard  a  sudden 
in  fill  Yankee  nniform,  with  a  rifle  rush— a  panic— and  then  a  regular 
at  ibll  eook,  leading  along  a  bare-  stampede  oonunenccd,  in  the  midst 
fbofced  white  man,  with  whom  be  of  which  I  descried  our  four  cavalry 
had  evidently  changed  dothee.  Ge-  heroes  crossing  a  field  as  fast  as  th^ 
nersl  Longstreet  stopped  the  pair,  could  gallop.  All  was  now  com- 
and  asked  the  black  man  what  he  plcte  confusion  officers  mount- 
nwMt.  He  replied,  ^  The  two  sol-  ing  their  horses,  and  pursuing  thoee 
diers  hi  charge  of  this  here  Yank  which  had  got  loose,  and  soldiers 
hav«  got  dmnk,  so  for  fear  he  should  climbing  over  fences  for  protection 
escape  I  have  took  care  of  him."  against  the  supposed  advancing 
The  eonseqnential  manner  of  the  Yankees.  In  t^e  middle  of  the 
negro,  and  the  supreme  contempt  din  I  heard  an  artillery  officer 
iritiiwbieh  he  ^ke  to  his  prisoner,  shouting  to  his  cannoneers  "  to 
were  most  amusing.  stand  by  him,  and  plant  the  guns 
I  saw  General  Hood  in  his  ear-  in  a  proper  ixmition  for  enfilading 
liage ;  he  looked  rather  bad,  and  the  lane.  I  ako  distinguished  Long- 
has  been  suffering  a  good  deal ;  the  street  walking  about,  hustled  by  the 
doetora  seem  to  doubt  whether  they  exdted  crowd,  and  remarking,  in 
will  be  aUe  to  sare  his  arm.  I  also  angry  tones,  which  could  scarcely 
saw  G«Deral  Hampton,  of  the  cavalry,  be  heard,  and  to  which  no  atten- 
who  has  been  shot  in  the  hip,  and  has  tion  was  paid,  ^Now,  you  don't 
two  ea1>re-eut8  on  the  bead,  but  he  know  what  it  is — ^von  doo't  know 


A  short  time  before  we  reached  confusion  wore  at  their  height,  the 

Hagerstown  there  was  some  firing  object  of  all  this  alarm  at  length 

hi  iront,  tonether  with  an  alarm  emerged  IrcHn  the  dark  lane  in  the 

(bat  the  Yankee  cavalry  was  upon  shape  of   a  domestic  four-wheel 

US.    The  ambulances   were  sent  carriage,    with    a  harmless  load 

back;  bat  some  of   the  wounded  of  females.     The  stampede  had, 

Jumped  out,  and,  producing  the  rifles  however,  spread,   increai»d  in  the 

whioh  they  had  not  parted  with,  rear,  and  caused  mncti  harm  and 

thejr  prepared  to  fight  Afrer  a  good  delay. 

deal  of  desultory  skirmishing,  we  Cavalry  skirmishing  went  on  un- 
seated oaraelves  upon  a  hill  over-  til  ^nite  darir,  a  determined  attadc 
lookioff  Hagerstown,  and  saw  the  having  been  made  by  the  enemy, 
enemy's  eavalry  driven  through  the  who  did  his  best  to  prevent  the 
town  punned  1^  yelling  Oonfede-  trains  from  crossing  the  Potomao 
rates.  at  Williamsport  It  resulted  in  the 
A  good  many  Yankee  prisoners  success  of  the  Confederates  ;  bnt 
now  paased  ns;  one  of  them,  who  every  impartial  man  confesses  that 


his  ragged  escort,  and  to  ourselvea, 


was  In  Teiy  good  spults. 


whnt  it  is.'' 


TU  BcfUU  ffGiUyAwrg  and  the 


thoM  oavftlry  fights  are  mlMrable 
acffain.  Ndtfaer  partj  has  any  idea 
of  seriooB  charging  with  the  sabre. 
They  approach  one  axiotber  with 
considerable  boldness,  vntU  they  get 
to  within  abont  forty  yards,  and  then, 
at  the  very  moment  when  a  dash  is 
necessary,  and  the  sword  alone  should 
be  nsed,  they  hesitate,  halt,  and  com- 
mence a  desaltory  fire  with  carbines 
and  revolvers. 

An  Englbhnun,  named  Winthrop, 
a  captain  in  the  Confederate  army, 
and  formerly  an  officer  in  H.M.'s 
d2d  regiment^  although  not  in  tlie 
cavalry  himself^  seized  the  colonrs 
of  one  of  the  regiments,  and  rode 
straight  at  the  Yankees  in  the  most 
gallant  manner,  shooting  to  the  men 
to  follow  him.  He  continued  to  dis- 
tingnish  himself  by  leading  charges 
tmtil  his  horse  was  unfortunately 
killed.  I  heard  his  condoct  on  this 
occasion  highly  spoken  of  by  all. 
Btnart's  cavalry  can  hardly  be  call- 
ed cavalry  in  the  European  sense 
of  the  "vi^rd ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  country  in  which  they  ore  accus- 
tomed to  operate  is  not  adapted  for 
cavalry. 

 was  forced  at  last  to  give 

up  wearing  even  his  Austrian  for- 
age-cap ;  for  the  last  two  days  sol- 
diers on  the  line  of  march  had  been 
Tisiting  his  ambolanoe  in  great  num- 
bers, under  the  impression  (encourag- 
ed by  the  driver)  that  he  was  a 
Yankee  general.  The  idea  now  was 
that  the  army  would  remain  some 
days  in  or  near  its  pesent  position 
until  the  arrivid  of  the  ammunition 
from  Winchester. 

My  7  Lawkgr,  the 

Austrian,  and  I  drove  into  Ksgers- 
town  this  morning,  and  General 
rliongstreet  moved  into  a  new 
position  on  the  Williamsport  road, 
whioh  he  was  to  occupy  for  the 
present. 

We  got  «n  excellent  room  in  the 
'Washington  Hotel  on  producing 
ereenbaoks.  Public  opinion  in 
Hagerstown  serais  to  be  pretty 
evenly  divided  between  North  and 
Booth,  and  probably  accommodates 
ttsc'U  to  droomstAnccfl.  Fur  in- 
stanosi  yesterday  the  womuu  waved 


their  ha3idkerbhie&  when  ths  Yan- 
kee cavalry  were  driven  through 
the  town,  and  to»^ay  they  went 
through  the  aame  compliment  in 
honour  of  S500  Yankee  (Gettys- 
burg) prisoners  whom  I  saw  marched 
through  an  r^ute  for  Richmond. 

I  overiieard  the  oonversatioa  of 
some  Ckmfoderate  soldien  about 
these  prisoners.  One  remarked, 
with  respect  to  the  Zonavea,  of 
whom  there  were  a  few — ^  Those 
red-breeched  fellows  look  aa  if  they 
could  fight,  but  they  don't,  though ; 
no,  not  so  well  aa  the  blnebeUiea.'* 

Lawley  introduced  me  to  General 
Stuart  in  f&e  streets  of  Hagerstown 
to-day.  He  is  conoononly  called 
Jeb  Stuart,  on  account  of  his  ini- 
tials; he  is  a  good-looking,  jovial 
character,  exactly  like  his  photo- 
graphs. He  has  certainty  acoom- 
plisned  wonders,  and  done  exeeUent 
service  in  his  peculiar  style  ol  war- 
fare. He  is  a  good  and  gallant 
soldier,  though  he  sometimes  incurs 
ridicule  by  his  harmless  affectation 
and  peculiarities.  The  other  day 
he  rode  through  a  Virginian  town, 
his  horse  covered  with  garlands  of 
roses.  He  also  departs  conaiderahly 
from  the  severe  smaphoity  of  dreas 
adopted  by  other  Oonfoderate 
generals;  but  no  one  can  deny  that 
he  is  the  right  man  in  the  right 
place.  On  a  campaign,  he  seems  to 
roam  over  the  coontry  according  to 
his  own  discretion,  and  always  gives 
a  good  account  of  himself,  turning 
up  at  the  right  moment ;  and  hither- 
to he  has  never  got  himself  into  any 
serious  trouble. 

I  rode  to  General  Longstreet's 
camp,  which  is  about  two  miles  in 
the  direction  of  WilUamsoort,  and 
consulted  him  abont  my  aifiSoolties 
with  regard  to  mv  leave.  He  was 
most  good-natured  abont  it,  and 
advised  me  under  the  drpumatanoss 
to  drive  in  the  direction  of  Has- 
cock;  and,  in  the  event  of  beii^ 
ill-treated  on  my  wi^,  to  insist  up- 
on being  taken  before  the  nearest 
U.S.  officer  of  the  highest  rank,  who 
would  probablv  nrotect  ma  I  de- 
termined to  take  nis  advice  at  once; 
so  I  took  leave  of  him  and  of  his 
officers.    Longstreet  is  geoeralty  a 
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very  taeitnra  and  nndcmonstratlve  dact  of  England,  I  never  received 

man.  bnt  he  was  qnite  affectionate  an  nncivil  word  from  anybody,  but 

in  nis  farewell,   uis  last  words  on  the  contrary,  I  Lave  been  treated 

were  a  hearty  hope  for  the  speedy  by  all  with  more  than  kindness.* 

termination  of  the  war.   All  his  I  have  never  met  a  man  who  was 

officers  were  equally  kind  in  their  not  anxious  for  a  termination  of 

expressions  on  my  taking  leave,  the  war ;  and  I  have  never  met 

though  the  last  sentence  uttered  by  a  man,  woman,  or  child^  who  con- 

Latrobe  was  not  entirely  reassuring  templated  its  termination  as  pos- 

— viz.,  "  You  may  take  your  oath  sible  without  an  entire  separation 

hell  be  caught  for  a  spy."  from  the  now  detested  Yankee.  I 

I  then  rode  to  Greneral  Lee*s  have  never  been  asked  for  ahns  or 
camp,  and  asked '  Lim  for  a  pass  to  a  gratuity  by  any  man  or  woman, 
get  through  his  lines.  Vfe  had  a  black  or  white.  Every  one  knew 
long  talk  together,  and  he  tdld  me  who  I  was,  and  all  spoke  to  me  with 
of  the  raid  made  by  the  enemy,  for  the  greatest  confidence.  I  have 
the  express  purpose  of  arresting  his  rarely  heard  any  person  complain  of 
badly  wounded  son  (a  Confederate  the  almost  total  ruin  which  has  be- 
Brigadier-General),  who  was  lying  fallen  so  manv.  All  are  prepared 
in  the  house  of  a  relation  in  Virgi-  to  undergo  still  greater  sacrifices^ — 
nia.  They  insisted  upon  carrying  they  contemplate  and  prepare  to  re- 
him  off  in  a  litter,  though  he  had  ceive  great  reverses  wiiicli  it  is  im- 
never  been  out  of  bed,  and  had  quite  possible  to  avert.  They  look  to  a 
recently  been  shot  through  the  successful  termination  of  the  war 
thigh.  This  seizure  was  evidently  as  certain,  although  few  are  sanguine 
made  fbr  purposes  of  retaliation,  enough  to  fix  a  speedy  date  for  it, 
His  life  has  since  been  threatened,  and  nearly  all  bar(min  for  its  last- 
in  the  event  of  the  South  retaliat-  ing  at  least  all  Lincoln^s  presidency, 
ing  for  Bumside^s  alleged  military  I  have  lived  in  bivouacs  with  all 
muidere  in  Kentucky.  But  few  the  Southern  armies,  which  are  as 
officers,  however,  speak  of  the  distinct  from  one  another  as  the 
Northerners  with  so  mach  mod  era-  British  is  firom  the  Austrian,  and 
tkm  as^  General  Lee ;  his  extreme  I  have  never  once  seen  an  instance 
amiability  seems  to  prevent  his  of  insubordination, 
speaking  strongly  against  any  one.  When  I  got  back  to  Hagerstown, 
I  really  felt  quite  sorry  when  I  said  I  endeavoured  to  make  arrance- 
good-l^e  to  so  many  gentlemen  from  ments  for  a  horse  and  baggy  to  drive 
whom  I  had  received  so  much  dis-  through  tlie  lines.  'VVitii  immense 
intereated  kindness.  difficulty  I  secured  the  services  of  a 

I  am  DOW  about  to  leave  the  South-  Mr.  ,  to  take  me  to  Ilancock, 

era  States,  after  travelling  quite  and  as  much  farther  as  I  chose  to 
akme  throuehout  their  entire  length  go,  for  a  dollar  a  mile  (greenbacks), 
and  breadth,  including  Texas  and  1  engaged  also  to  pay  him  the  value 
the  trans-Mlflsissippi  country,  for  of  his  horse  and  buggy,  in  case  they 
nearly  three  months  and  a  half,  should  be  confiscated  by  either  side, 
during  which  time  I  have  been  He  was  e^dentl^  extremely  alarm- 
thrown  amongst  all  classes  of  the  ed,  and  I  was  obliged  to  keep  him  up 
population—the  highest,  the  lowest,  to  the  mark  by  assurances  that  hia 
and  the  roost  lawless.  Although  horse  would  inevitably  be  seized  by 
many  were  very  scxre  about  the  con-  the  Confederates,  unless  protected 


*  The  only  oeeaaion  on  which  I  was  roughly  handled  was  when  I  had  the  mis- 
flNtane  to  enter  the  eity  of  Joekson,  MisAissippi,  just  as  the  Federals  evacuated 
It  I  was  alone,  on  foot,  and  unknown  to  any  one,  and  was  seized  by  the  citi- 
aeD%  who,  ezaiperated  by  the  wanton  destruction  of  their  property  by  Grant's 
army,  were  anxious  to  hang  me  as  a  spy.  On  my  identity  being  clear]  v  cstab- 
lifrlicJp  /  was  tr^ted  with  every  oonaideratioD,  and  sent  up  to  Johnston^s  army 
iininodiately.  I  do  not  complain  of  this  affair,  which,  under  the  circumstanccfj^ 
WM  not  to  De  wondered  at 
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General  Lee*s  pass  in  my  posto- 
mon. 

July  8  {Wedns8day\ — con- 
dnotor  told  me  he  coufdnH  go  tondaj 
on  aooonnt  of  a  funeral,  hot  he 
promised  faithfally  to  start  to-mor- 
row. Every  one  was  fall  of  forebod- 
ings as  to  my  probable  fate  when  I 
into  Yankee  clatohes.  In  defe- 
rence to  Uieir  advice  I  took  off 
my  grey  iliooting-jaoket,  in  which 
they  said  I  was  snre  to  be  taken  for 
a  rebel,  and  I  put  on  a  black  coat ; 
bnt  I  scooted  all  well-meant  ad- 
vice as  to  endeavouring  to  disguise 
myself  as  an  American  citizen,*^ 
or  conceal  the  exact  trath  in  any 
way.  I  was  aware  that  a  great  deal 
depended  upon  faUing  into  the  hands 
of  a  gentleinan,  and  1  did  not  believe 
these  were  so  rare  in  the  Northern 
army  as  the  Confederates  led  me 
to  suppose. 

July  9  (Thursdayy—l  left  Ha- 
gerstown  at  8  jlm.,  in  my  conductor's 
good  boggy,  after  saying  farewell  to 
Lawley,  the  Austrian,  and  the  nu- 
merous Confederate  officers  who 
came  to  see  me  off,  and  wish  me 
good-luck. 

We  passed  the  Confederate  ad- 
vanced post  at  about  two  miles  from 
Hagerstown,  and  were  allowed  to 
pass  on  the  production  of  General 
Lee*s  authority.  I  was  now  £urly 
launched  beyond  the  Con£»derate 
lines  for  the  first  time  since  I  had 
been  in  America. 

Immediately  afterwards  we  besan 
to  be  asked  all  sorts  of  inquisitive 

guestions  about  the  rebels,  which  I 
)ft  to  my  driver  to  answer.  It  be- 
came perfectlv  evident  that  this  nar- 
row strip  of  Maryland  is  entirely 
Unionist 

At  about  12  o'clock  we  reached 
the  top  of  a  high  hill,  and  halted 
to  bait  our  horse  at  an  inn  called 
Fairview. 

No  sooner  had  we  descended  from 
the  buggy  than  about  twenty  ram- 
pageous Unionists  appeared,  who 
told  us  they  had  come  up  to  get  a 
good  view  of  tlie  big  fight  in  which 
»e  G — d  d— d  rebels  were  to  be 


all  captured  or  drowned  in  the 
Potomaa 

My  appearance  evidently  did  not 
please  them  from  the  very  first 
With  alann  I  observed  them  talking 
to  one  another,  and  pointing  at  me. 
At  length  a  particularly  truculent- 
looldng  individual,  with  an  enor- 
mous muBtachOi  approached  me^ 
and,  fixing  his  eyes  long  and  atead- 
fiistlv  ufvon  my  trousers,  he  re- 
marked in  the  surliest  poadble 
tones,  Them  breeches  i$  a  had 
coloury  This  he  said  in  alloaion, 
not  to  their  dirtv  state,  but  to  the 
fsiCt  of  their  being  grey,  the  rebel 
colour.  I  replied  to  this  very  diaar 
greeable  assertion  in  as  oonoiliatiBg 
a  way  as  I  possibly  could ;  and  in  an- 
swer to  his  question  as  to  wlio  I  was, 
I  said  that  I  was  an  English  travel- 
ler. He  then  said  that  his  wife  waa  an 
English  lady  from  Preston.  I  next 
expressed  my  pride  in  being  a  ooon- 
tryman  of  his  wife^s.  He  then  told 
me  in  tones  that  admitted  of  no  oon- 
tradiction,  that  Preston  was  just  fi}r* 
ty-five  miles  east  of  London ;  and  he 
afterwards  lanached  into  torrents  of 
invectives  against  the  rebels,  who  had 
run  him  out  of  Virginia ;  and  be  stat- 
ed his  intention  of  killing  them  in 
great  numbers  to  gratify  hia  taaiaw 
With  some  difficulty  I  prevailed  opon 
him  and  his  rabid  bretnren  to  dnnk, 
which  pacified  them  alightly  for  a 
time ;  but  when  the  hone  waa 
brought  out  to  be  harnessed,  it  be- 
came evident  I  was  not  to  be  allowed 
to  proceed  without  a  row.  I  there- 
fore addressed  the  crowd,  and  aakad 
them  quietly  who  anaonff  them 
wished  to  detain  me ;  and  I  told 
them,  at  the  same  time,  that  I  would 
not  answer  any  questions  put  by 
those  who  were  not  persona  in  aa- 
thority,  but  that  I  should  be  moat 
h^py  to  explain  myself  to  any 
officer  of  the  United  States  army. 
At  length  they  allowed  me  to  pro- 
ceed, on  the  imderBtandiiu^  that  my 
boggy-driver  should  hand  me  over 
to  Greneral  Kelly,  at  Haocook.  The 
driver  was  provided  with  a  letter  for 
the  General,  in  whidi  I  aftmrards 
discovered  that  I  was  denounoed  as 
a  spy,  and  "  handed  over  to  tha 
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G«iien]  to  be  deaU  mth  as  justice  to  federate  aervice.  I  also  gave  him 
<ntr  cause  demands"  We  were  then  inj  word  that  I  had  not  got  in  mj 
allowed  to  start,  the  driver  being  possef>Bion  any  letters,  either  pablfo 
threatened  with  condign  rengeance  or  private,  from  any  person  in  die 
if  lie  let  me  eseape.  South  to  an^  person  anywhere  elsa 
After  we  had  proceeded  abont  six  I  showed  him  my  British  passport 
miles  we  fell  in  with  some  Yankee  and  General  Lee's  pass  as  a  British 
cavaliT,  by  whom  we  were  immedi-  ofSoor;  and  I  explained  that  my  only 
ately  oaptared,  and  the  responsibil^y  object  in  coining  North  was  to  re- 
ef my  onatody  was  thns  removed  from  turn  to  England  in  time  for  the  ex- 
my  ooBdoctor's  thoalders.  piration  of  my  leave ;  and  I  ended 
A  cavalry  soldier  was  pat  in  charge  by  expressing  a  hope  that  he  would 
of  «,  awl  we  passed  tbrongh  the  na-  make  my  detention  as  short  as  poa- 
merooi  Yankee  outposts  under  the  sible. 


The   hiils  near  Hancock  were  said  that  he  would  certunly  allow 

white  with  Tankee  tents,  and  there  me  to  go  on,  bat  that  he  could  not 

were,  I  believe,  from  8000  to  10,000  allow  mv  driver  to  go  back.   I  felt 

Fedtrala  there.    I  did  not  think  immensely  relieved  at  the  decision^ 

much  of  the  appearance  of  the  but  the  countenance  of  my  compa- 

Northem  troops;  they  are  certainly  nion   lengthened  considerably.  It 

dressed  in  proper  uniform,  but  their  was,  however,  settled  that  he  shoold 

elothes  aro  badly  fitted,  and  they  take  ine  to  Cnmberland,  and  Ge* 

are  often  round-shouldered,  dirty,  neral  Kelly  good-naturedlv  promised 

and  slovenly  in  appearance ;  in  fact,  to  do  what  he  could  for  him  on  Uf 

bad  imitations  of  soldiers.    Now,  return. 

the  Oonfederate  has  no  ambition  to  General  Kelly  then  asked  me  In 
imitate  the  regular  soldier  at  all ;  he  an  olf-Imnd  manner  whether  all 
lookM  the  genuioe  rebel ;  but  in  spite  General  Lee's  army  was  at  Ilagers- 
of  hit  bare  feet,  his  ragged  olotbea,  town;  but  I  replied,  laughing, 
his  old  rug,  and  tooth-brush  stuck  *^Yon  of  course  understand.  Gene- 
like a  rose  in  his  button-hole,*  he  has  ral,  that,  having  got  that  pass  from 
a  sort  of  devil-may-care,  reckless,  self-  General  Lee^  I  am  bound  by  every 
confident  look  which  is  decidedly  principle  of  honour  not  to  give  yoa 
taking.  any  information  which  can  be  oi 
At  6  P.1C.  we  drove  up  in  front  advantoge  to  jou."  He  laughed 
of  the  door  of  General  Kelly^s  quar-  and  promised  not  to  ask  me  any 
tera,  and  to  my  immense  relief  I  more  questions  of  that  sort.  He 
■oon  discovered  that  he  was  a  gen-  then  sent  his  aide-de-camp  with 
tleman*  I  then  explained  to  him  me  to  the  provost-moishal,  who  im- 
tbe  whole  truth,  concealing  nothing,  mediately  gave  me  a  pass  for  Cum- 
I  said  I  was  a  British  ofiicer  on  leave  berlsnd.  On  my  return  to  the  Ge- 
of  abaenoe^  travelling  for  my  own  neral\  I  discovered  the  perfidious 
inatrootion ;  that  I  had  been  all  the  driver  (that  zealous  Southern  of  a 
way  to  Mexico,  and  entered  the  few  fiours  previous)  hard  at  work 
Soatbem  States  by  the  Rio  Grande,  communicating  to  General  Kelly  all 
to  the  express  purpose  of  not  he  knew,  and  a  great  deal  more  be- 
braaldog  any  legally  established  sides;  but,  from  what  I  heard,  I 
blockade.  I  told  him  I  had  vis-  don*t  thiak  his  information  was  very 
iled  aU  the  Southern  armies  in  valuable. 

MiaaiaMiipi,   Tennessee,  Charleston,  I  was  treated  by  General  Kelly 

and  Vii^inia,  and  seen  the  late  cam-  and  all  his  c^cera  with  the  greatest 

paign  as  General  Longstreet^s  guest,  good-nature  and  courtesy,  althongh 

but  had  in  no  way  entered  the  Con-  I  had  certainly  come  among  them 

*  This  tooth-broah  in  the  bu^ou-hole  is  a  very  common  cuatom,  and  bat  a  most 
quaint  eifect. 
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under  drcnmstances  snspicions,  to 
say  the  least  I  felt  qoite  sornr  that 
they  should  be  opposed  to  my  South- 
ern friends,  and  I  regretted  still  more 
that  they  should  be  obliged  to  serve 
with  or  under  a  Batler,  a  Milroy, 
or  even  a  Hooker.  I  took  leave  of 
them  at  six  o'clock,  and  I  can  tmly 
say  that  the  only  Federal  officers  I 
have  ever  come  in  contact  with  were 
gentlemen. 

We  had  got  four  miles  beyond 
Hancock,  when  the  tire  of  one  of 
oor  wheels  came  ofl^  and  we  had  to 
stop  for  a  night  at  a  farm-hooso. 
I  had  supper  with  the  farmer  and 
his  labourers,  who  had  just  come 
in  from  the  fields,  and  the  supper 
was  mach  superior  to  that  wnich 
can  be  procared  at  the  first  hotel 
at  KIchmond.  All  were  violent 
Unionlstsi,  and  perfectly  under  the 
impression  that  the  rebels  were 
totally  demoralised^  and  about  to  lay 
down  their  arms.  Of  course  I  held 
my  tongoc,  and  gave  no  one  reason 
to  suppose  I  had  ever  been  in  rebel- 
dom. 

July  10  (fW^fly).— The  drive 
from  llanoock  to  Oamberland,  is  a 
very  mountainous  forty-fonr  miles 
— total  distance  from  Hagerstown, 
aizty-six  miles.  We  met  with  no 
flurtber  adventure  on  the  road,  al- 
though the  people  were  very  in- 
qnisitivei  but  I  never  opened  my 
month. 

One  woman  in  partlouhir,  who 
kept  a  toll-bar,  thrust  her  ugly  old 
head  out  of  an  upper  window,  and 
yelled  out,  "Air  thoy  a-fixin'  for 
another  battle  out  there?''  Jerking 
her  head  in  the  direction  of  Hagers- 
town. The  driver  replied  that,  al- 
thoagh  the  bunch  of  rebels  tnere 
was  pretty  big,  yet  he  could  not 
answer  for  their  fixing  arrange- 
ments: which  he  afterwards  ex- 
plainea  to  me  meant  digging  fortifica- 
tions. 

We  arrived  at  Cumberland  at  7p.il 
This  is  a  great  coal  place,  and  a  few 
weeks  ago  it  was  toudied  np  by  *•  Im- 
boden,*"  who  burn^alot  of  coal  bargesL 
which  has  rendered  the  people  rabid 
against  the  Eebs. 


I  started  by  stage  fbr  Johnstown  at 
8.80  P.U. 

Jidy  11  (8aturday),^l  hope  I 
may  never  for  my  sins  be  again 
condemned  to  travel  for  thirty 
hours  in  an  American  stage  on  a 
used-up  plank  road.  We  chanoed 
carriages  at  Somerset.  All  mj  fel- 
low travellers  were  of  course  vident 
Unionists,  and  Invariably  spoke  of 
my  late  fHends  as  Rebels  or  Rebe. 
They  had  all  got  it  into  their 
heads  that  their  Potomac  army,  not 
having  been  thoroughly  thrashed 
as  it  always  has  been  hitherto,  had 
achieved  a  tremendous  victory: 
and  that  its  new  chief,  (General 
Meade,  who  In  reality  was  driven 
into  a  strong  position,  which  he 
had  sense  enough  to  stick  to,'  is  a 
wonderful  strat^st  They  all  hope 
that  the  remnants  of  Lee's  army 
will  not  be  allowed  to  sscaps  over 
the  Potomac;  whereas,  when  I  left 
the  army  two  days  ago.  no  man 
in  it  had  a  thought  of  escaping 
over  the  Potomac,  and  certainly 
General  Keade  was  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  attempt  to  prevent  the 
passage,  If  cros^g  had  become  ne- 
cessary. 

I  reached  Johnstown  on  the 
Pennsylvania  Railway  at  6  p.ir.,  and 
found  that  town  in  a  great  state  of 
excitement  in  consequence  of  the 
review  of  two  militia  oonip«nles, 
who  were  receiving  garlands  from  the 
fair  ladies  of  Johnstown  in  gratitude 
Ibr  their  daring  conduct  in  taming 
out  to  resist  Lee*s  invasion.  Most 
of  the  men  seemed  to  be  respect- 
able mechanics,  not  at  all  adapted 
fbr  an  early  interview  with  the  re- 
bels. The  garlands  supplied  were  ai 
big  and  apparently  as  substantial 
as  a  ship*s  life-buoys,  and  the  reci- 
pients looked  particularly  helpless 
after  they  had  got  them.  Heaven 
help  those  Pennimvania  braves  If  a 
score  of  Hood^s  Tezans  had  eaagtit 
sight  of  them  I 

Left  Johnstown  by  train  at  7.80 
P.M.,  and,  by  paying  half  a  doHar,  I 
secured  a  berth  in  a  sleeping-car— a 
most  admirable  and  ingenious  Tukee 
notion. 
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jMly  Id  (Sundayy-^Tht  Pitts* 
burg  and  FhUadolphia  Railway  is,  I 
belieye,  acoonnted  one  of  the  beat 
in  America,  which  did  not  prevent 
my  Boending  eight  honrs  last  night 
off  toe  Hne;  oat,  being  asleep  at 
the  time,  I  was  unaware  of  the  dr- 
camatanoe.  Inatead  of  arriTing  at 
Philadelphia  at  6  a.m.,  we  did  not 
get  there  till  S  p.ic  Passed  Harris- 
borg  at  8  aol  It  was  fall  of  Yan- 
kee soldiers,  and  has  evidently  not 
recovered  from  the  excitement  con- 
seqaent  upon  the  late  invasion,  one 
efbet  of  wbieb  has  been  to  prevent 
the  ootting  of  the  crops  by  the  calling 
oat  of  the  militia. 

At  Pbiladdphia  I  sfiw  a  train  con- 
talnbig  160  Oonliedmte  prisoners, 
who  were  being  stared  at  by  a  large 
namber  of  the  5mu  tnonde  of  Phil- 
adelphia. I  mingled  with  the  crowd 
which  was  chaffing  them;  most  of 
the  people  were  good-natared,  bat  I 
beard  one  suggestion  to  the  effect  that 
they  should  oe  taken  to  tbe  river, 
**and  every  mother's  son  of  them 
drowned  there." 

I  arrived  at  New  York  at  10  p.ic, 
and  drove  to  the  Fifch  Avenue 
Hotel 

July  18  (Jfoiufay).— The  Inxnry 
and  oomfort  of  New  York  and  Pbil- 
tdelphia  strike  one  as  extraordi- 
nary after  having  lately  come  from 
Chttleston  and  Kiohmond.  The 
greenbacks  seem  to  be  nearly  as 
good  as  gold.  The  streets  are  as 
fall  as  pdssible  of  well-dressed 
peopkii  and  are  crowded  with  able- 
oomed  civilians  capable  of  bearing 
srms^  who  have  evidently  no  inten- 
tion of  doinff  sa  They  apparently 
dan^i  /ul  the  war  at  M  here ;  and 
sntil  there  is  a  grand  smash  with 
tbdr  money,  or  some  other  catas- 
trophe to  make  them  feel  it,  I  can 
eanly  imagine  that  they  will  not  be 
asmoas  to  make  peace. 

I  walked  the  whole  distance  of 
Broadway  to  the  Oonsurs  boose,  and 
flothiog  oottld  exceed  the  apparent 
prcq>erity;  the  street  was  covered 
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with  banners  and  placards  inviting 
people  to  dnlist  in  various  high- 
sounding  regiments.  Bounties  of  $650 
were  o&red,  and  huge  pictures  hong 
across  the  street,  on  wiiioh  numbers  • 
of  ragged  ffreybaths*  terror  depicted 
on  their  features,  were  being  pursoed 
by  the  Federals. 

On  returning  to  the  Fifth  Avenue^ 
I  found  all  the  shopkeepers  begin- 
ning to  close  their  stores,  and  I 
perceived  by  degrees  that  tuere  was 
great  alarm  about  the  resistance  to 
the  draft  which  was  going  on  thia 
morning.  On  reaching  the  hotel  I 
perceived  a  whole  block  of  build- 
ings on  fire  close  by :  engines  were 
present,  but  were  not  allowed  to 
play  by  the  crowd.  In  the  hotel 
Itself,  universal  consternation  pre- 
vailed, and  an  attack  by  tbe  mob 
had  been  threatened.  I  walked 
about  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
saw  a  company  of  soldiers  on  the 
march,  who  were  being  jeered  at 
and  hooted  by  small  boys,  and  I 
paw  a  negro  pursoed  by  tbe  crowd 
take  refuge  with  the  military;  ho 
was  followed  by  loud  cries  of  **  Down 
with  the  b— y  nigger  1  Kill  all 
niggers!  "  &o.  Never  having  been 
in  New  York  before,  and  being 
totally  ignorant  of  the  state  of  feel- 
ing with  regard  to  negroes,  I  in- 
quired of  a  bystander  what  the 
negroes  had  done  that  they  should 
want  to  kill  them?  He  replied, 
civilly  enough — "Oh  sir,  they  hate 
them  here;  they  are  the  innocent 
cause  of  all  these  troubles."  Shortly 
afterwards,  I  saw  a  troop  of  citizen 
cavalry  come  up ;  the  troopers  were 
very  gorgeously  attired,  but  evident- 
ly experienced  so  much  difficolty  in 
sitting  their  horses,  that  they  were 
more  likely  to  excite  laoghter  than 
any  other  emotion. 

July  14  (TVMKZay).— At  breakfast 
this  morning  two  Irish  waiters,  see- 
ing I  was  a  Britisher,  came  up  to 
me  one  after  the  other,  and  whis- 
pered at  intervals  in  hoarse  Hiber* 
nian  accents— It's  disgraoeful,  sir. 


^  The  Northerns  eall  the  Southerns  **  Greybacka,*'  just  as  the  latter  call  the 
ibimsr  **  Bluebeliiei^"  on  account  of  the  colour  of  their  dress. 
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Pve  been  drafted,  sir.  Tin  a  Briton.  Btreett  vere  being  paMled  by  large 

I  love  my  oonotry.    X  love  the^  bodies  of  police  followed  by  Bpecuil 

Union  Jack,  bIt.*'    I  eanested  an'  oonstablee,  the  latter  beahng  tnm- 

interyiew  with  Mr.  Aronibald|  but  cheons,  but  not  looking  veiy  hapf>y. 
neither  of  them  seemed  to  oare      I  heard  a  British  captain  makiag 

about  going  to  the  Cimnnl  just  yet.  a  deposition  before  the  Oonsol,  to 

These  rascals  have  probably  boen  the  eneet  that  ^the  mob  had  got  on 

hard  at  work  for  years,  voting  as  board  bis  vessel  and  craelly  beaten 

free  and  enlightenuad  American  dti-  his  colonred  crew.   As  no  British 

zenSi  and  abusing  England  to  then:  man-of-war  was  present,  the  Trench 

hearts'  oo^tent^  Admiral  was  appealed  to,  who  at  once 

I  heard  every  <Hie  talking  of  the  requested  that  all  British  shipa  with 

total  demoratisatlon  of  the  Bebels  coloured  crews  might  be  anchored 

as  a  certain  (act,  and  aU  seemed  to  m)der  the  guns  of  his  frigate, 
anticipate  their  a{^roaching    de-      The  reports  of  outrages,  hangingSi 


absurd  to  me,  who  had  left  Lee  s  ing,  and  terror  and  anxiety  were  nni- 
army  four  days  previously  as  fall  of  versaL  All  shops  wwe  ahot ;  all  car* 
fight  as  ever — ^much  stronger  in  risges  and  omnibuses  had  ceased  run- 
numbers,  and  ten  times  more  ning.  No  coloured  man  or  wooiao  was 
cient  in  every  military  point  of  vLuble  or  safe  in  the  streets,  or  evea 
view,  than  it  was  when  it  erisssd  the  in  his  own  dwelling.  Telegraphs  were 
Potomac  to  incads  Maryland  a  year  cut,  and  railroad  tracks  torn  op.  The 
ago.  In  its  own  opinion.  Lee's  drah  was  snspended,  and  the  mob 
army  has  not  lost  any  of  its  pres-  evidently  had  the  upper  hand, 
tige  at  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  in  The  people  who  can't  pay  $900 
which  it  most  gallantly  stormed  naturally  Late  being  forced  to  fight 
strong  intrenchments  defended  by  in  order  to  liberate  the  veiy  raee 
the  whole  army  of  the  Potomac,  who  they  are  most  anzioua  should 
which  never  ventured  outside  its  be  slaves.  It  is  their  direct  interest ' 
works,  or  approached  in  force  with-  not  only  that  all  slaves  shpnld  re- 
in half  a  nuie  of  the  Oonfaderate  main  slaves,  but  that  the  free  Korth- 
artilleiy.  em  negroes  who  compete  with  them 
The  result  of  the  battle  of  Gettya-  for  hboor  should  be  sent  to  the  South 
burgy  together  with  the  fall  of  also. 
Vicksburg  and  Port  Hudson,  seems 

to  have  turned  everybody^  head     July  15  (W€dnudaiy)^Th^  hotel 

completely,  and  has  deloded  them  this  momiDgwas  oeoopied  bymili- 

with  the  idea  of  the  speedy  and  tary,  or  rather  by  creatnrea  m  sni- 

complete  subjagation  of  the  South,  form.  One  of  the  sentrka  striped 

I  was  filled  with  astonishment  to  me;  and  on  mv  remoosl^tijig  to 

hear  people  speaking  in  this  confi-  his  officer,  the  Ittter  blew  up  the 

dent  manner,  when  one  of  their  sentry,  and  said,  *^Tou  are  ou\yto 

most  pro6i>erous  States  had  beeaso  stop  persons  in  military  dreoa 

recently  laid  under  contribution  as  don't  you  know  what  military  drm 

far  as  Harrisburg  and  Washington,  isf"   ""No^"  rapooded  thla  cffident 

their  capital  itself  having  just  been  sentiy— and  I  left  the  pair  discoM* 

saved  by  a  fortunate  tarn  of  luck,  ing  the  definition  of  a  sotMei^  I  had 

Four-fifths  of  the  Penosyl vaaian  spoil  the  greatest  difikulty  in  getting  a  ooo*^ 

had  safely  crossed  the  Potomac  before  veyance  down  to  the  water.  I  saw< 

I  left  Hageratown.  a  stone  barricade  in  the  distanfn,  and 

The  ooDstemation  in  the  streets  heard  firing  going  on— and  was  aoi 

seemed  to  be  on  the  increase;  fires  at  all  sorry  to  find  nyielf  en  boiid 

were  going  on  in  all  direoUonSi  and  tho  the  OhiAa» 


Btraeiion.    All  this  sound( 
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CHAPTER  I. — THE  COTTAGE  BESIDE  "THE  CAUSEWAY." 

In  a  little  cleft,  not  deep  enough  mation  of  the  coIamDar  rocks  dose 

to  be  a  gorge,  between  two  grassy  at  hand. 

hiJIi,  traverMid  hj  a  clear  stream,      This  cottage,  hamble  enough  in 

too  Bmoll  to  be  called  a  river,  too  itself,  is  not  relieved  in  its  aspect 

wide  to  be  a  rivalet,  stood,  and,  I  by  the  cnltare  around  it.   A  small 

believe,  still  stands,  a  little  cottage,  vegetable    garden,    rudely  fenced 

whose  one  bay-window  elevates  it  with  a  dry-stone  wall,  is  the  only 

above  the  condition  of  a  labouring  piece  of  vegetation,  for  the  cutting 

nuui'f,  and  shows,  in  its  spacious  winds  of  the  North  Sea  are  un- 

krge-paned  proportions,  pretensions  friendly  to  trees,  and  the  light  sandy 

to  taste  as  well  as  station.    From  soil  of  the  hills  only  favours  the 

that  window  a  coast-line  can   be  fern  and  the  fox-glove.    Of  these, 

seen  to  which  nothing  io  tiie  king-  indeed,    the   growth   is  luxurious, 

dom  can  find  the  equal    It  takes  and  the  path  which  leads  down  from, 

io  the  bold  curve  of  shore  from  the  highroad  to  the  cottage  is  cut 

the  "White  Bocks"  to  the  Giant's  through  what  might   be  called  a 

OaoMwa^ — a  sweep  of  coast  broken  grove   of    these    leafy  greeneries, 

by   jotting  headland  and  promon-  This  same  path  was  not  much  tra- 

torj,  with  taody  bays  nestling  be-  versed,  and  more  than  once  withia, 

tween   gigantic   walls   of   pillared  the  year  was  the  billhook  required 

rodk,    and    showing    beneath   the  to  keep  it  open,  so  little  inter- 

green   water   the   tesselated  pave-  course  was  maintained  between  the 

neot  of  those  broken  shafts  which  cottage  and  the  world,  whose  fron- 

ov  fDperstition  calls  Titanic    The  tier  lay  about  a  mile  off.   A  widow 

denote  rook  and  ruin  of  Dunluce,  and  her  son,  with  one  servant,  were 

the  fUry  bridge  of  Carrigarede,  are  the  occupants.    It  had  been  a  fisb- 

Tiiible;   and  on  a  commonly  clear  ing-lodge  of  her  husband's  in  more 

daT  Stafb  cao  be  seen,  its  outline  prosperous  days.    His  memory  and 

oolj  carry  log  out  the  strange  for-  the  cheapness  of  life  in  the  oeigh- 
TOLi  xcnr.                     2  d 
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.boarhood  bad  decided  ber  in  cboos- 
iog  it,  lonely  and  secladed  as  it 
wag ;    and   bere  ebe   bad  paaeed 
foarteen  years,  ber  wbole  care  be- 
ing tbe  edacation  of  ber  boy,  a 
task  to  wbicb  sbe  addressed  berself 
witb  all  the  zeal  and  devotion  of 
ber  natare.    There  was,  it  is  tme, 
a  village  school  at  Ballintray,  aboat 
three  miles  off,  to  which  be  went 
in   sammer ;   bat  when  the  dark 
short  days  of  winter  set  in  with 
swooping  storms  of  rain  and  wind, 
she  held  him,  so  far  as  she  coald, 
close  prisoner,  and  pored  with  him 
over  tasks  to  the  fail  as  difficalt  to 
herself  as  to  him.   So  far  as  a  fine, 
open-bearted,  generous  disposition, 
tratbfal  and   straightforward,  could 
make  him,  he  repaid  all  the  love 
and  affection  she  could  bear  him. 
He    was  well-grown,  good-looking, 
and  brave.    There  was  scarcely  an 
exercise  of  which  he  was  not  mas- 
ter;  and  whether   in   the  saddle 
over  a  stiff  country,  or  on  the  thwart 
of  a  boat  in  a  stormy  sea,  Tony 
Butler  could  bold  his  own  against 
all  competitors.   The  leap  of  twenty 
feet  four  inches  he  had  made  on  the 
level  sward  was  one  of  the  show 
objects  of  the  village,  and  the  place 
where  be  had  pitched  a  fourteen- 
pound  sledge  to  the  top  of  a  cliff 
was  marked  by  a  stone  witb  a  rude 
attempt  at  an  inscription.  Fortu- 
nate was  be  if  these  were  enough 
for  glory,  for  his  gifts  scarcely  rose 
to   higher  thiogs.     He   was  not 
clever,  nor    was   be   very  teach- 
able ;    his    apprehension    was  not 
quick,  and   his  memory  was  bad. 
The  same  scatterbrained  forgetful- 
ness  that  be  had  in  little  things 
attended  him  in  more  serious  ones. 
Whenever  his  intellect  was  called 
•D  for  a  great  effort  be  was  sure  to 
be  vanquished,  and  be  would  sit  for 
hours  before  an  Oj^n  book  as  hope- 
less of  mastering  it  as  though  the 
volume  were  close-clasped  and  looked 
before  him.   Dull  men  are  not  gene- 
rally alive  to  their  own  dabess,  bnt 
Tony  was — he  saw  and  felt  it  very 
bitterly.     He  thought^  it  is  true, 
that  there  ought  to  be  a  way  to  hto 
intellect,  if  it  ooold  only  be  dia- 


covered,  but  he  owned  to  himself 
he  had  not  found  it;  and,  witb  some 
lingering  hope  of  it,  he  would  carry 
his  books  to  his  room  and  sit  down 
to  them  with  a  resolute  heart,  and 
pK)nder,  and  puzzle,  and  wonder, 
till  he  either  fell  asleep  over  the 
pages,  or  felt  tbe  scalding  tears 
blinding  him  with  tbe  conscious 
thought  that  he  was  not  equal  to 
the  task  before  him. 

Strange  enough,  his  mother,  cheat- 
ed by  that  love  which  filled  every 
avenue  of  her  heart,  marked  little 
of  thi&  Sbe  thought  that  Tony 
bad  no  great  taste  for  music,  nor 
patience  enough  for  drawing.  She 
fancied  he  deemed  history  dry,  and 
rather  undervalued  geography.  If 
be  hated  French,  it  was  because  he 
was  such  an  intense  Anglican;  aud 
as  to  figures,  bis  poor  dear  father 
had  no  great  skill  in  them,  and 
indeed  bis  ruined  fortune  came  of 
tampering  with  tbem.  Though 
thus,  item  by  item,  sbe  would  have 
been  reduced  to  own  that  Tony  was 
not  much  of  a  scholar,  she  would 
unhesitatingly  have  declared  that 
be  was  a  remarkably  gifted  bov, 
and  equal  to  any  oonditioo  be  ooold 
be  called  to  fulfil.  There  was  this 
much  of  excuse  for  her  credntity—- be 
was  a  universal  favourite.  There 
was  not  a  person  of  any  class  who 
bad  other  than  a  good  word  for 
him ;  and  this^  be  it  remarked,  in  a 
country  where  people  fall  into  few 
raptures,  and  are  rardy  enthosiastiL 
The  north  of  Ireland  ii  indeed  as 
cold  a  soil  for  the  affections  as  it  is 
nngenial  in  its  vegetation.  Love 
finds  it  just  as  hard  to  thrive,  as 
the  young  larch  trees,  nipped  as 
they  are  by  catting  winds  and 
sleety  storms;  and  to  have  won 
fevour  where  it  is  weighed  oat  so 
scrupulously,  implied  no  petty  de- 
sert There  is,  however,  a  rigid 
sense  of  justice  which  never  denies 
to  accord  its  doe  to  each.  Tony 
bad  gained  his  repatation  by  aa 
honest  verdict^  the  award  of  a 
jory  who  had  seen  him  fron  his* 
childhood  and  knew  him  weUL 

The  great  house  of  the  oounty 
was  Sk  Arthur  hy]»%  and  then 
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Tony  Botler  almost  might  be  said 
to  lire  His  word  was  law  id  the  sta- 
bles, the  keooel,  the  plaotations,  and 
the  boat-qaay.  All  liked  him.  Sir 
Arthur,  a  stern,  bat  hearty  old  Anglo- 
Indian;  my  lady,  a  fine  specimen 
of  town  pretension  and  ezclaBive- 
nesB,  cnltivated  to  its  last  perfection 
b^  Oriental  indalgence  —  she  liked 
htm.  Isabella  —  a  beauty  and  a 
fortane— abont  to  shine  at  the  next 
drawing-room,  liked  him;  and  the 
widowed  daughter  of  the  house,  Mrs. 
Trafford,  whom  many  deemed  hand- 
somer than  her  sister,  and  whose 
tact  and  worldly  skiU  made  eyeo 
beauty  but  one  of  her  attractions- 
she  said  he  was  '*a  fine  creature," 
and  *'it  was  a  thousand  pities  he 
had  not  a  good  estate  and  a  title." 
Sir  Arthur's  sons,  three  in  number, 
were  all  in  India;  the  two  elder  in 
high  eiril  appointments,  the  younger 
Bsnring  in  a  regiment  of  hussars. 
Their  sisters,  however,  constantly 
iSBured  Tony  that  George,  Henry, 
lod  Mark  would  be  so  fond  of 
him,  especially  Mark,  who  was 
the  soldier,  and  who  would  be 
eharmed  to  meet  with  one  so  fond 
of  all  his  own  pursuits. 

It  was  with  smoere  pride  Mra 
Butler  saw  her  son  in  such  favour 
It  the  great  house  —  that  princely 
plaoe  to  which  the  company  came 
from  remote  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
ind  to  mix  with  which  the  neigh- 
bouring gentry  were  only  admitted 
iparingly  and  at  rare  intervals;  for 
Sir  Arthur's  wealth  was  to  society 
ft  sort  of  crushing  power,  a  kind 
of  iDcial  Nasmyth  hammer,  that 
Hnaahed  and  ground  down  what- 
ever came  beuMth  it.  No  small 
distinetioD  was  it,  therefore,  for  the 
widow's  son  to  be  there ;  not  merely 
ftdmitted  and  on  sufierance,  but 
eooouraged,  liked,  and  made  much 
of.  Sir  Arthur  had  known  Tony's 
Uwr  la  India,  long  long  years  ago ; 
indeed  it  was  when  Sir  Arthur  was 
a  my  small  civil  servant,  and 
Oaptain  Butler  was  a  gorgeous  aide- 
de-eamp  on  the  Gkivemor-General's 
staff ;  and  strange  it  was,  the  respect 
with  whidi  the  brilliant  soldier  then 
lo^iired  him  had  survived  through 


all  the  changes  and  advancements 
of  a  successful  life,  and  the  likeness 
the  youth  bore  to  his  father  assisted 
to  strengthen  this  sentiment  He 
would  have  noticed  the  widow,  too, 
if  she  had  been  disposed  to  accept 
his  attentions;  but  she  refused  all 
invitations  to  leave  her  home,  and 
save  at  the  little  meeting-house  on 
a  Sanday,  where  her  friend  Dr. 
Stewart  held  forth,  was  never  seen 
beyond  the  paling  of  her  garden. 

What  career  Tony  was  to  follow, 
what  he  was  to  do,  was  an  oft-de- 
bated question  between  her  and 
Dr.  Stewart,  her  worthy  adviser  in 
spirituals ;  and  though  it  was  the 
ever-recurring  subject  as  they  sat  of 
an  evening  in  the  porch,  the  solu- 
tion seemed  just  as  remote  as  ever^ 
Mrs.  Butler  averring  that  there  was 
nothing  that  with  a  little  practice 
he  couldn't  do,  and  the  minister 
sighingly  protesting  that  the  world 
was  very  fall  just  now,  and  there 
was  just  barely  enough  for  those 
who  were  in  it 

''What does  he  incline  to  himself, 
madam?''  asked  the  worthy  man, 
as  he  saw  that  his  speech  had  rather 
a  discooraging  effect 

He'd  like  to  follow  his  fether'a 
career,  and  be  a  soldier." 

*'0h  dearl"  sighed  out  the 
minister ;  "  a  man  must  be  rich 
enoQgh  to  do  without  a  livelihood 
that  takes  to  that  one.  What  would 
you  say  to  the  sea  7  " 

**He's  too  old  for  the  navy. 
Tony  will  be  twenty  in  August" 

The  minister  would  like  to  have 
hinted  that  other  ships  went  dowQ 
into  the  ''great  waters"  as  well  as 
those  that  carried  Her  Majesty's 
bantingi  b^t  he  was  faint-hearted 
and  silent 

''I  take  it"  said  he,  after  a 
pause,  ''that  he  has  no  great  mind 
for  the  learned  professions,  as  they 
ca'  them?" 

"No  inclination  whatever,  and  I 
cannot  say  I'm  sorry  for  it  My 
poor  boy  would  be  lost  in  that  great 
ocean  of  woridliness  and  self-seek- 
ing. I  don't  mean  if  he  were  to  go 
into  the  Church,"  said  she,  blush- 
ing crimson  at  the  awkwardnen  of 
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ber  speech;  ''bat  yoa  know  be  has 
DO  YOcatioD  for  holy  orders,  and 
such  a  choice  would  be  therefore 
impossible.^' 

**Vm  thtnkiD'  it  would  not  be 
his  line  ueitber/'  said  the  old  roan, 
dryly.  ''What  o'  the  mercantile 
pprsaits?  You  shake  your  head. 
Well,  there's  farming?" 

**  Farming,  my  dear  Dr.  Stew- 
art  —  farming  means  at  least  some 
thousand  pounds  capital,  backed  by 
considerable  experience,  and,  I  fear 
roe,  my  poor  Tony  is  about  as  want- 
ing in  one  as  in  the  other." 

**Well,  ma^am,  if  the  lad  can 
neither  be  a  soldier  nor  a  sailor, 
nor  a  merchant,  nor  a  farmer,  nor 
will  be  a  lawyer,  a  doctor,  or  a 
preacher  o'  the  Word,  Vm  sore 
pushed  to  say  what  there's  open  to 
nim,  except  some  light  business  in 
the  way  of  a  shop,  or  an  agency 
like,  which  maybe  you'd  think  be- 
neath you." 

^*I*m  certain  my  son  would,  sir, 
and  no  great  shame  either  that 
Colonel  Walter  Butler's  son  should 
think  so  —  a  C.B.  and  a  Guelph  of 
Hanover,  thoogh  he  never  wore  the 
decoration.  It  is  not  so  easy  for 
us  to  forget  these  things  as  it  is  for 
our  friends." 

This  was  rather  cruel,  particularly 
to  one  who  had  been  doing  his  best 
to  pilot  himself  through  the  crooked 
channels  of  difficulties,  and  was 
just  beginning  to  hope  he  was  in 
deep  water. 

Wouldn't  the  Colonel's  friends 
be  likely  to  give  htm  a  helping 
hand  ? "  said  the  minister,  timidly, 
and  like  one  not  quite  sure  of  his 
ground. 

"I  have  not  asked  them,  nor  is 
it  likely  that  I  will,"  said  she, 
sternly;  then,  seeing  in  the  old 
man's  fdoe  the  dismay  and  discour- 
Ofzement  her  speech  had  produced, 
she  added,  **My  husband's  only 
brother,  Sir  Omerod  Butler,  was 
not  on  speaking  terms  with  him  for 
years— indeed,  from  the  time  of  our 
marriage.  £leanor  Mackay,  the  Pres- 
byterian minister's  daughter,  was 
thought  a  mesallianee ;  and  maybe 
it  wae  — I  wont  deny  it,  Doctor. 


It  was  deemed  a  great  rise  in  the 
world  to  me,  though  I  never  felt  it 
exactly  in  that  wav  myself.  It  was 
my  pride  to  think  my  faasbaod  a 
far  greater  roan  than  any  of  hit 
family,  and  it  was  his  to  say  I  bad 
helped  him  to  become  so." 

"  I've  heard  o'  that  too,"  was  the 
cautious  rejoinder  of  the  old  min- 
ister. 

The  memories  thus  suddenly 
brought  up  were  too  much  for  the 
poor  widow's  composure,  and  abe 
had  to  turn  away  and  wipe  the 
tears  from  her  eyes.  **  Yes,  sir," 
said  she  at  last,  my  noble-hearted 
husband  was  made  to  feel  through 
bis  whole  life  the  scorn  of  those 
who  would  not  know  his  wife,  and 
it  is  not  from  such  as  these  roy 
poor  boy  is  to  crave  assistance.  As 
for  Tony  himself,"  said  she,  with 
more  energy  of  voice  and  manner, 
"  he'd  never  forgive  me  if  I  took  such 
a  step." 

The  good  minister  would  fain 
have  rebuked  the  indulgence  of 
sentiments  like  these,  which  bad 
little  of  forgiveness  in  their  nature. 
He  felt  sorely  tempted  to  make 
the  occasion  profitable  by  a  word 
in  season ;  but  his  sagacitv  tem- 
pered his  zeal,  and  he  simply  sak), 
*'Let  byganes  be  byganes,  Mn*. 
Butler,  or  at  all  events  let  tbem  not 
come  back  like  troubled  spirits  to 
disturb  the  future." 

*•  I  will  do  my  best.  Doctor,"  said 
she,  calmly,  "and,  to  do  so,  I  will 
talk  of  something  else.  Can  you 
tell  me  if  there  is  a  Mr.  Elphinstone 
in  the  Ministry  now;  in  the  Cabi- 
net, I  mean,"  said  she,  correcting 
herself,  for  she  remembered  what 
the  word  signifies  to  PretbyteriaD 
ears. 

"There's  a  Sir  Harry  Elphin- 
stone, Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  ma'am." 

"That  must  be  the  same,  then; 
my  husband  always  called  him 
Harry;  they  were  like  brothers  at 
the  Cape  long  long  ago.  Couldn't 
he  do  something  for  Tony,  think 
you?" 

The  very  man  who  ooold ;  and 
DBtybei  too,  in  the  yery  sort  of 
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career  would  sait  the  lad  best  of 
alL  He's  strong  of  limb  and  stoat 
of  heart,  and  has  brave  health— he*8 
jast  the  man  to  meet  the  life  and 
enjoy  tlie  very  accidents  of  a  new 
world." 

If  he  could  leave  me  —  that  is, 
if  I  coald  bear  to  part  with  A/m, 
Doctor/'  said  she,  with  a  thick 
Qtteraoce. 

''These  are  not  days,  my  dear 
madam,  when  a  mother  can  tie  a 
100  to  her  apron.  The  yoang  birds 
will  leave  the  nest,  make  it  ever  so 
warm  and  snog  for  them ;  and  it 
was  A  wise  Providence  that  so  de- 
creed it" 

"Woold  there  be  any  impro- 
priety in  my  writing  to  Mr.  —  Sir 
Harry  Elphinstone  7"  asked  she. 

"I  can  see  none  whatever.  It 
iftfflore  than  likely  that  he'll  thank 
you  heartily  for  the  chance  of  serv- 
log  his  old  friend's  son.  Sach  a 
great  man  gives  away  every  day  more 
places  than  wonld  provide  for  three 
generations  of  either  of  ns;  and  it 
most  be  a  rare  pleaaore  when  he 
ean  serve  the  Qaeen  and  gladden  his 
own  heart  together." 

''YoQ'd  maybe  help  me  with 
the  letter,  Doctor/'  asked  she,  half 
diffidently. 

"  Not  a  doubt  of  it,  Mrs.  Batler ; 
my  poor  aid  is  qaite  at  your  ser- 
vice: bat  hadn't  we  best,  first  of 
speir  a  bit,  and  see  what  the 
lad  thinks  of  it?  Let  us  find  oat 
that  it's  the  life  he'd  Uke  to  will- 
iogly.  It's  no  by  way  of  reproach  to 
him  I  say  it ;  but  we  all  know  that 
when  A  young  fellow  gets  accus- 
tomed to  ride  a  blood  horse  with  a 
groom  after  him,  and  eat  his  soup 
with  a  damask  napkin  over  his 
knees,  it's  a  sore  change  to  mount  a 
moftaDg  and  digest  raw  buffalo." 

"  If  yoa  mean  by  that.  Dr.  Stew- 
art, tluit  Tony  has  been  spoiled 
by  a  life  of  luxury  and  indolence, 
yoa  do  him  great  wrong.  The  poor 
dear  boy  is  half  heart  broken  at 
tines  at  his  purposeless,  unprofit- 
able existence.  There  are  days  he 
is  10  overcome  that  he  can  scarcely 
lift  up  his  head  for  it.  This  very 
DonuDg  was  one  of  them;  and  it 


was  only  when  Sir  Arthur  sent  over 
a  third  time  to  say,  *You  must 
come;  I'll  take  no  excuse '—that  I 
could  persuade  him  to  set  off  They 
are  expecting  young  Captain  Lvie 
to-day,  and  making  all  sorts  of  fes- 
tive preparations  to  receive  him. 
Tony  has  charge  of  the  fireworks; 
and  as  Sir  Arthur  says,  '  If  yoa 
leave  your  chemicals  to  other  hands, 
the  chances  are  we  shall  all  be  blown 
up  together.'  *' 

^  I  remember  the  Captain  when 
he  was  jast  so  hi^h,"  said  the  Doc- 
tor, holding  his  band  about  three 
feet  from  the  ground ;  he  used  to 
come  to  me  every  Saturday  for  a 
lesson  in  Scripture  —  smart  enough 
he  was,  but  a  proud  sort  of  boy 
that  kept  his  class-fellows  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  when  the  lesson  was 
over  would  not  speak  to  one  of 
them.  He  was  the  baronet's  son, 
and  they  were  the  sons  of  his 
father's  tradespeople.  I  remember 
I  made  a  complaint  about  him  once, 
I  forget  for  what,  bat  he  never  came 
to  my  house  after." 

Mrs.  Butler  seemed  not  to  follow  > 
the  Doctor's  speech;  indeed,  her 
whole  heart  was  so  set  on  one  object 
and  one  theme  that  it  was  only  by 
an  effort  she  could  address  herself  to 
any  other.  The  humblest  piece  in 
which  Tony  played  was  a  drama  fall 
of  interest.  Without  him  the  stage 
had  no  attraction,  and  she  cared 
not  who  were  the  performers.  The 
Doctor,  therefore,  was  some  time 
before  he  perceived  that  his  edify- 
ing reflections  on  the  sins  of  pride 
and  self-conceit  were  unheeded. 
Long  experience  had  taught  him 
tolerance  in  such  matters ;  he  had 
known  even  elders  to  nod ;  and  so 
he  took  his  hat  and  said  farewell 
with  a  good  grace,  and  a  promise 
to  help  her  with  her  letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  whenever  the  time 
came  to  write  it. 

Late  on  the  night  of  that  day  in 
which  this  conversation  occurred, 
Mrs.  Batler  sat  at  her  writing-desk, 
essayine  for  the  tenth  time  how  to  ad- 
dress that  great  man  whose  favour 
she  would  propitiate.  Letter-writ- 
ing had  never  been  her  gift,  and 
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she  distroBted  her  powers  even  nn-  Dot  too  dearly  bongbt  at  the  price 
fiairly  io  this  respect  The  present  of  aeking  for  it"  She  canvassed 
was,  besides,  a  case  of  some  difficulty,  add  debated  the  question  with  her- 
She  knew  nothing  of  the  sort  of  self,  balanciog  all  that  she  owed  to 
person  she  was  addressing  beyond  her  husband's  memory  against  all 
the  fact  Uiat  he  and  her  husband,  that  she  ought  to  attempt  for  her 
when  very  young  men,  lived  on  boy's  welfare.  It  was  a  matter  of 
terms  of  close  intimacy  and  friend-  no  easy  solution  ;  but  an  accident 
ship.  It  might  be  that  the  great  decided  for  her  what  all  her  reason- 
minister  had  forigotten  all  about  that  ing  failed  in ;  for  as  she  sat  think* 
long  sgo,  or  might  not  care  to  be  re^  ing,  a  hurried  step  was  heard  on 
minded  of  it  It  might  be  that  her  the  gravel,  and  then  the  well-known 
husband,  in  his  sanguine  and  warm-  sound  of  Tony's  latch-key  followed, 
hearted  way,  calculated  'rather  on  the  and  he  entered  the  room  flushed 
affection  he  bestowed  than  that  he  and  heated.  lie  was  still  in  dinner 
should  receive,  and  so  deemed  the  dress,  but  bis  cravat  was  partly 
friendship  between  them  a  closer  awry,  and  his  look  excited  and 
and  stronger  tie  than  it  was.   It  angry. 

might  be,  too — she  had  heard  of  such  "  Why,  my  dear  Tony,"  said  she, 

things — Uiat  men  in  power  are  so  rising,  and  parting  his  hair  tenderly 

besieged  by  those  who  assume  to  on  bis   forehead,      I   didn't  look 

have  claims  upon  them,  that  they  for  yon  here  to  night;  how  came 

lose  temper  and  patience,  and  in-  it  that  you  left  Uie  Abbey  at  this 

discriminately  class  all  such  appli-  hour?" 

cants  as  mere  hungry  place-hunters,  Wasn't  it  a  very  good  boor  to 

presuming    upon    some    accidental  come  home?"  answered  be,  curt]y. 

meeting  —  some  hap-hazard  acquaint-  We  dined  at  eight;  I  left  at  halF- 

ance  of  a  few  minutes.      And  so,"  past  eleven.    NoUiing  very  anosnal 

said  she,  "  if  he  has  not  heard  of  m  all  that" 

my   husband  for   thirty-odd  years,  "But  you  always  slept  there; 

he  may  come  to  look  coldly  on  this  you  bad  that  nice  room  yoo  told  me 

letter  of  mine,  and  even  ask.  Who  of." 

is  Eleanor  Butler,  and  of  whom  is  **Well,  I  preferred  coming  home, 

she  the  widow?   I  will  simply  say  I  suppose  that  was  reason  enough." 

him.  The  son  of  the  late  Colonel  **What  has  happened,  Tony,  da^ 

Walter  Butler,  with  whose  name  his  ling  ?   Tell  me  frankly  and  fearlessly 

widow  believes  you  are  not  nnac-  what  it  is  that  has  ruffled  you.  Wlw 

quainted,  solicits  some  assistance  on  has  such  a  right  to  know  it,  or,  if  need 

your  part,  towards  —  towards  —  shall  be,  to  sf  mpatbise  with  you,  as  your 

1  say  at  once  an  appointment  in  one  own  dear  mother  ?" 

of  our  colonies,  or  merely  what  may  How  yon  run  on,  mother,  and 

forward  his  pursuits  in  a  new  world  ?  all  about  nothing  I    I  dine  oat,  and 

I  wish  I  could  hit  upon  something  I  come  back  a  little  earlier  than  my 

that  will  not  sound  like  the  every-  wont,  and  immediately  yon  find  oat 

day  tone  that  must  ring  in  his  ears ;  that  some  one  has  outraged  or  in- 

bnt  how  can  I,  when  what  I  seek  suited  me.'' 

is  the  selfsame  tiling  ?"  ^  Oh,  no,  na   I  never  dreamed 

She  leaned  her  head  on  her  hand  of  that,  my  dear  boy  1"  said  she, 

in  thought,  and  as  she  pondered,  it  oolouriog  deeply, 

occurred  to  her  what  her  husband  ''Well,  there's  enough  about  it," 

would  have  thought  of  such  a  step  said  he,  pacing  the  room  with  hasty 

as  she  was  taking.   Would  Walter  strides.    '<What  is  that  you  were 

have    sanctioned  it?   He  was  a  saying  the  other  day  about  a  BIr. 

proud  man  on  such  points.   He  had  Elphinstone  —  that  he  was  an  oM 

never  asked  for  anything   in   his  friend  of  my  father's,  and  that  they 

life,  and  it  was  one  of  his  payings  had  chummed  together  long  ago?" 

—  "There  was  no  station  that  was  *'Ail  these  torawla  that  yoa  see 
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there,'*  said  she,  pointing  to  the 
table,  "have  been  attempts  to  write 
to  him,  Tony.  I  was  trying  to  ask 
him  to  give  yon  bo  me  sort  of  plaoe 
lomewhere." 

"  The  very  thing  I  want,  mother," 
said  he,  with  a  half-bitter  laagh  — 
*'iome  sort  of  place  somewhere." 

'*And/'  continued  she,  **I  was 
pondering  whether  it  might  not  be 
as  well  to  see  if  Sir  Arthar  Lyle 
wouldn't  write  to  some  of  his  friends 

in  power  " 

Why  shonid  we  ask  him  ?  What 
has  he  to  do  with  it  ?  "  broke  be  in, 
hastily.  **rm  not  the  syi  of  an 
old  steward  or  family  coachman, 
that  I  want  to  go  about  with  a 
black  poeketbook  stuffed  with  re- 
commendatory letters.  Write  sim- 
ply and  fearlessly  to  this  great  man 
—I  don't  know  his  rank — and  say 
whose  son  I  am.  Leave  me  to  tell 
him  the  rest." 

**My  dear  Tony,  you  little  know 
how  SQch  people  are  overwhelmed 
with  snch-like  applications,  and 
what  slight  chance  there  is  that 
you  wiU  be  distinguished  from  the 
rest" 

''At  all  events,  I  shall  not  have 
the  humiliation  of  a  patron.  If  he 
will  do  anything  for  me,  it  will  be 
for  the  sake  of  my  father's  memory, 
sod  I  need  not  be  ashamed  of  that" 

What  shall  I  write,  then  ?  "  And 
ihe  took  np  her  pen. 

**  Sir  — i  suppose  he  is  Sir ;  or  is 
he  My  Lord?" 

'*No.  His  name  is  Sir  Harry 
Elphinstone." 

•*8iR, — The  young  man  who  bears 
this  note  is  the  only  son  of  the  late 
Colonel  Walter  Butler,  C.B.  He 
has  no  fortune,  no  profession,  no 
friends,  and  very  little  abilities. 
Can  yoQ  place  him  in  any  position 
where  be  may  acquire  some  of  the 
diree  first,  and  can  dispense  with 
the  last  ? — Tonr  humble  servant, 

Eleanor  Butlee." 

"  Oh,  Tony  1  yon  don't  think  we 
eonld  send  snch  a  letter  as  this," 
said  shei  with  a  half-sad  smile. 

"  I  am  oertain  I  ooold  deliver  it^ 


mother,"  said  he,  gravely,  ''and  I'm 
sure  that  it  would  answer  its  nur» 
pose  just  as  well  as  a  more  finisned 
composition." 

"Let  me  at  least  make  a  good 
copy  of  it,"  said  she,  as  he  folded 
it  up  and  placed  it  in  an  envelope. 

"No,  no,"  said  he;  "just  write 
his  name,  and  all  the  fine  things 
that  he  is  sure  to  be,  before  and 
after  it,  and,  as  I  said  before,  leave 
the  issue  to  me." 

'*And  when  would  yon  think  of 
going,  Tony?" 

**  To-morrow  morning,  by  the 
steamer  that  will  pass  this,  on  the 
way  to  Liverpool.  I  know  the  cap- 
tain, and  he  will  give  me  a  passage ; 
he's  always  teasing  me  to  take  a  trip 
with  him.'^ 

**  To  morrow  1  but  how  could  you 
get  ready  by  to-morrow?  I'll  have 
to  look  over  all  vour  clothes,  Tony." 

"  My  dear  little  mother,"  said  ne, 
passing  his  arm  round  Ler,  and 
kissing  her  affectionately,  '*how 
easy  it  is  to  hold  a  review  where 
there's  only  a  corporal's  guard  for 
inspection!  All  my  efficient  mov- 
ables will  fit  into  a  very  small  port- 
manteau, and  I'll  pack  it  in  less 
than  ten  minutes." 

"I  see  no  necessity  for  all  this 
haste,  particularly  where  we  have 
so  much  to  consider  and  talk  oyer. 
We  ought  to  consult  the  Doctor,  too ; 
he's  a  warm  friend,  Tony,  and  bears 
you  a  sincere  affection." 

"He's  a  good  fellow  —  I  like 
him  anywhere  but  in  the  pulpit," 
muttered  he  below  his  breath, 
'^and  heM  like  to  write  to  his 
daughter  —  she's  a  governess  in 
some  family  near  Putney,  I  think. 
I'll  go  and  see  her  —  Dolly  and  I 
are  old  playfellows.  I  don't  know," 
added  he,  with  a  laugh,  ^  whether 
hockey  and  football  are  part  of 
polite  female  education,  but  if  they 
be,  the  pupik  that  have  got  Dolly 
Stewart  for  their  governess  are  in 
rare  luck." 

'*But  why  must  there  be  all  this 
hurry  ?  " 

"Because  it^s  a  whim  of  mine, 
dear  little  mother.  Because  —  bat 
don't  ask   me  for  reasons,  after 
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having  spoiled  me  for  twenty  years,  though  I  have  some  very  gor^ 
and  given  me  my  own  way  in  every-  geons  specalaiions  abont  nestmin* 
thing.  Fve  got  it  into  my  wise  ster  Abbey,  and  the  Tower,  and  the 
bead— and  yon  know  what  a  wise  monlceys  in  the  Zoological  GardeoSi 
head  it  is  —  that  Fm  going  to  do  with  the  pantomime  for  a  finish,  in 
something  very  brilliant  Yoa*ll  the  evening.  Bot  you've  only  to  say 
puzzle  me  awfully  if  you  ask  noe  the  word,  and  Til  start  half  an  hour 
where  or  how— so  just  be  generous,  after  I  see  the  Don  io  Dowoiog 
and  don't  push  me  to  the  wall"  Street." 

"  At  all  events  you'll  not  go  with-  No,  of  course  not,  darling.  Tm 
out  seeing  the  Doctor  ?  "  not  so  selfish  as  that ;   aodf  if  yoa 

''That  I  will  I  have  some  ex-  find  that  London  amuses  yon,  and 
perience  of  him  as  a  questioner  in  is  not  too  expensive — for  yoa  know, 
the  Scripture-school  of  a  Saturday,  Tony,  what  a  slender  purse  we  have 
and  I'll  not  stand  a  croes  examin-  —stay  a  week — two  weeks,  Tooy,  if 
ation  in  profane  matters  from  so  you  likejt*' 

skilled  a  hand.  Tell  him  from  me  ''  What  a  good  little  woman  it  is," 
that  J  had  one  of  my  flighty  fits  on  said  he,  pressing  her  towards  him, 
me,  and  that  I  knew  I'd  make  such  a  and  the  big  tears  trembled  io  his 
sorry  defence  if  we  were  to  meet,  eves  and  rolled  heavily  along  his 
that,  in  the  words  of  his  own  song,  cheeks.  ''  Now  for  the  ugly  part — 
'  I  ran  awa'  in  the  morning.' "  the  money,  I  mean." 

She  shook  her  head  in  silence,  and  ^  I  have  eleven  pounds  in  the 
seemed  far  from  satisfied.  house,  Tony,  if  that  will  do  to  take 

**Tell  him,  however,  that  I'll  go  with  you." 
and  see  Doll^  the  first  day  I'm  free^      '*Do,  mother?  of  course  it  wilL 
and  bring  him  back  a  full  account  I  don't  mean  to  spend  near  so  much ; 
of  her,  how  she  looks,  and  what  she  but  how  can  you  spare  such  a  sum  t 
says  of  herself."  that's  the  question." 

The  thought  of  his  return  flashed  ^  I  jast  had  it  by,  Tony,  kit  a 
across  the  poor  mother's  heart  like  rainy  day,  as  they  call  it,  or  I  meant 
sunshine  over  a  landscape,  spreading  to  have  made  you  a  smart  present 
light  and  gladness  everywhere.  And  on  the  fourth  of  next  month  for 
when  will  that  be,  Tony  ?  "  cried  she,  your  birthday — I  forget,  indeed,  what 
looking  up  into  his  eyea  I  intended  it  for,"  said  she,  wiping 

**  Let  me  see.  To-morrow  will  be  her  eyee,  for  this  sadden  notioo 
Wednesdav."  of  yours  has  driven  everything  clean 

No,  Tony,  Thursday."  out  of  my  bead,  and  all  I  can  think 

"To  be  sure,  Tharsday—Thurs-  of  is  if  there  be  buttons  on  yoar 
day  the  ninth  —  Friday,  Liverpool ;  shirts,  and  how  many  pairs  of  soda 
Saturday,  London ;  Sundav  will  do  you  have." 

for  a  visit  to  Doll^  —  I  suppose  Tm  sure  everything  is  right ;  it 
there  will  be  no  impropriety  in  always  is.  And  now  go  to  bed,  like 
calh'ng  on  her  of  a  Sunday  ?  "        a  deio'  little  woman,  and  I'll  oome  in 

''The  M'Gniders  are  a  Scotch  and  say  good-bye  before  I  start  in 
family— I  don't  know  if  they'd  like  the  morning.'* 
it"  "No,  no^  Tony;  m  be  up  and 

«'  That  shall  be  thought  of.    Let  make  you  a  cup  ot  tea." 
me  see :  Monday  for  the  great  man,     "  That  yon  shall  not   What  a  fini 
Tuesday  and  Wednesdav  to  see  a  to  make  of  a  trip  to  Londun,  as  if 
little  bit  of  London,  and  ba^  here  I  was  going  to  Auckland  or  the 
by  the  end  of  the  week."  Fijee  Islanda!  By  the  way,  mother, 

"  Oh  I  if  I  thought  that,  Tony  wouldn't  you  come  out  to  me  if  the 
 *'  great  man  gave  me  something  very 

"Well,  do  think  it  — believe  it,  fine  and  lucrative?— for  I  can't  pcfw 
rely  upon  it  If  yoa  like,  I'U  give  snade  myself  that  he  won't  make 
np  the  Tneadaj  and  Wedneuaj,  me  a  governor  somewhere." 
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Sbe  eonid  not  trott  herself  to 
tgnk,  and  merely  clatcbed  his 
band  in  both  her  own,  and  held  it 
fast. 

"There's  another  tbiopr/'  said  he, 
after  a  short  strangle  with  himself; 
"there  may  possibly  be  notes  or 
meaaiyos  of  one  sort  or  another 
from  Lyle  Abbey,  and  jast  hint  that 
r?e  been  obliged  to  leave  home  for 
a  day  or  two.  Yon  needn't  say  for 
where,  nor  how  long;  bat  that  I 
was  called  away  saddenly— too  bnr- 
rledly  to  go  up  and  pay  my  re- 
speetSy  and  the  rest  of  it  Vm  not 
qoite  sure  yoall  be  troubled  in 
this  way ;  bat  if  yoa  shoold,  say 
what  I  have  told  yon." 

The  Doctor  iqll  be  sorry  not  to 
have  said  good-bye,  Tony." 

I  may  be  back  again  before  he 
need  hear  of  my  having  gone.  And 
DOW,  good-night,  dear  mother  ;  I'll 
oome  and  see  yoa  before  I  start" 

When  Tony  Batler  found  him* 
idf  alone  in  his  room,  he  opened 
his  writing  desk  and  prepared  to 
write — a  task,  for  him,  of  no  com- 
mon magnitude,  and  of  the  very 
rarest  occurrence.  What  it  exacted 
in  the  way  of  strain  and  effort  may 
be  imagined  from  the  swelling  of 
the  veins  in  his  forehead,  and  the 
crimson  patches  that  formed  on  his 
cheeks.  What  would  I  give,  now," 
mattered  he,  for  Just  ten  minutes 
of  ready  tact,  to  express  myself 
nitaMy — to  keep  down  my  own 
temper,  and  at  the  same  time  make 
kii  boii  overt  If  I  have  ten  years 
of  life  before  me,  I'd  give  five  of 
them  to  be  able  to  do  this;  but  I 
cannot — I  cannot!  To  say  all  that 
I  want,  and  not  be  a  braggart  or 
•omething  worse,  requires  mind, 
and  judgment,  and  tact,  and  twenty 
other  gifts  that  I  have  not  got ;  and 
I  have  only  to  picture  him  going 
about  with  my  letter  in  his  band, 
showing  it  to  every  one,  with  a  sneer 
at  my  mode  of  expression — possibly 
of  my  spelling?  Here  goes;  my 
very  writing  shames  me." 

"  SiB^ — ^Tlie  manner  I  left  yQur  fa- 
tber't  hoaae  last  night  would  require 
an  apology  [I  wonder  if  there  are 
two  p*i  in  apology]  from  me,  if  I 


had  not  a  graver  one  to  ask  from 
you.  [He  read  this  over  fully  a 
dozen  times,  varying  the  emphash^ 
and  trying  if  the  meaning  it  bore, 
or  that  he  meant  it  to  l^r,  could 
be  changed  by  the  reading.  'All 
right,'  said  he  '  no  mistake  there.  H 
There  is,  however,  so  much  or 
excuse  for  your  conduct^  that  yoa 
did  not  know  how  I  was  treated  bv 
your  family  —  regarded  as  a  friend, 
and  not  the  Cad  you  wanted  to 
make  me  I  [  Cad  reads  wrong  — 
vulgar ;  I  suppose  it  is  vulgar,  but 
it  means  what  I  intend,  and  so  let 
it  go.]  I  cannot  make  a  quarrel  with 
your  father's  son.  [I'll  dash  make, 
to  show  that  I  could  accept  one  of 
another's  making.]  But  to  avoid 
the  risk,  I  most  avoid  the  society 
where  I  shall  meet  you.  [No ; 
that's  not  right  Father's  son 
ought  to  have  him  after  it]  Avoid 
the  society  where  I  shall  meet  hioL 
From  this  day,  therefore,  I  will 
not  return  to  the  Abbey  without  I 
receive  that  reparation  from  yoa 
which  is  the  right  of  vour  faithful 
servant,  T.  Butlkb."  fl  could  not 
write  myself  Anthony  if  I  got  five 
pounds  for  it] 

Ten  miles  across  a  stiff  country, 
straight  as  the  crow  flies,  would 
not  have  ''taken  as  much  out"  of 
poor  Tony  as  the  composition  of 
this  elegant  epistle;  and  though 
he  felt  a  sincere  satisfaction  at  iti 
completion,  be  was  not  by  any 
means  satisfied  that  he  bad  achieved 
a  **  success."  *'  No,"  muttered  he,  aa 
he  sealed  it,  "my  pen  will  not  be 
my  livelihood,  that's  certain.  If 
it  wasn't  for  the  dear  mother's 
sake,  I  would  see  what  a  musket 
could  do;  I'd  enlist,  to  a  certainty. 
It  is  the  best  thing  for  fellows  like 
me."  Thus  musing  and  '^moon- 
ing," he  lay  down,  dressed  as  he 
was,  and  fell  asleep.  And  as  he 
lay,  there  came  a  noiseless  step  to 
his  door,  and  the  handle  turned, 
and  his  mother  drew  nigh  his  bed, 
and  bent  over  hioL  **  Poor  Tony ! " 
muttered  she,  as  her  tears  gushed 
out  Poor  Tony  I  what  a  story  in 
two  words  was  there! — what  tender 
level  — what  compassionate  sorrow! 
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It  was  the  oatbDrat  of  a  mother's 
grief  for  one  who  was  snre  to  Mt 
the  worst  at  the  hands  of  the  workl  I 
— a  cry  of  anguish  for  all  the  sor- 
rows his  own  warm  heart  and 
gaileless  nature  would  expose  him 
to — the  deceptions,  the  wrongs,  the 
treacheries  that  were  before  him ;  and 
yet,  in  all  the  selfishness  of  her  love, 
she  would  not  have  had  him  other 
than  he  was!  She  never  wished 
him  to  be  crafty  or  worldly-wise. 
Ten  thousand  times  was  be  dearer, 
in  all  his  weakness,  than  if  he  had 
the  cunning  of  the  craftiest  that 
ever  outschemed   their  neighbours. 

My  poor  boy,"  said  she,  what 
hard  lessons  there  are  before  you ! 
it  is  well  that  you  have  a  brave, 
big  heart,  as  well  as  a  tender  one.'* 

He  was  so  like  his  father,  too,  as 
he  lay  there  —  no  great  guarantee 
for  success  in  life  was  that!  and 
her  tears  fell  faster  as  she  looked 
at  him ;  and  fearing  that  her  sobs 
might  awake  him,  she  stole  silently 
away,  and  left  the  room. 


There's  the  steam-whistle,  mo- 
ther ;  I  can  just  see  the  smoke  om 
the  cliff.  I'm  off,"  said  he,  as  alis 
had  dropped  off  asleep. 

"But  your  breakfast,  Tony;  111 
make  you  a  cup  of  tea." 

A' Not  for  the  world;  Tm  late 
enough  as  it  is.  God  bless  yoo, 
little  woman.  I'll  be  back  before 
you  know  that  I  am  gone.  Good- 
bye." 

She  could  hardly  trace  the  blaok 
speck  as  the  boat  shot  out  in  the 
deep  gloom  of  day-break,  and  watob- 
ed  it  till  it  rounded  the  little  pnv 
montory,  when  she  lost  it;  and 
then  her  sorrow — sorrow  that  re- 
called her  great  desolation  —  bunt 
forth,  and  she  cried  as  they  only 
cry  who  are  forsaken.  But  this 
was  not  for  long.  It  was  the  pas- 
sion of  grief,  and  her  reason  soon 
vanquish^  it ;  and  as  she  dried 
her  tears,  she  said,  **Hdve  I  not 
much  to  be  grateful  for?  What  a 
noble  boy  he  is,  and  what  a  braver 
good  man  he  may  be  I " 


CHAPTER  IL — A  COUNI 

The  country-house  life  of  Ireland 
had  — and  I  would  say  has,  if  I 
were  not  unhappily  drawing  on  my 
memory — this  advantage  over  that 
of  England,  that  it  was  passed  in 
that  season  when  the  country  offered 
all  that  Jt  had  of  beauty  and  attrac- 
tion—  when  the  grove  was  leafy, 
and  the  blossomy  fruit  trees  vied 
in  gorgeous  colour  with  the  flowery 
beds  beneath  them  —  when  the 
blackbird's  mellow  song  rang 
through  the  thicket,  and  the  heavy 
plash  of  the  trout  rose  above  the 
ripple  of  the  river — when  the  deep 
grass  waved  like  a  sea  under  a  sum- 
mer wind,  and  the  cattle,  grouped 
picturesquely,  tempered  the  noon- 
day heat  beneath  the  spreading 
elms,  or  stood  contemplatively  in 
the  stream,  happy  in  their  luxuri- 
ous indolence. 

What  a  wealth  of  enjoyment  does 
such  a  season  offer.  How  impercep- 
tibly does  the  lovely  aspect  of  nature 
blend  itself  day  by  day  with  every 


RT  HOUSE  IN  IRELAND. 

incident  of  our  lives,  stealing  its 
peaceful  influence  over  our  troubled 
hearts,  blunting  the  pangs  of  our  di»> 
appointments,  calming  down  the  an* 
zieties  of  our  ambitions!  How  pleM* 
ant  is  the  companionship  of  oor 
book,  and  doubly,  trebly  deiightfai 
the  converse  of  our  ftioid!  How 
gratefully,  too,  do  we  imbibe  tbe 
health  that  comes  with  every  cfaara 
of  colour  and  sound  and  form  and 
odour,  repeating  at  every  itep^ 
*^How  beautiful  the  world  ie^  and 
how  enjoyable  I" 

I  am  not  going  to  disparage— 
far  be  it  from  me— the  fox-cover  or 
the  grouse-mountain ;  bat,  after  al^ 
these  are  the  accidents,  not  the  el^ 
ments  of  country  life,  which  esr* 
tainly  ought  to  be  passed  when  the 
woods  are  choral  with  tbe  thnahb 
and  the  air  scented  with  the  appl^ 
blossom— when  it  is  sweet  to  lie 
nnder  the  weepiog^willow  bcsids 
tbe  stream,  or  stroll  at  eooist 
through  the  grove,  to  gain  that 
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eratted  ridge  where  the  red  hori- 
iOD  can  be  Been,  and  watch  the 
great  bdd  as  it  rinks  in  splendoar. 

Ljle  Abbey  had  not  many  preten- 
tions to  beanty  of  architectare  in  it- 
iel(^  or  to  floenery  in  its  neigbboar- 
bood.  Nor  was  it  easy  to  say  why  a 
mat  bnll^y,  incongrooos  bailding, 
disfignred  by  painted  windows  to 
make  it  Gothic,  shoald  have  ever  been 
called  an  Abbey.  It  was,  however, 
both  roomy  and  convenient  within. 
There  were  fine,  lofty,  spacioas  re- 
eeption-rooms,  well  lighted  and  ven- 
tilated. Wide  corridors  led  to  rows 
of  comfortabie  chambers,  where 
munbera  of  gnests  conld  be  accom- 
modated, and  io  every  detail  of  fit- 
and  famitare,  ease  and  comfort 
been  stadied  with  a  snccess  that 
attained  perfection. 

The  grounds  —  a  space  of  several 
hmdred  acres  —  enclosed  within  a 
massive  wall,  had  not  more  preten- 
liooa  to  beanty  than  the  mansion. 
There  were,  it  is  true,  grand  points 
(tf  view  —  noble  stretches  of  shore 
tod  sea-coast  to  be  had  from  cer- 
tain eminences,  and  abundant  nn- 
dolatlons  —  some  of  these  wild  and 
pietoreeqae  enough  ;  but  the  great 
element  of  all  was  wanting  —  there 
wai  DO  foliage,  or  next  to  none. 

Trees  wiJl  not  grow  in  this  in- 
botpitable  climate,  or  only  grow  in 
the  clefts  and  valleys ;  and  even  there 
their  stunted  growth  and  scathed 
branches  show  that  the  north-west 
wind  has  found  them  out,  twisting 
their  boughs  nncouthly  towards  the 
eastward,  and  giving  them  a  sem- 
bknoe  to  some  scared  and  hooded 
traveller  scudding  away  before  a 
Btorm. 

Vegetation  thrives  no  better.  The 
graff,  of  sickly  yellow,  is  only  fit 
for  ibeep^  and  there  are  no  traces  of 
those  Tast  tracts  of  verdure  which 
fepresent  culture  in  the  south  of 
Ireiaod.  Wealth  had  fought  out 
the  battle  bravely,  however,  and 
•rtifldal  soils  and  trees  and  orna- 
■ental  shrubs,  replaced  and  re- 
plaeed  by  others  as  they  died  off, 
eonbated  the  ungrateftil  influences, 
and  won  at  last  a  sort  of  victory. 
Thai  ia  io  say,  the  stranger  felt,  as 


he  passed  the  gate,  that  he  was  en- 
tering what  seemed  an  ^^oasip,"  so 
wild  and  dreary  and  desolate  was 
the  region  which  stretched  away 
for  miles  on  every  side. 

Some  drives  and  walks  had  been 
designed — what  will  not  landscape- 
gardening  do  ? — with  occasional  shel- 
ter and  cover.  The  majority,  how- 
ever, led  over  wild,  bleak  crests  — 
breezy  and  bracing  on  fine  days, 
but  storm-lashed  whenever  the 
wind  came,  as  it  will  for  ten  months 
out  of  twelve,  over  the  great  rolling 
waters  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  most  striking  and  pictur- 
esque of  these  walks  led  along  the 
clifis  over  the  sea,  and  indeed  so 
close  as  to  be  fenced  cff  by  a 
parapet  from  the  edge  of  the  preci- 
pice. It  was  a  costly  labour,  and 
never  folly  carried  out  —  the  two 
miles  which  had  been  accomplished 
figuring  for  a  sum  that  Sir  Arthur 
declared  would  have  bought  the 
fee-simple  of  a  small  estate.  It 
was  along  this  pathway  that  Cap- 
tain Lyie  sauntered  with  his  two 
sisters  on  the  morning  after  his  ar- 
rival It  was  the  show  spot  of  the 
whole  demesne;  and  certainly,  as 
regards  grand  effects  of  sea  view 
and  coast  line,  not  to  be  surpassed 
in  the  kingdom.  They  had  plotted 
together  in  the  morning  how  they 
would  lead  Mark  in  this  direction, 
and,  suddenly  placing  him  in  one 
of  the  most  striking  spots,  enjoy  all 
his  wonderment  and  admiration  ; 
for  Mark  Lyle  had  seldom  been 
at  home  since  his  Harrow  "  days, 
and  the  Abbey  and  its  grounds 
were  almost  strange  to  him. 

What  are  the  rocks  yonder, 
Bella  ? "  said  he,  listlessly,  as  he 
puffed  bis  cigar,  and  pointed  sea- 
ward. 

"  The  Skerries.  Mark,  see  how 
the  waves  beat  over  that  crag.  They 
tried  to  build  a  lighthouse  here,  but 
the  foundations  were  soon  swept 
away." 

«'And  what  is  that?  It  looks 
like  a  dismantled  house. 

"  That  is  the  ruined  castle  of 
Dunluce.  It  belonged  to  the  An- 
trim family.*' 
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Good  heaveDS !  what  a  dreary 
region  it  all  is  I  "  cried  be,  interrapt- 
iog.  I  declare  to  yoo,  Soath 
Africa  is  a  garden  compared  to  this.'' 

Oh,  Mark,  for  shame  !  said  his 
elder  sister.  *'  The  kingdom  has  no- 
thing grander  than  this  coast  line 
from  Portrosh  to  Fairhead/' 

Vm  no  jadge  of  its  grandenr,  bat 
I  tell  yoa  one  thing,  —  Td  not  live 
here  —  no,  nor  woald  I  contract  to 
live  six  months  in  a  year  here  —  to 
have  the  whole  estate.  This  is  a 
fine  day,  I  take  it" 

It  is  a  glorious  day,"  said  Bella. 
"  Well,  it's  jast  as  much  as  we 
can  do  to  keep  oor  legs  here;  and 
certainly  your  flattened  bonnets  and 
dishevelled  hair  are  no  allies  to 
year  good  looks. ^' 

**  Our  looks  are  not  in  question," 
said  the  elder,  tartly.  •*  We  were 
talking  of  the  scenery  ;  and  I  defy 
you  to  tell  me  where,  in  all  your 
travels,  you  have  seen  its  equal." 

'*I'il  tell  you  one  thing,  Alice, 
it's  deuced  dear  at  the  price  we  are 
looking  at  it ;  I  mean,  at  the  cost 
.of  this  precious  bit  of  road  we  stand 
on.  Where  did  the  governor  get 
his  engineer  7  " 

•*  It  was  Tony  planned  this  — 
every  yard  of  it,"  said  Bella,  proudly. 

**  And  who  is  Tony,  pray  ?  "  said 
he,  superciliously. 

You  met  him  last  night — ^young 
Butler.  He  dined  here,  and  eat 
next  Alice." 

^You  mean  that  great  hulking 
fellow,  with  the  attempt  at  a  straw- 
coloured  mustache,  who  directed 
the  fireworks?"^ 

I  mean  that  very  good-looking 
young  man  who  coolly  removed  the 
powder-flask  that  you  had  incau- 
tiously forgotten  next  the  rocket- 
train,"  said  Mrs.  Trafford. 

And  that  was  Tony ! "  said  he, 
with  a  faint  sneer. 

Yes,  Mark,  that  was  Tony  ;  and 
if  you  want  to  disparage  him,  let  it 
be  to  some  other  than  Bella  and 
myself;  for  he  is  an  old  playmate 
that  we  both  esteem  highly,  and 
wish  well  ta" 

I  am  not  surprised  at  it,'*  said 
he,  languidly.  "  I  never  saw  a  snob 
yet  that  he  eoaldn't  find  a  woman 


to  defend  him ;  and  this  fellow,  it 
would  seem,  has  got  two." 

**Tony  a  snob  I" 

''Tony  Butler  a  snob.  Just  the 
very  thing  he  is  not  Poor  boy, 
there  never  was  one  to  whom  the 
charge  was  less  applicable." 

Don't  be  angry,  Alice,  because 
I  don't  admire  your  rustic  friend. 
In  my  ignorance  I  fancied  he  was 
a  pretentious  sort  of  bumpkin,  who 
talked  of  things  a  little  out  of  his 
reach  —  such  as  yachting,  steeple- 
chasing,  and  the  lika  Isn't  be  the 
son  of  some  poor  dependant  of  the 
governor's  ?  " 

Nothing  of  the  kind ;  his  mo- 
ther is  a  widow,  with  ver^  narrow 
means,  I  believe ;  but  his  father 
was  a  colonel,  and  a  distiogaished 
one.  As  to  dependence,  Uiere  is  no 
such  relation  between  us." 

I  am  glad  of  that  ^  rather 
set  him  down  last  night" 

^*Set  him  down  I  What  do  you 
mean  ?  " 

"  He  was  talking  somewhat  big 
of  'cross-country  riding,  and  I  asked 
him  about  his  stable,  and  if  his  cat- 
tle ran  more  on  bone  than  blood  7 " 

"  Ob,  Mark,  you  did  not  do  that  7  " 
cried  Bella,  anxiously. 

''Yes;  and  when  I  saw  his  coo- 
fusion,  I  said,  You  must  let  me  walk 
over  some  morning  and  have  a  look 
at  your  nags  ;  for  I  know  from  the 
way  you  speak  of  horseflesh  I  shall 
see  something  spicy." 

''  And  what  answer  did  he  make  7 " 
asked  Bella,  with  an  eager  look. 

''He  got  very  red,  crimson  in- 
deed, and  stammered  out '  Yon  may 
spare  yourself  the  walk,  sir;  for  the 
only  quadruped  I  have  is  a  spaniel, 
and  she  is  blind  from  age^  and 
stupid.' " 

"  Who  was  the  snob  there,  Mark  7 
said  Mrs.  Trafford,  angrily. 

'*  Alice  I "  said  he,  raising  hii 
eyebrows,  and  looking  at  her  with 
a  cold  astonishment 

"  I  beg  pardon  in  all  hnmili^. 
Mark,"  said  she,  hastily.  '*  I  am 
very  sorry  to  have  offended  yon; 
but  I  forgot  myself.  I  fancied  yoa 
had  been  unjust  to  one  we  all  value 
very  highly,  and  my  tongue  oatraa 
me." 
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These  sort  of  fellows,'*  coo-  oars'  becanse  he  never  would  dine 
tinned  be,  as  if  nnheediog  her  ex-  with  the  9th  or  the  50tb.  Maitland 
enaes,  "  only  get  a  footing  in  houses  woaldn't  take  the  command  of  a 
where  there  are  no  men,  or  at  least  division  to  have  the  bore  and  worry 
none  of  their  own  age ;  and  thus  of  soldieriog^aod  why  should  he  ?'* 
they  are  deemed  Admirable  Grich-  It  was  not  without  astonishment 
tons  becanse  they  can  row,  or  swim,  Mark's  sisters  saw  their  brother, 
or  kill  a  salmon.  Now,  when  a  usually  cold  and  apathetic  in  his 
gentleman  does  these  things,  and  tone,  so  warmlv  enthusiastic  about 
fifty  more  of  the  same  sort,  nobody  bis  friend  Maitland,  of  whom  he 
knows  it  You'll  see  in  a  day  or  continued  to  talk  with  rapture,  re- 
two  here  a  friend  of  mine,  a  cer-  calliog  innumerable  traits  of  char- 
tain  Norman  Maitlaod,  that  will  acter  and  temper,  but  which  un- 
heal year  young  savage  at  every-  happily  only  testified  to  the  success 
thing — ride,  row,  walk,  shoot,  or  with  which  be  had  practised  to- 
lingle-stick  him  for  whatever  he  wards  the  world  an  amount  of  im- 
pleases ;  and  yet  I'll  wager  youll  pertinence  and  presumption  that 
never  know  from  Maitland 's  man-  seemed  scarcely  credible, 
oer  or  conversation  that  he  ever  ^  If  he  only  bo  like  your  .portrait, 
took  the  lock  of  a  canal  in  a  leap,  I  call  him  downright  detestable," 
or  shot  a  jaguar  siogle-handed."  said  Mrs.  Trafford. 

*^  Is  your  phoenix  really  coming  Yes,  but  you  are  dying  to  see 

here  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Trafford,  only  too  him  all  the  same,  and  so  is  Bella." 

glad  to  get  another  chaonel  for  the  Let  me  answer  for  myself,  Mark," 


^  Yes ;  here  is  what  he  writes,"  so  far  from  curiosity,  I  feel  an  actual 
and  be  took  a  note  from  his  pocket  repugnance  to  the  thought  of  meet- 
"•I  forget,  my  dear  Ljle,  whether  ing  him.  I  don't  really  know  whe- 
your  chateau  be  beside  the  lakes  of  ther  the  condescending  politene£« 
Killamey,  the  groves  of  Blarney,  or  of  such  a  man,  or  bis  cool  imperti- 
what  other  picturesque  celebrity  neoce,  is  the  greater  insult" 
your  island  claims  ;  but  I  have  Poor  Maitland,  how  will  you  en- 
vowed  you  a  visit  of  two  days  —  counter  what  is  prepared  for  you  I " 
three,  if  yon  insist — but  not  aoother  said  he,  mockingly ;  ^  but  courage, 
if  you  die  for  it.'    Isn't  he  droll?"  girls,  I  think  he'll  survive  it— only 

^  He    is   insufferably   impudent  I  beg  no  unnecessary  cruelty  —  no 

There  is  'a  snob'  if  there  ever  was  harshness   beyond    what    his  own 

one,"  cried  Alice  exult  ingly.  transgressions  may  call  down  upon 

**  Norman  Maitland,  Norman  him  ;  and  don't  condemn  him  merely, 
Maitland  a  snob  I  Why,  my  dear  and  for  no  other  reason,  than  be- 
liiter,  what  will  yon  say  next  ?  cause  he  is  the  friend  of  your 
Ask  the  world  its  opinion  of  Nor-  brother."  And  with  this  speech  he 
man  Maitland,  for  he  is  just  as  well  turned  short  round  and  ascended 
known  in  St  Petersburg  as  Picca-  a  steep  path  at  bis  side,  and  was 
dilly,  and  the  ring  of  his  rifle  is  as  lost  to  their  view  in  a  minute, 
fiimiliar  on  the  Himalayas  as  on  a  "Isn't  he  changed,  Alice?  Did 
Scotch  mountain.  There  is  not  a  you  ever  see  any  one  so  altered  7 " 
gathering  for  pleasure,  nor  a  coun-  Not  a  bit  changed,  Bella;  he  is 
try-boose  party  in  the  kingdom,  exactly  what  he  was  at  the  grammar- 
would  not  deem  themselves  thrice  school,  at  Harrow,  and  at  Sand- 
fortooate  to  secure  a  passing  visit  hurst — very  intolerant  to  the  whole 
from  hina,  and  be  is  going  to  give  us  world,  as  a  compensation  for  the 
three  days.**  tyranny  some  one,  boy  or  man  as 

'*  Has  he  been  long  in  your  regi-  it  may  be,  exercises  over  him.  All 

BSDt,  Mark?"  asked  Mrs.  Trafford.  his  good  qualities   lie  under  this 

^  Maitland  has  never  served  with  veil,  and  so  it  was  ever  with  him." 
n  ;  he  Joined  us  in  Simla  as  a  mem-  "  I  wish  his  friend  was  not  com- 
ber of  oar  mess,  and  we  call  him  '  of  ing." 
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**  And  I  wish  that  he  had  not  sent  the  project  his  assistance.   If  the  ha] 

away  our«,  for  I'm  sore  Tony  wonid  of  what  Hark  says  of  him  be  tnM 

have  been  op  here  before  this  if  we  eball  have  for  oar  gnest  one  c 

something    nnosaal    had    not  oc-  the  wonders  of  Earope." 

carred."  ''I  wish  the  Leslies  wonld  tab 

"  Here's  a  ij^nge  piece  of  news  me  on  a  visit  till  he  goes,"  said  Alia 

for  yoQ,  girls,"  said  Sir  Arthar,  com-  "  And  I,*^  said  Bella,    have  Mri 

ing  towards  them.      Tony  Batler  ons  thoaghts  of  a  sore  throat  tfaa 

left  for  Liverpool  in   the  packet  will  confine  me  to  my  room.  Bm 

this  morning.     Barnes,  who  was  melism  —  and  I  hate  it — it  is  jof 

seeing  his  brother   off,   saw  him  Bmmmelism  —  iB  somewhat  cot  o 

moont  the  side  of  the  steamer  with  vogue  at  this  time  of  da^.  I 

his  portmanteau  in  his  band.   Is  it  wants  the  prestige  of  origioali^ 

not  singnlar  he  sboold  have  said  and   it  wants  the  high  patrouafli 


The  sisters  looked  with  a  certain  no  sacrifice  of  self-respect  in  beii| 

secret  intelligence  at  each  other,  bat  amused  by  it,  so  let  us  at  least  m 

did  not  speak.    '^Except,  perhaps,  joy  a  hearty  laugh,  which  is  mm 

he  may  have  told  you  girls,"  addea  than  the  adorers  of  the  great  Beai 

he  quickly,  dnd  catching  the  glance  himself  ever  acquired  at   his  » 

that  passed  between  them.  pense." 

No,  papa,"  said  Alice,  "  he  said  **  At  all  events,  girls,  don't  d» 

nothing  of  his  intention  to  us  ;  in-  sert  the  field   and  leave  me  akMM 

deed  be  was  to  have  ridden  over  with  the  enemy  ;  for  this  man  h 

with  me  this  morning  to  Mount-  just  coming  when  we  shall  have  M 

Leslie,  and  ask  about  those  private  one  here,  as  ill  luck  would  have  it' 

theatricals  that  have  been  concerted  Don't  say  ill  luck,  papa,"  Ifr 

there  for  the  last  two  years,  but  of  terposed  Bella  ;  "  for  if       be  lihi 

which    all    the   performers    either  what  we  suspect,  he  would  oatragc 

marry  or  die  off  during  the  re-  and  affront  every  one  of  oor  •» 

hearsal?."  quaintance.** 

Perhaps    this    all-accomplished  Three  days  are  not  an  eternity," 

friend  of  Mark's,  who  comes  here  said  he,  half  gaily,    and  we  nml 

by  the  end  of  the  week,  will  give  make  the  best  of  it" 


One  word  about  Mr.  Norman  Mait-  barriers  to  which  extended  even  to 

land,  of  whom  this  history  will  have  rovalty  ;  and  yet  all  the  world  wen 

something   more  to  say  hereafter,  asking,  Who   is  he? — who  knoffi 

He  was  one  of  those  men,  too  few  him  ?     Maitland   was  another  of 

in  number  to  form  a  class,  but  of  these.     Meu   constantly  canTaand 

which  nearly  every  nation  in  the  him,  agreed   that  he   waa  not  of 

Continent    has   some    examples  —  these  ^  Maitlands  "  or  of  those — that 

men  with  good  manners  and  good  nobody  was  at  school  with  him*- 

means,  met  with  always  in  the  great  none  remembered  him  at  Eton  or 

world— at  home  in  the  most  exclu-  at  Rugby.   He  first  burst  npon  Bli 

sive  circles,  much  thought  of,  much  at  Cambridge,  where  he  rode  boli- 

caressed  ;    but  of  whom,  as  to  ly,  was  a  nrst-rate  cricketer,  gam 

family,   friends,  or  belongings,  no  splendid  wine-parties,  wrote  a  priv 

one  can  tell  anything.     They  who  iK>em,  and  disappeared   none  ever 

can  recall  the  society  of  Paris  some  knew  whence  or   wherefore.  Hi 

forty  years  back,   will   remember  was  elected  for  a  borongh,  bat  oalj 

such  a  man  in   Montrond.    Bich,  was  seen  twioe  or  thrioe  in  tin 

accomplished,   handsome,  and  with  Hoose.    He  entered  the  army,  bet 

the  most  fascinating  address,  Mon-  left  without  joining  his  regiflMii 

trond  won  his  way  into  cirdes  the  He  waa  to  be  heard  of  in  eniy 


nothing  about  this  last  night? 
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dty  of  Europe,  living  lamptaonBly, 
playing  high — more  often  a  loser 
than  a  winner.  Hia  horsea,  bis 
carriages,  hia  liveries,  were  models; 
and  wherever  he  went  his  track 
coold  be  marked  in  the  host  of 
imitators  he  left  behind  him.  For 
some  foar  or  five  years  back  all 
that  was  known  of  him  was  in  some 
vigne  paragraph  appearing  from 
time  to  time  that  some  tourist  had 
met  him  in  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
or  that  he  had  been  seen  in  Gircas- 
lial  Ad  archduke  on  his  travels 
had  partaken  of  his  hospitality  in 
the  extreme  north  of  India;  and 
one  of  cor  naval  commanders  spoke 
of  dining  on  board  his  yacht  in  the 
Soothern  Pacifia  Those  who  were 
curious  about  him  learned  that  he 
waa  beginning  to  show  some  slight 
tOQches  of  years  —  how  he  had 
grown  fatter,  some  said  more  seri- 
ous and  grave  —  and  a  few  censo- 
rwusly  hinted  that  his  beard  and 
moustaches  were  a  shade  darker 
than  they  used  to  be.  Maitland,  in 
ibort,  was  just  beginning  to  drop 
out  of  people's  minds,  when  he  re- 
appeared once  more  in  England, 
looking  in  reality  very  little  altered, 
lave  that  his  dark  complexion 
aaemed  a  little  darker  from  travel, 
and  he  was  slightly,  very  slightly, 
bald  on  the  top  of  the  bead. 

It  was  remarked,  however,  that 
hia  old  pursuits,  which  were  purely 
those  of  pleasure  or  dissipation,  bad 
Dot,  to  all  appearance,  the  same 
bold  on  him  as  before.  '*He  never 
goes  down  to  Tattersairs,"  don't 
think  I  have  seen  him  once  at  the 
opera,"  ^  He  has  given  up  play  al- 
togeth^,"  were  the  rumours  one 
beard  on  all  sides;  and  so  it  was 
that  the  young  generation,  who  bad 
only  heard  of  but  never  seen  him, 
were  sorely  disappointed  in  meeting 
the  somewhat  quiet^  reserved-look- 
ing, haoglity  man,  whose  wild  feats 
and  eccentricities  had  so  often 
amused  them,  but  who  now  gave 
BO  evidence  of  being  other  than  a 
oold,  well-bred  gentleman. 

It  waa  wMn  hastily  passing 
through  London,  on  his  return 
liron  India,  that  Mark  Lyle  had 
■et  hiiDp  and  HaiUand  haa  given 


him  a  half-careless  promise  to  come 
and  see  him.  I  want  to  go  across 
to  Ireland,''  said  he,  ''and  when- 
ever town  gets  hot,  111  run  over." 
Mark  would  have  heard  the  same 
words  from  a  roval  duke  with  less 
pride,  for  he  had  been  brought  up 
in  his  Sandhurst  days  with  great 
traditions  of  Maitland ;  and  the 
favour  the  great  man  had  extended 
to  him  in  India,  riding  bis  horttes, 
and  once  sharing  his  bungalow,  bad 
so  redounded  to  his  credit  in  the 
regiment,  that  even  a  tyrannical 
major  had  grown  bland  and  gentle 
to  him. 

Mark  was,  however,  far  from  cen- 
fident  that  he  could  rely  on  his 
promise.  It  seemed  too  bright  a 
prospect  to  be  possible.  Maitland, 
who  had  never  been  in  Ireland  — 
whom  one  coold^  as  Mark  thought, 
no  more  fancy  in  Ireland  than  he 
could  imagine  a  London  fine  lady 
passing  her  mornings  in  a  poorhouse, 
or  inspecting  the  coarse  labours  of 
a  sewiiig  school,  —  he  coming  over 
to  see  him  I  What  a  triumph,  were 
it  only  to  be  true!  and  now  the 
post  told  him  it  was  true,  and  that 
Maitland  would  arrive  at  tiie  Abbcv 
on  Saturday.  Now,  when  Mark 
had  turned  away  so  hastily  and  left 
his  sisters,  he  began  to  regret  that 
he  bad  announced  the  approaching 
arrival  of  his  friend  with  such  a 
flourish  of  trumpets.  "I  ought  to 
have  said  nothing  whatever  about 
him.  I  ought  simply  to  Lave  an- 
nounced him  as  a  man  very  well 
off,  and  much  asked  out,  and  have 
left  the  rest  to  fortune.  All  I  have 
done  by  my  ill-judged  praise  has 
been  to  awaken  prejudice  against 
him,  and  make  them  eager  to  detect 
flaws,  if  they  can,  in  his  manner — 
at  all  events  in  his  temper."  The 
longer  he  thought  over  tnese  things 
the  more  they  distressed  him ;  and 
at  last,  so  far  from  being  overjoyed, 
as  he  expected,  at  the  visit  of  his 
distinguished  friend,  he  saw  the 
day  of  his  coming  dawn  with  dis- 
may and  misgiving.  Indeed,  had 
such  a  thing  as  putting  him  off  been 
possible,  it  is  likely  he  would  have 
done  it 

The  long-looked-for    and    some- . 
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escape  Mr.  Maitlond^s  visit,  I  shall 
deem  the  bargain  a  ^ood  one." 

^  I  8U9[>ect  Mr.  Maitland  docs  not 
intend  to  honour  by  Lis  oou- 
pany,  aoil  that  we  may  spare  oar- 
Bel  ves  all  the  embarrassment  of 
preparing  for  it/'  suid  Lady  Ljle. 
And  now  the  three  ladies  sot  them- 
selves to  consider  in  committee 
that  oil- vexed  problem  of  how  to 
make  a  conntry-hoose  hold  more 
people  than  it  has  room  for,  and 
Low  to  persuade  the  leas  distin- 
guu»hed  of  tLe  gaests  that  tLey 
are  ^'taking  oat"  in  cordiality  all 
that  their  reception  wants  in  con- 
venience. One  difticoliy  presented 
itself  at  every  step,  and  in  a  variety 
of  shapes.  Never  before  had  tlie 
Abbey  been  full  of  visitors  without 
Tuny  Butler  being  there  to  asisist 
in  their  amusement — Tony  equally 
at  home  on  land  and  on  sea — the 
cavalier  of  youn<?  ladies — the  safe 
eoacliman  of  mammas — the  guide 
to  all  that  was  notewortliy — the 
fisherman — the  yachtsman  whom 
no  weather  disconcerted,  no  niisml- 
Tenture  could  provoke — so  good- 
tempered  and  60  safe;  ay,  so  safe  I 
!ur  Tony  never  wanted  to  flirt  with 
the  young  heiress,  nor  teach  her 
schoolboy  brother  to  smoke  a  short 
pipe.  He  had  neither  the  ambition 
to  posh  his  fortune  unfairly,  nor  to 
attach  his  junior  to  him  by  unwor- 
thy means.  And  the  sisters  ran 
over  his  merits,  and  grew  very 
eDthostastic  about  traits  in  him, 
which,  by  inference,  they  implied 
were  not  the  gilts  of  others  nearer 
home. 

"I  wish,  papa,  you  would  ride 
over  and  see  Mrs.  Butler,  and  a^k 
when  Tony  is  expected  back  again." 

^  Or  if,"  added  Mrs.  Traiford— or 
if  we  could  get  him  back  by  writ- 
ing, and  saying  how  much  we  want 
lini." 

know  ril  never  venture  on 
Boliman  till  Tony  has  had  a  hand  on 
him." 

^And  those  chestnuts  mamma 
wants  for  the  low  phaeton — who 
is  to  break  them  now?"  cried 
Bella. 

*•!  only  heard  yesterday,"  said 
TOb  xoET.  2  a 


Sir  Arthur,  "that  the  Mermaid's 
sails  were  all  cut  up.  Tony  was 
going  to  make  a  schooner  of  her,  it 
seems;  and  there  she  is  now,  dia- 
mantled,  and  not  one  of  us  able  to 
put  her  in  commission  again.'^ 

declHre  it  sounds  absurd/' 
broke  in  Lady  Lyle,  "but  I  fancy 
the  garden  is  beginning  to  look  ne- 
glected already.  Certainly  I  never 
saw  Mr.  Craft  there  the  whole  morn- 
ing; and  he  would  not  have  dared 
to  absent  himself  if  Tony  were 
here.'- 

"I'd  go  over  willingly,  and  see 
his  mother,"  said  Sir  Artliur;  '^but 
as  Tony  did  not  confide  to  us  his 
intended  journey,  but  set  off  with- 
out a  word,  it  would  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  certain  prying  curi- 
osity on  my  part  were  I  to  after 
him,  and  when  he  is  expected  home 
again." 

Not  if  you  were  to  say  frankly 
that  we  wanted  him,  and  couldn't  get 
on  without  him,  papa,"  said  Alice. 
"I'd  have  no  shame  in  saying  that 
we  are  perfectly  helpless  without  his 
skill,  his  courage,  his  ready  wit,  and 
his  good  nature." 

"  Why  not  secure  all  those  perfec- 
tions bevond  risk,  Alice?"  said  Sir 
Arthur,  laughing. 

"  How  so  ?— only  tell  me." 

"  Marry  him." 

"First  of  all,  papa,  he  might  not 
marry  me;  and,  secondly,  if  he 
should,  it  might  not  be  the  way  to 
insure  the  perpetuity  I  covet.  Yon 
know  what  Swift  says  of  the  *  promis- 
ing '  Princes  and  the  '  bad '  Kings  the 
world  is  full  of?" 

"  I  protest,"  said  Lady  Lyle,  haugh- 
tily, "I  have  a  great  regard  for  young 
Biif4er;  but  it  has  never  gone  the 
length  of  making  me  desire  him  for  a 
son-in-law." 

Meanwhile,  papa — for  we  have 
quite  time  enough  to  think  over  the 
marriaj^e— pray,  lot  me  order  them  to 
saddle  Peter  for  you,  and  ride  over  to 
the  Burnside." 

"  Do  so,  Alice ;  I'm  quite  ready ; 
but  first  of  all,  give  me  my  instruc- 
tions." 

"We  want  Tony,"  broke  in 
Bella. 
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'^Tes;  and  iDsist  on  baying  him.  chances  are  my  task  will  be  an 

He  mast  be  here  on  Monday  night  easy  one." 

or  Tuesday  morning,  if  it  cost  an        Woald  yoa  like  me  to  go  with  yon, 

expre*«  to  go  after  him."  papa?''  asked  Alice. 

'*We  ought  to  bear  in  mind,  **Yes,  by  all  means;  bnt  stay," 
girls,  that  Tony  has  not  left  home  added  lie  qnickly,  "it  might  pos- 
in  pursuit  of  pleasure.  The  poor  sibly  be  better  not  to  come ;  if  any- 
fellow  has  had  some  call  of  nr-  thing  unplea^)ant  should  have  occurred 
genoy  or  necessity,  and  our  sel-  between  Mark  and  Tony,  she  will 
fishness  mnst  not  go  tlie  length  of  a  have  less  reluctance  to  speak  of  it, 
cruelty."  when  we  are  alone." 

"  Bat  with  your  nice  tact,  papa.  They  all  agreed  that  this  was  well 
Ton'U  find  out  all  that ;  you'll  leam,  thought  of,  and  soon  after  saw  him  set 
in  the  course  of  conversation,  whether  out  on  his  mission,  their  best  wishes 
anything  of  importance  has  called  for  his  success  following  him. 
him  away,  or  whether  it  be  not,  as  I  Sir  Arthur  pondered  as  he  went 
half  suspect,  a  sort  of  passing  ca-  over  what  he  should  say,  and  how  lie 
price."  And  she  looked  significantly  would  meet  the  remarks  he  deemed 
at  Bella,  and  left  her  sentence  nn-  it  likely  she  would  make  to  him. 
finished.  Without  being  in  the  least  what  is 
*'I)o  yon  know  of  anything  that  called  a  person  of  superior  abilities, 
should  induce  you  to  believe  this,  Mrs.  Butler  was  a  somewhat  hard- 
Alice?"  headed  woman,  whose  north  of  Ire- 
Nothing  more  than  a  chance  land  caution  and  shrewdness  stood 
word  that  dropped  from  Mark  this  her  in  btead  for  higher  qualities ;  and 
morning.  He  took  it  into  his  head  if  they  would  not  have  gnided  her 
last  night  that  poor  Tony  was  pre-  in  great  difficulties,  *fihe  had  the 
sumptuous,  and  gave  himself  airs —  good  fortune  or  the  prudence  to 
Tony  I  of  all  creatures  in  the  world ;  escape  from  such.  He  knew  this ; 
^nnd  so  the  great  hussar,  in  the  and  he  knew  besides  that  there 
plenitude  of  his  regimental  expe-  pertains  to  a  position  of  diminished 
rienoes,  essayed  what  he  called  ^  to  means  and  station  a  peculiar  species 
put  him  down  V  Now,  the  chances  of  touchy  pride,  always  suggesting  to 
are  that  this  must  have  led  to  its  possessor  the  suspicion  that  this 
something  unpleasant,  and  it  is  not  or  that  liberty  would  never  have 
in  the  least  unlikely  may  have  led  to  been  taken  in  happier  days,  and 


"You  must  be  right,  Alice;  and  counsels   and    delicately  conveyed 

since  we  have  been  standing  here  advice  as  uncalled-for  interference, 

at  the  window,  I  saw  Mrs.  Butler's  or  worse. 

herd  give  Mark  a  letter,  which,  It  was  after  much  consideration 
after  reading,  he  crushed  impa*  he  saw  himself  at  the  little  wicket 
tiently  in  his  hand  and  thrust  into  of  the  garden,  where  he  dismounted, 
his  pocket.  This  decides  me  at  and,  fastening  his  bridle  to  the 
one 6.  I  will  go  down  to  Mrs.  But-  gate,  knocked  at  the  door.  Though 
ler's  without  delay."  he  could  distinctly  hear  the  sound  of 
"  Please  explain  that  I  have  not  voices  within,  and  the  quick  move- 
called,  solely  because  the  carriage-  ment  of  feet,  his  summons  was  iman- 
road  is  so  bad.  The  drive  down  swered,  and  he  was  about  to  repeat  it 
through  that  forest  of  fern  and  reeds  for  the  third  time  when  the  door  was 
is  like  a  horrid  nightmare  on  me,"  opened. 

said  Lady  Lyle.  "Is  your  mistress  at  home,  Jeanief 

"  Well,  I  think  I  can  apologise  said  he,  recognising  with  a  smile  the 

for  your  absence  without   telling  girl's  curtsy  to  him. 

her  that  she  lives  in  an  unapproach-  "  Yes,  sir,  she's  at  home,**  was  the 

able  wilderness,"  said   he,  laugh-  dry  answer. 

ing;  "^nd  as  she  cares  little  for  "Will  yon  just  tell  her,  then,  that 

Tiaiang    or    being    visited,    the  Sir  Arthur  lyle  would  talM  it  as  a 


Tony's  departure.' 
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great  ftivonr  !f  she'd  permit 
speak  to  her." 

.  The  girl  disappeared  with  the 
message,  hot  did  not  return  again 
for  seyeral  minntes^  and  when  she 
di(!,  she  looked  slightly  agitated. 
"  My  mibtress  is  very  sorry,  sir,  bat 
she  oanna  see  re  the  day;  itfs  a 
sort  of  a  headache  she  has." 

"Mr.  Anthony,  is  he  at  home?" 
asked  he,  cnriotis  to  remark  the 
effect  of  his  question. 

He*8  na  Just  at  hame  the  noo," 
was  the  cautions  reply. 

He  has  not  been  up  at  the  Abbey 
to-day,"  paid  he,  carelessly;  "  but,  to 
be  sure,  I  came  through  the  *  brock- 
en,'  and  might  have  missed  him." 


A  little  dry  nod  of  the  head,  to 
acknowledge  that  this  or  anything 
else  was  possible,  was  all  that  Ma 
speech  elicited. 

"Say  that  I  was  very  sorry, 
Jeanie,  that  Mrs.  Bntler  could  not 
see  me,  and  sorrier  for  the  reason^ 
bat  that  I  hope  to-morrow  or  next 
day  to  be  more  fortunate.  Not,'* 
added  he,  after  a  second  thought^ 
"that  what  I  wanted  to  speak  of 
is  important,  except  to  myself; 
don't  forget  this,  Jeanie." 

"I  winna  forget,"  said  shsi, 
and,  cart'^^ing  again,  dosed  the 
door.  Sir  Arthur  rode  slowly  back 
to  report  that  bis  embassy  had 
failed. 


CHAFTKB  IV. — SOME  VEW  ARETVALB. 


Day  after  day  went  over,  and  no 
tidings  of  Maitland.  When  the  poet 
came  in  of  a  morning,  and  no  letter 
m  his  hand  appeared,  Mark's  impa- 
tience was  too  perceptible  to  make 
nnj  comment  for  his  sisters  either 
safe  or  prudent.  Kor  was  it  tiU 
nigh  a  week  passed  over  that  he 
himself  said,  "  I  wonder  what  has 
become  of  Maitland  ?  I  hope  he's  not 
ni.**  None  followed  up  the  theme, 
and  it  dropped.  The  expected  guests 
began  to  drop  in  soon  afler,  and, 
except  by  Mark  himself,  Mr.  Nor- 
man Maitland  was  totally  forgotten. 
The  visitors  were  for  the  most 
part  squires  and  their  wives  and 
fiunilies;  solid,  well-to-do  gentle- 
men, whose  chief  objects  in  life  were 
green  crops  and  the  poor-law.  Their 
talk  was  either  of  mangold  or  guano, 
swedes"  or  the  Union,  just  as  their 
sons*  conversation  ranged  over  dogs, 
boraes,  meets,  and  covers;  and  the 
ladies  disported  in  "toilette,"  and 
such  details  of  the  "  Castle"  drawing- 
rooms  as  the  Dublin  papers  afforded. 
Tliere  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren, 
vd^  two  daughters  and  a  son ;  and 
the  Hnnters,  with  two  sons  and 
a  danghter.  There  were  Colonel 
Eoyle  and  Mrs.  Hoyle,  from  regi- 
mental heAdqaarters,  Belfast;  and 
Groves  Bulkney,  the  member  for 
the  oonntji  who  had  come  over,  in 
die  fmt  of  Ml  approaohiog  diseola- 


tion  of  Parliament,  to  have  a  look 
at  his  constituents.  He  was  a  Tory, 
who  always  voted  wirti  the  Whigs, 
a  sort  of  politician  in  great  fiivour 
with  the  north  of  Ireland,  and 
usually  supposed  to  have  much  in- 
fluence with  both  parties.  There 
were  Maaseys  from  Tipperary,  and 
M'OIintocks  from  Louth;  and 
lastly,  herald  of  their  approach, 
three  large  coffin-shaped  trunks, 
undeniably  of  sea  origin,  with  the 
words  "Cap.  Gambler  Graham, 
R.N.,"  marked  on  them,  which 
arrived  by  a  carrier,  with  three  gun- 
cases  and  an  immense  array  of 
fishing-tackle,  gaf^  and  nets. 

"  So  I  see  those  odious  Grahams 
are  coming,"  said  Mark,  ill-humour- 
edly, as  he  met  his  elder  sister  in 
the  hall.  **  I  declare,  if  it  were  not 
that  Maitland  might  chance  to  arrive 
in  my  absence,  rd  set  off  this  very 
morning." 

"  I  assure  you,  Mark,  you  are  all 
wrong;  the  girls  are  no  favourites 
of  mine;  but  looking  to  the  staple 
of  our  other  guests,  the  Grahams 
are  perfect  boons  from  heaven. 
The  Warrens,  with  their  infant 
school;  and  Mrs.  Maxwell,  with 
her  quarrel  with  the  bishop;  and 
the  Masseys,  with  their  pretensicm 
about  that  daughter  who  married 
Lord  Claude  Somebody,  are  so  ter- 
ribly tiresome,  tiial  I  long  for  the 
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racket  and  noiee  of  those  bustling 
yoang  -women,  who  will  at  least 
dispel  our  dulness.'' 

**  At  the  cost  of  our  good  breed- 
ing." 

"  At  all  events  they  are  jolly  aud 

food- tempered     girls.      We  have 
uown  them  for——" 
"Ob,  don't  Miy  how  long.  The 
younger   one   is  two  years  older 
than  my^eUV 

No,  Mark ;  Beok  is  exactly  your 
own  age." 

"  Then  Tm  determined  to  call  my- 
self five-and-thirty  the  first  oppor- 
tunity I  have.  She  shall  have  three 
years  tacked  to  her  for  the  coming 
into  the  world  along  with  me." 
"  Sally  is  only  thirty-tour." 
"Only  I  the  idea  of  saying  <mly 
to  thirty-four." 

"They  don't  look  within  eight 
or  nine  years  of  it,  I  declare.  I 
suppose  you  will  scarcely  detect  the 
slightest  change  in  them." 

"So  much  the  worse.  Any 
change  would  improve  them  in  my 
eyes." 

"And  the  Captain  too.  lie,  I 
believe,  is  now  commodore." 

"  I  perceive  there  is  no  change 
in  the  mode  of  travel,"  said  Mark, 
pointing  to  the  trunks.  "  The  heavy 
luggage  used  always  to  arrive  the 
day  before  they  di*ovc  op  in  their 
Tile  Irish  jaunting-car.  Do  they 
Btill  come  in  tluit  fashion  ?" 

"Yes;  and  I  really  believe  with 
the  same  horse  they  had  long,  long 
ago." 

"  A  ilea-bitten  mare,  with  a  twist- 
ed tail?" 

"  The  very  same,'*  cried  she, 
laughing.  "Til  certainly  tell  Beok 
how  well  you  remember  their  horse. 
She'll  take  it  as  a  flattery." 

"Tell  her  what  you  like — she'll 
soon  tiud  out  how  much  flattery  she 
has  to  expect  from  meT  After  a 
short  pause,  in  which  he  made  two 
ineflectnal  attempts  to  light  a  cigar, 
and  slightly  burned  his  fingers,  he 
said,  Td  not  for  a  hundred  nounds 
that  Maitland  had  met  them  here — 
with  simply  stupid  country  gentry, 
he'd  not  care  to  notice  their  ways 
nor  pay  attention  to  their  hum-drum 
habits ;.  bat  thes«  Chrahamsi  with  aU 


ibances  .^ant  vulgarity,  will  be  a 

tenfpfatiou  too  irresistible,  and  he 
will  leave  this  to  associate  us  for 
ever  in  his  mind  with  the  two  most 
ill-bred  women  in  creation." 

"  You  are  quite  unfair,  Mark ; 
they  are  greatly  liked,  at  leasi 
people  are  glad  to  have  them ;  and 
if  we  only  had  poor  Tony  Butler 
here,  who  used  to  manage  \hem  to 
perfection,  they'd  help  us  wonder- 
ful Iv  with  all  the  dulness  around 
us.'* 

"  Thank  heaven  we  have  not.  I'd 
certainly  not  face  such  a  constella- 
tion as  the  three  of  them,  h  tell 
you  frankly,  that  I'd  pack  my  port- 
manteau and  go  over  to  SooUaod 
if  that  fellow  wore  to  come  here 
again." 

"You're  not  likely  to  be  driven 
to  such  an  extremity,  I  suspect ;  but 
hero  comes  papa,  and  I  think:  he 
has  been  down  at  the  Bnrnside ;  let 
us  hear  what  news  he  has." 

^'It  hiis  no  interest  for  m^,"  said 
he,  walking  away,  while  she  hast- 
ened out  to  meet  Sir  Arthur. 

"  No  tidings,  Alice — ^at  least  none 
that  I  can  learn.  Mrs.  Butler's 
headache  still  prevents  her  seeing 
me,  thou^'h  I  could  wager  I  saw 
hex  at  work  iu  the  garden  when 
I  turned  ofi"  the  highroad." 

"How  strange  I  You  suspect  that 
she  avoids  you  f ' 

^'I  am  certain  of  it;  and  I  went 
round  by  the  minister's,  thinking  to 
have  a  talk  with  Stewart,  and  bear 
something  that  might  explain  this; 
but  he  was  engaged  in  preparbg  his 
sermon,  and  begged  me  to  excuse 
him." 

"I  wish  wo  oould  get  to  the 
bottom  of  this  mystery.  Wou'd  she 
receive  me^  do  you  think,  if  I  were 
to  go  over  to  the  cottage 

"  Most  likely  not  1  suspect  wha^ 
ever  it  be  that  has  led  to  this  es- 
trangement will  be  a  passing  dond ; 
let  us  wait  and  see.  Who  are  those 
coming  up  the  bend  of  the  road! 
The  horse  looks  fagged  enoogb, 
certainly." 

"The  Grahams,  I  declare!  Ob,  I 
must  find  Mark  and  let  him  be 
caught  here  when  they  arrive." 
J' Don't  let  the  Conunodoro  get  at 
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me  before  diDner,  that's  of  J,i  w 
said  Sir  Arthnr,  as  he  rode  roond 
to  the  stables. 

When  Isabella  entered  the  house, 
she  fniiTid  Mark  at  the  open  windoiff 
watching  with  an  opera-glass  the 
progress  of  the  jannting-car  as  it 
riowly  wonnd  along  the  tarns  of 
the  approach,  lost  and  seen  as  the 
woods  intervened  or  opened. 

cannot  make  it  ont  at  all, 
Alice,*'  said  he;  "there  are  two 
men  and  two  women,  as  well  as  I 
can  s«*e,  bee*ides  the  driver." 

**No,  no;  they  have  their  maid, 
whom  you  mistake  for  a  man/' 

"Then  the  maid  wears  a  wide- 
awake and  a  paletot.  LcKik  and 
see  for  yourself,"  and  he  handed 
the  glass. 

**I  declare  you  are  right — it  is  a 
man ;  he  is  licside  Bock.  Sally  is  on 
the  side  with  her  father." 

*'  Are  they  capable  of  bringing  some 
one  along  wibh  them?"  cried  he  in 
horror.  "  Do  you  think  they  would 
dare  to  take  such  a  liberty  as  that 
berer 

"I'm  certain  they  would  not.  It 
must  be  Kcnrose  the  apothecary,  who 
was  coming  to  see  one  of  the  maids. 

or  one  of  our  own  people,  or  

Her  further  conjectures  were  cut 
short  by  the  ontbur»t  of  so  strong 
an  expletive  as  cannot  be  repeated; 
and  Mark,  pale  as  death,  stammered 
out,  ^  It's  Maitland  1  Norman  Mait- 
land  I" 

**But  how,  Mark,  do  they  know 
him?" 

"  Oonfonnd  them  I  who  can  tell 
how  it  happened?"  said  ho.  "I'll  not 
meet  him — I'll  leave  the  house — I'll 
not  face  such  an  indignity.'* 

**Bnt  remember,  Mark,  none  of 
us  know  your  friend;  we  have  not 
so  much  as  seen  him ;  and  as  he  was 
to  meet  these  people,  it's  all  the 
better  they  came  as  acquaintances." 

"That's  all  very  fine,"  said  he 
angrily;  "you  catf  be  beautifully 
philosophical  about  it,  all  because 
yon  haven't  to  go  back  to  a  mcss- 
table  and  be  baSgered  by  all  sorts 
of  allusions  and  references  to  Malt- 
land's  capital  story." 

"Here  they  are,  here  they  arel" 
oiad  Alice,  and  the  next  moment 


she  was  warmly  embradng  those 
dear  friends  to  whose  failings  she 
was  nowise  blind,  however  ardent 
her  late  defence  of  them.  Mark, 
meanwhile,  had  advanced  towarda 
Maitland,  and  gave  him  as  cordial 
a  welcome  as  he  could  c^immand. 
"My  sister  Mrs.  Trafford— Mr.  Mait- 
land," said  he,  and  Alice  gave  her 
hand  with  a  graceful  cordiality  to  the 
new  guest. 

"  I  declare  Mark  is  afVaid  that  I'll 
kiss  him,"  cried  Beck.  "  Courage,  man 
ami,  ni  not  expose  you  in  public." 

"How  are  you?  how  are  youf* 
cried  the  Oommodore ;  "  brown, 
brown,  very  brown ;  Indian  sun. 
Lucky  if  the  mischief  is  only  skin- 
deep." 

"  Shako  hands,  Mark,"  said  Sally, 
in  a  dei'p  masculine  voice;  "don't 
bear  malice  though  I  did  pitch  you 
out  of  the  boat  that  day." 

Mark  was,  however,  happily,  too 
much  engaged  with  his  friend  to 
have  heard  the  speech.  He  was 
eagerly  listening  to  Maitland^s  ae^\ 
count  of  his  first  meeting  with  the 
Grahams. 

"My  lucky  star  was  in  the  a§- 
cendant,  for  there  I  stood,"  said 
Maitland,  "in  the  great  square  of 
Baily— Bally  " 

"  Ballaineiia,"  broke  in  Beck ; 
"  and  there's  no  great  square  in  the 
place ;  but  yon  stood  in  a  very  dirty 
stable-yard  in  a  much  greater  paa- 
sion  than  such  a  fine  gentleman 
should  ever  give  way  to." 

"  Calling  *  A  horse  1  a  horse  I  My 
kingdom  for  a  horse  ?' " 

"  It  was  a  chaise  and  pair  /  heard, 
and  you  were  well  laughed  at  for 
your  demand.  The  baker  ofiered 
you  a  seat,  which  you  rejected  with 
dismay ;  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  it  was 
half  in  the*  hope  of  witnessing  an- 
other '  outburst  of  your  indignation 
that  I  went  across  and  said,  '  Would 
you  accept  a  place  beside  me, 
sir?'" 

"  And  was  I  not  overwhelmed 
with  joy — ^was  it  not  in  a  transport 
of  gratitude  that  I  embraced  your 
oflfer?" 

"I  know  yon  very  nearly  em- 
braced my  maid  as  you  lifted  her 
off  the  car." 
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"And,  by  the  way,  where  is  Pa- 
tience?"  added  Mrs.  Trafford. 

*^  She's  ooming  on,  some  fashion, 
with  the  swell's  Inggage,'*  addea 
she,  dropping  her  voice  to  a  whis- 
per— eight  trunks,  eleven  carpet- 
bags, and  four  dressing-boxes,  be- 
sides what  I  tboDght  was  a  show- 
box,  but  is  only  a  shower-bath." 

"My  people  will  take  every  care 
of  her/'  said  Maitland. 
*    Is  Fenton  still  with  yon  asked 
Mark. 

"Yes;  he  had  some  thoughts  of 
leaving  me  lately ;  he  said  he  thoaght 
he'd  like  to  retire — that  heM  take  a 
oonsnlate  or  a  barrackmastership— 
but  I  laaghed  him  out  of  it'* 

Sir  Arthur  and  Lady  Lyle  had 
now  come  do^n  to  welcome  the 
new  arrivals ;  and  greetings  and  wel- 
comes and  felicitations  resounded  on 
all  sides. 

"  Come  along  with  me,  Maitland/' 
said  Mark,  hurrying  his  friend 
sway.  *^Let  me  show  yon  your 
quarters;"  and  as  he  moved  on  he 
Added,  '^What  a  piece  of  ill-luck  it 
was  that  you  should  have  chanced 
upon  the  greatest  bores  of  our  ac- 
quaintance 1— people  so  detestable  to 
me,  that  if  I  hadn't  been  expecting 
your  visit  I'd  have  left  the  house 
this  morning." 

"  I  don't  know  that,"  said  Mait- 
land, half  languidly;  ^'perhaps  I 
have  grown  more  tolerant,  or  more 
indifferent — what  may  be  another 
name  for  the  same  thing — but  I  ra- 
ther liked  the  young  women.  Have 
we  any  more  stairs  to  mount  f " 

"No;  here  you  are;"  and  Mark 
reddened  a  little  at  the  impertinent 
question.  "  I  have  put  you  here, 
because  this  was  an  old  gar^on 
apartment  I  arranged  for  myself 
before  I  eame  back  from  India; 
and  you  have  your  bath- room  yon- 
der, and  your  servant,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  terrace." 

"It's  all  very  nice,  and  seems 
very  quiet,"  said  Maitland. 

"As  to  that,  you'll  not  have  to 
complain:  except  the  plash  of  the 
sea  at  the  foot  of  those  clif&,  you'll 
never  hear  a  soond  here." 

"  It's  a  bold  thing  of  yon  to 
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^  so  oomCorfeable,  Lyle. 
wrote  to  you  to  say  I  was 
coming,  my  head  was  full  of  what 
we  call  country-house  life^  with  all 
its  bustle  and  racket— noisy  breaks 
&sts  and  noisier  lundieons,  with 
dinners  as  numeroos  as  tabla 
d^hdts,  I  never  dreamed  of  such  a 
paradise  as  this.  May  I  dine  here 
all  alone  when  in  the  humour  ?" 

"You  are  to  be  all  vour  own 
master,  and  to  do  exactly  as  yom 
please.  I  need  not  say,  though, 
that  I  will  scarce  forgive  you  if  you 
us  your  company." 
in  not  always  up  to  society. 
I'm  growing  a  little  footsore  with 
the  world,  Lyle,  and  like  to  lie 
down  in  tlie  shade." 

"  Lewis  told  me  you  were  writing 
a  book— a  novel,  I  think  he  said," 
said  Mark. 

"  I  write  a  book  I  I  never  thought 
of  such  a  thing.  Why,  my  dear  Lyle, 
the  fellows  who — ^like  myse  If— 
know  the  whole  thing,  never  write  I 
Haven't  you  often  remarked  that 
a  man  who  has  passed  years  of  life 
in  a  foreign  city  loses  all  power  of 
depicting  its  traits  of  peculiarity, 
just  because,  from  habit,  th^y  have 
ceased  to  strike  him  as  strange  ?  So 
it  is.  Your  thorough  man  of  the 
world  knows  life  too  well  to  de»>criba 
it  No,  no;  it  is  the  creature  that 
stands  furtively  in  the  flats  that 
can  depict  what  goes  on  in  the  com- 
edy. Who  are  your  guests  ?" 
Mark  ran  over  the  names  care- 


"AU  new  to  me,  and  I  to  them. 
Don't  introduce  me,  Mark ;  leave  me 
to  shake  down  in  any  bivouac  that 
may  offer.  I'll  not  be  a  bear  if  people 
don't  bait  me.  You  understand  ?" 
"Perhaps  I  do." 

"There  are  no  foreigners!  that's 
a  loss.  Tliey  season  society  though 
they  never  make  it^  and  there's 
an  evasive  softness  in  French  that 
contributes  much  to  the  courtesies 
of  life.  So  it  is — ^the  habits  of  die 
Continent  to  the  wearied  man  of 
the  world  are  just  like  loose  slip- 
pers to  a  gouty  man.  People  kam 
to  be  intimate  there  without  being 
over  familiar— a  great  pointy  Mark." 
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"By  tbe  way— talking  of  that 
same  familiarity — there  was  a  young 
feUow  who  got  tbe  habit  of  coining 
here,  before  I  returned  from  India, 
on  such  easy  terms,  that  I  found 
him  installed  like  one  of  onrselves. 
He  had  his  room,  his  saddle-horse, 
a  servant  that  waited  on  him,  and 
who  did  his  orders,  as  if  he  were  a 
son  of  the  family.  I  cut  the  thing 
veiy  short  when  I  came  home,  bj 
giving  him  a  message  to  do  some  tri- 
fling service,  just  as  I  would  have 
told  my  valet.  He  resented,  left  the 
boose,  and  sent  me  this  letter  next 
morning." 

"Not  much  given  to  letter- writ^ 
ing,  I  see,"  muttered  Maitland,  as 
he  read  over  Tony's  epistle;  "but 
still  the  thing  is  reasonably  well 
put,  and  means  to  say,  Give  mo  a 
chance,  and  I'm  ready  for  you. 
What's  the  name  ?  BuUer  ? " 

No ;  Butler— Tony  Butler  they 
call  him  here." 

"What  Butlers  does  he  belong  to?" 
asked  Maitland,  with  more  interest  in 
his  manner. 

"  No  Butlers  at  all — at  least  none 
of  any  standing.  My  sisters,  who 
Bwear  by  this  fellow,  will  tell  you 
that  his  father  was  a  colonel  and 
0.  B.,  and  I  don't  know  what 
else;  and  that  his  uncle  was,  and 
I  believe  is,  a  certain  Sir  Oinerod 
Butler,  minister  or  ex-mi  nii;ter 
somewhere;  bat  I  have  my  doubts 
of  all  the  fine  parentage,  Reeing 
that  this  youth  lives  with  his 
mother  in  a  cottage  here  that 
stands  in  the  ren^roll  at  £18  per 
umoro." 

"There  is  a  Sir  Omerod  Botler," 
said  Maidand,  with  a  slow,  thought- 
fid  enanciation. 

"  Bat,  if  he  be  this  youth's  uncle, 
he  never  knows  nor  recognises  him. 
Hy  sister,  Mrs.  Trafft)rd,  has  the 
whole  story  of  these  people,  and  will 
he  charmed  to  tell  it  to  you." 

"I  have  no  curiosity  in  the 
matter,"  said  Maitland,  languidlv. 
"The  world  is  really  so  very  small, 
that  by  tbe  time  a  man  reaches  my 
ftge.  he  knows  every  one  that  is  to 
be  Known  in  it.  And  so,'*  said  he, 
as  he  looked  again  at  the  letter. 


^'  he  went  off,  after  sending  yoa  the 
letter?" 

"  Yes,  he  left  this  the  same  day." 

"  And  where  for?" 

"I  never  asked.  The  girls,  I 
suppose,  know  all  about  his  move- 
ments. I  overhear  inutterin^s  about 
poor  Tony  at  every  turn.  Tell  me, 
Maitland,"  added  he,  with  more 
earnestness,  is  this  lettt'T  a  thing 
I  can  notice?  Is  it  not  a  regular 
provocation  ?  '* 

"  It  is,  and  it  is  not,"  said  Mait^ 
land,  as  he  lighted  a  cigar,  puffing 
the  smoke  leisurely  between  hit 
words.  "If  he  were  a  man  that 
you  would  chance  upon  at  every 
moment,  meet  at  your  club,  or  sit 
opposite  at  dinner,  the  thing  would 
fester  into  a  sore  in  its  own  time ; 
but  here  is  a  follow,  it  may  be,  that 
you'll  never  see  again,  or  if  so,  but 
on  distant  terms:  I'd  say,  put  the 
document  with  your  tailor's  bills, 
and  think  no  more  of  it." 

Lyle  nodded  an  assent  and  was 
silent. 

"I  say,  Lyle,'*  added  MwUand, 
after  a  moment,  "Td  advise  yoa 
never  to  speak  of  the  fellow— never 
discuss  him.  If  your  sisters  bring 
up  his  name,  let  it  drop  unnoticed; 
it  is  the  only  way  to  put  tlie  tomb- 
stone on  such  memories.  What  is 
your  dinner- hour  here!  " 

"L;ite  enough,  even  for  you — 
eight." 

**That  tf  civilised.  I'll  come 
down — at  least  to-day,"  said  he, 
afler  a  brief  pause ;  "  and  now  leave 
me." 

When  Lyle  withdrew,  Malthind 
leaned  on  the  window-sill,  and 
ranged  his  eyes  over  the  bold 
coast-line  beneath  him.  It  was 
not,  however,  to  admire  the  bold 
promontory  of  Fuirhead,  or  the 
sweepfhg  shore  that  shelved  at  its 
base;  nor  was  it  to  gaze  on  the 
ruj^ged  outline  of  thor^e  perilous 
rocks  which  stretched  from  tlie 
Causeway  far  into  the  open  sea;— 
his  mind  was  far  far  away  from 
the  spot,  deep  in  cares  and  wiles 
and  schemes,  for  his  was  an  in^ 
triguing  head,  and  had  its  own 
store  of  knaveries. 
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OO^OLUSION. 


3f0.  XXV. — BEADE;RS  AXD  WRITERS. 


Reading  without  purpose  is  saun- 
tering, not  exercise.  More  is  got 
from  one  hook  on  which  the  thought 
settles  for  a  definite  end  in  know- 
ledge, than  from  libraries  skimmed 
over  by  a  wandering  eye.  A  cottage 
flower  gives  honey  to  the  bee,  a 
king's  garden  none  to  the  butter- 
fly. 

Youths  who  are  destined  for  ac- 
tive careers,  or  ambitious  of  distinc- 
tion in  such  forms  of  literature  as 
require  freshness  of  invention  or 
originality  of  thought,  should  avoid 
the  habit  of  intense  stndy  for 
many  Iiours  at  a  stretch.  There  is  a 
point  in  all  tension  of  the  intellect 
beyond  which  effort  isv  only  waste 
of  strength.  Fresh  ideas  do  not 
readily  spring  up  within  a  weary 
brain;  and  whatever  exhausts  the 
mind  not  only  enfeebles  its  power, 
but  narrows  its  scope.  We  often 
see  men  who  have  over-read  at  col- 
lege, entering  upon  life  as  languidly 
as  if  they  were  about  to  leave  it. 
They  have  not  the  vigour  to  cope 
with  llieir  own  generation ;  for  their 
own  generation  is  young,  and  they 
have  wasted  the  nervous  energy 
which  supplies  the  sinews  of  war  to 
youth  in  its  contests  for  fame  or 
fortune. 

Study  with  regularity,  at  settled 
hours.  Those  in  the  forenoon  are 
the  best,  if  they  can  be  secured. 
The  man  who  has  acquired  the  habit 
of  study,  tliough  for  only  one  hour 
every  day  in  the  year,  and  keeps  to 
the  one  tning  studied  till  it  is  mt^ 
tered,  will  be  startled  to  see  the 
way  tie  has  made  at  the  end  of  a 
twelvemonth. 

He  is  seldom  over-worked  who 
can  contrive  to  be  in  advance  of  his 
work.   If  yon  have  three  weeks  be- 


fore you  to  learn  something  which 
a  man  of  average  quickness  could 
learn  in  a  week,  learn  it  the  first 
week,  and  not  the  thinl.  Business 
despatched  is  business  well  done, 
but  business  hurried  is  busine>8  ill 
done. 

In  learning  what  others  have 
thought,  it  is  well  tolieep  in  practice 
the  power  to  think  for  one's  self: 
when  an  author  has  added  to  your 
knowledge,  pause  and  consider  if  you 
can  add  nothing  to  his. 

Bo  not  contentwl  to  have  learnt 
a  problem  by  heart;  try  and  de- 
duce from  it  a  corollary  not  in  the 
book. 

Spare  no  pains  in  collecting  de- 
tails before  you  generalise;  but  it 
is  only  when  details  are  generalised 
that  a  truth  is  grasped.  The  ten- 
dency to  generalise  is  universal  with 
all  men  who  achieve  great  successj 
whether  in  art^  literature,  or  action. 
Tlie  habit  of  generalising,  though  at 
first  gained  with  care  and  caution, 
secures,  by  practice,  a  comprehen- 
siveness of  judgment,  and  a  promp- 
titude of  dcci>i()n,  which  seem  to 
the  crowd  like  the  intuitions  of 
genius.  And,  indeed,  nothing  mm 
distinguishes  tlie  man  of  genius 
from  the  mere  man  of  taleift,  than 
the  facility  of  generalising  the  vari- 
ous details,  each  of  which  demands 
the  aptitude  of  a  special  talent;  bat 
all  of  which  can  be  only  gathered 
into  a  single  whole  by  the  grasp  of  a 
mind  which  may  havo  no  special 
aptitude  for  any. 

Invention  implies  the  power  of 
generalisation,  for  an  invention  is  but 
the  combining  of  many  detiuls  known 
before,  into  a  new  whole,  ani  for 
new  results. 

Upqn  any  given  point,  oontradio* 
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tory  erldence  scWoin  puzzles  the  man 
who  has  mastered  the  la>v8  of  evi- 
dence ;  bnt  he  knows  little  of  the  laws 
cf  evidence  who  has  not  stndicd  the 
irawritten  Jaw  of  the  human  heart. 
And  withoat  this  la^t  knowledge  a 
man  of  action  will  not  attain  to  the 
practical,  nor  will  a  poet  achieve  the 
ideal. 

He  who  has  no  sympathy  never 
knows  the  human  heart ;  but  the 
obtrusive  parade  of  sympathy  is  in- 
compatible with  dignity  of  chnrao- 
ter  in  a  msn,  or  with  dignity  of 
style  in  a  writer.  Of  all  the  virtues 
necessary  to  the  completion  of  the 
perfect  man,  there  is  none  to  be 
more  delicately  implied  and  less 
oftentntionsly  vaunted  than  that  of 
ezqui«te  feeling  or  universal  bene- 
volence. 

In  science,  address  the  few ;  in 
literatnre,  the  many.  In  science, 
the  few  must  dictate  opinion  to  the 
many ;  in  literature,  the  many,  soon- 
er or  later,  force  their  judgment  on 
the  few.  But  the  few  and  the  many 
are  not  necessarily  the  few  and  the 
many  of  the  passing  time:  for  dis- 
coveries in  science  have  not  un- 
often,  in  their  own  day,  had  the  few 
against  them ;  and  ^Titers  the  most 
permanently  popular  not  unfre- 
^ntly  foiuid,  in  their  own  day,  a 


frigid  reception  from  the  many.  By 
the  few,  I  mean  those  who  must  ever' 
remain  the  few,  from  wha^e  dicta  we^ 
the  multitude,  take  fame  npon  trust ; 
by  the  many,  I  mean  those  who  con- 
stitute the  multitude  in  the  lotf§, 
run.  We  take  the  fame  of  a  Har-  " 
vey  or  a  Newton  upon  trust,  from 
the  verdict  of  the  few  in  successive 
generations ;  but  the  few  could  never 
persuade  us  to  take  poets  and  novel- 
ists on  trust.  We,  the  many,  judge 
for  ourselves  of  Shakespeare  and  Cer- 
vantes. 

rio  who  addresses  the  abstract 
reason,  addresses  an  audience  that 
mu'^t  f(>r  ever  be  limited  to  the  few; 
he  who  nddres'^es  the  pnssions,  the 
ftelings,  the  humours,  which  we  all 
have  in  common,  addresses  an  audi- 
ence that  must  for  ever  compose  the 
many.  But  either  writer,  in  pro- 
portion to  hid  ultimate  renown,  em- 
bodies some  new  truth,  and  new 
truths  require  new  generations  for 
cordial  welcome.  This  much  I 
would  say  meanwhil^,  Doubt  the 
pcrnianent  fame  of  any  work  of 
BC'ience  which  makes  immediate  re- 
putation with  the  ignorant  multi- 
tude ;  doubt  the  permiment  fame  of 
any  work  of  imagination  which  is 
at  once  applandedi  by  the  critical 
few. 


wo,  XXVL — ON  THE  SPIRIT  OF  OOXSEKVATISM. 


In  every  political  state  which  ad- 
mits of  the  free  expression  of  opin- 
ion, it  is  a  trite  commonplace  to  say 
that  there  will  always  be  two  main 
divisions  of  political  reasoners — viz., 
a  claM  predisposed  to  innovate ;  a 
class  predisfKJsed  to  conserve.  But 
there  will  be  also  two  other  divi- 
sions of  reasoners,  sf>metimes  blend- 
ed with,  often  distinct  from,  those 
that  have  just  been  defined — viz.,  a 
claas  predisposed  to  all  theories  that 
ertren^hen  the  power  of  the  body 
governed  ;  and  a  class  predisposed 
to  all  doctrines  that  confirm  the 
authority  of  the  body  governing. 
Prevalent  with  the  one  is  a  passion 
for  p(»litical  liberty,  which,  when 
carried  to  extreme,  is  fanatical ;  pre- 


valent with  the  other  is  a  reverence 
for  civil  order,  which,  when  carried 
to  extreme,  is  superstition?.  It 
does  cot  necessarily  happen  that 
the  cla<s  most  predisposed  to  cc»u- 
serve  is  identical  with  the  class 
most  inclined  to  confirm  the  sway 
of  the  governing  body  ;  nor  that 
the  class  most  predisposed  to  in- 
novate should  be  that  most  inclined 
to  strengthen  the  body  governed. 
There  are  times  when  political  lib- 
erty is  cleariy  with  the  conserva- 
tive side,  and  its  loss  is  insured 
by  the  triumph  of  the  innovating. 
Cajsar  was  aq  innovator,  Brutus  a 
conservative.  But  the  cause  of  free- 
dom was  certainly  with  Brutus,  and 
not  with  Caesar.   In  democratic  re- 
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pnblioii  we  may,  indeed,  fairly 
assaiiie  tliat  the  libertieB  tiieir  in- 
sUtQtions  oomprise  are  opposed  to 
innovution.  Thud,  the  American 
constitution  presents  a  check  to  all 
tampering  with  its  main  principles, 
which  no  existent  constitntiontd 
monarchy  has  seoared.  The  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  cannot 
be  legally  altered  by  the  votes  of  a 
mere  m^ority.  Such  alteration 
requires  the  votes  of  two-thirds  of 
the  Assembly.  So,  more  or  less,  in 
every  community  where  a  consider- 
able degree  of  political  freedom  is 
possessed  by  the  people,  experi- 
ments which  seem  to  involve  any 
hazards  to  the  duration  of  the  lib- 
erties existing,  though  proffered  as 
extensions  and  accelerants  of  their 
action,  may  be  regarded,  by  the  most 
devoted  frieuds  of  a  people's  free- 
dom, w^ith  the  same  disfiivour  with 
which  the  trustee  for  the  enjoyers 
of  a  solid  estate  would  listen  to  pro- 
posals to  hazard  punctual  rents  and 
solid  acres  for  shares  in  a  company 
which  offers  20  per  cent  and  the 
chances  of  bankruptcy. 

It  is  with  liberty  as  with  all  else 
worth  having  in  life.  The  first  thing 
U  to  get  it,  the  next  thing  is  to  keep 
it,  the  third  thing  is  to  increase  what 
we  have.  But  if  we  are  not  with- 
out common  prudence,  our  wariness 
in  speculation  is  in  pn>portion  to  the 
amount  of  the  property  we  already 
possess.  In  desperate  circumstances 
it  is  worth  hazrurding  a  shilling  to 
gain  a  plum.  In  affluence  it  is  not 
worth  hazarding  a  plum  to  gain  a 
shilling. 

**  Nothing  venture,  nothing  have,'' 
says,  not  unwisely,  the  young  dare- 
devil who  can  scarcely  be  worse 
off  than  he  is.  Venture  all  and 
have  nothing,*^  says,  at  least  as 
wisely,  the  middle-aged  millionaire, 
besieged  by  ingeuioos  projectors,  who, 
proving  to  his  complete  satisfaction 
that  English  funds  yield  but  a  small 
interest,  invite  him  to  exchange  his 
stvvk  in  consols  for  shares  in  the 
Wonderful  diamond-mines  just  dia- 
covenni  in  the  Moontaios  of  the 
Moon. 

Why  do  English  fbnus  yield  ns  bat 


8}  i^er  cent  when  we  oao  gel  twice  as 
maoh  in  the  Spanish,  and  almost 

thrice  as  much  in  the  Turkish  f 
Simply  because,  though  the  interest 
is  smaller,  the  capital  is  more  se* 
cure. 

The  capital  of  English  freedom  is 
the  accumulation  of  centuries;  and 
the  interest  derived  from  it,  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  younger  free  states, 
is  to  be  computeil  at  the  difference 
between  the  rent  of  soil  lately  wrung 
from  the  wilderness,  snd  that  which 
is  paid  for  the  building-groond  of 
cities. 

I  am,  and,  as  long  as  I  live,  I  be- 
lieve I  shall  be,  a  pa*«ionate  lover  of 
freedom.  Individually,  freedom  is  the 
vital  necessity  of  my  being.  I  cannot 
endure  to  cripple  my  personal  free- 
dom for  anything  less  than  ray  obliga- 
tion to  duty.  What  I,  as  a  man,  thus 
prize  for  myself,  I  assume  that  each 
community  of  men  should  no  leas 
ardently  prize. 

Now,  a  man  will  develop  his  nses^ 
and  tend  towards  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  the  perfectibility  of  his 
being,  in  proportion  as  freedom  and 
duty  so  harmonise  in  his  motives  and 
actions,  that,  in  his  ordinary  coarse 
of  life,  ho  can  scarcely  dbtiognish 
one  from  the  other.  If  I  dessire  and 
will  to  do  that  which  I  ooght  to  dO| 
and  desire  and  will  not  to  do  that 
which  I  ought  not  to  do,  my  free- 
dom and  my  duty  are  practically 
one — ^my  restraints  are  in  reality  the 
essential  properties  of  my  own  oa- 
tnre.  I^  for  instance,  the  prindpie 
of  honoar  has  become  part  and 
parcel  of  my  mind,  I  cannot  pick 
pockets — the  law  i^inst  pickiac 
pockets  is  no  re^straint  on  me.  If 
the  law  permitted  me  to  do  9ix  I 
still  shonld  not  and  eoold  not  pack  a 
pocket. 

As  it  is  with  a  man,  so  ft  is  with 
a  state— that  state  wiLl  be  th«  best  ia 
which  liberty  and  order  so,  as  is  wva^ 
fnse  into  each  other,  that  the  eonJi- 
tions  prescribed  by  order  are  not  ie2( 
as  restr^nta  oo  liberty. 

And  as  with  a  man  m>  widk  a 
state  ;  the  amalgamation  of  frceAina 
and  doty  is  the  odoodscIoqs  renis 
of  habit— the  cnstom  «  libeccr  isr 
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eorporate9  with  its  motives  and  ac- 
tions the  custom  of  order. 

Any  violent  or  sodden  change  in 
the  conditions  of  this  marriage-bond 
between  freedom  and  duty  must  in- 
flict a  shock  on  their  union.  If  the 
habitual  use  of  my  freedom  in  cer- 
tain directions  has  always  led  me 
to  a  definite  course  of  duties,  yon 
cannot  abruptly  alter  those  duties 
but  what  yon  must  impair  my  free- 
dom. 

Thus  where  the  mind  of  a  nation 
has  been  so  formed  by  its  insti- 
tutions that  all  the  restraints  im- 
posed by  law  are  made  by  custom 
ooDsentaneons  to  the  normal  opera- 
tions of  liberty,  yon  cannot  raise 
up  new  institutions,  enforcing  re- 
straints to  which  liberty  is  unfamil- 
iar, but  what  you  sow  the  seeds  of  a 
quarrel  between  liberty  and  order. 

Hence  even  a  mere  change  of  dy- 
nasty, though  in  itself  it  may  be  the 
best  for  liberty  and  order  in  a  later 
generation,  will  often  sever  liberty 
and  order  for  the  generation  on 
which  it  is  brought  to  bear. 

The  introdnotion  of  the  Guelphs 
to  the  exclosion  of  the  Stuarts  was 
DO  doubt  a  fortunate  event  for  the 
ultimate  destinies  of  the  British  na- 
tion. But,  for  the  then  living  race, 
it  shocked  the  liberty  of  those  who 
bonoored  the  old  line,  and  imperil- 
led order  to  those  who  preferred  the 
new. 

Although  the  laws  went  on  the 
same  under  George  the  Guelph  as 
under  Anne  the  Stuart — although 
Bcaroely  one  in  ten  thousand  of 
those  whom  the  change  disaffected 
could  have  been  worse  off  or  better 
off  for  the  name  of  the  king  on  the 
throne — atill  what  was  loyalty  to  one 
part  of  the  people  seemed  treason 
to  the  other  part.  The  result  was  re- 
bellion in  those  who  conceived  that 
their  liberty  of  choice  in  the  election 
of  their  sovereign  was  aggrieved; 
and,  so  far  as  we  can  Judge,  that  re- 
bellion would  have  been  successful 
if  Charles  Edward  had  marched  upon 
London  instead  of  retreating  from 
Derby.  Had  the  rebellion  been 
auocessfnl,  those  over  whom  it  tri- 
umphed would  have  thought  their 


liberty  aggrieved.  Time  is  the  only 
reconciler — ^that  is,  change  ceases 
to  interrupt  the  union  of  liberty 
and  order  when  it  ceases  to  be  felt 
as  change,  and  when  custom  has 
again  brought  about  the  union 
which  the  infringement  of  custom 
had  severed. 

But  where,  instead  of  a  dynasty, 
it  is  a  change  of  institutions,  affect- 
ing all  the  habitual  relationships 
between  duty  and  freedom  in 
the  minds  of  citizens,  the  danger, 
if  less  violent,  is  likely  to  prove 
more  mortal  to  the  wellbeing 
of  the  comraonity.  Freedom,  and 
all  its  noblest  consequences  in  the 
development  of  intellectual  riches, 
may,  we  will  say  for  the  sake 
of  argument,  be  equally  operative 
under  a  constitutional  monarchy  or 
a  well-educated  democracy.  But  if 
all  the  habits  of  political  thought 
and  motive  have  been  formed  under 
the  one,  they  could  not  be  transfer- 
red to  the  other  without  that  revo- 
lution of  the  entire  system  which 
no  organised  body  can  long  survive. 
If  I  were  an  American,  I  should 
regard  as  the  worst  affliction  that 
could  befall  my  countiy  the  sub- 
stitution for  democracy,  with  all  its 
faults,  of  a  constitutional  monarchy, 
with  all  its  merits;  because  my 
counl>ymen  would  have  been  accus- 
tomea  to  associate  their  elementary 
ideas  of  liberty  with  republican  in- 
stitutions: So,  being  an  English- 
man, I  should  regard  it  as  the  worst 
affliction  that  could  befall  my 
countrvmen,  to  substitute  for  con- 
stitutional monarchy  a  democratic 
republic;  because  all  their  habits 
of  mind  are  formed  on  the  notion 
that  liberty,  on  the  whole,  is  safer, 
and  the  dignity  of  life  is  higher, 
where  the  institutions  essential  to 
the  duration  of  constitutional  mon- 
archy make  the  representatives  of 
the  public  interests  other  than  the 
paid  servants  of  a  class  that  must 
of  necessity  be  the  least  educated 
and  the  most  excit*ible. 

The  favourite  reproach  to  a  con- 
servative policy  is,  that  it  is  not  in 
favour  of  progress.  But  there  is 
nothing  in  a  conservative  policy 
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antagonistic  to  progress;  on  the 
contrary,  resistance  to  progress  is 
destructive  to  conserratism. 

Political  conservatism  can  bat 
seek  tlie  health  and  longevity  of  the 
political  body  it  desires  to  conserve. 
To  a  strife,  progress  fs  as  essential  as 
exercise  is  to  a  man.  But  a  state  has 
this  advantage  over  a  man,  that  while 
it  is  in  robust  health  its  mere  exer- 
cise must,  of  necessity,  be  progress. 
If  Science  is  always  experimenting, 
if  Art  is  always  inventing,  if  Com- 
merce is  always  exchanging,  if  looms 
are  always  at  work,  the  state  cannot 
fiul  to  make  progress ;  whereas  I,  as 
individual  man,  cannot  say  that  my 
habitual  walk  is  always  in  the  di- 
rection of  a  journey  towards  objects 
yet  nnreached,  or  my  habitnal  occa- 
ation  in  my  stndy  necessarily  con- 
ucive  to  the  discovery  of  a  new 
truth. 

A  nation's  habitual  employment, 
while  the  nation  is  in  health,  is, 
then,  of  necessity  reproductive;  a 
man's  is  not. 

Therefore  a  true  conservative  po- 
licy is  for  a  nation  the  policy  of  pro- 
gress, because  without  exercise  the 
body  politic  would  languish  and 
die;  and  with  exercise  it  must,  if 
in  health,  augment  the  resources 
which  furnish  strength  agflina|  ex- 
ternal enemies,  and,  by  wifllning 
the  markets  of  labour,  interest  a 
wider  range  of  citizens  in  the  main- 
tenance of  domestic  order. 

Bat  progress  does  not  mean  trans- 
fonnation;  it  means  the  advance 
towards  the  fullest  development 
of  forces  of  which  any  given  human 
organisation,  whether  it  be  a  man's 
or  a  society's,  is  capable.  What 
is  progress  in  one  state  may  be 
paralysis  to  anotlier.  Each  state 
is  an  integral  unity;  it  has,  when 
free,  not  otherwise — as  man,  when 
free,  not  otherwise — the  powers 
within  itself  to  improve  all  the  fa- 
culties which  it  takes  from  birth. 
It  cannot,  any  more  than  a  man  can 
do,  alter  its  whole  idiosyncrasies 
into  those  of  another  or^nised 
unity  which  you  present  to  it  as  a 
model. 

Suppose  you  Lad  said  to  Shake- 


speare, "Friend,  you  have  consider- 
able talents;  no  not  thn)W  them 
away  on  the  contemptible  occupa- 
tion of  a  p^  ay -writer.  Be  a  philo- 
sopher. Look  at  your  contemponiry 
Bacon :  how  nmch  higher  is  his 
fjinie  and  his  station  than  yours! 
You  are  ambitious  of  progress— be 
a  Bacon  I" 

If  Shakespeare  had  listened  to 
your  advice  he  would  not  have  been 
a  Shakespeare,  and  it  is  my  belief 
that  he  would  not  have  been  a 
Bacon.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you 
had  said  to  Bacon,  "Friend,  you 
have  very  great  genius,  esoocially 
in  the  study  of  nature.  B'lt  see 
how  all  schools  of  philosophy 
perish.  You  are  destroying  the 
authority  of  Aristotle,  to  be  destroy- 
ed yourself  by  8^)me  other  bold 
guesser  hereafter.  Poets  alone  are 
sure  of  immortality;  they  are  the 
truest  diviners  of  nature.  Yoa 
put  down  Aristotle,  but  who  can 
put  down  Tloracc'  ?  He  wlio  writes 
prose  builds  his  temple  to  Fame  in 
rubble ;  he  who  writes  verse  builds  it 
in  granite.  Write  poems — poetry  is 
clearly  a  progress  from  pro^.  Write 
a  tragedy  cut  of  one  of  tho5%e  novels 
on  vonr  taMo,  *  Romeo  and  Juliet,' 
or  *  Othello.'  " 

Had  Bacon  taken  your  advice,  he 
would  not  have  been  a  Bacon  :  my 
belief  is  that  he  never  would  have 
been  a  Shakespeare.  It  is  the  same 
with  states;  the  more  highly  they 
are  gifted  in  one  development  of 
faculties,  the  le«8  it  w«)uld  be  pro- 
gress to  turn  aside  to  another.  Each 
feiiding  state  in  civilised  Europe 
has  its  idio>yncrasies ;  its  real  pro- 
gress is  in  developing  these  idio- 
syncrasies; its  real  aimlhihition  of 
its  own  highest  attributes  would  bo 
to  exchange  its  own  for  the  idio- 
syncrasies of  another  state. 

Conservatism,  rightly  considtT^, 
is  the  policy  which  cfmservos  the 
body  politic  in  the  highest  ci>ndition 
of  health  of  which  it  is  capable, 
compatible  with  longevity.  I  make 
that  reserve,  because  1  "may  for  a 
season  attain  to  a  higher  condition 
of  muscular  strength  by  putting  my- 
self under  a  trainer,  or  scaling  the 
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Swiss  mountains;  bnt  in  so  doing  I 
may  sow  the  germs  of  some  mala«ly 
which  may  shorten  my  life. 

Conservatism  accepts  cheerfully 
the  maxim  of  Benthani,  the  great- 
est bappiuess  of  the  greatest  num- 
ber," provided  it  may  add  tliis  in- 
dispensable condition,  "for  the 
longest  period  of  time."  Tlie 
greatest  happiness  of  the  neatest 
number  may  consist,  ■  for  the  mo- 
ment, in  tlie  greatest  number  hav- 
ing their  own  way  in  something 
which  wiU  be  their  greatest  misery 
in  tlie  long  -  run.  The  greatest 
number  in  the  reign  of  King 
Jamej  I.  thouj^ht  it  wa^  especial 
happiness  to  pot  to  death  the  old 
women  whom  they  believed  to  be 
witchea.  The  greatest  happiness 
of  the  greatest  number  on  board 
a  ship  may  be,  for  the  moment, 
to  get  at  the  rum-barrels,  and 
8hoot  down  the  captaiu  who  stands 
in  their  way.  But  it  is  not  for  the 
greatest  happiness  of  any  iK)pula- 
tion,  in  the  lung  •  run,  to  admit 
sanguinary  superstitions  into  their 
criminal  code,  nor  for  the  greatest 
happiness  of  a  crew,  in  the  long* 
run,  to  get  drunk  and  to  murder 
their  captain. 

Duration  is  an  essential  element 
of  all  plans  for  happines.%  private 
or  public;  and  conservatism  looks 
to  the  durable  in  all  its  ideas  of 
improvement. 

But  duration  means  the  duration 
of  a  something  deliuite  in  politics; 
that  something  is  the  body  poli- 
tic— the  Nation.  A  conservative 
party  must  be  national,  or  it  is 
nothing. 

Now,  in  politics  there  are  two 
grand  theories,  each  antiigoniatic 
to  all  principles  mean  and  sel- 
itsb.  The  one  theory  is  Philan- 
thropy, the  other  Patriotism— a 
care  for  the  whole  human  race,  or 
a  care  for  the  whole  community 
to  which  we  belong.  The  tend- 
ency of  the  more  nopular  party 
will  be  towards  the  first,  the  tend- 
ency of  the  IcbS  popular  party 
towards  the  last.  In  the  popular 
•entiinent  of  masses,  the  cau^e  of 
lellow-men  creates  more  enthusiasm 


than  the  interests  of  fellow-country- 
men. Oligarchies,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  small  regp.rd  for  man-; 
kind  in  the  concrete,  but  are  cap- 
able of  preat  enthusiasm  for  a  state. 
It  is  difficult  to  conceive  more  pas- 
8i(mate  devotion  for  a  state  than 
was  shown  by  the  oligarchies  of 
Sparta  and  Venice.  In  communi- 
ties which  admit  to  the  masses  a 
largo  share  of  political  power,  a 
conservative  statesman  must  con- 
sult that  scntimfut  of  universal 
philanthropy  which  in  itsilf  is 
noble — but  not  at  the  hazird  of 
the  state,  which  must  be  his  first 
care.  Masses  could  easily  be  led 
to  a  war  against  some  absolute 
sovereign  oppressing  his  subjects — 
oligarchies  in  alliance  witU  the 
sovereign  might  assist  him  to 
oppress  his  sul^jjcts.  The  conser- 
vative statesman  of  a  free  country 
remains  neutral.  It  is  not  tor  the 
good  of  his  country  to  lavish  l^lood 
and  treasure  on  the  internal  quar- 
rels of  other  countries.  By  here 
consulting  Patriotism,  he  in  truth 
advances  Philanthropy,  for  it  is  to 
the  benefit  ot  all  nations  that  each 
nation  should  settle  its  own  quarrels 
for  itself. 

Pairiotisra  is  a  safer  principle, 
both  for  a  state  and  the  human 
race,  than  Philanthropy.  Saucho 
Panza  administering  his  island  is 
a  better  model  than  Don  Quixote 
sallying  forth  to  right  the  ways  of 
the  universe. 

Philanthropy,  like  glory,  is  a 
circle  in  the  water, 

**  Which  never  ooiweth  to  eii1ar?«  Itwlf, 
Till  by  broad  spreading  it  dlAperse  to 
nought." 

But  an  enlightened  love  of  country 
comi)rehends  the  objects  of  Philan- 
thropy, without  making  Philan- 
thropy its  avowed  object  That 
is  to  say,  a  man  who  has  an  en- 
lightened love  for  his  country  will 
seek  to  identify  its  interests  with 
a  just  and  humane  policy  —  with 
scrupulous  faith  in  the  fulfilment 
of  engagements — with  a  respect,  as 
inviolably  preserved  toward  weak 
as  toward  strong  powers — not  only 
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of  the  law,  but  of  the  comity,  of 
nations ;  and  tbas,  in  a  wurd,  he 
will  strive  to  render  the  well- 
being  of  the  state  to  which  be 
belongs  conducive  to  the  catholic 
and  enduring  interests  of  the 
varied  cotnmanities  of  mankind. 
Bat  just  as  an  individual  would 
become  an  intolerable  plague  to 
his  neighbours  if  he  were  always 
interfering  with  their  domestic 
affairs,  though  with  the  best  in- 
tentions ;  »o  a  weak  state  would  be- 
come ridiculous,  and  a  strong  state 
tyrannical,  if,  under  the  pretext  of 
general  philanthropy,  it  sought  to 
force  its  own  notions  of  right  or 
wrong,  of  liberty  or  order,  upon 
states  not  subjected  to  its  sove- 
reignty. As  it  is  only  through  self- 
development  that  any  community 
can  mature  its  own  elements  of  hap- 
piness or  grandeur,  so  non-interven- 
tion is  in  truth  the  policy  not  more 
of  wisdom  than  of  respect  for  hu- 
manity, without  which  love  for  hu- 
manity is  an  intermeddling  mischief- 
maker.  Nevertheless,  where  the 
internal  feuds  of  any  one  nation 
assume  a  character  so  fonnidable 
as  to  threaten  the  peace  of  other 
nations,  intervention  may  become 
the  necessity  of  self  -  preservation. 
But  the  plea  of  self  -  preservation 
should  be  irrefragably  a  sound  one, 
and  not,  as  it  usually  is,  an  excuse 
for  self-aggrandisement,  in  profit- 
ing by  the  dissensions  which  the 
intermeddler  foments  for  his  own 
crafty  ends. 

It  has  been  a  question  frequently 
discussed  of  late,  and  by  no  means 
satisfactorily  settled,  how  far  non- 
interference in  the  domestic  feuds  of 
other  nations  admits  of  the  frank 
expression  of  opinion — ^the  freedom 
of  remonstrance — the  volunteered 
suggestion  of  a  policy.  But  in 
free  communities  it  would  be  ut- 
terly impossible  for  a  minister  to 
refrain  from  conveying  to  a  foreign 
government  the  public  sentiment 
of  his  country.  The  popular  cham- 
ber would  not  allow  him  to  be 
silent  where  a  popular  cause  seemed 
at  stake.  To  express  opinions — 
to  address  remonstrances — ^are  acts 


in  themselves  perfectly  compatible 
with  friendship,  provided  the  tone 
be  friendly.  But  for  one  government 
to  volunteer,  in  detail,  schemes  of 
policy  for  the  adoption  of  another 
independent  government,  is  seldom 
a  prudent  venture.  It  is  too  cal- 
culated to  wound  the  dignity  of  the 
state  advised,  not  to  provoke  aa 
answer  which  wounds  the  dignity 
of  the  state  advising.  Exceptions 
may  arise,  but  these  should  be  re- 
garded with  great  caution.  For 
there  is  scarcely  an  exception  that 
does  not  engender  on  both  sides 
those  resentments  of  mortifie4  self- 
esteem  which,  if  they  do  not  suffice 
to  create  war  at  once,  render  states 
more  disposed  to  find  excuses  for  war 
later. 

Political  freedom  is,  or  ought  to 
be,  the  best  guarantee  for  the  safety 
and  continuance  of  spiritual,  men- 
tal, and  civil  freedom.  It  is  the 
combination  of  numbers  to  secure  the 
liberty  of  each  one. 

Therefore,  as  each  community  is 
a  life  in  itself,  bo  each  community, 
to  be  free,  should  be  independent  ox 
others. 

Every  state,  to  be  independent, 
must  contain  the  elements  of  a  power 
sufficient,  under  all  existent  cir- 
cumstances, without  it  and  within,  to 
maintain  itself. 

It  may  not,  if  a  small  and  weak 
state,  be  able  in  itself  to  stand 
against  any  one  powerful  aggreflBive 
neighbour,  but  it  may  so  enlist  the 
interests  of  all  its  neighbours,  that 
if  one  attacks  it,  all  the  others 
will  combine  to  defend  it  This  is 
the  case  of  Switzerland.  All  Europe 
has  this  interest  in  Switzerland— 
that  it  would  be  unsafe  for  Europe 
that  Switzerland  should  be  engulfed 
either  by  Austria  or  by  France; 
The  interest  of  Europe  guarantees  the 
independence  of  Switzerland. 

Non-intervention  is  the  cardinal 
law  of  conservatism,  which  enjoins 
to  every  community  self-preserra- 
tion  It  is  this  law  which  most  de- 
termine a  conservative  policy  in  all 
foreign  wars,  or  alliances  for  mutual 
defence. 

The  first  inv&^on  of  the  French 
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n,  w?th  the  Dake  of  Brnns- 

mnnifesto,  raaj  have  been  m 
ight  or  wrong,  but  cannot  be 
d  by  any  of  the  principles 

goMe  a  conservative  policy  ; 
e  the  first  irnraatable  necessity 

state  that  would  conserve  its 
idependence,  is  to  admit  of  no 

T>K*a«lin}?  to  show  that  the 
ndence  of  any  sovereign  state 
d  morally  interfered  with,  so 
8  its  action  is  oonfined  to  its 
•otindaries. 

the  1  ag^e  of  the  European 
obies  against  the  first  Napo- 
fM  ft  c<)n«»ervative  action,  be- 
Uie  first  Napoleon  threatened 
Me  monarchies,  and  virtually 
d  each  the  moment  he  invaded 
Ithout  other  pretext  than  such 
roe  can  always  forge  for  the 
ition  of  conquest, 
inces  tending  to  check  any 
ate  from  invading  others  are 
ttural  precaution  of  a  conser- 

policy.  The  choice  of  such 
ea,  tho  conditions  to  which 
tledge  us,  are  questions  not  of 
)le,  but  of  expediency  ;  they 

not  to  all  time,  but  to  each 
>ringing  forth  its  own  mutable 

of  apprehension.  And  liere 
itesmunship  there  can  be  no 
I  rule,  because  in  time  there  is 
ct  precedent. 

Bom  up: — Tho  true  consorva- 
olicy  in  any  given  state  is  in 
Bservation  ;  and  self-preser ha- 
loes not  confine  itself  to  the 
aare  for  existence,  but  extends 
that  can  keep  the  body  politic 
I  highest  state  of  health  and 
:  therefore  progress  and  de- 
lent  of  forces  are  essential  to 
etervation.  But  according  to 
CTvative  policy,  such  progress 
ich  development  will  always 
oaraged  with  a  due  regard  to 
osyncratio  character  of  a  state, 
I  it  has  been  made  by  time  and 
istance  —  to  the  institutions 
have  not  only  become  en- 
to  it  by  custom,  but  have  con- 
d  to  consolidate  the  national 
by  forming  and  systematizing 
adonal  spirit  and  mind.  A 
Tfttive  polioy  in  England  will 


favour  peaoe,  if  only  because  Eng- 
land is  essentially  a  ctnnmercial  com- 
monwealth, and  its  real  sinews  of 
strength  are  in  its  financial  re- 
sources. War  exposes  commerce  to 
hazard,  and  financial  resources  to 
an  indefinite  drain.  But,  even  upon 
that  ground,  a  conservative  policy 
cannot  accept  peace  at  all  hazards, 
because  no  commerce  would  be  long 
safe  under  a  flag  dishonoured  or 
despised.  A  conservative  policy  in 
England  would  vigilantly  guard  our 
maritime  power,  and  spare  no  cost 
necessary  to  maintain  a  navy  supe- 
rior to  that  of  any  other  single  Eu- 
ropean Power ;  but  it  would  regard 
with  great  jealousy  any  attempt  to 
maintain,  in  England  itself,  more 
than  the  well-disciplined  nucleus 
and  framework  of  a  standing  army. 
It  has  to  conserve  political  liberty 
as  the  most  precious  of  all  heir- 
looms ;  and  a  nation  onco  recon- 
ciled to  the  maintenance  of  large 
standing  armies,  submits  its  liberties 
to  the  mercy  of  accident  A  state 
must,  for  durability,  as  I  have  said, 
conserve  its  special  national  char- 
acter ;  and  the  national  character  of 
England  will  be  lost  whenever  it 
shall  see  with  apathy  largo  standing 
armies  within  its  own  shores.  One 
of  the  obvious  advantages  of  mili- 
tary colonies  is  the  facility  they 
alford  for  maintaining  therein  such 
military  strength  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  tho  protection  of  the  em- 
pire, without  quartering  large  bodies 
of  troops  in  England,  to  the  danger 
of  freedom  ;  and  tlierefore  it  is  a 
very  shallow  view  of  Imperial  po- 
licy, to  ascribe  solely  to  our  colonial 
wants  the  military  forces  kept  in 
colonies,  and  exclaim,  "See  what 
these  colonies  cost  us  1"  If  we  had 
no  troops  in  colonies,  we  must  either 
bo  without  adequate  military  force, 
or  we  must  attain  such  adequate 
military  force  at  the  risk  of  freedom, 
by  collecting  and  converging  it  into 
garrisons  at  home. 

Lastly,  the  statesman  who  would 
maintain  a  conservative  p<.licy  for 
England  has  always  to  bear  in  mind 
that  any  state  which  attains  to  « 
wealth,  an  influence,  a  grandeur 
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disproportioned  to  its  Dative  popa- 
latioD,  or  the  extent  of  ils  native 
dominion,  owes  its  rank  rather  to 
causes  that  may  be  called  compli- 
cated and  artincial  than  to  causea 
simple  and  nataral  The  prosperity 
and  power  of  France  recover  with 
a  bound  after  numerous  shocks 
upon  internal  order  and  commercial 
credit.  But  a  single  one  of  such 
shocks  might  suffice  to  destroy  for  a 
century,  perlmps  for  ever,  the  rank 
of  England  among  first-rate  Powers  ; 
and  tlierefore,  English  statesmen 
have  to  consider  many  political 
questions,  not  only  on  their  own 
abstract  merits,  but  with  due  regard 
to  their  collateral  bearings  upon  the 
national  wellbeing.  It  is  for  this 
reason,  perhaps,  that  in  England  a 
truly  conservative  politician,  though 
without  any  undue  apprehension 
of  revolutionary  tendencies  among 
the  bulk  of  the  population,  would 
seek  to  preserve  the  preponderating 
electoral  power  among  the  middle 
classes ;  because  with  them  there  is, 
upon  the  whole,  a  larger  amount 
or  education  and  forethought  than 
could  be  reasonably  expected  from 
numbers  subsisting  upon  manual 
labour.    But  aa  free  nations  are 


governed  either  by  the  preponder* 
ance  of  numbers  or  by  tlie  ascend- 
ancy  of  cultivated  intelligence,  so 
a  conservative  policy,  if  it  do  not 
maintain  itself  in  power  by  the 
first,  must  seek  to  conciliate  aud 
identify  itself  with  the  second.  It 
should  have  no  fear  of  the  calm 
spread  of  knowledge ;  its  real  an- 
tagonist is  in  tlje  passionate  force 
of  ignorance.  Aa  it  seeks  to  de- 
velop in  the  stale  whatever  is  best 
for  the  staters  preservation  in  iU 
highest  form  of  integral  unity,  so 
certainly  it  should  befriend  and  fos* 
ter  all  the  intellectual  powers  which 
enrich  and  adorn  a  state— seeking, 
irrespectively  of  class,  to  honour 
and  ally  itself  with  all  that  ennobles 
the  people  it  guards.  It  should  be 
the  friend  of  commerce,  of  art,  of 
science,  of  letters,  and  should  care- 
fully keep  open  every  vista  by 
which  merit  can  win  its  way  to  dis- 
tinction; for  the  be:3t  mode  to  aris- 
tocratise  the  sentiment  of  a  popu- 
lation is  to  revere,  as  the  finest 
element  of  aristocracy,  every  merit 
which,  conquering  obstacles  of  birth 
and  fortune,  rises  up  into  disdoct- 
tion,  and  adds  a  new  dignity  to  the 
nation  itself. 


NO.  XXVn. — ^THOUGBTS  ON  POLITICS. 


Distingnish  carefully  between 
what  it  is  wise  to  think  and  what 
it  is  wisdom  to  do.  As  a  philoso- 
pher you  may  advance  the  cause  of 
luaukiud  in  constructing  thei>ries 
of  a  perfect  government,  by  which 
you  would  destroy  a  nation  could 
you  put  them  into  immediate  prac- 
tice. A  profound  writer  seeks  to 
say  what  has  never  been  said  be- 
fore; a  profound  statesman  is  loth 
to  legislate  till  all  that  can  be  said 
upon  the  subject  has  been  said. 
The  first  opens  the  case  of  truth — 
the  last  sums  up  after  all  the  evi- 
dence is  put  in.  The  time  at  which 
to  deliver  judgment  is  not  regulated 
by  the  pendidum,  for  nations  go  by 
the  weather-glass,  and  not  bly  the 
clock. 

In  the  constitution  of  man,  what 


we  coll  disease  is  the  effort  of  na- 
ture to  recover  health.  The  mor- 
bid elements  have  been  at  work 
un perceived  during  the  time  we 
fancied  ourselves  well  So  it  is 
with  states;  the  violent  disorder 
is  a  struggle  for  the  dialodgment 
of  morbid  matter.  True;  but  ia 
both  the  efibrt  for  recovery  may 
kill.  The  worst  sign  for  the  man 
is  when,  in  despair  of  the  physician, 
he  calls  in  the  quack ;  Uie  worst 
sign  for  the  state  is  when  it  dis- 
misses the  statesman  to  trust  in  the 
demagogue. 

The  most  common  death  of  libtfty 

is  suicide. 

Whenever  liberty  and  order  are 
formally  arrayed  against  each  other, 
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order  mnst  eventoally  trinrnph ;  and 
if  the  strife  be  loDg  and  bloody, 
de0(K)iism  will  be  invariably  ao- 
oepted  as  the  finnest  assertor  of 
onler.  It*  there  had  been  no  Bratas, 
there  conld  have  been  no  Aagnstus. 
The  popolaoe  seeks  to  destroy  what- 
ever it  has  been  accustomed  to  re- 
gard as  its  counterpoise  without 
consideration  ot  the  consequences. 
Thus  the  Ronmn  popnlace  assented 
to  the  dictatorship  of  Ose^ar  in  its 
habitaal  strife  ai^inst  iU  counter- 
poise in  the  ari:4tocracy  represented 
by  Poinpey.  It  conceived  that  it 
obtained  a  triumph  for  freedom 
when  the  flower  of  the  patricians 
perishc<l  at  Pharsalia  and  Philippi, 
and  conaammated  the  victory  of  the 
moltitiide  by  establishing  the  rule  of 
the  aotocrat. 

Popular  representation  in  tt  com- 
monity  should  be  preceded  by  local 
Belf-govemnient.  We  lay  deep  and 
Bare  foundations  for  the  freedom  of 
a  people  when  we  secure  free  mu- 
nicipalities to  the  subdivisions  of 
to  empire.  And  on  these  founda- 
tions the  throne  even  of  an  absolute 
monarch  may  still  rest  f  )r  a  con- 
siderable time,  because,  in  proi)or- 
tion  as  men  are  IqU  to  enjoy  the 
liberty  of  making  their  own  laws 
and  choosing  their  own  magistrates 
in  their  immediate  circle  of  action, 
itie  more  willingly  they  submit  to 
the  sovereign  authority  under  wliich 
that  liberty  is  exercised.  Besides, 
in  free  municipalities  there  must 
neeedsarily  spring  up  rival  parties. 
8iip()08e  a  town  in  which  the  vast 
iBii^rity  of  the  burgesses  are  demo- 
cratic, but  in  which  tlie  offices  are 
appointed  by  the  centralising  sove- 
reign executive,  the  democratic  spi- 
rit will  be  sure  some  day  or  other 
to  find  a  revolutionary  vent  against 
the  sovereign  executive  itself.  Ke- 
move  this  central  authority — open 
to  all  the  burgesses  by  popular 
election  all  the  offices  through 
which  the  affairs  of  the  town  are 
adminibtereil — ^let  the  most  demo- 
cratio  of  the  citizens  be  the  first 
officers  elected, — the  ambition  of 
the  rest  will  fonn  a  party  against 
them,  and  in  a  few  years  the  law 
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of  oomi)et!tion  alone  will  create  an 
anti  democratical  party.  Where  two 
or  more  parties  are  thus  called  into 
existence,  neither  can  govern  in  the 
long-run  without  a  check  from  its 
antag(mist,  and  institutions  rarely 
perish  so  long  as  they  take  re[)air 
from  one  party  and  defence  from 
another.^ 

The  Soman  Empire,  in  spite  of 
its  inherent  weakness  and  odious 
vices,  maintained  its  hold  over  its 
subjects  by  leaving  to  towns  so 
large  a  share  of  self-government. 
When  the  Empire  perished  the 
municipalities  remained,  and  out  of 
them  grew  the  free  republics  of  the 
middle  ages. 

The  freedom  of  the  press  is  the 
most  popular  institution  in  Great 
Britain,  and  we  are  apt  to  estimate 
the  liberty  of  other  nations  accord- 
ing to  the  licence  permitted  to  its 
journals.  But  we  ourselves  do  not 
permit  the  Iree  expression  of  opinion 
through  organs  in  which  that  ex- 

Eression  is  not  familiarised  to  our 
abits.  No  play  that  treated  of 
political  affairs  or  public  character 
with  the  frankness  of  a  newspaper 
could  appear  on  our  boards.  For 
this  distinction  between  a  play  and 
a  newspaper,  no  doubt,  there  are 
excellent  reasons,  to  which  excel- 
lent answers  could  be  given.  But 
when  all  is  said,  this  simple  truth 
would  remain  : — That  legislators, 
however  bold,  do  not  volunteo 
vents  for  o[)inion  not  demanded  by 
the  public;  and  a  public,  however 
free,  do  not  vehemently  insist  upon 
vents  tor  opinion  which  custom  has 
not  rendered  essential  to  their  no- 
tions of  freetlom.  This  considera- 
tion should  make  us  more  forbear- 
ing to  foreign  governments — such  as 
the  Italian,  in  which  a  free  press  is  aa 
unfamiliar  an  exi)eriment  as  a  free 
stage  is  with  us. 

A  free  debating  chamber  is  the 
only  safety-valve  for  the  popular 
excitement  which  can  be  occa- 
sioned by  the  action  of  a  free  press. 
Even  with  us  the  public  would  be 
con.'itantly  misled  upon  poblio  af- 
fairs and  the  characters  and  actions 
of  leading  politicians,  if  a  Minister 
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coald  not  be  qn^stioned  VKxi  wee  in 
ParliaTiient.  Where  a  state  is  not 
ripe  for  unshackled  freedom  of  de- 
bate, it  w,  therefore,  not  ripe  for 
nnshackled  freedom  of  the  preae. 
Bnt  freedom  of  debate  once  estab- 
lished, the  freedom  of  the  presB 
must  inevitably  follow;  and  each 
acting  on  the  other  to  Uie  joint 
security  of  both,  the  rvult,  in 
well-ordered  states,  is  an  insensi- 
ble check  to  the  licentiousness  of 
either.  For  it  is  the  very  function 
of  the  press  to  be  a  critic  on  the 
debate,  and  the  necessity  of  debate 
to  be  an  emendator  of  the  press. 
And  any  conntitutional  government 
which,  by  corrupting  the  one,  trans- 
fers to  the  other  a  disproportion- 
ate influence  over  public  opinion, 
destroys  its  own  surest  safeguard. 
Thus  tlie  throne  of  Louis  Philippe 
was  doomed  when  the  French  press 
obtained  over  public  opinion  an 
influence  denied  to  the  representa- 
tive Chamber,  from  the  belief  that 
the  pret«9  was  honest  and  the  Cham- 
ber venal.  The  chief  political  power 
of  the  press  is  concentred  in  its 
daily  journals;  but  however  honest 
and  however  able  the  journalism 
of  any  given  state  or  time  may  be, 
its  very  nature  necessitates  animat- 
ed appeals  to  the  passion  of  the 
day,  without  that  dehberate  oon- 
sideration  of  consequences  to  be 
felt  in  the  morrow,  which  is  the 
proper  care  of  legislative  assemblies 
when  wisely  constituted.  Journal- 
ism is  therefore  in  itself  more  fit- 
te<l  to  destroy  bad  governments 
than  to  construct  foundations  for 
good  ones.  And  thus,  where  jour- 
nalism is  potent  upon  popular  ac- 
tion, and  the  representative  as- 
sembly comparatively  disregarded, 
political  changes  will  be  cliarao- 
terised   by   abundant  energy  and 


defective  forethought  As  the  agtnl 
of  the  day,  journalism  does  but 
the  work  of  the  day — the  work 
of  the  morrow  is  left  for  the  nwB 
of  the  morrow.  But  where  tbe 
law  of  reaction  has  not  been  takflD 
into  account,  the  men  of  the  inoT" 
row  are  seized  with  alarm  at  the 
work  which  was  lauded  the  dtj 
before.  What  was  called  the  rea- 
soning of  freedom  when  a  some- 
thing is  to  be  pulled  down.  Is 
(^ed  the  madness  of  licence  when  a 
something  is  to  be  bnilt  up.  And  the 
press  which  assisted  to  a  revolutioa 
that  threatens  the  men  of  the  mot* 
row  with  anarchy,  is  sure  to  be 
silenced  by  the  first  revolution  whioli 
promises  restoration  to  order. 

The  commencement  of  civiKsft* 
tion  is  in  the  desire  of  individual 
possei^ion ;  and  in  proportion  as 
civilisation  spreads,  that  deeire  bd- 
conies  its  prevailing  passion.  Secxh 
rity  of  property  is  thus  more  vaload 
in  highly  -  civilised  commonitiet 
than  even  security  of  life.  Mm 
will  shed  their  blood,  for  somt 
cause  they  scarcely  oomprehend,  at 
the  bidding  of  a  sovereign,  to  whon 
they  would  not  concede  the  illegal  tax 
of  a  shilling. 

Foreign  wars,  however  nnpopn* 
lar,  never,  or  rarely,  prodnoe  intia- 
tine  [rebellion.  Bnt  the  financial 
distress  which  follows  a  war  the  moat 
popular,  is  the  most  dangerous  caose 
of  revolutions. 

Every  form  of  government  ia 
which  the  expenditure  habitoall^ 
exceeds  the  revenue,  is  doomed  lo 
undergo  a  vital  change.  The  moca 
hopelessly  the  finances  are  discn^ 
dered,  the  more  violent  in  all  proba- 
bility the  change.  Thus  despotic 
governments  may  become  democra- 
tised, and  republican  institutions  may 
become  monarchical. 
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Hero  ends  the  scries  of  Es-says 
to  which  I  have  given  the  general 
name  of  Caxtoniana;  for  the  sub- 
jects of  most  of  them  suggested 
themselves  to  me  while  emlx^ying 


in  the  form  of  romance  that  expe- 
rience of  the  world  we  live  in  wMdi 
is  expressed  in  the  novels  ascribed  to 
Pislstratus  Gaxton. 
And  as  tha  subjects  thus  aag- 
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draw  this  dfatinction  between  the 
literature  of  the  stage  and  all  other 
literature?   A  play  may  be  very 
Boccessfal,  and  yet  by  no  means 
worth  reading.    Few  people  take 
the  trouble  to  read  the  sncceseftil 
play  of  the  season,  and  only  the 
theatrical  critic  cares  to  discuss  hs 
merits  ;  and  yet  the  higlie>t  poetry 
we  have  was  written  for  the  8tap:e, 
and,  moreover,  still  holds  possession 
of  the  stage.   How  it  came  to  be 
written  for  the  stage  has  been  often 
ezplaiDed  by  the  simple  fact  thai, 
in  dden  times,  the  printed  book 
had  not  yet  aaperseded  all  other 
modes  of  communication  between 
the  thinking  man  and  the  outer 
world.   The  book  is  incomparably 
the  best  vehicle  for  whatever  de- 
mands a  close  and  earnest  attention 
for  its  comprehension,  and  the  higher 
tliinker  will  now  always  have  re- 
course to  it.   But  the  poet  in  olden 
time  who  wanted  a  large  andienoe 
found  it  in  the  theatre ;  and  the 
poet,  and  every  man  of  genius,  lies 
under  the  necessity  of  uttering  him- 
self forth  to  the  world  ;  he  does  not 
calculate  what  is  wanted  by  others, 
bat  whatever  is  fermenting  in  his 
own  mind,  thai  ho  must  in  some 
way  deliver  himself  oil     It  was 
Shakespeare  and  his  contemporaries 
that  made  the  theatre  what  it  was 
in  their  day  ;  it  was  no  specific  de- 
mand ivim  pit  or  gallery  that  occa- 
sioned the  specific  mifply.    The  au- 
dience received  what  the  poet  gave ; 
and  if  he  gave  over  measure,  neither 
he  nor  they  iiad  yet  come  to  any  pre- 
cise calculation  as  to  what  might  be 
eaf«ily  or  advanta^eonsly  dispensed 
with.    If  any  of  this  over-measure 
still  keeps  possession  of  tlie  stage, 
let  it  be  remembered  that  people 
have  road  their  Shakespeare  before 
they  see  it  acted.   The  most  intel- 
ligent audience  in  the  world  would 
be  at  a  less  to  appreciate  what  was 
subtle  or  profound  in  a  play  lieard 
for  the  first  time.    But  we  all  de- 
rive a  new  pleasure  from  hearing 
favourite  passages  which  we  have 
already  studied,    enunciated  with 
complete  histrionic  effect.  Already 
familiar  with  ever^  thought  and  al- 


most every  expression  of  owr  Ham- 
lets and  onr  Lears,  we  are  able  to 
give  ourselves  up  entirely  to  the 
delight  of  a  skilful  representation. 
Those  who  heard  these  tragedies 
for  the  first  time  seizerl  upon  the 
salient  points,  and  found  in  these 
siifiScient  to  make  them  highly  at- 
tractive ;  but  they  could  not  have 
hr.d  the  same  high  enjnyment  that 
awaits  a  nio<lern  audience  when 
the  snme  dramas  are  now  fitly  re- 
presented. 

This  leads  us  to  a  remark  which, 
in  justice  to  the  stage,  ought  not  to 
be  omitted.   It  is  true  that  a  play 
written  expressly  for  the  stage  may 
have  its  chance  c^f  success  dimin- 
ished by  certain  high  qna4tfe<4  of 
poetio  thought  and  diction.    But  If 
such  a  pltiv,  otherwise  suitable  to 
the  theatre,  succeeded   also  as  a 
written  drama,  and  were  extensively 
rea-l,  those  very  qualities  which  on 
its  first  representation  might  even 
tend  to  impede  its  success,  would 
establish  it  as  a  permaneot  favour- 
ite with  the  public.   The  audience^ 
no  longer  taxed  to  any  extraordinary 
and  indeed  imfH>ssible  effort  of  at- 
tention, would  welcome  the  loftiest 
strains  of  their  now  estimated  diam*- 
atist.    Perhaps  the  only  way  in 
which  a  dnuna  of  highest  exoelleooe 
is  likely  to  be  added  to  our  national 
repertory,  is  by  the  poet  first  writ- 
ing for  the  reading  public,  with  the 
purpose  also  of  producing  a  piece 
fit  for  representation.    Had  the'&ir- 
danapalus'  of  Byron,  for  instance, 
been  only  a  little  more  adai>ted  to 
the  stage,  it  might  hare  become  a 
popular  piece.   And  this,  too,  might 
have  been  the  case  with  the  *  Cenci' 
of  Shelley,  if  the  tuljeot  had  not 
been  so  revolting.   How  a  man  of 
pure  and  noble  aspirations  teuli 
have  selected  so  detestable  a  tlieine 
for  a  higlily-fiuished    drama,  has 
been  always  a  great  perplexity  to 
ns.    And,  again,  who  would  not 
have  been  delighted   to  hear  the 
strong,  chaste,  ami  manly  strains  of 
*Pliilip  van    Artevelde'  well  de- 
livered by  a  Macready,  if  only  the 
drama  had  been'  nhaped  for  the 
stage?   He  who  writes  direody  and 
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immediately  for  the  theatre,  whose 
sole  object  is  the  success  of  his  piece, 
is  not  likeij,  we  fear,  to  give  us  any- 
thing  of  the  highest  order  of  merit — 
anything  which  the  world  will  not 
9$rff  willingly  let  die. 

Sheridan  Enowles  stood  exactly 
in  this  predicament:  he  wrote  ex- 
presbly  for  the  stage:  imuiediate 
SQOcess  with  the  pit  of  a  theatre 
was  his  very  ohject  To  that  he 
had  to  apply  whatever  talent  lie 
possessed.  He  had  to  study  the 
business  and  traditions  of  the  stage 
—to  learn  what,  from  year  to  year, 
bad  pleased  the  pit^  or  wliat  at  least 
the  pit  bad  been  accustomed  to 
tolerate.  It  would  not  have  been 
very  safe  for  him,  even  if  he  hud 
been  so  disposed,  to  go  back,  as  it 
were,  alone  to  human  life,  with 
nothing  to  guide  him  but  his  own 
iotuiuouH  or  sympathies.  It  is  stage- 
hfe,  as  weil  as  human  life,  that  he 
most  stndy  and  depic-t. 

And  bow  strange  a  thing  is  this 
stage-lifel  What  strange  loves  and 
hates,  virtues  and  vices,  ambitions 
and  heroisms  of  all  kinds,  are  seen 
moving  about  in  this  mimic  world  t 
If  tiie  stage  does  hold  a  mirror  up 
to  nature,  it  is  one  of  those  convex 
mirrors  which  produce  very  pretty 
pictures  at  times,  very  distinct, 
wherein  many  objects  are  gathered 
into  a  little  space  which  the  eye  at 
once  takes  in  (one  secret  of  the 
pleasure  both  of  the  convex  mirror 
and  the  work  of  art) ;  bat  there  is 
always  some  distortion;  the  pro- 
portions are  never  true.  Love  and 
ambition,  as  seen  in  this  mirror,  as- 
same  the  most  distracting  forms. 
Every  ambitious  man  seems  to  have 
sold  himself  to  the  duvil,  and  sold 
hit  rea|pn  first  of  all — sold  himself 
pieoemeal — in  order  that  be  may 
italk  before  us  clothetl  in  purple, 
and  hay«  the  exquisite  gratification 
of  saying  to  his  body-guard,  Take 
me  that  man  and  kill  him!*^  This 
is  the  ordinary  type  of  kingly  am- 
bitioo.  Aa  to  love,  its  perfection 
if  to  be  utterly  irrational.  That  the 
amorous  hero  loves  at  first  sight  is 
to  be  ex(>ectad,  and  is  permissible. 
Many  nea  love  at  first  sight,  and 


some  there  are  who  repeat  the  feat 
day  after  day.  But  the  stage- lover, 
whose  passion  is  but  eye-deep^ 
nevertheless  loves  with  the  con- 
stancy of  a  martyr.  His  is  a 
passion  which  starts  into  existence 
like  the  liglitning,  but  which 
flames  persistent  as  the  sun  in 
heaven  1  Ye  powers  of  Fate  or 
Chancel  ye  can  do  nothing  against 
it.  There  may  be  every  reason  in 
the  world  not  to  love — loss  of  for- 
tune, loss  of  friends,  loss  of  self- 
respect;  and  the  lady  herself  ma^ 
be  false  as  she  is  fair — there  is 
every  reason  not  to  love,  thef^ore 
he  loves  the  more  pertinacionsly, 
and  exacts  louder  and  still  louder 
plnndits  for  his  miraculous  con- 
stancy. 

One  would  naturallv  suppose  that 
what  seems  improbable  when  told 
to  us,  would  be  a  still  more  flagrant 
improbability  when  acted.  But  U 
is  n()t  so;  it  is  quite  otherwise. 
The  fact  that  a  living  man  is  there, 
speaking  and  moving  before  us, 
carries  away  our  credencd  for  tha 
moment.  Seeing  is  believing.  We 
tremble  for  the  nuulmon  before  U9, 
or  laugh  at  his  preposterous  folly; 
but  that  he  exists  is  manifest.  We 
do  not  take  the  trouble  at  the  time 
of  rejwoning  him  out  of  existence — 
of  proving  that  lie  is,  and  must  be, 
a  nonentity.  He  asserts  his  reality 
to  our  very  senses  of  sight  and 
hearing.  And  this  explains  what 
we  must  all  have  observed,  that 
many  broad  farces  please  upon  the 
stage,  which  simply  offend  by  their 
extravagance  if  we  attempt  to  reaii 
them.  When  wo  read  the  printed 
l>ook,  we  think  of  the  author, 
and  wonder  that  he  could  devise 
ench  improbable  stuff;  when  we 
see  the  i)iece  acted,  tlie  same  ex« 
truv.Mgance  makes  us  roar  with 
laughter,  because  our  incredulity  is 
fairly  overcome,  and  we  think  of 
not  fling  but  the  actual  fool,  or  the 
intense  alvsurdity  before  us. 

Sheridan  Knowles  was  not  what 
we  should  describe  as  a  born 
dramatist;  he  was  led  to  write  for 
the  tfieatre  by  the  accidents  of  his 
lite.   He  had  studied  elocution;  he 
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had  made  it  Ms  profession  to  teach 
•locution;  the  skilfol  recitation  of 
tiie  best  postages  of  onr  best  dram- 
atists wonld  inevitably  snggest  the 
experiment  of  acting,  and  of  even 
writing  dramas.  His  literary  talent 
woald  be  induced  to  take  this 
direction.  Bat  he  manifests  no 
pecnliar  original  apitode  for  the 
drama.  It  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  the  original  bent  of  his  mind 
to  assume  passions  or  trains  of 
thought  not  really  his  own.  He 
expresses  well  what  he  himself  feels, 
but*^he  does  not  throw  himself 
heaiUly  into  his  imaginary  cbarac- 
teriP'  Nor  has  he  much  versatility 
of  style.  He  has  no  humour.  If 
his  plot  requires,  as  he  thinks,  the 
introduction  of  a  witty  or  humor- 
ous personage,  it  is  evidently  very 
hard  work  to  find  him  in  suflScient 
dialogue.  "Witness  the  character  of 
Michael  in  the  altogether  lamentable 
tragedy  of  'William  Tell.'  It  is  a 
laborious  manufacture,  something 
done  to  order,  after  a  pattern  that 
the  theatre  supplied  him  with.  But 
though  not  a  dramatic  genius,  Sheri- 
dan Knowles  was  an  earnest  man, 
and  when  he  is  expressing  senti- 
ments which  might  nave  l^n  his 
own,  we  find  him  capable  of  vigour 
and  of  pathos.  Amongst  his  plays 
there  is  one  called  'The  Daughter;' 
we  cannot  commend  it  for  any 
novelty  in  the  character,  or  any 
skill  in  the  denortement  of  the  story. 
What  reception  it  met  with  on  tlie 
stage  we  are  unable  to  say;  we 
should  be  very  much  surprised  to 
bear  that  it  was  successful.  But 
this  play,  because  it  had  a  uichtd 
practice  to  denounce  (that  of  the 
'wieckers  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall), 
will  be  found  to  exhibit  in  much  of 
its  dialogue  a  rude  power  and  con- 
efderable  pathos.  The  author  here 
could  put  forth  his  own  sentiments 
with  freedom. 

We  may  read  his  dramas,  if  we 
will,  by  the  light  of  that  incident 
which  is  perhaps  the  most  conspi- 
cuous in  his  biography; — his  con- 
version, as  it  is  teimed,  and  his 
transference  from  the  boards  of  a 
theatre  to  the  pulpit  of  a  Baptist 


ehapel.  The  earnestness  of  his  na- 
ture found  here  its  full  scope  and 
occupation.  When  he  made  that 
change,  he  felt,  we  suspect^  in  ad- 
dition to  the  greatness  of  bis  new 
office,  a  conscious  pleasure  in  being 
able  to  throw  off  all  masks  and 
disguises,  and  to  express  him^^elf 
face  to  face  to  his  audience.  We 
do  not  say  tliat  he  &ucceede<1  pre- 
eminently as  a  preacher — he  per- 
haps entered  on  this  new  profession 
too  late  in  life;  but  we  think  it 
was  his  tendency  all  along  to  Bi>eak 
and  write  from  personal  conviction, 
and  not  as  an  artist. 

This  reminds  us  that  in  the  due 
order  of  things  we  ought  to  have 
commenced  with  some  notice  of  th^ 
life  of  our  dramatist,  but  in  truth 
we  have  no  materials  for  any  biogra- 
phical sketch.  We  know  nothing 
more  of  his  life  than  what  the  news- 
papers have  made  familiar  to  all  the 
world.  The  funeral  sermon  which 
we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  our 
paper,  is  the  only  publication  we 
have  been  able  to  glean  that  conveys 
to  us  any  authentic  information; 
and  this,  as  might  be  expected, 
treats  only  of  his  "Christian  cbar^ 
acter  and  life."  It  treats,  however, 
of  that  incident  to  which  we  have 
already  alluded  as  the  most  im- 
portant in  his  career — ^liis  conver- 
sion, and  entrance  on  the  Baptist 
miiiiirtry — and  which  really  seems 
to  be  the  only  event  of  any  interest 
in  his  life. 

We  should  entirely  misunder- 
stand the  nature  of  this  erent  if 
we  treated  it  as  a  mere  change  of 
profession,  accompanied  with  some 
graver  impressions  on  the  sobjeet 
of  religion.  If  the  actor  and  t^e 
playwright  became  a  preacker,  this 
was  solely  as  the  result  of  an  inner 
and  deeper  change  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  very  heart  and  miod 
of  the  man.  Such  a  conversion  un- 
doubtedly demands  our  respect. 

If  a  French  actor  or  Italian 
opera-singer  retires  from  the  stage 
to  a  convent  of  La  Trappe,  there 
to  dig  his  own  grave  in  silence 
and  seclusion,  we  hastes  to  throw 
around    the   inoffdeot  a  balo  of 
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poetry.  If  we  do  not  altogether 
admire  and  applaud,  we  stand  aside 
in  Bobinissiva  respeotfol  attitude ; 
we  loolc,  in  mute  amazement,  at 
this  man  who  is  bo  palpably  for- 
saking earth  for  heaven.  No  poetry 
hovers  over  the  Dissenting  meet- 
ing-boase.  Neither  the  pew  nor 
the  pulpit  of  the  Baptist  chapel 
preeeoUt  anything  attractive  to  the 
imagination.  Good  Protestants  as 
we  are,  we  sympathise  more  readily 
with  the  Trafput  than  with  the 
less  ardent  but  surely  more  rational 
derotion  that  taken  shelter  In  the 
walls  of  the  little  Bethd.  Yet  this 
should  not  be.  In  reality,  that 
little  Bethel  may  be  the  soene  of 
a  pious  enthusiasm  as  rciimrkable 
and  as  worthy  of  our  regard  bs  any 
that  demonstrates  itself,  under  more 
poetic  circumstances,  in  the  con- 
vent of  La  Trappe.  We  have  but 
to  throw  ourselves  into  the  heart 
of  the  true  worshipper,  and  the 
mosv  unsightly  editice  of  brick  and 
mortar  that  ever  glared  on  us  from 
the  dusty  street  of  a  provincial 
town,  will  become  invested  with  a 
poetry  of  the  highest  order.  See  the 
well-regulated  methodical  trades- 
man enter  such  a  building.  Leav- 
ing the  cares  and  gains  of  ihe  week 
behind  him,' he  wjks  at  the  head  of 
his  &mily  up  the  narrow  passage 
which  we  will  not  call  the  aisle ;  lie 
needs  no  verger  to  usher  him  into 
his  seat;  his  hand  reaches  over  to 
the  familiar  button  that  fastens 
the  door  of  bis  pew  ;  he  opens  the 
door,  lets  in  wife  and  children,  then 
establishes  himself  in  his  accus- 
tomed corner.  He  deals  out  from 
some  secret  repository — perhaps 
from  a  drawer  under  the  seat — the 
Bibles  and  the  hymn-books,  calf- 
bonnd,  and  the  oldest  of  them  not 
a  little  soiled  and  dog-eared.  These 
he  distributes,  and  then  prei)ares 
for  the  morDing*8  devotion.  One 
great  sentiment  he  more  or  less 
distinctly  recognises — the  senti- 
ment which,  differently  modified, 
ooDStitntes  the  essence  of  religion 
in  all  churches  and  in  all  hearts — 
thai  he  and  his  family  are  then 
and  ibero   doing  homage  to  {the 


Lord  of  all,  are  pledging  themselves 
to  obedience  to  whatever  is  jnst 
and  wise  and  good,  because  His 
ways  are  perfect,  and  He  requires 
of  us,  His  rational  creatures,  what 
poor  attempts  at  perfection  we  can 
make.  After  some  interval  of  si- 
lence a  man  in  spotless  black  coat 
and  white  neckcloth  rises  frotn  the 
deal  pulpit  opposite — a  square  deal 
box  with  a  reading-desk  to  it, 
which  desk  has  no  other  ornament 
or  furniture  than  the  one  large 
book  on  which  the  minister  rever- 
ently lays  his  hand.  That  one  book 
sanctities  the  whule  place.  Take  that 
away,  and  all  is  dirt  and  diugiuess. 
But  our  man  in  the  corner  of  his 
pew  could  tell  you  that  from  that 
central  spot  there  has  emanated, 
he  knows  not  how,  a  subtle  influ- 
ence that  has  pervaded  the  whole 
building,  so  that  its  very  plastered 
walls  are  eacred  to  him.  There  is 
a  knot  in  the  unpainted  wood- work 
of  his  pew  on  which  his  eye  has 
often  rested  as  he  followed  the 
worthy  preacher.  Were  our  man 
to  travel,  and  to  be  absent  in  fo- 
reign kingdoms,  that  knot  in  a 
piece  of  soiled  deal  would  rise  be- 
fore his  imagination,  and  suggest 
holy  memories  to  him.  His  hand 
would  be  again  on  the  button  of 
that  pew,  and  he  would  pre[)are 
himself  for  solemn  meditations. 
Oh,  believe  us,  the  poetry  comes 
from  within.  A  lady  kneels  upon 
\\w  prie-dieu  before  an  altar  cover- 
ed with  glittering?  cimdlesticks,  and 
flowers,  and  lights,  and  tapestry — 
kneels  there  under  the  carved  roof 
which  echoes  with  marvellous  umsio: 
so  let  her  kneel,  if  her  heart  wor- 
ships better  in  that  fashion ;  but 
all  this  array  of  SDsthetic  symbolism 
will  be  as  unmeaning  to  her  as 
the  upholstery  of  her  own  drawing* 
room,  unless  site  cnn  bring  to  it 
that  very  poetry  which  oar  sober 
tradesman  has  contrived  to  throw 
over  a  wooden  pew  polished  only  by 
his  own  elbows. 

To  lead  the  devotions  of  a 
congregation  assembled  in  such  a 
chattel  did  not  seem  to  Sheridan 
Knowles  an  undignified,  or  iudeed 
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anjtbing  else  than  a  most  noble 
occupation.  He  appears  to  have 
thrown  the  whole  energy  of  his 
nature  into  his  new  tank  ;  and — as 
we  gather  from  the  sermon  preach- 
ed on  the  occasion  of  his  death  by 
a  brother  minister — not  without  a 
fair  measure  of  success.  He  wrote 
also  some  religious  books,  chiefly 
of  a  controverbial  character.  We 
have  fallen  upon  one  of  these,  in 
which  he  does  battle  with  Cardi- 
nal Wiseman.  We  should  have  de- 
scribed it,  judging  from  the  Ijttle 
we  read,  as  the  work  of  an  intem- 
perate zealot,  writing  very  violently, 
and  arguing  in  a  very  blundering 
manner  ;  but  we  are  told  tbat  the 
Edinburgh  ^Witness'  characterised 
it  hs  ^^a  thorough  refutation,"  &c., 
written  in  a  terse  and  elegant 
Btyle  our  hasty  judgment  must, 
we  presume,  have  been  incorrect. 
For  ourselves  we  could  have  wished 
that  his  piety  had  rather  led  him 
out  of  controversy  than  into  it;  it 
does  not  appear  that  his  previous 
studies  had  altogether  prepared 
Lim  to  enter  the  lists.  Even  his 
brother  minister  gently  hints  that 
he  eutered  somewhat  rashly  into 
the  peculiar  work  of  abler  or  more 

Sractised  hands.  "  He  never,"  says 
[r.  Thomas,  "  became  largely  ac- 
quainted with  sacred  literature ; 
hence  those  who  were  could  often 
detect  and  account  for  the  mistakes 
he  occasionally  fell  into,  aud  saw 
with  regret  the  positiveness  with 
which  at  times  be  enunciated  crude 
opinions  and  clung  to  them.  *  The 
Book '  was  to  him,  comparatively 
speaking,  a  new  hook,  and  truths 
that  had  been  familiar  to  many  as 
*  household  words '  from  earliest 
years!,  and,  alas  I  had  lost  mnch  of 
their  fresh neas  and  power,  were  re- 
ceived by  him  with  enthusiasm  and 
announced  as  novel  discoveries." 

His  influence  as  a  polemic  di- 
vine did  not  prevail,  it  seems,  in 
bis  own  family  circle.  His  son 
diverged  from  the  right  path,  and 
wandered  astray  into  the  Catholic 
fold.  Some  have  cruelly  insinu- 
ated that  his  lather's  writings  had 
something  to  do  with  this  unfortu- 
nate conversion.  This  insinuation 
Mr.  Thomas  repels.   As  all  we  know 


upon  this  subject  has  been  gathered 
from  tlie  sermon  before  us,  we  cannot 
do  better  than  quote  a  few  sentences 
from  it : — 

"Mr.  Knowles  was  a  staunch  Pro- 
testant; and  as  it  was  the  necessity  of 
his  nature  to  appear  to  be  just  what  he 
really  was,  so  his  anti-Catholic  senti- 
ments received  strong  expression  both 
in  lectures  and  in  published  writings. 
*  Tiie  Idol  demoliehed  by  its  own  Priwt,' 
and  'The  Rock  of  Rome/  were  his  con- 
tributions to  this  controversy.  Of  ths 
former  the  Edinbui-gh  *  Witness '  8ay^ 
'  It  was  a  most  thorough  refutation  of 
Cardinal  Wiseman's  work  on  Trantub- 
stantiation,  written  in  a  terse  and  ele- 
gant style.'  To  his  writings  on  this  sub- 
ject has  been  attributed  his  son's  per- 
version to  the  Romish  Church:  I  have 
Mrs.  Knowles's  authority  to  contradict 
thot.  She  says,  in  reply  to  inquiry  upon 
the  pubject^  '  Whether  Mr.  Richard 
Knowles  became  a  Papist  before  or  after 
his  father  published  his  works  against 
Popery  I  am  not  quite  positive,  unless 
I  had  some  papers  here  to  refer  to,  but 
I  am  almost  certain  it  was  before.  One 
thing,  however,  I  am  almo9t  ctrtain 
about,  that  nothing  his  father  ever  wrote 
had  anything  to  do  with  causing  him  to 
change  his  religion.'  But  sup- 
posing it  had  been  true,"  continues  Mr. 
Thomas,  "that  his  sou's  'going  to  the 
opposite  poles  of  religious  opinion  and 
becoming  a  Romanist  was  occasioned 
by  his  father's  writings,  this  would  not 
necewarily  prove  thai  the  responsibility 
lay  with  those  writings,  or  that '  the  lei6 
said  of  them  the  better.'  For  of  old  the 
unstable  have  been  wont  to  wrest  the 
truth  to  their  own  destruction." 

To  others,  however,  who  were  in 
danger  of  being  misled,  our  zealous 
controversialist  appears  to  Lave  been 
useful.  Of  one  soul  positively  rescued 
from  the  net  we  are  told  in  a  very 
animated  strain.  If  there  is  anything 
in  the  narrative  to  provoke  a  smile, 
or  that  borders  on  the  ridicalons,  ii 
is  not  our  fault ;  Mr.  Thomas  is  re- 
sponsible : — 

*'I  am  happy  to  know  that  our  dear 
friend  was  instrumental  in  rescuing  some 
from  the  pernicious  errors  of  the  Papacy. 
Mrs.  Knuwles  informs  me  that  a  few 
years  ago,  on  a  sultry  Sabbath  evening 
m  the  month  of  July,  he  was  preaching 
at  Brompton.  Amone  the  congregation 
waa  a  Roman  Catholic  Udy  who  had 
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been  attracted  thither  by  a  w  i*h  to  hear 
Aim  preach  whose  plnys  in  her  girlhood 
had  eo  cfiarmed  her.  An  allusion  to 
priettcra/t  in  prayer  arrested  her  atten- 
tion, and  feeling  nssured  of  his  earncst- 
sets,  and  of  his  belief  in  what  he  uttered, 
she  said  to  herself,  'If  he  is  riglit,  m^' 
prie«t  is  wrong.  Is  it  the  devil,  or  is  it 
God  who  is  working  at  my  heart  ?'  iShe 
remained  till  all  had  left,  to  ask  an  in- 
terview ;  it  was  most  cord  iully  granted, 
thoQgh  he  waA  too  much  fatigucti  to  do 
more  than  make  an  appointment  for  the 
following  morning,  which,  however,  the 
effects  of  theSabbuth  exertions  prevent- 
ed him  from  keening.  Mrs.  Knowles 
went  to  explain  tlus,  and,  after  much 
conversation,  prevailed  on  tlie  lady  to 
spend  that  evening  with  them.  Air. 
Knowles  read  and  expounded  the  word 
of  God,  and  prayed  through  that  long 
tummer  evening.  Tlie  lady  was  not 
convinced,  but  accepted  a  Bible  from 
Mrs.  Knowles,  and  promiseil  to  read  it 
through.  Almost  ininiediate  absence 
from  town  rendered  personal  intercourse 
impossible,  but  he  %cro1e  her  huudreiU  of 
Utter*,  often  spending  half  the  day  in 
searching  the  Scriptures  and  writing. 
At  length  a  letter  reached  him,  which 
rewarded  him  for  all  he  had  done.  She 
was  converted !  She  waa  a  Protestant  I 
Before  the  contents  of  the  letter  were 
divnlged,  it  was  obvious,  from  his  deep 
emotion,  that  it  contained  good  news. 
He  rushed  with  it  to  the  next  room, 
where  friends  were  assembled  for  family 
worship,  his  face  beaming  with  j(»y,  his 
voice  tremulous  with  feeling,  and  ex- 
claimed, *0h,  m)b  dear  friends,  kneel 
with  me,  and  help  me  to  thank  C^od  for 
the  good  news  I  have  jnst  received.' 
That  prayer  will  never  be  forgotten  by 
any  inen  present.  >lis  heart  and  soul 
were  in  it.  It  has  been  heard  and  an- 
swered. She  remains  steadfast  until 
now.  Shortly  after,  she  paid  them  a 
visit  of  three  weeks,  and  at  her  own 
request  (for  the  subject  of  baptism  had 
not  been  mentioned  by  Mr.  Knowles  to 
her)  she  was  baptised  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
King  at  Torquay.  On  seeing  a  short 
time  Ago  in  the  papers  that  Mr.  Knowles 
was  very  ill,  sue  tclegraplied  to  him, 
*/am  ttill  a  Protestant  r  Beautifully 
thouffhtfiil  I  It  gratified  him  to  know 
that  be  bad  not  laboured  in  vain,  thougli 
he  gave  all  the  glory  to  Uiui  to  whom 
it  was  due." 

All  this  gives  u.^*  the  imprensioD 
of  a  man,  earnest  enough  no  doubt, 


bnt  (deficient  in  that  wide  sympathy 
and  inward  reposo  which  wo  l(M)k  up- 
on as  ftlso  behmging  to  the  Christian 
character.  Tiitre  are  conversions 
of  many  kinds ;  some  that  make 
happy,  and  tfoiiie  that  make  tnrba- 
lent ;  some  that  go  to  the  hearty 
some  that  chiefly  affect  the  head. 
Perhaps  the  good-natured  actor  and 
dramatist  did  not  need,  and  waa 
not  therefore  the  fit  subject  for,  one 
of  those  conversions  that  smiilen* 
ly  render  men  amiable,  just,  and 
charitable.  Cases  there  are  in 
which  the  thoroughly  selfish  and 
conical  have  been  t^au^^o^lned  by 
their  new  religious  C()nvicii.»ns  into 
the  most  benfevulent  of  men — have 
become  pf)ssessed  with  the  spirit 
of  love  to  all  mankind.  But  in 
the  ordinary  type  of  conversion,  al- 
though there  is  a  notable  change  in 
the  current  of  thought  un  one  great 
subject,  and  although  some  excel- 
lent iieculiaritits  are  eiigrafled  on 
the  cnaracter,  it  is  not  a  very  ami- 
able or  estimable  man  that  is,  on 
the  whole,  produced  before  us.  We 
might  even  say  that,  in  some  cases, 
cynicism  has  taken  a  new  deve- 
lopment^ a  harsh  judgment  is  con- 
stantly expressed  against  all  man- 
kind—all but  a  favoured  few ;  and 
a  strange  self-congratulation  may  be 
observed  to  be  perpetually  strug- 
gling with  that  humility  which  the 
elected  one  is  endeavouring  to  feel. 

A  man  has  received  in  his  early 
years  deep  impressions  of  religion, 
which  the  cares  and  pleasures  of 
the  world  have  almost  obliterated. 
But  these  cares  and  pleasures 
themselves  lose  their  hold  of  him; 
indiHerence  or  disappointment  dis- 
poses him  to  yield  again  to  those 
early  impressions,  lie  goes,  some 
morning,  into  a  church  or  chaj»el, 
hears  a  sermon  that  differs  very 
little  from  hundreds  he  has  heard 
before ;  ho  listens  to  the  same 
truth  which,  Sunday  after  Sunday, 
has  been  thundered  over  Ids  head, 
and  which,  indeed,  like  distant 
thunder,  has  passed  across  his  un- 
apprehensive mind.  But  whereas, 
on  other  oeoAsions,  he  has  returnea 
to  his  comfortable  fireside  with  a 
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keen  appetite  for  dinner,  and  a 
keener  still  for  social  talk  after 
the  long  enforced  silence  he  has 
endured,  he  retorns  this  morning 
as  one  whose  soul  has  heen  smitten 
and  struck  down  by  some  omni- 
potent truth.     The  lightning  that 

Elayed  so  long  innocuously  around 
im,  has  flashed  upon  his  bewilder- 
ed senses.  It  is  distant  thunder 
no  more;  the  bolt  has  fallen  upon 
his  head.  From  that  moment  he 
Is  an  altered  man.  His  whole 
concern  is  to  make  his  peace  with 
Heaven. 

His  peace  is  made'.  After  a 
period  of  despondency  he  is  en- 
abled, in  the  language  of  theology, 
to  seize  upon  the  promises.  In- 
stead of  the  greatest  of  all  terrors, 
he  now  appropriates  to  himself  the 
greatest  of  all  hopes.  He  is  for 
the  rest  of  his  life  a  theologian, 
and  the  most  satisfied  of  theologi- 
ans. The  happiest  dogmatism  per- 
vades his  language.  A  new  zeal 
for  a  righteous  cause  will  animate 
bis  conduct,  and  in  this  and  that 
respect  will  modify  his  char- 
aoter.  Expect  from  snch  a  man 
certain  definite  services  to  his 
great  cause,  and  a  general  rigidity 
of  conduct.  But  you  must  not 
expect  from  him,  witli  the  same 
certainty,  the  genuine  love  that 
can  embrace  all  mankind,  or  the 
open  mind  that  can  receive  all 
truth.  There  are,  as  the  French 
say,  conversion  and  conversions, 
and  it  is  for  those  only  who  knew 
our  Sheridan  Knowles  intimately 
to  pass  an  opinion  how  for  his 
left  him,  upon  the  whole,  a  more 
estimable  mortal  than  he  had 
been  before.  Perhaps,  after  all, 
they  may  think  that  their  old 
friend  was  every  bit  as  good  a 
Christian  before  this  event  as  after 
it — as  good  a  Christian  when  he 
wrote  his  plays  as  when  he  deliver- 
ed himself  of  his  angry  pamphlet, 
*The  Idol  demolished  by  its  own 
Priest.'  We  ourselves,  of  course, 
pass  no  judgment.  If  a  deep  moral 
change  really  passed  wltliin  his 
mind,  we  bow  before  it  with  re- 
spect. 
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To  these  plays,  however,  we 
must  now  turn.  They  are  sixteen 
iu  number.  It  would  be  imi>og>ible 
in  the  briefest  manner  to  criticise 
them  all.  We  must  oonteut  our- 
selves with  a  few  remarks  on  ilie 
most  distinguished  of  them.  'Vir- 
ginius*  and  the  ^Hunchback'  are, 
we  believe,  the  two  plays  by  whioh 
Sheridan  KnOwles  is  most  generaUy 
known. 

*  Virginias '  was  made  popular  by 
the  acting  of  Macready;  and  even 
those  who,  like  ourselves,  had  not 
tlie  opportunity  of  seeing  that  just- 
ly celebrated  actor  in  the  part  of 
Virginias,  can  easily  understand 
how  effeotive  he  would  make  very 
many  passages  of  the  drama.  Wbea 
Virgiuius  takes  his  daughter  by  tb« 
hand,  and  prepares  to  go  forth  to 
the  mock  judgment- seat  of  the 
tyrant  Appius,  we  can  imafrine 
with  what  repressed  and  dignified 
passion  he  would  deliver  snch  sen- 
tences as  these: — 

^Num.  TisUme.   Let's  haato 
To  tho  fomm. 

Virffiniiu.   L«t  the  fomm  wait  for  ixsl 
Put  oQ  no  show  of  fear.   I  ahaU  walk  aloi^ 
Slowly  and  calmly  with  mj  daughter  tbaa 
In  my  hand— thoagh  with  another  kind  of 
gripe 

Than  that  which  Glaudlna  gave  her.  WcO, 

I  Bay 

ril  walk  along  thus  In  the  eyes  of  Rome. 

Go  yoa  before,  and  what  api»eal  soever 

You  pleaae,  n&ake  yoa  to  rooae  up  frleadft 

For  me, 

I  shall  be  mate ;  my  eloqtience  la  berew 

IciHu*.   AthoDsand  ibaita 
Have  spoke  already  in  her  eauae  I 

Virginiu*.  Come  on  I 

Fear  not    It  la  yonr  father*a  grasp  yoa 
feel. 

Oh,  he'll  be  strong  as  nerer  man  was  y«t 
That  takes  thee  from  it    Come,  Virginia 
We  trust  our  eause  to  Home  and  tu  the 
godaP 

And  the  grand  scene  of  the  [^eoe 
would  afford  the  actor  full  aoope 
for  his  powers.  Appiua,  supported 
hj  his  soldiers,  prouoances  his 
guilty  sentence : — 

"  App.  8ilenoe !  Keep  silence  there  I 
Llctorts  make  way  to  let  these  troops  ad- 
Tance. 

Tirffiniu*.  Troopa  in  the  fomm  1 
App,  Virglnlua,  nave  you  artokenf 
Virginliut.  If  rou  have  heard  me, 
I  have.   If  not,  Pll  speak  again. 

App.  You  need  not 
Virginins;  I  hare  evidence  to  give, 
Which^  ahoald  yon  ap^dt  a  handled  ttmes 

WoiS^make  your  pleading  vatn. 
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nrgiMu»,  Tour  bMid,  TirginiAl 
8tend  close  to  me. 

Aj*p.  My  conscience  will  not  let  me 
Be  slkiDt.   'Tis  notorious  to  yon  all 
That  CUnaiue'f  father,  at  his  death,  de- 
clared me 

The  nardlan  of  his  son.    Hiis  cheat  has 

Been  knovn  to  mo.    I  know  the  girl  is 
Bnt  Vinrlnios's  daaghter. 
Vi'ffiniitk    Don't  tremble,  girl  I  dont 

tremble. 
App.  Nay,  Tlrglnlus, 
I  fe**!  fur  yoa;  bnt  thoofh  yon  wero  my 
Ikther, 

The  majesty  of  Justice  shall  be  sacred. 
Ohadios  mast  take  Virginia  home  with  him. 
Virffiniu9.  And  if  he  mast,  I  should  adviae 

him,  ADpittflu 
To  take  ner  Dome  in  time,  before  hla 

guardian 

Complete  the  violation  which  his  eyes 
Alrrady    have    begun.    Friendal  Fellow- 
eititene ! 

Look  nut  on  Chutdloa.  Look  on  your  decem- 
viri 

Re  is  the  master  claims  Vii^nial 
The^npies  that  tuld  him  she  was  not  my 

Are  these— the  costly  charms  he  cannot  pur- 
ehaae, 

Szeept  by  making  her  the  slaTe  of  CUu- 

diOJI— 

His  dientl— purveyor  1— that  caters  for 
His^j^easore—that  ia  not  aahamed  to  help 

To  tlie  honour  of  a  Boman  maid  t— my 
child  I 

Who  now  clings  to  met,  as  you  see,  as  if 
This  second  Twrquin  had  already  coiled 
His  arras  aronnd  her.     Look  upon  her, 
Romans  I 

Beftlend  her  I    Saecour  her!    Bee  her  not 
polluted 

Before  her  fatii«r''s  eyes  I  lie  is  but  one  I 
Tear  her  trom  Appius  and  his  liutors  whUe 
She  la  on^talnetL  Your  bauds!  your  hands! 
your  hands  I 
Oltiami*,  TJiey*re  yours,  Yirginins. 
App,  Keep  the  people  buck  f 
finppurt   my   lictors,   soldiers!    Seize  the 
girt, 

And  drive  the  people  back. 

{The  peopU  are  driven  hacJk.  "Tir- 
ffinlut  ft  fid  IcUiut  the  larer  are 
cut  qf  from  th^  reek  JciUtte 
raeee. 

Vtrif^niue.  Iclllus,  peace  I 
Tou  se«  how  'tis  I   We  are  deserted,  left 
Alone  by  our  friends,  surrounded  by  our 

enemies, 
Nerveless  and  helpless. 

App.  Separate 
Ylmidns  and  the  girl !  Dolny  not,  slaves. 
V*t  ffinitut.  Let  them  fbrbcar  a  while,  I  pray 
yon,  Appius  I 
It  is  not  very  easy.  Though  her  arms 
Are  tender,  yet  the  hold  is  stroutr  by  which 
Bbe  ftas|ie  me,  Appius.   Vurcing  them  will 
karttbem. 

7k0)i'U  etwn  unclatp  thsmtehet.    Wait  hut  a 
ItttU. 

App.  I  have  not  time 
To  id&  with  thee ;  give  her  to  my  lictors. 
VirginiMM,  Appius,  I  pray  you  wait !   If  she 
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My  child,  she  hath  been  like  a  child  to  me 
For  fifteen  years.  If  I  am  not  her  father, 
I  have  been  like  a  father  to  her,  Appio^ 
For  eVn  so  long  a  time.    They  that  bav« 
lived 

For  such  a  space  together.  In  so  near 
And  dear  society,  may  be  allowed 
A  little  time  for  partliig.'* 

Then  follows  the  dreadfnl  and 
ever- memorable  sacrifice,  that  fills 
ns  at  the  same  time  with  horror 
and  admiration.  This  should,  we 
think,  oonclode  the  traftedy,  as  it 
does,  we  believe,  in  iho  several 
French  and  Italian  dramas  which 
have  been  written  on  the  same  snb* 
ject.  In  Mr.  KnowWs  tragedy  it 
forms  the  concl union  of  the  fourth 
act  A  fiflh  act  is  ekvd  ont  by  the 
miricrable  device  of  sending  Vir* 
ginius  mad.  Hitherto  the  author 
has  given  to  the  actor  of  Virgiuios 
a  dialogue  worthy  of  his  part;  but 
in  this  fifth  act  nothing  bat  the 
skill  of  the  actor  can  have  saved  the 
piece.  To  a  reader  of  the  drama 
all  this  raving  ot  Virginias  is  mere 
impossible  staffs-stage- madness  of 
the  most  artificial  description.  That 
the  aadience  did  sit  patiently  and 
approvingly  throngh  the  fifth  act, 
only  proves  that  a  good  actor  who 
has  once  obtained  a  mastery  over 
ns,  can  keep  it  under  terrible  dis- 
advantages. It  is  not  Worth  while 
to  quote  any  part  of  these  mad 
scenes ;  they  are  altogether  a  ndsera- 
ble  blunder. 

As  good  actors  are  scardiB  amongst 
ns,  and  as  it  seems  of  little  import^ 
anoe  what  a  bad  aotor  has  to  say, 
our  modem  playwright  seems  to  be 
very  indifierent  about  the  kind  of 
eloquence  be  furnishes  for  his  sub- 
ordinate personages.  Icitius  the 
lover  runs  into  a  puerile  bombast, 
which  sounds  strangely  enough  from 
the  mouth  of  a  Roman  soldier,  and 
would  be  indeed  snfiioiently  absurd 
from  any  love-sick  Komeo  of  any 
age  whatever.  The  surly  patriotic 
I^ntatas,  who  is  intended  to  be 
caustic  and  humorous,  is  a  mere 
stage  figure ;  he  belongs  to  the 
propertiei;   we  need  not  couoem 
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ourselves  about  him.    But,  on  the  duct?   No  rcasonnble  answer  shall 

other  hand,  the  passages  wo  have  be  given  hiin.    AVaUcr  the  IIuDch- 

quoted  are  sufficient  to  show  that  back  acts  in  this  way  for  the  c^iu- 

Sljeridaa  Knowles  was  capable  of  venience  of  Mr.  Sheridan  Knowles, 

writing  with  strength  aud  pathos  and  to  helf^  in  the  construction  of 

when  the  sentiments  he  expressed  the  plot.    No  other  answer  is  pes- 

were  those  of  his  own  heart.  fiible.    He  acts  thus  that  Master 

Happily,  in  *  Virginins  *  we  have  no  Wilford  may  have  an  opportunity 

plot  to  tell.   The  great  incident  of  of  displaying  his  alisurditie^,  and 

the  drama  is  familiar  to  all.    It  that  he,  the  Ilunchback,  may  have 

is  otherwise  with  the  'Hunchback.'  the  pleasure,  in   the  fifth  act,  of 

Here  the  story  is  the  invention  of  plucking  thi?  poor  goose,  and  throw- 

the  author;  and  the  invention  may  ing  him  adritt  at  the  very  monienc 

be  worth  a  passing  notice,  as  show-  when  (having  engaged  himself  to  his 

ing  how  the  affairs  of  human  life  daughter  Julia)  it  is  high  time  to  get 

are  arranged  for  the  purpose  of  re-  rid  of  him. 

presentation  on  tlie  stage.  Our  dra-  But  this  is  not  the  only  act  of 
matist  was  desirous  of  throwing  an  complaisance  for  which  Mr.  rtheri- 
air  of  mystery  over  the  chief  char-  dan  Knowles  is  indebted  to  Waller 
acter  of  his  piece,  and  also  of  pro-  the  Hunchback.  Though  the  troe 
curing  for  his  audience,  at  the  close  Earl  of  Rochdale,  he  consents  to 
of  the  fifth  act,  an  agreeable  sur-  walk  about  as  agent  to  the  pro- 
prise.  He  therefore  imagines  a  gen-  perty  ;  and  though  the  real  father 
tleman,  whom  he  calls  Walter,  to  of  Julia,  he  pretends  to  be  her 
Lave  been  disinherited  by  his  father  guardian  only.  He  pretends,  as 
(the  Earl  of  Rochdale),  because  gunnlian,  to  be  carrying  out  the 
he,  Walter,  had  a  hump  upon  his  wishes  of  some  imaginary  father,  to 
shoulders.  The  estates  are  given  whom  Julia  is  one  day  to  be  intro- 
to  a  second  son;  but  this  second  duced.  He  rears  her  in  great  pri- 
aon,  dying  without  heir,  makes  a  vacy  in  a  country-house.  He  pre- 
will,  by  which  he  reinstates  his  de-  fers  to  be  loved  by  her  as  an  in»!ul- 
formed  brother  in  all  the  property  gont  guardian,  ratlier  than  as  an 
which  he  would  naturally  have  in-  affectionate  father.  The  only  mo- 
herited.  Walter,  the  Hunchback —  tive  liinteil  at  for  this  extraordinary 
who  has  become  in  the  interval  behaviour  is  some  morbid  fear  that 


the  Earl  of  Rochdale — is  now  en-  despise  him  for  his  protuberant 
titled  to  the  property  of  the  earl-  shoulder.  He  has  long  ago  won 
dom.  He  who  has  been  all  along  her  affections  in  his  character  of 
the  real  Earl  of  Rochdale  can  now  guardiun — but  who  knows?  so  he 
assume  his  title,  and  take  posses-  prefers  to  be  AV alter  the  guardian, 
aion  of  the  estates  that  accompany  and  carry  out  in  this  capacity  his 
it.  But  hs  does  no  stick  thirhg.  He  plans  for  her  education  and  settle- 
pots  the  will  in  his  pocket,  and  ment  in  the  world, 
continnes  to  act  as  agent  to  the  Froiri  this  description  of  the 
estates.  As  agent  to  the  late  Earl,  Hunchback's  conduct,  one  would 
he  had  announced  the  succession  naturally  exjiect  that  hia  character 
to  A  distant  relative,  a  certain  Mas-  wuuld  be  in  all  respects  equally  sin- 
ter Wilford,  a  scrivener's  clerk,  who,  gular.  A  person  not  acquainted 
we  see  very  plainly,  will  drink  him-  with  the  play  would  prepare  him- 
self dead,  or  in  other  ways  go  to  self  for  some  virtuous  misanthrope, 
destruction.  He  now  keeps  up  that  some  caustic  gcutleman,  girding  per- 
deludion,  and  acts  as  agent  to  this  petually  at  the  world,  and  all  tilings 
pseudo  Earl,  Is  the  reader  so  nn-  and  people  therein.  But  "Walter,  in 
reasonable  as  to  ask  for  some  intel-  his  style  of  conversation,  is  a  very 
ligible  human  motive  for  this  con-  ordinary  personage.    He  is  some- 


(let  no  one  ask  how)  the  agent  of 


>erli 


his  own  daughter  might 
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what  testy,  and  too  rcaJy  to  draw 
hfei  8Word;  bnt  if  he  was  intended 
to  be  a  cynic,  or  virtuon«  misan- 
thrope, he  is  the  blandest  of  that  race 
we  have  ever  enconntered. 

In  the  first  scene  of  the  play,  the 
Hnnchbaok  entent  to  announce  to 
Master  Wilford  his  good  fortnn#». 
Master  "Wilford  is  in  a  taveni  drink- 
injj^  with  some  biK)n- companions, 
the  most  tedious  and  pro?aic  set  of 
topers  that  were  ever  introduced  on 
the  stage  to  dis(ui!»s  matters  over 
their  cups  for  the  infonnation  of 
the  audience.  Fnun  these  topers, 
noisy  in  their  congratulations,  he  is 
ill-advised  enough  to  a^k  for  some 
''respect  to  the  dead" — to  the  de- 
oca^ied  Earl.  One  of  them  calls 
him  a  knave,  and  passes  some  jest 
upon  his  shape.  Walter  fiames  out 
in  anger,  and  insists  on  instant  com- 
bat ;  but  one  Sir  Thomas  Clifford 
ioterposecs  and  takes  the  quarrel 
npim  hirnsrlf.  He  is  at  fir5»t  wroth 
with  Clifford ;  afterwards  is  gratc- 
fal ;  and,  taking  a  liking  to  him,  se- 
cretly res4>lve3  that  this  Sir  Thomas 
shall  l)e  his  son-in-law.  IIo  pro- 
mises to  introduce  him  to  his  ward, 
a  young  lady  who  has  all  the  quali- 
fications that  a  man  could  {)ossibly 
desire  in  a  wife. 

Here  is  a  specimen  of  the  man- 
Der  in  which — ^in  stfiRe-life — an 
eMerly  gentleman  talks  of  hU  own 
dantrhter,  and  a  young  baronet  re- 
sponds : — 


*  TTafUr.  Sir  Thomiu,  I  can  help  thoc  to  a 
wife; 

Ilavt  thuu  tiM  lacl^  to  win  her? 

aifor  /.  Piaster  Walter  1 

Ton  Jeat  f 

Wal.  Idonotiestl  Ililieyout  Markl 
Ilike  you — and  i  like  not  e\ery  one  I 
I  My  a  wiflf*.  sir,  can  I  holp  yi>n  to, 
Ae  pearlj  lextnre  of  whoso  daintr  akin 
Akm«  went  worth  thy  barouetcv  1 "  Ftirm 
And  fi'ature  has  she,   wherein  muve  and 
flow 

Tha  charms  that  in  tho  mnrble,  cold  and 
atilU 

Celled  br  the  sculptor's  aealous  skill  and 
jolnea, 

Inspiro  wl     Sir,  a  mnld   beneath  whoso 

flMC 

A  dnke— a  doko  might  lay  bis  coronet, 
To  lift  her  to  bis  state,  and  partner  her  1 
A  frtih  heart  tool— «  yoong  fresh  heart,  sir; 
ona 


That  rnpid  has  not  toyed  with ;  and  a  warm 

one — 

Fresh,  yonn|a^  and  warm  I    Ifark  thatl  A 

mind,  to  boot — 
Wit,  sir;  sense,  taste;  a  garden  strictly 

tende<l, 

Whero  nought  but  what  is  costly  flonrishes  I 
A  eonitort  tor  a  kinsr,  air  I    \ovl  shall  see 
herl 

Clif.  I  thank  you.  Master  Waltorl  As  yon 

Methl^s  I  see  me  at  the  altar  ftxitt 
Her  hand  fust  locked  in  mine  I   The  ring  put 
onl — 

My  weddlng-bell  rlnn  merry  in  my  ear: 
And  round  me  tlirong  glad  ton^^ues  tlut  give 
me  j«»y 

To  be  the  bridegroom  of  so      a  bride  r* 

Valentine's  Day  in  the  tropics  I 
The  little  loves  are  fluttering  about 
us,  mad  with  excitement.  But,  of 
Course,  there  will  be  some  dreadful 
trials  to  pa.<^  through  before  they 
will  really  flutter  over  Sir  Thomas's 
head  at  the  church-door.  Ue  is  in- 
troduced to  Julia,  and  falls  instantly 
in  love.  Ttiis  lady,  we  have  said, 
has  been  brought  up  in  retirement, 
and  in  a  pn-tty  and  smart  dialogue 
with  her  friend  Helen,  proclaims 
her.  unalterable  attachment  to  a 
country  life.  She  will  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  towu,  not  she. 
However,  at  the  very  time  she  be- 
oomes  engaged  to  Sir  Thomas,  she 
makes  trial  (such,  she  is  told,  is 
tlie  wish  of  her  mysterious  and  un- 
known father)  of  a  city  life.  The 
gaiety  of  the  towu  turns  her  heail. 
Hank,  ftishion,  wealth,  are  her  idols. 
She  thinks  of  her  lover  only  as  a 
Baronet,  who  will  make  her  a  Lady, 
and  give  her  a  fortune.  The  same 
two  friends  are  now  again  discours- 
ing. 

*^Ifel^n.  Fo  Monday  week  will  say  good 
in(im  to  thee, 
A  maul,  and  bid  grKMl-nlght  a  sober  wlfla. 

JulicL  That  Monday  week,  I  trust,  will 
never  corae 
That  bntg»  to  make  a  sober  wife  of  me. 

//«/««.  IIow  changed  yoa  are,  my  Jnliaf 

Julia.  (  baugo  tirvcds  change  I 

I/iUfk  Why  wed'st  tiion  then? 

Julia.  liecauM  1  promised  him  I 

Ifel*>n.  Thou  lov'st  him  ? 

JulUL  Do!  J 

JlelerK  IIo*s  a  man  to  lova  1 

A  right  weli-lhToarcd  man. 

Julia.  Y  our  {totnt's  weU-Divoared. 

Where  did  yon  porchase  it  J 

Helen.  Pshaw  I   >j  ever  mind  my  point,  bat 
talk  of  him. 
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JuUa.  Fd  rstb«r  talk  with  thee  abont  the 

lace. 

Whore  bonsht  yon  it?  lo  Graceahnrch  Straati 

CheapsTile, 

Whltccbapel,  LlUle  Britain  f    Cant  you 
My 

Where  Hwae  yon  bought  the  laeef 
JieUn.  In  Cheapaide,  then. 

And  nuw  then  to  Sir  Thomas,   lie  is  Just 

The  height  1  like  a  man. 
JiUta.  Thy  feather's  Jnst 

The  height  I  like  a  feather.    Mine's  too 
ahm-t. 

What  shall  I  give  thee  in  exchange  for  itf 
Beltfi.  What  ^ball  I  give  thea  for  a  minut«*f 
Ulk 

About  Sir  Thomas  f 

Julia.  Why*  thy  feather. 

Ilelen.  Take  it  I 

And  now  let's  ^alk  about  Sir  Thomas.  Mnch 
lie  lores  you. 

JtMa.  If  nch  indeed  he  has  a  right  I 

Those  know  I  who  would  give  their  eyoa  to 
be 

Sir  Thomas  for  my  sake. 

H^len.  Saeh,  too,  know  I. 

But  'rnong  them  none  that  can  compare  with 

him; 
Not  one  so  graoeftiL 

JuLia^  What  a  graceful  set 

Tonr  feather  has  I 

Helen.  Nay,  gire  it  baek  to  me, 

Unlcfcs  you  pay  me  for  it. 

Julia.  What  wero't  to  get? 

Helen.  A  minate*s  talk  to  thee  about  Sir 
Thomas. 

Jului.  Talk  of  his  tiUe  and  his  fortune 
then." 


Julia  forthwith  launches  out  np- 
OQ  the  routs  and  halls  she  will  give, 
or  the  wardrobe  she  will  have,  dw., 
&o.  All  this  Oliffbrd  Dnwillingly 
overhoars.  He  learns  that  the  lady 
adheres  to  her  engagement  for  the 
mere  advantages  of  his  title  and 
fortune.  He  steps  forward  and  de- 
clares that  he  too  will  adhere  to  his 
engagement,  bat  to  the  mere  letter 
of  it.  She  may  have  his  title  and 
fortune,  but  ho  leaves  her  at  the 
church  door : — 


"Take 

The  privilege  of  my  wife,  be  Lady  Cllffard  I 
My  coffsrs,  Undi ,  all  are  at  thy  command  I 

lUl  lead  thee  to  the  church  on  Monday 

Till  then  farewell;  and  then-4krewaU  for 
•verl" 


Of  course  this  is  tantamount  to  a 
most  decisive  roptnre.  Julia,  flam- 
ing with  indignation  at  being  thus 
hanghiily  dismissed  by  a  baronet,  is 
quite  prepared  to  accept  the  hand 


[Oet 

of  an  earl.  The  Earl  of  Rochdak 
who  has  been  taking  lessons  of  hm 
Tinsel  how  to  play  the  nobleman 
had  already  offered  his  coronet  ti 
Julia,  not  l>ecaase  he  loved  ha 
(that  would  be  too  plebeian  a  mo 
tive),  but  because  she  was  the  te 
knowledged  beauty  of  the  day.  Hi 
offer  had  been  refused;  but  it  i 
now  renewed,  and  she  accepts  il 
The  nobleman  leaves  the  wooing  t 
his  steward,  the  Hunchback,  wb 
details  the  wealth  of  the  suitor,  m 
presents  Julia  a  paper  to  sign ;  i 
rather  unusual  nuide  of  acceptloj 
a  lover.  Julia,  in  her  anger,  sign 
the  paper.  Left  to  herself,  ah 
says: — 

•*nn  glad  tia  done!    Fm  Tary  glad  *il 

done  I 

Pye  done  the  thing  I  ought.  From  my  dl» 
grace 

This  lord  shall  lift  me  *bove  the  reach  d 
scorn. 

Then  how  the  tablea  change!  The  haadki 

hpnrned 

nis  betters  take  I  T^t  me  remember  thatt 
I'll  praee  my  rank  I   I  will  I   HI  carry  it 
As  I  was  bom  to  it  I  1*11  warrant  none 
Shall  say  it  At  me  not, 

And  he  shall  hear  it  I  Ay,  and  he  shall  Ml 

iti 

I  shall  roll  by  him  In  an  equipage 
Would  mortguee  his  estate.  iXre  me  I 
He  never  \o\  m  me  I   If  he  had.  he  ne'er 
Had  given  me  np.   He  never  lof cd  me  t 
He  known  not  what  love  is  I  or  if  he  Uoefli 
He  hiis  not  been  oerchary  of  his  peace: 
And  that  h<Vll  find  when  l*m  another's  wUk 
Lost  I  lost  to  him  for  ever  1  Tears  again  1 
Why  should  I  weep  for  himf  Who  moke  tM) 
woes 

Deserve  them.  What  hava  I  to  do  vttt 

tears?'* 

In  st.'ige-life,  titles  and  fortune 
come  and  go  with  marvellous  rapid 
ity.  A  cousin  of  Sir  Thomas  Olil 
ford,  "reported  dead,'*  is  now  n 
ported  to  be  alive.  This  deprif« 
him  of  his  baronetcy  and  his  weaUl 
He  bears  the  reverse  bravely.  Wha 
a  faithful  servant,  Stephen,  regiil 
tha;  some  great  misfortune  has  be 
fallen  him,"  he  answers, — 


I  have  health,  I  have  strength;  myviMi 

Stephen,  and 
A  heart  that's  clear  in  trath,  with  tnMit  ti 

God: 

I?o  great  disaster  can  befiill  tha  man 
Who  atill  posaessea  theael    Good  ftDifV 
leave  me. 


Shtridan 


What  yoa  would  kwn,  md  a  right  to  has  (acting  as  agent)  introduced 
IwnuldTlttHiyonnow.  the  new  secretary  into  that  noble- 

MtKhiuice  ha«  fallen  on  in»— but  what  of  man^  estabhshnioot.    Tlius  we  have 


Jnlia,  on  the  point  of  becoming  which,  of  course,  gives  occasion  for 
the  bri<!e  «»f  the  Earl  of  RocLdnle,  a  very  excited  didlo^'ue.  P«M»r  Julia 
feela  ali  Iter  love  revive  for  the  is  in  terrible  distress.  She  has 
roioefl  Cliffi>rd.  This  is  as  it  sliould  pledged  herself  to  the  Earl,  and 
be.  Julia  was  buoyed  up  by  her  her  guardian  binds  her  to  her  pro- 
pride,  and  pride  of  her  still  mi?e.  The  marriage  Feems  inevi- 
generous  nature  sinks  before  the  tuble.  She  now  hates  all  the  splen- 
calatnity  of  her  former  lover.  If  dour  of  wealth  tl  at  ha'l  for  a  mo- 
she  fetrls  anything  towards  Clifford  ment  corrupted  her  judiiment.  She 
now,  it  must  be  her  old  love.  Iler  is  desperate  ;  she  apjHfals  to  her 
flighty  pasbion  for  balls  and  routs,  guardian  to  save  her  from  destnio- 
dress  and  equipage,  subsides,  de-  tion — "  to  choose  betwixt  her  rescue 
serts  her  befoie  this  revived  nffcc-  or  her  grave."  The  guardian  relents, 
tion.  Her  burst  of  indignation  lie  reveals  himeelf  as  the  true  Earl 
against  Helen,  who  triumphs  over  of  Rochdale  I  and  her  own  father! 
tlie  fiill  of  "  plain  Master  Clifford  The  pseudo  Earl  is  glad  to  vanish, 
her  I  hale  you,  Helen  1"  is  well  with  a  pension  and  some  prospect 
conceive*!.  These  changes  in  tho  of  a  future  succee^ion ;  and  Julia^ 
moo<l  of  Jidia  are  perfectly  natural,  thoroughly  refonned,  is  given  to 
and  in  general  well  portrayed  ;  and  Sir  Thomas  Clifford ;  for  by  tliis 
it  is  precisely  because  Sheridan  title  ho  is  finally  dismissed  from 
Knowles  was  capable  of  giving  to  our  cores  and  sympathies.  Perhaps 
earnest  and  natural  feelings  their  that  cousin  reported  to  be  alive  is 
due  expression,  that  he  rose  above  now  again  "reported  dead."  Or, 
that  mediocrity  which  scarcely  claims  since  Walter  the  Hunchback  ar- 
any  attention  whatever  from  the  ranges  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
critio.  It  is  quite  natural  that  a  piece,  we  ought,  perhaps,  to  cod- 
young  girl,  bred  np  in  privacy,  and  elude  that  this  cousin  wiis  a  mere 
soddenly,  at  the  very  height  of  her  invention  of  his  own — pirt  of  the 
beauty,  tossed  into  the  gay  wor4d,  experiment  he  was  so  ingeniously 
alioald  lose  her  bead ;  and  it  is  trying  on  tho  character  and  affec- 
equallj  natural  that  the  fond  and  tions  of  his  daughter, 
generoas  sentiments  which  had  beeu  We  have  not  thouglit  it  necessary 
oortiired  in  that  privacy  should,  to  allude  to  the  underplot  between 
in  their,  turn,  resume  their  sway.  Helen  and  her  ridiculous  lover, 
There  was  here  full  and  legitimate  Modus.  It  is  an  old  trick  of  the 
ioope  for  the  dramatist.  But  the  stage,  and  one  that^,  however  often 
stage  seems  also  to  require  a  certain  re[)eated,  meets  always  with  a  cer- 
eomplioation  of  plot,  and  certain  tain  success.  A  lively  girl  teaches 
piquant  tituations,  which  have  been  a  shy  pedant  how  to  woo  her.  We 
Lere  produced  by  a  too  glaring  ar-  have  said  and  quoted  enough  to 
tifioe.  show   that   Slieridan    Xnowles  is 

Oar  mysterious  Hunchback,  agent  oiten  a  powerfid  writer,  and  often 

and  nobleman,  father  and  guardian,  a  very  indifferent  playwright, 
oontinoes  to  arrange  all.    We  ga-      Our  author  uses  very  unscmpn- 

ther  that  he  has  persuaded  Clif-  lously  those  artifices  whio!),  to  the 

ftxrd  to  take  upon  himself  the  char-  play-goer,  have  lost  their  extremely 

•cter   of   the  Earl  of  Rochdulu^s  improbable   character,   simply  b^ 

secretary;  and  that,  without  any  cause  he  has  oft<n  seen  them  on 

communioation  with  the  Earl,  he  the  stage.   In  the  play  called  ^  Love,* 


that? 

MiMhance    haa   fallen   on  many  a  batter 
manf* 


Ciifft»rd,  as  a  servant  of  the  Earl, 
bringing  in  a  letter  to  Julia,  as 
the  Earl's  bride  elect ;  a  situation 
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a  lady  of  wealth,  named  Carherinc,  each   other  very7  fondly,  and  ba 

Is  anxions  to  test  her  lover;  that  qnite  unconscioos  of  tbe  tacL  Ma* 

is,  to  prove  to  her  own  satisfaction  tnal  friends  develop  in  each  of 
that  she  is  loveil  for  herself  alone,  them  the  requisite  self-conscious- 
and  not  f  )r  her  wealth.  She  puts  ness,  and  they  find  that  a  habit  of 
on  the  (ire^s  of  a  pa^e^  and  it  is  abusing  each  other  was  nothing 
presumed  that  by  tiiis  slight  dis-  more  than  a  very  natural  m(»de  of 
guise  she  can  hold  Iour  conversa-  expressing  their  qaite  unconscious 
tions  with  her  lover.  Sir  Rupert,  sentiments  of  regard.  TiiC  bicker- 
without  being  delected.  This  ing  of  Constance  with  Wildrake 
enamoured  knigfit,  who  has  been  must  form,  we  imagine,  the  most 
accustomed  to  ifeed  by  the  hour  amusing  part  of  \M  acte<l  play, 
on  her  beauty,  neither  recog-  Wildrake  is  a  country  gentleman, 
nises  face  nor  voice  ;  and  Ca-  who  has  come  up  to  town  to  see  Sir 
therine,  in  the  character  of  a  rois-  William  Fondlove  and  his  daugh- 
tering  cousin,  catechises  him  at  her  ter,  old  neigh bonra  of  his,  but  at 
leisure.  The  passage  is  curious,  present  on  a  visit  in  London.  She 
but  it  is  too  long  to  qut>te;  it  is  does  nothing  but  twit  him  about 
an  instarice  of  what  passes  on  the  his  horses  and  dogs,  as  if  she  meiint 
stage  tor  perfect  love.  Catherine  to  drive  him  back  again  to  the 
assures  Sir  Rupert  that  his  mistress  country. 

has,  from  some  accident,  become  Sir  William  Fondlove  is  delad- 

lame — that  her  skin  is  the  colour  ed  by  the  Widow  Green,  because 

of  mahogany — that  she  has  squan-  she    tliinks   she  may  thus  excite 

dered    all    her   property.    He  be-  the  jealousy  of  Waller;  and  Wal- 

lieves  it  all,  but  still  loves.     And  ler  has  been  civil  to  Widow  Green, 

not  ordy  her  property  and  beauty,  that   he   may  have  opportunities 

but  her  character  is  gone.    He  still  of  making   love   to   Lydia.  But 

loves.    Thus  beauty,  wealth,  char-  Waller's  love  to  the  maid  Lydia  is 

act*  r  may  all  go,  ttie  perfect  stage-  of  the  «nmatrimonial  kind.  Yet 

lover  remains  constant.    Constant  withal  Lydia  is  represented  as  being 

to  what  ?     Catherine  is  satisfied  in  herself  quite  worthy  of  an  alH- 

that  she  is  loved  for  herself  alone^  ance  with  any  gentleman  of  the 

when  she  is  loved  for  notliing  at  land.    Hereupon  occasion  is  given 

all.  for   much   virtuous   and  eloquent 

The  '  Love  Chase '  is  a  lively  play,  writing.      Waller    is  indignantly 

that  will  afford  us  a  few  pleasant  scolded  for  his  improper  suit.  Bat 

quotations,  and  perhaps  some  in-  the  virtuous  young  lady  does  not 

siruciive  insight  into  this  stage  life,  appear  to  us  to  act  and  speak  ia 

Sir  William  Fondlove,  a  coxcomb  the  most  editying  manner.  People 

of  sixty,  gives   chase  to  Widow  who  feel  themselves   outraged  do 

Green,  fat,  fair,  and  forty.    The  not  generally  feel  and  expre««,  at 

Widow  Green  chases    the   young  the  same  time,  an  infinite  love  for 

gallant  Waller,  who  is  himself  in  the  very  person  who  has  roused 

chase  of  Lydia,  the  Widow's  maid,  their  just  indignation.     it  seems 

Thus  the  title  of  the  play  is  fairly  the  theory  of  the  stage,  that  love  ii 

borne  out.    Besides  all  this.  Sir  a  thing  apart  from  approbation,  and 

William  Fondlove  has  a  daughter,  that  it  is  quite  a  normal  state  of 

Constance,  who  has  a  curious  chase  things  to  disapprove  and  to  love  at 

of  her  own;  she  is  always  chasing  the  same  moment    Such  an  appa- 

away  from  her,  by  her  jibes  and  rant  inconsistency  may  be  found  in 

Jier  ridicule,  the  very  man,  Wild-  man  and  woman ;  great  beauty,  for 

rake,  whom   she   sincerely   loves,  instance,  in  either  sex,  may  assert 

though  she  is  not  at  the  time  aware  its  claim  in  defiance  of  all  moral 

of  her  affection.    Nothing  appears  judgment.    But  let  it  be  ander- 

to  be  more  common—on  the  stage  stood  what  manner  of  love  it  is  we 

— than  that  two  people  should  love  are  speaking  of  when  we  represent 
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it  18  ooezidtent  with  moral  indig- 
natioD.  However,  Mr.  Sheridan 
Knowlea,  in  his  capacity  of  play- 
wright, thinks  it  quite  in  order 
that  Lydia  ahonld  havo  the  noblest 
pasHlon  in  the  world — he  calls  it  a 
'*holy"  passion — for  the  man  who 
has  been  courting  her  for  Lis  mis- 
tress.   She  says, — 


"  Why  htre  you  nsed  me  thus  1  See  what  you 

have  done ! 
Kimyed  to  Itebt  a  guITtr  passton  Tip, 
And  Riodled  In  its  stead  a  holy  one  I 
For  I  do  love  thee  I   .  .  . 
And  I  must  lly  thee— yet  mast  lore  thee 

Btilir 


The  yonng  lady  who  tallsa  like 
this  will  bo  8n8i)eoted  of  having  no 
serious  intention  to  fly — of  using 
fill  her  eloquence  to  turn  the  young 
rake  into  her  lawful  husband  1 

Lydia,  of  course,  proves,  in  the 
fifth  act,  to  be  a  lady  in  disc:uise, 
who  has  fled  from  some  persecu- 
tion, and  taken  refuge  as  the  scr- 
Ttnt-maid  of  Widow  Green.  The 
denouement  is  rather  dexterously 
managed.  Waller,  resolving  at  last 
to  love  virtuously,  sends  a  brief 
letter  to  Lydia,  offtrring  his  hand. 
This  letter,  freed  from  its  envelope, 
falls  in  the  way  of  the  widow ;  she 
concludes  that  it  is  addressed  to 
herself^  and  prepares  to  marry  Wal- 
ler on  the  day  appointed.  Mean- 
while Sir  William  Fondlove  has 
been  writing  desperate  epistles,  and 
It  length  takes  the  bold  course  of 
concluding  that  silence  gives  cor.- 
sent  He  presents  himself  in  all 
the  happy  state  and  pomp  of  a 
bridegroom.  The  widow  enters, 
thinking  to  meet  Waller.  She 
has  nothing  but  abuse  to  bestow 
on  the  older  lover.  Waller  en- 
ters, in  search  of  Lydia,  and  is  per- 
fectly mystified  when  the  Widow 
Green  presents  herself  as  his  bride- 
elect.  When  Lydia  makes  her  ap- 
pearance, hanging  on  the  ana  of 
•  her  brother,  who  has  at  length 
traced  and  recovered  her,  all  is  ex- 

Sined.    Waller  is  united  to  Lydia. 
e  Widow  Green,  dressed  as  a 
Mdr,  prefers  to  take  Sir  William 
Toi..  xar.  2o 


Fondlove  to  the  ridicule  of  having 
made  her  wedding  preparations 
for  nothing.  At  the  same  time, 
Constance  and  Wildrake  diwsover 
quite  plainly  that  they  love  each 
other;  and  the  'Love  Chase'  ends 
in  everybody  at  least  catching  some- 
body. 

The  scenes  between  Constance 
and  Wildrake  are  to  us  the  most 
attractive  of  this  comedy;  nor  do 
we  know  where  to  turn  for  a  more 
favourable  specimen  of  the  comic 
writing  of  Sheridan  Knowles. 
Very  lengthened  extracts  from  com- 
positions which  are  hardly  sepa- 
rable from  the  stage  would  be  out 
of  place  here.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  might  be  expected  that  we  shoull 
not  close  our  notice  without  some 
illustration  of  his  lighter  manner. 

Constance  is  first  introduced  to  us 
by  her  father's  description. 


"5ir  Wmiam,     By  aH    the  god^  I'll 
marry !— But  my  daaghtcr 
Must  need!  be  mruried  flrnt    She  rnlea  my 
hoase ; 

Would  rule  it  still,  and  will  not  hare  me 
wed. 

A    clever,    handsome,     darliny,  forward 
minx  I 

Wh»n  I  became  a  widower,  the  reins 
Her  mother  dropi  ed  slie  caught— a  hoyden 
girl; 

Nor  since  would  e'er  pive  up,  howe'er  I 
Htrlve 

To  coax  or  catch  them  from  her.     One  way 
still 

Or  t'other  she  would  keep  them — laugh,  pout, 
plea.1 ; 

Sow  vanquish  me  tvith  water,  now  with 

flro; 

Would  box  my  face,  and  ere  I  well  could 
upe 

My  mouth  to  chide  her,  stop  it  with  a 
ki«'<I 

The  monkey!   What  a  plajrue  she's  to  me! 
How 

I  lore  her!  — How    I    love    the  Widow 

Oroen ! 

Truevorth,  Then  marry  her! 

Sir  Wia,  I  tell  thee.  fii«t  of  all 

Must  needs   my  daughter  iimrry.      tfoo  1 
not 

A  hope  of  that     She  nought  affccta  the 
Bi'K : 

Comes  ^^ltor  after  8uitoi^— nil  in  vain. 
Fast  SB  they  bow  kbe  curt»iea,  and  says, 
♦  Nay  1' 

Or  she  a  woman  laeka  a  woman'b  heart. 
Or  has  a  speaiai  taate  which  Aoae  can  bit 

TWm.  Or  taate  perhape  which  is  alrtady 

hit. 


UoUke    to  othsr   commoa  flvwen, 


Sheridan  KamleB, 


The  flrtwcr  of  love  bIiowb  Tariont  In  the 
bud; 

'Twill  look  a  thlbtle,  and  will  bloom  a 


Master  Trueworth,  who  haa  marie 
the  discovery,  which  he  thus  very 
prettily  intimates,  that  Constance, 
underneath  all  her  jest  and  banter, 
conceals  a  sincere  love  for  neigh- 
bour Wildrake,  undertakes  by  skil- 
ful culture  to  develop  the  thistle 
into  the  rose.  He  first  provokes 
the  jealousy  of  Wildrake,  and  thus 
awakens  him  to  a  complete  con- 
sciousness of  his  own  feelings;  and 
then  he  advises  Wildrake  (by  pre- 
tending to  stay  in  town  to  court 
some  other  lady)  to  excite  the  jeal- 
ousy of  Constance,  The  dialogue 
between  Wildrake  and  Trueworth 
is  very  ppirited,  but  we  pass  on  to 
the  awakened  jealousy  of  Constance. 
She  is  extremely  curious  to  know 
who  it  can  be  that  Wildrake  is 
conrting ;  she  wants  to  assure  her- 
self that  he  really  is  in  love;  and 
she  thinks  she  shall  extract  the  se- 
cret, without  revealing  her  own 
intense  curiosity,  if  she  presents 
herself  to  him  in  disguise.  She 
dresses  herself  in  a  riding  habit,  as 
if  prepared  for  hunting ;  and  in  per- 
sonating a  lady  quite  devoted  to  the 
chase,  she  introduces  a  very  ani- 
mated description  of  a  hunt — per- 
haps as  poetical  a  passage  as  we 
shall  anywhere  find  in  these  dramas. 


"  Enter  Constance.  dreMed  for  riding,  and 

FU'JKBE. 


Con,   Well,  Pbcebe,  wonUl  yon  know  me? 
Aro  tho&c  lockd 
That    eluaior    on  my    forehead    and  my 
cheok 

SufBcicnt  mask?    Show  I  what  I  woaM 
Boem, 

A  lady  for  the  chase?     What  think  you  ? 
Phcebe.  That  he'll  ne*er  discover  you. 
Oft.  Then  send  him  to  m«— Say  a  lady 
wants 

To  gpeak  with  hhn.  Away— rPA<»ft#  goe^  out 

That  I  am 
He  stays  In  town  I  own ;  bat  If  I  am, 
'Tia  only  for  the  tricks  I'll  play  with  him; 
And  now  bogin — persuading  him  his  fltmo 
Uath  m;ide  me  ikncy  hUn,  and  brought  me 
hither 

On  visit  to  his  worship.   8oft !  h\»  foot  I 
—  Tbta  he?     Why,  what  has  mctamor- 
phoaedhim, 


And  changed  my  sportsman  to  Aim 
man  ?  ~ 

Well  ho  bocomes  his  clothes  I— Bii 

my  wonder. 
Lest  1  fi>rgBt  tnyaelf.   Why,  what  an  a 
The  fellow  kath !— A  man  to  aet  a  cud  < 


Fnier  Wildsakk. 


Wild,  Kind  lady,  I  attend  your  1 
mandif. 

Con.  My  veiled  &ce  deniea  mt 

sir, 

Else  would  yon  see  a  maiden's 

cheek 

Do  penance  for  her  forwarrlnoss — too  li 
1  own,  ropento«l  of.    Yt-t  if  'tl*  trne 
By  our  own  h  '.irts  of  others  we  mayjc 
I  'run  no  peril  siiowing  mine  to  you. 
Whoso  heart,  I'm    sure,  is  noblt, 
sir. 

Bonis  attract  souls  when  theyYe  of 

vein. 

The  life  thut  you  love,    I  lovet 
know 

'Montrst  tliosc  who  breast  the  ieafc 

bold  cliuae 
You  Ntmd  with^mt  a  peer;   and  ; 

Si'lf— 

I  d  ire  uv(»w  *mong  snch  none  follows 
With  liOarLicr  glct;  than  I  do. 

Wiffl  Churi 
That  wuuld  gain^^y  yon,  madam  \ 

Con.  (curtttping).  Whs 
To  buck  ihf  liyiuii  »t4»i»d  that  cbillengi 
The  wind  fur  j»pe«rdl — eeems  n^kllva 
air 

Than  caith! — whose  bnnlen  only  Um 

flrc ! 

Wbo>e  s«m1.  In  bis  task,  turns  lat 
ii[)ort! 

Who  uiukvs  your  pastime  hia!  I 
ni>w ! 

He  takes  away  my  breath!— lie  m 
real  1 

I  tuuch  not  c:irth — I  see   not— hei 
all 

Is  ecstasy  of  motion ! 

Wil(f.  Yoa 
I  see,  to  the  chase. 

Con.  I  am,  sir!  Then  the  lcap» — 
To  si'P  the  saucy  barri<  r,  and  ki  <nr 
Iho  nicltlo  that  can  clear  it!  TIm 
time 

To  prt«ve  you  master  of  the  min^ifft^  t 
Yon  keep  him  well  toeether  for  a  apM 
Both  horse  and  rider  braced  as  j« 
one, 

Scannfnf?  the  distance;  then  y<m  | 

rein. 

And  let  him  fly  at  it,  and  o'er  ho  gOiS, 
Light  as  a  bird  on  wing. 

,  Wild.  Twemal 
I  see,  that  tnrne  1  yon,  madam. 

Con,  (cur/sying).  8ir,  jos 

And  then  the  hounds,  sir.  Notkii 
mire 

Beyond   the  running  of   th«  «i] 
paek— 
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Hm   tndoing   ererythlng.    Keen  on  the 
Bcentl 

At  fknlt,  none   losing  heart,  bat  all  at 
work  I 

None  leaving  bis  taak  to  another.— Away 
they  go! 

How  cloee  they  keep  together  I— "What  a 
pack  I 

Nor  tarn,  nor  ditch,  nor  stream  divides 
them  as 

They    moved  with  one    intelligence,  act, 
will. 

And  then  the  concert  they  keep  up. 

PTi  WL  You  describe 

The  huntsman's  pastime  to  the  life. 

Con,  I  love  it ! 

To  wood  and  glen,  hnralet  and  town,  It  is 
A  langhlng  holiday!— not  a  hlil-tup 
Lat's   there  allTe!    footuien  with  horse- 
men vie, 

AH  eaith'A  astir,  ronsed  with  the  revelry 
Of  vigour,  health,  and  joy !— Each  face  is 
then 

Its  nfigbbour's  glass,  where  gladnera  sees 
liaelX. 

And  at  the  bright  reflection   grows  more 
glad! 

Breaks  into    tenfold   mirth!    laughs  like 
a  child  I 

Would  make  a  gift  of  its  heart,  it  is  so 
free! 

Wonld  scarce   accept  a  kingdom,   'tis  so 
rich! 

Fhakei  hands  with  all,  and  vows  it  never 
knew 

That  life  was  life  before  1 

WiUL  Nay,  ever}'  way 

You  do  fair  Justice,  lady,  to  the  chase. 
Bat  luioies  change. 
I  have  quite  given  o'er  the  chase. 

Con.   You  say  not  so ! 

WHd.  Forsworn  indeed  the  sportsman's  life, 
and  grown. 
As  yim  may  partly  see,  town-jrentleman. 
In  short,   Pve  taken  another  thought  of 

life- 
Become  another  man ! 

Con^  The  cause,  I  pray  ? 

Wild,   The  cause  of  causes,  lady. 
For  your  frank  bearing  merits  like  return. 
1  that  pursued  the  game,  am  caught  my- 
self 

In  chase  I  neyer  dreamt  oC  {Goc«  out. 

Con.  He  in  in  love  I 

'Wildrake*8  in  love  I    Thai  keeps  the  youth  in 
town, 

Tum^hlm  from  sportsman  to  town-gentle- 
mln. 

I  never  dreamed  that  he  would  fall  in  lore. 
In  love  with  whom?— lUi  find  the  vixen 
out! 

What  right  has  she  to  set  her  cap  at  him  ? 
I  warrant  her  a  forward,  artful  minx  I 
\  I  hate  him  worse  than  ever.   I'll  do  all 
I  can  to  spoil  the  match.  He'll  never  mar- 

Snre^e  will  never  marry !  He  will  have 
If  ore  sense  than  that— 

Hy  temples  throb  and  shoot— I  am  cold  and 
hot. 

Were  he  to  marry,  there  would  be  an  end 

To  neighbour  Constance — neighbour  Wildrake 

—why, 
I  sbonld  not  know  myselC 

SnUr  Textewobth. 

Dear  Master  True  worth. 
What  think  you !  neighbour  Wildrake  Is  in 
lovel 


In  love !— would  you  believe  It,  Master  True- 
worth  ? 

Ne'er  heed  my  dress  and  looks,  but  answer 
ine. 

Know'st  thou  of  any  lady  he  has  seen 
That's  like  to  cozen  him  ? 

Tni^.  I  am  not  sure — 

We  talked  to-day  about  the  Widow  Green. 

Con.   Her  that  my  lather  Ikncies.— Let  him 
wed  her, 

Marry    her    to-morrow— if    he    will,  to- 
night. 

I  can't  eparo  neighbour  Wildrako— neighbour 
Wil,fo»ke. 

Although  I  would  not  marry  him  myself, 
I  could  not  boar  th.it  oihcr  married  him! 
Oo  to  niy  fathor— 'lis  a  proper  match  I 
He  has  my  leave!    He's  welcome  to  bring 
home 

The  Widow  Green.     IH  give  up  house  and 
all! 

She  w<»uld  be  mad  to  marry  neighbour  Wild- 
rake; 

He  wunld  wear  out  her  patience — plague  her 
to  death, 

As  ho  dues  me.   8he  must  not  marry  hiin. 

ITheygoouV 

AVe  doabt  if  the  chase  was  ever 
better  or  more  poetically  described 
than  it  is  here ;  and  if  space  per- 
mitted, we  would  willinj^ly  con- 
tinue our  quotation  into  the  next 
dialogue  between  Wildrake  and 
this  very  agreeable  young  terma- 
gant. 

The  reader  will  have  remarked 
that  Sheridan  Knowles  occasionally 
mnrs  his  dialogue  by  inversions  and 
elisions  made  to  humour  the  blank 
verse : — 

"Firrtof  all 
Must  needs  my  daughter  marry.    See  I 

not 

A  'hope  of  that.    She  nought  affects  the 

AYe  have  awkward  expressions  like 
this — 

When  enters  she 
A  drawing-room." 

"  Forbid  it  end  in  death.'* 

**  I  should  not  wonder  thought  yon  I  was 

jealou*." 

He  knows  not  how  to  make  an  arm 
Befits  a  lady  lean  upon.** 

8uoh  inversions  and  contractions  as 
these — departing,  as  they  do,  from 
the  usnal  form  of  speech — should 
be  manifestly  avoided  in  composi- 
tions ]vhich  aim  at  conversational 
ease.  Even  in  the  gravest  poetiy 
it  is  DOW  the  tendency  of  our  best 
writers  to  banish  such  forms  of  ex- 
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pression  as  would  not  be  tolerated 
in  prose.  It  must  be  regarded, 
therefore,  as  a  carelessness  on  the 
part  of  onr  author  that  he  did  not 
make  the  effort  to  sustain  his  verse 
without  having  recourse  to  these 
contortions  of  speech.  He  was  in 
this  respect  behind  his  contempo- 
raires.  Shall  we  be  told  here  that 
he  purposely  avoided  the  study  of 
his  contemporaries?  We  hope  not. 
To  the  edition  of  his  Dramas  which 
ia  lying  before  us  there  is  prefixed 
about  a  page  and  a  half  of  bio- 
graphy, and  in  that  page  and  a  half 
room  is  found  for  the  following 
egregious  absurdity:  "It  Is  true, 
that  with  the  classics  of  his  own 
country  he  was  little  acquainted, 
as,  from  the  moment  that  he  be- 
came ambitious  of  authorship,  he 
designedly  abstained  from  reading 
them,  lest  he  should  be  guilty  of 
plagiarism.^'  Heard  any  one  the 
like  of  that  I  I  We  cannot  believe 
it  of  any  sane  man  that  he  would 
systematically  stint  and  starve  his 
own  mind  to  preserve  its  original- 
ity !  Our  explanation  is,  that  Sheri- 
dan Enowles  must  have  some  day 
made  a  foolish  speech,  which  was 
exaggerated  by  a  foolish  reporter 
into  this  remarkably  idiotic  resolu- 
tion. If  he  really  did  abstain  from 
reading  the  best  poets  of  his  age 
or  ef  his  country  for  the  sake  of 
preserving  his  own  originality,  it 
was  a  most  unfortunate  sacrifice, 
and  founded  on  a  singular  self- 
delusion.  Never  was  a  writer  that 
bad  so  little  originality  to  preserve. 
In  writing  for  the  stage  he  con- 
stantly employs — and,  we  suppose, 
very  excusably — ^all  the  old  re- 
sources which  time  and  experience 
had  sanctioned,  and  which  the  lite- 
rature of  the  stage  placed  at  his 
disposal.  His  plots  and  his  diarac- 
ters  are  of  the  conventional  or  tra- 
ditional type.  What  ma^  be  called 
his  own  was  an  honest  iervour  and 
tenderness  of  heart  that  occasion- 
ally found  scope  to  express  itselfl 
As  an  artist,  he  writes  and  he  de- 
signs in  the  very  spirit  of  an  imi- 
tator. 

Sheridan  Knowlea  has  been  Jast- 


]y  praised  for  the  propriety  and 
decorum  of  his  plays.  Yet  as  the 
English  public  does  not  tolerate  at 
present  any  flagrant  grossness  on 
the  stage,  it  is  but  a  sli  ht  com- 
mendation for  any  individual  dra- 
matist that  he  has  not  offended  in 
this  respect.  It  is  a  somewhat  better 
title  to  our  praise  that  he  never, 
so  far  as  we  are  aware,  enlists  our 
sympathies  in  favour  of  romantic 
villains,  or  throws  his  ridicule  up- 
on good-natured  and  worthy  men. 
He  has  always  some  honc^  par- 
pose,  though  he  may  carry  it  for- 
ward in  a  blundering  fashion.  It 
would  be  affectation,  however,  if 
we  attributed  much  importance  to 
the  passing  applause  or  moment- 
ary laughter  that  is  excited  in  the 
theatre.  The  iDflaence  of  the  stage 
on  the  moral  education  of  English- 
men is  reduced  to  its  least  possible 
quantity.  What  books  a  man  reads 
— this  decides  his  culture,  so  far  as 
he  is  open  to  further  culture,  and 
is  not  the  fixed  product  of  hb  so- 
cial position,  of  his  birth  and  pa- 
rentage. We  go  to  the  theatre  to 
be  amused;  and  so  distinct  is  this 
purpose,  that  we  never  think  of  in- 
truding into  real  life  any  lesson 
learnt  upon  the  stage.  In' fact,  we 
learn  no  lesson  there,  because  we 
have  other  schoolmasters.  We  un- 
derstand that  we  go  to  be  amused 
only;  and  so  long  as  the  sentiment 
of  delicacy  is  not  injured — the  only 
sentiment  that  is  exposed  to  much 
danger — we  need  be  under  no  great 
concern  about  the  moral  influence  of 
the  stage.  If,  indeed,  there  is  any 
part  of  onr  population  who  do  not 
read  and  who  do  vritness  plays,  oor 
remarks  will  not  apply  to  them.  To 
them  the  stage  may  be  a  good  or  a 
bad  instructor. 

We  cannot  but  rank  amongst  the 
good  qualities  of  Sheridan  Ejio  cries 
the  industry  and  perseverance  that 
carried  him  through  these  uxteen 
plajs.  At  this  time  of  day  it  moat 
need  a  stout  heart  and  a  strong  will 
to  bear  a  man  tlirough  the  five- act 
tragedy.  There  was  much  tcori  in 
our  author.  Fancy  the  despair  thai 
would  fall  upon  any  ordinaiy  mor- 
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tal  if  be  were  told  that  be  mnst  (to 
back  to  good  King  Alfred,  and  take 
bim  by  the  band,  and  conduct  him 
maufally  throngh  the  five  acta  of 
AO  bistorioal  drama ;  nut  forgetting, 
of  course,  the  old  woman  and  her 
eakes  1  Bnt  this  feat  Sheridan 
Knowles  aocomplisbes :  snch  energy 
tiiere  is  in  bim,  and  withal  snoh 
bappy  persnosion  that  be  is  work- 
ing witli  a  purpose.  The  very  title 
ud  dedioatfon  of  bis  play  strike 
ns  as  obaracteristio  of  tlie  man.  The 
play  is  called  ^  Alfred  the  Great,  or 
the  Patriotic  King,'  and  it  is  dedi- 
eated  to     His  Most  Gracloof)  Ma- 

Sity  WilHam  the  Fonrth,  a  Patriot 
ouarch  ;  destined,  with  the  bless- 
ing of  Gik],  to  restore  tbe  dilapi- 
dated fabric  of  bis  country's  pros- 
perity, and  to  rescue  a  devoted 
people  from  tbe  rava<;es  of  the  worst 
of  invaders — Corruption."  Ue, 
Sheridan  Knowlea,  standing  on  the 
boards  of  Drury  Lane,  looks  over 
to  tbe  two  Houses  of  Parliament^ 
basiod  at  tbe  time  with  tbe  Re- 


form Bill,  and  be,  too,  with  bis 
*  Alfred  the  Great,'  will  assist  in  re- 
generating the  English  nation.  Our 
earnest  playwright  finds  that  bis 
bistorical  drama  gives  him  a  fit  op- 
portunity for  introducing  tbe  reign- 
mj?  monarch  before  his  peo|»le. 
When  good  King  Alfred  has  played 
his  part  on  tbe  stage,  and  tbe  cur- 
tain hfiA  descended,  then  is  good 
King  William  the  Fourth  led  be- 
fore the  faot-lights  to  receive  bis 
share  of  the  plaudits.  Does  not 
one  detect  here  tbe  same  sort  of 
blundering  earnestness  which,  at  a 
later  time,  carried  bim,  band  over 
bead,  into  controversy — renovating 
the  religious  world  with  his  *  Idol 
demolished  by  its  own  Priest*  ? 
Peace  be  with  him  I  Etiruestly, 
vigorously,  not  altogether  unsnc- 
oessfiilly,  did  our  dramatist  work  at 
bis  calling.  If  we  cannot  crown 
bim  with  immortal  laurel,  we  part 
from  him  with  kindly  thongbts, 
and  honest  respect  to  his  me- 
mory. 
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Italy  has  do  class  of  people 
who  amase  their  leisure  by  read- 
injr.  There  are  not  in  that  ooontry, 
as  in  oors,  the  countless  thousands 
who  rely  upon  books  for  their  chief 
resources,  and  whose  conversation 
depends  upon  the  passing  interest 
tiiat  the  last  publication  creates. 
There  are,  unfortunately,  no  Mr. 
Miidies;  and  such  a  sensation  as 
we  have  seen  excited  in  England 
by  Mr.  Kinglake's  History  of  the 
Crimean  War,  would  be  a  rank  im- 
possibility in  the  peninsula.  What 
is  called  society in  any  Italian 
city  takes  no  interest  in  literature, 
even  in  the  lighte^st  form.  A  book 
is  never  alluded  to  ;  and  to  venture 
on  the  criticism  of  an  author  who 
was  attracting  the  attention  of 
France  or  England,  would  most 
assuredly  be  regarded  as  an  act  of 
pedantry.  The  climate  has  much 
to  say  to  this.  There  is  an  enerva- 
tion in  heat,  and  an  exhaustion  in 
perpetual  sunshine,  which  makes 
every  occupation  a  labour.  An  Ital- 
ian, besides,  is  not,  like  a  French- 
man, a  seeker  after  strong  sensa- 
tions. What  he  prizes  most  is  a 
quiet  unbroken  indolence — a  state 
of  being  in  which  no  call  is  made 
upon  him.  To  act,  or  to  think, 
with  him  is  a  fatigue  I  It  is  polite- 
ness to  leave  him  free  to  follow  his 
own  mode  of  life,  and  the  cere- 
mony which  provides  something  for 
his  entertainment  is  almost  always 
irksome  and  unpleasant. 

Alphouse  Karr  says  somewhere, 
very  wittily,  that  the  pleasure  qf 
the  masquerade  is  lost  to  the  pre- 
sent generation  by  looking  abroad 
on  lite  and  seeing  the  travesties 
which  go  on  in  the  great  world 
around  them !  Who  cares  for  the 
transfonnatious  of  Harlequin  and 
Columbine  when  he  sees  certain 
Emperors  and  Empresses  ?  What 
changes  can  equal  those  in  the 
condition  of  some  of  our  railroad 
magnates?  Stroll  down  Rotten 
Row,  drive  in  the  Bois  de  Bou- 


logne, and  you  will  find  that  i 
masked  bail  afterwards  is  die  rerj 
extreme  of  bathos  I  It  is  in  thu 
sense,  perhaps,  the  Italian  tum 
away  from  fiction,  and  amata 
himself  with  the  play  of  passioi 
and  the  conflicts  of  ambitkn 
which  go  on  in  real  life.  He  ii 
essentially  a  dream^rr;  and  in  thii 
way,  perhaps,  he  needs  the  sugget 
tive  stimulant  of  other  men'a  imft 
ginations  in  a  lesR  degree  than  om 
colder  and  more  practical  northen 
natures.  But,  besides  thi's  thi 
amusement  which  our  novel-retd 
ing  population  at  home  derives  iron 
the  ingenious  development  of  m> 
tives  in  a  cleverly  constructed  story, 
an  Italian  obtains  by  watching,  win 
a  subtlety  all  his  own,  the  play  oi 
passion  in  the  world  around  him 
He  needs  no  descriptive  power  tc 
heighten  the  interest ;  he  wants  IK 
aid  from  without  to  teU  him  that  thli 
is  but  a  deception,  and  that  other  h 
only  a  counterfeit.  He  can  discovei 
all  for  himself.  It  is  true,  his  intense 
acuteness  will  occasionally  mislesc 
him,  his  passion  for  seeing  mon 
in  everything  than  there  is  in  ii 
will  often  betray  him  into  error 
but  his  pleasure  in  the  pursuit  oA 
motives  is  never  damped  by  thi 
sense  of  failure.  And  so  long  as  ao^ 
casualty  is  within  the  limits  of  i 
fair  possibility  he  likes  to  entertak 
it,  and  is  not  in  the  least  discou- 
raged if  it  be  eventually  disproven 
In  that  strange  conflict  that  goei 
on  between  his  credulity  and  iucr» 
dulity,  he  finds  an  exercise  for  iO' 
genuiiy  far  more  exciting  than  it 
mere  reading  ;  and,  last  of  all,  then 
never  was  a  people  in  the  world 
who  like  to  live  with  the  same  mo 
notony  as  Italians.  To  make  Toes' 
day  like  Monday,  and  Wednesday 
a  true  copy  of  Tuesday,  is  the  per 
fection  of  existence.  To  be  at  tiM 
Cal6,  at  the  Pincion,  at  the  Corso 
or  the  Coscini,  at  exactly  the  sam 
hour  of  every  day ;  to  see  the  sami 
faces,  and  say  the  same  things;  U 
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meet  at  the  theatre,  nnd  finish  the 
(lay  with  the  same  at^i^ocUtions  that 
closed  the  one  that  preceded  it — 
these  are  all  that  he  asks  of  Fate. 

The  grave  and  thoughttul  heads 
of  Italy  do  not  form  a  class. 
The  J  are  sprinkled  here  and  there 
throughout  the  different  cities,  and 
do  nut  even  constitute  a  circle  in 
any  of  them.  There  are  no  great 
houses  in  Italy,  as  we  see  in  Eng- 
land and  in  France,  where  the  per- 
sons of  influence  and  cuusiilcration 
congregate;  and  thus  there  is  nut 
aoy  standard  of  what  society  might 
become,  when  its  tone  was  ele- 
vated hy  knowledge  and  adorned 
by  genius. 

If  reading,  therefore,  forms  very 
little  of  the  requirements  of  Italiuo 
Ufe,  writing  must  still  less ;  and  the 
consequence  is,  authors  as  a  class 
do  not  exist.  A  ntw  edition  of 
'Dante,  with  a  Commentary  by 
Profeasor  Somebody ;  *  an  *  Orlando 
Furioso,  for  the  use  of  young  per- 
sons'— are  about  the  extent  of  what 
a  publisher's  circular  could  compass, 
except  we  include  a  translation  of 
a  romance  by  Dumas,  or  the  *  Miscr- 
ables '  of  Victor  Ilugo. 

Even  the  feuiUeton^  as  we  see  it 
in  the  French  papers,  has  nt^t  found 
its  way  into  Italy.  In  fact,  as  a 
witty  Parisian  said,  the  'Italians 
are  too  visionary  to  he  practical, 
and  too  practical  to  be  visionary.'' 

The  blended  romance  and  real- 
ity which  runs  through  Italian  life 
tinctures  Italian  thought.  The 
theory  must  have  some  truth  and 
some  fiction  about  it,  that  is  to 
interest  them;  at  least,  there  m\\>i 
be  that  much  of  fact  that  excludes 
the  notion  of  mere  invention,  and 
on  that  basis  any  possible  super- 
structure may  be  rai&ed. 

To  this  taste — for  it  is  a  taste — 
is  ascribable  the  interest  taken  by 
a  Don-reading  public  in  such  docu- 
ments as  display  the  secret  history 
of  their  own  times.  Those  records 
of  the  state  affairs  of  Milan  and 
Modena,  which  formed  a  part  of 
M.  Goalterio's  IIi6tt)ry,  and  of  Fa- 
rim*d  pamphlet,  wtre  eagerly  read; 
and  even  Akxandre  Dumas^  whose 


accuracy  many  would  not  deem 
above  suspicion,  has  made  the 
police  papers  of  Naples  the  chief 
basis  of  his  *  History  of  the  Rule  of 
the  Bourbon?.' 

A  Florentine  lawyer,  M.  Achille 
Gcnnarelli,  has  contributed  his 
sliare,  within  the  last  few  days,  to 
this  species  of  literature,  by  a  volume 
entitled  *Epibtolario  PoHtico  Tos- 
cano,'  being  a  collection  of  L'ttors 
and  other  documents,  serving  to 
illustrate  the  history  of  Tuscany  at 
the  period  of  the  Grand -Ducal  re- 
st^)ration,  and  subsequently  to  that 
event — the  writers  being  the  Pope, 
the  King  of  Na[>)es,  the  Grand  Duke, 
the  Grand  Duchess,  the  Cardinal 
Antonelli,  Deniidoff^  General  do 
Laugier,  Gaerrazzi,  Salvagnoli,  Gio- 
berti,  Ilidolli,  Montenelli,  and  vari- 
ous others  ot  scarcely  less  celebrity. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  the 
names  of  the  writers  were  suUicieut 
guarantees  for  a  good  deal  that 
would  serve  to  illustrate  the  period, 
clear  up  certain  d(jubtful  points, 
and,  at  all  events,  give  some  amus- 
ing glimpses  of  the  inner  lite  of 
those  who  wrote  in  all  the  fearless- 
ness of  familiar  intercourse.  In  ail 
these  we  are  lamentably  disapi joint- 
ed. The  letters  have  not,  except 
in  one  instance,  even  tlio  small 
merit  of  individualizing  the  writer, 
and  the  prosy  lucubrations  of  Prince  • 
Demidoff  might  be  easily  taken  tor 
the  dreary  loyalty  of  M.  Balda^ser- 
oni! 

The  one  exception  is  that  of  the 
Grand  Duchess  of  Tuscany,  wi»o 
writes  with  a  total  f*»r,;eji'ulnes3  of 
punctuation,  and  a  hearty  contempt 
tor  graminsr.  In  her  intemperate 
haste  to  hurl  some  harsh  vulgarism 
at  an  opponent,  she  is  arrested  by  no 
comma  nor  colon;  and  she  slangs 
her  enemies  with  a  vigour  that  is 
not  to  be  dilnted  by  orthogr.tphy ; 
and  with  all  these  she  is  perhaps 
the  oidy  writer  of  the  number 
who  advances  a  new  or  a  striking 
thought,  or  evinces  oven  a  shadow 
of  political  foresigljt. 

All  her  solecisms  in  grammar 
and  all  her  violations  uf  construe- 
tion,  are,  however,  inlinitcly  prefer- 
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able  to  the  grora  outrages  on  good 
taste,  the  puerile  affectation?,  and 
the  school  -  theme  commonplaces 
which  occur  amongst  the  other 
writers*. 

Imagine  a  general — the  general- 
in-chief  of  the  Grand  Doke'a  army 
— a  man  intrnsted  with  the  task  of 
restoring  the  monarchy,  and  replac- 
ing his  Prince  on  the  throne,  com- 
mencing one  of  his  letters  with  the 
following  profound  observation : 

"  Royal  Uigiixess, — 

"Life  is  a  road  beset  witli  roses 
and  thorns  1 " 

He  wrote,  too,  at  a  very  eventful 
moment.  His  Prince  was  in  exile, 
while  he  himself,  placed  at  the 
head  of  a  considerable  force,  had 
moved  down  to  a  much-disturbed 
district,  near  Pietra  Santa,  to  re- 
press tlie  insurrectionary  movement 
in  that  direction,  amd  snstain  the 
hopes  of  those  who  yet  held  to  the 
House  of  Lorraine. 

The  mention  of  General  de  Lau- 
gier  suggests  to  us  an  incident  for 
whose  authenticity  we  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  vouch,  and  which  is  one 
amongst  the  many  unhappy  illustra- 
tions of  the  want  of  zeal,  capacity, 
and  fidelity  of  those  who  served 
the  late  princes  of  Italy,  and  to 
whose  deficient  loyalty  and  defec- 
tive courage  the  downfall  of  those 
dynasties  is  far  more  ascribable 
than  to  all  the  craft  of  Count  Ca- 
vour,  and  all  the  gallantry  of  Gari- 
baldi. When  Getjeral  de  Laugier's 
army  moved  down  on  Pietra  Santa, 
comprising  a  force  of  upwards  of 
three  thousand  infantry,  several 
pquadrons  of  horse,  and  four  bat- 
teries of  artillery,  they  were  all  that 
represented  the  army  of  the  sove- 
reign. There  had  been  much  bri- 
bery, much  disaffection,  and  much 
desertion,  but  De  Laugier's  men 
were  regarded  as  faithful  and  true, 
and  De  Langier  himself  bad  the 
repute  of  a  soldier  trained  in  the 
wars  of  the  First  Empire,  an  able 
and  a  loyal  man. 

Whether  from  fhiud,  or  from  mo- 
tives adverse  to  the  Grand -Ducal 
cause,  ctrtain  it  is  the  supplies 


requisite  for  bis  fbroe  were  not 
forthcoming:  no    requisitions  for 

food  or  necessaries  were  seni  for- 
ward to  the  various  authorities  of 
the  villages  and  towns  they  passed 
through ;  and  money  was  totally 
wanting.  The  General  represented 
the  sad  and  critical  position  in 
which  he  stood  ;  indeed,  in  the  very 
letter  which  commences  with  the 
novel  figure  we  have  quoted,  he 
says:  "1  have  no  authority;  none 
trust,  none  believe  me.  I  am  in 
want  of  everything,  and  none  come 
forward  to  assist  us." 

Fl<»rence  and  indeed  Tuscany 
generally,  was  then  in  the  hands  of 
Guerrazzi.  This  man,  an  advocate 
and  author,  but,  still  more  than 
either,  an  agitator  by  profession, 
had  been  a  minister  of  the  Grand 
Duke  up  to  the  moment  of  bis  flight 
from  Sienna;  and  he  now  assumed 
the  power  of  a  dictator,  removed 
the  Grand -Ducal  arms  from  the 
various  public  edifices,  declared  the 
dynasty  fallen,  and  proclaimed  a 
republic. 

The  English  Cabinet  of  the  day, 
naturally  preferring  even  the  sem- 
blance of  law  and  order  to  a  period 
of  anarchy,  directed  the  Minister 
who  represented  Great  Britain  in 
Tuscany  to  hold  certain  relations 
with  Guerrazzi;  a  measure  which  not 
im[)r()bably  retarded  the  downward 
tendencies  of  the  revolutionary 
party.  Guerrazzi  was  liimself  not 
indisposed  to  make  terms  for  the 
recall  of  his  former  master.  He 
was,  however,  closely  watched,  and 
especially  by  his  colleague  in  the 
government,  Montanelli,  a  man  of 
great  energ}^,  and  certainly  honest. 
To  what  extent,  if  any,  Guerrazzi 
lent  himself  to  the  plan  Is  not 
yet  known;  but  it  was  during  his 
absence  from  Florence,  on  a  mission 
to  proclaim  the  Lunigiana — a  por- 
tion of  territory  wrested  from  Jfo- 
"dena — a  part  of  Tuscany,  Ujat  the 
English  Minister  resolved  to  made 
an  eflTort  to  restore  the  Grand  Duke. 
The  first  step  was  naturally  to  com- 
municate with  De  Laugier,  to 
assure  him  that  he  should  be  freely 
supplied  with  whatever  he  needed; 
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Q-Derrazzi  was  feasting — oaptnre  the 
leader,  and  carry  bim  off  into  Sar- 
dinia ;  after  which  the  Grand  Duke 
might  be  proclaimed  with  the  full- 
est assurance  of  success.  The  scheme, 
if  apparently  bold,  was  not  a  diffi- 
cult one.  The  Guerrazzi  party  were 
mere  rabble — they  had  drunk  to 
excess,  and  it  was  more  than  likely 
would  not  make  a  long  resistance. 

D/  Laugier  fully  concurred  in 
thinking  that,  if  the  attempt  could 
be  made  successfully,  the  restora- 
tion was  certain ;  but  nothing  could 
induce  him  to  believe  the  plan  feasi- 
ble :  all  entreaties,  all  persuasions 
failed  ;  and  it  was  not  without  a 
sense  of  indignant  disappointment  the 
Englishman  turned  away  from  one 
who  had  it  in  his  power  to  win  fame 
and  credit,  but  who  would  not  en- 
oouFiter  a  peril  for  their  sake,  nor  re- 
sign his  personal  safety  for  a  cause 
which,  while  he  spoke  of  it,  drew 
tears  from  his  eyes,  and  made  his 
checks  tremble  with  emotion. 

He  could  talk  eloquently  and 
impassionedly  over  tlie  cruel  wrongs 
inflicted  on  his  Sovereign  ;  he  could 
inveigh  ably  against  the  false  trai- 
tors who  betrayed  him ;  but  none  of 
his  indignation  took  a  practical 
turn  ;  and,  in  fact,  he  was,  as  he 
said  of  the  populace,  "  profuse  ()f 
good  wishes,  but  nothing  else."  It 
is  in  the  memory  of  all  how  and 
in  what  manner  the  restoration  of 
the  Grand  Duke  was  effected  ;  but 
the  details  by  which  tiie  Austrian 
contingent  was  implored,  exhibit  the 
sovereign  himself  and  his  advisers 
in  a  most  pitiable  aspect.  In  fact, 
but  one  thought  found  place  in  the 
Grand-Ducal  mind — how  to  assure 
his  personal  safety.  "  Who  is  to 
take  care  of  me?"  was  ever  upper- 
most in  his  thoughts,  and  the  idea  of 
venturing  to  return  to  his  own 
capital  without  an  Austrian  escort 
appeared  unendurable.  In  a  very 
striking  contnist  to  this  terror  ai'e 
the  letters  of  the  Grand  Duchess. 
She  seems  from  the  very  first  to 
have  calculated  all  the  evils  of  an 
army  of  occupation — the  impolicy, 
the  cost,  and  the  an{)Oi>ularity. 
That   the   Austrians   should  have 


oome  in  without  waitiog  for  a  for- 
mal demand  from  the  Grand  Dake, 
she  very  acutely  shows,  would  b« 
a  very  important  advantage  to  tlit 
Tuscan  Government ;  but  she  also 
points  out  the  necessity  of  obviat- 
ing any  jealousy  that  might  arise 
amongst  the  protecting  Powers  of 
Austria,  Naples,  and  Piedmont,  and 
which  might  possibly  deprive  Tos- 
cany  of  aid  from  them  all ;  for,  as 
she  more  quaintly  than  clegaatly 
expresses  it  we  must  take  oare 
not  to  lose  both  the  G^at  and  the 
Cabbage." 

It  has  repeatedly  been  asserted 
that  had  the  Grand  Duke  but  li^i'ten- 
ed  to  the  mild  remonstrances  of  the 
Piedmontese  G«)vernment  and  tbe 
wise  counsels  of  Count  Cavour,  who 
never  ceased  to  press  upon  His  Royal 
Highness  the  extrame  importance 
of  a  close  alliance  with  the  Sardin- 
ian Government,  ho  would  never 
have  lust  his  throne.  But  we  ere 
certainly  at  liberty  to  withhold 
our  assent  to  this  assertion,  when 
wo  see  to  what  results  similar  coun- 
sels led  in  the  case  of  the  Neapolitan 
dynasty.  Al^tlie  arguments*,  all  the 
powertul  reasons  adduced  to  prew 
Tusciiny  into  a  close  alliance  with 
Piedmont,  were  afterwards  repeated 
— almost  in  the  very  same  worile— 
to  Naples.  In  fact,  the  corres- 
pondence would  seem  to  have  been 
withdrawn  from  the  ofHcial  pigeon- 
holes, with  a  mere  change  of  ad- 
dress to  give  it  currency.  But  the 
resemblance  between  the  two  cases 
goes  farther ;  fur  as  Cavour  had 
despatched  Garibaldi  on  bis  mis- 
sion to  Sicily  while  he  continued 
to  confer  and  consult  with  the 
Neapolitan  Envoy  at  Turin,  so,  in 
a  like  spirit,  he  accompanied  his 
friendly  remonstrances  to  the  Tus- 
can Court  by  an  organize<l  conspir- 
acy, destined  to  bribe  the  Govem- 
meiit  oificials  and  corrupt  tlie  army. 

It  is  aCsurd,  then,  to  go  on  assort- 
ing that  it  was  the  Grand  Duke's 
own  act  that  provoked  the  rnio  €d 
his  house.  He  was  neitlier  a  wise 
politician  nor  a  keen-witted  man. 
lie  knew  little  of  the  world — even 
of  that  small  world  of  which  he 
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was  the  coDtre;  bat  be  migbt  bave 
<k>ne  what  he  would — he  might 
haye  thrown  in  his  lot  with  Pied- 
mont, or  horled  a  defiaDoe  at  Aus- 
tria, or.  insulted  the  Pope — nothing 
would  bave  saved  him.  His  doom 
was  written  on  the  day  that  Cavour 
had  decided  on  a  great  kingdom  for 
hia  master. 

To  make  tlie  Grand  Duke  give 
himself  hia  own  checkmate  was  the 
craft  of  the  wily  statesman.  Nor 
with  snch  an  opponent  did  the  game 
call  for  any  high  exercise  of  skill. 
To  wring  from  him,  one  by  one, 
*  a  string  of  concessions,  and  cry 
*^Too  late"  over  each  as  he  yielded 
it,  was  the  sure  and  safe  tactic  by 
which  they  worked.  Angered  and 
insulted,  the  Prince  lost  patience 
it  last,  quitted  his  capital  and  his 
state,  and  never  returned  to  them  1 

We  see  in  these  transactions  the 
same  duplicity  that  never  left  Ca- 
vour in  every  political  emergency. 
When  La  Farina,  conviDced  that 
the  democratic  spirit  of  Italy  must 
be  summoned  in  the  event  of  a  war 
with  Austria,  infonned  Oavonr  by 
letter  of  the  formation  of  the  "  Na- 
tional Society" — a  sort  of  self  con- 
stituted parliament — Cavour  s  an- 
swer waa  this,  '*Go  on — only  re- 
member this,  that  if  I  am  attacked 
about  yoQ  by  the  diplomatists,  or 
questioned  in  the  Chamber,  Til 
deny  you  as  though  I  were  St.  Peter." 
That  some  at  least  of  the  great 
*  states  oi  Europe  regarded  the  con- 
duct of  Piedmont  at  this  epoch 
with  indignation,  is  easily  shown. 
"La  Pi^iiiont,''  said  the  French 
Emperor,  "nialgr^  nos  conseils, 
voutira  poursuivre  nne  politique 
d*agrandissement."  The  Neapolitan 
Envoy  at  SL  Petersburg  writes, — 
GortscbakolT  has  telegraphed  to 
Turio  the  profouml  indignation 
of  the  Emperor  at  the  steps  taken 
by  Piedmont.  He  asks  if  Gari- 
baldi sdll  wears  the  uniform  of  a 
general  in  the  royal  army?''  la 
another  place  it  is  said  the  Em- 
peror sent  for  M.  Saulf,  the  Sar* 
dinian  Envoy,  and  said,  ^*If  your 
master's  country  be  really  at  the 
meroy  of  the  democracy,  it  is  time 


for  the  other  states  of  the  Oonti- 
nent  to  consider  what  relations  can 
be  maintained  with  it."  He  added, 
*^that  it  was  the  geographical  po- 
sition of  Russia  alone  which  forced 
her  to  inactivity  to  repress  these 
enormities." 

Cavour's  answer  to  all  remon- 
strances on  this  subject  is  so  char- 
acteristic that  it  deserves  to  be 
quoted.  "What  right  have  you," 
asks  he,  "  to  inquire  why  we  have 
not  prevented  the  disembarkation 
of  the  Garibaldians,  so  long  as  th« 
whole  Neapolitan  fleet  has  failed 
to  do  so?" 

Terrified  at  last  by  the  demo- 
cratic feeling  Garibaldi's  expedition 
had  evoked,  France  intimated  to 
the  Turin  Cabinet  that  she  would 
insist  on  an  armistice  in  Sicily 
for  the  space  of  six  months.  Ca- 
vour delayed  his  reply  till  he  found 
means,  through  his  envoy  in  Lon- 
don, to  i)redisposo  Lord  Palmerston 
against  the  project;  and  then,  once 
assured  on  that  score,  wrote  back 
*^that  he  consented  to  the  armistice 
if  the  English  Cabinet  would  give  its 
concurrence." 

In  a  very  able  despatch  of  Ca- 
vour to  M.  Sauli,  the  Sardinian 
envoy  in  liussia,  we  have  a  very 
brief  but  graphic  picture  of  the 
condition  of  the  Neapolitan  king- 
dom, and  the  reasons  are  clearly 
stated  why  the  tas^k  of  conquering 
such  a  people  should  not  prove 
very  diflBonlt.  Might  not  the  enu- 
meration of  theiie  diaracteristics 
bave  served  a  double  purpose,  and 
shown  how  diHioult  it  must  be  to 
govern  them?  Was  not  every 
tacility  which  offered  itself  for  the 
subjugation,  a  reason  for  anticipat- 
ing how  difficult  it  would  be  to 
elevate  such  a  people  to  the  level 
of  free  institutions?  ^MIl  got, 
ill  gone,"  is  an  adage  that  has  its 
signification  even  iu  politics ;  and 
though  Count  Cavour  did  not  live 
to  witness,  he  fully  foresaw,  the 
embarrassment  attending  the  an- 
nexation of  the  South. 

As  a  specimen  of  Cavonr's  de- 
spatch-writing, a  short  extraot  will 
not  be  out  of  place 
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**  The  NeapoHtan  Government," 
writes  be,  is  in  a  very  strange 
position.  After  having  persisted, 
with  an  amount  of  obstinacy  un- 
exampled in  all  history,  in  a  coarse 
of  errors  which  has  drawn  down 
npon  it  universal  reprobation — 
after  having  repeatedly  refused  our 
alliance  on  the  grounds  of  a  great 
national  policy — now,  when  press- 
ed by  these  perils  of  its  own  mak- 
ing, it  tacks  suddenly  about^  and 
asks  for  our  friendship.  Under 
what  circumstances  is  the  demand 
made?  One-half  of  the  kingdom 
is  already  withdrawn  from  their  au- 
thority. In  the  otlier,  the  people, 
driven  desperate  by  tyranny  and 
the  infamies  of  a  vile  police,  re- 
fuse to  credit  the  offers  of  Liberal 
institutions,  reject  even  the  men 
of  character  who  address  them,  and 
wait  to  hear  the  cannon  of  the  *  re- 
action' thunder  through  the  streets 
of  Naples. 

"  To  overcome  this  miserable  dis- 
trust, to  fill  up  the  chasm  between 
the  people  and  the  throne,  it  is  that 
the  nation  have  entreat^  Victor 
Emmanuel  to  be  the  surety  to  them 
for  their  own  rulers ;  and  for  this 
have  they  called  upon  him  to  share 
with  them  that  glorious  popularity 
begotten  of  free  institutions,  and 
of  blood  freely  spilled  on  the  field 
of  battle! 

"  The  army  and  navy  both  hesi- 
tate between  fidelity  to  their  King 
and  the  imperative  call  to  rally 
round  their  country.  Of  the  troops 
opposed  to  Garibaldi  numbers  are 
daily  deserting ;  and  this  hero,  with 
a  mere  handful,  has  been  enabled 
to  accomplish  deeds  which  read 
actually  impossible. 

'^The  great  evil  of  ihe  Neapoli- 
tan Government  is  the  fotal  dis- 
credit into  which  it  has  fallen. 
£ven  unaided  by  Liberal  institu- 
tions, a  government  can  count  upon 
the  support  of  a  people  so  long  as  it 
represents  a  national  principle — so 
long  as  it  administers  the  laws  with 
justice  and  equity.  Under  theee 
simple  conditions  kings  never  lack 
soldiers  to  fight  for  them,  nor  alliefl 
to  support  them. 


^  When,  on  the  other  band,  the 
people  see,  at  the  moment  of  accord- 
ing to  them  Lil)eral  concessions, 
spectral  forms  issuing  from  their 
dungeons — when  they  behold  ao 
army  driven  to  mutiny  by  the 
&vours  heaped  upon  mercenaries- 
above  all,  when  the  soldiers  them- 
selves feel  that  for  generations  they 
have  never  been  led  against  other 
enemies  than  their  fellow-citizens — 
the  whole  edifice  crumbles,  not  for 
want  of  material  support,  bat  from 
the  utter  absence  of  every  ennobling 
sentiment  and  every  principle  ot 
morality. 

"  As  to  ourselves,  we  would,  if 
we  could,  impart  some  energy  to 
this  enervate  and  exhausted  mass, 
but  we  are  warned  by  the  danger 
that  must  ensue  from  such  an  insult 
to  national  sentiment. 

It  is  not  difi&cult,  it  is  even 
glorious,  to  embrace  one's  enemy  on 
the  field  of  battle ;  but  the  contest 
between  the  Governments  of  Sar- 
dinia and  Naples,  is  not  one  of  those 
combats  in  which  it  is  equally  glori- 
ous  to  come  out  the  oonquerea  or  the 
conqueror.'* 

This  despatch,  sent  to  the  Sar- 
dinian Envoy  at  8t  Petersburg, 
would  have  been  a  bold  and  honest 
declaration  of  the  writer's  views,  if 
it  were  not  that,  even  while  he 
wrote  it,  he  was  temporising  with 
the  Neapolitan  Envoy  at  Turin. 
To  give  time  for  the  enterprise  of 
Garibaldi — to  give  time  for  the 
working  of  that  republican  spirit 
which  he  was  first  to  employ  and 
then  to  crush — to  give  time  aSso  hr 
the  development  of  the  corruption 
of  a  bought-up  army  and  bribed 
fleet — Gavour  was  obliged  to  make 
a  case  for  the  vsrious  courts  of  Eu- 
rope, and  affect  to  submit  to  dip- 
lomacy what  was  being  tetUed  bj 
corruption. 

Ripe  and  rotten  as  that  same 
government  of  the  Bourbons  was, 
the  fruit  had  never  fallen  if  the  tree 
had  not  been  shaken.  None  knew 
this  better  than  Gavour.  The  mis- 
government  that  can  goad  one 
nation  to  revolt,  will,  wiUi  another 
people,  merely   breed  disoontenta, 
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treasons,  and  coosplracles.  Saoh 
were  the  NetpolitaDSL  They  were 
ill-roled  and  ill  to  rule ;  and  the  day 
has  oome  when  the  Northern  Italians 
baFe  to  witness  and  acknowleilge  that 
liberal  institutions  and  a  free  press  are 
not  magical  remedies  in  the  regenera- 
tioD  o(  a  people  1  They  ba^e  done  very 
little  with  the  Sonth  up  (o  this ;  and 
many  affirm  that  no  great  success  yet 
awaits  them  there. 

That  the  revolution,  so  to  say,  out- 
ran Cavoar,  is  now  abundantly  clear. 
Xot  alone  was  Garibaldi  more  success- 
ful, bot  more  rapidly  successful  than 
any  one  at  Turin  could  ever  have  ima- 
{dned.  From  the  day  that  the  great 
Buccaneer  entered  Naples,  the  game 
between  Mazzini  and  Cavour  began. 
Garibaldi,  full  of  triumph,  with  the 
whole  nation  at  his  back,  {proclaimed 
that  all  Itnly,  Venice  and  Rome  in- 
cluded, should  be  one,  under  Victor 
Emmanuel.  He  demanded,  however, 
that  the  whole  South  should  be  placed 
nnder  his  unlimited  dictation.  Cavour, 
who  saw  at  once  the  danger  of  such  a 
project,  refused.  It  was  an  act  of  im- 
mense courage  to  do  so ;  but  courage 
was  the  greatest  of  all  his  characteris- 
tics. He  knew  that^  if  he  yielded,  it 
would  be  to  place  the  monarchy  iu  the 
rear,  instead  of  in  the  van,  of  the  revo- 
lution, and  to  throw  the  whole  nation 
into  an  anarchy  that  would  alienate  all 
the  friendship  of  France  and  England, 
and  prove  the  triumph  of  the  Aus- 
trians. 

To  paralyse  the  schemes  of  Mazzini 
and  his  followers — to  arrest  the  impe- 
tuosity of  Garibaldi,  and  yet  not  dis- 
parsge  his  ardour  or  discredit  his  pa- 
triotirtm — to  prevent  a  collision  with 
the  French  troops  in  Kome,  or  a  too 
hasty  outbreak  of  war  with  Austria — 
fonned  the  troubled  web  which  occu- 
pied the  vast  mind  of  Count  Cavour. 
It  was  even  at  one  time  a  question  of 
hours.  **  If,"  wrote  he  to  Gualterio— 
•*  if  we  do  not  reach  the  Volturno  be- 
fore Garibaldi  arrives  at  La  Catolica, 
it  is  np  with  the  monarchy,  and  Italy 
falls  a  prey  to  tfie  revolution.'*  This 
h  the  secret  history  of  the  memorable 
march  into  Urabria,  the  battle  of  Cas- 
telfidardo,  and  the  capture  of  Ancona. 
They  were  necessities  imposed  by  the 


action  of  Garibaldi ;  and  but  for  this 
intervention,  the  Garibaldini  would 
have  crossed  bayonets  with  the  Freooh 
at  Rome,  and  the  whole  peninsula  been 
thrown  back  into  disorder  and  ruin. 

To  take  the  lead  of  the  revolution  in 
this  wise  was  most  subtle  policy,  and 
so  the  conquerors  at  Casteltidardo  em- 
braced the  victors  at  Palermo.  The 
great  ol^ect  was  gained  of  cementing 
a  friendship  between  the  army  and  the 
volunteers,  and  as  it  were  legalising  all 
that  had  been  effected  by  undisci[ilin- 
ed  and  irresponsible  valour. 

To  look  back  on  the  great  intelli- 
gence which  then  guided  Italy,  and  to 
glance  at  the  capacities  which  now  rule 
the  hour,  will  explain,  without  one 
word  of  comment,  how  the  past  was 
so  great  and  the  present  is  so  little. 
The  volume  we  have  just  alluded  to  is, 
with  all  its  idolatry,  not  more  than  Just 
as  regards  the  marvellous  aptitude 
Cavour  showed  for  governing  nnder 
dillicuUies ;  but  it  also  displays  what  is 
not  a  very  hopeful  sign,  that  the  nation 
for  whose  guidance  such  a  combina^ 
tion  of  qualities  is  required,  can  rarely 
expect  that  its  destinies  will  often  be 
committed  to  adequate  keeping; — ^in 
fact,  that  a  people  who  require  in  their 
ruler  the  wisdom  of  the  statesman,  the 
courage  of  the  soldier,  the  astuteness 
of  the  diplomatist,  and  the  subtle  dupli- 
city of  Macliiavelii,  will  not  always  see 
at  the  head  of  affairs  the  nuin  who 
realises  all  these  conditions. 

Cavour  did  so ;  but  when  will  come 
another  Cavour  ? 

A  moment  of  such  national  weak- 
ness— a  crisis  in  which  Italy  stands 
more  than  ever  in  need  of  those  who 
desire  her  welfare  and  understand  her 
difficulties — was  certainly  a  strange 
one  for  Lord  Russell  to  seize  upon  to 
displace  the  most  popular,  the  most 
able,  and  the  most  influential  minister 
who  ever  represented  our  country  in 
Italy. 

If  the  Government  and  Cabinet  to 
which  Lord  Russell  belongs  have 
reaped  any  credit  for  their  Italian  po- 
licy, it  is  to  Sir  James  Hudson  they 
owe  it.  If  the  Derby  Government 
were  safely  guided  in  their  dealings 
with  Turin — and,  be  it  remembered, 
the  difficult  negoUation  of  the  ^  Cag- 
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liari  ^  took  place  while  Lord  Malmes- 
bury  was  In  office— it  is  entirely  due 
to  the  good  sense  they  showed  in  re- 
taining Sir  James  Hudson  as  their 
Envoy  in  Sardinia. 

Tiiere  is  not  any  lack  of  high  ability 
and  business  capacity  amongst  the* 
men  who  make  diplomacy  their  career 
in  England  4  bnt  there  is  not  always 
the  same  certainty  of  finding  consum- 
mate tac^t  and  captivating  manners — 
the  polish  of  the  courtier  and  the  win- 
ning frankness  of  the  country  gentle- 
man. To  have  united  these  gifts  in  the 
highest  degree  with  a  buoyant  tem- 
perament and  a  most  ready  wit;  to 
nave  combined  them  with  the  more  so- 
lid qualities  of  Judgment,  foresight,  and 
caution ;  and  to  have  superadded  to  all 
a  knowledge  of  men — an  intense  ap- 
preciation of  their  motives,  their  ways, 
and  their  tendencies,  such  as  very  few 
students  of  the  world  could  pretend  to, 
— ^made  np  a  mass  of  qualities  which 
are  not  readily  replaced.  These  Sir 
James  Hudson  posi»es8ed ;  by  tlieir  ex- 
ercise be  succeeded  in  attaining  a 
position  not  alone  for  himself  in  Italy, 
but  for  whatever  was  English ;  giving 
his  own  gifts  as  gxiarantees,  and  teach- 
ing Italians  to  beheve  that  Englishman 
was  synonym  for  truthfulness,  honour, 
and  fair  dealing.  All  the  influence  of 
France  at  Turin — ^all  the  power  that 
came  backed  by  memories  of  Magenta 
and  Solferino— all  the  representations 
that  carried  with  them  the  will  of  one 
who  held  his  garrison  in  the  heart  of 


the  country — vfm  directed  by  the 
cotmsels  of  that  single  English  gentle- 
man, whose  part  was  neither  to 
threaten  nor  cajole,  bnt  to  convey  to 
the  Italian  Government  the  sentiments 
which  animated  his  own  country,  and 
the  feelings  of  approval  or  the  reverse 
with  which  England  watched  the 
course  of  Italian  event**.  To  have  had 
for  some  years  back  such  an  exponent 
of  our  national  feeling — ^to  feel  that 
we  have  been  for  such  a  term  repre- 
sented by  a  man  of  whom  "  we  are  all 
proud,"  is,  indeed,  a  great  satisfaction; 
and  all  who  know  Italy  will  be  ready 
to  declare  how  immeasurably  England 
has  gained  in  every  repute  of  straight- 
forwardness and  disinterested  dealing 
since  Sir  James  Hudson  has  repre- 
sented her  at  Turin. 

Italy  is  very  far  from  hehnf^  beyond 
the  casualties  of  fortune.  She  is  still 
amongst  the  shoals  and  the  narrows. 
Was  this  the  moment,  then,  <o  with- 
draw one  from  her  side  whose  expe- 
rience was  acquired  in  the  most  trying 
emergencies  of  her  fate,  and  close  to 
the  pilot  himself  that  weathered  the 
storm  ? 

There  is  certainly  no  Englishman 
who  possesses  one  tithe  of  Sir  James 
Hudson's  knowledge  of  Italy,  or  who 
has  UHcd  that  knowledge  less  in  the 
spirit  of  a  partisan,  or  more  with  the 
foresight  of  a  great  European  states- 
man. 

He  has  been  replaced  by  Mr. 

Elliot 
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HAKEOW 

As  700  ron  into  I^onclon  either 
by  the  Great  Western  or  North- 
Weetem  Railway,  you  can  hardly 
fail  to  notice  a  chnrch  spire  crown- 
ing a  hill,  not  very  lofty  in  itself, 
bat  looking  bo  from  its  command- 
iog  elevation  above  the  champaign 
country  roond  it.  That  is  Ilarrow- 
OQ-the-Hill,  Charles  the  Second's 
prECtlcal  realisation  of  the  idea  of 
t  **  cbarcli  visible,"  as  he  told  the 
divines  who  were  disputing  on  that 
point  in  his  royal  and  irreverent 
presence.  Upon  that  hill  his  nn- 
nappy  father  lingered,  escaping  in 
diagnise  from  Oxford,  and  took  his 
last  look  on  his  capital  before  he 
retamed  lo  it  as  a  prisoner ;  hesi- 
tating for  some  hoars  whether  he 
fihoald  not  yet  throw  himself  upon 
the  loyalty  of  his  citizens  of  London. 
The  tall  brick  buildings  forming  part 
of  tfie  group,  which,  with  the  chnrch, 
oecopy  tho  height,  are  the  school  and 
its  dependencies,  and  some  of  them 
have  stood  there  nearly  three  hun- 
dred years. 

The  antiquarian  will  not  give  yon 
any  very  satisfactory  history  of  the 
HtUe  village  itself,  which,  however, 
was  not  without  its  share  of  local 
celebrity  long  before  it  became  the 
seat  of  a  great  pnblio  school.  It 
appears  in  Domesday  as  Herges- 
said  to  mean  "  church  •ha'?  been 
Latinised  into  Herga^  and  in  later 
English  records  is  called  Harewe 
atte  Hnlle."  The  Welshman,  who 
holds  bis  own  to  be  tho  one  pri- 
meval language,  and  would  have 
laughed  ZadkieFs  crystal  spirits  to 
acorn  when  he  found  they  did  not 
speak  Welsh,  tells  you  that  the 
word  is  a  mere  corruption  of  the 
Saesneg  from  Ar  rkiw — "  on  the 
ridge."  The  place  seems  always  to 
have  borne  a  hijjh  ropntation  for 
healthiness.  In  1524,  William  Bol- 
ton, prior  of  St.  Bartholomew  the 
Great  in  Bmithfield,  hearing  that 
astronomers  foretold  the  speedy 
coming  of  a  seoond  deluge,  built 
himself  a  house  of  refuge  on  the 
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highest  ground  at  Harrow,  and 
victualled  it  for  two  months — rather 
a  short  allowance  under  the  circum- 
stances ;  whereupon  it  is  recorded 
that  many  of  all  ranks  followed  his 
example.  Its  ancient  manor-house 
was  long  a  favourite  residence  of  the 
archbishops  of  Canterbury.  There 
young  Thomas  Beckett  arrived  one 
evening,  to  enter  the  household  of 
Archbishop  Theobald,  as  an  aspir- 
ant to  holy  orders.  Putting  up  at 
a  hostelry  in  the  village,  the  old 
hostess  was  struck  with  his  personal 
appearance,  and  dreame<l  a  dream 
of  him,  in  which  it  seemed  that  he 
covered  the  church  with  his  vest- 
ments ;  which  her  husband  inter- 
preted to  show  that  he  should  some 
time  be  lord  of  that  church  and 
place.  He  was ;  and  spent  some  of 
his  last  days  there  in  great  hospitality, 
a  fortnight  before  his  murder. 

If  a  somewhat  vague  tradition 
is  to  be  trusted,  the  reputed  vir- 
tues of  certain  springs  in  the 
neighbourhood  were  the  remote 
cause  of  the  foundation  of  the 
great  school  ;  for  it  is  said  that 
John  Lyon,  yeoman,  of  the  hum- 
let  of  Preston,  in  the  parish  of 
Harrow,  found  the  first  source  of 
his  prosperous  fortunes  in  the  small 
pieces  of  money  thrown  by  gi  ateful 

f)ilgrims  into  a  healing  well  on  his 
ittle  estate.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
historical  fact  is,  that  the  said  John 
Lyon,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
when  grammar-scliools  became  a 
favourite  form  of  Alms-deed,  deter- 
mined to  set  one  up  in  his  native 
parish.  He  procured  his  charter 
from  the  Queen  in  1671 ;  by  which 
the  trustees  of  his  property  were 
constituted  a  body  corporate,  and 
he  was  empowered  to  draw  up 
statutes  for  the  government  of  his 
proposed  foundation.  But  these 
statutes,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
were  not  drawn  up,  nor  any  school 
established,  for  more  than  twenty 
Tears  afterwards.  In  1592,  two  years 
before  his  death,  Lyon  drew  up  a 
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^*  will  and  intent,"  in  wbich  he  em- 
bodied, in  very  minute  detail,  the 
orders,  statntes,  and  rules  for  his 
free  grammar-echool.  His  lands  in 
Harrow,  Alporton,  Preston,  Kii- 
burn,  and  Pad<lington,  were  oon- 
veyed,  af^r  the  decease  of  himself 
and  his  wife  Joau,  to  six  trustees, 
gentlemen  of  position  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, for  the  bnilding  of  a 
scboolhouse  and  payment  of  a  mas- 
ter and  usher,  and  certain  other 
local  charities,  especially  the  repair 
of  the  highroads  from  Harrow  and 
Edgware  to  London.  The  master 
was  to  be  a  M.A.,  and  to  have  for 
his  yearly  stipend  forty  marks 
(26,  ids.  4cl.),  with  an  additional 
five  marks  for  coal ;  the  usher,  who 
wns  to  be  not  nnder  the  degree  of 
a  Bachelor,  was  to  have  half  the 
amount  of  stipend,  with  the  same 
allowance  for  fuel.  Both  were  to 
be  unmarried  men,  and  both  were 
to  have  apartments  in  the  school 
building  ;  for  which  .  the  sum  of 
£300  (or  more  if  needed,  and  if  the 
estate  would  bear  it)  was  set  apart, 
in  case  it  should  not  have  been 
erected  in  the  founder's  own  life- 
time. 

Whatever  doubt  there  may  be  as 
to  the  intentions  of  other  founders 
of  village  grammar-schools,  it  is 
plain,  from  Lyon's  own  regula- 
tions, that  he  contemplated  for  his 
scholars  a  liberal  education.  Even 
the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Church 
Catechism,  which  all  in  the  school 
were  especially  taught,  were  to  be 
learnt  in  I^tin  as  soon  as  might  be ; 
and  Latin  only  was  to  bo  spoken, 
even  in  play-hours,  by  every  boy 
above  the  lowest  form.  If  Harrow 
boys  have  claimed  from  old  times 
to  be  rather  specially  "  gentlemen," 
tliere  is  something  in  the  spirit  of 
the  old  founder's  rules  which  al- 
most excuses  the  assumption.  Not 
only  does  he  provide  that  no  ori- 
ginal Harrovian  is  to  come  to  school 
"uncombed,  unwasheJ,  ragged,  or 
slovenly ; "  but  the  following, 
amongst  the  '^articles  to  be  recited 
to  them  that  bring  any  scholars  to 
be  received  into  the  school,"  show 
plainlv  that  his  foundation  was  not 
m tended  for  the  benefit  of  the  lower 


classes    of    hit  feUow-parishion- 

ers : — 

**  You  shall  find  your  child  sufficieot 
paper,  ink,  pena,  b<x>k8,  candles  for 
winter,  and  all  other  things  at  any  time 
requisite  and  oeceasary  for  the  niaiuten- 
ance  of  his  study. 

**  You  shall  allow  your  child  at  all 
times  bow-Bhalt,  bow-strings,  and  a 
bracer,  to  exercise  shooting. 

J' You  ehall  be  content  to  receive  yonr 
child  and  to  put  him  to  some  profitable 
occupation,  if,  after  one  yemra  experi- 
ence, he  shall  be  found  unapt  to  the 
learning  of  grammar.*' 

There  can  also  be  no  question  hot 
th^  the  fouuder  of  Harrow  School 
had  in  view  the  possibility  of  the 
extension  of  its  privileges  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  his  native  parish. 
His  most    sanguine    hopes  could 
hardly  have  foreshadowed  the  day 
when  it  should  be  thronged  by  Uie 
voung  aristocracy  of  all  England; 
but,  unlike  most  local  benefactors, 
he  inserted  in  his  deed  of  founda- 
tion a  special  clause,  which  stood 
the  school  in  good  stead  in  a  sub- 
sequent  litigation.     He  provitleil 
that  his  schoolmaster  might  receive 
"  over  and  above  the  youth  of  the 
parish,  so  many  foreigners  as  the 
whole  number  may  be  well  taught 
aud  applied,  and  the  place  can  con- 
veniently contain  by  the  judgment 
and  discretion  of  the  governors ; 
and  of  the  foreigners  he  may  take 
such  stipends  and  wages  as  he  mav 
get,  so  that  he  take  p»ns  with  au 
indifi'erently."      When,  therefore, 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  in  1810, 
gave  his  judgnaent  in  favour  of  the 
governors,  maintaining  the  present 
constitution  of  tlie  school,  he  wafe 
acting  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  founder's  bequest  An 
appeal  had  been  made  to  the  Court 
of  Chancery  by  certain  inhabitants 
of  Harrow,  setting  forth  that  the 
gratuitous  instruction  of  the  poor 
was  neglected  in  the  ooaunodioiis 
education  of  the  nob,**  and  that 
there  were  but  few  parish  aoholars 
because  there  were  "but  few  pari- 
shioners who   wish  to  give  tl>vir 
children  a  classical  edncatSon.**  Bat 
nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that 
the   education    which  John  Lvon 
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meant  to  provide  could  hardly  be 
called  instractfon  for  the  poor  in 
anjpense;  and  that  if  a  boy  were 
not  **ftpt  to  the  learning  of  gram- 
mar,"  he  wonid  have  desired  that 
his  parents  should  remove  him  from 
the  school,  and  pnt  him  to  the  loom 
or  the  plongb,  or  f?ome  snch  "  pn>- 
filable  occupation/*  as  soon  as  might 
be.  Bat  what  Lyon  did  intend,  as 
the  foonders  of  other  local  grammar- 
icbools  intended,  and  what  Sir  Wil- 
liam Grant  quietly  ignores  in  his 
judgment,  was,  that  by  the  help  of 
his  bequest  the  means  of  a  liberal 
education  should  be  provided,  at  a 
moderate  cost,  fur  such  "  poor  "  rl^re 
not  paapers  or  hand-labonrerfs  but 
too  often  men  of  liberal  breeding 
and  liberal  professions  tliemselve?. 
8acb,  surely,  was  the  intent  both  of 
John  Lyon  of  Harrow,  and  of  Lau- 
rence Sheriff  of  Kogby,  and  such 
would  be  their  desire  now  if  they 
could  see  the  enormous  increase  iu 
value  of  the  estates  which  they  devo- 
ted to  education. 

The  founder's  regulations  for  his 
school  go  into  very  minute  detail 
SB  to  the  hours  of  work  and  the 
books  to  be  read.  From  six  in  the 
morning  or  as  soon  as  they  may 
conveniently,  having  respect  unto 
the  distance  of  the  place  from 
whence  they  come,  and  the  season 
of  the  year")  until  eleven,  and 
again  from  one  to  six,  gives  some- 
thing like  ten  hoars  of  daily  work 
for  the  original  Harrovians  He  is 
careful  to  prf>vide  that  during?  tins 
time  **  they  shall  not  be  allowed 
to  play,  except  on  Thursdays  only, 
sometimes,  when  the  wenthcr  is 
fair,  and  on  Baturday,  or  h.'ilf-hoii- 
daya,  after  evening  prayer."  The 
school  is  to  be  divided  into  six 
claaaes  ;  the  '^Petties/*  "which  have 
not  learned  their  accidence,  or  en- 
tered into  the  English  rules  uf  gram- 
mar " — ^the  first,  second,  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  classes,  for  each  of 
which  be  prescribes  a  list  of  books. 
In  the  fifth,  the  highest,  they  were 
to  read  Virgil,  Cje^ar,  Cicero  *  De 
Natora,'  Livy,  Demosthenes,  Isjo- 
cratea,  and  Hesiod.  It  is  singular 
that  the  last  is  the  only  Greek  i>oet 
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named,  and  that  even  Homer  finds 
no  place  in  the  curriculam.  As  the 
books  of  the  school  are  all  specified, 
so  are  the  games,  which  were  to  ))6 
*'to  drive  a  top,  toi^s  a  hand-)ball, 
to  run  or  shoot,  and  none  ot/ier." 
Correction  was  to  be  of  no  ^th^er 
kind  **  save  only  with  the  r»)d  ^(lO- 
derately,"  or  with  "a  very  light, 
fornle  on  the  hand  for  a  light  negli- 
gence;" and  it  was  specially  pro- 
vided— one  would  have  thought 
unnecessarily  —  that  the  master 
should  "  receive  no  girls  to  be 
taught  in  the  same  school.**  The 
monitorial  system — of  the  use  and 
abuse  of  which  so  much  has  been 
said  in  late  years — was  a  part  of  the 
original  constitution  of  Harrow  : 
two  monitors  were  appointed,  who 
were  to  report  weekly  on  irregula- 
rities out  of  school  hours ;  and  a 
third,  who  was  to  act  as  a  check 
upon  the  other  two. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Lyon 
lived  to  see  his  school  in  actual 
operation.  For  some  years  he  had 
been  used  to  pay  the  snm  of  twenty 
marks  **for  tlie  teaching  of  thirty 
poor  children  of  the  children  "  of  the 
parish  ;  and  this  ho  desires  in  his 
will  to  be  continued  until  his  new 
school  should  be  built,  for  which 
he  allows  three  years  after  his  de- 
cease, if  not  completed  before,  which 
does  Qot  seeui  to  have  been  the 
case.  Probably  it  was  not  until 
1595  thai  the  original  schoolhouse 
was  built.  It  stands  now  very 
much  as  it  stood  then,  a  substantial 
but  not  very  elegant  structure  of 
brick,  forming  the  western  portion 
of  the  present  block  of  school- build- 
ings. It  still  contains  the  "  lar;^o 
and  convenient  school hou^,  with 
a  chimney  in  it,'*  as  ordered  in 
the  founder's  will,  wainscoted  with 
oak,  and  lighted  by  heavy  square 
windows  with  wooden  transoms ; 
in  the  basement  below  is  the 
cellar  for  wood  and  coals,  "divided 
into  three  several  rwms,  the  one 
for  the  master,  the  second  for  the 
asher,  and  the  third  for  the  schol- 
ars,*' according  to  his  most  miimte 
and  equitable  directions;  and  above,, 
five  rooms  (one  of  them  now  tlia. 
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moDitore'  library),  which  were  pro-  with  other  rooms  above ;  and  was 
bably  the  private  apartments  of  the  boilt  so  as  to  correspond  in  style,  as 
masters ;  over  which,  again,  is  a  large  far  as  might  be,  with  the  original 
attic.  Bat  the  head-master,  at  any  strncture.  The  old  school  was  then 
rate,  did  not  long  remain  content  assigned  to  some  of  the  lower  forms, 
with  this  very  contined  accommoda-  and  is  now  known  aa  the  Foorth- 
tion.  As  early  as  1670  there  is  re-  form  School  the  lower  shell  and 
cord  of  grants  made  by  the  gover-  upper  fourth  at  present  oocopying 
nors  f(>r  the  rent  of  a  private  house,  it.  But  it  still  reDoaina  the  great 
and  for  fitting  it  up  to  receive  board-  object  of  interest  in  the  place,  all 
ers ;  as  indeed  nrnt^t  have  been  unadorned  as  it  is,  with  its  gloomy 
very  necessary,  if  the  master  was  to  old  windows  and  oaken  wainscot 
avail  himself  at  all  of  the  founder's  and  plastered  walls,  covered  with 
permission  to  "  take  wages  of  fo-  rude  inscriptions  which  no  "  re- 
reigners/'  Two  years  afterwards,  storer's  hands  have  been  allow- 
A  house  which  formed  part  of  the  ed  to  touch ;  of  little  interest  to 
estate  in  trust  was  formally  made  the^professional  archseologist,  but 
0V(:r  to  the  head-master  and  his  sue-  to  Harrovian  eyes  more  precious 
cecsors  free  of  rent.  This  house  than  the  arrowheads  of  >iineveb. 
was  very  much  enlarged  and  im-  For  here,  cut  by  their  own  hands 
proved  by  Dr.  Heath,  and  subse-  in  boyhood  with  more  or  leas  skill, 
qiiently  refronted  by  Dr.  Butler,  soon  you  have  the  names  of  some  of  the 
after  his  appointment :  the  gover-  foremost  men  in  England's  modem 
nors  made  a  grant  of  £1200  for  history;  the  schoolfellows '* Byron" 
the  pnrpose,  but  Butler  himself  ex-  and  **R.  Fed" — the  latter  in  bold 
pended  on  it  £5000 ;  it  was  burnt  deep  capitals,  as  determined  to  leave 
down  October  22(1,  1838,  by  a  fire  his  mark  legibly  amongst  the  boys 
which  broke  out  in  one  of  the  boys'  or  men  of  his  generation  ;  and  not 
studies,  and  destroyed  at  the  same  far  off,  his  successor  in  the  Premier^ 
time  the  boarding-house  occupied  ship,  but  his  senior  at  Harrow  by 
by  Mr.  (now  Bishop)  Colenso.  The  five  years— ^  whole  school  genera- 
present  head-msptcr's  house  was  tion— "H.  Temple,''  Viscount  Pal- 
built  at  a  ctmsidcrablo  cost  by  Dr.  merston,  with  the  tell-tale  date  1800. 
"Wordsworth,  in  part  by  a  sum  of  There,  too,  may  be  read  an  older 
money  raised  on  mortgage  by  Act  of  name,  which  carries  with  it  even 
Parliament.  now  a  deep  and  pathetic  interest, 
The  school-buildings  themselves  from  the  sad  fate  which  struck 
had  in  the  mean  time  been  found  it  so  early  from  the  rolls  of  the 


notwithstanding  the  conversion  of  is  the  story  of  a  past  generation, 

what  had  once  been  the  masters*  yet  well  remembered — ^the  better, 

apartments   into    class-rooms.     In  perhaps,  because  his  fate  was  so 

1819  the  more  modem  half  of  the  nearly  repeated  in  the  case  of  Peel; 

present  school  was  added  by  a  gene-  and  even  the  modern  visitor  can 

ral  subv«cription  of  the  governors,  scarcely  help  being  affected  by  the 

masters,  and  old  and  young  Uarro-  brief  note  appended  to  the  "  speecb- 

viaiis.    Dr.  Butler  was  at  that  time  bill "  of  1812,  in  which  the  younger 

head -master ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  Perceval   is   set    down   to  recite 

evidence  of  tlio  very  different  no-  Gray's   '  Bard  ' — "  Not  spoken,  in 

tions  of  liberality  entertained  by  consequence  of  the  asaasMiiatifin  of 

his  generation,  as  compared  with  his  father.'*   Many  otlier  such  me- 

our  own,  that  he  was  accused  of  inorials  of  the  boyhood  of  remark- 

"  ostentation  **    because    his   own  able  men  may  be  traoed  on  those 

name  was  put  down  for  £500.   It  old  school- walls ;  many  have  disap- 

contains  the  **  speech-room  " — used  peare<l  under  the  vigorous  knife  of 

on  ordinary  occasions  for  the  work  some  modern  Smith  or  Thompeiyn, 

of  the  monitors  and  upper  sixth —  too  eager  to  record  that  tie  too  had 


quite  insufficient  for  their  purpose. 


Perceval." 


It 
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dwelt  in  tins  Arcadia;  and  it  is 
to  prevent  tbis  desecration  of  old 
meinories  by  modern  ambition  that 
all  carving  on  the  walls  themselves 
is  now  Btrictlj  forbidden,  and  long 
boards  have  been  set  up  upon 
which  the  modem  Harrovian  may 
^d  down  his  name  to  posterity, 
if  BO  disposed,  in  legible  capitals, 
•xeonted  by  the  school  6U9to$  fi>r 
the  moderate  cousideratiou  of  half- 
a-orown. 

Bat  even  the  new  additions  to 
the  luain  building  have  of  late  years 
proved  quite  insufficient  for  the  in- 
orea^ing  numbers  at  Harrow.  Six 
Dew  school-rooms  have  been  bnilt 
on  aoTne  of  the  land  belonging  to 
Lyon^s  trust,  and  thr«^e  more  have 
iost  been  added  under  the  new 
library;  so  that  every  form,  with 
the  exception  of  those  who  are 
•till  in  joint  occupation  of  the  old 
ichool,  has  now  its  separate  room 
M  well  as  separate  master. 
^  Lyon's  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions never  contemplated  the  possi- 
bility  of  his  scholars  overcrowding 
tlie  parish  church.  An  excellent 
Oburohman  himself^  he  not  only 
made  it  an  especial  direction  that 
they  should  be  taught  the  Articles 
«na  the  Oatechism  in  school,  but 
ilso  that  they  should  "come  to 
church  and  hear  Divine  service  and 
Scripture  read  and  interpreted  with 
attention  and  reverence/*  on  pain 
of  summary  correction.  It  was 
probably  for  their  especial  benefit 
that  in  his  will  he  left  £10  for  the 
preaching  of  thirty  "good,  learned, 
and  godly  sermons"  yearly;  for  ho 
directs  that  if  his  schoolmaster  or 
vsher  ^'can  well,  and  will  do  tlie 
same,  without  any  hindrance  to  his 
teaching/^  one  of  them  is  to  have, 
"before  any  other,"  the  preaching 
and  the  preachers  fee.  But  when 
the  school  rose  into  a  public  one,  the 
parishioners  of  Harrow  were  fiiirly 
vwamped  in  their  sittings  by  John 
Lyon's  scholars;  they  overflowed 
BTen  the  supplemental  galleries 
bmlt  for  their  special  accommo- 
dation, and  which  were  not  very 
favourable  to  the  "attention  and 
Dftvereuoe  '*  desired  by  the  fjunder. 


A  great  step  was  gained  in  this 
respect,  when,  in  1839,  they  moved 
into  a  chapel  of  their  own.  Tt  was 
under  the  mastership  of  Dr.  Words- 
wortli,  and  to  him  much  of  the 
credit  is  due,  both  for  his  energy  in 
raising  subscriptions,  and  for  his 
own  liberal  contribution.  But  the 
cha[>el  thus  erected  proved  too 
small  for  the  increasing  numbers 
of  Harrow;  the  chancel  was  first 
taken  down,  and  subseqiiently  the 
nave,  to  make  way  for  the  present 
buihling.  The  chancel  was  Dr. 
Yaughan^s  gift  to  the  school,  and 
the  Crimean  Aisle  on  the  south  was 
the  tribute  of  old  schoolfellows  and 
friends  to  the  memory  of  those  who 
fell  in  the  Russian  war.  The  six 
stained  windows  in  this  aisle  bear 
underneath  the  names  and  rank  of 
twenty- two  Harrow  men  who  fought 
their  last  fight  ther^;  Anstruther, 
who  won  the  first  of  these  re<l  laurels 
at  the  Ahua,  at  eighteen;  Dawson, 
Allix,  Sir  Robert  Newman,  Greville, 
and  Clutterbuck,  who  fell  at  Inker- 
man;  Lock  wood  and  Montgomery, 
in  the  death-ride  of  Balaclava; 
Patullo,  Clayton,  Ryder,  and  Hol- 
den — the  last  yet  a  mere  school- 
boy— who  died  at  the  fatal  Redan; 
with  others  who  either  met  a  sol- 
dier's death  in  the  trenches,  or 
sank  under  fever  or  cholera.  Of 
them  it  was  well  said  in  Dr.  Vaug- 
hau^s  address,  when  the  first  stone 
was  laid  by  Fenwick  Williams  of 
Kars, — "Their  bodies  are  buried  in 
a  far  land;  but  their  names  live  iu 
their  old  school  for  evermore.'* 

So  much  for  the  mere  outward 
Harrow  of  bricks  and  mortar ;  it  is 
time  to  say  something  of  the  men 
who  have  made  it  what  it  is.  So 
far  as  it  can  he  traced,  it  remained 
a  more  country  grammar-school  of 
decent  repute  for  many  generations 
after  the  founder's  death.  It  hal 
no  royal  foundation,  like  Eton  and 
Westminster;  no  col!op:iato  estab- 
lishment, with  rich  fellowships  and 
scholarships,  like  Westminster ;  nor 
did  its  revenues  swell  year  after  year 
from  the  spreading  wealth  of  Lon- 
don, like  SherifTs  very  similar  found- 
ation at  Rogby.  Harrow  may  boast, 
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the  monitors  came  the  fifth  form, 
'    according  to  Lyon's  original  scheme, 
and  these  two  forms  were  taught 
by  the  head-master;  tliere  was  no 
si^h  nntil  many  years  afterwards. 
Then  followed  the  shell,  fourth,  and 
third  forms;  all  these  ranking  as 
the  "npper  school."    The  "under 
school"  was  divided  in  a  rery  pe- 
culiar fashion:  there  was  first  the 
"Scan  and  Prove"  class,  then  the 
"Ovid,"  the  "Phaadrus,"  the  "Up- 
per  Select®,"   "Under  Selectaa," 
"Nomenclature,"  "Grammar,"  and 
"Accidence.^   It  is  impossible  not 
to  wish,  as  one  reads,  that  these 
latter  classes  were  to  be  found  ex- 
isting in  fact,  if  not  in  name,  in 
our  public  schools  at  present;  and 
one  perfectly  understands  that  Dr. 
Sumner  was  indeed  the  able  teacher 
he  is  recorded  to  hare  been.   At  the 
end  of  the  bill  come  a  few  names 
"unplaced."    The  following  year  a 
"Prayer-book"  class  appears,  next 
below  the  Grammar ;  and  a  few  years 
later,  "  Terence  "  conies  in  place  of 
"Scan  and  Prove,"  and  in  1796 
gives  the  name  to  the  lowest  form 
in  the  school;  "grammar,"  it  is  to 
bo   feared,    beginning  even  thus 
early  to  go  out  of  fashion ;  though 
in  1803  the  Ovid  Class  (with  a  duke 
in  it)  and  the  Pbaedrus,  reappear. 
At  present  there  are,  besides  the 
monitors,  an  upper  and  lower  sixth, 
four  separate  divisions  of  the  fifth, 
a   "remove,"   four   "shells,"  and 
three  fourths ;  there  is  usually  a  very 
small  third,  but  a  first  and  second 
are  practically  ignored  at  Harrow, 
as  at  most  public  schools.  There 
are  now  fifteen  assistant  classical 
masters,  besides  four  mathematical, 
and  two  for  modern  languages ;  the 
number  of  boys  in  any  one  form  is 
restricted  as  nearly  as  possible  to 
thirty-tive  as  the  maximum ;  fn  for- 
mer days,  when  the  school  was  full, 
and  the  ma«*ters  much  fewer  in  num- 
ber, there  were  in  some  forms  as 
many  as  seventy ;  plainly  quite  too 
many  for  anything  like  individual 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  teacher ; 
only  a  very  small  percentage  couh! 
be     put  on "  at  any  one  lesson, 
and  an  idle  boy,  with  the  gijnbling 


spirit  more  or  less  common  to  all 
boys  and  men,  took  his  chance  of 
not  being  called  upon.  No  defect 
of  arrangement  has  fostered  idleness 
in  the  mass  of  boys  so  much  as  the 
overgrown  nnmbers  assigned,  in  our 
larger  schools,  to  each  individual 
ma<»ter. 

Sumner's  most  celebrated  pnjMl 
was  Samuel  Parr.  The  son  of  a 
Harrow  apothecary,  he  entered  the 
school  in  1768,  when  he  was  six 
years  old.  Before  he  was  fonrteea 
lie  was  at  the  head  of  it ;  when,  to 
his  great  mortification,  his  father, 
who  was  little  able  to  afford  him  a 
university  education,  took  him  to 
assist  in  his  business.  But  the 
young  scholar  is  said  to  have  ca^ 
ried  on  his  school  stndiee,  in  some 
sort,  by  working  over  at  night,  with 
one  of  his  old  schoolfellows,  the 
monitors'  lessons  for  the  day,  with 
Sumner's  criticisms  and  oorrectiom. 
He  also  took  npon  hiraseK  to  criti- 
cise now  and  then  the  physicians' 
Latin  which  came  before  him  in 
the  form  of  prescriptions ;  which  is 
recorded  to  have  drawn  very  lit- 
tle enoonragement  from  the  more 
practical  father :  "  Sam,"  said  he^ 
"  d  the  language — make  the  mix- 
ture." After  three  years^  trial,  how- 
ever, his  tastes  and  abilities  showed 
themselves  so  decidedlv,  that  Sum- 
ner persuaded  his  father  to  allow 
Sam  to  leave  the  mixtures^  and 
enter  at  Emmannel  College,  Cain- 
bridge.  But  after  hard  struggles 
and  hard  study,  want  of  means 
compelled  him  to  leave  before  he 
took  his  degree;  and  Samner,  who 
continued  always  his  steady  friend, 
took  him  as  an  nndtr-master  in  his 
twentieth  year.  A  Harrow  master- 
ship in  those  days  was  liot  quite  ?o 
good  a  thing  as  now;  all  Sumner 
could  oiTer  was  £50  per  annnni, 
with  the  chance  of  another  £40  or 
£50  from  pupils.  Of  Parr's  life 
there  for  the  next  five  years  little 
is  known,  though  many  traditional 
stories  of  his  eccentricities  nsed  to 
be  current.  He  is  said  to  have 
been,  as  a  boy,  so  qnaint  and  pre- 
maturely old-looking,  that  bis 
schoolfellow  Jones   (Sir  WilliamX 
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ooking  hard  at  him  one  day  had  heen  5n  the  habit  of  frequently 

a  walk,  Raid,  "If  yoa  have  requesting  holidaTs  for  tlie  boys, 

ok  to  liye  forty  years,  Parr,  against  whicli   Dr.    Sumner  liad 

ill  stand  a  chance  of  overtak-  strongly  ronidnstrated,  as  interfer- 

mr  face."   Ho  had  the  luck,  ing  with  the  'school- work.  Parr 

erents — if  luck  it  was — while  had  also  warmly  backed  his  chief 

▼ery  younir  master  at  Hor-  in  this  resistance;  and  it  was  not 

0  win  the  nffections  of  a  well-  forgotten    at    the   election.  His 

willow  in  the  neighbourhood,  own  belief  was,  that  a  vote  Avhicb 

ady's  fancy  became  known  to  lie  had  given  for  Wilkes  at  Brent- 

oys,  and   many  were   their  ford  stood  most  in  his  way.  To 

about  Parr  and  his  fair  ad-  meet  the  most  valid  of  these  ob- 

One  day  the  following  was  jections  his  friends   succeeded  in 


what  subsequently  happen-  adopted    the   ivig   Avhich  became 

is  clear  that  he  was  not  only  afterwards  almost   as  well-known 

le  teaclier,  but  very  popular  as  himself.   A  petition  was  sent  in 

;st  the  boys.    Mis  secret,  ac-  to  the  governors,  signed  by  the 

g  to  his  own  account^  was  one  boys,  but  evidently  drawn  up  by  a 

Las  seldom  been  nnsuccess-  more    experienced    hand,  praying 

"I  trie<l  to  treat  the  boy«*,"  them  to  take    into  coiusideration 

e,  "  as  young  gentlemen."  One  "  the   nnaniraous   wishes   of  the 

pnf>ils  has  recorded  how,  in  whole  school,  which  are  universally 

''irgil  lesson,  he  poured  out  declared  *  in  favour  of  Mr.  Parr ; ' 

his  remarkable  memory  illus-  and  (in  anticipation  of  the  election 

1    ni>on   illustration,    tracing  of  Mr.  Heath),  "that  a  school  of 

U)man  poet  back  to  his  Greek  such  ropntjition  ought  not  to  bo 

«    with   a   merciless  ability  considere<l  as  a  mere  appendix  to 

.  might  have  satisfied    even  Eton ;"  the  two  la.st  head-masters 

wor    Ci^ninpton.     Ho    com-  hnvinir  been  assistants  there.  When 

d  of  the  little  attention  paid  the  day  of  election  came  on,  and  it 

itin   pn)se   composition,    and  was  understooil    that   Heath  was 

r  applauded   the   AVinchester  chosen,  an  actual  rebellion  broke 

ce  of  committing  large  por-  out;  an  attack  was  made  upon  the 

of  Greek  and  Latin  to,  me-  houso  where   the   governors  met, 

Upon  Sumner's  death,  whicIi  and  the  carriage  of  one  of  their 

red  in  1771  from  apoplexy,  body,  Mr.  Hucknall,  was  dragged 

only  forty-one.  Parr  wjis  en-  out  of  the  inn-yard  and  broken  t^) 

Sfe<l  by  his  friends  to  become  pieces.    Mr.  Rt)dcriok  indeed,  one 

didate  for  the  lioad-mastorship.  of   the   assistant-mabters,  trusting 

ftil  in  his  favour  the  liigheet  to  his  pojmlarlty  as  a  known  par- 

itioUi  for  scholarship,  and  the  lisan  of  Parr,  interfered  to  rc-cue 

f  good  wishes  of  most  of  the  it,  and  rendered    the    owner  the 

-masters  and  scholars.     Ac-  ironical  service  of  saving  "  one  en- 

ig  to  his  own  statement,  Sam-  tire  side  of  the  vehicle."    Parr  and 

vas  known  to  havo  marked  Roderick  at  once   resigned  their 

DQt  as  his  successor ;  against  offices,    and    in    consequence  the 

ras  his  youth,  and  his  want  of  governors  a«ljourne<l  the  school  for 

Iversity  degree.     If  the  im-  a  fortnight.    Order  was  not  restored 

on   which    prevailed    in  the  until  three  weeks  after  Heath  had 

I  at  the  time  is  to  be  trusted,  entered  upon  his  new  duties.  The 

was  another  objection,  not  accusations  brought  against  Parr,  as 

leoly  avowed.   The  governors  having  instigated  the  rebellion,  seem 


irr— donnez-mol  1    Amca  T  " 


lying  on  his  desk : — 


obtaining  for  bin),  previous  to  the 
election,  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts,  by  royal  mandate.  To  give 
adflitional  gravity  to  his  ap^iear- 
ance^  Parr  now  for  the  first  time 
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to  have  been  qnite  unfounded;  bnt 
when  he  retired  from  Harrow  and 
\  Bet  up  a  private  sohool  at  Stanmore, 
about  four  miles  off,  he  was  accom- 
panied there  by  some  forty  or  fifty 
of  the  upper  hoys  in  the  school 
(amon^t  whom  were  two  bods  of 
Lord  Dartmouth),  and  by  bis  faith- 
ful ally,  Mr.  Boderick.  Mr.  Joseph 
Drury,  another  of  his  fellow-aasist- 
ants,  also  proposed  to  follow  his 
fortunes;  but  happily  for  himself, 
was  persuaded  to  remain  at  Har- 
row, where  he  subsequently  became 
head-master  on  Dr.  Heath's  resigna- 
tion. Many  of  the  other  boys  were 
withdrawn*  from  the  school  at  tlie 
same  time,  amongst  whom  was  the 
late  Marquis  of  Wellesley,  who, 
then  only  eleven  years  old,  left 
Harrow  for  Eton.  But  Harrow 
suffered  little  from  what  might  have 
seemed  the  formidable  rivalship  of 
Stanmore;  Sumner  appears  to  have 
left  two  hundred  and  thirty-two 
boys  in  the  school ;  and  a  list  of 
1774,  the  third  year  of  Heath's  rule, 

fives  the  number  at  two  hundred  a^d 
ve. 

Parr  left  Stan  more  in  a  few  years 
for  the  mastership  of  the  grammar- 
Bchool  at  Colchester,  from  which  he 
afterwards  removed  to  that  at  Nor- 
wich. It  was  well,  perhai^s,  for  his 
Harrow  popularity  that^  as  assist- 
ant-master, he  had  not  the  power 
of  flogging  there  as  he  did  at  Nor- 
wich; altliough  sharp  corporal  dis- 
cipline is  not  a  maater*s  worst  fault 
in  the  eyes  of  schoolboys.  He 
seems  to  have  not  spared  the  rod  in 
his  la-st  school.  "  Til  flog  you  all  I" 
ho  thundered  to  his  form  on  one 
occasion ;  the  "  m-aepostor  of  the 
week "  having  only  Ulysses'  privi- 
lege of  being  the  hist  victim,  after 
assisting  in  duo  official  form  at  the 
previous  executions.  The  Doctor 
had  a  commendable  horror  of  ge- 
niuses amongst  his  pupils.  Que  of 
his  undcr-masters  told  him  one  day 
that  "S—  appeared  to  him  to 
sh<)W  signs  of  genius."  "Say  you 
sol"  say  I  Parr,  with  a  grin— then 
begin  to  flog  to-morrow  morning." 
The  execution-block  at  Norwich 
most  have  inspired  more  than  the 


[Oet 

nanal  horrors;  for  Fut*b  Hctor 
there  was  a  man  who  bad  been  sen- 
tenced to  be  hanged,  and  had  been 
cat  down,  and  resasoitated  by  the 
sorgeons,  and  from  whose  hand, 
aiccording  to  the  aoeonot  of  one  of 
his  pnpils,  Parr  used  to  receive 
the  birches  with  a  complacent  ^ex- 
pression of  countenance."  One  of 
his  Staumore  papils,  Beloe,  speaks, 
aa  if  feelingly,  of  the  lightnio^  of 
his  eye,  the  thunder  of  bis  voice, 
and  the  weight  of  his  arm."  Tet 
the  stern  disciplinarian  mnst  b&ve 
been  naturally  tender-hearted;  for 
in  his  Harrow  school -days  he*fonght 
young  Lord  Mountstewart  in  de- 
fence of  a  worried  cat  He  took 
great  interest  in  the  athletic  sports 
of  the  boys,  and  even  enjoyed 
ffreatly  the  sight  of  a  fair  stand  ap 
nght ;  issuing  I  an  edict  that  all  sacb 
encounters  should  take  place  on  a 
piece  of  ground  opposite  his  atudv 
window,  where,  with  his  blind  half- 
drawn,  he  could  see  withont  being 
seen.  His  many  eccentricities  of 
character  make  it  very  donbtfol 
whether,  in  spite  of  his  great 
scholarship,  Harrow  suffered  any 
loss  in  his  non -election.  He  was 
again  brought  forward  aa  a  candi- 
date on  Heath's  resignat-ion  in  17S6s 
but  took  no  active  steps  in  the  coo* 
test. 

Parr's  schoolfellow  and  bosom 
friend  at  Harrow  was  Sir  William 
Jones,  the  favourite  pnpU  of  both 
Thackeray  and  Sumner;  whom  Dr. 
Johnson  called — not  withont  some 
truth,  allowing  for  Johnsonian  dic- 
tion— the  most  accomplished  of 
the  sons  of  men."  Whether  be 
really  knew  twenty-eight  languages 
or  not,  he  at  least  knew  a  great 
deal  more  about  them  .than  any 
man  before  him,  or  posdbly  ance. 
He  was  verv  popular  with  his 
schoolfellows  because  of  the  many 
holidays  given  for  hia  exercises; 
and  Sumner  ia  said  to  have  re- 
marked of  him,  that  he  knew  more 
Greek  than  himself.  The  proceed- 
ings of  the  three  boy-friends- 
Jones,  Parr,  and  Bennet  (after- 
wards Bishop  of  Cloyne)-— were 
very  unlike  the   usual  doings  of 
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toboolboys.  They  dispoted  together 
ia  Latin  logic,  anil  i>arcelled  oat  the 
OflighboTiring  coantry  into  sc^pHrate 
dominions^ — Arcadia,  of  which  Jones 
waa  king,  under  the  nnme  of  Eury- 
alu$;  Argos,  onder  Niszts  (Bennet); 
and  Sestos  and  Abydos,  wiiere  Purr 
rtigned  as  Leander,  Of  their  wars 
ami  politics  we  have  no  reconl. 
Jooeis  afier  distingainhing  himself  at 
Okford,  returned  to  Hurrow  for  a 
ibort  time  as  private  tntor  to  the 
joong  Ix>rd  Althorp.  Ilis  snbrte- 
qoent  career  as  a  judge  in  Indisi, 
where  the  Brahmins  held  him  in 
almost  as  great  onteein  for  his  learn- 
ing an  afiy  of  his  English  friends,  can 
be  only  alluded  to  here ;  hut  it  is  worth 
rtoording  thnt,  had  he  lived  to  return 
to  England,  it  was  his  favourite  dream 
to  end  his  days  at  Harrow.  Anotlier 
ooDfltant  companion  of  Purr  and  Ben- 
net  was  Richard  Woi'bnrton  (who 
took  the  name  of  Lyttoii),  of  whom 
Put  Bpc»ke  in  nfler  lif»  as  the  first 
latin  fEohoIar  of  his  time.* 

Amongst  Sumner's  pnpils  was 
Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  whose 
brilliant  and  irregular  geniuH  pla- 
goed  and  delighted  his  miisters 
at  Harrow,  as  it  did  the  political 
world  afterwards.  He  entered  as 
a  fiMindationer,  his  parents  at  that 
time  rceiding  at  Harrow.  Parr, 
wbo  was  in  office  as  a  master  when 
be  entered  the  school,  soon  noticed 
bis  r«^markah1e  |)owers,  and  did 
what  he  could  to  coax  him  into 
eiertion.  He  was  not  very  sue* 
eassful :  Sheridan  left  school  early. 

a  shrewd,  artt'nl,  supercilious  hoy 
(says  his  tutor,  Mr.  R<xlerick),  never 
retching  the  sixth  tV)nn.  Amongst 
tbo  boys,  he  was,  in  some  measure,  a 
bntt  for  his  oddities;  but  in  one 
not  very  creditable  form  of  enter- 
he  seems  to  have  taken  the 
Orclmrd-robhing  was  ut  Uiut 
tioM   not  beneath  the  dignity  of 


Harrow  boys;  and  Sheridan  had, 
somewhere  or  other,  a  reyiular  apple- 
lofl,  for  the  supply  of  which  all  the 
orchards  and  gardens  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood were  laid  under  contri- 
bution, and  younger  boys  were  em- 
ployed as  collectors  nnder  more  or 
less  compulsion:  Parr  wns  nware 
of  it,  and  tried,  nnsuccesi^fully,  to 
convict  Sheridan  of  the  leadership  of 
the^ng. 

There  were  at  least  three  board- 
ing-houses at  this  time  besides  the 
head- master's.  One  was  kept  by  a 
Dr.  Glasse,  and  was  almost  a  sepa- 
rate estttbliishinent.  His  pupils  were 
chiefly  boys  of  rank,  and  dur- 
ing Thackeray's  time  had  been  ex- 
empted from  appearing  at  billfl."t 
Sumner  stop|)ed  this  privilege,  to 
the  great  disgust  of  Dr.  Glos^  and 
some  of  his  aristocratic  friends. 
Earl  Radnor  even  threatened  to 
'*ruin  the  school"  if  Sumner  re- 
fused to  give  way;  bnt  the  new 
head- master  was  firm.  Lord  Dart- 
month,  on  the  other  hand,  support- 
ed him,  and  removed  his  sons  into 
his  house  from  Glasse's,  who  was 
beaten  in  the  struggle,  and  left 
Harrow,  Mr.  Reeve^s,  tlie  writing- 
master,  had  also  a  few  boarders; 
but  the  largest  house  was  Hawkins'.s, 
between  the  ()ccupanLs  of  which 
and  Thackeray's  a  great  fight  (in 
the  matter  of  some  tirew(>rk>)  took 

Slace  in  December  1757,  which" 
ieimet  connnemorated  in  a  clever 
poem  in  English  heroic  verse,  en- 
titled ^Pngna  Maxima.'^ 

Dr.  I*arr'8  successful  rival  for  the 
head-mastership  of  Harn)W  was,  as 
has  been  said,  the  Rev.  Benjamin 
Heath,  as^ain  an  Etonian  and  Fel- 
I(»w  of  King's,  He  was  the  sou  of 
Benjamin  Heath,  well  known  as  a 
commentator  on  the  Greek  tragic 

Eoets;  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
is  brother.  Dr.  George  Heath,  was 


prise 
bul. 


•  His  grandson  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  and  great-grand  bod  Robert  Bulwer-LyttoQ 
(•on  of  Sir  EdwardJ,  were. both  Harrovians. 

f  Galling  over  the  names  on  half-holidays,  Ac .  usually  at  intervals  of  two  or 
tltfee  hours,  to  keep  the  boys  within  reasonable  bounds. 

}  Portions  of  it  are  quoted  in  the  *  Memoirs '  prefixed  to  Parr's  Works,  vol  i. 

^  22. 
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some  years  afterwards  elected  head- 
master of  Eton.  He  carried  on  the 
flcbool  for  toorteeo  years,  with  no 
diminntion  in  its- numbers  or  repu- 
tation; and  resigned  in  1785,  on 
being  elected  Fellow  of  Eton  CJol- 
le^  He  retired  to  his  rectory  of 
Walkeme  in  Hertfordshire,  where 
the  magnificent  library  which  he  had 
collected  at  Ilarrow  was  arranged 
in  a  gallery  built  (in  imitation  of 
Sir  Thomas  Bodley^^  at  Oxford)  in 
the  form  of  a  T,  in  which  Dr.  Dib- 
din  luxuriated  with  liis  usual  rap- 
tures; as  he  appears  to  have  done 
also  in  the  excellent  larder  and  cel- 
lar," which  he  tells  us  his  host  main- 
tained. Tiie  collection  Was  sultse- 
qnently  sold  in  London  for  £9000. 
** Never,"  says  Dibtlin,  "did  the  biblio* 
maniac's  eye  a!ight  upon  f>weeter  oo- 

Eies ;  and  never  did  the  bibliographical 
aronieter  rise  higher  than  at  this 
sale." 

Mr.  Joseph  Drury,  one  of  the 
assistant-masters,  whose  family  name 
has  since  become  one  of  the  household 
words  of  Harrow,  succeeded.  The 
rapid  rise  of  the  school  in  numl)er3 
and  importance  is  the  best  evidence  of 
his  efficiency  as  a  master ;  and  many 
of  his  old  pupil»— Lord  Byron  among 
tlie  number — were  strongly  attached 
to  him.  At  one  time  during  his  mas- 
tership there  were  above  350  names 
on  the  school-list,  and  amongst  these 
a  very  largo  proportion  of  the  high- 
est families  in  England.  The  bill 
of  1803  shows  perhaps  a  larger 
proportion  of  nobility  than  could  at 
any  time  have  been  counted  in  any 
school  of  the  size.  Out  of  346  names 
there  are  those  of  one  present  and 
tliree  prospective  dukes  —  Dorset, 
Sutherland,  Devonshire,  and  Graf- 
ton; one  future  marquis;  two 
actual  and  five  future  earls  and 
viscounts;  and  besides  these,  four 
others  who  boar  the  title  of  **  Lord," 
twenty -one  "  Honourables,"  and  four 
baronets.  Two  sons  of  Rnfus  King, 
then  American  Minister  in  London, 
appear  in  the  list:  he  professes  to 
have  sent  them  to  Harroiv  because 
it  was  the  only  school  in  which  no 
special  honour  was  attached  to 
rank ;  if  the  old  Eton  story  about 


the  three  extra  kioks  ^for  the 
Duke"  be  true,  tht^re  was  just  as 
much  and  as  little  respect  of  per- 
sons in  one  school  as  the  other; 
but  at  any  rate  the  republican  coo- 
trived  to  send  his  boys  into  good 
company. 

Dr.  Drury,  after  working  in  th« 
school  for  the  long  term  of  tliirtj- 
six  years — the  last  twenty  as  head- 
master—resigned, and  retired  to  an 
estate  of  his  own  in  Devonshire, 
where  he  died.  A  very  close  com- 
petition ensued  for  the  vacancy. 
There  was  a  strong  party  in  favoar 
of  Dr.  Drury's  son,  Mr.  Mark  Drury, 
then  under-master;  Mr.  Bei^amin 
Evans,  one  of  the  uasistant- masters, 
was  also  in  the  field;  aud  high 
ttstimonials  were  sent  in  to  the 
governors  in  favour  of  Uie  Bev. 
George  Butler,  Fellow  of  Sidney 
College,  Cambridge,  and  Senior 
Wrangler.  The  votes  of  the  six 
electors  wero  divided  between  these 
three,  and  reference  bad  to  be  made 
to  the  Visitor,  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  who  decided  in. favour 
of  Butler.  A  letter  of  recommeB- 
dation  from  Dr.  Parr  had  (according 
to  the  writer^s  statement)  some  in- 
fluence in  the  choice.  It  was  not  a 
]>opular  appointment  with  the  nugo- 
rity  of  the  boys,  or  with  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Harrow,  and  the  new  head- 
master met  with  some  annoyances 
during  the  first  four  months  of  bis 
government.  At  the  Erst  speecb- 
day  at  wliich  he  presided  the  exdte- 
ment  was  very  great,  and  some  die- 
turbaucea  were  apprehended,  but 
the  afikir  seems  to  have  passed 
over  quietly.  Dr.  Butler  was  a  maa 
of  very  high  abilities;  somewhat 
more  feared  tlian  loved,  perhaps, 
by  those  under  his  rule,  but  '*lie 
was  a  gentleman,"  says  one  of  them 
emphatically  —  no  light  word  of 
praise.  One  of  the  failings  attri- 
buted to  him  as  a  disi^/iplinarian  is 
in  itself  a  gentleman's  character- 
istic— that  he  took  the  boys'  word 
rather  too  much.  He  showed  very 
great  interest  in  the  speechoa,  aod 
took  some  pains  to  insure  good  ac- 
tion and  elocution  in  the  speakers; 
but  the  ordeal  of  rehearsal  before 
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Wm  was  rather  dreaded,  for  he  was 
DerciletiB  in  his  criticisms,  taking 
off  the  tone  and  manner  of  an 
awkward  speaker,  to  tlie  victim's 
great  disgust,  and  the  amusement  of 
the  others  present. 

Lt»r»l  B}  ron's  ijchool  life  is  already 
pretty  well  known.  Drory  spoke 
of  him  as  "  a  wild  mountain  colt, 
who  might  be  led  with  a  silken 
atring  rather  than  with  a  cable.'' 
The  silken  string,  at  leiust,  secured 
Byron's  attachment ;  "  tlie  liest,  the 
kfindest  (}'et  strict,  too)  friend  I 
had, — and  I  look  upon  him  still 
as  a  father,"  was  his  reconl  long 
after  he  had  left  schcvol.  Ho  was 
at  Harrow  from  his  18th  to  his  17th 
year, — "cricketing,  rebelling,  row- 
Vig^  and  in  all  manner  of  mi:*chief 
and  occasionally  writing  hin  "thirty 
or  forty  Greek  hexameters,  with 
BQcii  prosody  as  pleased  Go<l.''  He 
was  ono  of  the  monitors^at  the  time 
of  Dr.  Drur}''s  resignation,  and  re- 
lented bitterly  the  non-election  of 
his  son,  and  the  accession  of  Butler. 
In  c^nijunction  with  his  friend  Tom 
"Wild man,  he  headed  with  all  his 
inflaence  the  op]M)sition  to  the  new 
govern n lent ;  it  is  said  that  he  even 
earned  a  loaded  pistol,  with  some 
▼agne  idea  of  shooting  Dr.  Butler. 
He  kept  np  his  animo:iity  for  some 
time,  and  the  Doctor  nmst  have 
shown  great  patience  with  him. 
Once  he  tore  down  the  gratings  in 
the  windows,  and  condescended  to 
make  no  other  excuse  but  that  "they 
darkened  the  hall."  He  refused  the 
naual  invitation  (regarded  by  the 
boys  as  a  command")  to  dine  with 
the  head- master  at  the  end  of  the 
half-year  ;  explaining,  that  he  should 
"never  tliink  of  asking  Dr.  Butler 
Id  dine  with  him  at  Xewstfad." 
Some  of  the  earliest  efforts  of  Ids 
muse  were  satires  bitter  if  not  very 
poetical,  against  his  new  preceptor.* 
One  Kit  tiiese  he  has  preserved ; 
hot  there  were  many  others  current 
hi  tiie  sohtKiI  which  are  pnibably 
|o8t  as  well  forgotten.  Byn>n  seems 
tlimsielf  to  have  been  con«<cion.s  of 
m  unjust  prejudice.    **I  have  re- 


tained," he  says  in  his  diary, 
"  many  of  my  school  friendslnps 
and  all  my  dislikes,  except  to  Dr. 
Butler,  whom  i  treated  rebelli- 
onsly,  and  have  been  sorry  ever 
aioco."  lie  sought  an  interview 
with  the  Doctor  before  he  embark- 
ed for  Greece ;  and  they  imrt^ 
friends.  An  actual  rebellion  broke 
out  at  one  time,  which  is  said  to 
have  lasted  three  days,  when, 
amongst  other  hostilities  on  the 
I>art  of  the  boys,  a  train  of  gun- 
powder was  laid  along  a  i)assage 
through  which  Dr.  Butler  was  in 
the  habit  of  passing  at  a  certidn 
hour  every  night  to  see  that  all 
lights  Were  extinguished.  The 
train  was  fired,  happily  without 
injury  to  the  Doctor;  the  perpe- 
trators were  never  discovered,  and 
the  secret  had  been  confided  to 
very  few.  It  was  probably  to  this 
outbreak  that  J5yron  ret  erred,  when 
he  told  Captain  Med  win  that  he 
"  saved  the  schoolroom  fnmi  being 
burnt,  by  pointing  out  to  the  boys 
the  names  of  their  fathers  and 
grandfathers  on  the  walls." 

Very  different  in  character  was 
Byron  8  schoolfellow,  Robert  Peel  ; 
but  we  know  most  of  his  school- 
days from  Byron's  record ;  "  as  a 
scholar  he  was  greatly  my  superior ; 
as  a  schoolboy  out  of  school,  I  was 
always  in  scrapes  and  he  never;  and 
in  school  he  always  knew  his  lesson, 
and  I  rarely ;  but  when  I  knew  it,  I 
knew^  it  nearly  as  well."  His  room 
at  Harrow  is  still  shown,  and  every 
trace  of  him  carefully  preserved. 
The  story  of  Byron's  offering  to 

take  half"  of  a  licking  which 
some  bigger  boy  was  giving  the 
future  premier,  is  interesting,  but 
of  doubtful  authenticity.  They 
"spoke"  together  in  1803,  Peel  as 
Ttirnutt^  and  Byron  as  La,tinv8y 
with  Leeke  as  Draneei^  fn)m  the 
*  Jllneid;'  Byron  originally  intended 
to  have  spoken  Dranees^  but,  ever 
sensitive  on  the  subject  of  his  lame 
foot,  s'irauk  from  the  allusion  in 

pfdihusqu  j/ugaeibiu  istU.^^ 

The  numbers  in  tlie  school,  after 


*  See  *  Lines  on  a  recent  Change  of  Head-Mastert  in  a  Public  School' 
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some  flnotaation,  declined  rapidlr 
io  the  later  years  of  Dr.  Bauer's 
rule.  His  highest  namber  was 
996  (In  1816);  on  his  promotion 
to  the  deanery  of  PeterborooKh, 
and  oonseqaent  retirement  in  1829, 
he  left  only  115  names  in  the  bill. 
There  were  some  reasons  for  this 
decline  for  which  he  was  not  re- 
•ponsible;  some  of  the  nnder- 
masters  had  become  unfortunately 
involved  in  debt,  and  the  reputation 
of  the  school  suffered  in  conse- 
quence. He  was  succeeded  by  Dr. 
Longley,  a  Westminster  student  of 
Ohrist-Chnrch,  Oxford ;  under 
whom  the  school  ro^e  again,  and 
again  declined.  After  remaining 
seven  years  at  Harrow,  he  became 
Bitihop  of  Eipon — his  first  step  to 
Canterbury.  -His  successor  was  a 
Wintoninn— Christopher  Words- 
worth, Fellow  of  Trinity,  Cam- 
bridge— A  highly  distinguished 
Aoholar,  but  certainly  not  a  success- 
fdl  Fchooltnaster.  He  found  165 
boys  at  Harrow;  the  number  rose 
in  the  second  year  to  190;  and 
after  eight  years  of  office  he  left 
there  only  78 — the  lowest  point 
which  the  numbers  have  reached 
since  any  record  has  been  kept.  It 
is  not  our  intention  here  to  enter 
into  any  criticism  of  tlie  acta, 
merits,  or  policy  of  living  head- 
masters (of  whom  Harrow  has  an 
unusual  number);  but  it  is  fair  to 
Br.  Wonlsworth  to  say  that  he  had 
many  noble  qualities  which  attached 
his  better  pupils  to  him  strongly, 
and  that  the  decline  of  the  school 
is  partly  attributed,  by  those  who 
are  in  a  condition  to  judge  imparti- 
ally, to  causes  which  existed  before 
his  appointment.  The  discipline 
had  been  previously  sapped,  and  it 
needed  a  very  able  and  Judicious 
hand .  to  restore  it.  The  vice  of 
drinking,  which  at  different  times 
has  infected  all  our  public  schools, 
had  crept  into  Harrow  to  a  seri- 
ous extent,  and  cost  subsequent 
masters  much  trouble  and  anxiety 
to  su[>pres8.  But  under  Dr.  Words- 
wortli's  successor,  Charles  John 
Vaughan,  Fellow  of  Trinity,  Cam- 
bridge,   one    of    Arnold's  most 


brilliant  and  favourite  pupils  at 
Rogby,  Harrow  rose  again  in 
numbers  and  repute  far  more 
rapidly  than  it  had  fallen.  In 
three  years  the  increase  was  from 
78  to  821 ;  and  this  shortly  rose 
to  485,  a  number  whioh  Har- 
row had  never  reached  before. 
Dr.  Vaughan's  wish  had  been  to 
limit  it  to  400 ;  and  this  alone  pre- 
vented even  a  larger  influx,  the  ad- 
mission-list being  always  full  fat 
some  years  in  advance.  In  strength 
of  numbers,  and  in  university  dis- 
tinctions, Harrow  has  wore  than 
resumed  its  rank  amongst  publie 
schools ;  but  it  has  never  regained 
that  almost  exclusively  aristocratic 
character  which  it  had  under  Dr. 
Drury;  and  possibly  neither  iti 
discipline  nor  its  gcfiolarship  may 
be  the  worse  for  a  more  general 
mixture  of  ranks  amongst  the  boya. 
It  long  maintained,  however,  tb« 
qneiitionable  distinction  of  being  th« 
most  expensive  school  in  Eiigiand. 
Dr.  Vaughan,  upon  his  accession, 
red  need  the  charges  considerably. 
Yet  the  school-fees  for  tuition  are 
only  JB17  ;  and  foundationers  (those 
resident  within  the  t>arish  of  Ha^ 
row)  pay  in  all  only  17  guineas, 
which  includes  the  primts  tuition. 

Dr.  Vaughan  retired  from  Har- 
row, somewhat  to  the  public  sur- 
prise, after  fifteen  years  of  uninter- 
rupted success,  and  whilst  (-till  in 
the  vigour  of  life;  declaring  that 
in  his  own  mind  ho  had  from  the 
first  fixed  ppon  that  period  as  the 
fitting  limit  to  so  laborious  and  re- 
sponsible an  office.  The  surprise 
was  hardly  less  when  he  soon  after 
declined  promotion  to  the  bishopric 
of  Rochester — a  well -deserved  tri- 
bute from  a  Harrovian  Premier. 
He  has  been  succeeded  in  the  head- 
mastership  by  Henry  Montague 
Butler,  son  of  the  former  head- 
master, and  himself  the  captain'* 
of  the  school  only  nine  years  before 
— the  first  Harrovian  on  record  who 
has  been  elected  to  the  office^  At 
the  time  of  his  appoinDnent  he  was 
only  twenty-six,  but  his  reputatioa 
as  a  scholar  stood  very  liigb.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  mider  bis  rule 
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Htrrow  lias  increased  in  nnmbera, 
and  certainlj  Dot  lost  in  repntution. 
The  last  ''Uil-book"  contains  4G6 
names. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  so  large 
a  number  are  not  lodged  in  any  one 
hmlding.  Besides  the  head-master's 
lioose,  which,  although  the  largest, 
lOCOinTnodates  only  something  over 
iizty  boya,  there  are  sixteen  other 
boarding- hoQses,  in  which  the  nom- 
ben  rangu  from  fifty  to  as  few  as 
Ms  or  seven.  Ail  these  are  kept 
by  a^istant- roasters,  and  form  one 
Qonsiderable  source  of  their  in- 
Qome.  No  dames*"  boairding- 
bonnes  are  now  sacotioned ;  and 
fm  the  gooil  order  of  the  esrablish- 
raent  each  m&^r  is  responsible. 
There  exists  also  at  Harrow,  as 
dee  where,  that  anomaly  in  our 
pQbHc-schfH)!  system,  private  tui- 
tion, Sf>  called.  Each  boy  has  some 
one  of  the  masters  appointe<l  as  his 
private  tnt(»r,  to  whom  he  pays  £16 
•-year.  Under  present  arrange- 
ments each  master  has  his  fair  pro- 
portion of  pupiLs;  but  there  were 
days  in  which  a  popular  tutor  had 
M  many  as  100  out  of  250.  The  sys- 
tem w^as  probably  introduced,  with 
otber  Eton  arrangements^  by  Dr. 
Tbackerny.  Until  very  lately  the 
practice  was  for  every  lesson  and 
exercise  to  be  taken  to  the  private 
totor  in  the  first  phico,  before  it  was 
ooBsidt-red  ready  for  the  regular 
master  of  the  fonn.  This  system, 
•bflurd  in  principle,  proved  even 
worse  in  practice;  the  whole  pre- 
paration uf  the  less<m  consisting 
too  oitcn  of  a  hasty  construe  in  the 
pDpil-room  ;  while  the  written  ex- 
erci:^fl  were  submitted  to  the  master 
of  tho  form,  after  receiving  the 
tators^  corrections;  and,  since  even 
among  masters  there  is  not  always 
an  entire  uuwiliiii(;nen>s  to  catch 
each  other  tritling,  it  was  not  un- 
common for  the  former  (if  either 
ill-natore<I  or  over-fasti dioun)  to 
ibsh  away  mercilessly  at  his  col- 
leaguers  emendatiouH,  ostensibly  for 
the  instruction,  an<l  certainly  very 
much  to  the  amusement  of  the  boy. 

At  present,  all  the  lower  forms 
prepare  their  lessons  and  exercises 


in  the  pupil-room,  under  the  tutor's 
eye,  and  with  his  discretionary  help; 
only  the  original  rough  copies  of  tlie 
exercise,  and  not  the  corrected  ones, 
being  sent  in  to  the  form-master. 
Each  tutor  also  reads  with  liis  pn- 
pibs  two  or  three  hours  in  the 
week,  some  book  or  subject  not  in- 
doded  in  the  regular  school-work. 
He  also  prepares  for  confinnation ; 
ia  supposed  to  take  pains  to  know 
his  pupil's  characters,  and  to  be 
ready  to  give  advic^e ;  and  in  cose  of 
any  serious  compliiii^t  against  a  boy, 
the  tutor  would  be  consulted  by  the 
head-master  as  to  his  view  of  his 
pupil's  general  character  before  any 
severe  puLishment  was  inflicted.  In 
these  points  the  connection  is  found 
to  be  useful. 

The  hours  of  Harrow  are  not  so 
early  as  at  most  public  schools. 
The  work  of  the  day  begins  at  7.80, 
when  the  whole  of  the  boys  a^tsem- 
ble  in  two  divisions  for  bills"  and 
prayer^i.  Tlie  lesson  lasts  until 
8.80  nominally;  but  a  boy  seldom 
gets  away  much  before  nine.  At 
nine,  at  all  events,  comes  break fost ; 
of  which  the  simpler  materials  only 
— tea  or  coffee,  bread,  milk,  and  but- 
ter— are  supplied  by  the  boarding- 
houi»e;  whatever  accessories  a  mo- 
dem schoolboy  requires  in  the  way 
of  relishes  being  a  matter  of  |.rivate 
account  at  the  pastrycook's.  Second 

school,"  after  more  or  less  prepara- 
tion, according  to  the  boy^s  industry 
or  idleness,  begins  at  eloven  and 
ends  at  twelve.  .  Dinner  c^jmes  at 
one,  on  a  very  liberal  scale  as  to 
quality ;  indeed,  it  is  questionable 
whether  the  present  tendency,  in 
some  masters'  houses,  is  not  to  ra- 
ther too  much  indulgence  on  this 
head.  Some  years  ago  the  system 
was  more  homely,  and  occiisional 
complaints  were  made,  but  withont 
much  foundation.  It  the  day  l)C  a 
whole  school-day  (Monday,  Wed- 
nesday, or  Friday),  third  school 
begins  at  8  or  8.30,  and  lasts  an 
hour.  Fourth  and  last  sciiool  fol- 
lows after  tiie  interval  of  an  honr, 
usually  spent  in  preparation,  and 
\t»U  until  6  or  6.80.  Ou  the 
alternate   three   days,   which  are 
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hftlf-holidays,  there  is  no  refpilar 
tliinl  or  fourth  lesson;  bnt  tliere 
is  more  wurk  in  the  forenoon,  and 
a  pnrt  of  the  afternoon  is  eni- 
plojed  in  the  correction  of  exer- 
cises. Thns  the  lower  forms  have 
on  the  average  rather  more  than 
five  hours'  work  per  diem  in  school, 
and  the  time  required  for  prepara- 
tion out  of  pchool  would  occupy 
about  two  hours  more — making  the 
average  day's  work  above  seven 
hourj.  On  We<lne8day8  and  Fri- 
days, which  api)|ar  to  be  the  dies 
earhane  notandt  with  Harrovians, 
they  have  pretty  nearly  ten  hours 
in  the  whole.  This  is  plainly  too 
muclt,  and  in  most  oases  is  corrected 
practically  by  the  boys  themselves, 
who  almost  necessarily  shirk  what 
they  can  of  it.  The  higher  forms, 
of  course,  are  less  tied  to  actual 
work  in  school,  but  not  less  is 
ez()eot.ed  from  them;  and  those 
who  have  any  regard  lor  school 
honours  and  position  give  even  a 
larger  proportion  of  their  time  than 
this.  Tiie  composition  alone,  in 
the  head-form,  takes  up  many  hours 
in  the  week,  if  carefully  done:  a 
Latin  theme  or  translation  (occa- 
sionally varied  by  an  Enjrlish  essay, 
or  translation  into  Greek);  a  copy 
ik  Latin  verse^i — twenty-five  the 
minimum  received ;  and  another 
either  of  Latin  lyrics  or  of  Greek 
iambics.  It  is  therefore  no  unwise 
indulgence,  but  almost  a  necessary 
relaxation,  if  cricket  and  foot-ball 
matches  are  ever,  to  be  played, 
which  gives  one  whole  holiday  in- 
stead of  a  half  about  once  a-fort- 
night,  which  is  understood  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  half-hulidays  which 
used  to  be  given  from  time  to  time 
for  university  honours  won  by  Ilar- 
tovians.  On  the  mornings  of  the 
saints'  days  there  is  chapel  instead 
of  first  school  ;^'  and  on  Sundays 
about  two  hours  are  employed  in 
some  theological  reading. 

Tea  follows  as  soon  as  the  boys 
return  to  tlieir  difi:erent  houses  after 
fourth  lesson,  or  about  six  o'clock: 
the  gates  of  each  house  are  locked 
about  dusk,  the  hour  being  altered 
from  time  to  time  according  to  the 


season.   At  nine  there  is  a  snpper 
of  cold  moat,  &c.;  bed-time  is  ten; 
lights  are  out  at  10.80,  and  all  is 
soon  quiet  for  the  night    The  dis- 
cipline is  too  good  to  allow  of  the 
nocturnal  escaixEides  which  took  place 
in  other  days ;  and  perliaps  the  day's 
work  has  been  too  hard  to  leave 
much  relish  for  them.   Bnt  there 
were  sporting  nights,  within  present 
memory,  when  a  bagged  cat  was 
occasionally  turned  out  in  the  dor- 
mitory, and  hunted  under  and  over 
the  bed  for  an  hour  or  so;  and 
many  an  old  Harrovian,  now  grown 
into  a  staid  Paterfamilias,  whom  it 
would   be   very    hard   indeed  to 
move  from  his  chair  after  dinner 
farther  than    hist  drawing-room, 
oould  tell  tales  of  dropping  over  the 
head  master's  yard- wall  on  moon- 
light  nights,  and   making  forays 
into  Lord  Northwick's  waters,  where 
fish  of  fabulous  size  were  reported 
to  lie,  and  where  smaller  ones  were 
occasionally  caught ;  or  of  luring 
some  wretched  horse  and  trap  ^ 
Jem  Martin,  and  driving  out  miles 
to   breakfast  in   the  dawn  of  a 
saint's-day    morning,    which  ieai 
adventurous  spirits  devoted  to  extra 
sleep,  and  returning  just  in  time  to 
answer  to  their  names  at  tlie  nine 
oVlock    bill ;— expeditions  whose 
main   pleasures  roust  have  lain  in 
their    unlawfulness.     The  Martin 
family  were  celebrities  of  Harrow 
for  at  least  two  or  three  genera- 
tions, and  were  purveyors-general 
to  the  school  of  all  kinds  of  sporting 
apparatns,  an<l  other  illegitimate  or 
questionable  luxuries.     There  was 
an  old  Dick  Martin  in  Dr.  Heath's 
day — nearly  a  hundred  years  ago— 
who,  amongst  other  ingenious  spec- 
ulations, sold  to  the  new  boys — 
always  eager  to  invest  their  pocket- 
money — painted     sparrow?,  which 
he  cilled  *'oocky-olly  birds."  Dr. 
Heath  was  quite  aware  of  his  char- 
acter, and  used  annually  to  give 
out  ai)  a  subject  for  Latin  verses, 
^'A1phenu$   %afer"    under  which 
Horatian  alias  Mr.  Martin  was  well 
understood  to  be  proposed  for  poet- 
ical treatment.     Latin  verse  was 
not  then  so  rare  an  acoomplidhmeoK 
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as  now ;  and  some  of  the  wits  of 
the  eobool  took  great  pleasure  in 
setting  forth,  in  very  graphic  stylo, 
eiifMicnl  enough  even  for  Heath^s 
oritical  ear,  the  qncer  dealinfts 
which  went  on  in  their  ohl  friend'a 
(•tabHf*hniont.  Two  junior  bnmchefl, 
Jem  and  Jack,  were  equally  well 
known  in  hit4.'r  days;  they  kept  two 
or  three  wretched  quadmpeds  for 
hire,  which  occa-stonaily  figured  in 
tandems;  the  only  possible  excite- 
ment in  driving  them  consisting .  in 
the  cbai  ce  of  a  double  llogjring'* 
—the  certain  penalty  of  detection ; 
they  also  dc^lt  in  binls  (they  are 
not  af'cused  of  painting  them — per- 
litps  tlie  art  died  with  the  father), 
dofR,  ferretp,  rai^  and  nil  manner 
of  saleable  vennin  ;  kept  badgers  for 
gentlemen  to  try  their  do'^  upon, 
ind  pamc-cncks  for  fighting,  thongh 
the  latter  Fjxjrt  was  not  so  popular 
as  in  tlie  father's  time.  Thty  had 
latterly  a  formidable  rival  in  a  Mrs. 
W  ,  who  had  once  seen  more  rc- 
fpectable  days,  and  hold  a  situation 
oif  some  trust  connected  with  the 
ftcfaool,  then  tried  the  confectionery 
Sue,  and  finally  took  up  the  pt-cn- 
litr  sporting  bnsiness  which,  till 
then,  the  Martins  had  held  exclu- 
ilvely.  Iler  menagerie — so  says  a 
reeent  autobiography — was  under 
her  bed,  where  o  badger,  gnme- 
eoeks,  rat%  &c*,  formed  a  more  or 
less  happy  family :  and  the  proprie- 
tress was  accustomed  to  stnnfl  at 
the  dot)r,  and  invite  the  "young 
gentlemen*^  to  "  walk .  in  and  have 
a  little  pastime'*  on  half-holidays. 

The  monitorial  system,  as  it  has 
been  called — that  is,  the  internal 
government  of  the  school,  ont  of 
school  hours,  by  some  of  the  elder 
and  more  resfonsible  l)oys — has 
been  the  subject  of  so  nmch  dis- 
onssion,  that  the  briefest  sketch 
of  the  school  would  be  inc<>mplete 
without  some  notice  of  it.  This  is 
no  place  to  enter  upon  a  defence  of 
a  system  which  has  been  attacked 
and  defended  a  score  of  times  with 
ability  and  pertinacity  on  both 
sides, — which  has  always  been,  in  a 
pt^tcr  or  less  degree,  a  vital  prin- 
dple  in  the    constitution  of  all 


Enc^lish  public  schools, — will  cer- 
tainly always  continue  to  be  so 
long  as  suoti  schi»oIs  exist,  and  as 
certainly  will  always  be  loudly 
abused  b^  a  good  many  unruly  boys 
and  foolish  parents.  But  at  Har- 
row, especially,  it  was  a  part  of 
Lyon's  original  constitution.  He 
directe<l,  as  has  been  seen,  that 
three  monitors  should  from  the  first 
have  authority  to  mainUiin  discip- 
line over  their  follows.  No  doubt 
their  powers  and  privileges  and  re- 
sponsibilities have  been  modi6ed 
from  time  to  time,  partly  by  the 
general  habits  of  tlie  age,  partly 
by  the  character  of  successive  head- 
masters; but  when  an  unfortimate 
occurrence  brought  the  whole  sys- 
tem under  discussion  during  Dr. 
Vaughan's  mastership,  a  good  many 
writers  and  speakers  seemed  to  re- 
gard the  system  as  of  foreign  intro- 
duction— an  adoption  of  Arnold's 
mode  of  goverimient  at  Rugby. 
Nothing  seems  more  unfair  than  to 
attribute  to  Dr.  Vanghan  either  the 
credit  or  discredit  of  such  an  intro-  ' 
duction.  No  doubt,  a  pupil  of  a 
man  like  Arnold  was  likely  to  uso 
this  instrument  of  government  in 
Arnold's  spirit;  but  (as  has  been 
ol»served  before  in  these  pages)  it 
was  a  similar  popular  mistake  which 
ascribed  to  Arnold  its  introduction 
at  Rugby.  It  had  existed  both  at 
Rugby  and  nt  Winchester  before 
Arnold  himself  was  a  schoolboy. 
As  the  moral  character  of  pub- 
lic schools  rose,  this  recognised 
aristocracy  of  the  school  came  to 
exercise  a  more  distinct  moral  in- 
fluence; and  when  head-masters 
hepxn  to  feel  that  they  had  to  teach 
morality  as  well  as  Latin  and  Greek, 
monitors  and  pra;postors  began  in 
their  turn  to  take  a  higher  view  of* 
their  responsibilities.  The  moni- 
torial system  was  the  introduction 
of  no  particular  head-master  into 
any  public  school  within  living 
memory,  though  its  actual  working 
would  necessarily  take  a  colour  in 
every  school  from  the  master  for  the 
time  being. 

There  is  no  material  difference 
between  the  powers  and  privileges 
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of  the  monitors  of  ITarrow  and  the 
prefects  of  AVincbesttr  or  the  prsa- 
postors  of  Kugby.  They  ore  ex- 
pected to  maintain  the  domestic 
discipline,  as  ic  may  be  termed,  of 
tiie  school;  they  are  renponsible  for 
the  good  order  and  honourable  con- 
doct  of  their  junior:*,  both  witliia 
the  walls  of  their  several  boarding- 
houses  and  on  the  playground ;  they 
are  expected  alno  to  put  down,  as 
far  a^  possible,  bod  langaa^ife,  bully- 
ing, and  ungontleinanly  habits  of  all 
kinds.  To  enforce  their  authority 
they  have  the  power  of  setting  pun- 
ishments or  iinpijsitions,  and  of  per- 
sonally correcting  a  delinquent  with 
a  cane  within  certain  limits,  which 
are  pretty  well  understood  and  gene- 
rally ol)serve<l.  Both  as  a  support 
to  their  authority,  and  as  a  privi- 
lege to  make  their  position  the 
more  desirable,  they  have  the  right 
of  fagging;  which,  however,  they 
share  with  the  whole  of  the  sixth 
form.  The  ^'shell'^  forms  and  all 
below  are  fags ;  but  the  boys  of  the 
\  third  form  (the  lowest  in  the  school) 
are  by  custom  exempt,  as  being  too 
young  and  too  ignorant.  By  a  cus- 
tom of  later  date,  any  fag  may  claim 
exeniptitm  after  three  .years'  ser- 
Tice.  The  f<(g8  are  expected  to 
'^keep  base''  at  foot-ball,  and  to 
stand  out  at  cricket  when  the  sixth 
are  practising;  but  in  these  cases 
there  is  a  very  fair  arrangement 
which  seems  peculiar  to  Harrow; 
two  frigs  are  appointed  as  slave- 
drivers,"  who  Send  down  as  many 
as  are  wanted  on  the  ground  in  re- 
gular rotation,  keej'ing  a  roster  of 
their  names.  By  a  somewhat  simi- 
lar arrangement  the  fags  at  the  foot- 
ball base  are  relieved  every  quarter 
of  an  hour,  which  prevents  an  un- 
iduo  share  of  work  falling  upon  a 
few  uni>opalar  boys,  as  used  to  be 
too  much  the  case  in  some  other 
public  schools.  And  in  spite  of 
"slave-drivers"  and  monitors,  a 
fag's  life  at  Harrow  is  a  tolerably 
happy  one.  Like  the  Southern 
nigger,  he  is  not  half  so  much 
shocke^l  at  Ids  condition  as  the 
good  old  ladies  who  overwhelm  him 
with  sympathy. 


It  has  been  seen  that  Lyon  bad 
limited  the  sports  of  his  scholars  to 
four  kinds — tops,  hand-balls,  run- 
ning, and  archery.  The  first  have 
long  ceased  to  be  reco|?nised  by 
poblic-school  boys  at  Harrow  or 
elsewhere;  the  second,  in  the  im- 
proved form  of  racquets,  floorishes 
still ;  foot-races  have  been  latdy 
revived  as  an  important  portion  of 
the  athletic  gamed  which  now  tike 
place  in  the  school  annually;  but 
arcliery,  of  which  John  Lyon  made 
most  account  *as  physical  training 
for  English  youth,  after  maintain- 
ing its  gronnd  at  Harrow  long  after 
it  had  fallen  ont  of  use  in  other 
schools,  came  to  an  end  there  some 
ninety  years  ago.  Lyon^a  ordinanees 
required  of  every  parent  to  fhmish 
his  son  "at  all  times  with  bow- 
shafts,  bow-strings,  and  a  braoer,  to 
exercise  shooting;'*  and  the  prac- 
tice Appears  to  have  been  vigorously 
kept  up  for  nearly  two  hundred 
years.  From  time  immemorial,  a 
silver  arrow  was  annually  shot  for 
by  the  best  archers  in  the  school, 
with  a  certain  amount  of  pomp  and 
ceremony,  which  latterly  drew  a 
good  many  visitors.  Tbe  competi- 
tors were  at  first  six,  but  increased 
to  eight,  and  latterly  to  twelve. 
They  shot  in  fancy  dreeees  of  satin, 
usually  green  and  white,  embroid- 
ered with  gold,  with  green  silk 
sashes  and  caps.  The  masters,  in 
full  academic  oostnme,  attended  tbe 
contest,  which  took  place  at  tbe 
Butts,  a  very ,  f)ictnresqne  spot  on 
the  left  of  the  road  entering  Harrow 
from  London.  Steps  cnt  in  tbe 
grassy  slope  of  a  woo<led  knoll  at 
the  back  formed  the  seats  for  the 
spectators — **  worthy,"  said  Dr. 
Parr,  "of  a  Roman  amphitheatre;^ 
but  after  the  suppression  of  the 
archery  practice,  the  hill  was  worked 
for  briok-esrth,  and  tbe  site  is  now 
covered  by  houses.  Tbe  rules  of 
the  contest  are  not  very  dearly 
handed  down.  The  first  who  shot 
twelve  times  nearest  the  centre  is 
said  to  have  been  the  winner.  Eaeh 
hit  within  the  inner  circle  was 
sainted  with  a  fanfare  of  Fren^ 
horos^just   asi  at   some  modem 
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•nherj  meetingf,  a  flonrish  of 
boglee  is  made  to  proclaim  a  gold. 
The  wiooer  was  escorted  home  to 
tke  school  in  procession,  and  nsaally 
gave  a  ball  in  the  schoolroom  to 
the  Deighboaring  familiea  It  seems 
probable  that  the  competitors,  at 
MMt  io  later  times,  were  only  each 
M  coold  afford  the  necessary  ex- 
penses. In  1744,  it  is  recorded 
tint  an  Indian  chief  was  present, 
who  remarked  that  the  boys  shot 
wdJ,  bat  that  he  coold  have  beaten 
tbem.  Some  Indian  warriors  are 
Mid  also  to  have  been  among  the 
ipeetatora  in  1755.  In  the  present 
SBhool  library  there  is  an  old  print 
of  the  contest,  in  one  comer  of 
which  is  a  figure  going  off  the 
nd  with  an  arrow  sticking  in 
face,  to  which  he  applies  bis 
hand.  Tradition  says  it  represents 
one  Goding,  a  barber  of  Uarrow, 
who  was  shot  on  one  of  these  oc- 
SHions,  through  his  o^n  or  one  of 
the  archers'  carelessness,  either  in 
the  eye  or  the  month  —  for  on  this 
point  the  anthorities  differ.  It  has 
been  said  that  this  nnlacky  accident 
lad  to  the  sappression  of  the  cns- 
toBL  The  ezpoise  of  the  costumes 
iod  entertainment  is  also  said  to 
have  been  the  cause ;  bat  the  real 
raaaoo  was,  that  the  practice  which 
tbe  competitors  required  was  found 
a  ferious  interruption  to  the  work 
of  the  school,  and  the  shooting- 
day  also  brought  down  an  in- 
flux of  very  undesirable  company 
from  London.  For  these  reasons 
Dr.  Heath,  immediately  on  his 
entrance  into  office  in  1772,  abo- 
lished the  time-honoured  festival, 
to  tbe  intense  disgust,  as  might  be 
eoDclnded,  of  the  then  Harrovians; 
ftir  schoolboys  are  essentialy  conser- 
vative. He  had  at  first  only  sug- 
gested certain  curtailments  of  the 
praetioe-days  and  other  archers'  pri- 
vileges; whereupon  tbe  boys  took 


huff,  and  declined  to  shoot  at 
all.  The  last  prize  arrow,  in  1771, 
was  won  by*  Lord  Althorp,  the 
second  Earl  Spencer.  The  only  re- 
maining trace  of  the  ancient  custom 
is  in  the  two  crossed  arrows,  the 
device  still  stamped  upon  all  the 
school  prize-books.* 

As  a  substitute  for  the  suppressed 
archery  contest,  Dr.  Heath  intro- 
duced the  **  speech-days,"  which 
still  continue  to  form  the  annual 
Harrow  festival.  Originally  there 
were  three;  the  first  Thursdays  in 
May,  June,  and  July.  The  speakers 
were  the  ten  monitors,  who  appeared 
on  each  of  the  three  days,  and  six 
in  rotation  from  the  sixth  form,  who 
spoke  each  on  one  day  only.  Dr. 
Longley  reduced  tbe  speech-days 
to  two,  and  Dr.  Wordsworth,  in 
1844,  limited  the  performance,  as  it 
remains  at  present,  to  a  single  day 
in  July.  The  old  speech-bills  (of 
which  a  collection,  made  by  Dr. 
Butler,  may  be  seen  in  the  school 
library)  contain  only  selections  ffom 
Greek  and  L%tin  orators  or  poets, 
with  occasional  scenes  from  Shake- 
speare ;  but  in  1820,  the  success- 
ful compositions  for  the  governors' 
prizes  for  Greek  and  Latin  verse  — 
then  first  given  —  were  also  recited 
by  their  authors,  to  which  were 
added  the  English  Essay  and  Eng. 
lish  Poem,  given  by  Dr.  Vaughan  as 
head-master  in  1845,  and  since  con- 
tinued. But,  with  the  exception  of 
the  English  verse,  which,  like  the 
Newdigate  at  Oxford,  is  alwajs 
popular  with  the  ladies,  the  prize 
compositions  do  not  interest  the 
audience  Nke  the  dramatic  scenes ; 
and  of  late  years  tbe  former  have 
been  judiciously  curtailed  in  tbe 
recitation.  The  latter  are  some- 
times admirably  performed,  and  a 
good  deal  of  pains  is  taken  by  tbe 
school  tutors  who  have  any  histri- 
onic  taste  in  drilling  their  pupils; 


*  The  arrows,  grouped  with  a  broken  bow,  first  appear  on  some  of  tbe  speech* 
UOo.  printed  after  the  suppression  of  the  shooting  in  1771.  They  were  first  placed 
on  the  prize-books  by  Dr.  Butler,  who  also  substituted  the  present  motto  of  tbe 
idiool,  '*  Siei  fortuna  dornus,"  for  the  original  one,  dating  probably  from  Lyon*s 
days,  **  Donorum  Dei  dispensatio  fiddis,^^  The  old  red  lion  (probably  the  cogni- 
ssnoe  of  Lyoo)  which  held  the  weathercock  on  the  old  school,  was  taken  down 
wbea  the  new  speech-room  was  built,  and  carelessly  destroyed. 
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and  thongh  there  exist  dim  tradi- 
tions of  wonderfal  speakers  in  old 
times  (schoolbojs  are  very  mach 
given  to  refer  to  earlier  heroic  ages, 
when  "there  were  giants  in  the 
land  ")t  yet  those  who  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  present  in  1862,  and 
heard  the  well-earned  applause 
which  was  bronght  down  by  the 
scenes  from  Sheridan's  '  Critic,'  from 
Molidre.  and  from  the  *  Oloads '  of 
Aristophanes ;  or  again,  in  the  pre- 
sent year,  by  the  impersonations  of 
Bob  Acresy  and  M.  Jourdain  and  his 
^aitre  de  Philosophie,  in  spite  of 
the  disadvantage  of  acting  without 
scenery  or  costumes,  will  not  think 
that  Harrow  speakers  have  degene- 
rated. Of  the  advantage  to  the 
boys  themselves  of  this  annual  ex- 
hibition there  can  be  no  doubt  To 
be  early  accustomed  to  face  such 
an  audience  as  is  then  gathered 
together,  without  nervousness  or 
awkNvardness,  and  to  hear  the 
sound  of  their  own  voices  in  public, 
is  a  portion  of  general  education 
which  English  gentlemen  very  much 
require,  and  which,  to  judge  from 
their  ordinary  public  performances 
in  the  way  of  speech-making  at 
matnrer  years,  must  have  been  very 
generally  neglected.  The  future 
debater,  or  pleader,  or  preacher,  or 
even  the  future  country  squire,  may 
be  thankful  for  any  modicum  of 
school-training  which  may  save  him 
from  utter  helplessness  when  he 
gets  upon  his  legs  before  or  after 
dinner. 

There  had  been,  in  earlier  days, 
under  Thackeray's  mastership,  re- 
gular English  plays  acted  by  the 
bo\3  on  the  last  three  nights  be- 
fore the  Christmas  holidays,  the 
costumes  being  lent  by  Kich,  the 
Cov^t  Garden  manager.  Thack- 
eray himself  wrote  t>ome  of  the 
prologues,  and  the  families  of  the 
towu  attended  the  {jerformance. 
I'he  plays  or  selections  were  usu- 
ally of  a  serious  cast ;  but  when 
Tate  Wilkinson,  afterwards  actor 
and  manager,  was  a  Harrow  boy, 
boarding  at  Reeves's,  the  writing- 
master,  he  delighted  the  family 
circle  there  with  his  powers  as  a 


comic  actor,  which  bad  aim 
earnei  some  applause  amongst 
father's  friends  io  London* 
consequence.  Dr.  Thackeray 
persuaded  to  alk>w  *The  Prof^ 
Husband,*  in  which  Wilkl 
made  quite  a  sensation  as  i 
Townly.  He  next  appeared 
Romeo,  in  the  garden  scene,  i 
some  difficulty  in  finding  a  Ju 
Frederick  Thackeray,  the  h 
master's  son,  who  had  earac 
him  admirably  as  L(n^  Tom 
declining  to  represent  the  &ir 
pulet,  for  which  part  another  acl 
fellow,  Sir  John  Russiate,  at 
volunteered.  But  Harrow  mor 
was  scandalised,  and  the  playi  ' 
from  that  time  stopped. 

The  great  game  at  Harrow,  s 
all  public  schools,  is  of  coarse 
which  honest  John  Lyon  had 
prevision  of,  but  which  has 
become  an  English  institation— 
noble  science  of  Cricket.  If 
could  liave  seen  the  Harrow  el 
in  their  glory  at  Lord's,  he  b 
almost  have  forgiven  the  oq 
of  archery.  If  an  old  plate  ' 
lished  in  1802  was  taken  i 
life,  it  was  then  played  in 
school  court,  with  the  tvfo  sto 
and  the  old  bludgeon-like  I 
but  the  school  gained  a  high  r 
tation  early  in  the  history  of 
game.  Long  before  the  reg 
establishment  of  the  public  sch 
matches,  they  had  contests  of  t 
own  with  Eton.  The  first  on  re 
of  which  the  score  is  preserved 
place  in  1805 ;  but  in  this 
were  unfortunate,  only  scoring 
and  65,  while  Eton  made  in  1 
first  innings  122  —  thus  winnini 
a  single  innings  by  two  runs.  J 
Byron  played  in  this  match, 
only  contributed  7  and  2.  Xo  i 
appears  to  have  been  preserved  I 
that  date  until  1818,  when  Hai 
won,  and  again  in  1822.  1a 
year  following  a  match  was  pli 
at  Oxford,  which  deserved  a  i 
special  record  than  it  seems  to  I 
obtained.  The  Harrovian  m 
graduates  felt  themselves  it 
enough  to  challenge  the  rest  of 
university,  and  the  match  came  of 
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BoUiogdoD  Common.  In  the  single 
innings  of  Harrow,  the  two  first 
who  wm  sent  to  the  wickets— Glat- 
terbnck  of  Exeter  College  and  Cal- 
vert of  Merton — made  op  the  score 
to  100,  in  thoee  days  a  great  innings 
of  itself.  CIntterback's  was  the 
first  wicket  to  fall,  for  forty  rnns; 
and  Harrow  won  the  match  in 
a  single  innings.  Afterwards  the 
Khool  eleven  appear  to  have  fallen 
off;  for  in  the  next  year  Eton  beat 
them  in  one  innings,  and  repeated 
ibmt  victory  forsiz^ears  in  sncces- 
rioD.  Then  the  fortune  of  the  field 
was  varioQS  until  1844  5-6,  when 
the  Etonians  won  each  year  without 
the  tronble  of  a  second  innings 
These  reverses  were  compensated 
by  a  smes  of  Harrow  victories,  from 
1851  to  1859  ;  and  on  the  whole, 
soccess  has  been  so  nearly  balanced 
that  the  Eton  men  appear  to  have 
won  18  matches  against  17  for  Har- 
row. The  four  last  years  have 
•hown  excellent  play  on  both  sides, 
bnt  owing  to  the  length  of  the  in- 
nings there  has  not  ^n  time  (ex- 
cept in  1862,  when  Eton  won)  to 
play  the  matches  ont. 

In  1825  the  first  match  was  played 
between  Harrow  and  Winchester, 
on  the  Harrow  gronnd ;  the  two 
brothers  Wordsworth  —  Charles  of 
Harrow  (afterwards  second  master 
at  Winchester),  and  Christopher  of 
Wiochester  (afterwards  head-master 
of  Harrow)— being  captains  of  their 
respective  elevens.  The  Wickam- 
ites  won  easily,  and  for  many 
years  afterwards,  whenever  a  match 
took  place,  which  was  only  at  inter- 
vals, seem  to  have  been  too  strong 
for  their  opponents  ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  the  honours  have  been  pretty 
evenlj  divided. 

The  original  cricket-ground  was 
on  Boxeth  Green,  or  the  Common, 
as  it  was  called,  but  several  acres  of 
this  were  encloeed  and  made  over 
to  the  school  for  playground  abont 
1806.  The  great  hero  of  early  times 
seems  to  have  been  Godfrey  Vigne, 
whose  reputation  (especially  for 
wi^t-keeping),  great  in  his  school- 
days, was  kept  up  for  many  years 
at  Harrow  by  the  local  matches  in 


which  he  played  there  against  the 
school  eleven,  and  was  maintained 
in  the  following  generation  by  his 
son.  The  names  of  Nicholson,  and 
Currer,  and  Bronghton  (who  could 
cover  three  places  in  the  field), 
of  Davidson  and  Hankey,  are 
well  remembered  still,  though  of 
a  later  date.  But  the  play  has 
probably  continued  steadily  to  im- 
prove at  all  points;  the  batting  of 
the  last  generation  could  show  no 
such  scores  as  that  of  Daniel's  112 
against  Eton  in  1860,  or  Fuller 
Maitland's  71  in  1862  ;  and  even 
such  veteran  critics  as  Mr.  F.  Pon- 
sonby  and  Mr.  B.  Grimston — well- 
known  and  honoured  faces  amongst 
the  lookers-on  at  the  matches  on 
the  school  ground  —  would  allow 
that  young  lK)wler8  like  Lang  and 
Plowden  give  the  batsman  quite 
enough  to  do  to  hold  his  own. 

Foot-ball  is  played,  of  course,  at 
Harrow,  and  played  vigorously, 
though  it  does  not  form  such  a 
speoialtv  as  at  Bugbj^.  The  actual 
personal  encounters,  individual  and 
combined,  which  are  the  essence  of 
the  game,  will  always  make  it  a 
favourite  with  English  schoolboys. 
Its  very  dangers  form  its  attraction 
in  great  measure;  more  than  any 
other  English  sport,  it  is  a  mimicry 
of  war  :—  though,  after  all,  if  the 
casualties  of  this  last  season  are 
considered,  cricket  seems  now  the 
more  dangerous  of  the  two.  But  it 
is  not  given  to  every  man  to  be  a 
cricketer;  whereas  anv  fellow  with 
a  decent  share  of  pluck  can  do 
something  at  foot-ball.  As  played 
at  Harrow  in  former  generations, 
it  must  have  been  a  queer  game. 
It  was  played  on  the  gravel  in  the 
court  which  surrounded  the  old 
sohoolhouse  on  three  sides ;  so 
that  the  goals,  instead  of  fiaciog 
each  other,  were  on  a  parallel  Une, 
with  the  building  between,  round 
which  the  ball  had  to  be  kicked. 
The  gravel  cut  the  leather  ease  of 
the  ball  occasionally,  as  well  as  the 
hands  and  faces  of  those'  who 
scrambled  over  it  in  a  "squash,'' 
as  that  dose  milee  is  called  which 
Bogbymen    know    as  a  ^  soruin- 
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mage,*'  aoci  Etonians  as  a  rooge  ; " 
bot  these  marks  of  Ihe  combat  were 
esteemed  honourable  scars,  like  the 
swprdcats  on  the  face  of  a  German 
student  Bat  when  the  addition 
to  the  scbool-baildings  filled  np  one 
side  of  the  court,  football  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  cricket-ground,  and 
underwent  a  considerable  change 
in  its  character,  which,  no  doubt, 
the  ancient  heroes  of  the  gravelled 
arena  pronounced  to  be  for  the 
worse.  There  is  now  a  spacious 
piece  of  ground  kept  for  the  especial 
purpose,  where  as  many  as  six 
separate  games  can  be  played  at 
once,  besides  four  smaller  grounds, 
belonging  to  different  houses.  The 
"big  game,"  for  those  above  fifteen, 
is  managed  by  the  monitors  under 
rery  stringent  regulations. 

Hockey  was  long  a  favourite  game 
at  Harrow,  as  at  most  schools  a  cen- 
tury ago ;  it  was  then  played  in  the 
street,  to  the  considerable  annoy- 
ance of  the  householders  ;  perhaps 
for  this  reason,  when  the  school 
increaBed  in  numbers  as  well  as 
from  its  really  dangerous  character, 
It  was  disused.  Lord  Byron,  spite 
of  his  lameness,  was  an  active 
hockey-player  as  well  as  cricketer. 
A  few  years  back  there  was  an  at- 
tempt made  to  revive  it,  but  it 
never  became  very  popular;  and 
the  nature  of  the  turf  on  which  it 
was  played  (the  street  being  out  of 
the  question)  was  not  found  well 
adapted  to  the  game,  owing  to  the 
snbsoil  being  day. 

^  Hare  and  Hounds "  is  another 
old  school-sport  which  has  gone 
out  of  favour  of  late  years  in  most 
of  our  public  schools  (Rugby  ex- 
cepted), though  in  Bome  it  istiU  sur- 
vives under  the  name  of  a  Paper- 
ohase ;  the  scent  by  which  the  hares 
are  traced  being  of  a  substantiiU 
kind,  formed  out  of  the  leaves  of 
dilapidated  grammars  and  diction- 
aries torn  up  small  by  the  fags  for 
the  purpose.  But  there  was  an 
ancient  form  of  it  at  Harrow,  so 
eqwcially  attractive  as  being  pur^ 
sued  at  unlawful  hoors  a^  un- 
der unusual  difficulties,  that  it  de- 
serves special  mention.    It  went  by 


the  name  of  "Jack  o*  Lantern." 
About  seven  o'clock  on  winter  even- 
ings, when  it  was  quite  dark,  Uie 
boys,  by  sufierance  on  the  pwt  of 
the  authorities,  were  let  out  from 
their  several  boarding-houses  into 
the  fields  below  the  school.  A 
stout  and  active  runner  started  in 
advance,  carrying  a  lantern,  by 
the  light  of  which  the  rest  pursued 
him  in  full  cry.  He  showed,  or 
concealed  his  light  from  time  to 
time,  and  a  great  point  of  the  sport 
was  to  entice  the  hounds  into  some 
pool  or  muddy  ditch  (which  **  Jack 
himself  had  carefully  avoided)  by 
showing  the  light  exactly  in  a  line 
on  the  other  side.  The  destruction 
of  clothes  in  consequence  may  be 
easily  imagined;  this,  and  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  younger  boys  from 
bush  and  brier,  through  which  they 
were  fagged**  to  follow,  drew 
such  energetic  and  repeated  remon- 
strances from  Dr.  Butler's  house- 
keeper-—the  worthy  Mrs.  OTlaherty 
—  that  at  last  the  Doctor  stopped 
the  custom  altogether.  This  was, 
of  course,  bitterly  resented  by  the 
boys  as  a  bresch  of  privilege,  and 
every  window  in  his  house  was 
broken  ou  the  following  night;  bot 
the  demonstration  had  no  efi^ 

Butler  did  a  good  deal  during 
his  head-mastership  to  soften  soms 
of  the  barbarities  of  which  Harrow 
had  its  full  share  in  those  daya 
For  a  short  time  after  his  coming 
he  was  unpopular,  in  consequence, 
with  the  ruder  spirits  who  led  the 
school ;  but  as  more  civilised  gen- 
erations succeeded,  this  prejudice 
soon  passed  awav.  He  abolished, 
amongst  other  old  customs,  certain 
rites  and  ceremonies  which  wers 
used  in  celebrating  a  boy's  remove 
from  one  form  to  the  other  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  school.  No  such 
promotion  was  eonsidered  complete, 
so  far  as  the  boys  were  ooncemed, 
until  the  new  member  had  been 
duly  ** pinched  in"  —  remaining  a 
certain  fixed  time  in  the  play-raoo, 
during  which  all  the  firatenrity 
exercised  a  right  of  pinching  hfan, 
limited  onljr  by  the  teDdenea  of 
their  dispositiooe  or  the  itraiglliof 
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their  fingen.  There  were  generally 
■ome  adepts  in  this  torture,  who 
knew,  and  taught  others,  the  ten- 
derett  places  and  the  most  artistic 
mode  of  taking  hold,  and  who  car- 
ried this  evil  knowledge  with  them 
from  form  to  form,  to  be  practised 
OD  a  succession  of  victims.  The 
rites  of  initiation  were  completed 
by  tossing  in  a  blanket  in  tbe  dor- 
mitory, and  a  certain  number  of 
bumps  against  tbe  ceiling  were  re- 
quired to  make  the  ceremony  valid. 
Both  processes  of  torture  were  com- 
nonly  borne  with  a  good  deal  of 
heroism;  but  sometimes  the  younger 
boys  were  very  much  hurt  and 
frightened  by  the  tossing.  Dr.  But- 
ler, when  be  put  a  stop  to  these 
traditionary  barbarisms,  compro- 
mised the  matter  by  giving  the  boys 
a  supper  at  the  "trials;"  but  for 
some  time  the  blanket-tossing  was 
earried  on  surreptitionsly  at  night ; 
and  one  boy  is  remembered  to  have 
tiken  refuge  from  his  tormentors 
in  the  chimney,  from  which  he  was 
dragged  covered  with  soot,  and  in 
sach  a  state  of  frantic  terror  that 
fears  were  entertained  even  by  the 
boys  that  he  would  lose  his  senses ; 
iod  be  was  rescued  from  further  per- 
Kcution  (not  without  a  hard  fight) 
by  some  of  the  more  humane  spirits 
amongst  them.  But  there  was  an- 
other ancient  custom  which  sur- 
vived even  after  Butler's  reign. 
There  were  in  the  head-master's 
bouse  two  public  rooms  for  the  use 
of  his  boarders — the  hall  and  the 
play-room.  The  latter  was  open  to 
all,  but  tbe  hall  was  regarded  as 
a  sort  of  club-room,  which  no  boy 
was  allowed  to  enter,  except  at 
dinner  and  supper  time,  until  he 
had  become  a  member  by  being 
"  rdled-in.'*  Any  one  who  desired 
the  privilege  of  admission  (and  none 
below  the  upper-firth  were  eligible) 
gave  in  his  name  to  the  nead- 
boy  some  days  beforehand,  in  order 
that  due  preparations  might  be 
■ade  for  the  inauguration.  Im- 
mediately a  certain  number  of  rolls 
(Jlnds  they  were  called — etymology 
anknown)  were  ordered  at  the  bak- 
er's, and  were  rebaked  every  morn- 


ing until  they  were  pretty  nearly  as 
hard  as  pebbles.  At  nine  o'clock 
on  the  morning  fixed  for  tbe  roil- 
ing in,  the  members  of  tbe  hall 
ranged  themselves  on  the  long  table 
which  ran  along  one  side  of  the 
room  each  with  bis  pile  of  these 
rolls  before  him,  and  a  fag  to  pick 
them  up.  The  candidate  knelt, 
fusing  them,  on  a  form  dose  against 
the  opposite  wall,  leaning  upon  a 
table  in  front  of  him,  with  his  head 
resting  upon  his  hands;  so  that, 
while  the  face  was  protected,  the 
bead  itself  formed  a  mark  for  tbe 
very  peculiar  missiles  which '  were 
ready  to  be  aimed  at  it.  When  all 
was  ready,  a  time  keeper,  watch  in 
hand,  gave  the  word  Now  I "  when 
fast  and  furiously — and  very  spite- 
fully, if  a  boy  was  unpopular — the 
rolls  were  showered  upon  the  de- 
voted head  for  the  space  of  one 
minute  —  neither  more  nor  less. 
It  was,  as  may  be  imagined,  a  very 
severe  ordeal,  the  bruises  being 
very  painful  for  weeks  afterwards. 
Some  boys  dreaded  it  so  much  as 
never  to  claim  admission  to  tbe 
hall ;  but  it  was  very  seldom  in* 
deed  that  any  one  was  known  to 
flinch  during  the  shower  of  rolls, 
after  once  taking  up  his  position  on 
the  table. 

Another  practice  in  the  school, 
of  later  date,  would  probably  be 
now  condemned  as  savouring  too 
much  of  barbarity,  though  it  did 
not  arise  firom  a  mere  wanton  love 
of  tormenting,  like  those  just  men- 
tioned, but  from  a  stern  popular 
sense  of  justice.    TThen  a  boy  was 
known  to  have  been  guilty  of  any 
highly   disgraceful   conduct,  reflect- 
ing on  the  character  of  the  school- 
stealing,  for  instance^ he  was  sub- 
jected to  a  peculiar  form  of  Lynch 
law,  called  "  llanding-up."     If  tbe 
monitors  had  satisfied  themselves, 
after  careful  inquiry,  of  tbe  guilt  ot 
the  accused,  he  was  called  out  be- 
fore an  assembly  of  the  upper  school 
in  Butler's  Hall,  and  there  received 
from  each  monitor  a  certain  number 
of  blows  with  a  ttudy  toasting-fork^ 
Severe  as  the  pnnishxQeut  was, 
was  often  a  mercifal  alternative 
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the  criminal,  who  woold,  in  the 
worst  cases,  have  been  pnnisbed  by 
expalsion  if  the  charge  had  been 
brought  before  the  head-master ; 
and  for  that  reason  this  rude  de- 
mocratic justice  was  winked  at  by 
the  school  authorities,  who  tacitly 
accepted  it  in  place  of  taking  any 
formal  cognis^ce  of  the  case. 

It  may  retulily  be  imagined  that 
in  those  rude  ages  the  time-hon- 
oured institution  of  Fagging  was 
a  very  different  thing  from  what  it 
is  now.  The  fags  of  those  days 
would  have  laughed  at  what  their 
modern  successors  call  hardships. 
In  truth,  they  were  very  little  bet- 
ter than  menial  servants  for  some 
hours  in  the  day.  They  had  not 
only  to  prepare  their  masters'  break- 
fasts, to  make  coffee,  toast  bread,  go 
on  errands,  &c.,  as  at  present,  but 
also  to  clean  boots  and  shoes,  and 
to  brush  clothes  covered  with  mud 
from  foot-ball,  Jack-o'*  Lantern 
chases,  or  even  from  actual  hontiog 
—  for  some  ambitious  sportsmen 
amongst  the  elder  boys  did  now 
and  then  steal  a  day  with  the 
hounds,   mounted  on  a  miserable 

screw"  hired  out  by  Jem  Martin, 
the  purveyor  of  all  kinds  of  for- 
bidden indulgences  to  the  school 
An  unfortunate  fag  might  often  be 
heard  brushing  away  at  five  o'clock 
on  a  December  morning.  Poker 
and  tongs  were  unknown  luxuries 
in  the  "play-room"  at  Butler's; 
and  the  junior  fag,  at  the  call  of 
**  lag  poker"  had  to  rush  out  in  the 
cold  to  pall  a  hedge-stake  of  sub- 
stantial dimensions  from  the  near- 
est fence  or  faggot-stack.  The 
demand  was  frequent,  and  often 
made  in  the  mere  wantonness  of 
authority.  But  there  were  acta  of 
positive  tyranny  practised  far  less 
justifiable  than  such  service  as  thte. 
Fags  were  sent  out  at  night  to  fetch 
beer  and  other  materials  for  surrep- 
titious suppers;  to  do  this,  they 
had  to  scale  the  gate  of  their 
boarding-house,  and  Uie  penalty,  if 
caught  by  anv  of  the  masters,  was 
invariably  a  flogging,— no  boy  dar- 
ing to  excuse  himself  by  repre- 
senting that  he  was  a  mere  oompol* 


sory  aeent  One  unlucky  fiag  (a 
future  *^ captain"  of  the  school) re- 
members being  caught  twice  in  the 
same  night,  and  reoeivinff  two  se- 
parate floggings  the  next  day.  But 
this  pretence  of  a  rigid  discipline, 
which  was,  in  fkct,  the  cruelest 
iijastice,  was  more  discreditable  to 
the  authorities  of  those  days  than 
to  the  boys  who  thus  made  others 
their  scapegoats;  for  even  in  a 
well-rememfc«red  case,  when  a  mo- 
nitor voluntarily  came  forward  to 
exculpate  his  fag,  and  oflered  to 
bear  the  punishment,  his  appeal 
was  disregarded;  ^et  it  most  Mve 
been  perfectly  within  the  know- 
ledge of  the  masters  that  in  very 
few  oases  were  the  victims  the  real 
offenders.  But  it  was  a  system  of 
peeudo^iacipline  by  no  meaos  pe- 
culiar to  Harrow;  it  was  the  age 
when,  at  most  public  schools,  a 
fiilse  quantitj^  invariably  brought 
down  a  flogging,  while  a  lie  or  an 
act  of  immorality  escaped — when  a 
head-master  (not  of  Harrow)  is  said 
to  have  replied  to  a  parent  who  re- 
monstrated, that  he  had  undertaken 
to  teach  his  son  Latin  and  Greek, 
but  not  morality.  One  does  not 
wonder  much  that  the  boys  ()f  that 
day  turned  out  more  accurate  scho- 
lars; but  one  does  fed  inclined  to 
marvd  that  so  many  of  them  grew 
into  honourable  and  upright  men. 
But  a  public-school  boy  in  tiioso 
times  could  hardly  ftul  to  learn  at 
least  the  Spartan  virtue  of  endur- 
ance. Harrow  faggioe  had  no  spe- 
cial reputation  for  cruelty ;  yet  then 
are  those  living  who  can  remember 
havinff  been  called  out  of  their  beds 
at  nignt  to  have  cold  water  poured 
down  their  backs,  —  for  no  tpedtl 
•reason,  but  as  a  part  of  the  harden- 
ing process  conndrnd  good  for  fagi 
generally;  or  to  start  from  Ldth^ 
boarding-house  in  the  dark,  to  go 
round  Uie  churchyard  by  the  North 
Porch— "Bloody  Porch,"  aa  it  was 
called,  from  some  obscure  legend. 
Once  a  boy  was  sent  upon  this 
dreaded  tour  at  night,  when  it  so 
happened  that  there  were  a  party 
concealed  in  the  porch,  watching 
the  grave  of  a  newly-baried  relatife 
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— for  those  were  the  days  of  resur- 
nctioD-men  :  they  mistook  the  an- 
ibrtanate  fag  for  a  body-snatcher, 
and  fired  at  him,  woooding  him 
■lightly,  and  frightening  him  almost 
to  death. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Harrow 
Aoold  have  been  able  to  show  three 
of  the  best  private  libraries  in  Eng- 
land,* and  yet  have  so  long  contin- 
ued anosaaily  ill-provided  with  any- 
thing like  a  public  library  belong- 
ing to  the  school.  The  small 
loom  over  the  old  school,  already 
mentioned  as  the  ^  monitors'  libra- 
ry"—  it  is  only  open  to  them,  and 
a  key  of  it  is  their  badge  of  office  — 
contained  bnt  a  limited  collection 
of  books,  chiefly  given  by  moni- 
tors on  leaving  the  school.  It  has 
some  few  interesting  relics  of  an- 
other kind  ;  one  of  the  old  archery 
dresses  of  1760,t  a  staff  with  a  Ranio 
inscription  bronght  from  Abyssinia 
hr  Bmoe,  Byron's  school  copy 
of  JSschylos  with  notes  in  his 
handwriting,  and  other  memorials 
of  old  Harrovians.  Hot  a  splendid 
room  has  lately  been  bnilt  at  an 
expense  of  above  £4000,  raised  by 
sabseription,  as  a  testimonial  to  Dr. 
▼anghan's  work  as  head-master, 
which  is  to  be  known  as  the 
"Tanghan  Library,"  and  to  be  open 
to  the  hundred  senior  boys  in  the 
ioliool.  The  first  stone  was  laid 
hj  Lord  Palmerston  in  Jaly  1862, 
and  on  the  speech-day  in  the  pre- 
sent year  it  was  formally  opened. 
Oontribntions  of  books  are  already 
ilofwing  in,  and  Harrow  will  soon 
have  a  school  library  worthy  of  its 
rnotation. 

Bathing  was  always,  nntil  very 
ktely.  practised  onder  difficulties 
at  Harrow.   The  common  bathing- 


place,  known  as  **  Dock-puddle  — 
and  by  no  means  inappropriately  so 
named  —  was  a  long  piece  of  maddy 
water,  varying  from  four  to  eight 
feet  in  depth.  There,  after  it  had 
been  stirred  np  by  all  possible 
means  into  more  of  a  puddle  than 
Qsnal,  new  boys  were  formally  dip- 
ped. Yet  in  that  miserable  place, 
in  1826,  the  only  son  of  Sir  Gharles 
Lemon  was  drowned,  when  he  had 
been  little  more  than  a  week  at 
the  school,  having  been  seized  with 
a  fit  while  batbin?.  To  avoid  mix- 
ing in  the  genend  wash  at  Dack- 
puddle,  many  boys  used  to  go  out  to 
the  Brent  at  Perivale,  or  even  as  far 
as  Ellestree  reservoir,  for  bathing  ; 
and  theslB  were  favourite  expedi- 
tions on  the  mornings  of  saints* 
days.  Bat  Dr.  Yanghan  had  the 
old  ^paddle"  lined  with  brick,  and 
supplied  with  water  by  a  steam-en- 
gine, to  the  great  additional  com- 
fort of  the  bathers. 

On  the  whole,  if  a  bov  is  not 
happy  at  Harrow,  it  will  be  pretty 
sure  to  be  in  some  way  his  own 
fault  Even  the  stranger,  as  he  sits 
on  Byron's  Stile  "  in  the  church- 
yard and  looks  down  on  that  purely 
English  home  landscape,  and  hears 
the  merry  voices  come  up  from 
cricket- field  or  racquet-court,  may 
be  excused  if  be  almost  wishes  him- 
self a  schoolboy  there.  He  has  pro- 
Imbl^  harder  lessons  to  learn,  harder 
fsggiQfiT  ^  S>9  through,  and  less  ge- 
nial companionship,  in  the  great 
school  to  which  he  is  going  back 
again,  when  his  little  holiday  is 
over,  by  the  next  train.  Let  him 
whisper  to  himself,  as  he  turns 
away,  even  if  not  himself  a  Harro- 
vian, the  wish  of  the  school  motto 
— ^  Stet  fortuna  domusJ*' 


^  Besides  Dr.  Hoath's,  there  was  a  very  valuable  one  belonging  to  the  late  Rev* 
Henry  Dniry,  formerly  an  assistant-master;  he  is  the  ^'Menalcas*  of  Dibdia's 
'BR>Uomania.'  Mr.  James  Edwards  ("  Rinaldo who  lived  in  the  old  manor- 
hooae,  had  also  a  large  collection  of  rare  and  costly  books.  He  was  buried,  by  his 
psrtioalar  desire,  in  a  ooffia  made  out  of  some  of  his  library  shelves. 

f  Worn  by  Henry  Read,  and  presented  by  his  relative,  John  Read  Ifunn,  M.  A., 
Yloar  of  Aahbumham. 
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CUBONICLBS  OF  CARLINOFOEO  :  THE  PERPETUAL  CUEATB. 


PART  V. — CI 

It  was  mid-da^,  and  more  than 
twelve  boors  after  be  bad  left  Gar- 
liogford,  before  Mr.  Wentworth 
reached  the  Rectory.  He  had 
snatched  a  few  boors'  sleep  in  Lon- 
don, where  he  was  obliged  to  pause 
because  of  the  trains,  which  did  not 
correspond  ;  and  accordingly,  tliongb 
he  was  very  anxious  about  Gerald, 
it  was  with  a  mien  and  gait  very 
much  like  his  usual  appearance  that 
he  jumped  out  of  the  railway  car- 
riage at  the  little  station  which  was 
on  bis  father's  property,  and  where 
everybody  knew  the  Sqoire*8  son. 
Left  in  entire  uncertainty  as  be  was 
in  respect  to  the  trouble  which  had 
overtaken  his  brother,  it  was  a  little 
comfort  to  the  Curate  to  find  that 
everybody  looked  surprised  to  see 
him,  and  that  nobody  seemed  to 
know  of  any  cause  demanding  his 
presence.  All  was  well  at  the  Hall, 
BO  far  as  the  station-master  knew; 
and  as  for  the  Bector,  he  had  no 
special  place  in  the  local  report 
with  which  the  handiest  porter 
supplied  Mr.  Frank  "  —  a  bless^ 
neglecti  which  was  very  consolatory 
to  the  heart  of  the  anxious  brother, 
to  whom  it  became  evident  that 
nothing  had  happened,  and  who 
began  to  hope  that  Gerald's  wife, 
who  never  was  very  wise,  had  been 
seized  with  some  merely  fantastic 
terror.  With  this  hope  he  walked 
on  bribkly  upon  the  fanniliar  road 
to  his  brother's  house,  'recovering 
his  courage,  and  falling  back  upon 
his  own  thoughts;  and  at  latit,  tak- 
ing pleasure  m  the  idea  of  telling 
all  his  troubles  to  Gterald,  and  get- 
ting strength  and  enlightenment 
from  his  advice.  He  had  oome 
quite  into  this  view  of  thie  subject 
when  he  arrived  at  the  Bectory, 
and  saw  the  pretty  old-fashioned 
house,  with  its  high  ivied  garden- 
wallc,  and  the  fiatmous  cedar  on  the 
lawn,  standing  all  secure  and  sweet 
in  the  early  sunshine,  like  some-' 
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thing  too  steadfast  to  be  moved, 
as  if  sorrow  or  conflict  could  never 
enter  there.  Uoconscioosly  to  him- 
self, the  perfect  tranquillity  of  every- 
thing altered  the  entire  scope  of 
Frank  Wentworth'a  thoughts.  He 
was  no  longer  in  anxiety  about  his 
brother.  He  was  going  to  ask  Ger- 
ald^a  advice  upon  his  own  troablei, 
and  lay  the  difficulties '  and  dangen 
of  his  position  before  the  dear  and 
lucid  eyes  of  the  best  man  he  ever 
knew. 

It  shook  him  a  little  oat  of  this 
position,  however,  to  find  himself 
admitted  with  a  kind  of  scared 
expectation  by  Mrs.  Gerald  Went* 
worth's  mud,  who  made  no  excla- 
mation of  wonder  at  the  sight  of 
him,  but  opened  the  door  in  a 
troubled,  stithy  way,  strangely 
unlike  the  usual  customs  of  the 
place.  Is  my  brother  at  home  ? " 
said  the  Curate,  going  in  with  a 
step  that  rang  on  the  hall,  and  a 
voice  that  sounded  into  the  hoosei 
He  would  have  proceeded  straight^ 
as  usual,  to  Gerald's  study  after  this 
question,  which  was  one  of  form 
merely,  but  for  the  disturbed  looks 
of  the  woman,  who  put  op  her  hand 
imploringly.  Oh  hush  I  Mr.  Frank ; 
hush  I  My  mistress  wants  to  see 
you  first.  She  said  I  was  to  show 
you  into  her  sitting-room,"  said 
the  maid,  half  io  a  whisper,  and 
led  him  hastily  down  a  side-pas- 
sage to  a  little  out-of-the-way  room, 
which  he  knew  was  where  louiea 
was  wont  to  retire  when  she  hsd 
her  headaches,  as  was  well  known 
to  all  the  house  of  Wentworth.  The 
Curate  went  in-  with  some  impa- 
tience and  some  alarm  to  this  retired 
apartment.  His  eyes,  daaded  by 
the  sunshine,  oould  not  penetrate 
at  first  the  shadowy  greeDoesB  of 
the  room,  which,  what  with  the 
trees  without  and  the  Yenetiaa 
blind  within,  was  lost  in  a  kind  of 
twilight,  grateful  enough   after  a 
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Frank,"  cried  the  weepiog  Louisa, 
burying  her  face  in  her  handker- 
chief, I  think  I  shall  Ro  distracted, 
and  mj  heart  will  break.** 

To  all  this  strange  and  unex- 
pected revelation  the  startled  Oar- 
ate  listened  like  a  man  in  a  dream. 
Possibly  his  sister-in-law's  represen- 
tation of  this  danger,  as  seen  entirely 
from  her  own  point  of  view,  had  a 
more  alarming  etFect  upon  him  than 
any  other  statement  of  the  case.  He 
conld  have  gone  into  Gerald's  diffi- 
cnlties  with  so  much  sympathy  and 
fellow-feeling  that  the  shook  would 
have  been  trifling  in  comparison ; 
and  between  Rome  and  the  highest 
level  of  Anglicanism  there  was  no 
SQCh  difference  as  to  frighten  the 
accastomed  mind  of  the  Oarate  of 
St.  Roqae's.  Bat  seen  from  Lonisa's 
side  matters  appeared  very  differ- 
ent :  here  the  foundations  of  the 
earth  were  shaking,  and  life  itself 
going  to  pieces ;  even  the  absorditT 
of  her  distress  made  the  whole  busi- 
ness more  real ;  and  the  poor  little 
woman,  whose  trouble  was  that  she 
herself  would  neither  be  a  wife  nor 
a  widow,  had  enough  of  truth  on 
her  side  to  unfold  a  miserable  pic- 
ture to  the  eyes  of  the  anxious  spec- 
tator. He  did  not  know  what  an- 
swer to  make  to  her ;  and  perhaps 
it  was  a  mater  consolation  to  poor 
Louisa  to  be  permitted  to  run  on  — 

^  And  you  know  it  never  needed 
to  have  come  to  this  if  Gerald  had 
been  like  other  people,"  she  said^ 
drying  her  tears,  and  with  a  tone  of 
remonstrance.  "  Of  course  it  is  a 
family  living  and  it  is  not  likely 
his  own  father  would  have  made 
any  disturbance ;  and  there  is  no 
other  familv  in  the  parkih  but 
the  SkipwithB,  and  they  are  great 
friends,  and  never  would  have  said 
a  word.  He  might  have  preached 
in  six  surplices  if  he  had  liked." 
cried  |>oor  Louisa  —  who  would 
have  minded?  And  as  for  confes- 
sion, and  all  that,  I  don't  believe 
there  is  anybody  in  the  world  who 
had  done  any  wrong  that  could 
have  helped  confessing  to  Gerald; 
he  is  BO  good  — oh,  Frank  you  know 
he  is  80  good  I "  said  the  exasper- 


ated little  wife,  overcome  with  fond- 
ness and  admiration  and  impatience, 
''and  there  is  nobody  in  the  parish 
that  I  ever  heard  of  that  does  not 
worship  him ;  but  when  I  tell  bia 
BO,  he  never  pays  the  least  attention. 
And  then  Edward  Plumstead  and 
he  go  on  talking  about  subscription, 
and  signing  articles,  and  nonsense, 
till  they  make  my  head  swim. 
Nobody,  I  am  sore,  wants  Gerald 
to  subscribe  or  sign  articles.  I 
am  sure  I  wonld  subscribe  any 
amount,"  cried  the  poor  little  wo- 
man, once  more  falling  into  tears 
— *'a  thousand  pounds  if  I  bad 
It,  Frank  —  only  to  make  him  hear 
reason;  for  why  should  be  leave 
Wentworth  where  he  can  do  what 
he  likes,  and  nobody  will  interfere 
with  him?  The  Bishop  Is  an  dd 
friend  of  my  father*s,  and  I  am  sure 
he  never  would  say  anything ;  and 
as  for  candles  and  crosses  and — 
anything  he  pleases,  Frank  — -** 

Here  poor  Louisa  paused,  and 
put  her  band  on  his  arm,  and  look- 
ed up  wistfally  into  his  face.  She 
wanted  to  convince  herself  that  »he 
was  right,  and  that  the  faltering 
dread  she  had  behind  all  this,  of 
something  more  mysterious  than 
candles  or  crosses  —  something  which 
she  did  not  attempt  to  understand— 
was  no  real  spectre  after  all.  *'0h, 
Frank,  I  am  rare  I  never  would 
oppose  him,  nor  your  father,  nor 
anybody;  and  why  fbould  he  go 
and  take  some  dreadftil  step,  and 
upset  everything?"  said  Mrs.  Went- 
worth. ''Oh,  Frank,  we  will  not 
even  have  enough  to  live  upon; 
and  as  for  me,  if  Gerald  leaves  ms^ 
how  shall  I  ever  hold  up  my  head 
again,  or  how  will  anybody  know 
how  to  behave  to  me?  I  cant  oafl 
myself  Miss  Leighton  again,  after 
being  married  so  long;  and  if  I 
am  not  his  wife,  what  riiall  I  bef 
Her  crying  became  hysterieal  si 
she  came  back  to  this  point;  and 
Mr.  Wentworth  sat  by  her  trying  ti 
soothe  her,  as  wretched  as  herself. 

Bat  I  must  see  Gerald,  LodnJ* 
said  the  Oorate;  ^■he  has  never 
written  to  me  about  thit.  Perhafi 
things  have  not  gone  ao  (iur  ae  jot 
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thick  ;  bnt  &s  for  the  crosses  and 
the  candles^  joa  know,  and  not  be- 
ing interfered  with  " 

"I  would  promise  to  do  any  thing 
he  likes/'  cned  the  weepinff  woman. 
**  I  never  would  woriy  him  any 
more  about  anything.  After  annt 
Leonora  was  here,  perhaps  I  said 
things  I  should  not  have  said  ;  but, 
oh  Frank,  whatever  he  likes  to  do 
I  am  sure  I  will  give  in  to  it  I 
don*t  really  mind  seeing  him  preach 
in  his  surplices,  only  you  know 
poor  papa  was  so  very  Low  Church ; 
and  as  for  the  candles,  what  are 
they  to  pleasing  one's  husband  ? 
Ob,  Frank,  if  you  would  only  tell 
him  —  I  can't  argue  about  thin^ 
like  a  man  —  tell  him  nobody  will 
evff  interfere,  and  he  shall  do 
whatever  he  pleases.  I  trost  to 
yon  to  say  everything,^*  said  the 
poor  wife.  "You  can  reason  with 
nim,  and  explain  things.  Nobody 
understands  Gerald  like  you.  You 
will  not  forsake  me  in  my  trouble, 
Frank  7  I  thought  immediately  of 
yoo.  I  knew  you  could  help  us,  if 
anybody  could.  You  will  tell  him 
all  I  have  paid,"  she  continued, 
rising  as  Mr.  Wentworth  rose,  aod 

going  after  him  to  the  door,  to 
npress  once  more  upon  him  the 
neoesBlties  of  the  case.  **  Oh,  Frank, 
remember  how  much  depends  upon 
it  1— everything  in  the  world  for  me, 
and  all  the  children's  prospects  in 
life;  and  he  would  be  miserable 
himself  if  he  were  to  leave  us.  You 
know  he  would  7  "  said  Louisa,  look- 
ing anxiously  into  his  face,  and 
putting  her  hand  on  his  arm.  Oh, 
Frank,  you  don't  think  Gerald 
oould  be  hwpitw  without  the  chil- 
dren—and me  7'* 

The  terrible  thought  silenced  her. 
She  stopped  crying,  and  a  kind  of 
tearless  norror  and  dread  came  over 
her  Csce.  She  was  not  very  wise, 
bat  ber  heart  was  tender  and  full 
of  love  in  its  way.  What  if  per- 
haps this  life,  which  had  gone  so 
smoothly  over  her  unthinking  head 
without  any  complications,  should 
tarn  out  to  be  a  lie,  and  her  hap 
pinesB  a  mere  delusion  7  She  could 
not  have  pat  her  thought  Into 


words,  bnt  the  doubt  suddenly 
came  over  her,  putting  a  stop  to 
all  her  lamentations.  If  perhaps 
Gerald  could  be  happy  without  the 
children  and  herself,  what  dreadful 
fiction  had  all  her  joy  been  built 
upon  ?  Such  an  inarticulate  terror 
seemed  to  stop  tiie  very  beating 
of  her  heart  It  was  not  a  great 
calamity  only,  but  an  overthrowal 
of  all  confidence  in  life;  and  she 
shivered  before  it  like  a  dumb 
creature,  piteonsly  beholding  an 
approaching  agony  which  it  could 
not  comprehend.  The  utterance  of 
her  distress  was  arrested  upon  her 
lips,— she  looked  up  to  her  brother 
with  an  entreating  look,  so  sudden- 
ly intensified  and  grown  desperate 
that  he  was  startled  by  nt  It 
alarmed  him  so  much  that  he 
turned  again  to  lead  her  back  to 
her  sofa,  wondering  what  momen- 
tarv  passion  it  could  be  which  had 
woae  such  a  sudden  world  of  con- 
fused meaning  in  Lonisa's  eyes. 

You  may  be  sure  he  could 
not,"    said    the    Carate,  warmly. 

Not  happy,  certainly ;  but  to 
men  like  Gerald  there  are  things 
in  the  world  dearer  than  happi- 
ness," he  said,  after  a  little  pause, 
with  a  sigh,  wondering  to  himself 
whether,  if  Lucy  WcKlehouse  were 
his,  the  dearest  duty  coold  make 
him  consent  to  part  with  her.  *'  If 
he  thinks  of  such  a  step,  he  must 
think  of  it  as  of  martyrdom— is  that 
a  comfort  to  you  7  "  he  continued, 
bending,  in  his  pity"  and  wonder, 
over  the  trembling  wife,  who  burst 
forth  into  fresh  tears  as  he  spoke, 
and  forgot  her  momentary  horror. 

Ob,  Frank,  go  and  speak  to 
him,  and  tell  him  how  miserable  I 
am,  and  what  a  dreadful  thing  it 
would  be ;  tell  him  everything, 
Frank.  Oh,  don't  leave  him  tUl 
you  have  persuaded  him.  Go, 
go ;  never  mind  me,"  cried  Mrs. 
Wentworth;  and  then  she  went  to 
the  door  after  him  once  more  — 
*'  Don't  say  I  sent  for  you.  He  — 
he  might  not  be  pleas^,"  she  said, 
in  her  filtering,  eager  voice ;  "  and 
oh,  Frank,  consider  now  much  hangs 
upon  what  you  say."  When  he  mt 
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ber,  LoaiM  itood  at  the  door  mtch- 
ing  him  as  he  went  along  the  pas- 
nge  towards  her  hosbaDd's  room. 
It  was  a  forlorn  hope ;  bat  still 
the  nnreasoning,  nncom prebend iog 
heart  took  a  little  comfort  from  it 
She  watched  liis  figure  disappear- 
ing along  the  narrow  passage  with 
a  thrill  of  mingled  anxiety  and 
hope  ;  argoinff  with  Gerald,  though 
ic  was  so  ineffectaal  when  she  tried 
it,  might  still  be  of  some  avail 
in  stronger  hands.  His  brother 
understood  him,  and  coold  talk 
to  him  better  than  anybody  else 
coold  ;  and  though  she  had  never 
convinced  anybody  of  anything 
all  her  life,  Mrs.  Wentworth  had 
an  inalienable  confidence  in  the 
effect  of  being  talked  to."  In 
the  momentary  stimulus  she  went 
back  to  her  darkened  room  and 
drew  up  the  blind,  and  went  to 
work  iu  a  tremulous  way  ;  but  as 
the  slow  time  went  on,  and  Frank 
did  not  return,  poor  Louisa's 
courage  failed  her  ;  her  fingers  re- 
fused their  office,  and  she  began  to 


Imagine  all  sorts  of  tbius  that 

might  be  going  on  in  Oenkrs  study. 
Perhaps  the  argument  might  be  go- 
ing the  wrong  way  ;  perhaps  Gerald 
might  be  angry  at  his  brother*! 
interference ;  perhaps  thev  might 
come  to  words— they  who  bad  been 
such  good  friends — and  it  would  be 
her  fault  She  jumped  up  with  her 
heart  beating  loud  when  she  heard 
a  door  opened  somewhere ;  bat 
when  nobody  came,  grew  sick  and 
faint,  and  hid  her  face,  in  the  im- 
patience of  her  misery.  Then  the 
feeling  grew  upon  her  that  those 
precious  moments  were  decisive, 
and  that  she  must  make  one  Ust 
appeal,  or  her  heart  would  burst 
She  tried  to  resist  the  impnlae  in  a 
feeble  way,  but  it  was  not  her  cus- 
tom to  resist  impulses,  and  it  got 
the  better  of  her  ;  and  this  was  why 
poor  Louisa  rushed  into  the  librarv, 
just  as  Frank  thought  he  had  made 
a  little  advance  in  his  pleading, 
and  scattered  his  eloquence  to  the 
winds  with  a  set  of  dreadful  argu- 
ments which  were  all  her  own. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


The  Curate  of  St.  Roque's  found 
his  brother  in  his  library,  looking 
very  much  as  he  always  looked  at 
the  first  glance.  But  Gkrald  was 
not  reading  nor  writing  nor  doing 
anything.  He  was  seated  in  his 
usual  chuir,  by  his  usual  table,  with 
all  the  ordinaiw  things  around  ;  some 
manuscript  —  lying  loosely  about, 
and  looking  as  if  he  had  thrown 
down  his  pen  in  disgust,  and  push- 
ed it  away  from  him  in  the  middle 
of  a  sentence  —  was  on  the  table, 
and  an  open  book  on  hia  other 
hand ;  but  neither  the  book  nor 
the  MS.  occupied  him ;  he  was 
sitting  leaning  his  head  in  his 
hands,  gazing  blankly  out  through 
the  winduw,  as  it  appeared,  at 
the  cedar,  which  flung  its  serene 
shadow  over  the  lawn  outside. 
He  jumped  up  at  Uie  sound  of 
his  brother's  voice,  but  seemed  to 
recall  himself  with  a  little  diffi- 
culty even  for  that,  and  did  not 


look  much  surprised  to  see  bim.  Id 
short,  Frank  read  in  Gerald"^  eyei 
that  he  would  not  at  that  moment 
have  been  surprised  to  see  any  one, 
and  that,  in  his  own  oonscionsness, 
the  emergency  was  great  ^oogh  to 
justify  any  unlooked-for  appearance, 
though  it  might  be  from  heaven  or 
from  the  grave. 

"  I  am  glad  you  have  oome,"  he 
said,  after  they  had  greeted  each 
other,  his  mouth  relaxing  ever  so 
slightly  into  the  ghost  of  his  old 
smile  ;  you  and  I  always  noder 
stood  each  other,  and  it  appean  I 
want  interpretation  now.  And  one 
interpretation  supposes  many,"  he 
said,  with  a  gleam,  half  of  jMtho^ 
half  of  amusement,  lighting  no  hit 
face  for  a  moment ;  "  there  u  no 
such  thing  as  accepting  a  simple 
version  even  of  one  man's  tliooghtL 
You  have  come  at  a  very  fit  time, 
Frank— that  is,  for  me." 

«*I  am  glad  yon  think  io^^  sud 
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the  other  brother;  and  then  there 
was  a  pause,  neither  liking  to  enter 
upon  the  grand  rabject  which  stood 
between  them. 

"  Have  yovL  seen  Lonisa  ?"  said 
Gerald.  He  spoke  like  a  man  who 
was  in  a  preoccnpied,  ioterrapted 
way.  Like  a  sick  man,  he  was  oc- 
copied  with  himself,  with  the  train 
of  tbooght  which  was  always  going 
on.  in  his  mind  whatever  he  might 
be  doing,  whether  he  was  working 
or  resting,  alone  or  in  company. 
For  months  back  he  had  carried  it 
with  bim  everywhere.  The  cedar- 
tree  outside,  upon  which  his  thought- 
ful  eyes  fell  as  he  looked  straight 
before  him  out  of  the  library  win- 
dow, was  all  garlanded  with  the 
ceaaoniogs  and  questionings  of  this 
painful  spring.  To  Frank's  eyes, 
Gerald's  attention  was  fixed  upon 
the  fluttering  of  a  certain  twig  at 
the  extremity  of  one  of  those 
broad,  solemn,  immovable  branches. 
Gerald,  however,  saw  not  the  twig, 
but  one  of  his  hardest  difficulties, 
which  was  twined  and  twined  in 
the  most  inextricable  way  round 
that  little  sombre  clustre  of  spikes  ; 
and  so  kept  looking  out,  not  at  the 
cedar,  but  at  the  whole  confused 
jet  distinct  array  of  his  own  trou- 
bled thoughts. 

"  If  you  have  seen  Louisa,  she  has 
been  talking  to  you,  no  doubt "  he 
said,  after  another  little  pause,  with 
again  the  glimmer  of  a  smile.  "  We 
have  fallen  upon  troubles,  and  we 
don't  nnderstand  each  other,  Frank. 
That's  all  very  natural ;  she  does 
not  see  things  from  my  poiot  of 
view :  I  could  not  expect  she 
ihoold  If  I  could  see  from  hers  it 
might  be  easier  for  us  all  ;  but  that 
is  Btill  less  to  be  expected ;  and  it  is 
hard  upon  her,  Frank— very  hard," 
said  Qerald,  turning  round  in  his 
old  ingenuous  way,  with  that  facul- 
ty for  seeing  other  people's  difficul- 
tiea  which  was  so  stroog  a  point  in 
his  character.  ''She  is  called  up- 
on to  make,  after  all,  perhaps,  the 
greater  sacrifice  of  the  two  ;  and 
she  does  not  see  any  duty  in  it— the 
reverse,  indeed.  She  thinks  it  a 
sin.    It  if  a  strange  view  of  life, 


to  look  at  it  fW)m  Louisa's  point. 
Hers  will  be  an  unwillin'?,  unin- 
tentional martyrdom ;  and  it  is 
hard  to  think  I  should  take  all  the 
merit,  and  leave  my  poor  little  wife 
the  suffering,  without  any  compen- 
sation !"  He  began  to  walk  op  and 
down  the  room  with  uneasy  steps, 
as  if  the  thought  was  paioful,  and 
had  to  be  got  rid  of  by  some  sudden 
movement.  It  must  be  that  God 
reckons  with  women  for  what  they 
have  endured,  as  with  men  for  what 
they  have  done,**  said  Gerald.  He 
spoke  with  a  kind  of  grieved  cer- 
tainty, which  made  his  brother  feel, 
to  start  with,  the  hopelessness  of  all 
argument 

But  must  this  be  ?  Is  it  neces- 
sary to  take  such  a  final,  such  a 
terrible  step?"  said  the  Perpetual 
Curate. 

"  I  think  so."  Gerald  went  to 
the  window,  to  resume  his  con- 
templation of  the  cedar,  and  stood 
there  with  his  back  turned  to 
Frank  and  his  eyes  going  slowly 
over  all  the  long  processes  of  his 
self-argument,  laid  up  as  they  were 
upon  these  solemn  levels  of  shadow. 
^*  Yes — you  have  gone  so  far  with 
me ;  but  I  don't  want  to  take  vou 
any  farther,  Frank.  Perhaps,  when 
I  have  reached  the  perfect  peace  to 
which  I  am  looking  forward,  I  may 
try  to  induce  you  to  share  it,  but  at 
present  there  are  so  many  pricks  of 
the  flesh.  Yon  did  not  come  to  argue 
with  me,  did  you?"  and  again  the 
half-humorous  gleam  of  old  came 
over  Gerald's  face  as  he  looked 
round.  "  Louisa  believes  in  argu- 
ing," he  said,  as  he  came  back  to  the 
table  and  took  his  seat  again ;  ^  not 
that  she  has  ever  gained  much  by 
it,  so  far  as  I  am  aware.  Poor  girl ! 
she  talks  and  talks,  and  fancies  she 
is  persuading  me  ;  and  all  the  time 
my  heart  is  bleeding  for  her.  There 
it  is,"  he  exclaims,  suddenly  bid- 
ing his  face  in  his  hands.  This 
is  what  crushes  one  to  think  ot 
The  rest  is  hard  enough,  Heaven 
knows— separation  from  my  friends, 
giving  up  my  own  people,  wound- 
ing and  grieving,  as  1  know  I  shall, 
everybody  who  loves  me.    1  ooold 
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bear  tbat;  bot  Louisa  and  her  chil- 
dreu  —  God  help  me,  there's  the 
iting !" 

They  were  both  men,  and  strong 
men,  not  likely  to  fall  into  any 
sentimental  weakness ;  but  some- 
thing between  a  groan  and  sob 
wrung  out  of  the  heart  of  the  elder 
brother  at  the  thought  of  the  ter- 
rible sacrifice  before  him,  echoed 
with  a  hard  sound  of  anguish  into 
the  quiet  It  was  very  different 
from  his  wife's  trembling,  weeping, 
hoping  agony;  but  it  reduced  tbie 
Curate  more  than  ever  to  that  posi- 
tion of  spectator  which  he  felt  was 
so  very  far  from  the  active  part 
which  bis  poor  sister  expected  of  hioL 

^'  I  don't  know  by  what  steps  you 
have  reached  this  conclusion,^'  said 
Prank  Wentworth ;  but  even  if 
you  feel  it  your  duty  to  give  up 
the  Anglican  Church  (in  which,  of 
course,  I  think  you  totally  wrong," 
added  the  High  Churchman,  in  a 
pareuthesifi),  "  I  cannot  see  wbv  you 
are  bound  to  abandon  all  duties 
whatever.  I  have  not  come  to 
argue  with  you ;  I  daresay  poor 
Louisa  may  expect  it  of  me,  but  I 
can't,  and  you  know  very  well  I 
can't  I  should  like  to  know  how 
it  has  come  about  all  the  same ;  but 
one  thing  only,  Gerald— a  man  may 
be  a  Christian  without  being  a  priest 

Louisa  " 

Uush,  I  am  a  priest  or  nothing. 
I  can't  relinquish  my  life  I"  cried  the 
elder  brother,  lifting  his  hands  sud- 
denly, as  if  to  thrust  away  something 
which  threatened  him.  Then  he 
rose  up  again  and  went  towards  the 
window  and  his  cedar,  which  stood 
dark  in  the  sunshine,  slightly  flut- 
tered at  its  extremities  by  the  light 
summer-wind,  but  throwing  glorious 
level  lines  of  slmdow,  which  the 
wind  could  not  disturb,  upon  the 
grass.  The  limes  near,  and  that 
one  delicate,  feathery  birch  which 
was  Mrs.  Wentworth's  pride,  had  all 
some  interest  of  theur  own  on  hand, 
and  went  on  waving:,  rustling, 
coquetting  with  the  breezes  and 
the  sunshine  in  a  way  which  pre- 
cluded any  arbitrary  fine  of  shade. 
But  the  cedar  stood  immovable,  like 


a  verdant  monument,  sweeping  its 
long,  level  branches  over  tbe  lawn, 
passive  under  the  light,  and  indifo- 
ent,  except  at  its  ve^  tops  and 
edges,  to  the  breeze.  If  there  had 
been  any  human  sentiment  in  that 
spectator  of  the  ways  of  man,  how 
it  must  have  groaned  and  trembled 
under  the  pitiless  weight  of  thoughts, 
the  sad  lines  of  discussion  and  argu- 
ment and  doubt,  which  were  en- 
tangled in  its  branches  I  Gerald 
Wentworth  went  to  his  window  to 
refer  to  it,  as  if  it  were  a  book  in 
which  all  his  contests  had  been  re- 
corded. The  thrill  of  tbe  air  in  it 
tingled  through  him  as  be  stood 
looking  out;  and  there,  without 
looking  at  Frank,  except  now  and 
then  for  a  moment  when  he  got  ex- 
cited with  his  subject,  he  went  into 
the  history  of  his  struggle — a  histoiv 
not  unprecedented  or  unparalleled, 
such  as  has  been  told  to  the  world 
before  now  by  men  who  have  gone 
through  it,  in  various  shapes,  with 
various  amounts  of  sophistry  and 
simplicity.  But  it  is  a  different 
thing  reading  of  such  a  conflict  in 
a  book,  and  hearing  it  from  lip 
pallid  with  the  meaning  of  tne 
words  they  uttered,  and  a  heart 
which  was  about  to  prove  its  sin- 
cerity by  voluntary  pangs  more  hard 
than  death.  Frank  Wentworth  lis- 
tened to  his  brother  with  a  great 
deal  of  agreement  in  what  he  said, 
and  again  with  an  acute  perceptioD 
of  mistakes  on  Gmld's  pfiirt,  and 
vehement  impulses  of  contradictfam, 
to  which,  at  the  same  time,  it  was 
impossible  to  give  utteranoe ;  for 
there  was  something  very  solemn 
in  the  account  he  was  giving  of 
himself,  as  he  stood  with  his  &oe 
half  turned  to  the  anxious  listener, 
leaning  on  the  window,  lo^ng 
into  the  cedar.  Gerald  did  not 
leave  any  room  for  argument  or  re- 
monstrance; he  told  his  brother 
how  he  had  been  led  f^om  one  step 
to  another,  without  any  lingering 
touch  of  {>o.asibiIit;f  in  the  narrative 
that  he  might  be  lodooed  to  retrace 
again  that  painful  way.  It  wu  s 
path,  once  trode.  never  to  be  re- 
turned upon ;  and  already  be  stood 
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ilndfiMt  at  the  end,  looking  back 
iKNirnfally,  jet  with  a  strange  com- 
potore.  It  would  bo  impoesible  to 
Mcribe  the  miztare  of  love,  admi- 
imtioD,  impatience  —  even  intole- 
nace — which  swdlvd  through  the 
■iod  of  the  spectator,  as  ho  looked 

00  at  this  wonderfol  sight,  nor  how 
hard  he  fonnd  it  to  restrain  the  in- 
tORDptioDS  which  rosbed  to  his  lips, 
the  eager  argnments  which  came 
upon  him  in  a  flood,  all  his  own  fa^ 
voorite  fences  against  the  overflow 
of  the  tide  which  ran  in  lawfal 
boondfl  in  his  own  mind,  bat  which 
had  inundated  his  brother's.  But 
thoogh  it  was  next  to  impossible  to 
kfief)  silence,  it  was  altogether  im- 
possible to  break  in  upon  Gerald^s 
bstory  of  this  great  battle  through 
which  be  had  just  come.  He  had 
oome  Uirongh  it,  it  was  plain;  the 
warfare  was  accomplished,  the  wea- 
pons hung  up,  the  conflict  over; 
and  DOthinK  could  be  more  apparent 
than  that  he  had  no  intention  of  en- 
tering the  battle-field  again.  When  he 
had  ended,  there  was  another  pause. 

**!  am  not  going  to  argue  with 
yoa,"  said  Frank  Wentworth ;  •*! 
don't  even  need  to  tell  yon  that  I 
am  grieved  to  the  heart.  It  isn't 
•0  very  many  years  ago/'  said  the 
younger  brother,  almost  too  much 
toncM  by  the  recollection  to  pre- 
serve his  composure,  ^  since  I  took 
all  mj  opinions  from  you ;  and  since 
the  time  came  for  independent  ao- 
tioD,  I  too  have  gone  over  all  this 
ground.  My  condusions  have  been 
Tery  different   from  yours,  Gerald. 

1  see  yon  are  convinced,  and  I  can 
■ly  nothing;  but  they  do  not  con- 
TiDce  me  —  you  do  not  convince 
■e,  nor  the  sight  of  your  faith, 
though  that  is  the  most  touching  of 
all  arguments.  Will  jou  go  back 
and  go  over  it  again?"  said  the 
Ourate,  spurred,  by  a  thought  of 
poor  Louisa,  to  contradict  himself, 
while  the  words  were  still  on  his 
lips. 

''No,"  said  Gerald;  ''it  would  be 
of  no  nse,  Frank.  We  should  only 
grieve  each  other  more." 

'«Then  I  give  up  that  subject," 
said  Uie  younger  brother;  **bnt 


there  is  one  matter  which  I  must 
go  back  to.  Yon  may  go  to  Rome, 
and  cease  to  be  a  priest  of  the 
Anglican  Church;  but  you  cannot 
cease  to  be  a  man,  to  bear  the  weight 
of  your  natural  duties.  Don't  torn 
away,    but    hear    me.  Gerald, 

Louisa  " 

"Don^t  say  any  more.  Do  you 
imagine  J  have  not  thought  of 
that  7"  said  Gerald,  once  more,  with 
a  gesture  of  pain  and  something 
like  terror ;  *'  I  have  put  my  hand  to 
the  plough,  and  I  cannot  go  back. 
If  I  am  not  a  priest,  I  am  nothing." 
But  when  he  came  to  that  point,  his 
cedar-tree  no  longer  gave  him  any 
assistance ;  he  came  back  to  his 
chair,  and  covered  bis  face  with  his 
hands. 

Louisa  is  your  wife ;  you  are 
not  like  a  man  free  from  the  bonds 
of  nature,"  said  the  Curate  of  St 
Boque'a  "  It  is  not  for  me  to  speak 
of  the  love  between  you;  but  I  bold 
it^  as  the  Scripture  says,  for  a  holy 
mystery,  like  the  love  of  Christ  for 
His  Cburob — the  most  sacred  of  all 
bonds,"  said  the  young  man,  with 
a  certain  touch  of  awe  and  emotion, 
as  became  a  young  man  and  a  true 
lover.  Ue  made  a  little  pause  to  re- 
gain command  of  himself  before  he 
continued,  ''And  she  is  dependent 
on  you — outwardly,  for  all  the  com- 
fort of  her  life — and  in  her  heart, 
for  everything,  Gerald.  I  do  not 
comprehend  what  that  duty  is  which 
could  make  vou  leave  her,  all  help- 
less and  tender,  as  you  know  her  to 
be,  upon  the  mercies  of  the  world. 
She  herself  says"— and  poor  Lou- 
isa's complaint  grew  into  pathos 
under  the  subliming  force  of  her 
advocbte^s  sympathy  —  ^  that  she 
would  be  like  a  widow,  and  worse 
than  a  widow.  I  am  not  the  man 
to  bid  you  suppress  your  convic- 
tions because  they  will  be  your 
ruin,  in  the  common  sense  of  the 

word;  but,  Gerald— ^our  wife  '* 

Gerald  had  bent  his  head  down 
upon  his  clasped  hands ;  sometimes 
a  great  heave  of  his  frame  showed 
the  last  struggle  that  was  going  on 
within  him — a  struggle  more  pain- 
ful, more  profimnd,  than  anything 
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that  had  gone  before.  And  the 
voice  of  the  Oorate,  who,  like  hfi 
brother,  was  nothing  if  not  a  priest, 
was  choked  aod  paiDfal  with  tlie 
force  of  his  emotion.  He  drew  bit 
breath  hard  between  his  words:  it 
was  not  an  argament,  bat  an  ad- 
monition; an  appeal,  not  from  a 
brother  only,  bat  from  one  who 
spoke  with  aathority,  as  feeling  him- 
self accredited  from  God.  He  drew 
closer  towards  the  volantary  martyr 
beside  him,  the  hambleness  of  his  re- 
verential love  for  his  elder  brother 
mingling  in  that  voice  of  the  priest^ 
which  was  nataral  to  him,  and  which 
he  did  not  scruple  to  adopt.  "  Ger- 
ald,— ^yoar  wife/'  he  said,  in  soft- 
ened but  firm  tones,  laying  h\i  hand 
on  his  brother*s  arm.  And  it  was 
at  this  moment,  when  in  his  heart 
he  felt  that  his  inflaenoe  might  be 
of  some  avail,  and  when  all  the 
powers  of  his  mind  were  gathering 
to  bear  upon  this  last  experiment 
that  the  door  opened  suddenly,  and 
poor  Louiea,  all  flashed  and  tearful, 
m  womanish  hot  impatience  and  mis- 
ery that  knew  no  prudence,  burst, 
without  any  warning,  into  the  room. 

I  can't  bear  it  any  longer,"  cried 
the  poor  wife.  knew  you  were 
talking  it  all  over,  and  deciding 
what  it  was  to  be;  and  when  one's 
life  is  hanging  on  a  chance,  how 
can  one  keep  quiet  and  not  inter- 
fere? Oh,  Gerald,  Gerald!  I  have 
been  a  true  wife  to  yon.  I  know 
I  am  not  clever;  but  I  would  have 
died  to  do  you  any  good.  Yon 
are  not  going  to  forsake  me  I"  cried 
poor  Louisa,  going  up  to  him  and 
putting  her  arms  round  him.  "I 
said  Frank  was  to  tell  you  every- 
thing, but  a  man  can  never  teU 
what  is  in  a  woman's  heart  Oh, 
Gterald,  why  should  you  go  and  kill 
me  I  I  will  never  oppose  you  any 
more;  whatever  you  want,  I  will 
give  into  it  as  ficeely  as  if  it  were 
my  own  way.  I  will  make  that  my 
own  way,  Gerald,  if  you  will  only 
listen  to  ma  Whatever  changes 
you  please,  oh  Gerald,  I  will  never 
say  a  word,  nor  your  father,  nor  any 
one!  If  the  Bishop  should  Inter- 
tere,  we  would  all  atand  op  for  yoo. 


There  is  not  a  soul  in  Wentworth 
to  oppose—you  know  there  is  not 
Put  anything  yon  please  in  the 
church  —  preach  how  you  please— 
light  the  candles  or  anything.  Ger 
aid,  you  know  it  is  true  I  am  say- 
ing         I  arn  not  trying  to  'deceife 

you!"  cried  the  poor  ml,  bewilde^ 
ed  in  her  folly  and  her  grieC 

**  No,  Louisa,  no—only  you  don't 
understand,"  said  her  husband,  with 
a  groan:  he  had  raised  his  head, 
and  was  looking  at  her  with  a  hope- 
less gleam  of  impatience  in  the  pitv 
and  anguiiih  of  his  eyea.  He  took 
her  little  hand  and  held  it  between 
his  own,  which  were  trembling  with 
all  this  strain  —  her  little  tender 
helpless  woman'i  hand,  formed  on- 
ly for  soft  occupations,  and  softer 
caresses;  it  was  not  a  hand  which 
could  help  a  man  in  such  an  emer- 
gency—  without  any  grasp  in  it  to 
take  hold  upon  him,  or  force  of 
love  to  part — a  clinging  impotent 
hand,  such  as  holds  down,  but  can- 
not raise  up.  He  held  it  in  a  close 
tremulous  pressure,  as  she  stood 
looking  down  npon  him,  question- 
ing him  with  eager  hopefhl  eyes, 
and  taking  comfort  in  her  ignorance 
from  his  silence,  and  the  way  in 
which  he  held  her.  Poor  Louisa  con- 
cluded she  was  yet  to  win  the  day. 

will  turn  Puseyite  too,"  she 
said,  with  a  strange  little  touch  of 
attempted  laughter.  don't  want 
to  have  any  opinions  different  fh>n 
my  husband's;  and  you  don't  think 
your  father  is  likely  to  do  anything 
to  drive  you  out  of  the  Church! 
You  have  only  given  ns  a  terrible 
fright,  dear,''  she  continued,  be- 
ginning to  tremble  again,  as  he 
shook  his  head  and  turned  awsy 
from  her.  ''Yon  did  not  reJIr 
mean  such  a  dreadful  thing  as  send- 
ing 1710  away.  Yon  could  not  do 
without  me,  Gerald— you  know  yoa 
could  not"  Her  breath  was  gettiof 
short,  her  heart  quickening  in  its 
throbs — the  smile  that  was  quive^ 
ing  on  her  face  got  no  responn 
from  her  husband's  downcast  eyea 
And  then  poor  Louisa  lost  all  her 
courage;  she  threw  herself  down 
at  his  feet^  kneding  to  him.  ^^Ob, 
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Gerald,  it  is  not  becanf^e  yoa  want 
to  get  rid  of  me?  Yoa  are  not 
doing  it  for  that?  If  yoa  don't 
stay .  in  the  Rectory,  we  shall  be 
rained  —  we  shall  not  have  enough 
to  eatl  and  the  Rectory  will  go  to 
Frank,  and  yoar  children  will  be 
cast  apon  the  world  —  and  what, 
oh  what  is  it  for,  aoless  it  is  to  get 
rid  of  me  ?"  cried  Mrs.  Weotworth. 
"Yon  coald  have  as  mach  freedom 
as  yoa  like  here  in  yoar  own  living — 
nobody  wonld  ever  interfere  or  say 
what  are  yoa  doing  7  and  the  Bishop 
is  papa's  old  friend.  Ob,  Gerald,  be 
wise  in  time,  and  don't  throw  away 
all  oor  hRppiness  for  a  fancy.  If 
it  was  anything  that  could  not  be 
arranged,  1  woald  not  mind  so  mach  ; 
bat  if  we  all  promise  to  give  in  to 
yoa,  and  that  you  shall  do  what  yoa 
please,  and  nobody  will  interfere, 
how  can  yoa  have  the  heart  to  make 
u  all  so  wretched?  We  will  not 
efen  be  respectable,"  said  the  weep- 
ing woman  ;  a  family  without  any 
father,  and  a  wife  without  her  hus- 
band—  and  he  living  all  the  time! 
Ob,  Gerald,  though  I  think  I  surely 
might  be  considered  as  much  as 
candlefl,  have  the  altar  covered  with 
lights  if  you  wish  it;  and  if  you 
never  took  off*  your  surplice  any  more, 
I  would  never  say  a  word.  You 
can  do  all  that  and  stay  in  the  Rec- 
tory. Yon  have  not  the  heart  — 
sorely — surely  you  have  not  the 
heart  —  ail  for  an  idea  of  your  own, 
to  bring  this  terrible  distress  upon 
the  children  and  me?*' 

"God  help  us  all!"  said  Gerald, 
with  a  sigh  of  despair,  as  he  lifted 
her  ap  sobbing  in  a  b>8terical  fit, 
and  laid  her  on  the  sofa.  He  had 
to  stand  by  her  side  for  a  loog  time 
holding  her  band,  and  soothing  her, 
with  deeper  and  deeper  shadows 
growing  over  his  face.  As  for 
Frank,  after  pacing  the  room  in 
great  agitation  for  some  time,  after 
trying  to  interpose,  and  failing,  he 
went  away  in  a  fever  of  impatience 
and  distress  into  the  garden,  won- 
dering whether  he  could  ever  find 
means  to  take  up  the  broken  thread, 
and  urge  again  upon  his  brother 
the  argument  which,  but  for  this 

vou  xcrr.  k  2 


fatal  interruption,  he  thought  mi^t 
have  moved  him.  But  gathermg 
thoughts  came  thick  upon  the 
Perpetual  Curate.  He  dia  not  go 
back  to  make  another  attempt, 
even  when  he  knew  b^  the  sounds 
through  the  open  wmdows  that 
Louisa  had  been  led  to  her  own  room 
np-dtairs.  He  stood  outside  and 
looked  at  the  troubled  house,  which 
seemed  to  stand  so  serene  and  se- 
cure in  the  sunshine.  Who  could 
have  supposed  that  it  was  torn 
asunder  m  such  a  hopeless  fashion? 
And  Louisa's  suggestion  came  into 
his  mind,  and  drove  him  wild  with 
a  sense  of  horror  and  involuntary 
gailt,  as  thoagh  he  had  been  con- 
spiring against  them.  "The  Rec- 
tory will  go  to  Frank.**  Was  it  his 
fault  that  at  that  moment  a  vision 
of  Lucy"  Wodehouse,  sweet  and 
strong  and  steadfast —  a  delicate,  firm 
figure,  on  which  a  man  could  lean 
in  his  trouble  —  suddenly  rose  up 
before  the  Garate's  eyes?  Fair  as 
the  vision  was,  he  would  have  ban- 
ished it  if  he  coald,  and  hated  him- 
self for  being  capable  of  conjuring 
it  up  at  such  a  tima  *  Was  it  for 
him  to  profit  by  the  great  calamity 
which  would  make  his  brother's 
house  desolate?  Ha  could  not  en- 
dare  the  thought,  nor  himself  for 
finding  it  possible;  and  he  was 
ashamed  to  look  in  Gerald's  face 
with  even  the  shadow  of  such  an 
imagination  on  hU  own.  He  tap- 
ped at  the  library  window  after  a 
while,  and  told  his  brother  that  he 
WIS  going  up  to  the  Hall.  Louisa 
bad  gone  up-stairs,  and  her  husband 
sat  once  more,  vacant  yet  occapied, 
by  his  writing-table.  I  will  fol- 
low you  presently,"  said  Gerald. 

Speak  to  my  father  without  any 
hesitation,  Frank ;  it  is  better  to 
have  it  over  while  we  are  all  to- 
gether—  for  it  must  be  concluded 
now."  And  the  Curate  saw  in  the 
shadow  of  the  dim  apartment  thai 
his  brother  lifted  from  the  table 
the  grand  emblem  of  all  anguish  and 
victory,  and  pressed  npoa  it  his  palo 
lips.  The  young  man  turned  awai 
with  the  shadow  of  that  cross  stand- 
ing black  between  him  and  the 
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BnnBhine.    His  heart  ached  at  the  liar  road  to  his  father's  house.  Hoe 

sight  of  the  symbol  most  sacred  had  he  to  staod  by  and  see  thii 

and  most  dear  ia  the  world.   In  sacrifice   accomplished.    This  wai 

^  agony  of  grief  and  impatieDoe  he  all  that  had  come  of  his  missioo  of 

went  away  ndly  throagh  the  fomi-  consolation  and  helpi 


CHAPTER  xvn. 

The  Carate  of  St  Roqne*s  went  went  rapidly  throagh  the  winding 

sadly  along  the  road  he  knew  so  ooontry-road  going  ''home."  Pe^ 

well  from  Wentworth  Bectory  to  haps  he   was  wrong  in  thinklog 

the  Hall.   There  was  scarcely  a  tree  thitt  Gerald  was  thus  superior  to 

nor  the  torning  of  a  hedgerow  himself;  bat  the  error  was  a  ^lene- 

which  had  not  its  own  individual  rous  one,  and  the  Curate  held  it  in 

memories  to  the  son  of  the  soil,  simplicity  aod  with  all  his  heart 
Here  he  had  come  to  meet  Gerald     Before  he  reached  the  house,  be 

retumiDg  from  Eton  —  coming  back  saw  his  father  walking  nnder  tlie 

firom  tlie  university  in  later  days,  lime-tree^,  which  formed  a  kind  of 

Here  he  had  rushed  down  to  the  lateral  ai^Ie  to  the  great  aveonc^ 

old  Rector,  his  childless  uncle,  with  which  was  one  of  the  boasts  of  the 

the  copy  of  the  prize-list  when  his  Wentworths.  The  Squire  was  like 

brother  took  his  first-class.    Gerald,  most  squires  of  no  particular  chu- 

and  the  family  pride  in  him,  was  acter;  a  hale,  ruddy,  clear-complex- 

interwoven  with  the  very  path,  and  ioned,  well-preserved  man,  lookiog 

now          The  young  man  pressed  his  full  age,  but  retaining  all  the 

on  to  the  Hall  with  a  certain  bitter  vigour  of  his  ^outh.  He  was  not  a 
moisture  stealing  to  the  comer  of  man  of  any  intellect  to  speak  o( 
his  eye.  He  felt  indignant  and  nor  did  he  pretend  to  it ;  but  he 
aggrieved  in  his  love,  not  at  G^erald,  had  that  glimmeriog  of  sense  which 
but  at  the  causes  which  were  coo-  keeps  many  a  stupid  man  straight, 
spiring  to  detach  him  from  his  na-  and  a  certain  amount  of  nataril 
tural  sphere  and  duties.  When  he  sensibility  and  consideration  fx 
recollected  how  he  had  himself  other  people's  feelings  which  made 
dallied  with  the  same  thoughts,  persons  who  knew  no  better  give 
he  grew  angry  with  his  brother's  Mr.  Wentworth  credit  for  tact,  a 
nobleness  and  purity,  which  never  quality  unknown  to  him.  He  vai 
could  see  less  tnan  its  highest  ideal  walking  slowly  in  a  perplexed  man- 
soul  in  anything,  and  with  a  certain  ner  under  the  lime-trees.  Tbej 
fierce  fit  of  truth,  glanced  back  at  were  all  in  glorious  blossom,  filling 
his  own  Enster  lilies  and  choristers,  the  air  with  that  mingled  sense  of 
feeling  involuntarily  that  he  would  fragrance  and  music  which  is  the 
like  to  tear  off  the  flowers  aod  sur-  soul  of  the  murmurous  tree;  bat 
plioes  aod  tread  them  under  his  the  short  figure  of  the  Squire,  in 
feet  Why  was  it  that  he,  an  iofe-  his  morning-coat,  with  his  perplexed 
rior  man,  should  be  able  to  confine  look?,  was  not  at  all  an  acoessoiy  in 
himself  to  the  mere  accessories  which  keeping  with  the  scene.  He  was 
pleased  his  fancy,  and  could  jqdge  taking  his  walk  in  a  subdued  way, 
and  reject  the  dangerous  principles  pondering  something  —  and  it  pui- 
beneatn;  while  Gerald,  the  loftier,  sled  him  sorely  in  his  atraightfbr- 

{>urer  intelligence,  should  get  so  hope-  ward,    uoprofound  anderatanding. 

essly  lost  in  mazes  of  sophistry  and  He  shook  his  head  sometimei  as  he 

false  argument,  to  the  peril  of  his  went  along,  sad  and  perplexed  and 

work,  his  lifiB,  and  all  that  he  could  unsatisfiactory,  among  his  umea  He 

ever  know  of  happiness  ?  Such  were  had  got  a  note  from  Gerald  that 

the  thoughts  that  passed  through  the  morning ;  and  how  his  son  eoold 

mhud  of  the  Perpetual  >j[]larate  as  he  intend  to  give  ap  livii^  and  atatioa, 
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nd  wifewid  ohildreo,  for  aoythiDg 
in  hesTen  or  earth,  was  more  than 
the  Eqam  oonld  anderstand.  He 
■tarted  very  mach  when  he  beard 
Frank's  Toice  calling  to  bim.  Frank, 
indeed,  was  said  to  be,  if  any  one 
waa,  the  Sqnire'a  weakness  in  the 
bmily;  be  was  as  clever  as  Gerald, 
and  he  bad  the  practical  sense 
which  Mr.  TVentworth  prized  as 
knowing  himself  to  possess  it.  If 
he  coiiid  have  wished  for  any  one 
in  the  present  emergency,  it  would 
have  been  Frank  —  and  he  tarned 
roand  overjoyed 

Frank,  my  boy,  you're  heartily 
wdcome  home!"  he  said,  holding 
ODt  his  hand  to  bim  as  became  a 
British  parent  —  ^  always  welcome, 
bat  particnlarly  jast  now.  Where  did 
voQ  come  from?  how  did  yon  come? 
nave  voa  eaten  anything  this  morn- 
ing? it's  close  npon  lunch,  and  we'll 
go  in  directly ;  but,  my  dear  boy,  wait 
here  a  moment,  if  you're  not  parti- 
cnlarly hungry ;  I  can't  tell  you  how 
gUd  1  am  you're  come.  I'd  rather 
seevoa  than  a  hundred  pound  T' 

When  Frank  had  thanked  him, 
and  returned  bis  greetings,  and  an- 
swered his  questions  (which  the 
Squire  Lad  forgotten),  and  made  his 
own  inquiries,  to  which  Mr.  Went- 
worth  replied  only  by  a  hasty  nod, 
and  an  Oh  yes,  thank  you,  all  well 
— all  well,"  the  two  came  to  a 
momentary  pause :  they  bad  no- 
thing particular  to  add  about  their 
happiness  in  seeing  each  other ;  and 
as  Frank  wrote  to  his  sisters  pretty 
regularly,  there  was  notbiog  to  tell. 
They  were  quite  free  to  plunge  at 
onoe,  as  is  to  British  relatives  un- 
der the  trying  circumstances  of  a 
meeting  a  blessed  poc^tiibility,  into 
the  first  great  subject  which  hap- 
pened to  be  at  hand. 

"Have  you  beard  anything  about 
Gerald?"  said  Mr.  Weotworth,  ab- 
ruptly; perhaps  you  called  there 
on  your  way  from  the  station  ?  Ger- 
ald baa  got  into  a  nice  mess.  He 
wrote  to  tell  me  about  it,  and  I  can't 
make  bead  nor  tail  of  it  Do  you 
think  he's  a  little  touched  here?" 
and  the  Sqaire  tapped  his  own  round 
forehead,  with  a  troubled    look : 


there's  no  other  explanation  pos- 
sible that  I  can  see:  a  good  livmg, 
a  nice  house,  a  wits  that  just  suite 
him  (and  it's  not  everyb<>dy  that 
would  suit  Gerald),  and  a  lot  of  fine 
children  —  and  he  talks  to  me  of 
giving  up  everything;  as  if  a  man 
could  give  up  everything!  It's  all 
very  well  talking  of  self-renuncia- 
tion, and  BO  forth ;  and  if  it  meant 
simply  coDsidering  other  people, 
and  doing  anything  disagreeable 
for  anybody's  sake,  I  don't  know  a 
man  more  likely  than  my  son  Ger- 
ald. Your  brother's  a  fine  fellow, 
Frank  — a  noble  sort  of  fellow, 
though  be  has  bis  crotchets,'*  said 
the  father,  with  a  touch  of  involun- 
tary pathos;  **but  you  don't  mean 
to  tell  me  that  my  son,  a  man  like 
Gerald  Wentworth,  has  a  miud  to 
throw  away  his  position,  and  give 
up  all  the  duties  of  his  life?  He 
can't  do  it,  sir  I  I  tell  you  it's  im- 
possible, and  I  won't  believe  it." 
Mr.  Wentworth  drew  up  his  shirt- 
collar,  and  kicked  away  a  fallen 
branch  with  his  foot,  and  looked 
insulted  and  angry.  It  was  a  dere- 
liction of  which  he  would  not  sup- 
pose the  possibility  of  a  Wentworth 
being  guilty.  It  did  not  strike  bim 
as  a  coufltot  between  belief  and  non- 
belief;  but  on  the  question  of  a 
man  abandoning  his  poet,  whatever 
it  might  be,  tlM  bead  of  the  house 
held  strong  views. 

^I  agree  it's  impossible;  but  it 
looks  as  if  it  were  true,"  said  the 
Curate.  ''I  don't  understand  it 
any  more  than  you  do;  but  I  am 
afraid  we  shall  have  to  address  our- 
selves to  the  reality  all  the  same. 
Gerald  has  made  up  his  mind  that 
the  Church  of  Rome  is  the  only 
true  Church,  and  therefore  he  is  in 
a  false  position  in  the  Church  of 
England:  he  can't  remain  a  priest 
of  the  Anglican  communion  with 
such  views,  any  more  than  a  man 
could  fight  against  his  country,  or 
in  a  wrong  quarrel—" 

''Bat,  good  heavens,  sirl"  said 
the  Squire,  interrupting  him,  <<is  it 
a  time  to  inquire  into  the  quarrel 
when  you're  on  the  ground  ?  Will 
yon  tell  me,  sir,  that  my  son  Charley 
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Bhoald%  have  gone  into  the  qnestion 
between  Rassia  and  EoglaDd  when 
he  was  before  Sebaetopul  —  and  de- 
serted,"* said  Mr.  Weotwortb,  with 
a  Boort  of  -infiDite  ecorn,  *'if  he 
fcQod  the  Cssar  had  right  on  his 
pide?  God  bless  my  sonl!  That's 
Btrikiog  at  the  root  of  everything. 
As  for  the  Ghorch  of  Rome,  it's 
Antichrist — why,  every  child  in  the 
village  school  could  tell  yon  that; 
and  if  Gerald  entertains  any  snch 
absurd  ideas,  the  thioff  for  him  to 
do  is  to  read  np  all  that's  been 
written  on  the  subject,  and  get  rid 
of  his  doubts  as  soon  as  pc>s8ible. 
The  short  and  the  loog  of  it  is," 
said  the  troubled  Squire,  who  found 
it  much  the  easiest  way  to  be  angry, 
*Ubat  you  ask  me  to  believe  that 
your  brother  Gerald  is  a  fool  and 
a  coward ;  and  I  won't  believe  it, 
Frank,  if  you  should  preach  to  me 
for  a  year.'* 

And  for  my  part,  I  would  stake 
my  life  on  his  wisdom  and  his  cour- 
age,*' said  tiie  Curate,  with  a  little 
heat ;    but  that  is  not  the  question 

—  he  believes  that  truth  and  honour 
require  him  to  leave  his  post.  There 
is  something  more  involved  which 
we  might  yet  prevent.  I  have  been 
trying,  but  Louisa  interrupted  me 

—  I  don*t  know  if  yon  realise  fully 
what  he  intends.  Gerald  cannot 
cease  to  be  a  priest — he  will  become 
a  Cdtliolic  priest  when  he  ceases  to 
be  Rector  of  Wentworth  —  and  that 
implies  " 

''God  bless  my  soul!"  cried  the 
bewildered  Squire  —  he  was  silent 
for  a  loog  time  after  be  had  uttered 
that  benediction.  He  took  out 
Gerald's  letter  and  read  it  over  while 
the  two  walked  on  in  silence  under 
the  lime  trees,  and  the  paper  shook 
in  his  handn,  notwithstanding  all 
his  steadiness.  When  he  spoke 
again,  it  was  only  after  two  or  three 
eti'orts  to  clear  his  voice.  ''I  can't 
make  out  that  he  says  ikaiy  Frank, 

—  I  don't  see  that  XhaVs  what  he 
means,'*  said  Mr.  Wentworth,  in  a 
fainter  tone  than  nsnal ;  and  then 
he  continued,  with  more  agitation, 

Lonida  ia  a  dear  good  soul,  voa 
know  ;  but  she's  a  bit  of  a  fooJ,  tike 


most  women.  She  always  takes 
the  worst  view  —  if  she  can  get  a 

Sood  cry  out  of  anything,  she  will 
t*8  she  that's  put  thia  fiancy  into 
yonr  head,  eh?  Yon  don't  say 
you  had  it  from  Gerald  hipMelf! 

—  you  don't  mean  to  tell  me  that? 
By  Jove,  sir!  —  by  heaven,  sir  I" 
cried  the  excited  Squire,  blazing 
up  suddenly  in  a  bnrst  of  paetioo, 
^  he  can't  be  any  son  or  mine 
  For  any  damnable  Papisti- 
cal madness  to  give  op  his  wife. 
Why,  God  bless  us,  be  was  a  man, 
wasn't  he,  before  he  became  a 
priest?   A  priest  1   He's  not  a  priest 

—  he's  a  clergyman,  and  the  Rec- 
tor of  Wentworth.  I  can't  believe 
it 'I  won't  believe  itl"  s^d  the 
head  of  the  house,  with  vehemence. 

Tell  me  one  of  my  sons  is  a  soeal[ 
and  a  traitor  I  —  and  if  yon  weren't 
another  of  my  sons,  sir,  I'd  knock 
you  down  for  yonr  paioa."  In  the 
excitement  of  the  moment  Ml 
Wentworth  came  full  force  agaiost 
a  projecting  branch  which  he  did 
not  see,  as*  he  spoke  these  words ; 
but  though  the  sudden  blow  half 
stunned  him,  he  did  not  stop  in  hii 
vehement  contradiction.  "It  can't 
be.  I  tell  yon  it  can't— it  sbaa't 
be,  Frank  I"  cried  the  Squire.  He 
would  not  pay  any  attention  to  ths 
Curate's  anxieties,  or  accept  tto 
arm  Frank  offered,  though  he  eooJd 
not  deny  feeling  faint  and  giddj 
after  the  blow.  It  took  away  au  the 
colour  from  his  rnddy  faoe,  and  left 
him  pale,  with  a  red  welt  across  hii 
forehead,  and  wonderfully  aniike 
himself.  ''Confound  itl  I  told 
Miles  to  look  after  that  tree  weeb 
ago.  If  he  thinks  1*11  sUnd  hii 
carelessness,  he's  miatahen,"  said 
Mr  Wentworth,  by  way  of  leliev- 
ing  himself.  He  was  a  man  who 
always  eased  bis  mind  by  being 
an»<ry  with  somebody  when  any- 
thing happened  to  pat  him  oot. 

"^My  dear  father,"  said  the  Cu- 
rate as  soon  as  it  was  praeticabk^ 
'*I  want  you  to  listen  to  me  and 
help  me;  there's  only  one  thiof  to 
be  done  that  I  can  see.  Qerara  ii 
in  a  state  of  high  excitement,  fit  for 
any  martyrdom.   We  can't  keep  bin 
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Im^  from  one  sicriflce,  bnt  by  all  the  as  she  did.     She'd  have  seen  at  a 

fane  we  can  gather  we  mtist  detain  glance  what  to  do  now.    As  for 

bfaB  from  the  other.    He  most  be  Jack,  he  is  do  assistance  to  any- 

diown  that  he  caD*t  abandon  his  body  ;  bnt  I  consider  you  very  like 

natural  dnties.   He  was  a  man  be-  yonr  mother,  Frank.     If  anybody 

tee  be  was  a  priest,  as  yon  say ;  be  can  help  Gkrald,  it  will   be  you. 

oan  DO  more  give  up  his  duty  to  He  has  got  into  some  ridiculous 

I/misA  than  he  can  give  up  his  own  complication,  you  know  —  that  must 

life.     It  is  going  on  a  false  idea  be   the  explanation  of  it.  Yon 

altogether ;   bnt  falsehood   in  anv-  have   only   to  talk   to .  him,  and 

thing   ezoept    in   argument  could  clear  up  the  whole  afiTnir/'  said  the 

never  be  named  or  dreamed  of  in  Squire,  recovering  himself  a  little. 

cooneetioQ  with  Gerald,''  said   his  He  believed  in     talking  to/'  like 

brother,  with  some  emotion ;      we  Lonisa,  and  like  most  people  who 


Ttiere  was  another  pause  of  a  any  purpose.  He  took  some  cour- 
Cbw  minutes,  during  which  they  age  from  the  thought,  and  recov- 
walked  on  side  by  side  without  ered  his  colour  a  litUe.  "  There  is 
even  the  heart  to  look  at  each  the  bell  for  luncheon,  and  1  am 
other.  "  If  it  had  been  Plumstead,  very  glad  of  it,'*  he  said  ;  **  a  gloss  of 
or  Hawtray,  or  any  other  fool,"  sherry  will  set  me  all  right  Don't 
bant  forth  the  Squire,  after  that  say  anything  to  alarm  Mrs.  Went- 
iaterval,  but  Gerald!"  Plum-  worth.  When  Gerald  comes,  we'll 
stead  was  the  husband  of  the  eldest  retire  to  the  library,  and  go  into 
Min  Wentworth,  and  Hawtray  was  the  matter  calmly,  and  between  us 
the  S^uire^s  sister's  son,  so  the  we  will  surely  be  able  to  convince 
comparisoD  was  all  in  the  family,  him.  I'll  humour  him,  for  mv 
"I  suppose  yonr  aunt  Leonora  part,  as  far  as  my  conscience  will 
woald  say  such  a  thing  was  sent  allow  me.  We  mubt  not  give  in  to 
to  bring  down  my  pride  and  keep  him,  Frank.  He  will  give  it  up  if 
ne  low,"  said  Mr.  Wentworth,  bit-  we  show  a  very  firm  front  and  yield 
tsriy.  ''Jack  .being  what  he  is,  nothing?"  said  the  Squire,  looking 
was  it  anything  bnt  natural  that  I  with  an  unusually  anxious  eye  in 
iboQld  be  proud  of  Gerald  ?  There  his  son's  face, 
never  was  any  evil  in  him,  that  ''For  my  part,  I  will  not  enter 
I  eoold  see,  from  a  child ;  but  into  the  controversy  between  the 
crotchety,  always  crotchety,  Frank.  Churches,"  said  the  Curate ;  "  it  is 
I  can  see  it  now.  It  must  have  mere  waste  of  time.  I  must  con- 
beeo  their  mother,"  said  the  Squire,  fine  myself  to  the  one  point.  If  he 
meditatively ;  "  she  died  very  young,  must  forsake  us,  he  must,  and  I 
poor  girl  I  her  character  was  not  can't  stop  him  :  but  he  must  not 
ranned.  As  for  your  dear  mother,  forsake  his  wife." 
nay  boy,  she  was  always  equal  to  "  Tut— it's  impossible  I "  said  the 
■a   emergency ;    she  would   have  Squire ;  **  it's  not  to   be  thought 

en  08  the  best  of  advice,  had  she  of  for  a  moment  Ton  must  have 
spared  to  us  this  day.  Mrs.  given  undue  importance  to  some- 
Weotworth  is  absorbed  in  her  nurs-  thing  that  was  said.  Things  will 
ery,  aa  is  natural,  and  I  should  not  turn  out  better  than  you  think." 
eere  to  consnit  her  much  on  such  They  were  very  nearly  at  the  great 
a  eobject  Bnt,  Frank,  whatever  entrance  when  these  words  were 
VOD  can  do  or  say,  trust  to  me  to  said,  and  Mr.  Wentworth  took  out 
tmgk  yoa  out,"  said  the  anxious  his  handkerchief  and  held  it  to  his 
Arther  of  three  families,  "  Tour  mo-  forehead  to  veil  Uie  mark,  until  he 
ther  waa  the  most  sensible  woman  could  explain  it,  from  the  anxious 
I  ever  knew,"  he  continned,  with  a  eve  of  nis  wife.  "  If  the  worst 
patriarchal  composure.  "  Nobody  should  come  to  the  worst,  as  yoa 
ooold  ever  manage  Jack  and  Gerald  seem  to'  think,'*'  he  said,  with  a 


aU  know  that." 


are  utterly  incapable 
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kiDd  of  sigh,  I  Bhonld  at  least  be 
able  to  provide  for  yon,  Frank.  Of 
coorse,  the  Rectory  would  go  to 
yon  ;  and  yoa  don't  seem  to  have 
nnch  chance  of  Skelmersdale,  so 
far  as  I  can  learn.  Leonora's  a 
very  difficult  person  to  deal  with. 
€k>d  bless  my  soal  I "  exclaimed 
the  Sqoire  —  depend  upon  it, 
she  has  had  somethiog  to  do  with 
this  business  of  Gerald's.  She's 
goaded  him  into  it,  with  her  Low- 
Oharch  ways.  She's  put  poor 
I>)Qi8a  up  to  worrying  him;  there's 
where  it  is.  I  did  not  see  how  yonr 
brother  coald  possibly  have  fallen 
into  such  a  blnoder  of  his  own 
accord.  But  come  to  Inncheon; 
yoa  must  be  hungry.  You  will 
think  the  boys  grown,  Frank ;  and 
I  must  ask  yoa  what  yon  think, 
when  yoa  have  a  little  leisure,  of 
Outhbert  and  Guy." 

So  saying,  the  Squire  led  the  way 
into  the  house;  he  had  been  much 
appalled  by  the  first  hint  of  this 
threatened  calamity,  and  was  seri- 
ously distressed  and  anxious  still ; 
but  he  was  the  father  of  many  sons, 
and  the  misfortanes  or  blunders  of 
one  could  not  occnpy  all  his  heart 
And  even  the  Ourate,  as  he  fol- 
lowed his  father  into  the  house, 
felt  that  Louisa's  words,  so  calm|y 
repeated,  "  Of  course,  the  Rectory 
will  go  to  yon,**  went  tingling  to 
his  heart  like  an  arrow,  painfully 
recalling  him,  in  the  midst  of  his 
anxiety,  to  a  sense  of  his  own  in- 
terests and  cares.  Gerald  was  com- 
ing up  the  aveone  at  the  moment 
slowly,  with  all  the  feelings  of  a  man 
going  to  the  stake.  He  was  looking 
at  everything  round  as  a  dying  man 
might,  not  knowing  what  terrible 
revolution  of  life  might  have  hap- 
pened before  he  saw  them  again — 

**  He  looked  on  UU,  and  lea,  and  shore, 
As  he  might  nerer  tee  them  more." 

Life  was  darkened  over  to  bis  pre- 
occupied eyesi,  and  the  composure 
of  nature  jarred  upon  him,  as  though 
it  were  carelessness  and  indifierence 
to  the  fate  which  he  felt  to  be  com- 
ing in  the  air.  He  thought  no- 
thing less  than  that  his  father  and 


brother  were  discoiring  him  with 
hearts  as  heavy  and  doaded  as  his 
own  ;  for  even  he,  in  all  his  tol- 
erance and   impartiality,   did  not 
make  due  account  of  the  fact,  that 
every  man  has  bis  own  concerns 
next  to  him,  close  enough  to  ameli- 
orate and  lighten  the  weight  of  hia 
anxieties  for  othersi   The  prospect 
was  all  gloom  to  Gerald,  who  waa 
the  sufferer  ;  but  the  others  foon^ 
gleams  of   comfort   in  their  owix 
horizon,  which  threw  reflected  lights 
upon  his  ;  for  perfect  sympathy 
not,  except  in  d reams.    There  wi^^ 
quite  a  joyful  little  commotion  t 
tbe  luncheon   table  when  Frank, 
arrival  was  discovered ;  and  his  si^^. 
ters  were  kissing  him,  and  his  yonoi  g 
brothers  shakinff  his  hand  off,  wh^Jfe 
(herald  came  sfowly  np,  with  pK*«u 
ooonpied,    lingering    steps,  und^it. 
neath   the   murmorous  hmesL  AJi 
kinds  of  strange  miseries  were 
peariog  to  him  as  he  pursued  hu 
way.    Glimpses  of  scenes  to  come 
—  a  dark  phantasmagoria  of  antici- 
pated pain.    He  saw  his  wife  aod 
his   children  going   away  out  of 
their  happy  house  ;  he  saw  himself 
severed  from  all  haman  ties,  amoof 
alien  faces  and  customs,  workioc 
out  a  hard  novitiate.     What  ootid 
he  do  ?    His  heart,  bo  long  oo  thd 
rack,  was  aching  with  doll  throfai 
of  anguish,  but  he  did  not  see  aoy 
way  or  escape.   He  was  a  priest  hj 
all  the  traming,  all  tbe  habits  of 
his  life;  how  oould  he  give  np  that 
service  to  whieh  he  was  called  be- 
fore everything,  the  most  momest- 
008  work  on  earth  f    For  ease,  for 
happiness,   for  even   sacred  love, 
conld  he  defraud  God  of  the  8e^ 
vice  he  had  vowed,  and  go  back  to 
secular  work  jost  at  the  momsBt 
when  the  true  meaning  of  eocM- 
astical  work  seemed  dawning  opon 
him?    He  had  decided  that  qoes- 
tion  before,  but  it  came  back  aod 
back.     His  eyes  were  heavy  with 
thought  and  conflict  as  he  went  ap 
to  his  father's  house.    All  this  was 
wearing  out  his  strength,  aod  sap- 
ping his  very  life.    Tbe  sooner  it  wts 
over  the  better  would  it  be  for  alL 
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AMUV! — IN  THE  CATHEDRAL,  AT.  ANDREWCL 

Here  stood  the  altar  io  the  aodeDt  days, 
ADd  here,  do  priest,  a  stranger  I,  and  lone, 
Stand  Bilent  oq  the  atepa  of  mossy  stooe^ 

Ascended  onoe  with  highest  notes  of  praise. 

All  silent  oo  the  broken  altar-stairs — 

While  through  the  vacant  window  the  blue  hearen 
Looks  wistful  in,  defrauded  of  the  prayers 

Once  here  in  high  response  and  answer  given. 

Oh,  silent  shrine,  that  knows  no  matin-song, 
Nor  voice  of  vespers  through  the  falling  dew  I 

Oh,  silent  heart,  distraught  with  edioea  k>ng 
Of  the  past  prayers  that  find  no  voice  in  you  I 

Listen  !  for  in  the  gales  and  in  the  tides 
That  sweep  and  echo  round  this  northern  shore, 
One  voice  of  old  devotion  evermore. 

Priestlike,  beside  the  fallen  altar  bidea 

The  great  sea  speaks  and  the  wild  winds  reply, 
They  breathe  their  worship  through  the  broken  aisles 

Nor  cMnge  the  strain  when  lowers  the  wintry  sky, 
Nor  when  reluctant  summer  chides  and  smiles. 

And  thus  through  all  the  year  they  sigh  and  say — 
Grave  ministrante,  answering  in  solemn  strain 
Depth  unto  depth : — ^Amen  1  Amen  1  Amen  I 

The  burden  of  the  night  and  of  the  day. 

The  storm's  wild  heart  gives  forth  no  sharper  cry. 
No  warmer  accents  know  the  summer  calm ; 

Monotonous  from  changeless  sea  and  skv. 
It  swells  and  falls,  an  everlasting  psalm. 

Amen  I  Amen  !  Dumb  on  the  altar-stairs 
I  kneel,  nor  dare  take  np  a  loftier  part, 
Knowing  full  well  that  in  my  speechless  heart 

The  lauds  are  faint,  and  broken  are  the  prayers. 

Here  once  the  glad  Te  Denm  flung  abroad 
To  heaven  the  music  of  its  matchless  song ; 

Here  once  the  Miserere  wailed  to  God, 
Joy  echoing  sweet,  and  sorrow  sobbing  long. 

But  silent,  silent  now  through  ages  drear. 
In  their  old  consecration  standing  dumb, 

The  holy  walk  rise  sad  to  heaven,  and  hear 
Through  the  long  gloom  those  deeper  voices  oome. 


Voices  that  koow  Dor  cladoefls  nor  lament — 
That  thrill  with  do  desire,  Dor  conflict  keD, 
Bat  evermore,  in  ooe  profoand  AmeD, 

To  all  God's  will  and  all  His  wajs  conseDt. 


And  thon,  still  sphers^  where  ODoe  my  altar  rose — 
Where  lights  bomt  bright,  and  sweet  the  Aves  raDg<* 
Where  yoath,  high  print  of  all  glad  mysterier,  saog 

Of  joy  miracaloiis  and  endless  woes, — 

Listen  1  for  in  the  aching  silence  ronnd, 

O'er  the  lost  lilies  and  th«  dying  lights. 
The  same  deep  voices,  with  an  awfoil  soand, 

Say  their  response  through  all  the  days  and  nights. 

Here  once  the  prayen  were  more  than  words  eoold  teU, 

Impatient  wtshis  that  besieged  the  sky ; 
Nor  was  there  donbt  of  any  miracle, 

Save  that  life's  longings  and  its  hopes  conld  die. 

Bat  now,  snbdned  by  tedioos  toils  and  cares, 
Desire  falls  foint— hope  Iklters  on  the  straUi ; 
And  Time  and  Nature  with  a  deep  Amen, 

Fill  np  the  breaks  and  echoes  of  old  prayers. 

Amen  !  Amen  !  No  warmer  yoice  of  praise 
The  rained  walls,  the  silent  seal,  oMy  find  ; 
Hot  oh,  thoa  solemn  sea  and  monrnfal  wind, 

Take  np  the  harden  of  oar  elder  days ! — 

Amen  !  Oor  hearts  are  hashed,  we  frame  again 

No  other  gospel  of  fresh  hopes  in  store. 
Bat,  weary  of  all  tempests,  join  the  strain 

That  b^tt  in  grave  accord  on  this  stem  shore. 
Ameo  I  Amen  1  Amen  I 

M.  0.  W.  0. 
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GOLD    AKD   SOCIAL  POLITICS. 

Ik  the  spring  of  1854  there  was  here,"  wrote  an  eye-witness  of  the 
ikoovered  in  Aastralia  one  of  tbe  scene  ;  "  and  hundreds  have  per- 
ichest  placers/'  or  gold-beds,  isbed,  dying  unattended  and  un- 
!fen  of  that  most  auriferous  coun-  known.  Tbs  little  levels  between 
17.  The  spot  was  a  deep  ravine,  the  stream  and  the  base  of  the 
bnned  by  the  Buckland  River,  en-  mountain-wall,  for  ten  utiles  along 
doted  by  steep  mountain-sides  the  valley,  are  so  thickly  studded 
vhich  excluded  every  breath  of  with  graves  that  the  river  appears 
Hod.  It  was  autumn  in  Australia,  to  run  through  a  churchyard."  One 
boogh  spring  here.  The  air  in  the  new-comer,  wiser  than  the  rest, 
avlne  whs  stagnant,  and  the  scorch-  having  counted  eleven  corpses  car- 
Dg  ton  made  it  intensely  hot  during  ried  past  bis  tent  during  the  dinner- 
he  day,  while  at  -  night  the  tern-  hour  of  his  fir^t  working  day,  and 
lerature  fell  to  a  piercing  cold;  so  thinking  that  even  gold  may  be 
hat  the  sojourners  in  Uie  ravine  purcha^  too  dearly,  left  tlie  place 
rere  alternately  in  an  oven  and  an  instantly.  Many  abandoned  it  after 
oe-bonse.  Moreover,  as  the  gold-  a  somewhat  longer  trial.  But  the 
leds  lay  in  the  channel  of  tbe  river,  greater  number,  fascinated  bv  tbe 
he  miners  worked  up  to  their  unusual  richness  of  the  gold- beds, 
raists  in  water.  To  this  gold-field  remained  in  defiance  of  disease,  and 
f  surpassing  richness  hundreds  "took  their  chance,*'  —  with  what 
f  adventurers  flocked  in  feverish  result  tbe  numerous  graves  of  the 
•ste;  but  difiease,  like  the  fabled  valley  testify  to  this  day. 
rsg^ons  and  griffins  of  old.  kept  It  was  a  scene  *^  to  point  a  moral 
iorrid  sentry  over  the  buried  trea-  or  adorn  a  tale.*'  Had  some  wan- 
ares.  A  peculiar  fever,  of  the  dering  spirit  from  another  planet 
fphoid  character,  was  the  natural  *  looked  down  upon  that  valley  of 
enisen  of  the  spot;  besides  which,  death,  or  upon  many  other  strik- 
be  gold-seekers  suffered  severely  ing  incidents  of  the  gold-fever 
rom  eye-blight,  owing  to  the  con-  of  the  last  dozen  years;  if  he  had 
entrated  blaze  of  the  sunshine  seen  men  in  myriads  rushing  across 
eflected  from  the  steep  sides  of  oceans  and  continents  to  the  gold- 
be  ravine,  and  moreover  were  at  fields  of  California  and  Australia, 
U  times  grievously  tormented  by  waste  places  in  the  uttermost  parts 
loads  of  flies.  Bad  diet  and  want  of  the  earth ;  if  he  had  beheld  them 
f  vegetables  aggravated  the  dis-  toiling  in  the  gulches  of  the  moun- 
lees  natural  to  the  place  and  to  the  tains  amidst  all  manner  of  hardships 
ind  of  work ;  and  in  tlie  strangely  and  disease,  beset  with  extremes  of 
iterestiog  accounts  which  then  weather,  exhausting  work,  exorbi- 
Miched  us,  we  read  of  onions  sell-  tant  prices,  and  lawless  society,  he 
Iff  at  six  shillings  a  pound;  and  must  have  said  to  himself,  Surely 
Phages,  which  we  buy  here  for  a  mankind  have  some  mighty  end  in 
enny,  were  so  precious  that  they  view,  when  so  many  myriads  come 
m  cut  up  and  sold  by  weight  —  here  to  toil  and  suffer  with  such 
om  ha1f-a-crown  to  four  shiilioga  feverish  energy  and  extracnrdinary 
16  peund  being  readily  paid  for  endurance.''  Yet  the  vellow  8nl^> 
len.  Physic,  or  what  passed  for  stance  which  these  crowds  so  eager- 
,  roee  in  price  in  a  still  more  start-  ly  seek  after,  what  could  it  do  for 
Dg  manner  —  HoUoway's  pills  sell-  them?  They  could  not  eat  it  or 
ig  at  one  shilling  each,  or  a  guinea  drink  it,  —  it  was  neither  food,  me- 
sr  box  1  It  was  a  valley  of  death,  didne,  nor  clothing :  it  was  simply 
Constitutions  that  had  borne  the  a  metal  of  unusual  weight  and  doo- 
iidshipa  of  other  fielda  broke  down  tiiity,  and  exhibiting  a  yellow  loiteeh 
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And  were  this  wandering  spirit  to 
show  a  piece  of  the  yellow  metal  to 
one  of  the  natives  of  the  coantry, 
and  ask  its  nse,  the  savage  woold 
tell  him  that  it  served  to  make  rings 
for  wearing  in  the  nose  and  ears,  or 
on  other  parts  of  the  body,  by  way 
of  ornament,  bat  otherwise  was  of 
DO  accoant, — it  coold  neither  head 
an  axe  for  him  nor  point  a  spear. 
In  fine,  were  this  planetary  sage, 
following  the  track  of  the  goM- 
shipe,  to  proceed  to  Earope,  and 
the  abodes  of  civilisation,  to  see 
what  is  made  of  the  metal  which 
men  seek  for  with  so  great  eager- 
ness, he  wonld  find  that  the  getting 
of  it  is  so  expensive  that  (anlilra 
iron  and  lead)  it  is  of  no  nse  in 
the  necessary  commodities  of  life, 
and  only  figures  as  a  costly  means 
of  ornament  and  decoration.  He 
would  find  it,  in  fact  —  so  Har  as  the 
arts  of  life  are  concerned  —  clo^ly 
allied  in  character  to  gems  and  pre- 
cious stones,  the  exorbitant  prices 
given  for  which  show  how  much 
barbarism  still  lurks  under  the 
cloak  of  civilisation. 

But  this  inquiring  spirit  would 
soon  see  also  another  side  to  the 
question.  Were  he  to  go  into  our 
banks,  our  marketplaces,  oar  count- 
ing-houses, he  woold  speedily  com- 
prehend the  object  for  which  we 
mortals  seek  gold,  and  prixe  it  so 
innch.  If  he  were  to  visit  the  great 
monetary  emporium  in  Thread- 
needle  Street,  with  its  buerv  throng 
of  customers  ceaselessly  depositing 
or  withdrawing  the  yellow  metal, 
and  thereafter  were  to  watch  for 
half  an  hour  the  gay  crowds  who 
go  a-shopping  in  Regent  Street,  he 
would  see  that  this  metal  is  the 
recognised  symbol  of  Property,  into 
which  we  can  convert  oar  wealth, 
whether  it  be  of  land,  houses,  or 
merchandise,  and  store  it  up  in 
little  space,  and  reconvert  it  into 
any  kind  of  property  at  pleasure. 
He  would  see,  too,  that  by  common 
eoDsent  nearly  one-half*  of  the  entire 
civilised  population  of  the  earth 
take  this  view  of  the  matter,  and 
have  made  this  yellow  metal  indis- 
pensable to  them,     decreeing  it  to 
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be  the  substance  out  of  which  shall 
be  made  the  counters  with  which 
men  buy  and  sell,  and  reckon  np 
the  gains  of  material  existence. 
Bat  what  of  the  other  half  of  the 
civilised  world?  Here  the  doabCi 
of  our  planetary  sage  wonld  begin 
anew:  for  he  would  see  that  this 
enthroning  of  gold  as  a  special  and 
almost  sacred  metal  is,  after  all, 
a  purely  arbitrary  proceeding,  and 
that  civilised  mankmd  are  divided 
on  this  question  into  two  rival  and 
hostile  oamps.  Six  hundred  mil- 
lions of  the  homan  race  (oonstitat- 
ing  tnWj  two-thirds  of  the  civilised 
popalatioo  of  the  globe),  in  Ghina, 
India,  and  Japan,  and  in  Ana  gene^ 
rally,  repudiate  the  pecaliar  vahie 
attached  to  the  yellow  oMtal  by 
their  Western  brethren,  and  exalt 
a  shining  white  metal  into  a  Mke 
oonventional  i^ortanoe.  If  gold 
reigns  in  the  West,  silver  rules  in 
the  East.  And  what  of  that  outer 
world,  those  regions  beyond  the 
pale  of  civilisation  which  still  oc- 
cupy BO  large  a  portion  of  the  earths 
surface?  There,  among  the  nndv- 
ilised  races  of  the  world  —  in  Africsi 
in  parts  of  America,  and  among  the 
multitudinous  islands  of  the  Pacific 
—  we  find  that  the  coantera  in  whksh 
men  condense  their  g^os  and  carry 
on  the  commeroe  of  life  are  UttM 
shells  picked  up  on  the  seashore; 
or  elscL  that  ooonten  are  dispeneid 
with  altogether,  and  trade  is  maa- 
aged  by  simple  barter. 

Barttf  is  the  fundamental  basil 
of  commercial  transactions;  bollioa 
is  an  accessory — most  convenient, 
but  very  oostly.  In  oonntriea  which 
have  not  the  advantage  of  wealth 
and  civilisatioD,  an  oz  is  bartered 
for  so  many  sheep,  a  gun  for  so 
many  skins  of  the  beaver  or  toaki 
of  the  elephant,  dsa  Bat^  among 
wealthy  and  civilised  nations,  tbs 
consumers  have  so  man^  and  mtt 
various  wants,  and,  owing  to.  the 
division  of  laboar,  each  worker  pro- 
duces so  liUle  that  is  of  oae  to  hioi- 
self,  that  simple  barter  becomes  too 
cumbrous  a  process  in  wholeisli 
transactions,  and  ntterlf  impraeti* 
oable  in  ahopping,  and  otber  Cms 
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of  retail  basineBS.  GiviliiatioD, 
therefore,  has  to  pay  for  the  infinite 
luxuries  of  life  and  eabdivision  of 
hboar,  which  are  its  boast  and 
enjoy ment,  by  introdocing  a  cIhm 
of  objects  —  eoanters  or  "  currency  " 
—  the  only  use  of  which  is  to  facili- 
tate the  exchange  of  commodities 
In  buying  and  seiliDg ;  and  second- 
■rily,  by  representing  value  in  little 
bolk,  to  admit  of  the  gains  of  life 
being  reckoned  and  possessed  in 
tesi  cumbrous  form  tnan  houses 
and  Isnd,  herds  of  cattle,  or  ships 
and  merchandise.  It  is  a  form  of 
wealth  established  for  the  purpose 
of  representing  all  the  other  forms  ; 
•ad  which,  intrinsically  worthless 
of  itself,  derives  its  value  from  the 
other  kinds  of  property  of  which  it 
h  the  acknowledged  representative. 
Gold  and  silver  are  the  articles 
which  civilised  mankind  have  cho- 
nn  as  the  prime  materials  out  of 
which  these  counters  of  commerce 
ud  of  life's  gains  shall  be  made. 
And  in  order  to  procure  the  mate- 
rial for  these  counters,  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  human  beings  pro- 
ceed to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth,  encamp  in  the  wilderness, 
and  suffer  in  an  aggravated  form 
hardships,  privations,  and  death,  — 
toiling,  as  in  that  valley  of  the 
Bockland  River,  in  pursuit  of  the 

Slow  dross  in  which  civilised  man 
ists  upon  counting  up  his  gains. 
The  cost  of  their  conveyance  to  the 
distant  gold  countries,  the  cost  of 
their  living  in  a  region  where  every- 
thing is  very  dear,  owing  to  the 
Jistance  from  which  it  must  be 
brought,  and  the  extra  profit  which 
is  needed  before  men  will  go  so  far 
ind  suffer  so  much  —  these  consti- 
tute the  price  which  civilisation 
pava  for  its  monej-oountcrs.  It  is 
I  heavy  price  :  and  each  ounce  of 
^Id  represents  so  much  labour 
vlthdrawn  from  agriculture  and 
)ther  industrial  pursuits,  which 
nloister  directly  to  the  necessities 
ind  comforts  of  mankind. 

The  European  nations  are  in  the 
ran  of  the  world  —  they  are  the 
sfaiefs  of  civilisation  ;  and  if  grand 
old  Milton  in  Lis  day  spoke  dis- 


dainfully of  the  pomp  which  de- 
lights in  **  barbaric  pearl  and  gold," 
regarding  it  as  a  foible  of  the  East, 
it  is  not  to  be  thought  that  any 
sensible  man  of  our  dav  will  ascribe 
the  great  value  of  gold  to  its  mere 
attractiveness  as  an  ornament 
Doubtless  it  was  its  fitness  for  orna- 
mentation which  first,  in  the  world's 
infancy,  led  men  to  attach  value 
to  gold.  But  this  cause  of  the 
value  of  gold  has  long  ago  become 
quite  subsidiary ;  indeed,  it  now 
only  maintains  itself  in  consequence 
of  the  metal  having  acquired  a  new 
and  greater  value  from  an  entirely 
different  source.  To  have  imparted 
a  conventional  value  to  an  article 
for  the  sake  of  making  it  a  medium 
of  exchange,  would  have  been  very 
difficult  in  early  times  (though  it 
was  accomplished  at  Oarthagt*),  and 
quite  impossible  beyond  the  limits 
of  a  single  community.  Instinc- 
tively, therefore,  and  doubtless  un- 
consciously, Oivilisatioo  availed  it- 
self of  the  high  value  which  earlier 
times  had  attached  to  gold  as  an 
ornament,  as  a  basis  for  giving  to 
that  metal  an  equal  value  of  a 
civilised  and  really  useful  kind. 
Civilisation  found  that  gold,  from 
its  wide  acceptance  or  negotiability, 
its  scarcity,  portability,  and  divisi- 
bility, would  make  an  excellent 
material  for  supplying  counters  for 
trade ;  and  these  counters,  of  course^ 
became  thereafter  condensed  wealth 
—  a  convenient  form  in  which 
wealth  might  be  stored.  The  great 
value,  therefore,  now  ascribed  to 
gold,  and  which  makes  men  seek 
for  it  all  over  the  world,  arises  from 
the  fact  that  it  constitutes  Money. 
But  what  is  Money?  What  is 
the  characteristic  of  this  something 
which  imparts  a  peculiar  value  to 
gold,  and  which  dispertK»  civilised 
mankind  into  the  wildernesses  of 
the  world  to  search  for  the  yellow 
metal  ?  Ever^  one  knows  that  money 
is  a  good  thing  to  have,  and  that 
there  is  no  doing  without  it,  —  that 
it  is  used  in  buying  and  selling, — 
that  men  get  it  by  giving  in  ex- 
change for  it  labour  or  goods,  and 
in  exchange  for  it  supply  them- 
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Belves  with  the  comforts  or  lozur-  need  DOt  seek  a  definition  in  the 

ies  of  life.    Bat  what  coostitates  intrinsic  qaaltties  of  the  snbitaneei 

Money  ?    Is  money,  like  the  pearl  out  of  which  money  is  made ;  for 

and  the  diamond,  and  some  other  there  is  not  a  riogle  intrinsic  qas- 

prized  articles,  a  thing  which  man  lity  which  is  common  to  them  alL 

mast  necessarily  take  from  the  band  The  generic  qaality  which  oonsti- 

of  natare  ?   Or  can  he  not  make  it  tntes  money  is  manifestly  eomethhig 

for  himself?   And  if  so,  what  con-  extrinsic  to  these  snbstances  —  some 

ditions  are  necessary  for  its  prodao-  qaality   saperimposed  apon  or  at- 

tion   and  circalation?     Of  what  tribated  to  them,  or  at   least  to 

sasbtances  can   money  be  made?  the  shape  which  they  aamme  as  cor- 

and  how  do  these  snbstances  come  rency. 

to  be  recognised  as  symbols  of  If  English  merchants  send  oat 
yalae  ?  sovereigns  to  China,  the  Cbioese 
The  cnrrency  of  the  world  in-  will  not  receive  these  coins  as  money 
clndes  many  kinds  of  money.  Gold,  — nor  any  other  kind  of  gold  ooina 
silver,  cop|)er,  iron,  in  coins  or  by  Gold  is  not  money  in  the  Celestial 
weight  —  stamped  leather,  stamped  Empire :  one-third  of  the  humaa 
paper,  wooden  tallies  —  shells  of  race  (nearly  one-half  of  the  civilised 
various  kinds  —  pieces  of  silk,  or  popniation  of  the  globe)  there  re- 
stripe  of  cotton-doth,  of  a  fixed  size  rase  to  accept  the  yellow  ^petal  ti 
and  qaality  —  are,  or  have  been,  all  cnrrency.  In  like  manner,  if  the 
in  use  among  mankind  as  forms  of  Chinese  or  Hindoo  merdiant  were  to 
cnrrency,  as  convenient  and  nego-  send  payment  of  a  large  snm  in  hk 
tiable  forms  or  representatives  of  silver  coins  to  this  country,  it  wooU 
property.  Many  of  these  kinds  of  be  extremely  embarrassing  to  tho 
money  are  simnltaneonslv  in  nee  in  English  merchant.  Even  if  a  mss 
the  same  country.  Grold,  silver,  cop-  in  this  coantry  seek  to  discharge  i 
per,  and  stamped  paper  coexist  as  debt  in  oar  own  silver  ooina,  the 
different  forms  of  money  in  the  car-  creditor  is  entitled  to  refuse  pay 
rency  of  Earope  and  America ;  gold,  ment  in  such  a  form.  Silver  is  not 
silver,  copper,  and  shells  in  India ;  money  —  is  not  a  legal  tender  —  is 
silver,  copper,  and  pieces  of  silk  in  this  coantry,  save  to  the  extent  of 
China;  c«ipper,  cotton-strips,  shells,  forty  shillings.  Above  that  amount, 
and  the  silver  dollar  in  various  parts  it  is  simply  bullion  :  it  is  no  torn 
of  Africa.  Sparta  had  a  cnrrencv  of  money  than  brass  or  tin  or  platinnn 
iron, — Carthage  of  stamped  leather,  i&  Again,  we  langh  when  a  semi- 
like  our  paper  money,  —  China,  nn-  civilised  people  propose  to  pav  os 
der  the  dynasty  of  Kublai  Khan,  for  our  manufactnres  in  sea-ebelli^ 
of  paper  money  and  stamped  or  some  other  form  of  non-metallio 
leather  together.*  There  is  am-  currency  ;  bat  we  find  some  of  those 
pie  variety  in  the  snbstances  oat  people  not  less  averse  to  recerrs 
of  which  money  is  made,  —  metals,  our  gold  and  silver  coins  which  we 
shells,  cloth,  leather,  paper  ;  and,  regard  as  the  perlection  of  currency, 
moreover,  every  country  shapes  these  Barbarous  tribes,  again,  will  sell  to 
substances,  or  such  of  them  as  it  us  their  produce  for  ooloored  glass 
uses,  in  a  different  form  from  the  beads  and  soeh  like  valueless  trink- 
others.  What,  then,  is  Money  ?  We  ets,  in  preference  to  money  or  other 


*  Sir  John  Maundeville,  speaking  of  the  Emperor  of  China  lu  the  fcurteenth  osa- 
tury,  says **Thi8  Bmperour  makethe  no  money  bat  of  lether  emprentad,  or  of 
papyro.  And  of  that  money  is  som  of  gretter  prya,  and  som  of  lease  prys  aftra 
the  diversitie  of  hia  statutea  And  whan  that  money  hatha  ronne  ao  looga  that  it 
begynnethe  to  waato,  than  man  beren  it  to  the  Emperoures  treaorye^  imd  thaa 
tboi  taken  newe  money  for  the  old.  And  that  money  gothe  tborghe  oat  all  the 
oontree,  and  thorghe  out  all  hia  provynoes.  For  there  and  beyond  hem.  thai  make 
no  money  nouther  of  gold  nor  of  aylver."— '  Travels  df  Sir  John  Maundeville'  (edit. 
18S»),p.  28a. 
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■rticles  which  io  onr  fstimatioo  are 
iDfiDitdy  more  yalnAble.  We  see, 
then,  that  the  sabstanceB  which  some 
natioM,  even  thongh  civil ised,  re- 
gard as  the  best,  if  not  as  the  only 
•taodard  form  of  moDe?,  other  na- 
tkMw  refase  to  acknuwledge  or  ac- 
eept  a8  money  at  all.  Moreover, 
even  when  ditlerent  nations  nee  the 
lame  enbetance  as  money,  it  some- 
tlmes  happens  that  they  differ  wide- 
ly in  the  relative  value  which  they 
attach  to  these  sobstances. 

A  few  years  ago,  when  the  trade 
with  Japan  was  opened  by  Lord 
Elgin's  luinion,  our  merchants  were 
nrprised  to  find  that  the  Japanese 
appraieed  gold  and  silver  very  differ- 
ently from  us;  so  that  a  sovereign, 
a  napoleon,  or  any  other  piece  of 
gold,  whether  in  coin  or  as  bullion, 
was  esteemed  by  the  Japanese  equal 
to  only  about  one-fourth  of  the  quan- 
tity of  silver  which  the  same  amount 
of  gold  rtrpresenta  in  Europe.  A  not 
lesB  carious  monetary  fact  may  be 
cited  from  China.  Ual  fa-dozen 
kinds  of  silver  coin  are  current  at 
Shanghai  — five  kinds  of  the  dollar 
and  the  Indian  rupee;  but  a  few 
jears  ago  only  one  of  these  coinfi, 
the  old  Spanish  Carolus  dollar,  was 
a  legal  tender.  In  consequence  of 
this,  althoagh  the  intrinsic  value  of 
all  the  dollars  was  nearlv  alike,  the 
old  Carolos  dollar  (which  is  becom- 
ing scarce)  was  worth  7s.,  whereas 
Um  others  were  barely  worth  5a. 
A  difference  of  40  per  centl  The 
only  reason  for  the  preference  was, 
that  the  Carolus  dollar  was  the  one 
which  was  best  known  to  the  Chin- 
He  merchants,  and  in  which,  accord- 
iogljf  they  had  most  confidence. 
This  state  of  matters  was  remedied 
in  the  autumn  of  18o5,  when,  after 
dniy  assaying  the  different  coins, 
the  Chinese  Superintendent  of  Cus- 
toms published  a  proclamation  in- 
fiDrming  the  people  of  the  true  state 
of'  the  case,  ana  ordering  that  after 
a  certain  date  all  the  six  different 
ooini  aboold  pass  current,  according 
to  their  respective  intrinsic  values, 
which  he  annonnced. 

8aoh  are  some  of  the  difikrenoes 
of  value,  and  limitations  of  drcnlar 


tion,  which  Opinion,  or  Law  as  the 
eipression  of  Opinion,  imposes  upon 
the  various  forms  of  money.  But 
the  case  is  wider  than  this.  The 
States  of  Europe  have  in  some  re- 
spects almost  become  a  common- 
wealth, but  the  cnrrenoy  of  one 
state  will  not  circulate  in  another. 
The  English  sovereign,  indeed,  is 
readily  taken  in  payment  in  some 
parts  of  the  Continent;  but  even 
ft  does  not  circulate  —  no  more  than 
napoleons  will  circulate  in  England. 
They  are  strange  to  the  people,  who 
are  sutipicious  of  them,  and  (as 
foreign  coins  are  never  a  legal  tenaer 
in  any  country)  refuse  to  receive 
them  as  money.  Still  more  so  is 
this  the  cose  with  paper  money. 
Althoogh  the  coins  of  one  country 
will  not  circulate  in  another,  gold 
and  silver  are  recognised  as  the  raw 
material  of  money  all  over  Europe 
and  America,  and  are  valued  ac- 
cordingly ;  but  paper  money,  out 
of  its  own  country,  may  be  said 
to  carry  no  value  at  all.  Bank  of 
England  notes,  indeed,  which  hnve 
the  same  prestige  over  other  kinds 
of  paper  money  which  the  sovereign 
has  over  other  coins,  may  be  cashed 
without  difliuulty  in  Pari.«,  and  at 
no  greater  charge  than  id  made  for 
converting  sovereigns  or  half-crowns 
into  French  money.  Convince  a 
Continental  money-chtnger  that  the 
English  banknote  is  genuine,  and 
he  will  give  you  cash  for  it  as  readily 
as  for  our  metallic  money :  although, 
of  course,  there  is  this  difference, 
that  Cdins  can  be  tested  anywhere, 
whereas  bank-notes  cannot,  and  in 
foreign  countries  can  only  be  re- 
ceived as  genuine  out  of  cmfidenoe 
in  the  person  who  presents  or  en- 
dorses them.  But  even  in  the  same 
country  there  is  often  a  limitation 
to  the  circulation  of  some  kinds 
of  money.  The  sovereign  —  though 
a  legal  tender,  and  ()Uive  in  some 
sequestered  parts  of  the  Uiichlands) 
readily  accepted  when  offered  In 
payment — hardly  circulates  in  Scot- 
land,— the  Scotch  preferring  paper 
money,  as  the  best  known  to  them, 
as  in  their  opinion  the  more  safiB 
and  convenient  form  of  corren^, 
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aod  also  as  the  cheapest.    Scotch  both  ooantries  is  etill  in  its  iofaocy, 

baok-Dotea,  again,  are  not  a  legal  but  owing  to  an  actual  dearth  of 

tender  in  the  other  parta  of  the  the  precious  metals.    Paper  money 

kingdom.    In  Eogland,  too,  there  has  the  widest  range  in  ?alae  of 

are  many  provincial  banks,  the  notes  all  kinds  of  money.    It   is  also 

of  each  of  which  circulate  readily  Uie  cheapest  and   moat  portable, 

in   the  dbtrict  where   the  issuing  You  could  carry  twenty  or  thir^ 

bank  is  situated,  but  are  looked  upon  £1000  Bank  of  England  notes  in 

with  suspicion  elsewhere :  they  will  jour  waistcoat  pocket ;  whereas  it 

not  circulate  widely,  simply  because  would  take  a  couple  of  the  stroog- 

they  are  a  kind  of  money  with  which  est  porters  to  carry  the  same  amount 

the  public  at  large  are  not  familiar,  in  gold  for  a  hundred  yards.  At 

and  in  which,  accordingly,  they  have  the  same  time,  as  has  been  seen  is 

not  confidence.  Bussia  and  Austris,  you  may  have 

Of  all  forms  of  money,  silver  is  paper  notes  in  circulation  of  « 

the  most  widely   recognised,  and,  small  amount  as  the  smallest  sUver 

therefore,  holds  the  first  place  in  coin.  The  gamut  of  paper  money, 

the  currency  of  the  world.    It  is  if  we  may  so  speak,  goes  far  higher 

the  standard  mon^  of  China,  with  than  that  of  gold  money,  and  ranges 

a  population   of  400,000,000,  and  down  to  the  lowest  reach  of  diver 

of   lodia,  with  a    population  of  money.   In  fact,  in  the  form  of  bilk 

160,000,000.    It  is  also  recognised  of  exchange  —  which,  however,  are 

as  money  all  over  Europe  and  Ame-  not  a  legal  tender,  and,  therefore, 

rica, — indeed,  silver  still  constitutes  not  money  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 


of  the  Continent ;  and  in  the  out-  important  part  of  all  in  carryhg 
lying  and  half- barbarous  parts  of  on  the  trade  and  commerce  of  tbe 
the  world  silver  will  be  accepted  world.  It  mav  also  be  used  as  a  sob- 
where  gold  coins  would  be  refused,  stitute  for  all  the  other  kinds  of 
Gold  at  present  holds  the  second  money  —  if  under  proper  restrie- 
place  in  the  currency  of  the  world,  tions,  with  perfect  safety  and  greit 
%ut  unless  new  silver-mines  are  economy.  And  in  modem  times  it 
found,  the  recent  discovery  of  tbe  has  always  been  had  recourse  to, 
gold  depoeits  in  California  and  Aus-  with  more  or  less  prudence  and  ad- 
tralia  will,  by  making  gold  more  vantage,  by  nations  who  in  ezoep- 
abundant  and  more  cheap,  tend  to  tional  times  find  thrauelves  in  • 
wrest  the  supremacy  from  silver  and  temporary  deficiency  of  metallic 
give  it  to  ffold, — by  inducing  the  £u-  money. 

ropean  and  American  States  to  make  Coming  back,  then,  to  our  start- 
all  the  necef sary  additions  to  the  ing-point,  '*  What  is  Money  ?**  let 
metallic  portion  of  their  currency  us  observe  what  is  the  one  quality 
in  the  latter  metal.  Next  in  amount  which  all  these  kinds  of  money  have 
of  circulation  to  gold  and  silver  in  common,  and  which  saflBcei  to 
money  comes  paper  money.  In  this  exalt  each  of  them  into  a  more  or 
country,  the  paper  money  issued  less  widely  recognised  representa- 
onder  legal  restrictions  by  the  banks  tive  of  wealth.  Between  gold,  cow- 
amounts  to  about  £40,000,000  ster-  rie-shells,  and  paper,  there  is  not  a 
Ung  (the  gold  and  silver  money,  single  point  of  resemblaooe.  Bat 
whether  in  circulation  or  kept  in  re-  the  quality  which  gives  to  these  and 
serve  by  the  banks,  amounting  pro-  other  substances  their  dreolating 
bably  to  more  than  twice  as  much),  power  as  money  is  ono  and  ths 
In  France,  although  banking  is  much  same :  it  is  simply  the  agreemeot 
less  developed  than  in  this  country,  on  the  part  of  nations,  or  parts  of 
the  amount  of  paper  money  is  near-  nations,  to  recognise  those  sabstsn- 
ly  as  great  as  it  is  here.  In  Russia  oes,  either  of  UuuDselra  or  wbn 
and  Austria  it  is  also  very  large—  presented  in  certain  forms,  m  re- 
not  owing  to  banking,  which  in  preseoUtives  of  msltb.    It  k  in 


the  greater  portion  of  the  carrency 
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^pireeroent  on  the  part  of  commaDi- 
tm,  or  of  large  flections  of  the  popu- 
ktkm  of  the  globe,  to  regard  these 
ndMtaDces  or  articles  as  a  media m 
ia  which  wealth  can  be  condensed, 
and  to  make  of  them  coanters  with 
which  the  game  of  life  may  be 
carried  on,  and  property  be  trans- 
mated  at  pleasure  from  one  form 
into  any  other.  The  quality  which 
eonatitutes  cnrrency,  therefore,  is 
extrinsic  to  the  material  of  which 
eorrency  is  made,  and  becomes  im- 
parted to  any  articles  which  a  na- 
tion or  nations  may  agree  to  recog- 
nise as  tokens  of  valae. 

Tiiat  paper  notes  or  stamped  lea- 
ther possess  no  intrinsic  value  will  be 
al  once  admitted ;  bat,  almost  nni- 
renally,  it  will  be  asserted  that  gold 
ii  money  entirely  becao^  of  its  in- 
trinsic valne.  Now  —  passing  over 
the  important  fact  that  one-half  of 
thecivUiaed  population  of  the  globe 
do  not  attach  to  gold  tlie  value  which 
we  do  —  let  us  a^k,  How  does  gold 
acquire  the  peculiar  value  which  we 
attach  to  it  ?    It  will  be  answered, 

Owing  to  the  great  amount  of 
labour  required  for  its  production.'' 
Bat  how  is  it  that  so  c<»stly  an 
amount  of  labour  is  devoted  to  its 
production  ?  An  article  noay  be 
rare,  yet  valueless  :  it  must  be  scarce 
before  it  becomes  valuable.  There 
are  many  things  as  difficult  to  find 
or  produce  as  gold,  which  never- 
theless are  but  little  sought  for, 
because  for  the  finding  or  produc- 
tion of  them  no  one  will  give  suf- 
ficiently high  wages.  Before  a  thing 
can  become  valuable,  there  roust  not 
only  be  a  difficulty  in  its  production, 
hot  a  great  demand  for  it :  because, 
unless  there  be  a  great  demand  for 
it,  the  price  offered  for  it  will  be 
inadequate  to  induce  men  to  en- 
eoanter  the  difficulties  or  undergo 
the  hardships  inseparable  from  its 
production.   What,  then,  causes  the 

Seat  demand  for  giild  ?  Beunuse  one- 
If  the  world  requires  it  for  currency. 
And  thus  the  circle  of  reasoning 
eomes  back  to  our  starting  posi- 
tion, that  the  peculiar  value  of  gold 
ariaea  from  its  having  been  eo  wide- 
ly adopted  m  Money.  Demonetise 


gold,  and  what  would  follow?  Pro- 
bably three-fourths  of  all  the  gold  in 
use  among  mankind  is  employed  as 
money  ;  and  if  the  Western  world 
were,  for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  to 
adopt  the  currency  of  the  £ast,  and 
resolve  that  gold  should  not  be  re- 
ceived as  money  any  longer,  would 
not  the  value  of  gold  fall  immense- 
ly ?  The  moment  the  news  reach- 
ed California  and  Australia,  would 
not  the  mines  be  abandoned,  and 
the  workers  betake  themselves  to 
other  occupations,  —  feeling  of  a 
surety  that,  now  gold  was  demone- 
tised, the  world  had  already  more 
than  enough  of  the  yellow  dross, 
and  that  henceforth  no  man  would 
give  a  dollar  for  a  whole  ounce  of 
ii?  Silver  would  be  immensely  in- 
creased in  value,  and  gold  won  Id 
descend  from  its  high  estate  to  the 
rank  of  an  ordinary  metal.  Thence- 
forth gold  would  only  be  used  for 
omamentsi,  plate,  and  gilding — if,  in- 
deed, the  comparative  abundance  of 
the  metal  for  these  purpoeefi,  owing  to 
its  demonetisation,  would  not  make 
it  too  common  to  be  a  fitting  orna- 
ment of  the  wealthy.  It  is  the  value, 
not  the  beauty,  of  the  yellow  metal 
that  makes  it  so  much  prized  nowa- 
days in  ornaments.  It  is  not  mere- 
ly as  barbaric  to^s  and  gewgaws 
that  people  wear  it  in  chains  and 
rings  and  other  ^personal  ornaments, 
and  load  their  tables  with  it  as 
plate  ;  but  because  it  is  condensed 
wealth.  It  is  the  display  of  wealth 
which  constitutes  the  chief  chari# 
of  golden  plate  and  ornaments  ;  and 
if  gold  were  no  longer  to  be  con- 
densed wealth,  but  simply  a  metal 
like  the  others,  we  might  safely 
reckon  that  its  dethronement  as 
money  would  tend  rather  to  dimi- 
nish than  to  increase  the  demand 
for  it  as  an  ornamental  loxury. 
Money  is  the  expression  of  wealth 

—  the  voucher  of  accumulated  gains 

—  a  "  universal  language  '*  of  pro- 
perty all  over  the  civilised  world. 
It  is  an  Open  Sesame  which  every- 
where admits  ns  into  the  enjoyment 
of  other  men's  goods  or  labour. 
Unlike  houses  or  borsea  or  hoondte, 
Qc  food  and  oiothiog,  or  works  of 
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art,  or  articles  of  merchandise,  mo- 
ney is  of  no  use  in  itself—only  as  a 
means  of  getting  other  things.  To 
borrow  the  language  of  the  school- 
men, the  valae  of  money  is  in  posu — 
tliat  of  otlier  articles  in  esse  :  the  one 
is  merely  potential,  the  other  is  essen- 
tial. Money  is  a  nseless  thing  for 
ever  doing  aeefal  thinn  —  a  valae- 
less  tiling  for  ever  pnrchasin^  things 
of  valae.  Like  tne  electric  flaid, 
money  is  ondynamic  when  at  rest : 
it  is  only  when  in  motion,  passing 
in  purchase  from  one  owner  to  an- 
other, that  its  great  power  is  mani- 
fested. Bat  that  power,  we  repeat, 
is  merely  imputed  to  it,  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  business  of  life :  and 
if  all  the  world  could  act  together 
as  easily  as  a  single  community  can 
do,  we  might  say  of  every  form  of 
money,  "  A  breath  can  make  it,  as 
a  breath  has  made."  All  the  vari- 
ous forms  of  currency  depend  for 
their  peculinr  value  simply  upon 
Opinion,  or  conventional  agreement ; 
and  their  value  is  (chiefly  in  some 
caseji,  entirely  in  others^  extrinsic, 
not  intrinsic  —  a  something  impart- 
ed to  them  by  the  consent  of  the 
people  among  whom  they  circulate. 
In  short,  currency  of  every  kind  is 
essentially  dependent  upon  credit  — 
using  timt  word  in  its  amplest  sense. 
Negotiability  is  the  grand  point  — 
and  that  depends 'upon  agreement 
Accordingly,  the  more  widely  the 
credit  of  any  coin  or  note  is  recog- 
nised, the  more  extensive  will  be  its 
Circulation,  the  greater  its  accepta- 
bility, and  the  higher  its  rank  as  a 
form  of  money. 

These  considerationfi,  of  conrse, 
render  it  doubtful  whether  mankind 
arc  right  in  the  value  which  they 
continue  to  attach  to  gold  ss  the 

I)rime  form  of  money.  We  shall 
eave  Posterity,  with  its  superior  ad- 
vantages, to  answer  that  question  : 
content  to  believe  that^  in  the  ac- 
tual circumstances  of  the  world,  the 
monetary  system  which  has  been 
established  could  not  have  been 
very  difft-rent  from  that  which  ex- 
ists. High  as  is  the  price  which 
civilisation  pays  for  the  convenience 
of  money,  the  in?eitmeDt,  oo  the 


whole,  has  been  a  good  and  profit- 
able one.  The  invention  of  taonej 
lies  at  the  base  of  all  material  civil- 
isation. Division  of  labour  is  the 
grand  characteristic  of  material  civil- 
isation ;  but  there  could  not  be  any 
great  subdivision  of  labour  without 
money.  Before  the  industrial  classes 
of  a  community  will  devote  them- 
selves each  to  a  separate  pursuit, 
a  means  must  have  been  found  by 
which  the  produce  of  each  is  made 
readily  excnangeable  for  the  goods 
of  any  of  the  others.  Money  does 
this.  A  man  who  has  only  an  ox  to 
barter,  will  find  it  difficult  to  npplj 
his  wants.  He  will  fiod  it  difficnU 
to  apportion  it  correctly  anKmg  his 
various  tradespeople  —  grocer,  baker, 
tailor,  shoemaker,  laiidlord,  kc  — 
even  supposing  that  all  these  dealers 
need  beef  at  once.  But  let  him  first 
convert  the  ox  into  mooev,  and 
thereafter  he  can  purchase  all  that 
he  wants  with  rapidity  and  ease. 
Money  is  a  reservoir  of  power,  im- 
mediately available^  and  for  any 
purpose.  It  is  wealth  condensed 
and  mobilised.  Its  effective  force  is 
as  much  superior  to  an  equal  amount 
of  property  in  other  forms,  as  a  mo- 
bilised and  concentrated  army  is  to 
an  equally  numerous  crowd  of  com- 
mon men.  If  there  were  no  monej 
—  no  cmventional  means  of  storing 
up  accumulated  gains  in  an  instanta- 
neoudly  negotiable  form  —  how  loog 
would  be  the  time,  and  how  cum- 
brous the  preparations,  requisite  to 
prepare  an  expedition,  to  get  up  a 
railway  company,  or  to  accomplish 
any  great  project  ?  What  would  re- 
quire the  oo-operatioD  of  tfaonsaDdf^ 
and  consequently  great  prelinuoary 
delay,  in  times  of  pure  barter,  can 
with  money  be  accomplished  at  ooce. 
Secure  the  aid  of  a  single  great  cap- 
italist, and  forthwith  the  streams 
of  power  flow  in  all  directions  simul- 
taneously, each  becoming  traiiimat> 
ed  iotb  difierent  objects — labour, 
stores,  implements,  raw  material,  or 
directing  genius.  The  oonvernm 
of  power  is  direct  and  instantaoeooi^ 
By  means  of  money,  human  power 
can  strike  its  eoups  on  the  iutaot 
Prove  an  objeot  dcBhrable^  ao  enter. 
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priie  pro6tabIe,  and  the  man  who 
Doldt  his  property  io  the  form  of 
Booej  can  accomplish  the  object 
or  engage  in  the  eoter prise  with  ibe 
■peed  of  the  telegraph. 

Bat  the  world-wide  reealts  of  the 
infention  of  money  io  facilitating 
aD  the  branches  of  human  indoitrj, 
and  promoting  friendly  intercom- 
manloatioQ  between  different  na- 
tk»s  and  conntriee^  will  best  appear 
in  the  next  stage  of  oar  inqairy, 
which  rektes  to  the  effects  of  the 
ifeent  gold-disooveriee  on  the  world 
at  large. 

The  first  phenomenon  attendant 
apoQ  the  gold-disooveries  has  been 
the  great  Emigration  —  the  trans- 
kt  of  large  masses  of  popalation 
from  their  old  seats  to  new  one«>. 
—  the  vast  and  sndden  spread  of 
dvilised  mankind  over  the  earth, 
niaking  deserts  and  waste  places 
to  bloom,  cities  to  rise  amid  the 
■olitode,  and  seas  whose  virgin 
waters  had  hardly  been  stirred  by  a 
single  prow,  to  grow  white  with  the 
■ails  of  golden  argosies.  The  re- 
gions where  these  gold  beds  have 
been  foond  were  in  the  utmost  ends 
of  the  earth  —  regions  the  most  se- 
cluded, the  most  isolated  from  the 
seats  of  civilisaiion.  California  and 
the  adjoining  aoriferous  provinces 
of  the  Pacific  are  separated  from 
eastern  America  by  an  almost  im- 
passable, and  then  unexplored,  chain 
of  moantains  and  expanse  of  desert 
plains ;  jet  no  sooner  was  gold 
Kmnd  in  the  Sacramento  river  than 
immigrants  came  pouring  over  the 
passes  of  the  liocky  Moantains, 
▼(paging  in  tedious  and  periloos 
Goorse  around  Cape  Horn,  and  rush- 
ing in  such  numbers  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Darien  as  to  convert 
that  neck  of  the  Kew  World  into 
a  highway  between  the  two  great 
ooeans  of  the  world.  Australia  was, 
if  possible,  a  still  more  isolated  quar- 
ter of  the  globe ;  and  if  no  new  at- 
timcUon  had  come  into  play,  it  would 
have  remained  for  generations  a 
slow-moving,  citylesi  country  of 
pastoral  settlers.  But  the  attractk)o 
of  gold  has  rapidly  changed  the 
secDe,  and  opened  a  brilUaot  fatnn 
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for  that  vast  island- continent,  of 
whose  glories  we  only  see  the  be- 
ginning. Already  the  European 
race  is  making  a  new  world  for  it- 
self at  the  Antipodes.  Nor  do  the 
triumphs  of  gold,  as  an  agent  affeot- 
ing  the  destinies  of  the  world,  stop 
here.  Hardly  noticed  as  yet,  but 
certain  to  attract  another  rush  of 
emigration  before  Ions,  is  the  auri- 
ferious  region  of  Sibeiia.  which 
Humboldt  affirmed  to  stretch  right 
across  northern  Asia,  from  the 
Ural  Mountains  to  Kamtschatka 
and  the  bleak  solitudes  of  Oona- 
laska^s  shore."  Here  again  is  one  of 
the  vast  solitudes  of  the  earth  ;  yet, 
ere  many  years  have  passed,  we 
shall  see  the  wizard  Gold  drawing 
all  men  after  him,  peopling  witb 
civilised  men  the  heart  of  Upper 
Asia — establishing  cities  and  peace- 
ful communities  where  once  reamed 
the  ruthless  cavalry  of  the  Golden 
Horde  —  and  bringing  back  man- 
kind, after  long  and  devious  wander- 
ings, to  settle  in  matoritv  in  the 
region  that  was  the  cradle  of  our 
race.  The  corresponding  region  of 
the  New  World  —  the  American  Si- 
beria—  the  desolate  zone  which  in- 
tervenes like  an  unbridged  chasm 
between  Canada  and  British  Colum- 
bia, already  begins  to  be  alTected 
from  a  similar  cause  ;  and  the  re- 
ported discovery  of  gold  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, on  the  head-waters  of  the  Sas- 
katchewan river,  will  mightily  con- 
tribute to  people  that  solitude  also, 
and  to  extend  British  settlements 
in  unbroken  line  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific.  Lastly,  but  not  less 
surely,  the  passion  for  gold  will,  at 
no  distant  time,  carry  bands  of  ad- 
venturers into  the  heart  of  Africa, 
that  greatest  waste  place  of  the 
earth.  If  famous  in  old  times  as 
''the  fierce  mother  of  lions,**  Africa 
was  not  less  famous  as  a  gold  coun- 
try ;  and  we  believe  that  the  auri 
rncra  fames  will  be  the  first  agency 
that  will  give  a  great  impulse  to  the 
invasion  of  that  continent  by  the 
European  race,  and  lead  bands  of 
daring  adventurers  up  the  wateiy 
highwi^  of  the  Nile  and  the  Niger 
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to  search  the  gold-beds  of  the  iote-  tweoty   years    before   the  passiog 

rtor,  and  pitch  their  tents  beneath  of  the  Reform  Bill,  as  well  as  for 

the  shadowless   Moantains  of  the  several   years  afterwards^  was  the 

Moon.  agency  which  gave  to  that  long 

Sach   is    the    mighty   inflaence  crisis  its  exasperation  and  serioos 

which  gold  is  exerting  npon  the  political  perils;  and  (if  this  were 

condition  of  the  earth.   Let  us  now  the  place  for  sach  a  disconioo)  it 

mark  the  chain  of  effects,  and  the  conld  be  shown  that  the  most  potent 

nature  of  those  effects,  which  the  cause  of  that  widespread  distress  was 

gold-discoveries   are   producing  np-  the  oontinnonsly  Increasing  seareitj 

on  the  condition  of  mankind.   The  of  the  predoos  metals  in  oonse- 

demand  for  gold,  as  the  prime  ma-  qoence  of  the  grea^  decrease  in  the 

terial  of  money,  is  so  great  that  the  prodnce  of  the  American  minei. 

wages  of  the  gold-diggers  in  Cali-  Now,  happily,  the  poeltion  is  reren- 

fomia   and  Australia  are,  on  the  ed.    Gold  is  abundant,  wages  are 

average,  four  times  greater  than  the  rising,  employment  has  increased, 

class  of  skilled  workmen  can  make  and  the  people  are  contented.  Nor 

at  home.     In    consequence    they  is  this  Mnefit  confined  to  oar  own 

spend   four  times  as  much.     In  country.   All  Europe  feels  the  happy 

other  words,  for  every  £1  of  goods  change,  and  especially  France  aad 

which  they  consumed  at  home,  they  Germany.   Look  at  the  state  of  £a- 

now  consume  £4.   Their  consuming  «rope  in  1820,  1830,  and  1848,  and 

power  has  been  quadrupled,  and  the  in  a  lesser  degree  in  the  Intervals  of 

result  is,  that  they  give  four  times  troubled  peace  which  lay  betwees 

as  much  employment  to  other  men.  those  crises  of  discont^t  ;  and  ssj 

Hence,  not  only  are  these  emigrants  whether  the  last  ten  years,  in  r^ 

benefited  by  the  gold-diggings,  but  gard  to  political   contentment,  do 

the  population  which  thej^  have  left  not  appear  to  belong  to  a  wholly 

at  home  is  likewise  benefited.    Not  different  epoch.   The  old  seats  of 

only  is  the  labour-market  at  home  civilisation,   which  appeared  to  be 

thinned,  but  there  is  more  employ-  sinking  under  the  weight  of  over- 

ment  than  before.    The  pro6ts  of  population,  were  suddenly  thinned 

the  gold-diggers  keep  more  ships  on  of  their  swarms  ;  room  was  made 

the  sea,  and  give  more  employment  for  a  new  growth  of  popnlatios, 

to  the  producers  alike  of  the  luxu-  and  that  new  increase  is  growiog 

Ties  and  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  up   under  circumstances  of  nnex- 

Nor  is  this  all.   For  not  only  is  a  ampled  prosperity.    France  nodcr 

new  and  lucrative  trade  created  be-  a  militaiy  despotism  has  benefited 

tween   the  gold-countries  and  the  in   this    respect    (considering  the 

old  seats  of  civilisation,  but  com-  lesser  action  of  the  gold-discoveriei 

merce  in  all  directions  obtains  a  upon   her)  as  much   as  Biglaod 

mighty  impulse,  increasing  the  area  under  freedom  and  free-trade.  Let 

of  Employment  and  the  comforts  of  neither    Government    boast  itself 

mankind  all  over  the  world.  overmuch,  and   attribute   to  mere 

These  are  happy  effects  of  the  legislative  measures  a  happj  resolt, 

gold-discoveries.     And    they    are  in  which  future  ages  will  see  clearly 

political  as  well  as  social.     When  the  merciful   hand   of  ovemliog 

nations  are  prosperous,  they  are  Providence.   We  are  prood  of  oar 

contented.     Suffering  is  the  great  country  and  of  oar  statesmen  and 

parent  of  revolution.    We  believe  of  our  Queen;  but  for  the  heicht 


Tulsed  by  political  revolution,  save  God  the  glory, 

where  the  outbreak  had  been  pre-  The  remarkable  Increase  wMeh 

ceded  by  a  period  of  general  dis-  has  of  late  years  taken  place  in  the 

tress.    The  distress  so  widespread  commerce  or  the  world  h  geoenlly 

and  apparently  mysterious,  which  attributed  to  the  adoptioD  of  the 

overspread  our  own   ooootry  for  prinolptoi    of    free-trade    io  thb 


that  never  yet  was  a  country 
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eoQDtry,  aod  to  the  relaxation  of  late  yean,  if  the  new  gold-mioeB 

tariffs  which  is  dow  taking  place  had    not    rendered    the  precioos 

abroad.     Unqaestionably  there   is  metals  in  Earo[)e  not  only  aban- 

trath  in  this  view  ;  bat  it  is  far  dant,  bnt  snperabondant.   In  1651, 

Crom  being  the  whole  troth.   Every  after  free-trade  bad  been  for  seve- 

grmt  movement  of  mankind  is  dae  nd  years  established  in  this  coaotry, 

to   a  concorrence    of    influences,  and  when  the  produce  of  the  Cali- 

rather  than  to  a  single  one.   What-  fornian  gold-mines  had  joBt  began 

ever    may  have  been  the  initial  to  operate,   the  exports  of  silver 

eaose  of  the  great  ineresse  of  inter-  to  the  East   from  Great  Britain 

national  trade  daring  the  last  fif-  and   the  Mediterranean  ports  only 

teen    years    (daring   which    time  amounted  to  £1,716,000.   Bat  from 

oer  export-trade  has    more  than  that  time  oar  trade  with  the  East 

doubled),  it  is  important   to  ob-  increased  rapidly,  and  the  balance 

nrve  ^tbat   the  commencement  of  against  as,  which  had  to  be  paid  in 


with  the  discovery   of  the   Oali-  corresponding  increase.     So  much 

fcraian  gold-mines.    That  discovery  so,  that  in  the  twelve  years  which 

at  onoe,  and  even  before  its  ma-  have  since  elapsed,  the  balance  of 

lerial  efibcts  b^n  to  operate,  gave  trade  which  we  have  paid  to  the 

a  moral  impulse,  an  impalse  of  ex-  East  in  the  precious  metala  has 

dtement  m  hope,  to  the  trading  amounted   to  about  £120,000,000, 

world.   And  it  u  very  evident  that  showing  an  average  of  £10,000,000 

the  great  expansion  of  trade  which  a-year.*   Bnt  for  the  new  gold-mines 

has  eince  occurred  could  not  pes-  such  payments  on  our  part  would 

iiblv  have  taken  place  if  the  new  have  been  impossible;  yet  without 

ed-mines  had  not  been  discovered,  such  payments  the  trade  could  not 
e  most  prominent  feature  of  that  have  been  carried  on.  Before  the 
ezpansion  has  been  the  increased  gold-discoveries  came  to  our  aid, 
trade  between  Europe  and  Ame-  to  have  attempted  to  export  even 
rica  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  East  half  the  present  average  amount  of 
OD  the  other.  That  trade  has  in  bullion  to  the  East  would  have  so 
all  ages  been  a  pecaliar  one.  The  tightened  the  money  market  (in 
constant  absorption  of  the  precious  other  words,  would  Lave  so  redaosd 
metals  by  the  East  has  attracted  the  amoont  of  loanable  money)  as 
attention  and  given  rise  to  mach  speedily  to  stop  the  trade.  The 
ipeoolation,  for  at  least  a  century  rate  of  discount  would  have  risen 
■ad  a  half.  The  explanation  is,  to  such  a  height  as  to  leave  no 
that  India  and  Ghina  have  hitherto  adequate  margin  of  profits  on  the 
been  non-importing  countries.  Aod  articles  exported:  indeed  we  should 
to  this  day  the  exports  from  these  have  been  fortunate  if  our  whole 
ooantries  are  largely  in  excess  of  trade  had  not  been  involved  in  the 
their  imports.  We  yearly  consume  calamities  of  a  monetary  crisis.  In 
a  large'  portion  of  their  produce,  present  circumstances,  on  the  con- 
while  they  take  comparatively  little  trary,  this  drain  of  ballion  ia  of  it- 
of  oar  goods.  Sach  a  trade  can  self  an  advantage,  and  oar  increase 
only  be  carried  on  when  Europe  of  trade  with  the  East,  while  add- 
poesesNS  an  abundant  supply  of  ing  to  oar  wealth,  is  relieving 
the  precious  metals;  and  it  could  Europe  of  a  portion  of  the  precious 
never  have  been  carried  on  to  the  metals  of  which  we  have  no  need, 
extent  which  we  have  witnessed  of  and  which  it  is  advantageous  to 


*  This  year  (owing  partly  to  the  cotton  crisis^,  onr  trade  with  the  East  is  assum- 
ing gigantfe  proportions.  Our  Imports,  during  toe  first  six  months  of  1868,  from  the 
But  (mdoding  £8,000,000  from  Egypt,  but  exclusive  of  Australia  and  the  Hauritius) 
anouDt  to  upwards  of  £35,000,000,  or  more  than  a  third  of  our  whole  imports  dur- 
faig  the  six  months,  whidi  amount  to  within  a  fraction  of  £100,000,000. 
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get  rid  o^.  Had  all  this  bullion 
remaiued  in  Europe,  the  value  of 
gold  would  have  already  fallen 
greatly  ;  io  cooBequeoce,  the  mioes 
would  be  leBS  reiiorted  to,  emigra- 
tioQ  would  be  already  decliuiog, 
the  expansion  of  commerce  and  in- 
crease of  employment  would  be 
checked,  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
Gulden  Age  —  instead  of  continuing, 
as  we  trust)  for  several  generations 
—  would  be  all  over  in  a  few  years. 
The  prosperity  of  the  world  depends 
upon  the  continuance  of  this  diain 
of  bullion  to  the  East  Without 
it,  the  irffect  of  the  gold-digcoveries 
would  be  but  local  and  evanescent ; 
with  it,  the  whole  world  will  be 
parUkers  of  the  blessing,  —  the 
Golden  Age  may  last  for  a  hundred 
yetirri,  —  and,  as  the  result  of  the 
ever-widening  commerce,  all  uations 
both  of  East  and  West  will  be 
drawn  together  ip  bonds  of  mutual 
interest  and  sympathy,  which  will 
remain  as  a  happy  legacy  after  the 
Ai)i;el  of  Gold  has  again  disappeared 
from  the  scene. 

Such  are  the  effects  npon  the 
world  at  large  which  the  new  gold- 
mi  Les  are  producing,  and  are  calcu- 
lated to  produce.  They  constitute 
the  most  powerful  lever  by  the  ac- 
tion of  which  the  world  can  be 
moved,  human  progress  hastened, 
and  huomn  prosperity  increased. 
Let  ns  now  consider  these  gold-dis- 
coveries in  another  and  narrower 
aspect.  Let  us  ask,  as  a  question 
of  purely  monetary  science,  what 
giKxl  do  we  derive  from  the  new 
mines?  It  is  obvious  that  an  ad- 
dition to  the  currency  of  a  country 
is  not  necessarily  a  benefit.  If  the 
oo!intry  be  already  adequately  sup- 
plied with  money,  every  addition 
18  a  [KMitive  loss.  If  the  currency 
of  a  country  be  increased  from 
£M),000,000  to  £100.000,000,  while 
the  pru4)uolions  of  that  country  and 
the  demand  for  money  reniain  as 
they  were,  the  hundred  millions 
will  do  no  more  than  the  fifty  mil- 
lions,—  only,  all  prices,  wages,  rents, 
&c.,  will  be  donbled  in  amount 
Tbe  prices  which  a  farmer  or  manu- 
facturer geta  for  his  goods  will  be 


increased,  but  so  also,  w 
similar  proportion,  will  be 
amount  of  his  outlay  in  renti 
taxes,  &c.  It  is  like  adding  ec 
to  both  sides  of  an  eqoatioi 
woald  be  a  sheer  waste  of  m 
The  labour  which  prodooed 
extra  fifty  millions  would  k 
much  lost  as  if  that  amount  ol 
had  been  sunk  in  the  sea.  A 
like  thid,  however,  never  occo 
the  actual  world.  It  would  oo 
possible  if  the  country  in 
tion  were  absolutely  isolated 
the  rest  of  the  world,  —  and  b 
even  then  ;  for  the  mere  infli 
increased  supplies  of  gold  is 
to  give  an  impulse  of  hoptf 
and  energy  which  of  itself  ten 
create  more  trade,  and  conaeqi 
more  need  for  money. 

Any  sudden  derangemeni 
prices,  whether  caused  by  a  ri 
by  a  fall  in  the  value  of  the 
cious  metals,  is  bad;  for  it  ini 
a  traosrereuce  of  wealth  fron 
section  of  the  community  tc 
other,  without  any  fault  on  th 
side  or  merit  on  the  other, 
farmer,  for  example,  who  haa 
his  farm  on  a  twenty  years' 
at  a  time  when  the  ordinary 
of  wheal  is  60j.  a  quarter,  i 
lose  greatly  if  prices  (owing 
change  in  the  value  of  money) 
suddenly  to  fall  to  40^,  and  ' 
gain  greatly  if  they  were  to  ri 
SOs, ;  while  the  landlord  ^ 
equally  gain  in  the  firat  event 
lose  in  the  second.  Troe, 
would  be  no  loss  to  the  coinn 
at  large  ;  what  one  man  loal 
other  would  gain;  but  it  woa 
a  taking  from  those  who  righ 
had,  and  giving  to  thoae  wlM 
no  chiim  to  get.  Moreover,  it 
erally  happens  (on  the  prii 
of  lightly  come,  lightly  go") 
those  who  get  money  in  suAi  i 
squander  it,  or  at  least  do  not 
it  to  such  good  account  as  tbi 
whom  it  belonged.  So  far  a 
perience  goes,  however,  it  is  d 
ful  whether  any  great  chaii| 
value  ever  can  take  place  saA 
We  think  it  cannot  It  is  M 
dual  operations  that  these  s 
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tioDfl  in  tbe  Talae  of  money  fall  to 
be  re^rded  and  diacoased ;  and 
this  limitation  at  once  strips  snch 
moTements  of  their  necessarily  in* 
joriius  character.  Nevertheless,  at 
aJl  tiDMs  rach  movements  exercise  a 
nighty  inflaence  npon  the  fortunes 
of  States,  or  of  mankind  at  large; 
and  their  social  effects  vary  im* 
mensely  accordins  as  they  are  pro- 
duced by  a  rise  In  the  valae  of  the 
precious  metals,  or  by  a  fall. 

During  the  last  eighteen  hundred 
years  we  have  had  experience  of 
Dooetary  changes  of  both  kinds. 
For  fifteen  centuries  after  tbe 
Cbristiao  era,  the  precious  metals 
became  gradually  more  scarce; 
chifrfly,  doubtless,  owing  to  the 
widening  area  of  civilisation,  and 
the  consequent  increase  of  trade. 
In  the  sixteenth  century^  a  mighty 
change  took  place,  owing  to  tbe 
otormons  amount  of  the  precious 
metala   obtained   by  ruthless  con- 

rt  in  the  New  World,  and  by 
discovery  and  workiojr  of  the 
sold  and  silver  mines  in  Peru  and 
Mexica  Ere  long,  however,  as 
popolation  and  trade  increased, 
the  oDpoeite  tendency  again  com- 
menced ;  money  gradually  became 
searee,  and,  despite  tbe  alleviation 
eansed  by  the  invention  of  banking 
and  paper  money,  ^  bard  times " 
set  in,  and  were  felt  with  especial 
ioteneity  io  the  period  between 
1810  and  1840,  after  which  latter 
year  the  produce  of  the  Ural  mines 
began  to  compensate  in  some  de- 
gree the  almost  total  stoppage  of 
tbe  wwking  of  the  American 
mines.  Once  more  a  change  has 
taken  place,  and  the  discovery  of 
tbe  rich  mines  of  California,  Oo- 
hmbia^  and  Australia  has  com- 
meDoed  a  period  when  monev  will 
again  become  not  only  plentiful 
bot  redundant  It  is  important  to 
note  the  social  effects  wbicii  take 
plaoe  daring  these  different  epochp. 

Iq  times  like  the  present,  when 
the  Talae  of  the  precious  metals  is 
faUiog,  tbe  effect  of  the  change  is 
to  braefit  the  many  at  the  expense 
of  the  few.  Mortgages  and  all 
Booey- contracts  which  extend  over 


a  long  period,  are  lessened  in  value ; 
for  in  the  conrse  •  of  twenty  years, 
£1000  becomes  worth  no  more  than 
(say)  £800  was  at  first  Snch  cre- 
ditors, who  are  necessarily  capi- 
talists or  wealthy  men,  lose,  and 
their  debtors  gain.  But  it  is  on 
the  Government  expenditure  of  a 
country  that  the  change  is  most 
felt  The  pressure  of  the  Govern- 
ment debt*  is  lightened,  and  the 
taxation  necessary  to  provide  for 
it  is  virtually  reduced.  Tbe  same 
amoDot  of  taxation,  indeed,  may 
be  raised,  but  that  amount  repre- 
sents a  much  smaller  value  than 
before,  and  accordingly  is  less  felt 
by  the  people.  It  is  also  to  be  re- 
membered that  a  large  portion  of 
the  Government  expenditure  in  all 
countries,  including  Government 
salaries  of  all  kinds,  are  fixed  pay- 
ments—  money  contracts  which  ex- 
tend over  a  long  period ;  and  as 
these  decline  in  value,  the  national 
burdens  are  lightened  in  this  way 
also.  Trade  likewise  increases, 
with  the  increased  facilities  for 
carrying  it  on  which  an  abundance 
of  the  precious  metals  affords ;  and 
with  more  trade  there  is  more  ea»- 
ployment,  and  consequently  in- 
creased prosperity  among  the  work- 
ing classes.  On  the  othier  hand,  in 
periods  when  the  precious  metals 
are  becoming  scarce  —  in  other 
words,  when  the  value  of  money  is 
rising—the  opposite  of  all  this  takes 
place.  Mortgages,  long  leaseholds, 
and  money- con  tracts  of  all  kinds, 
weigh  more  heavily  upon  those 
whom  they  affect;  and  the  pressure 
of  taxation — though  no  more  taxes 
be  raised  than  before  —  is  seriously 
augmented.  It  was  this  pressure 
of  Government  taxation  which 
wrought  such  havoc  in  Italy  and 
some  other  provinces  of  the  Roman 
empire  under  some  of  the  emper- 
ors. The  value  of  money  was 
rising,  yet  the  Imperial  expendi- 
ture could  not  be  reduced  so  as  to 
comport  with  the  altered  state  of 
affairs ;  and  towns  and  provinces 
were  called  upon  to  pay  their  old 
amount  of  taxation,  although  the 
value  of  that  amount  had  largely 
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iocreased.  UDder  the  prenare  of 
this  taxation  whole  districts  be- 
came depopulated,  and  large  maaaes 
of  the  popalation  becamej  paaper* 
ised.  Periods  when  the  precious 
metals  are  becomiog  scarce  are  al- 
ways times  of  more  or  less  natiooal 
distress  and  discontent  In  mo- 
dern times,  when  the  people  take 
part  in  the  government,  political 
discontent  arises,  and  a  cty  is  raised 
for  retrenchment  and  reform.  This 
was  notably  the  case  in  oar  own 
country  in  the  period  between  1810 
and  1830,  tfaongh  the  caose  was 
never  suspected.  Had  the  real 
source  of  the  national  distress  been 
perceived,  there  would  doubtless 
have  been  more  moderation  and 
discretion  on  the  part  of  the 
people,  and  the  crisis  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  met  by  wiser 
measures  on  the  part  of  the  Oov- 
ernroent. 

Now,  the  first  effect  of  the  recent 
gold  discoveries  was  to  save  us,  and 
Europe  at  large,  from  the  hard 
times  which  had  been  in  operation, 
and  which,  but  for  these  discover- 
ies, must  have  gone  on  iocreasiog 
in  severity.  AlUiough  the  produce 
of  the  Ural  mines,  discovered  in 
1830,  tended  to  check  the  increas- 
ing rise  in  the  value  of  money, 
its  counteracting  efifects  would  soon 
have  wholly  disappeared  under  the 
steady  increase  of  population  and 
trade.  The  recent  enormous  ex- 
pansion of  trade,  indeed  (as  we 
have  shown),  could  never  have 
taken  place  at  all,  if  no  new  mines 
had  come  into  play;  but  even  the 
ordinary  increase  of  population  and 
trade  would  soon  have  made  money 
so  scarce  as  to  land  the  working- 
classes  in  this  ooontry,  as  well  as 
in  the  States  of  the  Continent,  in 
no  little  distress,  productive,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  of  great  political 
discontent 

This  has  been  the  negative  ad- 
vantage of  the  new  gold  discover- 
ies upon  the  social  condition  of 
Europe.  Their  positive  effects  are 
not  fully  developed,  but  we  already 
see  enough  of  them  to  be  able  to 
appreciate  their  general  character. 


By  ^ving  us  an  abundance  of  the 
precious  metals  wherewith  tb  trade 
with  those  countries  which  will  aol 
accept  payment  for  their  goods  in 
ours,  the  new  goldHoines  have 
given  an  immense  fiurility  to  com- 
merce, and  consequently  greatly  in- 
creased the  production  of  all  articles 
suited  for  the  foreign  marketed  And 
more  commerce  means  more  em- 
ployment, more  profits,  mora  oon- 
fort  The  trade  with  India  and 
China  is  the  one  which  haa  mmt 
benefited  by  this  new  iMility ;  bat 
even  in  our  trade  with  the  coontrici 
of  Europe,  the  new  gold-sup|^ 
have  been  of  g^eat  advantagei  The 
balance  of  trade  between  one 
country  and  another  has  always 
to  be  paid  in  the  precious  metals; 
and  when  these  metals  are  acaree, 
every  nation  haa  to  be  earelil 
lest  the  balance  against  it  riKwU 
necessitate  a  greater  export  of  the 
precious  metals  than  is  oompatibie 
with  its  own  monetary  wants. 
For,  as  bitter  experience  bias  proved, 
even  a  temporary  drain  of  tne  pre- 
cious metals— a  &w  months*  abams 
of  a  few  millions  of  gold — is  suffi- 
cient to  derange  onr  whole  current, 
and  to  produce  a  diminution  of 
credit,  whi(^  causes  a  commercial 
crisis  and  paralysis  of  trade.  So 
far,  then,  n'om  thinkiog  with  M. 
Chevalier  and  Mr.  Cobden  that  the 
new  gold-supplies  wiR  render  oosh 
mercial  crises  more  frequent  than 
before,  we  hold  the  very  opposite 
opinion. 

These  benefits  —  alike  the  nega- 
tive and  the  positive — arising  fi^ 
the  gold-discoveries,  are  ao  manifest 
that  no  reasonable  man  can  eall 
them  in  question.  It  is  considered 
doubtful,  however,  whether  the  new 
goid-supplies  have  as  yet  prodneed 
any  alteration  in  the  TraUue  of 
money,  as  indicated  by  a  nse  of 
prices.  For  our  own  part»  we  enter- 
tain no  doubt  that  tikis  obange  of 
value,  though  slight,  is  percepti- 
ble, and  that  the  effiicta  cooscqueHt 
upon  such  a  change  are  alrea^f 
coming  into  play.  Manafactorss 
vary  so  much  in  the  quantity  pr^ 
duced,  and  in  the  coat  of  prone- 
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tioD,  that  the  prices  at  which  they 
nil  eoDstitote  do  rare  basis  for  de- 
terminiag  whether  or  not  there 
has  been  a  change  in  the  value  of 
money.  The  new  materials  of 
manoliactares,  and  the  staple  ar- 
tieka  of  food,  which  cannot  be  so 
easily  mnltiplied,  will  show  it  much 
•ooner.  Bat  land,  which  is  a  fixed 
quantity,  is  always  the  first  com- 
modity to  be  affected  by  a  change 
in  the  valae  of  money ;  and  although 
rent  (owing  to  the  normal  increase 
of  popolation  and  wealth)  always 
tends  to  rise  in  an  old  and  prosper- 
OQS  eoantry  like  England,  still  the 
rise  of  rents  in  this  country  has 
reoenily  been  so  great-,  rents  (both 
of  fiarms  and  of  house-property) 
have  taken  so  rapid  a  spring  up- 
wards, as  cannot  be  adequately  ac- 
eonnted  for  except  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  money  has  sensibly  fallen 
in  Talne.  It  is  in  the  great  seats  of 
iodostry  and  wealth  —  London,  Pa- 
ris, Glasgow,  Liverpool,  New  York 
—  that  a  rise  of  prices  most  quickly 
ihows  itself ;  but  in  these  times  of 
ndlway  communication,  the  change 
icon  extends  to  all  parts  of  the 
oouitry.  Whether  the  value  of 
Bon^  has  been  depreciated  to 
the  extent  of  10  per  cent,  as  Mr. 
Jevons  maintains,'  we  cannot  assert 
with  much  confidence  in  the  cor- 
notnesB  of  our  opinion.*  But  a 
change  is  perceptibly  taking  place; 
sad  it  is  all  tbia  better  for  us  that 
the  change  is  slow  and  gradual.  At 
present  we  are  experiencing  all  the 
sdvantages  of  an  increase  of  the 
predous  metals,  with  a  minimum 
of  disadvantages  —  in  fact,  with  no 
ptfoeptible  drawback  at  alL  In 
tks  mllest  sense  of  the  word  we 
■ay  be  said  to  be  enjoying  a  rise 
of  prices :  the  rise  is  so  gentle,  and 
the  benefits  of  the  new  gold-sup- 
plies so  widespread  and  substantial 
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Hitherto,  at  least,  onr  fears  have 
been  disappointed,  and  our  best 
hopes  more  than  realised.  A  sud^ 
den  change,  even  in  a  good  direo- 
tioo,  is  an  evil  in  monetary  affairs. 
And  such  a  change  was  fully  ex- 
pected and  predicted  by  some  of 
the  best  authorities  in  those  matterSi 
The  circumstance  which  has  falsified 
these  predictions  is  of  itself  one  of 
the  happiest  features  of  the  times. 
The  great  increase  of  commerce 
which  has  taken  place  was  not  fore- 
seen, nor  its  consequences  calcu- 
lated ;  yet  it  is  to  that  increase  that 
we  owe  our  escape  from  a  sadden 
change  in  the  value  of  money.  That 
increase  has  not  only  created  more 
employment  for  money  in  Europe, 
but  it  has  drained  off  the  surplus  of 

Erecious  metals  in  payment  of  the 
fge  trade-balances  which  neces- 
sarily accumulate  against  us  in  the 
course  of  an  extended  commerce 
with  the  East  These  trade-balances 
could  not,  it  is  true,  be  paid  in 
gold  —  what  the  East  wants,  and 
will  alone  accept,  is  silver :  but  silver 
in  sufficient  amount  was  easily  pro- 
cured in  Europe  —  especially  from 
the  currency  of  France,  and  its  place 
was  sopplira  by  gold,  of  which  we 
were  obtaining  such  large  supplies, 
and  which  is  the  superior  metal  of 
the  two  for  coinage.  Thus,  as  gold 
flows  into  Europe,  silver  flows  out ; 
and  thus  our  increased  commerce 
with  Uie  East  proves  to  us  a  double 
blessing,  —  at  once  increasing  em- 
ployment, and  averting  any  great 
change  in  the  value  of  money.  It 
is  a  waste-pipe  by  which  nothing  is 
wasted.  It  is  a  channel  by  which 
we  not  only  rid  ourselves  of  a  sur- 
plus of  the  precious  metals,  but 
turn  them  to  most  profitable  ac- 
count 

Thus  far,  we  believe,  we  have 
been  treading  npon  firm  ground. 


*  In  India  the  influx  of  the  precious  metals  has  boon  followed  by  an  extraor- 
^aary  rise  in  prices.  As  one  consequcnco  of  this,  the  Bombay  Goyemmcnt  has 
Jvit  appointed  Commissioners  to  report  on  the  subject,  with  a  view  to  ascertain 
vkat  addition  must  be  made  to  the  salary  of  Government  officials.  When  so  great  a 
chnge  in  the  value  of  money  is  taking  place,  wc  may  congratulate  ourselves  that 
Lord  Canning's  hasty  decree  for  the  sale  of  waste  lands  and  redemption  of  the  land- 
tttvras  not  adopted  by  the  Home  Govenmicnt,  and  that  the  Perpetual  Settlement 
«  jst  applies  only  to  Lower  Bengal. 
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We  bave  been  dealing  with  fectg,  metals  from  the  New  World  that 

—  the  accuracy  of  which,  no  donbti  enabled    Elizabeth    to   make  this 

may  be  contested,  bnt  which   we  partial  restoration  of  the  eoinsge; 

believe  to  be  snbstantially  correct,  nevertheless  it  is  to   be  obeerted 

Bat  Uie  next  step  takes  ns  beyond  that  the    English    coinage  ander 

the   region  of  certainty  into  the  Elizabeth  fell  short  io  the  qoaotity 

fields  of  Bpecalation.    The   fatnre  of  bollion  which  it  contained  of  the 

Is  a  mist,  m  which  we  may  grope  same  coins  under  Henry  YIL  by 

onr  way,  but  where  there  are  no  more  than  one-third ;  so  that  £86 

snre  land-marks  to  gaide  m.    In  sterling  in  the  time  of  Eliiabetb 

attempting  to  calculate  the  fatnre  would  bay  no  more  wheat  than 

effects  of  the  new  supplies  of  gold  £22,  10«.  did  in  the  time  of  her 

upon  the  value  of  money,  the  very  mndfather,  although  the  purehts- 

first  basis  of  the  calculation  is  un-  lug  power  of  gold  was  as  great  fo  the 

ascertainable.    No  one  can   form  Jater  period  as  in  the  earlier.  Nor 

any  well-founded  estimate  of  the  did  the  reduction  of  tbe  value  of 

amount  of  the  precious  metals  in  the  coinage  end    with  Elizabeth, 

use   among  mankind.    Such  esti-  On  tbe  contrary,  it  baa  cootiooed 

mates,  indeed,  have  l>een  hazarded,  in  steady  process  down  to  1817; 

but  it  is  mere  guess-work.   All  that  the   pound   weight  of  gold  being 

we  can  ascertain  with  even  approxi-  now  coined  into  £46,  14a  6d.  ster 

mate  accuracy  is  the  amount  of  tbe  ling,  and  the  pound  weight  of  silver 

addition   to    the    precious  metals  into  £3,  6& ;  so  that,  supposiDg 

which  has  taken  place  since   the  prices  had  remained  reaiiy  the  sane, 

end  of  the  fifteenth  century.   That  yet  in  appearance  they  most  bsve 

amount  is  estimated  by  M.  Gheva-  doubled  since  the  end  of  the  fifteeath 

Her  at  two  thousand  millions  ster-  century  —  £46  sterling  at  tbe  pn^sent 

ling  (£2,000,000,000).   And,  judging  day  containing  no  more  gold  than 

from  the  change  of  prices,  this  ad-  £22  did  in  the  time  of  Henry  VII. 

dition  is  said  to  have  reduced  the  We  think  these  facts  throw  dooM 

value  of   the  precious  metals  to  on  the  various  estimates  whieh  have 

about  one-sixth  of  what  it  w^  prior  been  founded  upon  the  change  of 

to  the  discovery  of  America.   But  prices  since  the  discovery  of  Anseriea. 

a  change  of  pnoee  is,  in  this  case,  indeed,  it  seems  an  extraordinary 

00  safe  test;  for  the  coinage  of  thing,  if  money  really  became  eo 

almost  every  country  in  Europe  has  redundant  during    tfale  last  tbies 

been  altered  since  the  end  of  tbe  centuries,  that  the  Enplisb  Oovcnh 

fifteenth   century.    Tbe  names  of  ment  should  have  eontmued  steadily 

the    coins  may  remain,   but  tbe  reducing  tbe  value  of  our  coins 

amount  of  gold  or  silver  which  they  trying  to  make  the  same  amooot  of 

contain  has  been  altered.   For  ex-  gold  and  silver  go  farther  than  be- 

ample,  in  our  own  country,  under  fore.    The  same  process  has  taloni 

Henry  VII.,  the  pound  weight  of  place  on  a  still  greater  scale  Id  the 

gold  was  coined   into    £22,  lOs.  cotna^  of  France;    And  notwltb- 

sterlirg,  and  tbe  pound  weight  of  standmg  all  this,  currency  became 

silver  into  £1,  178.  6d.   But  in  tbe  so  scarce,  that  paper  money  was  hi- 

followirg    reign,    Henry     VIIJ.'s  vented   to   supply  the  deficiency; 

(a.d.  1509-30),  the  coia  was  im-  and  banking  also  was  introduced  as 

meneely  reduced  in  value,  so  that  at  another  means  of  economising  the 

the  end  of  bis  reign   the  pound  currency.  These  are  facts  which  do 

weight  of  silver  was  coined^  into  not  appear  reconcilable  with  the 

£7,  4s.   In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  current  opinion  as  to  tbe  gieai  de- 

(1558-1608)^  the  value  of  the  ooin«  preciation  which   has  taken  place 

age  was  raised  again,  so  that  tbe  in  the  value  of  the  precious  metals ; 

pound  weight  of  gold  was  coined  and  whatever  depreciation  may  ae- 

into  £36  sterling,  and  the  pound  tually  have  oceuned  must  be  asmbed 

weight  of  silver  into  £3.   Doubtless  not  merely  to  the  American  minei^ 

it  was  the  influx  of  the  precious  but  also  in  some  decree  to  tha  io- 
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trodaetioD  of  paper  money,  bftok- 
efaecks,  and  commercial  billd,  by 
which  80  large  a  portion  of  mer- 
cantile transactions  are  now  carried 
on. 

MoreoTer,  even  if  we  coald  ac- 
cept the  current  opinion  as  to  the 
depreciation  of  the  precioas  metals 
Aioe  the  fifteenth  centnry,  it  is  of 
importattce  to  ohserre,  that  we  can- 
not safely  infer  from  this  that 
a  similar  addition  to  the  stock  of 
the  prerioos  metalft,  spread  over  a 
similar  period,  will  now  produce 
a  similar  effect  At  the  time  of 
the  discovery  of  America  (in  1492), 
the  greater  portion  of  the  traffic  in 
ISarope  was  conducted  by  simple 
barter.  Bents  and  sacblike  obliga- 
tionfiy  and  to  some  extent  even  reve- 
mie,  were  then  discharged  by  pay- 
nents  in  kind.  And  the  same  process 
his  continued  in  a  lessening  degree 
even  in  the  most  ad  van  c^  conn- 
tries  of  Europe  almost  to  our  own 
times.  It  is  obvioujB  that  if  this 
process  of  barter  had  still  conti- 
BtNd  in  use  to  the  same  extent  as 
fal  1492,  the  fall  in  the  value  of 
money  would  have  been  very  much 
greater  than  it  has  been;  and  that 
the  gradual  supplanting  of  pay- 
nents  in  kind  by  money-payments 
has  tended  to  uphold  the  valne 
of  money  by  producing  a  wider 
demand  for  it.  In  fact,  then,  in 
Judging  of  the  future,  we  have  to 
estimate  not  only  the  probable 
tmouDt  of  the  precious  metals 
which  will  be  thrown  into  the  mar- 
ket within  a  given  time,  but  also 
the  probable  increase  in  the  de- 
mand for  thenQ.  And  this  increased 
demand  will  depend  upon  three 
things  —  namely,  npon  the  increase 
of  population,  upon  the  increase  of 
tfBde  (which  implies  increased  pro- 
doction),  and  npon  the  extent  to 
which  the  use  of  money  will  sup 
plant  the  process  of  barter  through- 
oat  the  world.  But  these  two  latter 
demeate  may  almost  be  considered 
M  one,  for  they  are  to  a  great  ex- 
tent mutually  dependent. 

Id  forecasting  the  future,  there- 
fbra,  one  has  to  deal  with  two  dis- 
tinct eoneiderations.  Firstly,  the 
probable  amount  of  the  fdture  sup- 


plies of  the  precious  metals;  and, 
secondly,  the  probable  amount  of 
the  demand  for  them.    Neither  of 
these  considerations,  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge,  lead  us  to 
any  drfinite  conclusions.     If  we 
could  judge  of  the  new  mines  by 
what  has  taken  place  in  regard  to 
the  old  ones,  we  should  conclude 
that  the  new  supplies  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  will  last  for  a  very 
long  time.    The  annual  produce  of 
the  silver-mines  of  Potosi,  which 
were  first  worked  in  1545,  amount- 
ed, at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury,  to  about   £2,000,000;  and 
though  thereafter  it  began  to  de- 
cline, it  still  amounted  at  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century  to  about 
£800,000.    These  mines  are  all  in 
a  single  mountain.     The  annual 
produce  of  the  Mexican  mines,  some 
of  which  were  worked  before  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  con- 
tinued  to  increase  steadily,  partly 
owing  to  the  opening  of  new  mines; 
so  that  the  produce  of  the  mines 
which  was  only  £1,800,000  at  the 
commenoement  of    the  eighteenth 
century,  rose  to  £0,400,000  in  1795, 
and  continued  at  that  amount  till 
their  working  was  stopped  by  the 
revolt  of  Mexico  against  Spain  in 
1810.    But  it  is  manifest  that  the 
caee  of  these  old  mines  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  new  ones. 
The  new  mines  are  worked  by  a 
vastly  more  numerous  body  of  men 
than  the  old  ones.     Instead  of  a 
few  gangs  of  labourers,  we  have  a 
whole   population   at  work. 
have  also  mining  apparatus  of  all 
kinds,  which  multiplies  the  power 
of  the  workers,  and  enables  them 
to  exhaust  a  vein  or  gold-bed  moch 
more  rapidly  and  cheaply  than  they 
could  otherwise  do.     And,  lastly, 
our   facilities  of  locomotion 
knowledge  of   geology   enable  ^ 
to  discover  new  mines  much  more 
easily  and  quickly  than  in  former 
times.     Hence  we  may  infer  t^^^ 
the  mines  at  present  id  operation 
will  be  exhausted  far  more  quickly 
than  similar  mines  were  when  work- 
ed by  the  Spaniards.    But  this  does 
not  settle  the  question.  Firstlyt 
because  we  have  no  teiiable 
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mation  of  the  extent  of  the  anri-  sambliog  character  of  gold-Mekii« 
ferooB  districts  of  Galifbroia  and  has  a  pecaliar  attractioo.  Iiidee<( 
AoBtralia;  though,  so  far  as  we  ¥.  Ohevalier  states  that  there  are 
cao  jodge,  these  districts  are  im-  mea  who  labour  at  gold-finding 
meoeely  vaster  than  any  which  (witness  the  gold-wasbers  of  the 
were  known  to  the  Spaniards.  To  KhioeX  thoagh  they  make  only  Ibd. 
all  appearance,  the  present  namber  or  20d.  a-day. 
of  workers  may  find  profitable  em-  All  present  indications^  bowever, 
ployment  in  the  anriferons  districts  are  against  the  sappoeittoti  that 
of  Australia,  California,  Oregon,  there  will  be  any  sodden  Call  in  the 
and  British  Columbia,  for  a  century  value  of  gold.  •  Demand  will  tresd 
to  come.  Moreover,  there  are  other  closely  upon  the  heels  of  supply 
regions  known  to  be  rich  in  the  —  if  not  actually  keep  pace  with  it. 
precious  metals  —  especially  in  the  Apart  from  increase  of  populatioo, 
north-western  provinces  of  Mexico,  which  is  facilitated  by  the  idqsdi 
in  South  America,*  and  in  Siberia  —  of  emigration,  there  never  was  s 
which,  in  all  probability,  will  begin  time  when  the  ctrcnmstances  of 
to  be  worked  even  before  the  pre-  mankind  were  so  favourable  for 
sent  mines  fail.  In  fact,  the  Siberian  an  increase  in  the  demand  for  ca^ 
mines  will  be  sopplied  with  labour  rency.f  We  stand  on  the  thfeab- 
from  an  independent  source  —  name-  old,  indeed  we  have  already  en- 
ly,  from  China  —  and  will  make  no  tered  the  vestibule,  of  an  epoch 
draft  upon  the  labor  market  of  when  commerce  and  intematioosl 
Europe  and  America,  which  fur-  relations  will  obtain  an  expanaios 
ni&hes  almost  all  the  emigrants  to  undreamt  of  before.  Daring  the 
the  mines  of  California  and  Aus-  last  thirty  years,  steam-navigatios 
trails.  and  railways  have  given  to  maa- 
Of  course,  if  the  value  of  gold  kind  facilities  of  locomotion  which 
were  to  experience  a  great  fall,  such  have  immensely  extended  the  sphere 
an  event,  whenever  it  occurred,  of  human  action,  and  have  made 
would  lessen  the  number  of  emi-  each  man  a  denixen  of  the  world 
grants  to  the  gold-fields,  and  the  rather  then  merely  of  his  own  oooa* 
produce  of  the  mines  would  de-  try.  And  now  Gold  comes  to  give 
cline.  But  as  the  wages  of  the  wings  to  these  inventions,  and  to 
gold-diggers  are  at  least  four  times  carry  them,  and  commeroe  aloof 
higher  than  the  wages  of  skilled  with  them,  into  every  oiviliaea 
labourers  in  this  country,  the  fall  region  of  the  earth.  The  flood  of 
in  the  value  of  gold  would  require  the  precious  metals  which  cane 
to  be  very  great  before  it  mate-  across  the  Atlantic  in  the  sixteenth 
rialiy  lessened  the  number  of  work-  century  was  poured  only  into  fill- 
ers at  the  mines — especially  as  there  rope— or,  rather,  merely  into  part  of 
is  in  everv  community  a  class  of  Europe — into  Spain,  France,  Eng- 
men  to  whom  tlie  excitement  and  hind,  Italy,  and  part  of  Qermaoy, 

*  The  silver  mines  of  South  America  have  as  yet  hardly  begun  to  be  worked. 
H^or  Bickards,  inspector  of  mines  in  the  Argentine  Bepublio,  in  his  new^  pub- 
lished 'Mining  Journey  across  the  Qreat  Andes,'  describes  one  silver-bearing  dii> 
trict  (eighteen  leagues  W.  S.  IrV.  from  San  Juan),  which  extends  over  ninety  miks 
in  length.  The  quality  of  tho  ore,  os  proved  by  the  analysis  of  100  samples  by 
Major  Rickards,  besides  seven  essays  made  ui  London,  Is  remarkably  fine;  and  of 
the  abuDdance  of  the  precious  metal  we  may  Judge  from  the  Major's  statement^  that 
within  the  space  of  1000  yards  square^  "There  are  upwards  of  twenty  mines  opeOr 
on  distinct  veins;  some  of  them  enormously  rich ;  and  in  every  direction,  for  miles 
and  miles  in  circumftrence,  the  hiUs  are  a  pericot  net-worir  of  metallic  vWn8,~yetI 
consider  the  district  almost  viigin." 

I  Besides  the  causes  mentioned  in  the  text  fbr  an  inereaaed  absorptloa  of  the 
precious  metals,  we  may  also  observe  that  the  employment  of  gold  in  omamenta* 
tion  and  plate  will  experience  a  great  increase :  just  as  it  deoreaaes  ia  times  when 
gold  is  aearoe,  and  is  in  usual  request  in  the  form  of  mon^y. 
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Bot  now  the  flood  poara  into  every 
ptrt  of  Earope  and  of  America, 
aod  the  surplas  flows  off  rapidly 
to  the  other  regions  of  the  globe. 
Not  evea  yet  have  the  precious 
netale  the  whole  world  for  a  mar- 
ket —  for  a  large  portion  of  mao- 
kind.  and  notably  the  population 
of  toe  African  Continent^  still  re- 
mun  in  a  state  of  barbarism  which 
dispeosee  with  the  monev  requir- 
ed for  international  trado.  Bat 
if  we  restrict  our  view  merely  to 
India  and  China,  we  find  in  the 
vast  population  of  those  countries, 
Bomberiiig  nearly  six  hundred  mil- 
lions, a  field  for  the  abeorption  of 
the  precious  metals  greater  than  all 
Europe  presented  in  the  sixteenth 
caitnry.  With  India  we  may  al- 
most say  that  we  had  no  commerce 
•t  all,  till  the  new  gold-mines  gave 
Qi  the  means  of  prosecuting  that 
comoieree  in  earnest;  and  with  the 
lir  vaster  population  of  China  our 
commerce  is  only  in  its  infancy. 
We  have  been  making  railways  in 
India,  and  we  shall  make  many 
more;  and  every  such  enterprise 
sends  the  oost  of  it,  in  the  form  of 

rie,  out  of  Europe  to  the  scene 
operations.  Tea-planting,  also, 
and  many  other  kinds  of  invest- 
ment opened  to  Europeans  by  the 
raoeot  Act  for  the  sale  of  waste 
kada,  are  attracting  capital  from 
this  country  to  our  empire  in  the 
East.  And  our  native  fellow-eub- 
Jeets  in  India,  stimulated  by  the 
increase  of  employment,  and  by 
the  contagion  of  English  spirit 
and  ideas,  will  soon  follow  in  our 
path,  and  by  their  increased  energy 
and  trade  will  cause  an  increased 
abeorption  of  the  precious  metals 
to  supply  their  deficiency  of  cur- 
rency. In  China  the  field  is  still 
vaster;  and  In  sober  truth,  it  would 
require  the  imagination  of  a  poet 
to  do  justice  to  the  triumphs  which 
there  await  civilisation.  Amongst 
the  Chinese,  as  much  as  amongst 
any  nation  in  the  world,  the  people 
are  industrious,  and  every  man  is 
anxious  to  better  his  condition. 
Every  man  in  these  four  hundred 
million  seals  has  an  eye  to  busi- 
nea,  n  love  lor  trade;  they  bat 


wait  for  the  quickening  touch  of 
European  energy  and  science  to  en- 
ter upon  a  new  career  of  livelier 
and  more  expansive  action.  Before 
long,  ere  ten  years  are  over,  the 
ships  of  the  West  will  be  whiten- 
ing with  their  sails  or  darkening 
with  their  smoke  the  broad  stream 
of  the  Tangtse-kiang,  one  of  the 
noblest  river- highways  in  the  world, 
aod  the  great  artery  of  China;  and 
from  its  banks  the  commerce  and 
money  of  Europe  will  penetrate 
into  the  heart  of  the  Celestial  Em- 
pire. At  present,  metallic  money 
IS  very  scarce  in  China — so  much 
so  that  the  opium- trade  was  opposed 
by  the  Imperial  Government  cniefly 
on  account  of  the  export  of  silver 
which  it  occasioned.  Domestic  trade 
is  shackled  by  the  cumbrous  pro- 
cess of  barter;  and  foreign  trade 
on  an  extensive  scale  is  impossible 
till  the  nation  has  provided  itself 
with  a  larger  stock  of  the  precious 
metals.  Australia,  also,  has  to  be 
provided  with  railways,  spanning 
the  island-continent  from  Mel- 
bourne and  Sidney  to  the  Gulf  of 
Carpentaria;  and  Soulh  America 
is  still  an  undeveloped  continent 
Or,  turning  from  these  wide  fields 
for  the  absorption  of  the  precious 
metals  as  money,  and  looking  only 
at  our  own  Continent,  do  we  not 
find  even  here  a  growth  of  civili- 
sation which  will  require  no  small 
amount  of  metallic  currency  to  aid 
its  development?  In  Germany,  to 
this  day,  payments  in  kind  are  in 
use  to  a  considerable  extent^  Aus- 
tria, with  her  vast  undeveloped 
resources,  is  also  deficient  in  the 
sinews  of  trade.  And  the  whole 
of  Russia,  with  ^  her  sixty  millions 
of  people,  is  virtuallv  an  undevel- 
oped region.  All  these  countries 
have  yet  to  provide  themselves 
with  an  adetjuate  metallic  currency ; 
and  even  m  the  most  advanced 
countries,  such  as  England  and 
France,  the  increase  of  trade  and 
employment  will  suffice  to  enable 
them  to  absorb  some  of  the  new 
supplies  of  gold  without  occasion- 
ing any  rapid  decline  in  the  value 
of  monvy. 
We  attach  importaaoe  to  ttee 
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considerations  as  iodicatiog  that  nq 
great  and  sudden  fall  In  the  value 
of  money  is  to  be  expected.  Bat 
that  a  fall  will  come,  steadily  and 
surely,  we  firmly  believe.  Let  it 
bat  be  gradoal  and  slow,  and  no 
wellowisher  to  hnmaoity,  and  to  the 
masses  of  onr  own  people,  will  have 
reason  to  complain.  We  cannot 
expect  to  have  the  stimalos  of  the 
gold-discoveries,  and  the  great  fa- 
cilities which  they  supply  for  an 
expansion  of  commerce,  without  ex- 
periencing an  alteration  in  the  value 
of  money.  A  rise  in  the  value  of 
money  crnshes  the  many  to  the 
benefit  of  Uie  few  —  and,  speaking 
generally,  the  nonprodncers  at  the 
expense  of  the  producing  classes. 
A  fall  in  the  value  of  money  does 
tbd  reverse:  and  now  the  bees  are 
benefiting  at  the  expense'  of  the 
drones.  The  more  slow  and  nnfelt 
the  change,  the  better.  In  truth, 
if  a  fall  in  the  value  of  money  be 
spread  over  a  long  period,  the  loss 
is  little  felt  by  any  particular  owner 
of  money.  Government  stock,  rail- 
way debentures,  and  suchlike  in- 
vestments, are  constantly  changing 
hands;  and  if  their  fall  in  value  faH9 
gradual,  the  loss  of  each  holder  of 
them  is  merely  fractional.  Leases, 
in  like  manner,  are  being  constantly 
renewed.  And  onless  the  change 
in  the  value  of  gold  prove  much 
more  rapid  than  there  is  at  present 


reason  to  expect,  the  hardships 
which  the  change  will  inflict  oo 
money-holders  will  not  be  greatly 
felt,  and  to  a  considerable  extent 
will  be  avoidable.  As  a  national 
concern,  and  aa  affiMsting  the  worid 
at  large,  the  new  gold  supplies  can* 
not  but  be  regarded  as  a  great  bene- 
fit By  producing  increased  trade 
and  employment,  they  are  impror- 
fog  the  condition  of  the  masses  of 
the  population  in  every  ooaotiy 
which  they  affect  and  by  breaking 
down  the  barriers  of  isolation,  and 
drawing  all  nations  into  motnal  r^ 
lationship,  they  are  elevating  tbe 
condition  of  mankind  at  large,  sod 
speeding  the  progress  of  civilisatiOB 
in  every  quarter  of  tbe  globe. 

Paper-money  is  the  most  eivilind 
of  all  forms  of  correney,  and  we 
have  no  wish  to  see  its  sphere  of 
operation  diminished.  It  is  a  fora 
of  money  which  costs  nothing,  tod 
which  is  perfectly  adequate  to  coo- 
stitute  the  domestic  currency  of  a 
country.  At  present  it  is  of  no  me 
in  carrying  on  foreign  trade.— ex* 
cept  in  the  form  of  bills  of  exchanq^, 
which  are  not  properly  speakiiff 
money,  because  not  a  legal  tender. 
In  one  respect,  the  use  of  psper 
money  will  be  checked,  becaose  tbe 
new  supplies  of  gold  will  render 
furttier  issues  of  notes  by  tbe  banks 
unnecessary.  But  in  another  fors 
we  may  expect  it  to  extend.  Bank- 


♦  A  volume  of  the  *  Population  Tables,*  compiled  from  the  English  census  w- 
turns  of  1861,  has  Just  been  published,  which  demonstrates  very  strikiDgly  thit 
the  years  sul>8equeDt  to  1851  have  been  a  time  of  social  prosperity  and  coailbit 
From  the  statistics  contained  in  this  volume,  wo  learn,  that  while  the  increaie  sf 
the  oQtire  population  of  Eoglandand  Wales  in  the  ten  years  1851-1861  was  bekw 
12  per  cent,  and  tho  increase  in  the  total  number  of  females  was  below  13  percent, 
the  increase  in  the  nun^ber  of  wives  waa  above  15  per  cent  la  1851  there  were 
3,015,634  married  women  in  England  and  Wales;  in  1861  there  were  3,i8S,95S. 
The  proportion  of  children  to  a  marriage,  and  tlie  increase  of  population,  are  greasy 
affoctod  by  the  age  at  which  marriage  takes  place ;  and  it  appears  that  early  mar- 
riages, as  always  happens  in  times  of  prosperity,  have  been  on  the  increase.  The 
number  of  wives  who  were  under  25  years  of  age  when  the  census  waa  taken  in 
1851  was  290,034;  but  in  1861  the  number  had  risen  to  350,919.  an  increase  of 
more  than  a  mth.  Marriages  increased  in  the  ten  years,  and  celibacy  decUoed. 
The  adult  bachelors,  men  of  20  and  upwards,  fell  from  being  30.28  per  cent  of  all 
the  adnlt  males  in  1851  to  bo  only  27.67  per  cent  in  1861,  and  tbe  adult  spinsten 
iW>m  28.32  per  cent  of  all  tho  adult  females  in  1851  to  26.72  per  cent  in  1861. 
Of  the  women  of  the  age  of  20  and  upwards,  therefore,  28  in  every  100  were  with- 
out husbands  in  1851,  not  27  in  100  in  1361.    Or,  taking  none  but  persons  in  tbe 

ao  of  life,  20  and  under  40  years  of  age,  45  in  100  of  the  men  of  this  age  were 
elors  in  1851,  but  only  4S  in  1861 ;  and  of  tbe  women  41  in  100  were  oia- 
sters  in  1851,  but  only  39  in  1861. 
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Tbefle  fignr«8  show  that  in   Eog-  Rosseirs   vast  projects  of  Parlii 

laod,  ID  the  Dineteeo  years  snbse-  meotary   Reform,  may   take  ooi 

qnent  to  the  Reform  Bill,  the  elec-  fort,   seeing    that,   gradually  « 

tors  increased  onesizth  faster  than  snrely,  a  virtual  lowering  of  tl 

the  population.    The  ease  of  Ire-  franchise  is  taking  place  snf&da 

land,  owing  to  the  great  social  and  to  satisfy  the  desires  even  of  ti 

political  changes  which  took  place  most  ardent  believer  in  the  wisdo 

m  that  country  in  the  same  pmod,  of  the  masses, 
is  valneless :  nevertheless,  as  a  ma^      Halcyon    periods    of  nnbroki 

ter  of  fact,  we  may  state  that  be-  qniet  and   prosperity  are  of  rai 

tween  1832  and   1851,  while  the  occurrence  and  of  brief  dnratiod  1 

population    had    decreased    about  the  history  of  any  country.  The 

one-seventh,  the  registered  electors  is  always  a  shadow  —  always  a  drai 

had  more  than  doubled  in  number,  back.    Wart  and  calamities  we  ma 

Scotland  in  many  respects  furnishes  expect  in  the  future^  as  we  hai 

a  safer  test  than  either  England  or  met  them  in  the  p&st  Neverthc 

Ireland,  as  there  has  been  no  die-  less  there  are  times  when  the  socfa 

tnrbance  as  regards  the  increase  of  condition  of  a  people  improves  wW 

its  population,  and  also  inasmuch  a  rapidity  aod  to  an  extent  wUd 

as  it  has  no  forty-shilling  freehold  are  exceptional  in  its  history.  Sad 

franchise,  by  means  of  which  fac-  a  period,  "we  believe,  this  country- 

titious  additions  can  be  so  easily  and  in  some  degree  the  whole  eiffl 

made  to  the  constituencies.    And  ised  world  —  has  now  entered  upos 

the  statistics   for   Scotland    show,  and   the  chief  agent   (though  ol 

that   whereas    population    in   the  coarse  not  the  only  ope)  in  prodie 

nineteen  years  subsequent  to  1832  ing  this  period  of  prosperity  is  tki 

increased     less     than    one-fourth,  new  and  great  supply  of  the  pit 

the  electors  increased   more   than  cious  met&ls,  which  enables  efiq 

one-half.    The   following   are   the  country  to  extend  its  forei^  eoa 


Here,  then,  we  have  a  gradual  so  great  a  calamity  as  the  Gotto 

and  great  extension  of  the  fran-  Famine  has   weighed  upon  os  i 

chise  even  in  ordinary  times.   And  lightly;   but  if  we  loos  into  tl 

even  if  no  perceptible  depreciation  case  thoughtfully,  we  shall  see  th 

of  money  (t.  e.,  rise  of  pricee  and  the  great  mitigator  of  the  cajanll 

rents)  were  to  take  place  in  oonse-  has  been  the  increase  of  our  tm 

quenoe  of  the  vast  increase  of  the  with  foreign  countries,  which  h 

precious  metals,  the   immense   in-  for  the  gold  discoveries  we  had  n 

crease  of    commerce,  employment,  the  means  of  carryior  out  Pi 

aod  wealth,  consequent  upon   the  vidence  sometimes  sends  hanl  tin 

gold-discoveries,    would    of    itself  upon   the  world;    now   it  hd 

carry  on  this  natural  extension  of  prosperity,  —  a    prosperity,  fndsi 

the  franchise  in  a  double    ratia  not    uncheckered,   but  apparenl 

We  think,  then,  that  the  small  more  full  of  promise  and  of  sod 

minority  of  ''advanced"  Liberals,  advantages  than   any  which  t 

who   bewail   the,  failure  of  Lord  world  at  large  has  yet  witaaM 
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ViRT  little  came,  as  was  natural, 
of  the  talk  in  the  library,  to  whicli 
I     the  entire  afternoon  was  devoted. 
^    The  Squire,  in  his  way,  was  as 
I    great  ad  intomiption  to  the  arga- 
ments  of  tlie  Curate  as  was  {>oor 
I    Loaisa  in  hers;   and   Grerald  sat 
»    fatieotlj  to  listen  to  his  father's 
i    indignant    monologue,   broken  as 
^    ft  was  hj  Frank's  more  serious  at- 
[    tifks.   He  was  prepared  for  all  they 
\    ooold  say  to  him,  and  listened  to  it, 
lometinies  with  a  kind  of  wonder-* 
tag  smile,  knowing  well  how  much 
Bore  atrongly,  bncked  by  all  his 
pi^adices   and    interests,  he  had 
pit  the  same  arguments  to  himself. 
All  this  time  nobody  discussed  the 
paetioabillty  of  the  matter  much, 
ior  what  vteus  he  meant  to  take: 
vfaat  immediately    occupied  both 
father  and  bn)ther  was  his  de- 
temuDAtion  itself,  and  the  reasons 
viuch  bad  lerl  him  to  it,  which  the 
Sqoire,  like  Louisa,  could  not  un- 
dntand. 

If  I  had  made  mvself  disafrree- 
•Wa."  said  Mr.  Wentworth;  *4f  I 
reinoDstrated  with  him,  as 
^«onora  urged  me  to  do ;  if  I  had 
pot  a  8t«)p  to  the  surplice  and  so 
NTth,  and  interfered  with  his  de- 
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corations  or  his  saints'  days,  or 
anything,  it  ini^ht  have  been  com- 
prehensible. But  I  never  said  a 
syllable  on  the  subject  I  give 
you  my  word,  I  never  did.  Why 
conldn't  he  have  si^iit  down  for 
Louirta  now,  and  dined  at  the  Ilall, 
as  usual,  when  any  of  my  sons  come 
home?  I  suppose  a  man  may 
change  his  religion,  sir,  without 
getting  rid  of  his  natural  affec- 
tions," Haid  the  Squire,  gazing  out 
with  puzzled  looks  to  watch  Gerald 
gt>ing  slowly  down  the  avenue.  "  A 
man  who  talks  of  leaving  his  wife, 
and  declines  to  dine  at  his  father's 
house  with  his  brothers  and  sisters, 
is  a  mystery  I  can't  understand." 

"I  don't  suppose  he  cares  for  a 
lively  party  like  ours  at  this  mo- 
ment," said  the  Curate:  ^'I  don't 
take  it  as  any  sign  of  a  want  of 
aifection  for  me." 

The  Squire  puffed  forth  a  large 
sigh  of  trouble  and  vexation  as  bo 
came  from  the  window.  "If  / 
were  to  give  in  to  trouble  when  it 
appears,  what  would  become  of  our 
lively  party,  I  wonder?''  he  said. 
"I'm  getting  an  old  man,  Frank; 
but  there's  not  a  young  man  in 
Christendom  has  more  need  to  take 
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care  of  himself,  and  pra<erve  his 
health,  than  I  have.  I  am  very 
-well,  tbauk  God,  though  I  have 
had  a  touch  '  of  our  Wentworth 
complaint — just  one  touch.  My 
father  had  it  ten  years  earlier  in 
life,  and  lived  to  eighty,  all  the 
same;  but  that  is  an  age  I  shall 
never  see.  Such  worries  as  1  have 
would  kill  any  man.  Tve  not 
spoken  to  anybody  about  it,"  said 
the  Squire,  hastily,  "but  Jack  is 
going  a  terrible  pace  just  now.  Pve 
had  a  good  deal  of  bother  about 
bills  and  things.  He  gets  worse 
every  year ;  and  what  would  become 
of  the  girls  and  the  little  children 
if  the  estate  were  to  come  into  Jack's 
hands,  is  a  thought  I  don't  like  to 
dwell  upon,  Frank.  I  suppose  he 
never  writes  to  you  ?" 

"Not  for  years  past,"  said  the 
Curate — "not  since  I  was  at  Ox- 
ford.   Where  is  he  now  ?" 

"Si)mewhere  about  town,  I  sup- 
pose/* said  the  aggrieved  father, 
'*or  wherever  the  greatest  scamps 
collect  when  they  go  out  of  town— 
that's  where  he  is.  I  could  show 
you  a  littje  document  or  two, 
Frank — ^but  no,"  said  the  Squire, 
shutting  up  a  drawer  which  he  haa 
unlocked  and  partly  opened,  "I 
won't;  you've  enough  on  your 
mind  with  Gerald,  and  I  told  you 
I  should  be  glad  of  your  advioe 
about  CuUibert  and  Guy." 

Upon  which  the  father  and  son 
plunged  into  family  affairs.  Cnth- 
bert  and  Guy  were  the  youngest  of 
the  Squire's  middle  family — a  "lot" 
which  included  Frank  and  Charley 
and  the  three  sisters,  one  of  whom 
was  married.  The  domestic  rela- 
tions of  the  Wentworths  were  oom- 
plicated  in  this  generation.  Jack 
and  Gerald  were  of  the  first  mar- 
riage, a  period  in  his  history  which 
Mr.  Wentworth  himself  bad  partly 
forgotten ;  and  the  troop  of  children 
at  present  in  the  Hall  nursery  were 
quite  beyond  the  powers  of  any 
grown-up  brother  to  rpcognise  or 
identify.  It  was  vaguely  under- 
stood that  "the  girls"  knew  all 
the  small  fry  bv  head  and  name, 
:biit  even  the  Squire  himself  waa 


apt  to  get  puzzled.    With  such  a 
household,  and  with  an   heir  im- 
pending over  his  head  like  Jack,  it 
may  be  .supposed  that  Mr.  Went- 
worth's  anxiety  to  get  his  younger 
boys  diitfjosod  of  was  great  Ooth- 
bert  and  Guy  were  arrows  in  the 
hand  of  the  giant,  but  he  had  his 
quiver  so  full  that  the  best  thing 
he  could  do  was  to  draw  bis  bow 
and  shoot  them  away  into  as  dis- 
tant and  as  fresh  a  sphere  as  pos- 
sible.    They   were    sworn  com- 
[)anions  and  allies,  but  they  were 
not  clever,  Mr.  Wentworth  believed, 
and  he  was  very  glad   to  consult 
over  New  Zealand  and  Austral!*, 
and  which  was  best,  with  their 
brother  Frank. 

"  They  are  good  boys,"  said  their 
father,  "but  they  have  not  any 
brains  to  s|>eak  of— not  like  Gmjd 
and  you, — though,  after  all,  I  begin 
to  be  doubtful  what's  the  good  of 
brains,"  added  the  Squire,  diacon- 
solately,  "  if  this  is  all  that  come« 
of  them.  After  building  so  moch 
on  Gerald  for  years,  and  feeKng 
that  one  might  live  to  see  him  a 
bishop — but,  however,  there's  itiU 
you  left ;  you're  all  right,  Frank  T 

"  Oh  yes,  I  am  all  right,"  slid 
the  Curate,  with  a  sigh;  "tat 
neither  Gterald  nor  I  are  the  stnff 
that  bishoi)s  are  made  of,"  he 
added,  laughing,  "I  hope  yon 
don't  dream  of  any  such  hodoiir 
for  me." 

But  the  Squire  was  too  niooh 
troubled  in  his  mind  for  laugbttf. 
**Jiick  Avas  always  clever,  too,"  he 
said,  dolefully,  "  and  little  good  has 
come  of  that.  I  hope  he  woa*t 
disgrace  the  family  any  more  that 
he  has  done,  in  my  time,  Frank. 
You  young  fellows  have  all  yow 
life  before  you ;  but  when  a  nuB 
comes  to  my  age,  and  expects  « 
little  comfort,  it^s  bard  to  be  dra^ 
ged  into  the  mire  after  bis  childnii. 
I  did  my  duty  by  Jack  too — I  csn 
say  that  for  myself.  He  had  tba 
same  training  as  Gerald  had — the 
same  tutor  at  the  UniTersity* 
everything  just  the  some.  How 
do  you  acoount  for  that,  sir,  yoa 
tiiat  are  a  phikMopher?"  aaid  Mr- 
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P^witworth  aprain,  with  a  imch  of 
rritation.  "Own  brothers  both  by 
kther  and  mother;  bn^Dght  np  in 
lie  same  house,  bathc  school  and 
x>llege  and  everything;  and  all  tlie 
ime  aa  different  from  each  other 
IS  light  and  darkness.  How  do 
roo* account  for  that?  Though,  to 
w  i^are,  here's  Gerald  taken  to 
«d  ways  too.  It  must  have  been 
ome  weakness  by  their  mother's 
ide.    Poor  girl  I  she  died  too  yonng 

0  show  it  lierself;  but  it's  come 
Kit  In  her  cliildron,"  said  tlie  vexed 
)qaire.  '*  Though  it's  a  poor  sort 
4  tlJng  to  blame  them  tliat  are 
5one,"  he  added,  with  penitence; 
md  he  got  up  and  pace<l  uneasily 
ibf>ut  the  room.  Who  was  there 
'he  to  blame?  Not  himself,  for 
M  had  done  his  duty  by  his  boys. 
Ilr.  Wentworth  never  waii  disturbed 
n  mind,  without,  as  liis  family 
wre  well  aware,  becoming  excited 
n  temper  too;  and  the  unex[)ected 
ifttare  of  the  new  trouble  had  soine- 
low  arlded  a  keener  touch  of  exas- 
imtion  to  his  perennial  dissatisfac- 
icm  with  his  heir.  "  If  Jack  had 
wen  the  man  he  ou«ht  to  have  been, 
lis  a<lvice  might  have  done  some 
good — ^for  a  clergyman  naturally  sees 
tUngs  in  a  d  liferent  liglit  from  a 
Bian  of  the  world,"  said  the  troubled 
fkther;  and  Frank  perceive<l  tliat 
he  too  shared  in  his  fathers  dis- 
pleasure, because  he  was  not  Jack, 
Dor  a  man  of  the  world ;  notwith- 
teiding  that,  being  Frank  and  a 
clergyman,  he  was  acknowledged 
\tf  public  opinion  to  be  the  Squire's 
Sfoarite  in  the  family.  Things 
Kmtinned  in  this  uncomfortable  state 
ID  to  the  dinner-liour,  so  that  the 
jdn^  even  had  his  own  feelings 
wrmitted  it,  had  but  little  comfort 
D  his  home  visit.  At  dinner  Mr. 
K^entworth  did  not  eat,  and  awoke 
be  anxiety  of  his  wife,  who  drove 
he  old  gentleman  into  a  state  of 
lesperatioa  by  inquiries  afu?r  his 
Mdih. 

"  Indeed,  I  wish  you  would  re- 
■onstrate  with  your  papa,  Frank," 
■d  his  stepmother,  who  was  not 

1  great  deal  older  than  the  Curate. 
*  After  bis  attack  he  ought  to  be 


more  careful.  But  he  never  takes 
the  least  trouble  about  himself,  no 
more  than  if  he  yrere  five-and- 
twenty.  After  getting  such  a  knock 
on  the  forehead  too;  and  you  see 
he  eats  nothing.  I  shall  be  miser- 
able if  the  doctor  is  not  sent  for  to- 
night" 

"Stuff I"  cried  the  Squire,  testily. 
"Perhaps  you  will  speak  to  the  cook 
about  these  messes  she  insists  on 
sending  up  to  disgust  one,  and  leave 
me  to  take  care  of  my  own  health. 
Don't  touch  that  dish,  Frnnk;  it's 
poison.  I  am  glad  Gerald  is  not  here : 
he'd  think  we  never  had  a  dinner 
without  that  confounded  mixture. 
And  then  tbe  wonder  is  that  one  can't 
eat!"  said  Mr.  Wentworth,  in  a  tone 
which  spread  consternation  round 
the  table.  Mrs.  Wentworth  secretly 
put  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes 
behind  the  great  cover,  Avhich  had 
not  yet  been  removed;  and  one  of 
the  girls  dashed  in  violently  to  the 
rescue,  of  course  making  every  thing 
worse. 

**Why  did  not  Gerald  and  Ixmisa 
come  to  dinner?"  cried  the  ignor- 
ant sister.  "Surely,  when  they 
knew  Frank  had  come,  they  would 
liave  liked  to  be  here.  How  very 
odd  it  was  of  you  not  to  ask  them, 
papal  they  always  do  come  when 
anybody  has  arrived.  Why  aren't 
they  here  to  night  ?" 

"  Because  they  don't  choose  to 
come,"  said  the  Squire,  abruptly. 
"If  Gerald  has  reasons  for  stay- 
ing away  from  his  father's  house, 
what  is  that  to  you?  Butterfli^-s,' 
said  Mr.  Wentworth,  looking  at 
them  in  their  pretty  dresses,  as  they 
sat  regar<ling  him  with  dismay, 
"that  don't  understand  any  reason 
for  doing  anything  except  liking  it 
or  not  hking  it  I  daresay  by  this 
time  your  sister  knows  better.'' 

"My  sister  is  married,  papa," 
said  lA^tty,  with  her  saucy  look. 

"I  advise  you  to  get  married,  too, 
and  learn  what  life  is  like,"  said 
the  savage  Squire ;  and  conversa- 
tion visibly  flagged  after  this  effort. 
When  the  ladies  got  safely  into  tbe 
drawing-room,  they  gathered  into 
a  corner  to  consult  over  it  They 
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were  all  natarallj  anxious  aboat 
him  after  his  "  attack." 

Don't  you  remember  he  was 
jast  like  this  Tiefore  it  came  on  ?' 
said  Mrs.  "Wen  i  worth,  nervoo.sly; 
"so  cross,  and  findinj^  fault  with 
the  made  dishes.  Don't  you  think 
I  mifzlit  send  over  a  message  to  Dr. 
Small — not  to  come  on  porpose, 
you  know,  but  just  as  if  it  were  a 
call  in  passing?" 

But  the  girls  both  agreed  this 
would  make  matters  worse. 

"It  must  be  something  about 
Jack,"  they  both  said  in  a  breath, 
in  a  kind  of  awe  of  the  eMer 
brother,  of  whom  they  had  a  very 
imperfect  knowledge.  And  it 
seems  we  never  are  to  have  a  chaiioe 
of  a  word  with  Frank !"  cried  Letty, 
who  was  indignant  and  exasperated. 
But  at  lea**t  it  was  a  consolation  that 

the  hoys"  were  no  better  otf.  AH 
next  day  Onthbert  and  Guy  hung 
about  in  the  vain  hope  of  securing 
the  company  and  attention  of  tlie 
vivsitor.  He  wtis  at  tl)e  Rectory  the 
whole  morning,  sometimes  with  Ger- 
ald, sometimes  with  Louisa,  as 
the  scouts  of  the  family,  consisting 
of  a  variety  of  brothers,  little  and 
big,  informed  the  anxious  ^mHs. 
And  Louisa  was  seen  to  cry  on  one  of 
these  occasions;  and  Gerald  hniked 
cross,  said  one  little  spy,  whereupon 
be  had  his  ears  l)Oxed,  and  was  dis- 
missed from  the  service.  "  As  if 
Gerahl  ever  looked  anything  but  a 
saint!"  said  the  younger  sister,  who 
was  an  advanced  Anglican.  Letty, 
howevtr,  holding  other  views,  con- 
futed this  opinion  strongly :  When 
one  thinks  of  a  saint,  it  is  aunt 
Leonora  one  thinks  of,''  said  this 
profane  young  woman.  "Til  tell 
you  what  Gerald  looks  like — some- 
thing just  half-way  between  a  con- 
queror and  a  martyr.  I  think  of 
ail  the  men  I  ever  saw,  he  is  my 
hero,"  said  Letty,  meditatively.  The 
youngest  Miss  Wentworth  was  not 
exactly  of  this  latter  opinion,  but 
she  did  not  contradict  her  sister. 
They  were  kept  in  a  state  of  watob- 
fulness  all  day,  but  Frank's  mission 
remained  a  mystery  which  they 
couUl  not  penetrate ;  and  in  the  even- 


ing Gerald  alone  made  bis  appear^ 
ance  at  the  hall  to  dinner,  explain- 
ing that  Louisa   had  a  headache. 
Nijw  Dmisa's  headaches  were  not 
unfrequent,  but  they  were  known 
to  improve  in  tlie  prospect  of  going 
out  to  dinner.    On  the  whole,  the 
matter  was  wrapt  in  ol)8curity, land 
the  Wentworth  household  could  not 
explain  it.    The  sisters  sat  up  brush- 
ing their  hair,  and  looking  veiy 
pretty  in  their  dressing-gowns,  with 
their  bright  locks  (for  the  Wentworth 
hair  was  golden-brown  of  a  Titian 
hue)  over  their  shoulders,  discuss- 
ing the  matter  till  it  was  long  past 
midnight;  but  they  could  make  no- 
thing of  it,  and  tiie  only  ctmclusion 
they   came  \jo  was  that  their  two 
clergyman  brothers  were  occupied 
in  negotiating  with  the  Squire  aboat 
some  sfcrvt  not  known  to  the  rest 
of  the  family,  but  most  probably 
concerning  Jack.   Jack  was  almubt 
unknown  to  his  sisters,  and  awoke 
no   very   warm  anxiety   in  their 
minds;  so  they  went  to  sleep  at  last 
in  tolerable  quiet,  concluding  that 
whatever  mystery  there  was  cod- 
cerned  only  the  first-born  and  least 
loved  of  the  house. 

While  the  girls  pursued  these  in- 
nocent deliberations,  and  reasone'l 
themselves  into  conviction,  the 
Squire  too  sat  late — iimch  later  than 
usual.  He  had  gone  with  Frank  to 
the  library,  and  sat  there  in  a  half- 
stupefied  quietness,  which  the  Cn- 
rate  could  not  see  witho'it  alano, 
and  from  which  he  roused  liiuk^lf 
up  now  and  then  U)  wander  off  into 
talk,  which  always  began  with  Ge^ 
al<l,  and  always  came  back  to  his 
own  anxieties  and  his  disappointtd 
hopes  in  his  eldest  son.  **If  Jack 
had  beeu  the  man  he  ought  to  have 
been,  IM  have  telegraphed  for  hini, 
and  he'd  have  managed  it  all,''  said 
the  Squire,  and  then  relapsed  ooce 
more  into  ^ilenoe.  "For  neither 
you  nor  I  are  men  of  the  world, 
Frank,"  he  would  resume  again, 
after  a  pause  of  half  an  hoar,  reveal- 
ing pitifully  how  his  mind  laboured 
under  the  weight  of  this  absorbing 
thought.  The  Curate  sat  up  witu 
him  in  the  dimly-lighted  library, 
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know  that  is  a  Protestant  doctrine, 
Bir?  Do  you  think  they'll  let  yoa 
sec  with  any  eyes  but  theirs  when 
you  get  among  a  set  of  Papists? 
Instead  of  an  e^isy -going  bishop,  and 
friendly  fellows  for  brother  clergy- 
men, and  parishioners  that  think 
everything  that's  good  of  you,  how 
do  you  8opi»ose  you'll  feel  as  an 
Englishnuiu  when  you  get  into  a 
dead  Freiichificd  system,  with  every- 
thing going  by  rule  and  measure, 
and  l)ound  to  believe  just  as  you're 
told  ?  It'll  kill  you,  sir  —  that's 
what  will  be  the  end  of  it  If  yoa 
are  in  your  grave  within  the  year, 
it  will  be  no  wonder  to  me." 

"Amenl"  said  Gerald,  softly. 
"  If  that  is  to  be  all,  we  will  not 
quarrel  Avith  the  result;"  and  he 
got  ui)  and  went  to  the  window,  as 
if  to  look  for  his  cedar,  which  was 
not  there.  Perhaps  the  absence  of 
his  silent  referee  gave  him  a  kind 
of  comfort,  thongh  at  the  same  time 
it  disappointed  him  in  some  fan- 
tastical way,  for  he  turned  with  a 
curious  look  of  relief  and  vexation 
to  his  brother.  "  We  need  not  be 
always  thinking  of  it,  even  if  this 
were  to  be  the  end,"  he  said, 
"Come  down  the  avenue  with  me, 
Frank,  and  let  us  telk  of  something 
else.  The  girls  will  grumble,  but 
they  can  have  you  later;  come,  I 
want  to  hear  about  yourself." 

Unfortunately,  the  Squire  got  up 
when  his  sons  did,  which  was  by 
no  means  their  intention;  but  Mr. 
Wentworth  was  vexed  and  reetleaa, 
and  was  not  willing  to  let  Gerald 
off  so  easily.  If  he  were  mad,  at 
least  he  ought  to  be  made  duly 
wretched  in  his  madness,  Mr.  Went- 
worth thought;  and  he  went  oat 
with  them,  and  arrested  the  words 
on  their  lipe.  Somehow  everything 
seemed  to  concur  in  hindering  any 
appeal  on  the  part  of  the  Carate. 
And  Gerald,  like  most  imaginative 
men,  had  a  power  of  dismissing  his 
troubles  after  they  had  taken  their 
will  of  him.  It  was  be  who  took 
the  conversation  on  himself  when 
they  went  out  of  doors.  Finding 
Frank  slow  in  his  report,  Gerald 
went  into  all  the  country  news  for 


the  instruction  of  his  brother.  He 
had  been  down  to  the  very  depths 
during  the  two  previous  da^si,  and 
now  he  had  come  aloft  agam;  for 
a  man  cannot  be  miserable  every 
moment  of  his  life,  however  heavy 
his  burden  may  be.  The  "girls," 
whose  anxieties  had  been  moch 
stimulated  by  the  renewed  confer- 
ence held  with  closed  doors  in  the 
library,  stood  watching  them  from 
one  of  the  drawing-room  windows. 
The  boldest  of  the  two  had,  indeed, 
got  her  hat  to  follow  them^  not  com- 
prehending why  Frank  sboald  be 
monoi)olised  for  davs  tc^etber  bj 
anybody  but  herself,  his  favoorite 
sister ;  but  something  in  the  aspect 
of  the  three  men,  when  they  first 
appeared  under  the  lime-tre€»,  had 
awed  even  the  lively  Letty  out  of 
her  ui>ual  conrage.  "  But  Gerald  is 
talking  and  laughing  just  as  usoal,^ 
she  said,  as  she  stood  at  the  window 
dangling  her  hat  in  her  hand— 
"  more  than  usual,  for  he  has  been 
very  glum  all  this  spring.  Poor 
fellow !  I  daresay  Louisa  worries 
him  out  of  his  life;*^  and  with  this 
easy  conclusion  the  elder  brother 
was  dismissed  by  the  girls.  **Pe^ 
haps  Frank  is  going  to  be  married," 
said  the  other  sister,  who,  under 
the  lively  spur  of  this  idea,  came 
back  to  the  window  to  gaze  at  him 
again,  and  find  out  whether  any 
intimation  of  this  alarming  possi- 
bility oould  be  gathered  from  the 
fit  of  his  long  clerical  coat,  or  hii 
manner  of  walk,  as  be  sauntered 
along  under  the  limes.  **A8  if  a  Per- 
petual Curate  could  marry !"  «ud 
Letcy  with  scorn,  who  knew  the 
world.  As  for  little  Janet,  who 
was  a  tender-hearted  little  soul,  she 
folded  her  two  hands  together,  and 
looked  at  her  brother's  back  with  a 
great  increase  of  interest.  "If  one 
loved  him,  one  would  not  mind  what 
he  was,"  said  the  little  maiden,  who 
had  been  in  some  trouble  herself^ 
and  understood  about  snch  matters. 
So  the  girls  talked  at  their  window, 
Mrs.  Wentworth  being,  as  nsual,  oe- 
cupied  with  her  nursery,  and  no- 
bo<iy  else  at  hand  to  teach  them 
wisdom,  and  soon  branched  off  inta 
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•peoolations  abont  the  post-bag, 
which  was  "due,"  and  wliich,  ptjr- 
haps,  was  almost  more  iuteresting, 
to  one  of  them  at  least,  than  even  a 
brother  who  was  going  to  be  mar- 
ried. 

In  the  mean  time  Gerald  was 
talking  of  Plumstead  and  Hawtray, 
the  brother-in-law  and  cousin,  who 
were  both  clergymen  in  tlie  Bame 
dktriot,  and  about  the  peoi)le  in 
the  village  whom  they  had  known 
when  they  were  boys,  and  who 
never  grew  any  older.  "  There  is 
old  Kilweed,  for  example,  who  was 
Methuselah  in  those  days* — he's  not 
eighty  yet,"  he  said,  with  a  smile 
•Dd  a  sigh ;  "  it  is  we  who  grow 
older  and  oume  nearer  to  the  win- 
ter and  the  suns^'t  My  lather  even 
has  come  down  a  long  way  olf  the 
awful  eininence  on  which  I  used  to 
behold  him:  every  year  tliat  falls 
oa  my  head  seems  to  take  one  olF 
hk:  if  we  both  live  lon^  enough, 
we  fchall  feeU  like  conteinporuries 
by-and-by,"  said  Gerald ;  '*  just 
now  the  advantage  of  years  is  all 
on  luy  sitle ;  and  you  are  my 
junior,  sir.''  lie  was  switching 
down  the  weeds  among  the  grass 
with  his  cane  as  he  s{K>ke,  like  any 
edioolboy;  the  air,  and  |>erhaps  a 
little  excitement,  had  roused  the 
Uood  to  his  cheek.  He  did  not 
look  the  same  man  as  the  pale 
martyr  in  the  library — not  that  he 
had  any  reason  for  appearing  dif- 
ferent, but  only  that  inalienable 
poetic  waywardness  which  kept  him 
np  througli  his  trouble.  As  tor  Mr. 
"Weotworth,  he  resented  the  mo- 
mentary brightening,  which  ho  took 
for  levity. 

"  I  thought  we  c.ime  out  here  to 
prolong  our  discussion,"  &<aid  the 
gqairo.  I  don't  understand  this 
light  way  of  talking.  If  you  mean 
what  you've  said,  sir,  I  should  never 
expect  to  see  you  smile  more." 

'^Tho  smiling  makes  little  dif- 
ferenoe,"  said  Gerald:  but  he  stop- 
ped short  in  his  talk,  and  there 
was  a  pause  among  them  till  the 
postboy  came  up  to  them  with  his 
bag,  which  Mr.  AVentworth,  with 
much  importance,  paused  to  opea 


The  young  men,  who  had  no  spe- 
cial interest  in  its  contents,  went 
on.  Perhaps  the  absence  of  their 
lather  was  a  relief  to  them.  They 
were  nearer  to  each  other,  under- 
stood each  other  better  than  he 
could  do;  and  they  quickened  their 
pace  insensibly  as  they  be^ran  to 
talk.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  what 
kind  of  talk  it  was— entire  sym- 
jMithy,  yet  diwigreement  wide  as  the 
poles — here  for  a  few  steps  side  by 
side,  there  darting  off  at  the  most 
opposite  tangent ;  but  they  had 
begun  to  wann  to  it,  and  to  forget 
everything  else,  when  a  succession 
of  lusty  hollos  from  the  Squire 
brought  tliem  suddenly  to  them- 
selves, and  to  a  dead  stop.  When 
they  looked  round,  he  was  making 
up  to  them  with  choleric  strides. 
"  What  the  deuce  do  you  mean,  sir, 
by  having  telegrams  sent  here  ? " 
cried  Mr.  Wentworth,  pitching  at  his 
son  Frank  an  ominous  ugly  envelope, 
in  blue  and  red,  such  as  the  un- 
sophisticate<l  mind  naturally  trem- 
bles at.  Beg  your  pardon,  Gerald ; 
but  I  never  can  keep  my  temper 
when  I  see  a  telegraph.  1  dare«ay 
it's  something  about  Charley,"  said 
the  old  man,  in  a  slightly  husky 
voice — to  make  up  to  us  for  in- 
venting troubles."  The  Squire  was 
a  good  deal  disturbed  by  the  sight 
of  that  ill-omened  message;  and  it 
was  the  l>etter  way,  as  he  knew  by 
experience,  to  throw  his  <uxcitement 
into  the  shape  of  an^'er  rather  than 
tk^  of  griei^ 

^  It's  JUitnm^  about  Charley,*' 
said  Frank ;  and  Mr.  Wentworth 
blew  his  nose  violently  and  drew 
a  long  breath.  "I  don't  under- 
stand it,"  said  the  Curate,  who 
looked  scare<l  and  pale ;  it  seems 
to  be  from  Jack ;  though  why  he  is 
in  Garlingford,  or  what  he  has  to 

He's  ill,  sir,  1  suppose — dying: 
nothing  else  was  to  be  lookea 
for,"  said  the  Squire,  and  held  ont 
his  hand,  whicli  trembled,  for  the 
telegranu  Stuff  I  why  shouldn't  I 
be  ai)le  to  bear  it  ?  Has  he  been  any 
comfort  to  me  ?  Can't  you  read 
it,  one  of  yont"  cried  the  old  man. 
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"  *  John  Wentworth  to  the  Reve- 
rend  ' " 

"  God  bless  my  gonl  1  can't  you 
come  to  w)iat  he  says  ? " 

"  *  Come  back  directly — yon  are 
wanted  here;  1  am  in  trouble,  aa 
usual ;  and  T.  W  ' " 

Here  the  Squire  paused  and 
took  a  step  backwards,  and  set 
liimself  against  a  tree.  "The  sun 
conies  in  one's  e>es,"  he  said,  ra- 
ther feebly.  There's  something 
poisonous  in  the  air  to- day.  Here's 
Gerald  goinjr  out  of  the  Church ; 
and  here's  Frank  in  Jack's  secrets, 
God  forpve  him  I  Lads,  it  seems 
you  think  I've  had  enough  of  this 
world's  good.  My  heir's  a  swin- 
dhng  villain,  and  you  know  it ; 
and  here's  Frank  going  the  same  road 
too." 

The  Squire  did  not  he^ir  the 
words  that  both  the  brothers  ad- 
dressed to  him  ;  lie  was  uncon- 
scious of  the  Curate's  di!=claimer 
and  eager  explanation  that  he 
knew  nothing  about  Jack,  and 
could  not  understand  liis  presence 
in  Carlingford.  The  blow  he  had 
got  the  previous  day  had  confused 
his  brain  outside,  and  the«e  ac- 
cumulated vexations  had  bewilder- 
ed it  within.  "  And  I  could  have 
sworn  by  Frank ! "  said  the  old 
man,  piteously,  to  himself,  as  he 
put  up  his  hand  unawares  and  tug- 
ged at  the  dainty  starche<l  cravat 
which  was  his  |)ride.  If  they  had 
not  held  him  in  their  anns,  he 
would  have  slid  down  at  the  fod||. 
of  the  (reo,  against  which  he  hia 
instinctively  propped  himself.  The 
attack  was  less  alarming  to  Gerald, 
who  had  seen  it  before,  than  to 
Frank,  who  had  only  heard  of  it ; 
but  the  postboy  was  still  within 
call,  by  good  fortune,  and  was  sent 
oft"  for  assistance.  They  carried 
him  to  the  Hall,  gasping  ft)r  breath, 
and  in  a  state  of  |>artial  uncon- 
sciousness, but  still  feebly  repeat- 
ing those  words  which  went  to  the 
Curate's  heart — "  I  could  have 
sworn  by  Frank  I  "  The  house  was 
in  a  great  fright  and  tumult,  natu- 
rally, before  they  reached  it,  Mrs. 
"VVentworth  fainting,  tlio  girls  look- 
ing on  in  dismay,  and  the  whole 


household  moved  to  awe  and 
alarm,  knowing  that  one  tinne  or 
other  Death  would  come  so.  As 
for  the  Curate  of  St,  Koqne's,  he 
bad  already  made  up  bis  mind, 
with  unexpected  anguish,  not  only 
tliat  his  father*  was  dying,  bat 
that  his  father  would  die  under  a 
fatal  misconception  about  himself; 
and  between  this  overwhelming 
thought,  and  the  anxiety  which 
nobody  understood  op  could  sym- 
pathise with  respeoting  Jack's  mes- 
sage, the  young  man  w^as  almort 
beside  himself.  He  went  away 
in  utter  despair  from  the  anxions 
consultations  of  the  family  after 
the  doctor  had  come,  and  kept 
walking  up  and  down  before  the 
hc'use,  waiting  to  hear  the  worst,  as 
he  thought;  but  yet  unable,  even 
while  his  father  lay  dying,  to 
keep  from  thinking  what  miser- 
able chance,  what  folly  or  crime, 
had  taken  Jack  to  Carlingford, 
and  Avhat  his  brother  oould  have 
to  do  with  the  owner  of  the  initials 
named  in  his  telegram.  He  was 
lost  in  this  twofold  trouble  when 
GeraM  came  out  to  him  with  bright- 
ened looks. 

**  He  is  coming  round,  and  the 
doctor  says  there  is  no  immediate 
danger,"  said  Gerald  ;  "and  it  is 
only  immediate  danger  one  is  afraid 
of.  He  was  as  well  as  ever  last 
time  in  a  day  or  two.  It  is  the 
complaint  of  the  Went  worths,  yon 
know — we  all  die  of  it ;  but,  Frank, 
tell  me  what  is  this  about  Jack  ?*' 

"  I  know  no  more  than  you  do," 
said  the  Curate,  when  he  had  re- 
covered himself  a  little.  "  I  must 
go  back,  not  having  done  much  good 
here,  to  see." 

"And  T.  W  ?"  said  Gerald. 

The  elder  brother  looked  at  the 
younger  suspiciously,  as  if  he  were 
afraid  for  him ;  and  it  was  scarcely 
in  human  nature  not  to  feel  a  mo- 
mentary flash  of  resentment. 

"  I  tell  you  I  know  nothing  about 
it,"  said  Frank,  "  except  what  is 
evident  to  any  one,  that  Jack  has 
gone  to  Carlingford  in  my  absence, 
being  in  trouble  somehow.  I  sap- 
pose  he  always  is  in  trouble.  I  have 
not  heard  from  him  before  since  I 
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went  there;  bat  as  it  ilon't  seem 
I  can  be  of  any  use  here,  as  soon 
as  my  lathtr  is  safe  I  will  go  bnck. 

Lonisa  iniBgined,  you  know  ;  but 

fihe  wns  wronjr.'' 

"  Yesi,"  said  Gerald,  quietly.  That 
sobject  was  concluded,  and  there  was 
no  more  to  say. 

The  same  evening,  as  the  Squire 
continued  to  improve,  and  had  been 
able  to  understand  his  energetic 
explanation  that  he  was  entirely 
ignorant  of  jack's  secretf,  Frank 
Wentworth  went  back  flgnin  with 
a  very  disturbed  mind.  Ho  went 
Into  the  Rectory  as  he  pa^^sed  down 
to  the  station,  to  say  good-bye  to 
Louisa,  who  was  sitting  in  the 
drawirig-room  with  her  children 
ronnd  lier,  and  her  trouble  con- 
riderably  lightened,  though  there 
was  no  particular  cause  for  it. 
Dressing  for  dinner  Lad  of  itself  a 
beneficial  effect  u[)on  Louisa :  she 
ooald  not  understand  how  a  life 
ooald  ever  be  changed  which  was 
ao  clearly  ordained  of  heaven;  for 
if  Grcrald  was  not  with  her,  what 
inducement  could  she  possibly  liave 
to  dress  for  dinner  ?  and  then 
what  would  be  the  good  of  all  the 
pretty  wardrobe  with  which  Provi- 
dence had  endowed  her  \  Must  not 
Providence  take  caro  that  its  gifts 
were  not  thus  wasted  ?  So  the 
world  was  once  more  set  fast  on 
Its  foundations,  and  the  pillars  of 
earth  remaine<l  unshaken,  when  Frank 
glanced  in  on  his  way  to  the  stution 
to  say  good -bye. 

l>on't  be  afraid,  liOuisa  ;  I  don't 
believe  he  would  be  allowed  to  do 
it,"  said  the  Curate,  in  her  ear. 
^  The  Church  of  Kouie  does  not  go 
in  the  fao4)  of  nature.  She  will  not 
take  him  away  from  you.  Keep 
foar  h(art  at  eiise  us  much  as  you 
3an.  Good-bye." 

"You  mean  about  Gerald.  Oh, 
poD  don't  really  think  he  couhl 
sver  have  hail  the  heart?"  said 
Mrs.  Wentworth.  "  1  am  ho  sorry 
fOQ  ore  going  away  without  any 
dinner  or  anything  comfortable ; 
tnd  it  was  so  good  of  you  to 
nome,  and  I  feel  so  much  hetter. 
I  tliall  always  be  grateful  to  yon, 
dear  Frank,  for  showing  Gerald  bis 


mistake  ;  ond  tell  dear  aunt  Dora  I 
was  so  much  t)bligid  to  her  for 
thinking  of  the  blanket  for  the  bas- 
sinet I  am  sure  it  will  he  lovely: 
Must  you  go  ? — good-bye.  I  am 
sure  you  have  always  bien  like  my 
own  brnther — Frank,  dmr,  good- 
bye. Come  and  kiss  \our  dear 
uncle,  children,  and  say  good-hye.'' 

This  was  how  L  )uisa  dismissed 
him  after  all  his  ett'oris  on  lu  r  be- 
half. The  girls  were  w.niiri;:  for  him 
on  the  road,  still  full  of  afixiety  to 
know  why  he  ha<l  come  so  siuhiiuly, 
and  was  going  away  so  soon.  We 
have  not  had  half  a  peep  of  you,'* 
said  Letty  ;  **  and  it  is  wickc  1  of 
you  not  to  tell  Us  ;  as  if  anybody 
could  sympathise  like  your  si>ters 
— your  very  own  sisters,  Frank," 
said  the  yi>uiig  lady,  with  a  pressure 
of  his  arm.  In  such  a  mixe<l  family 
the  words  meant  somotliing. 

"  Wo  had  made  up  our  minds 
you  had  come  to  tel!  papa,"  said 
Janet,  with   her  pretty  shy  look ; 

that  was  my  guess — yuxx  might  tell 
U9  her  name,  Frank.'' 

Whose  name  ?"  said  the  unfor- 
tunate Curate ;  and  the  dazzling 
vision  of  Lucy  Wodehouse*s  face, 
which  came  upon  liim  at  the  mo- 
ment, was  such,  that  the  rolnctant 
blood  rose  hit;h  in  his  cheeks — 
which,  of  c««irse,  the  girls  were 
quick  enough  to  perceive. 

**  It  ia  about  some  girl,  after  all," 
said  Letty;  "oh  mo  I  I  did  not 
^irik  you  had  been  like  all  the  rest, 
^■lought  you  had  other  things  to 
of.  Janet  may  say  what  she 
likes — but  1  do  think  it's  contemj)- 
tible  always  to  find  out,  when  a  man, 
who  cm  do  l»)ts  of  things,  is  in 
trouble,  that  it's  about  some  girl  or 
other  like  one's  self  I  I  did  not 
expect  it  of  you,  Frank — but  all 
the  same,  tell  us  who  she  is  V  said 
the  favourite  sistir,  clas|)ing  his 
arm  contidentially,  and  dropping  her 
voice. 

There  is  the  train.  Good-bj'e, 
girls,  and  be  sure  you  write  to  mo 
to-morrow  how  my  father  is,"  cried 
the  Curate.  lie  had  taken  his  seat 
before  they  could  a.sk  any  further 
questions,  and  in  a  minute  or  two 
more  was  daabing  out  of  the  little 
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statioD,  catching  their  smiles  and 
adieus  as  he  went,  and,  last  of  all, 
gazing  out  of  the  carriage- window 
for  another  look  at  Gerald,  who 
stood,  leaning  on  his  stick,  looking 
after  the  train,  with  tlie  mist  of 
|)reoccuf)ation  gathering  again  over 
his  smiling  eyes.  The  Curate 
went  back  to  his  corner  after 
that,  and  lost  himself  in  thoughts 
and  anxieties  still  more  pi^inful. 
What  had  Jack  to  do  in  Oarling- 
ford  ?  what  connection  had  he  with 
those  initials,  or  how  did  he  know 
their  owner  ?   All  sorts  of  horrible 


fears  came  over  the  Curate  of  St. 

Roque's.  He  had  not  seen  bis 
elder  brother  for  years,  and  Jaok'a 
career  was  not  one  for  any  family 
to  be  proud  of.  Had  he  done  some- 
thing too  terrible  to  be  hidden — 
too  cUmorous  to  let  his  name  drop 
out  of  remembrance,  as  was  to  be 
desired  for  the  credit  of  the  Went- 
worths  ?  This  speculation  wiled  the 
night  away  but  drearily,  as  the  Per- 
petual Curate  went  back  to  the  on- 
known  tide  of  cares  which  had  sui;^ 
ed  in  his  absence  into  hia  momentari- 
ly abandoned  place. 


OnAPTSB  zx. 


Mr.  Wentworth  got  back  to  Oar- 
lingford  by  a  happy  concurrence 
of  trains  before  the  town  had 
gone  to  sleep.  It  was  summer, 
when  the  days  are  at  the  longest, 
and  the  twilight  was  just  falling 
into  night  as  he  took  his  way 
through  George  Street.  He  went 
along  the  familiar  street  witli  a 
certain  terror  of  looking  into  peo- 
ple's faces  whom  he  met,  and  of 
asking  questions  such  as  was  na- 
tural to  a  man  who  did  not  know 
whether  something  of  public  note 
might  not  have  happened  in  his 
absence  to  call  attention  to  his  name. 
He  imagined,  indeed,  that  he  did 
see  a  strange  expression  in  the  looks 
of  the  townsfolk  he  encountered 
on  his  way.  He  thought  they  loojj 
ed  at  him  askance  aa  they 
their  salutations,  and  said 
thing  to  each  other  after  they  pass- 
ed, which,  indeed,  in  several  cases 
was  true  enough,  though  the  cause 
was  totally  different  from  any  sus- 
pected by  Mr.  Wentworth  ;  anxious 
to  know,  and  yet  unwilling  to  ask, 
it  was  with  a  certain  relief  that  the 
Curate  saw  the  light  gleaming  out 
from  the  open  door  of  Elsworthy's 
shop  as  he  approached.  He  went 
in  and  tossed  down  his  travelling- 
bag  on  the  counter,  and  threw  him- 
self on  the  solitary  chair  which 
stood  outside  for  the  accommodor 
tion  of  customers  with  a  suppressed 
excitement,  which  made  his  quee- 
tioQ  sound  abrupt  and  BigoifuMyife 


to  the  ears  of  Elsworthy.  "  Hm 
anything  happened  since  I  went 
away  V  said  Mr.  Wentworth,  throw- 
ing a  glance  round  the  shop,  which 
alanned  his  faithful  retainer.  Some- 
how, though  nothing  was  farther 
from  his  mind  than  little  Rosa,  or 
any  thought  of  her,  the  Carats 
mij^^d  the  pretty  little  figure  at  tbs 
first  glance. 

Well — no,  sir ;  not  nmch  as  Tvs 
heard  of,"  said  Elsworthy,  with  t 
little  confusion.  He  was  tying  up 
his  newspapers  as  nsual,  but  it  did 
not  require  the  touch  of  snspidon 
and  anxiety  which  gave  sharpness 
to  the  Curate's  quick  eyes  to  make 
it  apparent  that  the  conl  was  trem- 
bling in  Mr.  ElsWorthy's  band.  **  I 
hope  you've  had  a  pleasant  journey, 
sir,  and  a  comfortable  visit — it's 
been  but  short — but  we  always  ml« 
you  in  Carlingford,  Mr.  Wentworth, 
if  it  was  only  for  a  day." 

"m  take  my  paper,'*  said  the 
young  man,  who  was  not  satisfied 
— **so  tliere's  no  news,  Isn't  there? 
— ^all  well,  and  everything  going 
as  usual !"  And  the  look  which  the 
suspicious  Curate  bent  upon  Mr.  Els- 
worthy made  that  virtuous  individual, 
as  he  himself  described  it,  shake  in 
his  shoes." 

^^Much  as  Qsaal,  ar,"  said  ths 
frightened  clerk, — "nothing  new  as 
I  hear  of  but  gossip,  and  that  ain't 
a  thing  to  interest  a  olergymoa. 
There's  always  one  report  or  an- 
other flying  abovt^  but  ttMB  ftdta 
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ftin't  for  yoar  hearing.  Nothing 
more/'  continaed  Mr.  Elswortliy, 
eoiiscioas  of  guilt,  and  presenting  a 
▼erj  tremnloQS  countenance' to  the 
iii?p(Kjtit)n  of  his  suspicious  auditor, 
"  not  if  it  was  iny  last  word — nothing 
bot  go&df),  as  yon  wouldn't  care  to 
hear." 

"I  might  possibly  care  to  hear 
if  it  concerned  myself/'  said  the 
Oorate,  "or  anybotly  I  am  in- 
terested in/'  he  added,  after  a  little 
pause,  with  rather  a  forced  smile — 
which  convinced  Mr.  Elswortliy  that 
his  clergyman  had  heard  all  about 
Bosa,  and  tliat  the  days  of  his  own 
incumbency  as  clerk  of  St.  Roque's 
If  ere  nnmbered. 

"  Well,  sir,  if  you  did  hear,  it 
ain't  no  blame  of  mine,"  said  the 
injured  bi>okseller,  ''such  a  notion 
would  never  have  come  into  my 
mind — no  man,  I  make  bold  to  say, 
is  more  particular  al>out  keeping 
to  his  own  rank  of  life  nor  mo. 
What  you  did,  sir,  you  did  out  of  the 
kindness  of  your  heart,  and  I'd  sooner 
■ell  np  and  go  off  to  the  end  of  the 
world  than  impose  upon  a  gentleman. 
Her  aunt's  took  her  away,"  continued 
Mr.  Els  worthy,  lowering  his  voice, 
and  cautiously  pointing  to  the  back 
of  the  shop—"  She'll  not  bother  you 
no  more." 

"She?— who?"  cried  the  Perpe- 
tual Curate,  in  sudden  consterna- 
tion, ile  was  utterly  bewildered 
by  the  intn)duction  of  a  female  ac- 
tor into  the  little  drama,  and  im- 
mediately ran  over  in  his  mind  all 
the  women  he  conld  think  of  who 
oonld,  by  any  possibility,  be  involved 
io  nnsterious  relations  with  his  bro- 
ther Jack. 

"She's  but  a  child,"  said  Els- 
worthy,  pathetically;  "she  don't 
know  nothinc:  about  the  ways  o' 
this  world.  If  she  was  a  bit  proud 
o*  being  noticed,  there  wasn  t  no 
b«rm  in  that.  But  seeing  as  there's 
nothing  in  this  world  that  folks 
won't  make  a  talk  of  when  they've 
started,  her  aunt-,  as  is  very  [)artic- 
'lar,  has  took  her  away.  Not  as 
Vm  meaning  no  reproacli  to  you, 
Mr,  Wentworth ;  but  she's  a  loss 
to  OS,  id  Rusa.  She  was  a  cheer- 
fd  little  thing,  say  the  worst  of 


her,"  said  Mr.  Elsworthy;  "going 
a-singing  and  a-ohirrnpinj;  out  and 
in  the  shop ;  and  I  won't  deny 
as  the  place  looks  desolate,  now 
she's  away.  But  that  ain't  neither 
here  nor  there.  It  was  for  her  good, 
as  my  missis  says.  Most  things  as  is 
unpleasant  is  sent  for  gooil,  they  tell 
me;  and  I  wouldn't — not  for  any 
comfort  to  myself — have  a  talk  got 
up  about  the  clergyman  " 

By  this  time  Mr.  Wentworth  had 
awakened  to  a  sennc  of  the  real 
meaning  of  Elsworthy's  talk.  Ho 
sat  upright  on  his  chair,  and  looked 
into  the  face  of  the  worthy  shop- 
keeper until  the  poor  man  trembled. 
"A  talk  about  the  clergyman?" 
said  the  Ourate.  "About  me,  do 
you  mean  ?  and  what  has  little  Rosa 
to  do  with  me?  Have  you  gone 
crazy  in  Carlingfi»rd  ? — what  is  the 
meaning  of  it  all?"  He  sat  with 
his  elbows  on  the  counter,  looking 
at  his  trembling  adherent — looking 
through  and  through  him,  as  Els- 
worthy sjiid.  "  I  should  be  glad  of 
an  explanation ;  what  does  it  mean  ?" 
said  Mr.  Wentworth,  with  a  look 
which  there  was  no  evading;  and 
the  clerk  of  St.  lioquo's  oa'-t  an  anxi- 
ous glance  round  him  for  hel[).  He 
would  have  accepted  it  from  any 
quarter  at  that  overwhelming  mo- 
ment; but  there  was  not  even  an 
errand-boy  to  divert  from  him  the 
Curate's  terrible  eyes. 

"1— I  don't  know— I — can't  tell 

»gi>t  u[),"  said  the  unhappy 
ho  had  not  even  his  "  missis'' 
parlour  as  a  moral  sup(K)rt. 
thing  as  I  know  is,  it  wasn't 
no  blame  o'  mine.  I  as  good  as 
went  down  on  my  knees  to  them 
three  respected  ladies  when  they 
come  to  inquire.  I  said  as  it  was 
kindness  in  you  a-seeing  of  the  child 
home,  and  didn't  mean  nothing 
more.  I  ask  yon,  sir,  what  could  I 
do?"  cried  Mr.  Elsworthy.  "Folks 
in  Carlingford  will  talk  o'  two  straws 
if  they're  a-seen  a-blowing  up  Grange 
Lane  on  the  same  breath  o'  wind. 
1  o^iuldn't  do  no  more  nor  contradict 
it,"  cried  Rosa's  gnardian,  getting 
excited  in  his  self-defence;  "and  to 
save  your  feelings,  Mr.  Wentworth, 
and  pat  it  oat  o'  fblks't  power  to. 
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talk,  the  Missis  has  been  and  took  her  back  to-morrow,"  said  the  Cor- 

her  away."  ate,  taking  up  his  bag  and  looking 

"  To  save  my  feelings ! "  said  the  with  an  absolute  despotism,  which 

Curate,  with  a  laugh  of  contempt  exasperated  the  man,  in  Elsworthy's 

and  vexation  and  impatience  which  face. 

it  WMs  not  pleasant  to  hear.    At  "You  may  be  sure,  sir,  if  she 

another  moment  an  accusation  so  knows  as  you  want  to  see  her, 

ridiculous  would  have  troubled  him  she'll  come,"  said  the  worm  which 

very  little;  but  just  now,  with  a  sud-  had  been  trampled  on;  **and  them 

den  pleam  of  insight,  he  saw  all  the  as  asks  mo  why,  am  I  to  say  it  was 

oom|)liciiiions  which  might  spring  the  clergyman's  orders?"  said 

out  of  it  to  confuse   further  the  worthy,  looking  up  in  his  turn  with 

path  which  he  already  felt  to  be  so  a  consciousness  of  power.  *'Tbat 

Durdened.    "  I'll  tell  you  what,  Els-  means  a  deal,  does  that.    I  wouldn't 

worthy,"  said  Mr.  Wentworth,  *'  if  take  it  upon  me  to  say  as  much,  not 

you  di.n't  want  to  make  me  your  of  myself;  but  if  them's  your  orders, 

enemy  instead  of  your  friend,  you'll   Mr.  Wentworth  " 

send  for  this  child  instantly,  with-  "It  appears  to  me,  Elsworthy" 

out  a  day's  delay.    Toll  'your  wife  said  the  Ourate,  who  was  inwardly 

that  my  orders  are  that  she  should  in  a  towering  passion,  though  oot- 

como  back  directly.    2fy  feelings  1  wardly  calm  enough,  "either  that 

do  the  people  in  Carlin^^tord  think  you've  been  drinking,  or  that  you 

me  an  idiot,  I  wonder?"  said  the  mean  to  be  impertinent — which  is 

Curate,  walking  up  and  down  to  re-  it?" 

lieve  his  mind.  "Me! — drinking,  sir?"  cried  the 
"I  don't  know,  sir,  I'm  sure,"  shopkeeper.  "If  I  had  been  one  as 
said  Elsworthy,  who  thought  some  was  given  that  way,  I  wouldn't  have 
answer  was  required  of  him.  To  tell  attended  to  your  interests  not  as  I 
the  truth,  Rojja's  uncle  felt  a  little  have  done.  There  ain't  another  man 
spiteful.  IIo  did  not  see  matters  in  Oarlingford  as  has  stood  up  for 
in  exactly  the  same  light  as  Mr.  his  clergyman  as  I  have;  and  as 
Wentworth  did.  At  the  bottom  of  for  little  Rosa,  sir,  Tnost  folks  as 
his  heart,  after  all,  lay  a  thrill  of  had  right  notions  would  have  in- 
awakened  ambition.  Kings  and  quired  into  that;  but  being  as  I 
princes  had  been  known  to  marry  trusted  in  you,  I  wasn't  the  one  to 
far  out  of  their  degree  for  the  sake  make  any  talk.  I've  said  to  every- 
of  a  beautiful  face;  and  why  a  Per-  body  as  has  asked  me  that  there 
petnal  Curate  should  be  so  much  wasn't  nothing  in  it  but  kindness, 
more  lofty  in  his  sentiments,  pu^^d  I  don't  say  as  I  hadn't  my  own 
and  irritated  the  ckrk  of  St.  thoughts — for  gentlemen  don't  go 
"  There  ain't  a  worm  but  wil^Bi  walking  up  Grange  Lane  with  a 
when  he's  trod  upon,"  said  Mr.  fls-  pretty  little  creature  like  that  all 
worthy  to  himself;  and  when  his  for, nothing;  but  instead  o'  making 
temper  was  roused,  he  became  imper-  anything  of  that,  or  leading  of  you 
tinent>,  according  to  the  manner  of  on,  or  putting  it  in  the  child's  head 
his  kind.  to  give  you  encouragement,  what 
Mr.  Wentworth  gave  him  a  quick  was  it  I  did  but  send  her  away  afore 
look,  struck  by  the  changed  tone,  but  you  came  home,  that  you  mightn't 
unable  to  make  out  whether  it  might  be  led  into  temptation !  And  in- 
not  be  stupidity.  "  You  understand  stead  of  feelin'  grateful,  you  say 
what  I  mean,  Elsworthy,"  he  said,  I've  been  drinking  I  It's  a  thing  as 
with  his  loftiest  air.  "  If  Rosa  does  I  scorn  to  answer,"  said  Mr.  Eb- 
not  return  instantly,  I  shall  be  seri-  worthy ;  "there  ain't  no  need  to  make 
ously  offended.  How  you  and  your  any  reply — all  Carlingford  knows 
friends  could  be  such  utter  idiots  as  me;  but  as  for  Rosa,  if  it  is  uoder- 
to  get  up  this  ridiculous  fiction,  I  stood  plain  between  us  that  it's  yoor 
can't  conceive ;  but  the  sooner  it's  wish,  1  ain't  the  man  to  Interfere," 
OTer  the  better.    I  ezpeot  to  see  oontioned  Boea's  giiardiaiif  wHh  a 
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smile  whioh  drove  the  Oarate  fran- 
tic; "bat  she  hadn't  got  no  father, 
poor  thing,  and  it's  my  bu8iness  to 
look  after  her;  and  HI  not  bring  her 
back,  Mr.  Wentworth,  unless  it's  un- 
derstood between  us  plain.'* 

Strong  language,  forcible  but  nn- 
clerical,  was  on  the  Curate's  lip?, 
and  it  was  only  with  an  effort  that 
he  restrained  himself.  **I^k  here, 
Elswortliy,"  he  said;  "it  will  be 
better  for  you  not  to  exasperate  me. 
You  um^erstand  perfectly  what  I 
mean.  I  repeat,  Rosa  must  come 
back,  and  that  instantly.  It  is  quite 
unnecessary  to  explain  to  you  why  I 
insist  uiH)n  this,  for  you  compre- 
hend it.  Pshaw  I  don't  let  us  have 
any  more  of  this  absurdity,"  he  ex- 
claimed, impatiently.  "No  more,  I 
tell  you.  Your  wife  is  not  such  a  fool. 
Let  anybody  who  inquires  about 
me  understand  that  I  have  come 
back,  and  am  quite  able  to  account 
for  nil  my  actions,"  said  the  Curste, 
shouldering  his  bag.  lie  was  iiist 
about  leaving  the  shop  when  Els- 
worthy  rushed  after  him  in  an  access 
of  alarm  and  rei)entance. 

"One  moment,  sir,"  cried  the 
shopkeeper ;  "  there  ain't  no  offence, 
Mr,  Wentworth?  I  am  sure  tljere 
wn't  nobody  in  Carlingford  as  means 
better,  or  would  do  as  much  for  his 
clergyman.  One  moment,  sir;  there 
was  one  thing  ns  I  forgot  to  men- 
tion. Mr.  Wodeliouse,  sir,  has  been 
took  bad.  There  whs  a  mcssafj^e  up 
a  couple  of  hours  ago  to  know  w^hen 
yon  was  expected  homo.  He's  had 
a  stroke,  and  they  don't  think  as 
he'll  get  over  it — l>eing  a  man  of  a 
full  'abit  of  body,"  said  Mr.  Elsworthy 
in  baste,  lest  the  Curate  hhould  break 
in  on  his  unfinished  speech,  "makes 
it  dangerous.  I've  had  my  fears  this 
long  time  past." 

"A  stroke,"  said  the  Curate — 
"  A  fit,  do  you  mean  ?  When,  and 
bow?  and,  good  heavens  I  to  think 
that  you  have  been  wasting  my  time 
with  rubbish,  and  knew  this !  "  Mr. 
Wentw<»rth  tossed  down  his  travel- 
ling-bag again,  and  wiped  his  fore- 
Lead  nervously.  lie  had  forgotten 
his  real  anxiety  in  the  irritntiou  of 
the  moment.  Now  it  returni^d  upon 
him  with  doable  force.     How  did 


it  come  on?"  he  asked,  *^and 
when?"  and  stood  waiting  for  the 
answer  with  a  world  of  otlier  ques- 
tions, which  he  could  not  put  to  Els- 
worthy, hanging  on  his  lips. 

"I  have  a  deal  of  respect  for 
that  family,  sir,"  said  Elsworthy; 
"  they've  had  troubles  as  few  folks 
in  Carlingford  know  of.  How 
close  they  have  kep'  thinjzs,  to  be 
sure  I — but  not  so  close  w<  them  that 
has  good  memories,  and  can  put 
two  and  two  together,  couldn't  call 
to  mind.  My  opinion,  sir,  if  you 
believe  me,"  said  the  clerk  of  St. 
R«>que's,  approaching  close  to  tlie 
Curate's  ear,  "  is,  that  it's  something 
concerning  the  son." 

"  The  son  1 "  said  Mr.  Wentworth, 
with  a  troubled  look.  Then,  attor 
a  pause,  he  added  quickly,  as  if  his 
exclamation  had  been  an  oversight, 
"What  son?  has  Mr.  Wodehouse  a 
son  ? " 

"To  think  as  they  should  have 
been  so  close  with  tlie  clergyman  1 " 
said  Elsworthy  innocently,  "though 
he  ain't  no  credit  that  tliey  should 
talk  of  him.  He's  been  gone  out 
o'  Carlingford  nigh  upon  twenty 
year;  but  he  ain't  de^id  for  all 
that;  and  I'm  told  as  he's  been 
seen  about  Grange  Lane  this  last 
s]>ring.  I  am  one  as  hears  all  the 
talk  that's  a-going  on,  being,  as  you 
might  say,  in  a  public  pitsition  of 
life.  Such  a  thing  mightn't  maybe 
come  to  your  etirs,  sir?"  he  con- 
tinued, looking  inquisitively  in  Mr. 
Wentworth's  face;  "but  wherever 
he  is,  you  may  be  sure  it's  some- 
thing about  him  as  has  brought  on 
this  attack  on  the  old  man.  It 
was  last  night  as  he  was  took  so 
bad,  and  a  cx)uple  of  hours  ago  a 
message  came  up.  Miss  Wodehouse 
(as  is  the  nicest  lady  in  Grange 
Lane,  and  a  great  friend  to  me)  had 
took  a  panic,  and  she  was  a-crying 
for  you,  the  man  said,  and  wouldn't 
take  no  denial.  If  I  had  known 
where  you  was  to  be  found,  I'd  have 
sent  word." 

"  Send  dow^n  my  bag  to  my 
house,"  said  the  Curate,  hastily  in- 
terrupting him.  **  GiHKl-night — 
don't  forget  what  I  said  about  the 
other  matter."  Mr.  WeDtworth  went 
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out  of  the  shop  with  a  disagreeable 
impression  that  Elsworthy  hud  been 
examining?  his  face  like  an  inqui- 
sitor, and  was  already  forming  con- 
clusions from  what  he  had  seen 
there.  IIo  wont  away  hurriedlj^, 
with  a  great  many  vague  fears  in 
his  mind.  Mr.  Wodehouse's  sudden 
illness  seemed  to  him  a  kind  of  re- 
petition and  echo  of  the  Squire's,  and 
in  the  troubled  and  uncertain  state 
of  his  thouLihta,  he  got  to  confusing 
them  together  in  the  centre  of  this 
whirl  of  unknown  disaster  and  per- 
plexity. Perhaps  even  thus  it  was 
not  all  bitterness  to  the  young  man 
to  feel  his  family  united  with  that 
of  Lucy  Wodehouse.  He  went 
down  Grange  Lane  in  the  summer 
darkness  under  the  faint  stars,  full 
of  anxiety  and  alann,  yet  not  with- 
out a  thrill  in  his  heart,  a  sweeter 
under-current  of  conscious  agita- 
tion in  the  knowledge  that  he  was 
hastening  to  her  presence.  Sadden 
breaks  in  his  thoughts  revealed  her, 
as  it"  behind  a  curtain,  rising  to  re- 
ceive him,  giving  him  her  hand, 
meeting  his  look  with  her  smile; 
so  that,  on  the  whole,  neither  Ger- 
ald's distress,  nor  Jack's  alarming 
call,  nor  his  father's  attack,  nor  Mr. 
Wodehouse's  illness,  nor  the  general 
atmosphere  of  vexation  and  trouble 
surrounding  his  way,  could  succeed 
in  making  the  young  man  totally 
wretche<l.  He  had  this  little  strong- 
hold of  his  own  to  retire  into.  The 
world  could  not  fall  to  pieces  so  long 
as  he  continued  with  eager  steps  to 
devour  the  road  which  led  to  Mr. 
Wi>dehonse's  garden-door. 

Before  he  had  reached  that  goal, 
however,  he  met  a  group  who  were 
evidently  returning  from  some  little 
dinner  in  Grange  Lane.  Mr.  Went- 
worth  took  off  his  hat  hastily  in  re- 
co^rnition  of  Mrs.  Morgan,  who  was 
walking  by  her  husband's  side,  with 
a  bright-coloured  hood  over  her  head 


instead  of  a  bonnet  The  Curate, 
who  was  a  man  of  taste,  could  not 
help  observing,  even  in  the  dark- 
ness, and  amid  all  his  preoccupa- 
tions, how  utterly  the  cherry-<5olonr^ 
ed  trimmings  of  her  head-dress  were 
out  of  accordance  with  the  serioas 
countenance  of  the  Rector's  wife, 
who  was  a  little  heated  with  her 
walk.  She  was  a  good  woman,  hot 
she  was  not  fair  to  look  upon;  and 
it  occurred  to  Mr.  Wentworth  to 
wonder  if  Lucy  were  to  wait  ten 
years  for  him,  would  the  youthfnl 
grace  dry  and  wither  ont  of  her  like 
this !  And  then  all  at  once  another 
idea  flashed  upon  his  mind,  without 
any  wish  of  his.  Like  the  nnbappj 
lover  in  the  ballad,  be  was  suddenly 
aware  of  a  temptation — 

^  Uow  there  looked  him  In  the  (bee 
An  angel  beautiful  and  bright. 
And  how  ho  knew  it  waa  a  Head.** 

**  Of  course  the  Rectory  will  go  to 
Frank."  He  could  not  tell  whyst 
that  moment  the  words  rang  into  his 
ear  with  such  a  penetrating  sound. 
That  he  hated  himself  for  being 
able  to  think  of  such  a  possibilitj 
made  no  difference.  It  came  dart- 
ing and  tingling  into  his  mind  like 
one  of  those  suggestions  of  blas- 
phemy which  the  devils  whispered 
in  Christian's  ear  as  he  went  through 
the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death. 
He  went  on  faster  than  ever  to 
escape  from  it,  scarcely  obser?ing 
that  Mrs.  Morgan,  instead  of  nro- 
ply  acknowledging  his  bow  as  she 
p&<%sed,  stopped  to  shake  hands  and 
to  say  how  glad  she  was  he  had 
come  back  again.  He  thought  of  it 
afterwards  with  wonder  and  a  strange 
gratituda  The  Rector's  wife  was 
not  like  the  conventional  type  of  a 
pitying  angel ;  and  even  bad  she 
been  so,  he  had  not  time  to  recog- 
nise her  at  tiiat  moment  as  he  went 
strnggling  with  his  demons  to  Mr. 
Wodehouse's  green  door. 


OHAPTEB  XXL 


"When  the  green  door  was  opened, 
Mr.  Wcntworth  saw  at  a  glance  that 
there  was  agitation  and  trouble  in 
the  house.    Lights  were  twhikllng 


irregularly  in  the  windows  here  and 
there,  but  Uio  family  apartment, 
the  cheerful  drawing- room,  which 
generally  threir  its  steady,  flbeer- 
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M  blaze  over  the  dark  pnrden,  shone 
bot  faintly  with  half-extingaisbed 
lights  and  Dndrawn  cnrtains.  It  was 
evident  at  a  glance  tliat  tlie  room 
waH  deserted,  and  its  uaiial  occn- 
pants  engajrod  elsewbore.  "Master's 
Twy  bad,  sir,''  said  the  servant,  wIh» 
opened  the  door;  "the  yonnp  ladies 
la  both  with  him,  and  a  hired  nurse 
eonie  In  besides.  The  doctor  don't, 
seem  to  have  no  groat  hojies,  but  it 
will  be  a  comfort  to  know  ns  you 
have  come  back.  INfiss  Wo<lehouse 
wanted  yon  very  had  an  hour  or 
two  ago,  for  they  thoupht  as  master 
was  reviving,  ami  conld  understand, 
ril  go  and  let  them  know  you  are 
here." 

**  Don't  distnrb  them,  unless  I 
can  l>e  of  use,"  said  Mr.  AVeutworth. 
The  ]ook  of  the  house,  and  the  at- 
mosphere of  distress  and  anxiety 
about  it,  chilled  him  suddenly.  His 
visions  and  hopes  seemed  guilty  and 
selfish  as  he  went  slowly  up  those 
ftmiliar  stei>s  and  into  the  house, 
over  which  the  shadow  of  death 
seemed  already  lying.  He  went  by 
Mmself  into  the  forsaken  drawing- 
room,  where  two  neglected  candles 
were  humine  feebly  in  a  corner,  and 
the  wi^tfol  sky  lot)king  in  as  if  to  ask 
why  the  domestic  temple  wns  thus 
left  <»i)en  and  uncarod  for.  After  the 
first  moment  he  went  hastily  to  tlie 
windows,  and  drew  down  the  blinds 
in  a  kiml  of  tender  impatience.  He 
conld  not  bear  that  anytlnng  in  the 
worM,  even  her  father's  danger, 
shonid  discompose  the  sweet,  good 
order  of  the  place  where  Lucy's 
imago  dwelt.  There  was  her  chair 
and  her  basket  of  work,  and  on  the 
Kttle  table  a  book  marked  with 
pencil  marks,  such  as  youthful  read- 
ers love  to  make  ;  and  by  degrees 
that  breath  of  Lucy  lingering  in  the 
silent  room  overcame  its  dreariness, 
and  the  painful  sense  of  <lesertion 
which  had  struck  him  at  lirst.  He 
hovered  about  that  corner  where  her 
UBoal  place  was,  feeling  in  his  heart 
that  Lucy  in  trouble  was  dearer, 
if  possible,  than  Lucy  in  happiness, 
and  hung  over  her  cljair,  witli  a 
mixture  of  reverence  and  tender- 
ness and  yearning  which  could 
never  be  expressed  in  words.  It 


was  the  divinest  phase  of  love  which 
was  in  his  mind  at  the  moment;  for 
he  w^as  not  thinking  of  himself,  but 
of  her,  and  of  how  he  could  snccour 
her,  and  comfort  and  interpose  his 
own  true  heart  and  life  between  her 
and  all  trouble.    It  was  at  this  mo- 
ment that  Lucy  herself  entered  the 
room ;  she  came  in  softly,  and  sur- 
prised him  in  tho  overflowing  of  his 
heart.    81ie  held  out  her  band  to 
him  as  usual,  and  smiled,  perhaps 
less  brightly,  but  that  of  course  arose 
from  the  circumstances  of  the  bouse; 
and  her  v(>ice  was  very  measured  and 
steady  when  she  sfjoke,  less  variable 
than  of  old.    What  was  it  she  said  ? 
Mr.  Wentworth   unconsciously  left 
the  neighbourhood  of  that  chair  over 
which  lie  ha<l  been  bending,  which, 
to  tell  the  truth,  lie  had  leaned  his 
head  uj)on,  *  loverlike,   and  perhaps 
even  kissed  for  her  sake,  five  min- 
utes betore,  and  grew  red  and  grew 
pale  with  a  strange  revulsion  and 
tumult  of  feeling.     He  could  not 
tell  what  the  difference   was,  or 
what  it  meant.    He  only  fi-lt  in  an 
instant,  with  a  s<.»nse  of  the  change 
tliat  c! tilled  him  to  the  heart,  as  if 
somehow  a  wall  of  ice  had  risen 
between  them.   He  could  see  her 
through  that  transparent  veil,  and 
hear  her  speak,    and  perceive  the 
smile  which  cast  no  warmth  of  re- 
flection on  him  ;  but  in  a  moment, 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  every- 
thing   in  heaven    and  earth  was 
changed.    Lucy  herself,  to  her  own 
consciousness,  trembled  and  falter- 
ed, and  felt  as  if  her  voice  and  her 
looks  must  betray  an  amount  of 
emotion  which  she  would  have  died 
rather  than  show;  but  then  Lucy 
had  rehearsed  this  scene  before,  and 
knew  all  she  intended  by  it;  where- 
as upon  the  CunUe,  in  his  little  flush 
and  overflow  of  tenderness,  it  fell 
like  a  8U<lden  earthquake,  rending 
his  fair  edifice  of  happiness  asunder, 
and  casting  him  out  into  unexpected 
darkness.     Sudden  ct»nfusion,  mor- 
tification, even   a  sense  of  injury 
and  bitterness,  came  swelling  over 
his  heart  as  he  hvt  a  chair  for  her  as 
far  away  as  possible  from  the  comer 
in  which  he  had  been  indulging  such 
vain  and  unwarrantable  dreams. 
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"  It  happened  yesterday,"  said 
Lucy  ;  "  we  liave  not  been  qoite  able 
to  discern  wlmt  was  tho  cuuse;  at 
least  /  have  not  been  able  to  find 
it  out.  The  clerks  of  the  office  say 
it  was  something;  about — but  that 
does  not  nialter,"  she  went  on,  with 
her  sweet  politeness:  *^yoQ  don't 
care  for  the  details.  I  sometimes 
fancy  Mary  knows  more  than  she 
tells  me,  an<l  I  think  you  are  in  her 
confidence,  Air.  Wentworth.  But  I 
am  not  pomg  to  a>k  you  any  ques- 
tions. TliO'  doctors  say  he  is  not 
sutiTerinK  so  much  as  ho  seems  to  be. 
It  is  terrible  to  see  him  lie  there  not 
knowing  any  of  us,"  said  Lucy,  with 
a  tremble  in  her  voice. 

*'  But  you  thought  him  better  some 
time  ago?"  said  the  Curate,  whose 
words  choked  him,  and  who  could 
not  endure  to  spt-ak. 

'*Yes,  about  six  o'clock,"  said 
Lucy,  *' he  tried  to  speak,  ,  and  put 
Mary  in  a  great  fright,  I  cannot 
tell  why.  Would  you  be  good 
enough,  Mr.  AVentworth,"  she  went 
on  hastily,  with  a  strange  mixture 
of  earne^stne^s  and  coldness;,  "  if  you 
know  of  anything  she  is  keeping 
secret,  to  bid  her  t«ll  me?  I  am 
able  to  bear  anything  there  may  be  to 
bear — surely  as  well  as  she  is,  who 
has  hatl  no  trouble,"  said  Lucy,  soft- 
ly ;  aud  for  a  moment  she  wavered  in 
her  fixed  composure,  and  the  wall  of 
ice  moved  as  if  it  might  fall. 

**Nor  yon?'*  said  the  Curate, 
bending  anxiously  forward  to  look 
into  her  eyes.  He  wa**  inexpressibly 
moved  and  agitated  by  the  inference, 
which  perha|)s  no  listener  less  in- 
teD&oly  concerned  would  have  drawn 
from  what  Lucy  said.  He  could  not 
bear  that  she  should  have  any  trouble 
which  he  might  not  do  something  to 
relieve  her  or. 

"  Oh,  no.  nor  I,"  said  Lucy, 
quickly,  ana  in  that  moment  the 
softening  of  tone  disappeared  en- 
tirely. "  Ma  IT  will  be  pleased  to 
see  you,  Mr.  Wentworth.  I  will  go 
aud  relieve  her  presently.  Papa  is 
a-ileep  just  now,  and  1  was  down- 
stairs giving  some  directions  when 
yon  came  in.  I  wanted  to  ask  yon 
to  look  after  that  poor  woman  at 
Na  10.    She  atill  Iceept  living  oo, 


and  I  have  not  been  able  to  see  her 
to-day.  She  misses  me  when  I  don't 
go,"  said  Lucy,  wiiii  a  very  little  un- 
oomicious  sigh.  Would  yon  see 
her,  please,  to- morrow,  if  yon  have 
tijne?" 

"  Yes,  certainly,"  said  the  Oarate ; 
and  then  there  was  a  pause.  "  Is 
there  nothing  bnt  this  that  yon  will 
let  me  do  for  yon  ? "  he  asked,  trust- 
ing to  his  looks  to  show  the  heart, 
which  at  this  moment  he  was  so 
much  tempted  to  disclose  to  her, 
but  dared  nor.  And  even  in  all  her 
trouble  Lucy  was  too  much  df  a 
woman  to  neglect  an  opportunity  so 
tempting. 

"Thank  you,"  she  said.  "Yes, 
there  are  those  poor  little  Bertranu 
I  was  to  have  seen  to-day — if  yon 
would  be  so  very  good  as  send  some 
one  to  them."  Lucy  lifted  her  eyes 
only  as  she  ended  this  little  speech. 
8hd  had  meant  it  cruelly,  to  be  sore, 
and  the  arrow  had  gone  home ;  bat 
when  she  met  the  look  that  was 
fixed  on  her  after  her  little  shaft 
was  tired,  Lucy^s  resolution  falter- 
ed. Ti)e  tears  came  rushing  to  her 
eyes  so  hot  and  rapid  that  she  could 
not  restrain  them.  Some  trouble 
of  her  own  gave  poignancy  to  that 
outbreak  of  filial  grief.  Papa  is 
so  very  ill  I  "  she  said,  with  a  sob, 
as  a  scalding  drop  fell  upon  her 
hand ;  gnd  then  got  up  suddenly, 
afraid  of  the  consequences.  But 
the  Curate,  mortified,  wonnded,  and 
disheartened  as  he  was,'  had  no  com- 
prehension either  of  the  bitterness 
or  the  relenting  that  was  in  Lucy's 
thoughts.  liosA  Elsworthy  did  not 
so  nmch  as  occur  to  him  in  all  his 
confused  wonderings.  He  went 
after  her  to  the  door,  too  nmcb  per- 
plexed and  distressed  to  be  indig- 
nant, as  his  first  impulse  was.  She 
turned  half  round,  with  a  tremulous 
little  inclination  of  her  head,  whieh 
was  all  the  good-night  she  oonld 
venture  on.  But  the  young  man 
was  too  much  disturbed  to  permit 
this. 

You  will  give  me  yonr  band, 
surely,"  he  said,  taking  it  and  hold- 
ing it  fast — a  hand  so  different  from 
tiiat  weak  woman's  hand  that  dang 
to  Gerald  without  toy  foro«  to  iiold 
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Wm,  in  Wentworth  Rectory.  Those 
reluctant  fingers,  so  firm  and  so  soft, 
which  8oorne<l  any  struggle  to  with- 
draw tliemselves,  bat  remained  pas- 
sire  in  his  with  a  more  effectual 
protest  still  against  his  grasp,  wrung 
the  very  heart  of  the  Perpetual 
Curate.  He  let  them  go  witli  a 
fligh  of  vexation  and  disappoint- 
ment. "  Since  that  is  all  I  can  do, 
I  will  do  it,"  he  said — "  that  or  any- 
thing else."  She  had  left  him  al- 
most oefore  the  words  wore  said ; 
and  it  was  in  a  very  disconsolate 
mood  that  he  tnrne<l  back  into  the 
deserted  drawing-room.  To  tell  the 
troth,  ho  forgot  everything  else  for 
the  moment,  asking  himself  what 
ic  could  mean;  and  walked  about, 
stambling  over  the  chair?,  feeling 
all  his  little  edifice  of  i)er!!onal 
oonsolation  falling  to  the  winds, 
and  not  caring  much  though  every- 
thing else  should  follow.  Ho  was 
in  this  slate  of  mind  when  Miss 
Wodehouse  came  to  hitn,  moving 
with  noiseless  steps,  as  everybody 
did  in  the  stricken  house. 

**0h,  Mr.  Wentworth,  I  am  so 
glad  you  have  come,"  said  that  mild 
woman,  holding  out  both  her  hands 
to  him.  She  was  too  much  agitated 
to  say  anything  more.  She  was  not 
equal  to  the  emergency,  or  any 
emergency,'  but  sank  down  on  a 
chair,  and  relieved  herself  by  tears, 
while  the  Curate  stood  anxiously  by, 
waiting  for  what  she  had  to  say  to 
him.  "My  father  is  very  ill,"  she 
said,  like  Lucy,  through  her  crying; 
**!  don't  know  what  good  anybody 
can  do ;  but  thank  God  you've  come 
home  —  now  I  shall  feel  I  have 
somelxKly  to  apply  to,  whatever 
happens,"  said  poor  Miss  Wode- 
bons^,  drying  the  eyes  that  were 
snffused  again  the  next  moment. 
Her  helpless  distress  did  not  over- 
whelm the  spectator,  like  Lucy's 
restrained  trouble,  but  that  was 
natural  enough. 

"Tell  me  about  it,"  said  Mr. 
Wentworth;  "the  cause  —  can  I 
guess  at  the  cause ;  it  is  something 
about  your  " 

"  Oh  hushl  don't  say  his  name," 
cried  Miss  Wodehouse.    "Yqs,  yes, 
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what  else  could  it  be?  Oh,  Mr. 
Wentworth,  will  you  close  the  door, 
please,  and  see  that  there's  no  one 
about  I  dare  not  speak  to  you  till 
I  am  sure  there's  no  one  listening; 
not  that  I  suspect  anybody  of  listen- 
ing," said  the  troubled  woman: 
"  but  one  never  knows.  I  am  afraid 
it  is  •all  my  fault,"  she  continued, 
getting  up  again  suddenly  to  see 
that  the  windows  wero  closed.  "  I 
ought  to  have  sent  him  away  in- 
stead of  putting  my  trouble  upon 
you ;  and  now  he  is  in  greater 
danger  than  ever.  Oh,  Mr.  Went- 
worth, I  meant  it  for  the  l)est ;  and 
now,  unless  you  can  help  us,  I  don't 
know  what  1  am  to  do." 

"I  cannot  help  you  unless  you 
tell  me  what  is  wrong,"  said  the 
Curate,  making  her  sit  down,  and 
drawing  a  chair  close  to  her.  He 
took  her  hand,  by  way  of  compel- 
ling hef  attention — a  fair,  sott  hand, 
too,  in  its  restless,  anxious  way.  He 
held  it  in  a  brotherly  grasp,  trying 
to  restore  her  to  coherence,  and  in- 
duce her  to  speak. 

"I  don't  know  enough  about 
business  to  tell  you,"  she  said.  "  He 
was  in  danger  when  I  threw  him 
upon  your  charity ;  and  oh,  Mr. 
Wentworth,  thank  you,  thauk  you 
a  thousand  times,  for  taking  him  in 
like  a  brother.  If  Lucy  only  knew ! 
But  I  doti't  feel  as  if  I  dared  to  tell 
her — and  yet  I  sometimes  think  1 
ought — for  your,  I  mean  for  all  our 
sakes.  Yes,  I  will  try  to  explain  it 
if  I  can — but  I  can't;  indeed  I  don't 
understand,"  cried  the  poor  lady  in 
despair.  **It  is  something  about  a 
bill — ^it  was  something  about  a  bill 
before ;  and  I  thought  I  could  soflen 
papa,  and  persuade  him  to  be  mer- 
ciful ;  but  it  has  all  turned  to  greater 
wretchedness  and  misery.  The  first 
one  was  paid,  you  know,  and  I 
thought  papa  might  relent; — but — 
don't  cast  us  off,  Mr.  Wentworth — 
don't  go  and  denounce  him ;  you 
might,  but  you  will  not.  It  would 
be  justice,  I  acknowledge,"  cried 
the  weeping  woman  ;  "  but  there  is 
something  higher  than  justice  even 
in  this  world.  You  are  younger 
than  I  am,  and  so  is  Lucy ;  but  yon 
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are  better  than  me,  you  yonog  peo- 
ple, and  you  must  be  more  merciful 
too.  I  liave  seen  you  going  among 
the  poor  people  and  among  the  sick, 
and  I  could  not  have  done  it;  and 
you  woL^t  forsake  me — oh,  Mr. 
Wentworth,  you  won't  forsake  me, 
when  you  know  that  my  trouble  is 
gi-eater  than  I  can  bear  I"  • 

"  I  will  not  forsake  you,"  said 
the  Curate;  **bDt  tell  me  what  it 
is.  I  have  been  summoned  to  Oar- 
lingford  by  my  brother,  and  I  am 
bewildered  and  disturbed  beyond 
what  I  can  tell  you  " 

"  By  your  brother  fiaid  Miss 
Wodehouse,  with  her  unfailing  in- 
stinct of  interest  in  other  people. 
"  I  hope  there  is  no  trouble  in  your 
own  family,  Mr.  Wentworth.  One 
gets  so  selfish  when  one  is  in  great 
distress.  I  hope  he  is  not  ill.  It 
sounds  as  if  there  was  comfort  in 
the  very  name  of  a  brothel,*'  said 
the  gentle  woman,  drying  her  tears, 

and  I  hope  it  is  so  with  you ;  but 
it  isn't  always  so.  I  hope  you 
will  find  he  is  better  when  you  get 
home,  I  am  very,  very  sorry  to 
hear  that  you  are  in  trouble  too." 

Mr.  Wentworth  got  up  from  his 
chair  with  a  sigh  of  impatience. 
"  Will  nobody  tell  me  wliat  is  the 
matter  ?"  he  said.  "  Mr.  Wodehoase 
is  ill,  and  there  is  some  mysterious 
cause  for  it;  and  you  are  miserable, 
and  there  is  a  cause  fi>r  that  too; 
and  I  am  to  do  something  to  set 
things  right  without  knowing  what 
is  wrong.  Will  you  not  tell  me? 
What  is  ii  ?    Has  your  " 

"  Ob,  Mr.  Wentworth,  don't  say 
anybody's  name — don't  speak  so 
loud.  There  may  be  a  servant  in 
the  staircase  or  something,"  cried 
Miss  Wodehouse.  **I  hear  some- 
body coming  now."  She  got  up  to 
listen,  her  sweet  old  face  growing 
while  with  panic,  and  went  a  few 
steps  towards  the  door,  and  then 
tottered  into  another  chair,  unable 
to  command  herself.  A  certain  sick 
thrill  of  apprehension  came  over 
tlie  Curate,  too,  as  he  hastened  for- 
ward, lie  could  not  tell  what  he 
wus  afraid  of,  or  whether  it  was 
oiily  the  ac<^,umulated  agitation  of 
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the  day  that  made  him  weak.  Some- 
body was  coming  up  the  stairs,  and 
towards  this  room,  with  a  footstep 
more  careless  than  those  stealthy 
steps  with  which  all  the  servants 
were  stealing  about  the  house. 
Whoever  he  was,  he  stopped  at  the 
door  a  moment,  and  then  looked 
cautiously  in.  When  he  saw  the 
figure  of  the  Curate  in  the  imperfect 
light,  be  withdrew  his  head  agiun 
as  if  deliberating  with  himself,  and 
then,  with  a  sudden  rush,  cafne  in, 
and  shut  the  door  after  him.  **  Con- 
found these  servant*,  they're  always 
prowling  about  the  house,"  said 
the  new-comer.  He  was  an  alarm- 
ing apparition  in  his  great  beard 
and  his  sbabbiness,  and  the  fugitive 
look  he  had.  "I  couldn't  help  it," 
he  broke  forth,  with  a  spontaneous 
burst  of  apology  and  self-defence, 

I  heard  he  was  ill,  and  I  couldn't 
keep  quiet.  How  is  he  f  You  don't 
mean  to  say  thaVs  my  fault.  Mol- 
ly, can't  you  speak  to  me  ?  How 
could  I  tell  I  should  find  you  and 
the  pafson  alone  here,  and  all  safe? 
I  might  have  been  risking  my — my 
— freedom — everything  I  care  for; 
but  when  I  heard  he  was  ill,  I 
couldn't  stay  quiet.  Is  he  dying? 
— what's  the  matter?  Molly,  can't 
you  ppeak  ?" 

**0h,  Mr.  Wentworth,  somebody 
will  see  him,"  cried  Miss  Wode- 
house, wringing  her  hands.  "Ob, 
Tom,  Tom,  how  could  you  do  it? 
Suppose  somebody  was  to  oome  in 
— John,  or  somebody.  If  yon  care 
for  your  own  life,  oh,  go  away,  go 
away  I'' 

"They  can't  touch  my  life,"  said 
the  stranger,  sullenly.  "I  daresay 
she  doesn't  know  that.  Nor  the 
parson  need  not  look  superior — there 
are  more  people  concerned  than  I; 
but  if  I've  risked  everythiug  to 
hear,  you  may  surely  tell  me  how 
the  old  man  is.'' 

"  If  it  was  love  that  brooght  yoo," 
said  poor  Miss  Wodehouse;  "bat 
oh,  Tom,  you  know  I  can't  believe 
that  He  is  very,  very  ill;  and  it 
is  you  that  have  done  it,"  cried  the 
mild  woman,  in  a  little  gush  of 
passion — "you  whom  he  has  for- 
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given  and  forgiyen  till  his  heart  is 
*8ick.  Qo  away.  I  tell  yon,  go  away 
from  the  hoase  that  yoo  have  shamed. 
Oh,  Mr.  Wentworth,  take  him  away," 
she  cried,  tarning  to  the  Curate  with 
clasped  hands — *'teU  him  to  hide 
— to  fly— or  he'll  he  token :  he  will 
not  be  forgiven  this  time;  and  if 
my  father — if  my  dear  father  dies 

 "     Bat  "^hcn  she  got  so  far 

her  agitation  interrupted  her.  She 
kept  her  eyes  npon  the  door  with  a 
wild  look  of  terror,  and  waved  her 
belpless  hands  to  warn  the  intruder 
away. 

'*lf  he  dies,  matters  will  be 
altered,"  said  the  stranger ;  "  you 
and  I  might  change  places  then,  for 
*that  matter.  Vin  going  away  from 
Oarlingford.  I  can't  stay  in  snch 
a  wretched  hole  any  longer.'  Ii*8 
gont  or  something?"  said  the  man, 
with  a  tone  of  nature  breiiking 
throogh  his  bravado — "  it's  not 
anything  that  has  happened?  Say 
so,  and  Fll  never  trouble  you 
more." 

**  Oh,  if  Lucy  were  to  see  him  I  " 
said  poor  Miss  Wodehonse,  The 
words  came  unawares  out  of  her 
heart  without  any  thought ;  but 
the  next  thing  of  which  she  was 
conscious  was  that  the  Perpetual 
Curate  had  laid  his  hand  on  the 
stranger's  arm,  nnd  was  leading  him 
reluctantly  away.  "I  will  tell  vou 
all  you  want  to  know,"  said  Mr. 
"Wentworth,  "but  not  here;"  and 
with  his  hand  upon  the  other's  arm, 
moved  him  somehow  with  an  irre- 
sistible command,  half  phy^cal, 
half  mental,  to  the  door.  Before 
Miss  Wodehonse  could  say  any- 
thing they  were  gone;  before  she 
could  venture  to  draw  that  long- 
sighing  breath  of  relief,  she  heard 
the  door  below  close,  and  the  re- 
treating footsteps  in  the  garden. 
But  the  sound,  thankful  thongh 
she  was,  moved  her  to  another  burst 
of  bitter  tears.  "  To  think  I  should 
have  to  tell  a  stranger  to  take  him 
away,"  she  sobbed  out  of  the  an- 
guish of  lier  heart;  and  sat  weep- 
ing over  him  with  a  relenting  that 
wrong  her  tender  spirit,  without 
power  to  move  till  the  servant  came 


up  with  alarmed  looks 'to  ask  if  any 
one  had  come  in  in  bis  absence. 
"Oh  no;  it  was  onlv  Mr.  Went- 
worth— and  a — gentleman  who 
came  to  fetch  him,"  said  Miss 
Wodehouse.  And  she  got  up, 
trembling  as  she  was,  and  told 
John  £e  had  better  shut  up  the 
house  and  go  to  bed.  "  For  I  hope 
papa  will  have  a  better  night,  and 
we  must  not  waste  our  strength," 
she  said,  with  a  kind  of  woeful 
smile,  which  was  a  wonder  to  John. 
Ho  said  Miss  Wodehouse  was  a 
tender-hearted  one,  to  be  sure,  when 
he  went  down  stairs ;  but  that  was  do 
very  novel  piece  of  information  to 
anybody  there. 

Meantime  the  Curate  went  down 
Grange  Lane  with  that  strange 
lodger  of  Mrs.  Had  win's,  who  had 
broken  thus  into  Miss  Wodehouse's 
solitude.  They  did  not  say  much 
to  each  other  as  they  went  sullenly  • 
side  by  side  down  the  silent  road; 
— for  the  stranger,  whose  feelings 
were  not  complicated  by  any  very 
lively  sense  of  gratitude,  looked 
upon  his  companion  as  a  kind  of 
jailor,  and  had  an  unspeakable 
grudge  against  the  man  who  exer- 
cised so  calm  an  ascendancy  over 
him;  though  to  be  sure  it  might 
have  been  difficult  to  resist  the 
moral  force  of  the  Curate  of  St. 
Koque's,  who  was  three  inches  tall- 
er than  himself,  and  had  the  un- 
broken vigour  of  youth  and  health 
to  back  him.  As  for  Mr.  Went- 
worth, he  went  on  without  speak- 
ing, with  a  bitterness  in  his  heart 
not  to  be  expressed.  His  own  per- 
sonal stronghold  of  hap[jiiness  and 
consolation  had  shattered  in  pieces 
in  that  evening's  interview;  and 
as  he  went  to  his  own  house  be 
asked  himself  what  he  should  find 
in  it!  This  wretched  man,  with 
whose  sins  he  had  been  hitherto 
but  partially  acquainted;  and  Jack, 
with  whom  the  other  had  heaven 
knew  what  horrible  connection. 
Should  he  find  a  den  of  thieves 
where  he  had  left  only  high  tboughtB 
and  lofty  intentions?  It  was  thus 
after  his  three  days'  absence,  that  be 
returned  borne. 
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There  is  a  time  for  everything,  that  half-desert  and  very  animportr 

it  has  been  said  ;  and  certainly  there  ant  corner,  of  the  world  became  as 

are  times  and  seasons  for  map-mak-  well  known  to  as  as  if  it  had  been 

ing.    There  are  times  when  the  geo-  an  English  connty.    The  same  thing 

graphical  world  stands  still ;  when  is  going  on  now  with  respect  to  the 

the  boundaries  of  States  show  no  seats  of  war  in  America;  and  al- 

change,  and  when  man*s  knowledge  though  chartography  cannot  afford 

of  the  configuration  of.  seas   and  to  be  very  minute  when  delineat- 

coiitinents  remains  just  as  it  was  in  ing  such  vast  spaces  as  those  in 

the  days  of  his  fathers:  so  that  the  America,  we  are  at  least  becoming 

atlas  upon  which  one  was  drilled  at  acquainted  with  the  leading  featores 

school  remains  good  for  topogra-  of  an  enormous  region  of  which 

phical  reference  to  the  end  of  life,  hitherto  we  have  been  content  to 

At  other  times,  the  map  of  last  remain  in  ignorance.     As  regards 

year   becomes   insufficient.     War,  the  details  of  a  country,  war  nng 

commerce,  and  the  spirit  of  adven-  questionably  acta  as  a  revelation; 

ture,  are  the  great  causes  which  and  iive  are  convinced  that  onr  fa- 

antiquate  existing  maps,  and  call  ihers  came  to  know  as  much  of 

for  new  ones.    And  the  greatest  of  Europe  during  the  twenty-five  yean 

these  is  war.   During  the  great  war  of  the  great  war  as  they  wonld 

which  rolled  over  Europe  from  1791  ever  have  done  in  a  century  of 

to  1815,  the  events  of  almost  every  stay-at-home   life  in  a  period  of 

year  called  for  new  maps.     The  peace. 

boundaries  of  States  fluttered  to  But  if  war  be  the  great,  as  it  cct- 
and  fro :  new  kingdoms  or  repub-  tainly  is  the  most  sudden,  disturber 
lies  appeared  and  disappeared :  old  of  maps — making  old  maps  pa» 
States  were  disrupted  and  trans-  away  and  new  ones  become  India- 
formed  :  statesmen  became  char  to-  pen  sable; — there  are  other  agents  of 
graphers;  and,  finally,  a  diplomatic  chartographic  change  of  far  more 
conclave  at  Vienna,  afler  much  interest,  and  of  superior  importance, 
wrangling,  issued  a  new  and  would-  to  the  lasting  welfare  of  mankind 
be  stereotype  edition  of  the  map  War  affects  political  boundaries, 
of  Europe,  which  lasted  quite  .  as  rather  than  our  knowledge  of  geo- 
long  as  could  have  been  expected,  graphical  configuration.  It  is  the 
Map-making  was  not  very  quick-  minute  details  of  a  country,  the 
handed  in  those  days.  It  could  not  leading  features  of  which  are  al- 
turn  out  new  maps  brought  up  ready  known  to  us,  that  a  war  calls 
to  the  latest  intelligence,  with  the  into  prominence, — details  which, 
rapidity  of  Wyld  or  Stanford ;  but  but  for  the  war,  we  should  not  caw 
still  it  laboured  away,  and  toiled  to  know.  It  neithet  reveals  the 
after  the  "Grand  Armies"  in  their  course  of  rivers,  nor  makes  us  ao- 
ever-shifting  field  of  operations,  quainted  with  new  coasts,  or  the 
Battles  have  no  respect  for  exist-  bearing  of  mountain-chains.  It  is 
ing  copyrights :  humble  villages  or  to  Commerce,  following  in  the  track 
streamlets,  unheard  of  before,  will  of  Adventure,  that  we  owe  the  true 
sometimes  connect  their  names  with  march  of  Discovery  and  the  spread 
events  decisive  of  the  fortunes  of  a  of  Civilisation  over  the  face  of  the 
continent,  and  thereafter  must  ap-  earlh,  which  constitutes  one  of  the 


endless  issues  of  maps  there  were  thoughtful  man. 
during  the  short  war  in  the  Crimea,      That  march  of  diaooyery — what 
until  every  hamlet  and  foot-road  in  is  it  but  a  gradual  revelation  to 


grandest  subjects  of  contempla  ion 
that  can  engage  the  attention  of  a 
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naD  of  the  aspect  and  character 
)f  the  planet  which  he  inhabits? 
[t  is  synonymous  with  the  growth 
it  Science;  it  also  rejoices  and 
nterosts  ns  like  a  revelation  of 
\xt.  As  the  panorama  of  earth  ex- 
ftands  before  us  from  age  to  age, 
Q  its  infinite  grandeur  and  beauty, 
re  feel  as  if  watching  the  comple- 
Eon  of  some  great  picture  divinely 
lerfect.  As  adventurous  explorers 
ail  over  the  fields  of  ocean,  round- 
ng  headlands,  or  steering  up  bays 
Ad  golfs,  discovering  new  islands 
.Dd  continents — or,  crossing  broad 
leserts  and  lofty  mountain-chains, 
ome  upon  regions  unknown  before, 
lit  by  bit  the  panorama  of  Nature 
tpproaches  completion,  —  the  con- 
aar  of  the  grand  whole  comes  out 
Deforo  us.  We  see  the  form  and 
Sfe  of  the  earth  displayed  in  its 
faried  aspects  of  scenery,  skies, 
dimates  —  in  its  diverse  peopk-s. 
iDimals,  vegetation :  a  beautitul 
creation,  inspiring  humility  as  well 
M  admiration,  and  proving  that  no 
human  dogma  of  science,  nor  any 
lingle  form  of  society  or  civilisa- 
tion, can  yet  express  or  include  the 
infinite  varieties  of  life  as  it  cornea 
from  God.  • 

Every  nation  when  it  first  begins 
to  speculate  on  geographical  mat- 
and  to  form, surmises  as  to  the 
oature  of  the  earth,  regards  the 
BTorld  as  a  vast  plain,  of  which  its 
)wn  country  is  the  centre.  And  the 
r^ons  which  lie  beyond  its  own 
inmediate  ken  appear  to  it  in  the 
>rismatic  hues  of  imagination,  and 
i>ecome  an  area  which  fancy  in- 
rtinctively  fills  with  the  mythical 
jdngs  and  Utopias  believed  in  by 
;be  nation.  Thus,  the  Greeks  of 
ffomer's  time,  whose  actual  know- 
ledge extended  no  further  than  the 
«hores  of  Egypt  and  Asia  Minor, 
Slled  the  outlying  regions  with 
*  hydras,  gorgons,  and  chimeras 
8ire;"  with  happy  isles  beyond  the 
western  ocean;  with  a  race  of  su- 
premely wise,  happy,  and  long-lived 
mortals  in  the  hyperborean  regions; 
with  isles  of  the  Sirens ;  with  Olym- 
pus itself,  the  abode  of  the  gods; 
and  with  the  Ely&ian  Fields,  a  ter- 


restrial paradise  for  departed  heroes. 
Encircling  the  world- plain  flows  the 
ocean,  from  which  the  sun  rises  and 
into  which  it  sets.  And  with  some 
nations,  as  the  Scandinavians  and 
Hindoos,  wliilo  their  own  country 
forms  the  centre,  with  the  abode  of 
the  gods  (Midgard  or  Meru)  form- 
ing the  higherit  point,  other  worlds 
separated  by  seas  were  supposed  to 
lie  around  in  concentric  circles — 
ideal  regions  which  embodied  the 
dreams  and  superstitions  of  the 
national  n)ind.  It  W£ls  an  age  of 
dreams,  when  poets  could  make  of 
the  earih  what  they  pleased;  peo- 
pling its  surface  with  their  fan- 
cies, girdling  it  with  ocean- rivers 
or  Jlammantia  mcdnia^  and  renting 
it  on  tlie  shoulders  of  a  giant  or 
the  back  of  an  elephant.  We  may 
jiass  over  that  period  as  too  ini- 
tiatory to  furnisli  a  point  of  con- 
trast. 

In  order  to  see  clearly  the  great 
change  that  has  gradually  taken 
place  in  our  knowledge  of  the  globe, 
and  the  successive  phases  of  that 
change,  we  must  go  back  to  a 
starting-point  upwards  of  two  thou- 
sand years  ago.  At  that  time  the 
only  maritime  peoples  that  had  yet 
arisen  were  the  EgyptiaiL*?,  and 
still  more  the  Phoenicians,  with 
their  offspring  at  Carthage.  The 
conquering  power  of  Rome,  carry- 
ing Discovery  in  the  track  of  the 
Legions,  into  inland  countries,  sup- 
plemented the  earlier  work  of  mari- 
time exploration,  and  completed 
the  geographical  knowledge  of  the 
Ancients,  such  as  it  is  represented 
in  our  maps  of  the  Orbis  Veterihtu 
Nbtus.  It  is  little  more  than  the 
Mediterranean  world  that  there 
appears  to  us.  The  basin  of  that 
great  inland  sea  forms  the  centre 
of  the  geographical  picture,  with 
Africa  merely  bordering  its  southern 
shores, — with  A^sia  represented  only 
by  its  south-western  quarter,  the 
countries  lying  south  of  a  line  drawn 
from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Indus, — 
and  with  Europe  depicted  to  the 
extent  of  about  one-half  its  area, 
south  of  a  line  drawn  from  the 
Forth  or  Tay  across  the  continent 
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by  the  Carpathian  mountaiDs  to  the 
Black  Sea.  Hardly  one-twelfth 
part  of  t!ie  land-surface  of  the  globe 
was  then  known  in  any  degree  to 
the  dominant  race  of  the  world. 
But  still,  the  era  of  discovery  had 
commenced :  the  spirit  of  com- 
mercial adventure  and  of  martial 
enterprise  had  begun  to  carry  men 
into  comparatively  distant  regions. 
Traversing  the  Mediterranean,  and 
sailing  boldly  into  the  stormy 
waters  of  the  Adantic,  the  Phoeni- 
cians had  skirted  the  western  coasts 
of  Spain  and  France,  had  landed  in 
the  south  of  Ireland,  and  had  dis- 
covered and  wo]:ked  the  tin  mines  of 
Cornwall.  How  far  they  had  sailed 
southwards  along  the  western  shores 
of  Africa,  and  whether  the  lost 
island  of  Atlantis  was  wholly  fable, 
or  was  a  legend  which  had  its  urigin 
in  an  accidental  and  momentary 
discovery  of  the  Azoree,  or  even  of 
the  American  continent,  it  is  im- 
^  possible  to  say.  It  seems  indubi- 
table, however,  despite  the  scep- 
ticism of  the  late  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis — 
that  the  navy  of  the  Pharaohs,  man- 
ned by  PhoBnicians,  once  circumna- 
vigated the  African  continent,  about 
600  B.  0.  Setting  out  from  the 
Bed  Sea,  they  reached  Egypt  again 
by  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  and  the 
Mediterranean  in  the  third  year, 
having  wintered  on  the  African 
coast,  where  they  sowed  and  gather- 
ed in  the  harvest  to  replenish  their 
stores.  The  fact  which  Herodotus 
records,  that  they  declared  that 
while  sailing  round  Lybia,  they  had 
the  sun  on  their  right  hand — a 
statement  of  which  he  cautiously 
remarks  that  it  *^does  not  appear 
credible" — stamps  the  narrative  as 
genuine;  for,  however  improbable 
such  a  statement  appeared  in  those 
days,  we  know  it  to  be  a  correct 
description  of  what  occurs  to  a  ship 
sailing  westwards  south  of  the 
equator.  JThe  conquests  of  Alexan- 
der greatly  expanded  the  geo- 
graphy of  the  Greeks,  extending 
their  knowledge  over  Persia,  Bac- 
tria,  and  the  north-western  dis- 
tricts of  India;  and  his  fieet  under 
Nearchus  skirted  the  Asiatic  coast 
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from  the  mouth  of  the  Indixs  to 
the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  however, 
to  suppose  that  all  the  ground  gone 
over  by  these  adventurous  expedi- 
tions became  thenceforth  known  af 
permanent  additions  to  geographical 
science.  «When  the  Phoenician  ad- 
miral of  Pharaoh  Necho  reported  hi» 
tale  of  circumnavigation  at  the  court 
of  Thebes  or  Mempljis,  it  would  be 
listened  to  as  a  strange  story  which 
could  have  no  result.  It  seems  to 
have  made  less  impression  on  men's 
minds  than  the  marvellous  tales  of 
the  Ethiopians  whose  heads  grew 
under  their  shouldex^  or  of  the 
wondrons  wisdom  and  longevity  of 
the  fabled  Hyperboreans.  Nations 
in  those  days  did  not  compare  Dotes 
together,  nor  add  their  separate  ex- 
periences to  the  common  stock  of 
knowledge.  Even  in  the  most 
advanced  country,  not  more  than 
a  few  scores  of  persons  were  in  ft 
position  to  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  general  geography,  or  had  any 
motive  to  attain  or  preserve  it 
Doubtless  there  were  maps  in  those 
times,  and  maps  must  have  malti- 
plied  after  Rome  became  an  empire. 
But  at  the  epoch  of  which  we  now 
speak — two  thousand  years  ago— if 
any  Roman,  Egyptian,  or  PhoBoiciaa 
had  attempted  to  gather  together 
the  common  stocl^  of  geographictl 
knowledge,  he  could  not  have  de- 
picted even  the  limited  secticm  of 
the  earth's  surface  which  is  present- 
ed in  the  Orbis  Veterihus  Notm; 
and  the  fabled  ocean-stream  of 
Homer  would  still  have  been  made 
to  wind  round  the  narrow  area 
which  seemed  to  him  all  the  habit- 
able globe. 

The  Roman  world  had  nearly  at* 
tained  its  full  limits  in  the  time  of 
Augustus :  and  we  have  to  wait  for 
seven  centuries  before  the  rise  of  ft 
new  Power  brought  with  it  a  farther 
expansion  of  geographical  know- 
ledge. The  Arabians,  who  sq  sud- 
denly extended  their  dominion  fnMn 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Indus,  became 
venturous  explorers  of  the  Eastern 
Seas,  sailed  round  the  peninsolas  of 
India  and  Siam,  and  traded  erea 
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with  the  far-distant  ports  of  China. 
They  also  carried  their  flag  sonth- 
w&rds  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Afri- 
OA,  but  the  uuinvitiog  nature  of  that 
coast,  where  not  even  a  germ  of  civil- 
iaotion  has  ever  taken  root,  rendered 
their  discoveries  in  that  quarter, 
whatever  they  may  have  been,  un- 
recorded in  history.  The  Arabians, 
•9  a  Mediterranean  p(fWer,  were 
oloeely  connected  with  the  States  of 
Europe,  and  their  discoveries  be- 
came additions  to  the  geographical 
knowleilge  of  the  Western  nations. 
Still  we  must  guard  against  the 
error  of  attributing  to  that  epoch  in 
any  degree  the  rapidity  of  trans- 
mifision  and  general  diffusion  of 
knowledge  which  characterise  the 
present  age.  If  a  new  country  were 
aiacovered  nowa'lays^  the  news 
wonhl  be  spread  over  Europe  and 
North  America  with  a  rapidity  of 
transmission  that  might  be  called 
instantaneous:  atid  it  would  not 
only  be  known  to  men  of  science, 
hot  every  school  atlas  would  forth- 
with represeht  the  new  found  land. 
It  was  far  otherwise  in  the  eighth 
ceotnry  of  our  era.  The  traders  of 
Eorope  were  wholly  cut  olf  from 
the  Eastern  Seas,  and  the  knowledge 
of  those  Arabian  voyages  was  pro- 
bably unknown,  as  it  would  be  un- 
eared  for,  until  several  centuries 
after.  In  truth,  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tory,  maritime  enterprise  and  dis- 
covery on  the  part  of  the  European 
nations  had  made  no  progress  in 
advance  of  what  had  been  accom- 

Kshed  more  than  a  thousand  years 
fore  by  the  Phcanicians.  Spain 
and  Portugal  were  still  in  their  in- 
linoy,  too  much  engaged,  on  land  in 
struggling  with  the  superior  power 
of  &e  Moors,  to  have  any  energies 
to  spare  for  the  sea.  While  the 
Arabians,  unknown  to  what  we 
may  call  the  European  public, 
were  carrying  maritime  discovery 
•U  along  the  southern  and  far 
up  the  eastern  shores  of  Asia;  the 
▼entnrons  Scandinavians,  equally 
unknown  to,  or  nnthought  ot  by, 
other  peoples,  traversed  the  north- 
ern waters  of  the  Atlantic,  discover- 


ing the  Faro  Islands,  Iceland,  and 
Greenland,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
tenth  century  discovered,  landed,  and 
even  settled  upon  the  northeastern 
shores  of  the  Now  World. 

The  New  World  was  thus  reached 
by  Europeans — not  driven  to  its 
shores  by  tempest,  but  sailing  in 
the  spirit  of  adventure — five  cen- 
turies before  Columbus  set  sail  from 
Spain.  How,  then,  was  it  that  the 
first  discovery  should  be  so  noise- 
less and  so  resultless,  while  the 
second  made  a  sensation  su^  as 
never  had  been  in  the  world  be- 
fore? The  answer  must  be,  chiefly 
because  the  Scandinavians  were 
less  advanced  in  kuowletlge  than 
the  Spaniards  were  five  centuiies 
afterwards,  and  saw  nothing  won- 
derful in  finding  land  where  they 
did.  Rovers  of  the  sea  by  taste 
and  by  profession^  they  must  sail 
somewhere,  and  it  seemed  to  them 
only  naturid  that  here  and  there 
they  should  come  upon  land.  Nor 
was  the  portion  of  the  American 
coast  which  they  discovered  so  in- 
viting as  to  create  for  it  any  en- 
thusiasm; for  although  they  called 
one  part  by  the  attractive  name  of 
"Vineland,'*  a  much  larger  portion 
was  bleak,  snow-clad,  or  stony, 
and  in  the  more  favoured  spots  the 
primeval  forests  came  down  to  the 
beach,  overshadowing  the  land  with 
verdurous  gloom.  The  world  was 
five  centuries  older  in  the  time  of 
Columbus,  which  makes  a  great 
difference.  Besides,  a  passion  and 
an  idea,  both  impelling  to  mari- 
time exploration,  had  then  Seized 
and  filleil  the  minds  of  men  in 
Europe — in  consequence  of  an  im- 
portant accession  of  geographical 
knowledge  ^hioh  we  have  still  to 
mention. 

The  Mongol  power,  which  rose 
into  sndden  greatness  under  Zen- 
gis  Khan  and  his  immediate  suc- 
cessors, spread  the  terror  of  its 
arms  right  athwart  the  Old  World 
from  the  frontiers  of  Gennany 
to  Pekio, — ^thus  forming  a  parallel 
zone  of  empire  lying  to  the  north  of 
the  Arabian,  bat  spreading  further 
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to  the  east  and  less  to  the  west  than 
the  empire  of  the  Caliphs.  Russia 
in  the  west,  Ghina  in  the  east,  full 
under  the  onset  of  ^those  barbarian 
horsemen  of  the  Asiatic  steppes; 
and  the  sack  of  Bagdad  on  the 
Tigris,  and  Delhi  on  the  Jumna, 
each  the  seat  of  a  great  empire, 
marked  the  southern  boundary  of 
their  conquests.  Had  the  Mongols 
been  a  civilised  Power,  one  conse- 
quence of  their  widely-extended 
dominion  would  have  been  to  bring 
the  East  and  the  West  together  in 
knowledge  of  each  other.  Europe 
would  have  a>me  to  know  not 
only  the  physical  and  geographical 
features  of  tlie  little  known  re- 
gion of  Central  Asia,  but  also  of 
the  countries  still  further  east.  But 
the  Mongols,  though  producing  one 
or  two  really  ^eat  men,  were  bar- 
barians, who  cared  nothing  for  the 
spread  of  knowledge,  and,  so  far  as 
they  tliemselves  were  concerned, 
the  world  of  the  West  would  have 
remained  as  limited  in  ethnic  and 
geofn*aphical  knowledge  as  before. 
It  seems  reserved  for  the  European 
race  alone  to  be  the  discoverers  and 
great  teachers  of  the  world:  it  is 
in  them  that  the  divine  thirst  for 
knowledge  is  most  deeply  felt,  and 
it  is  they  who  give  to  discoveries 
their  greatest  value  by  contribut- 
ing them  to  the  common  stock  of 
knowledge.  Now,  one  of  this 
curious  and  adventurous  race  did 
what  the  Mongols  would  never 
have  done,  and  proclaimed  to 
Europe  the  discoveries  which  had 
been  made  in  the  far  east  of 
Asia.  Starting  from  the  northern 
corner  of  the  Black  Sea,  crossing 
the  Caspian,  and  thence  marching 
over  the  vast  plains '  and  sterile 
mountain-ranges  of  Centra]  Asia, 
Marco  Polo,  the  Venetian,  followed 
the  Mongols  in  their  conquering 
track  into  Pekin;  and  in  him,  for 
the  first  time,  the  European  mind 
came  in  contact  with  an  empire,  a 
people,  and  a  civilisation  of  which 
It  had  never  dreamt,  but  whose 
greatness  did  not  fail  to  make  a 
profound     impression     upon  the 


imagination  of  the  West  If 
we  consider  that  the  Chinese  em- 
pire was  then  at  the  zenith  of  its 
prosperity,  and  that  though  it  h^ 
since  increased  in  population,  it 
has  diminished  in  all  that  makes 
the  moral,  social  and  pohtioal 
greatness  of  a  people,  we  shall  see 
that  the  Europe  of  the  thirteenth 
century  nf!ght  well  be  amazed  on 
suddenly  hearing  of  so  vast  an  em- 
pire and  so  extraordinary  a  people 
at  the  further  end  of  the  Asiatic  con- 
tinent— separated  from  them,  too^ 
by  so  many  thousand  miles  of  im- 
passable country  that  the  new  aod 
strange  empire  seemed  almost  as 
inaccessible  as  if  it  belonged  to  an- 
other world.  Marco  Polo  reach^ 
Pekin  in  the  latter  part  of  the  tbi^ 
teenth  century,  and  returned  by 
sea — coasting  the  shores  of  China, 
Siani,  and  India,  to  the  Persian  Golf 
— before  the  century  closed.  The 
tale  of  his  travels,*  and  especially  of 
the  wonderful  empire  of  Caibay, 
electrified  all  the  minds  that  were 
awake  in  that  somnolent  age  of 
Europe.  And  the  great  qnestioQ 
with  the  adventurous  spirits  and 
monarchs  was,  How  to  reach  that 
wonderful  empire  and  carry  on  com- 
merce with  its  fabulously  wealthy 
Court  and  people?  Across  Asia, 
as  Marco  Polo  had  gone,  no  mer- 
chant could  go.  The  distance  was 
enormous,  the  oountryyimpractica- 
ble,  and  all  the  way  beset  by  no- 
madic tribes  to  whom  the  plunder 
of  caravans  was  fair  spoil.  Nor  was 
it  easy  to  go  thither  seaward,  by 
the  route  which  the  Venetian  bad 
taken  on  his  way  back,  and  which 
had  been  fallowed  for  four  centuries 
by  the  Arab  traders.  Europe  bad 
been  fighting  the  Saracens  in  Syria 
and  in  Egypt;  and  now  the  Turks 
came  to  establish  themselves  in 
Constantinople,  with  a  power^ 
navy  on  the  Mediterranean :  so  thai 
if  Western  Europe  sighed  for  the 
riches  of  Cathay,  it  must  go  seek 
them  by  another  route  than  through 
Syria  or  Egypt.  Either  the  Afinoaa 
coast  must  be  navigated  far  soukb- 
ward  into  strange  latitudes,  in  the 
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lOpe  tliat  it  might  be  rounded,  and 
i  way  thus  found  to  India  and  the 
Sast ;  or  else  the  Indies  and  Cathay 
nuet  be  reached  by  saihng  due 
irestward  across  the  Atlantic. 

The  closing  years  of  the  fifteenth 
jentury  solved  these  questiuuH,  and 
naugurated  an  epoch  of  discovery 
ar  surpassing  any  which  the  world 
lad  witnessed,  or  could  possibly 
iritnesfl  again.  The  wildest  ima- 
jinations  of  men  were  outstripped 
>j  the  facts  then  accomphshed. 
knd  if  we  reflect  upon  the  ignor- 
mce,  inevitable  at  that  epoch,  which 
lot  only  hid  from  men's  minds  the 
tial  configuration  of  the  earth,  but 
jnveloped  tlie  unknown  outlying 
"egious  in  mystery  and  terrors,  we 
cannot  prize  too  highly  the  intollec- 
ual  daring,  and  the  moral  as  well  as 
)hysical  courage,  which  carried  the 
preat  navigators  of  those  days  into 
ind  thi'ough  tlieir  adventurous  car- 
»rs.  Men  who  knew  not  yet  one- 
lalf  of  tlie  globe  could  not  possibly 
;eU  how  strange  and  starthng  might 
}e  the  conditions  and  inhabitants  of 
h»  other  half  which  remained  un- 
explored. But  iliey  ventured,  and 
juoceeded.  The  httle  kingdom  of 
Portugal  took  the  start  of  all  Eu- 
x>pe  in  this  organised  career  of 
naritime  adventure.  Bent  upon 
inding  a  rout^  to  the  Indies,  Bar- 
Jiolomew  Diaz,  in  148G,  fii*st  car- 
ied  his  king's  flag  into  the  South 
yHcan  seas.  Passing  the  Cape  de 
?'erde  Islands,  the  furthest  point  of 
wevious  discovery,  Diaz  rounded 
ihe  western  shoulder  of  Africa,  and 
lailed  eastward  into  the  Bight  of  Be- 
un — which  doubtless  seemed  to  him 
li  first  to  offer  a  route  to  the  In- 
iiee ;  but,  finding  that  the  continent 
>iice  more  stretched  southwards,  he 
Mldly  crossed  the  Line,  and  con- 
inued  to  hug  the  unhealthy  and 
ininviting  coast  until  he  fairly 
leacbed  tiie  southern  extremity  of 
iie  African  continent  This  was 
ijf  limit;  he  did  not  pass  onward 
ind  find  the  route  for  which  he  had 
jeen  so  boldly  seeking.  But  if 
Diaz,  reluctantly  content  with  his 
ichievements,  recoiled   before  tlie 


perils  of  the  "  Cape  of  Storms,"  \ 
Vasco  di  Gama  completed  the  work 
so  ably  advanced  by  his  countrymen. 
No  longer  following  the  coast,  from 
Cape  Verde  he  st(;ered  straight  into 
the  open  sea  towards  'the  furthest 
point  reached  by  his  predecessor; 
and,  duubling  the  Capo,  sailed 
northward  again  along  the  eastern 
side  of  the  African  continent  till  he 
reached  the  northern  portion  already 
explored  by  the  Arabian  traders, 
and  thence  sailed  boldly  across  the 
open  ocean  eastward,  till  he  reached 
the  southern  part  of  the  Indian 
peninsula.  Africa,  so  long  the  con- 
tinent of  mystery,  was  now  in  its 
outlines  brought  witliin  the  ken  of 
human  knowledge.  A  great  triumph 
had  been  achieved;  a  continent 
stretching  far  south  of  the  equator 
had  been  circumnavigated;  a  road 
had  been  opened  for  commerce  with 
the  Indies,  and  European  trading 
settlements  soon  began  to  dot  the 
shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  But 
it  was  the  outline  only  of  Africa 
that  was  thus  revealed.  Except  a 
few  districts  on  its  Mediterranean 
borders,  the  vast  expanse  of  this 
most  uninviting  of  continents  re- 
mained as  unknown  as  it  was  in 
the  days  of  the  Plinraohs.  Its  ex- 
ploration has  been  left,  as  an  ardu- 
ous task  to  the  adventurous  travel- 
lers of  the  present  century. 

Before  the  African  Cape  was 
actually  doubled — in  the  few  years 
that  intervened  between  tJie  voyages 
of  Diaz  and  Vasco  di  Gama — an- 
other and  more  startling  discovery 
had  revealed  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion a  new  world.  Columbus  is 
tlie  greatest  of  all  names  in  tlie 
illustrious  annals  of  discovery.  It 
is  the  greatest,  not  only  for  what 
he  accomplished,  but  for  tlie  uitel- 
lectual  genius  which  inspired  liis  ef- 
forts, and  for  the  unwavering  faith 
and  unfaltering  moral  courage  with 
which  he  adhered  to  and  carried  out 
his  designs.  It  was  not  chance 
that  led  him  to  the  discovery  of 
America.  He  did  not  know,  indeed, 
that  ho  should  find  a  new  world — 
he  did  not  know  that  a  separate 
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continent  intervened  between  him  tains ;  singing-birds  came  on  board ; 
and  the  Indies  and  Cathay;  but  he  and  a  branch  of  a  tree  in  blossom, 
felt  assured  that  land  was  there,  in  and  a  thorny  shrub  with  berries  on 
the  waste  of  waters  beyond  the  it,  came  floating  on  the  waves,  and 
setting  sun,  and  that  he  could  testified  that  land  was  near.  The 
reach  it  by  saihng  round  the  world's  water,  too,  became  less  salt,  and 
side.  We  may  laugh  now  at  the  the  air  soft  and  fragrant.  At  length, 
terror  of  his  crews,  who  imagined  on  an  evening  ever  memor^le, 
they  were  saiUng  as  it  were  down-  when  the  sun  had  once  more  sunk 
hill  round  the  world,  and  should  beneath  the  waves,  as  CJolumbus 
never  be  able  to  sail  back;  but  it  took  his  station  on  the  poop,  and 
was  a  terror  not  confined  to  un-  his  eye  ranged  along  the  now  dark 
educated  men  in  the  year  of  grace  horizon,  suddenly  he  saw  a  light 
1492,  when  Christopher  Columbus  ghmmer  in  the  distance:  once  and 
set  sail  from  the  port  of  Palos,  and  again  it  reappeared  to  the  eyes 
boldly  steered  into  the  untraversed  of  Pedro  Gutierrez  and  others, 
wastes  of  the  "  sea  of  gloom^"  as  the  whom  he  summoned  to  confirm 
Arabs  were  accustomed  to  call  the  his  vision;  and  then,  though  dark- 
Atlantic.  Fine  weather,  the  winds,  ness  resumed  its  reign,  Colum- 
and  the  currents  of  the  great  deep,  bus  knew  that  the  long-wished-for 
singularly  favoured  his  first  voyage,  land  was  there,  and  that  it  was 
and  sped  him  on  his  course.    But  inhabited. 

his  crews  took  alarm  at  every  un-  Vast  and  altogether  unparalleled 
U3ual  occurrence ;  the  very  favours  as  were  the  discoveries  made  by  the 
of  nature  became  to  them  a  source  mariners  of  Portugal  and  Spain,  the 
of  disquiet.  But  their  Chief  was  rapidity  with  which  they  were  »c- 
equal  to  every  emergency.  When  complished  is  hardly  less  remark- 
his  crews,  seeing  the  wind  blow  able.|feThey  were  all  comprised  in 
constantly  from  the  east,  feared  that  half  the  lifetime  of  a  single  genera- 
it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  tion.  Dating  from*  1492,  thirty-fire 
sail  back  to  Spain,  Columbus  told  years  sufficed  to  circumnavigate 
them  that  he  would  find  another  Afiica ;  to  discover  the  new  world 
course  where  westerly  winds  pre-  of  America,  and  sail  all  round  it, 
vailed.  When  the  extraordinary  from  the  mouth  of  the  St  Lawrence 
"grassy  sea,"  the  far-spreading  fields  by  Cape  Horn  to  Lower  California; 
of  sea-weed  in  the  middle  of  the  to  open  two  routes  by  sea  to  the 
Atlantic,  was  reached,  and  the*  Indies,  and  finally  to  complete  the 
sailors  imagined  they  were  come  to  circunmavigation  of  the  globe, 
the  end  of  the  world  —  to  that  Before  the  fifteenth  oentory  bad 
morass  or  hquid  medley  of  the  closed,  Cabot,  .sailing  due  west 
elements  of  which  the  ancients  had  firom  the  English  Channel,  had 
reported,— Columbus  ordered  the  rediscovered  Northern  America, 
sounding-line  to  be  constantly  coasting  the  continent  from  New- 
used,  and  thus  convinced  his  crews  foundland  to  Chesapeake  Bay; 
that,  beneath  the  green  vegetable  Pinzon,  Amerigo  Vespued,  and 
covering,  the  waters  were  every-  Cabral,  crossing  the  Line,  had  ex- 
where  unfiEithomable.  Even  though  plored  Southern  America  as  far  as 
the  crews  at  length  lost  all  heart,  Brazil  Sohs.  in  1516,  carried  di»- 
and  loudly  demanded  to  turn  back,  oovery  to  tne  mouth  of  tiie  Jm 
some  of  the  more  unruly  con-  Plata;  and  then  Magellan,  whose 
spiring  to  take  his  life,  Colum-  name  ranks  second  only  to  that  of 
bus  managed  to  keep  them  to  his  Columbus — a  native  of  Portngal, 
purpose  till  he  reached  his  goaL  but  sailing  in  a  Spanish  ship— 
The  waters  became  less  deep — the  coasted  the  inhospitable  shores  of 
wind  became  changeable,  as  is  usual  Patagonia,  pushed  onward  throu^ 
in  the  vicinity  of  islands  and  moun-  the  rocky  straits  of  Tierra  del  Fuego, 
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and  found  before  him  the  vast  ex- 
panse of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

**He  was  the  first  that  erer  bunt 
Into  that  lonely  sea.'* 

And  steering  fearlessly  to  the  north- 
west, over  the  solitudes  of  that 
▼aste^t  of  oceans,  he  recrossed  the 
line,  and  arrived  amidst  the  islands 
oi  the  Asiatic  Archipelago.  Here 
ke  met  his  death  ;  but  under  his 
lieutenants,  who  proved  themselves 
worthy  of  such  a  chief,  his  ship  was 
■afely  carried  home— «aihng  from 
the  Sunda  Islands  straifrht  across  tile 
Indian  Ocean  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  thence  to  Spain.  lie  was 
the  first  to  circumnavigate  the  globe. 

Very  different  has  been  the  fate 
of  the  continents  thus  for  the  first 
time  discovered  or  circumnavigat- 
ed. Although  known  to  the  leading 
racses  of  mankind  fi-om  the  begi  - 
ning  of  history,  Africa  remained 
unsettled  and  unexplored,  save  on 
the  strip  of  land  that  borders  on 
the  Red  Sea,  and  the.plaii^  that  He 
along  the  southern  shores  of  the  Me- 
diterranean. Even  when  the  navies 
of  Europe,  following  in  tlie  wake 
of  Vasco  di  Gama,  began  to  wend 
their  way  along  its  shores,  no  one 
cared  to  explore  its  vast  interior, 
or  even  to  examine  minutely  its 
coasts.  All  that  they  cared  to  know 
of  it  was  how  to  get  round  it.  It 
remains  the  waste  place  of  the 
world  to  the  present  hour.  But  the 
moment  the  New  World  was  heard 
o^  Europe  was  astir  with  excite- 
ment, and  men  rushed  to  it  from 
all  quarters.  Columbus  believed 
that  he  had  reached  the  vicinity  of 
the  great  empires  of  Cathay  and 
(Xpango— names  synonymous  to 
the  ears  of  Europe  with  marvellous 
wealth.  He  fancied,  too,  that  up  in 
the  high  lands  of  the  interior  might 
still  be  &und  the  sitj  of  long-lost 
Paradise !  It  was  an  epoch  of  ex- 
traordinary enthusiasm  and  excite- 
ment Eldorados  were  in  all  men's 
thoughts,  before  ever  they  saw,  or 
(aacied  they  saw,  them  in  the 
newly-found  regions.  Religion  was 
not   wanting   to  impel  them  on- 


wards; for  in  those  times  the 
crusading  spirit  was  not  extinct, 
and  if  they  could  no  longer  rescue 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  they  could  at 
least  make  proselytes  of  the  heathen 
of  tlie  New  World.  To-  sprinkle  a 
people  with  water  in  tliose  days 
seemed  sufficient  to  make  a  nation 
of  Christians.  But  far  above  reli- 
gion, and  above  the  spirit  of  ad- 
venture, rose  the  passion  for  gold 
and  for  silver — with  which  metals 
the  New  World  teemed  abundantly, 
and  which  brought  as  great  misery 
and  ruin  upon  the  native  American 
world  as  if  some  curse  of  extermin- 
ation had  been  passed  on  it  from 
on*  high.  If  we  glory  in  the  genius 
and  gallantry  by  which  the  New 
World  was  discovered  and  explored 
and  conquered,  in  the  name  of  His 
Most  Christian  Majesty  of  Spain, 
there  is  assuredly  no  part  of  his- 
tory before  which  we  stand  so 
abashed  and  humiliated  as  before 
that  which  records  the  results  of 
European  intrusion  into  the  con- 
tinents of  America.  Before  the 
coming  of  the  Spaniards,  'we  see 
two  great  foyers  of  civilization  in 
the  New  World — one  in  Central 
America,  with  the  inferior  but  more 
warUke  Aztec  civilization  adjoin- 
ing it  on  *the  north;  the  other  in 
Peru,  gradually 'ex-tending  its  mild 
and  ameliorating  influence  over  all 
the  regions  around,  incorporat- 
ing tribe  after  tribe  of  barbarous 
population  under  its  well-ordered 
rule.*  In  a  few  generations  more, 
these  separate  seats  of  Ameri- 
can civilization,  gradually  extend- 
ing their  limit**,  would  have  come 
into  contact,  and  a  new  impulse 
Would  thereby  have  been  given  to 
their  development  Except  in  the 
matter  of  rehgion,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  those  native  civilizations  of 
America  fell  much  short  of  that 
which  prevailed  amongst  their  de- 
stroyers; and  as  regards  perfection 
of  administration,  and  the  material 
comforts  of  the  people,  there  was 
no  state  in  Europe  which  could  be 
compared  with  the  empire  of  the 
Incas.   But  in  less  than  forty  years 
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from  the  landing  of  Columbus  on 
the  mainland,  those  lights  were 
rudely  extinguished,  and  the  Ame- 
rican continent  relapsed  into  dark- 
ness. The  Spaniards  put  out  the 
eyes  of  the  New  World.  The  em- 
pires of  Peru  and  Mexico  fell, — 
their  civilization  disappeared  and 
was  forgotten, — the  very  races  of 
the  continent  have  almost  died  out 
beneath  the  cruelty  and  maladmin- 
istration of  their  conquerors.  We 
remember  reading  an  account  of  the 
discovery  of  an  ancient  Etrurian 
sepulchre,  wherein  a  figure  was  seen 
sitting  attired  in  the  strange  royalty 
of  a  remote  past ;  everything  was 
perfect  as  in  hfe;  but  no  sooner 
did  the  discoverers  too  rashly  enter, 
than  the  figure  and  throne  and 
stately  adjuncts  suddenly  crumbled 
into  dust, — leaving  absolutely  no- 
thing behind  by  which  a  conception 
of  the  strange  vision  could  be  pre- 
served. Even  so  fared  it  with  the 
old  royalties  and  civilisations  of 
America. 

We  need  not  prosecute  fiirther 
the  interesting  tale  of  discovery. 
We  need  not  follow  Juan  da 
Fuca  in  his  voyage  northwards 
along  the  CaUfomian  coast  to 
Vancouver  Island, — nor  Behring, 
in  his  explorations  in  the  North 
Pacific,  which  discovered  the  straits 
that  separate  Asia  from  America, 
— nor  Deschnew  and  others  who 
explored  the  Arctic  coast  of  Siberia 
from  the  east, — nor  Barentz  and 
Willoughby,  who  reached  Nova 
Zembla  from  the  west, — nor  Baffin 
and  Hudson,  who  explored  the 
Greenland  coast  and  the  icy  inlets 
of  North-western  America ;  nor 
need  we  describe  the  voyages  of 
Tasman,  La  Perouse,  and,  greatest 
of  them  all,  our  own  Cook,  amid  the 
countless  islands  and  vast  watery 
solitudes  of  the  Pacific.  The  work 
of  these  men  was  to  fill  in  import- 
ant details  of  the  c^reat  Cosmic  pic- 
ture. But  we  behold  in  them  the 
spirit  of  discovery  pure  and  simple, 
and  that  love  of  seeing  strange  lands, 
•which  in  other  helda  has  become 
more  prevalent  than  ever  in  recent 
times,  producing  the  noble  gallantry 
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and  self-sacrifice  of  Franklin  and 
the  other  explorers  of  the  Arctic 
regious.  In  our  own  time  we  see 
the  energies  of  discovery  chiefly 
directed  to  the  interior  of  the  Afri- 
can continent  From  the  north, 
across  the  stony  plateau  of  the 
rainless  Zahara — from  the  west,  up 
the  Niger — from  the  south,  over 
the  broad  hunting-plains  adjoining 
the  Cape  —  from  tlie  east,  up  the 
Zambesi  river  and  over  the  moun- 
'  tain-range  of  Zanzibar, — adventur- 
ous traveller!  have  penetrated  into 
tfie  swampy  but  luxuriant  interior. 
A  European  has  hoisted  his  sail  on 
Lake  Tchad,  in  the  heart  of  the 
continent.  By  his  discovery  of  the 
Victoria  Nvanza,  Captain  Speke  has 
associated  nis  name  with  the  great- 
est triumph  of  geographical  adven- 
ture in  our  age  ;  and  in  his  more  re- 
cent journey,  accompanied  by  Cap- 
tain Grant,  he  has  at  length  solved 
the  oldest  of  the  world's  mysteries, 
and  has  beheld  the  head-waters  of 
the  Nil^  issuing  from  their  lake- 
fountains  beneath  the  equator,  and 
within  the  shadow  of  the.  Lunar 
Mountains.  The  slow  but  steady 
progress  of  Russia  in  the  East 
is  bringing  into  view  the  zone 
of  Central  Asia — the  vast  steppes 
intersected  by  mountain-chains, 
which  were  the  cradle  of  the  bar- 
baric races  who  again  and  again 
have  overflowed  the  dominions  of 
civilisation, — aud  is  seating  a  Euro- 
pean Power  upon  the  eastern  shores 
of  Asia.  More  remarkable  still  is 
the  spread  of  our  own  British  race 
— peopling  the  North  American 
continent  to  the  shores  of  the  Pa- 
cific, conquering  India,  colonising 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and 
forming  settlements  along  the  coasts 
of  China  and  in  the  islands  of  the 
Eastern  Archipelago.  The  European 
race — the  audax  Japeti  genu* — now 
not  only  circumnavigates  the  globe 
as  an  ordinary  operation  of  com- 
merce, but,  spreading  its  settlements 
eastwards  and  westwards  at  onc^ 
the  offspring  of  England  are  actually 
meeting  from  the  opposite  side^  of 
the  globe,  and  exchange  their  greet- 
ings across  the  Pacific  seas.  The 
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mroeyings  and  expansion  of  the 
niitG  race  are  not  yet  over.  Sup- 
lanting  inferior  races,  they  will 
et  multiply  in  the  region^  of  the 
^acific  as  they  have  done  in  Ame- 
ica.  They  will  yet  overlay  the 
rhole  world,  as  other  and  inferior 
ribes  of  mankind  have  done  before 
bem.  What  the  world  will  be  then, 
1  those  latter  days,  it  surpasses 
(nagination  to  conceive.  But  al- 
•adywe  begin  to  see  the  approach 
if  a  time  when  everywhere  over 
he  fece  of  the  earth  there  will  be 
QteUigent  observers  of  Nature, 
nd  enlightened  worshippers  of  her 
)iYine  Maker. 

It  is  curious  to  mark  the  change 
D  the  aspect  of  the  earth's  surface 
rhich  has  been  gradually  produced 
>y  the  spread  of  the  civilized  races 
jf  mankind.  The  vast  forests  which 
looe  overspread  Europe  have  almost 
liaappeared,  —  over  an  immense 
irea  of  the  New  World,  especially 
Q  its  northern  half,  a  similar  clear- 
ince  of  the  "  forest  primeval "  has 
aken  place;  and  in  the  two  great 
tmpi re-regions  of  Asia,  India  and 
]3una,  extensive  districts  once 
OTercd  by  continuous  woods  have 
wen  denuded  of  tlieir  natural  co- 
'ering  and  given  to  the  sun.  The 
ereals — the  tiny  stalks  of  wheat 
ud  rice  and  maize — have  replaced 
he  giant  trunks  of  the  forest.  A 
XMrresponding  change  has  taken 
»lace  in  the  fauna  of  the  *  world. 
Phe  wild  animals  which  tenanted 
nth  undisputed  sway  the  woody 
oriace  of  the  earth,  have  been 
hmned  or  exterminated  by  the 
pread  of  later-come  man.  The 
«ar,  the  wolf,  the  buflalo,  lions, 
ilephant^,  tigers,  have  been  driven 
Q  fast-decreasing  mimbers  into  the 
rastc  comers  of  the  continents: 
ind  the  sheep,  the  ox,  and  the  horse 
lave  been  carried  along  with  civil- 
sed  man  in  his  wanderings  to  oc- 
sapy  in  more  useful  fashion  the 
^und  vacated  by  the  ferae.  All  the 
irild  animals  which  we  have  named, 
lod  many  more,  once  roamed  over  the 
breet-clad  surface  of  Europe,  at  a 
ime  when  man  had  already  appear- 
ed on  the  scene ;  yet  so  thoroughly, 


and  for  so  long  a  peiiod  have  some 
of  tha^e  wild  animals  been  exter- 
minated, and  the  country  been  ren- 
dered unsuitable  for  their  existence, 
thiat  it  seems  almost  incredible  that 
they  sliould  once  have  abounded  in 
our  continent.  Civilized  man  has 
revolutionised  the  original  fauna 
and  flora  of  the  earth.  Under  his 
transplanting  hand  the  domesti- 
cated animals  now  multiply  and 
cover  tlie  earth  in  regions  where 
originally  they  were  nnknown.  To 
Australia  especially  we  have  given 
a  fauna  entirely  new,  transported 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
world ;  and  we  are  even  importing 
the  singing  birds  of  our  northern 
woodlands  into  the  forests  of  the 
Antipodes.  The  world  as  it  existed 
before  man  appeared  on  the  scene, 
would  hartUy  recognise  itself  in  the 
strangely  altered  aspect  which  it 
now  presents.  Trees  and  plants, 
birds  and  beasts,  even  the  fishes  of 
the  river,  have  been  transported 
hither  and  thither  till  we  can  hard- 
ly tell  where  they  came  from  at 
first:  and  later  generations  in  some 
countries  will  come  to  regard  as 
aboriginal  a  fauna  and  flora  created 
in  that  locality  by  the  arbitrary 
agency  of  men  of  our  own  times. 
And  while  we  thus  spread  and  shift 
to  and  fro  the  living  occupants  of 
the  earth's  surface,  whether  animal 
or  vegetable,  we  at  the  same  time 
gather  together  specimens  of  them  . 
all,  from  the  most  distant  cortiers 
of  the  globe,  and  tend  and  presen'c 
them  as  a  study  for  the  wise,  and 
as  an  amusement  for  the  thought- 
less. Our  zoological  and  botanical 
gardens  exhibit,  in  a  few  acres  of 
ground,  an  epitome  of  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdoms  of  the 
world.  We  are  coming  to  know  the 
Earth  in  its  fulness:  and  physical 
science  already  aspires  in  many  of 
its  branches  to  the  character  of  uni- 
versality. 

Rightly  viewed,  it  is  still  only  an 
aspiration.  But  at  least  a  begin- 
ning has  been  made.  Humboldt, 
the  greatest  traveller  and  cosmo-  * 
grapher  of  our  times,  has  accom- 
plisned  more  than  any  man  in  the 
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great  work  of  displaying  as  a  con.-  yond  this  to  set  them  forth  in  a  map. 

nected  and  harmonious  whole   the  A  map  is  as  it  were  a  pictorial  algebra 

varied  aspects,    configuration,   and  of  knowledge.    In  the  present  day, 

physical  phenomena  of  the   globe,  the  greatest  triumph  of  science  is 

In  his  case  we  behold  that  rare  to  assume  a  popular  form,  and  to 

union  of  lofty  intellect   and  length  communicate  its  facts  in  the  mode 

of  days  which  is  essential  to  the  ac-  most  intelUgible  and  attractive  to 

complishment  of  great   results   in  the    general   public.    Not   only  in 

any  work  of  literature  which  deals  physical,  but  in  historical  science, 

with  either   physical  or  historical  and  in  many  other  departments  of 

science  as  a  whole.    In  his  *  Cosmos*  knowledge,  we  have  maps — in  which, 

and  other  works  he  has  laid   the  with  various  degrees  of  success,  the 

foundation,  and   made  a  noble' be-  accumulated  facts  are  set  forth  visi- 

ginning,  for  a  science  of  the  physi-  bly  in  little  space,  communicating,  iS 

cal  universe,  which  succeeding  ages  it  were  instantaneously,  knowledge, 

will    slowly  carry  forward.    What  which  otherwise  could  only  be  &t- 

is   dark    to  us,  will    be  plain  to  tained  by  the  perusal  of  a  hundred 

future    generations;  yet  will   their  volumes. 

relative  success  only  brin^  them  Looking  first  at  works  of  iixnple 
into  view  of  new  mysteries  and  geography,  w6  may  well  admire  the 
flaws  of  knowledge,  of  which  we  pedection  to  which  the  science  and' 
of  the  present,  day  hardly  dream,  art  of  map-making  has  attained. 
Karl  Ritter  is  the  other  illustrious  From  the  time  when  the  great  con- 
name  which  meets  us  in  this  de-  queror,  Sesostris,  recorded  the  jou> 
partment  of  science.  His  great  neyings  and  campaigns  of  his  victo- 
work  on  "  Geography  in  connection  rious  army  in  maps — of  which  be 
with  the  nature  and  history  of  gave  copies,  says  Eustathius,  not 
Mankind,"  entitles  him  to  be  call-  only  to  the  Egyptians,  but  to  the 
ed  tlie  creator  of  scientific  geogra-  Scythians  also,  to  their  great  «to- 
phy.  No  longer  limiting  the  rdle  nishment, — chartography  has  »d- 
of  Geography  to  the  gathering  of  vanced  slowly  from  age  to  age.  The 
isolated  facts,  and  to  presenting  first  attempt  to  determine  the  posi- 
topographical  descriptions,  without  tion  of  places  and  countries  w>8 
deducing  from  them  an  import,  he  by  means  of  climate,  as  represcntr 
aimed  at  exhibiting  everywhere  the  ed  by  the  animals  of  the  region ; 
natural  and  intimate  relation  which  the  hmits  of  the  torrid  zone,  for 
exists  between  the  earth  and  its  in-  example,  being  marked  by  the  de- 
habitants — making  of  Geography,  lineation  of  negroes,  and  aninuJ* 
in  gome  degree,  a  physiology  ol"  the  of  large  size,  like  the  elephant  and 
earth.  Thus  he  too,  like  Hum-  rhinoceros.  The  ancient  Egyptians 
boldt,  aspired  to  giVe  to  his  work  and  Babylonians,  however,  invented 
that  character  of  universality  which  a  method  of  determining  the  lati- 
is  becoming  the  feature  of  all  the  tudes  of  places  —in  other  words, 
greatest  scientific  works  of  our  age  their  distance  from  the  equator— 
— which  the  educated  public  of  all  by  observing  the  length  of  their 
countries  now  most  ardently  craves,  longest  and  shortest  days :  which 


pansion  of  knowledge   in   recent  suring  the  length  and  shortness  of 

times  renders  in  some  degree  at-  the    shadow,   compared  with  the 

tain  able.  .  height   of  the    gnomon.    In  the 

The  last  stage  of  knowledge  is  a  fourth  century  before    Christy  the 

map.    The  beat  way  to  clear  up  famous  school  of  Alexandria  g»^ 

one's  idea^  on  any  subject,  and  the  a   new    impetus    to  geographical 

only  way  by  which  they  can  be  gen-  science.    Timocharis  and  Aristillua 

epally  diffused,  is  to  reduce  them  to  (295  b.  o.)  estabhshed  the  position 

writing ;  but  it  is  a  vast  stride  be-  of  certain  stara^  according  to  their 
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ODgltade  and  latitude:  bj-and-by 
li^  calculations  were  transferred 

0  the  ecliptic :  and  finally,  by  an 
iftiy  transition,  Hipp  rchaa  deter- 
nined  tlie  different  points  of  the 
iartb  also  according  to  their  latitude 
ind  longitude,  and  thereby  gave  a. 
ioHd  basis  to  geography  by  uniting 
t  to  the  unchanging  data  of  astro- 
lomy.  Bnt  even  Ptolemy  the  geo- 
a»pber  (who  was  not  a  king  of 
Egypt,  as  many  fancy  him  to  have 
^u),  who  lived  in  the  second  cen- 
AU7  after  Christ,  though  he  no 
kmger  believed  that  the  earth  was 

1  plane,  still  adhered  to  the  notion 
that  it  was  the  centre  of  the  solar 
lystem,  and  that  the  sun  and  plan- 
ets circled  round  it — an  error  which 
iraa  not  challenged  till  tfje  day  of 
Gralileo.  Coming  down  to  less  dis- 
tiDt  times,  the  famous  chart  of  Mer- 
calor,  published  at  Cologne  in  15G9, 
lufSces  to  show  what  Tnighty  changes 
alike  in  our  knowledge  of  the 
earth  and  in  the  art  of  map-making 
have  been  accomplished  since  then, 
h  was  he — Gerard  Mercator — who 
first  demonstrated  in  his  edition  of 
Piolemy  the  errors  of  the  ancient 

nm  of  geography,  and  intro- 
d  the  modern  mode  of  "project- 
ing maps.  Modern  geography  dates 
from  his  time,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
honours  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
that  ho  was  a  patron  of  this  charto- 
Kraphic  reformer.  Coronelli  and 
k^riun  of  Basle  ably  followed  in 
his  steps ;  and  Sanson  in  France 
(geographer  to  the  King),  Blaeum  in 
Holland  (a  pupil  of  Tycho  Brahe), 
and  Buraeus  in  Sweden,  6till  further 
advanced  the  science  by  attending 
to  the  details  of  maps, — for  till 
their  time  I'.ttle  regard  was  paid  to 
the  exact  distance  between  one  place 
and  another.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  by  which 
time  the  greater  part  of  the  earth^s 
rarface  !iad  been  explored,  even  the 
externals  of  maps  became  less  biz- 
arre ;  and  although  mountain-chains 
were  still  represented  by  a  series  of 
isolated  cocktd  hat>«,  marine  mon- 
sters, dolphins,  and  flying- fish  are  no 
longer  seeA  disporting  tbems^elves 
among  the  islands  which  they  are 


large  enough  to  swallow.  At  length, 
towards  the  middle  of  last  contury, 
appeared  two  men — D'Anville  and 
Buscbing — who  may  be  styled  the 
creators  of  scientific  geography. 
D'Anville  consecrated  a  long  and 
tranquil  life  to  the  work  of  replacing  • 
the  erroneous  systems  of  former 
times  by  more  accurate  conceptions; 
and  his  vast  erudition  and  sound 
criticism  gained  for  him  the  appella- 
tion of  the  French  Ptolemy.  He 
reformed  mathematical  geography. 
Busching  devoted  himself  chiefiy  to 
historical  geography,  and  the  actual 
state  of  empires  and  nations.  He 
had  one  advantage  over  D'Anville, 
in  his  knowledge  of  modem  lan- 
guages— an  acquirement  absolutely 
indispensable  to  a  geographf  r  of  the 
highest  class.  Soon  afterwards,  our 
own  Arrowgmith  (the  first  of  the 
name)  distinguished  himself  by  the 
excellence  of  his  numerous  maps ; 
and  he  has  had  a  worthy  successor 
in  the  Arrowsmith  of  the  present 
day,  whose  works  would  have  en- 
titled him  to  a  still  higher  rank  if 
they  were  not  somewhat  disfigured 
owing  to  his  inadequate  knowledge 
of  foreign  languages. 

At  the  present  time,  Berghaus  of 
Potsdam,  Kiepert  of  Berlin,  and 
Stielet  of  Gotha,  ably  maintain  the 
reputation  of  G  rmnny  in  charto- 
graphic  science  ;  Bru^,  Lapie,  Da- 
four,  and  Maite-Brun  the  younger, 
with  less  originality,  support  the 
reputation  of  Franco.  The  Govern- 
ment maps  ot  France  are  admirable, 
but  all  those  which  are  the  result  of 
private  enterprise  are  very  indiffer- 
ent. In  our  own  country,  Mr.  A. 
Keith  Johnsfon  holds  a  most  dis- 
tinguished place,  and  is  a  worthy 
rival  of  the  most  eminent  cbarto- 
graphers  of  the  Continent.  His 
erudition  is  great,  and  could  only 
have  been  acquired  by  an  early 
concentration  of  his  abilities  upon 
the  work  which  was  to  be  the  la- 
bour and  honour  of  his  life.  A 
map,  we  have  said,  is  the  last  stage 
of  all  knowledge  :  and  this  single 
expression  implies  how  maob  toil 
and  talent  are  requisite  to  make  a 
good  chartographer.     Putting  oat 
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of    account   his   numerons   leaser  beauty  to  the  surface  delineated.  It 
works,  let  any  man  of  ordinary  was  a  happy  device  of  his  own,  we 
reflection    torn    over    the    pagea   believe,  to  colour  all  portions  of  the 
of  the  *  Royal  Atlas'  ♦   and    the  map  which  represent  water — ^lakee, 
*  Physical  Atlas,'!  and  he  will  not  fail  rivers,  seas,  and    their  names — in 
to  be  impressed  with  the  magnitude  bliie  :  a  system  which  at  once  in- 
of  the  labour,  and  the  scientific  and  .  creases   the   distinctness,  and  en- 
artistic  ability  requisite  to  their  con-  hances  the  pictorials  eflfect  of  mapa. 
8truction.    Not  hundreds  but  thou-  Necessity,  with  him,  has  been  the 
sands  of  volumes  and  charts  must  mother  of  many  ha^jpy  inventionj. 
have   been   carefully  studied    and  He  has  crowded  an  immense  nam- 
oompared  in  order  to  acquire  the  ber  of  names  of  places  into  his  raapfl^ 
immense  stock  of  knowledge  which  yet  has  ingeniously  escaped  confia- 
meets  the  eye  in  these   beautiful  sion,  and  produced  a  pleasing  effect^ 
maps.   A  good  map  is  at  once  book  by  employing  varieties  of  clear  type, 
and  picture:  and  Mr.  Keith  John-  by  which  the  relative  importance  of 
Bton's  maps  come  up  to  this  high  towns,  &c.,  is  shown  at  a  glance— 
standard  in  a  manner  which  leaves  aided  also  by  the  varying-  forms  of 
nothing  to  be  desired.    Instead  of  the  town-mark,  which    is  roaod, 
the  quaint  sights  which  used  to  meet  square,  or  otherwise,  according  to 
the   eyes   of  our  forefathers — in-  the  size  and  character  of  the  place 
stead  of  mountain-chains  represent-  represented. 

ed  by  cocked  hats  or  molehills —  The  *  Royal  Atlas'  represents  the 
towns  and  villages  by  church-like  simple  geography  of  the  globe,  and 
buildings,  each  covering  an  area  of  the  kingdoms  and  other  polili- 
50  or  60  miles — forests  represented  cal  areas  into  which  it  is  divided, 
by  trees  each  bigger  than  a  town —  The  *  Physical  Atlas  '  complete*  the 
rivers  all  running  in  straight  courses,  picture,  and  exhibits  the  varying 
marked  by  double  lines  like  roads,  configuration  of  the  earth's  surface, 
and  as  thick  at  the  source  as  at  the  and  the  general  phenomena  both 
mouth, — instead  of  these  things,  we  of  land  .  and  sea.  By  an  ingenioas 
have  now  a  mode  of  delineation  at  adaptation  of  lines  and  colours,  we 
once  scientifically  correct  and  artis-  behold  exhibited  in  clear  relief  the 
tically  beautiful.  It  is  a  diflScult  mountain-systems,  the  high  table- 
n^atter  to  increase  the  information  lands,  the  low-lying  plains,  the  grpat 
contained  in  a  map  without  produc-  river- basins,  the  difiurent  areas  of 
ing  confusion, — as  may  be  illustrated  volcanic  action,  and  the  portions  of 
by  the  "  confusion  worse  confound-  each  continent  which  are  drained 
ed"  into  which  the  French  topogra-  by  one  or  other  of  the  great  oceans, 
phical  engineers,  despite  their  great  The  world  of  waters  is  similarly 
experience,  fell  in  their  first  attempt  analysed.  The  ocean- currents,  the 
to  make  a  reduced  copy  of  the  gr^at  natural  highways  of  the  deep,  are 
trigonometrical  survey  of  France,  clearly  depicted — with  the  trade- 
But  owing  to  the  elaborate  thought  winds — the  equatorial  belt  of  the 
which  Mr.  Johnston  has  given  to  great  calm,  bordered  on  either  side 
ohartography,  combined  with  his  by  the  region  of  the  typhoons  and 
fine  taste,  the  very  additional  in-  other  tropical  hurrir^anea,  with  their 
formation  which  is  crowded  into  his  circling  courses  from  east  to  west, 
maps  is  so   presented  as  to  add  or  from  west  to  east,  according  aa 


*  *The  Royal  Atlas  of  Modern  Geography.'  In  a  Series  of  entirely  Original  and 
Authentic  Maps.  By  Alexander  Keith  Johnston,  F.R.S.R,  F.R.G.S.,  Author  of 
the  *  Physical  Atlas,"  &q.  With  a  complete  Index  of  easy  reference  to  each  Map, 
comprising  nearly  150.000  Places  contained  in  this  Atlas.  W.  Blackwood  A  Sons. 
Edinburgh  and  London. 

f  *  The  Physical  Atlas  of  Natural  Phenomena.'  By  Alexander  Keiih  Johoaton, 
F.U.aE.,  <kc,  Geographer  to  the  Queen  of  {Scotland.  W.  Blackwood  &  Sooa, 
EdiDburgh  and  London. 
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they  lie  to  the  Dorth  or  south  of  the 
Line.  Id  other  plates  we  find  the 
climate  of  the  earth  depicted:  one 
map  showing  ns,  by  the  isothermal 
lines,  the  amount  of  heat  and  cold 
which  pertains  to  each  part  of  the 
earth's  surface;  and  another,  the 
relative  amount  of  rain  which  falls 
in  different  parts  of  the  world,  as 
well  atf  the  rainless  districts.  Then 
abo  we  have  the  vegetable  produc- 
tioDs  of  each  country  shown  —  the 
region  of  the  cereals,  of  the  cotton- 
plant,  of  tobacco,  su^ar-cane,  palm- 
tree,  &c. ;  and  also  ue  distribution 
of  the  leading  species  of  the  animal 
kingdom.  Lastly,  we  have  a  map  of 
the  various  races  of  men ;  and  an- 
other, in  which  the  population  of 
the  globe  is  exhibited  in  accordance 
with  its  variods  forms  of  religion. 
Thus,  far  more  fully  than  we  can 
describe,  the  leading  phenomena  of 
thb  globe  are'  set  before  us  at  a 
glance — with  a  distinctness  that  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired,  and  with  a 
pictorial  efifect  that  hitherto  has  been 
onattained. 

M.  de  Plessis,  in  the  preface  to 
his  New  Geography,  printed  at  Am- 
Bterdam  in  1700,  makes  merry  at 
the  expense  of  the  errors  in  geo- 
graphy committed  by  public  meu. 
Among  others  he  tells  u^s  of  an 
Eoglish  ambassador  who  was  at  the 
Court  of  Qome  in  1343,  at  the  time 
when  M.  Bethaocourt,  a  Frenchman, 
discovered  the  Canaries,  then  called, 
in  memory  of  the  classic  legends, 
the  "  Fortunate  Islands and  Pope 
Clement  YI.  having  made  a  grant  of 
them  under  the  name  to  the  Count 
de  Clermont — a  prince  of  the  blood- 
royal  of  France  and  Spain  —  the 
English  ambassador,  thinking  there 
were  no  other  fortunate  islands  but 
those  of  Great  Britain,  left  Rome  in 
disgust,  and  hastened  to  acquaint 
Ilia  King  that  the  Pope  had  given 
away  his  dominions  I  lie  is  equally 
merry  at  the  expense  of  hb  own 
countrymen,  and  tells  ns  that  some 
of  them,  when  they  heard  of  a  war 
about  the  Pont  Euxiney  wondered 

Tou  xorv,  2  0 


that  one  or  other  of  the  contending 
parties  had  not  broken  it  down  — 
fancying  it  was  a  bridge.  OtberA, 
he  says,  when  they  heard  of  ibt* 
Morea,  took  it  to  be  the  country  of 
the  Moors ;  others,  again,  when  the 
talk  of  the  day  was  about  Genoa 
and  Lucca,  took  these  places  for  ricii 
Italian  ladies.  He  even  mentions 
some  others  who  wrote  of  ships  sail- 
ing from  the  Caspian  to  the  Euxine 
Sea,  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  fact 
that  these  seas  have  no  communica- 
tion with  one  another,  and  that 
there  is  a  chain  of  mountains  be- 
tween them  —  a  story  that  is  more 
than  equalled  in  later  times  by  a 
wiseacre  of  our  own  Government, 
who,  long  after  Bass  Strait  was  dis- 
covered (1798),  when  a  colonial 
officer  wrote  home  urging  the  neces- 
sity of  having  a  better  means  of 
communication  between  Australia 
and  Van  Diemen^s  Land,  replied  by 
asking,  "Why  not  build  a  bridge?" 
And  so  imperfect  was  the  charto- 
graphy  even  of  our  own  isles  a  few 
years  ago,  that  we  remember  the 
astonishment  produced  by  a  paper 
read  before  the  Royal  Society  of 
Scotland,  by  the  late  Mr.  Galbraitlt, 
in  which  that  accomplished  ma- 
thematician demonstrated  that  the 
charts  of  the  Firth  of  Clyde  were  ho 
erroneous  that  a  ship  which  steered 
according  to  them  would,  at  a  cer- 
tain part,  have  to  pass  over  dry  land  ! 
*'  Geography,'*  said  Burke,  •*  is  an 
earthly  subject,  but  a  heavenly 
study."  It  is  now  studied  so  widely, 
and  comparatively  so  well,  that  er- 
rors like  any  of  those  above  men- 
tioned are  out  of  date.  But  after 
all,  we  of  the  present  day  are  no 
exception  to  the  general  rule  that, 
in  science,  each  generation  laughs 
at  its  predecessor.  We  make  merry 
with  the  ancients,  and  even  with 
our  medieval  ancestors,  for  their 
systems  of  geography  and  bizirre 
beliefs;  but  terrestrial  science  stiii 
has  oddities,  if  not  monstrosities, 
enough  to  give  ample  verge  for  the 
ridicule  of  future  times. 
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CHAPTER  V. — IN  LONDON. 


Serkiko  one's  fortaDe  is  a  very 
gambling  sort  of  affair.  It  is  leav- 
ing 80  mach  to  chance — trusting  so 
implicitly  to  what  is  called  ^Mack/' 
that  it  makes  all  individual  exertion  a 
merely  secondary  process  —  a  kind 
of  "  auxiliary  screw  "  to  aid  the  gale 
of  Fortune.  It  was  pretty  much  in 
this  spirit  that  Tony  Butler  arrived 
in  London,  nor  did  the  aspect  of 
that  mighty  sea  of  humanity  serve 
to  increase  his  senee  of  self-reliance. 
It  was  not  merely  his  loneliness 
that  he  felt  in  that  great  crowd,  but 
it  was  his  utter  inutility— his  actual 
worthlessness  to  all  otherp.  If 
the  gamester's  sentiment,  to  try  his 
luck,  was  in  his  heart,  it  was  the 
spirit  of  a  very  poor  gambler,  who 
had  but  one  'Hhrow"  to  risk  on 
fortune;  and  thus  thinking  he  set 
out  for  Downing  Street. 

If  he  was  somewhat  disappoint- 
ed in  the  tumble-down  ruinous  old 
mass  of  building  which  held  the 
state  secrets  of  the  empire,  he  was 
not  the  less  awe-struck  as  he  found 
himself  at  the  threshold  where  the 
great  men  who  guide  empires  were 
accustomed  to  pass  in.  With  a  bold 
effort  he  swung  back  the  glass  door 
of  the  inner  hall  and  found  himself 
in  presence  of  a  very  well-whiskered, 
imposing-looking  man,  who,  seat- 
ed indolently  in  a  deep  arm-chair, 
was  busily  engaged  in  reading  the 
'Times.'  A  glance  over  the  top  of 
the  paper  was  sufficient  to  assure 
tliis  great  official  that  it  was  not 
necessary  to  interrupt  his  perusal 
ot  the  news  on  the  stranger's  ac- 
count, and  so  he  read  on  undis- 
turbed. 

"I  have  a  letter  here  for  Sir 
Uarry  Eiphiostone,"  began  Tony ; 
"  can  I  deliver  it  to  him  ?" 

"You  can  leave  it  in  that  rack 
yonder,"  Euid  the  other,  pointing  to  a 
^lass-case  attached  to  the  wall. 


**  But  I  wish  to  give  it  myself  — 
with  my  own  hand.'* 

"  Sir  Harry  comes  down  to  the 
office  at  five,  and,  if  your  name  is 
down  for  an  andience,  will  Ece  yoa 
after  six." 

**Andif  it  is  not  down?" 

"He  won't  see  you,  that's  all." 
There  was  an  impatience  about  the 
last  words  that  implied  he  had  lost  his 
place  in  the  newspaper,  and  wished  to 
be  rid  of  his  interrogator. 

And  if  I  leave  my  letter  here, 
when  shall  I  call  for  the  answer?" 
asked  Tony,  diffidently. 

Any  time  from  this  to  this  daj 
six  weeks,"  said  the  other,  with  a 
wave  of  the  band  to  imply  the  audi- 
ence was  ended. 

"  What  if  I  were  to  try  his  private 
residence  ?"  said  Tony. 

"  Eighty-one  Park  Lane, "  said 
the  other  aloud,  while  he  mumbled 
over  to  himself  the  last  Hoe  be  had 
read,  to  recall  his  thoughts  to  the 
passage. 

^  You  advise  me  then  to  go 
there  ?" 

^  Always  cutting  down,  always 
slicing  off  something  I"  muttered 
the  other,  with  his  eyes  on  the 
paper.  "  *  For  the  port-collector  of 
Hallihololulo  three  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds.  Mr.  Scrodge  moved 
as  amendment  that  the  vote  be  re- 
duced by  the  sum  of  seventy-four 
pounds  eighteen  and  sevenpence, 
being  the  amount  of  the  collec- 
tor's salary  for  the  period  of  his 
absence  from  his  post  during  the 
prevalence  of  the  yellow  fever  on 
the  coast.  The  honourable  member 
knew  a  gentleman,  whose  name  be 
was  unwilling  to  mention  publicly, 
but  would  have  much  pleasure  in 
communicating  confidentially  to  any 
honourable  gentleman  at  either  side 
of  the  Uouse,  who  had  passed  several 
days  at  Haccamana,  and  never  was 
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attacked  by  any  form  of  yellow 
fever.*  That  was  a  home,  throat, 
eh?"  cried  the  reader,  addressing 
Tooy.  "  Not  such  ao  easy  thiog 
to  answer  old  Scrndge  there?" 

Vm  a  poor  opinion  on  soch  mat- 
ters," said  Tony,  with  hamility ; 
**  bnt  pray  tell  me,  if  I  were  to  call 
at  Park  Lane  " 

The  remainder  of  bis  question 
was  interrupted  by  the  sudden  start 
to  bis  legs  of  the  austere  porter,  as 
an  effeminate* looking  young  man, 
witb  bis  hat  set  on  one  side,  and  a 
glass  to  his  eye,  swung  wide  the  door, 
and  walked  up  to  the  letter-rack. 

"  Only  these,  Willis?'*  said  he,  tak- 
iog  some  half-dozen  letters  of  vari- 
ous sizes. 

"And  this,  sir,"  said  the 'porter, 
handing  him  Tony's  letter ;  "  but 
the  young  man  thinks  he'd  like  to 
have  it  back ;  "  while  he  added,  in 
a  low  but  very  signlQcaot  tone  — 
**He'8  going  to  Park  Lane  with  it 
himself." 

The  young  gentleman  turned 
round  at  this,  and  took  a  very 
leisurely  survey  of  the  man  who 
contemplated  a  step  of  such  rare 
audacity. 

•*  He's  from  Ireland,  Mr.  Damer/' 
whispered  the  porter,  with  a  balf- 
kindly  impulse  to  make  an  apology 
for  such  Ignorance. 

Mr.  Darner  smiled  faintly,  and 
gave  a  little  nod,  as  though  to  sny 
that  the  explanation  was  sufficient; 
and  again  turned  towards  Tony. 

*•  I  take  it  that  you  know  Sir 
Harry  Elphinstone  ?"  asked  he. 

"  I  never  ?aw  him ;  but  ho  knew 
my  fiather  very  well,  and  he'll  re- 
member my  name." 

"Knew  your  father!  and  in  what 
capacity,  may  I  ask  ?" 

**!n  what  capacity!"  repeated 
Tony,  almost  fiercely. 

"Yes;  I  mean,  as  what— on  what 
relations  did  they  stand  to  each 
other?" 

"As  Fchool-fellows  at  Westmin- 
ster, where  he  fagged  to  my  father ;  in 
the  Grenadier  Guards  afterwards, 
where  they  served  together ;  and, 
last  of  all,  as  correspondents,  which 
they  were  for  many  years." 


"Ah,  yes,"  sighed  the  other,  as 
though  he  had  read  the  whole  story, 
and  a  very  painful  story  too,  of 
change  of  fortune  and  ruined  con- 
dition. "  Bnt  still,"  continued  he, 
*^  I'd  scarcely  advise  your  going 
to  Park  Lane.  He  don't  like  it. 
None  of  them  like  it" 

"Don't  they?"  said  Tony,  not 
even  vaguely  guessing  at  whose 
prejudices  he  was  hinting,  but  feel- 
ing bound  to  say  something. 

*-No,  they  don't,"  rejoined  Mr. 
Damer,  in  a  half-confidential  way. 
^*  There  is  such  a  deal  of  it — fellows 
who  were  in  the  same  *  eleven  *  at 
Oxford,  or  widows  of  tutors,  or 
parties  who  wrote  books — I  think 
they  are  the  worst,  but  all  are 
bore?,  immense  bores!  You  want 
to  get  something,  ^don't  you  ?" 

Tony  smiled,  as  much  at  the  oddity 
of  the  question,  as  in  acquiescence. 

**  I  ask,"  said'  the  other,  "  because 
you'll  have  to  come  to  me;  Fm 
private  secretary,  and  I  give  away 
nearly  all  the  office  patronage. 
Come  up-stairs ; "  and  with  this  be 
led  the  way  up  a  very  dirty  stair- 
case to  a  still  dirtier  corridor,  off 
which  a  variety  of  offices  opened, 
the  open  doors  of  which  displayed 
the  officials  in  all  forms  and  atti- 
tudes of  idleness — some  asleep,  some 
reading  newspapers,  some  at  lunch- 
eon—  and  two  were  sparring  with 
boxing-gloves. 

"  Sir  Harry  writes  the  whole  night 
through,"  said  Mr.  Damer,  "  that's 
the  reason  these  fellows  have  their 
own  time  of  it  now ;"  and  with  this 
bit  of  apology  he  ushered  Tony  into 
a  small  but  comfortably-furnished 
room,  with  a  great  coal-fire  in  the 
grate,  though  the  day  was  a  sultry 
one  in  autumn. 

Mr.  Skeffington  Damer*s  first  care 
was  to  present  himself  before  a  look- 
ing-glass, and  arrange  his  hair,  his 
whiskers,  and  his  cravat ;  having  done 
which  he  told  Tony  to  be  seated, 
and  threw  himself  into  a  most  com- 
fortably padded  arm-chair,  with  a 
writing-desk  appended  to  one  side 
of  it. 

**  1  may  as  well  open  your  letter. 
It's  not  marked  private,  eh?" 
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Not  marked  private "  said  Tony,  said  Todj,  smiling  at  the  impetnooB 
bat ,  its  contents  are  strictly  con-  incoherence  of  the  other's  talk, 
fidential."  '^Ju^  hold  np  this  newspaper— so 
"  But  it  will  be  in  the  waste-  — not  so  high— there.   Don't  move ; 
paper   basket  to-morrow  morning,  a  very  little  to  the  right"   So  sty- 
tor  all  that,"  said  Pamer,  with  a  ing  Mr.  Darner  took  three  sofa- 
pitying  compassion  for  the  other's  cnshions,  and  placed  them  in  a  line 
u)noceDce.   '*What  is  it  yon  are  on  the  floor;  and  then,  taking  off 
looking  for — what  sort  of  thing?"  his  coat  and  waistcoat,  retired  to  a 
scarcely  know,   because  I'm  distant  comer  of  the  room.  **Be 
fit  for  so  little ;  they  tell  me  the  steady,  now ;  don't  move,"  cried  he ; 
colonies,  Australia  or  New  Zea-  and  then,  with  a  brisk  run,  he  dash- 
land,  are  the  places  for  fellows  like  ed  forward  and  leaped  head-fore- 
me.^'  most  through  the  extended  news- 
Don't  believe  a  word  of  it/'  paper,  but  with  so  vigorous  a  spriug 
cried  Darner,    energetically.  as  to  alight  on  the  floor  a  consider* 
man  with  any  *go'  in  him  can  do  able  distance  in  advance  of  the 
fifty  thousand  times  better  at  home,  cushioqs,  so  that  he  arose  with  a 
You  go  some  thousand  miles  away  bump  on  his  forehead,  imd  his  nose 

—  for  what?  to  crush  quartz  or  bleeding. 

hammer  limestone,  or  pump  water,  Admirably    done!  splendidly 

or  carry  mud  in  baskets,  at  a  dollar,  done  I ''  cried  Tony,  anxious  to  cover 

two  dollars,  five  dollars,  if  you  like,  the  disaster  by  a  well-timed  ap- 

a-day,  in  a  country  where  Dillon,  plause. 

one  of  our  fellows  that's  under-secre-  I  never  got  so  moch  as  a  scratch 

tary  there,  writes  me  word  he  paid  before,''  said  Darner,  as  he  prooeed- 

thirty  shillings  for  a  pot  of  x  ar-  ed  to  sponge  his  face.     I've  done  the 

mouth  bloaters.    It's  a  rank  hum-  clock  and  the  coach-window  at  the 

bug  all  that  about  the  colonies —  Adelphi,  and  they  all  thought  it  was 

take  my  word  for  it  I"  Salter.   I  could  have  five  pounds 

**  But  what  is  there  to  be  done  at  a-night  and  a  free  benefit    Is  it 

home,  at  least  for  one  like  me?"  growing  black  around  the  eye t  I 

"  Scores  of  things :  go  on  the  hope  it's  not  growing  black  around 

Exchange — go  in  for  a  rise,  go  in  the  eye?" 

for  a  falL   Take  Peruvian  Twelves  "  Let  me  bathe  it  for  yoo.   By  the 

—  they're  splendid  —  or  Montezu-  way,  have  you  any  one  here  could 
man  mining  scrip.  I  did  a  little  in  manage  to  get  yon  a  little  newly- 
Guatemalas  hist  week,  and  I  expect  baked  dough  ?  That's  die  boxer'b 
a  capital  return  by  next  settling-  remedy  for  a  bruise.  If  I  knew 
day.  if  you  think  all  this  too  where  to  go,  I'd  fetch  it  mvaelt" 
gambling,  get  named  Director  of  a  Damer  looked  up  from  his  bath- 
company.  There's  the  patent  phos-  ing  proceedings,  and  stared  at  the 
phorus  blacking,  will  give  fifty  good-natured  r^idinees  of  one  so 
pounds  for  a  respectable  chairman ;  willing  to  oblige  as  not  to  think  d 
or  write  a  novel,  that's  the  easiest  the  ridicule  that  might  attach  to  his 
thing  in  life,  and  pays  wonderfully, —  kindness.  My  servant  will  go  for 
Herd  and  Dashen  give  a  thousand  it,"  said  he;  ^' just  pull  that  bell,  wUl 
down,  and  double  the  money  for  you,  and. I'll  send  him.  Is  not  it 
each  edition;  and  it's  a  fellow's  strange  how  I  could  have  done  this?'' 
own  fault  if  it  ain't  a  success,  continued  he,  still  bent  on  explain- 
Then  there's  patait  medicine  and  ing  away  his  failure ;  what  a  nose 
scene-painting  —  an^  one  can  paint  I  shall  have  to-morrow  I  £h,  what's 
a  scene,  all  done  with  a  great  brush  that?   It's  Sir  Harry's  bell  ringing 

—  this  fashion ;  and  you  get  up  to  away  furiously  I  Was  there  ever  the 
fifteeen,  ay,  twenty  pounds  a-week.  like  of  this  1  The  only  day  he  shoold 


*^  Tolerably  sa  Why  do  yon  ask  ? "  The  bell  now  continaed  to  ring  vu>- 


have  come  for  the  last  eight  months  1 " 
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portioD,  but  he  risked  it  in  a  speco- 
latioQ— some  mines  in  Canada— and 
loBt  it." 

**  Ay,  and  *  Sipped '  it  too  by  ex- 
travagaDoel  There's  no  need  to  tell 
me  how  he  lived;  there  wasn't  so 
wastefal  a  fellow  in  the  regiment ;  he'd 
have  exactly  what  he  pleased,  and 
spend  how  he  liked.  And  what  has  it 
come  to  ?  ay,  that's  what  I  aek — what 
has  it  come  to  ?  His  wife  comes  here 
with  this  petition — for  it  is  a  petition 
— asking — 111  be  shot  if  I  know  what 
she  asks*" 

"  Then  TU  tell  von,"  burst  in  Tony ; 
"she  asks  the  old  brother-officer  of 
her  hosbaod  —  the  man  who  in  his 
letters  called  himself  his  brother — 
to  befriend  his  son,  and  there's 
nothing  like  a  petition  in  the  whole 
of  it." 

**WhatI  what  I  what  I  This  is 
pometbiog  I'm  not  accostomed  to  I 
You  want  to  make  friendp,  young 
man,  and  you  must  not  begin  by  out- 
ragiog  the  very  few  who  might 
chance  to  be  well  disposed  towards 
you." 

Tony  stood  abashed  and  over- 
whelmed, his  cheeks  on  fire  with 
shame,  but  he  never  uttered  a  word. 

"I  have  very  little  patronage," 
said  Sir  ^  Harry,  drawing  himself  up 
and  speaking  in  a  cold,  measured 
tone ;  the  colonies  appoint  their 
own  officials,  with  a  very  few  excep- 
tions. I  could  make  you  a  Bi- 
shop or  an  Attorney-General,  but  I 
couldn't  make  you  a  Tide-waiter ! 
What  can  yon  do  ?  Do  you  write  a 
good  hand  ?  " 

"  No,  sir ;  it  is  legible,  that's  all." 
And,  of  course,  you  know  nothing 
of  French  or  German  ?  " 

**  A  little  French ;  not  a  word  of 
German,  sir." 

I'd  be  surprised  if  you  did.  It 
is  always  when  a  fellow  has  utterly 
neglected  his  education  that  he  comes 
to  a  government  for  a  place.  The 
belief  apparently  is,  that  the  State 
supports  a  large  institution  of  incap- 
ables,  eh  ? 

"Perhaps  there  is  that  impression 
abroad,"  said  Tony,  defiantly. 

^Well,  sir,  the  impression,  as  yoa 
phrase  it,  is  unfounded,    I  can 


affirm.  I  have  already  declared  it  in 
the  House,  that  there  is  not  a  Gov- 
ernment in  Europe  more  ably,  more 
honestly,  or  more  zealously  served 
than  our  own.  We  may  not  have 
the  spirit  of  discipline  of  the  Frendi, 
or  the  bureaucracy  of  the  Prussian; 
but  we  have  a  class  of  officials  proud 
of  the  departments  they  administer; 
and,  let  me  tell  you,  it's  no  small 
matter  —  very  keen ,  after  retiring 
pensioDS." 

Either  Sir  Harry  thought  he  had 
said  a  smart  thing,  or  that  the 
theme  suagested  something  that 
tickled  his  fancy,  for  he  smiled 
pleasantly  now  on  Tony,  and  looked 
far  better  tempered  than  before. 
Indeed,  Tony  laughed  at  the  abrupt 
peroration,  and  that  laugh  did  him  bo 
disservice. 

*'Well,  now,  Butler,  what  are  we 
to  do  with  you?"  resumed  the  mis- 
ister,  good-humouredly.  ^  It's  not 
easy  to  find  the  right  thing,  but  I'il 
talk  it  over  with  Darner.  Give  him 
your  address,  and  drop  in  upon  him 
occasionally  —  not  too  often,  but  noir 
and  then,  so  that  he  shouldn't  forget 
you.  Meanwhile,  brush  up  your 
French  and  Italian.  I'm  glad  yoa 
know  Italian.'* 

But  I  do  not,  sir  ;  not  a  syllable 
of  the  language." 

Ob,  it  was  German,  then ;  don't 
interrupt  me.  Indeed,  let  me  take 
the  occasion  to  impress  upon  you  ti^t 
you  have  this  great  fault  of  manners 
—  a  fault,  I  have  remarked,  prevalent 
among  Irishmen,  and  which  renders 
them  excessively  troublesome  in 
the  House,  and  brings  them 
frequently  under  the  reproof  of 
the  Speaker.  If  you  read  the 
newspapers  you  will  have  seen  this 
yourself." 

Second  to  a  censure  of  himself,  the 
severest  thing  for  poor  Tony  to  en- 
dure was  any  sneer  at  his  country- 
men; but  he  made  a  great  effort  to 
remain  patient,  and  did  not  utter  a 
word. 

'*Mind,"  resumed  the  muaister, 
"don't  misunderstand  me.  I  do 
not  say  that  your  countrymen  are 
deficient  in  quickness  and  a  oertAio 
ready-witted  way  of  meeting  emer- 
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geocies.   Yes,  they  have  that  as  well  toached  him,  and  going  over  to 

•g  some  other  qaalitiea  of  the  same  where  the  voang  man  stood,  he  laid 

order,  bat  these  things  won*t  make  his  hand  kindly  on  his  shoulder, 

■tateemen.    This  was  an  old  bat-  and  said,  *'  Yonll  have  to  keep  this 

tle-groand  between  yoar  father  and  warm  temper  of  yours  in  more  sab- 

myielf  thirty  years  ago.    Strange  jection,  Butler,  if  yoa  want  to  get 

to  think  I  shoald  have  to  fight  over  on  in  life.    The  advice  I  gave  yoa 

the  same  qaestion  with  his  son  now.  '  was  very  worldly,  perhaps ;  but  when 

Tony  did  not  exactly  perceive  yoa  live  to  be  my  age  such  vrill 

what  was  his  share  in  the  conflict,  be  the  temper  in  which  you'll  come 

bat  he  still  kept  silence.  to  consider  most  thinge.    And,  after 

"  Your  father  was  a  clever  fei-  all,''  said  he,  with  a  smile,  you're 

low,  too,  and  he  had  a  brother — a  only  the  more  like  your  father  for  it  I 

much  cleverer,  by  the  way  —  there's  Qo  away,  now ;  look  up  your  deci- 

the  noan  to  serve  you  —  Sir  Omerod  mats,  your  school  classics,  and  such- 

Batler.    He's  alive,  I  know,  for  I  like,  to  be  ready  for  the  Civil  Ser- 

taw  his  pension  certificate  not  a  vice  people,  and  come  back  here  in 

week  9^0.    Have  yoa  written  to  a  week  or  so  —  let  Damer  know 

him?"  where  to  find  yon,"  were  the  last 

*'  No,  sir.   My  father  and  my  uncle  words,  as  Tony  retired  and  left  the 

were   not  on  speaking  terms  for  room. 

years,  and  it  is  not  likely  I  would  **Well,   what    success?"  cried 

appeal  to  Sir  Omerod  for  a<'sistance."  Damer,  as  Tony  entered  his  room. 

*^  The   quarrel,   or   coolness,   or  I  can  scarcely  tell  yon,  but  this 

whatever  it  was,  might  have  been  is  what  took  place,"  and  he  re- 


"  Weil,  with  that  I  have  no  con-  Then  it's  all  right  —  you  are 
oem.  All  that  I  know  is,  your  quite  safe,"  said  Damer. 
aode  is  a  man  of  a  certain  influ-  don^t  see  that,  particularly  as 
•oce — at  least  with  his  own  party  there  remains  this  examination." 
—  which  is  not  ours.  He  is,  be-  Humbug,  nothing  but  humbug! 
ndes,  rich;  an  old  bachelor,  too,  if  They  only  pluck  the  'swells,'  the 
I'm  not  mistaken;  and  so,  h  might  fellows  who  have  taken  a  double- 
be  worth  the  while  of  a  voung  fellow  first  at  Oxford.  No,  no,  you're  as 
who  has  his  way  to  make  in  life  to  safe  as  a  church  ;  vou'll  get  ^  let  me 
oompromise  a  little  of  his  family  see  what  it  will  oe  —  youMl  get  the 
pride."  Post  mastership   of    the   Bahamas ; 

I  don't  think  so ;  I  won't  do  or  be  Deputy  Goal-meter  at  St  He- 
it»"  broke  in  Tony,  hotly.  If  lena ;  or  who  knows  if  he'll  not  give 
yoa  have  no  other  counsel  to  give  you  that  thing  he  exchanged  for 
me  than  one  you  never  would  have  t'other  day  with  F.  0.  It's  a  Con- 
given  to  my  father,  all  I  have  to  sul's  place,  at  Trincolopolis.  It  was 
tay  is,  I  wish  I  had  spared  myself  Cole  of  the  Blues  had  it,  and  he 
the  trouble,  and  my  poor  mother  died ;  and  there  are  foor  widows  of 
the  cost  of  this  journey."  his  now  claiming  the  pension.  Yes, 
If  the  great  man's  wrath  was  there's  where  you'll  go,  rely  on't 
moved  by  the  insolent  boldness  of  There^s  the  bell  again.  Write  your 
the  first  part  of  this  speech,  the  address  large,  very  large  on  that 
Tibrating  voice  and  the  emotion  sheet  of  paper  and  I'll  send  you 
that  accompanied  the   last  words  word  when  there's  anything  up." 


the  fault  of  your  father." 
"No,  sir,  it  was  not." 


counted,  as  well  as  memory  would 
serve  him,  all  that  had  happened. 


CHAPTER  VL — DOLLT  STEWART. 


Tony's  first  care  when  he  got  his  mother.  He  knew  how  great 
back  to  his  hotel  was  to  write  to  her  impatience  would  be  to  hear 
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of  him,  and  it  was  a  sort  of  comfort  and  how  far  leas  would  be  our  en- 

to  himself,  iD  hia  lonelinees,  to  ait  joymeot  of  them  if  we  bat  knew 

down  and  poor  out  his  hopes  and  his  that  each   fleeting   moment  ooold 

anxieties  before  one  who  loved  him.  never  be  reacted  I     I  wonder,  is 

He  told  her  of  his  meeting  with  the  Alice  lonely?    Does  she  mm  me? 

minister,  and  by  way  of  encoarage-  Isabella  will  not  care  so  miicfa.  She 

ment  mentioned  what  Damer  had  has  books  and  her  drawing,  and  she 

pronoonced  upon  that  event    Nor  is  so  self-dependent;    bat  Aiiee, 

did  he  forget  to  say  how  gratefal  he  whose  cry  was,   'Where's  Tony?' 

felt  to  Damer,  who,  '*  after  all,  with  till  it  became  a  jest  against  her  in 

his  fioe-gentleman  airs  and  graces,  the  hoase.     Oh,  if  she  bat  knew 

might  readily  have  turned  a  cold  how  I  envv  the  dog  thai  lies  at  her 

shoulder  to  a  rough-looking  fellow  feet,  and  that  can  look  up  into  ber 

like  me."  soft  blue  eyes,  and  wonder  what  ehe 

Poor  Tony !  in  his  friendlessness  is  thinking  of  1  Well,  Alice,  it  hss 

he  wos  very  gratefal  for  very  little,  come  at  last    Here  is  the  day  yoa 

Nor  is  there  anything  which  is  more  so  long  predicted.    I  have  set  oat 

characteristic  of  destitution    than  to  seek  my  fortune,  but  where  if  the 

this  sentiment     It  is  as  with  the  high  heart  and  the  bold  spirit  yoo 

schoolboy,  who  deems  himself  rich  promised  me?    I  have  no  doubt," 

with  a  half-crown  1  cried  he,  as  he  pac^  his  room  im- 

Tony   would   have   liked   much  patiently,    "there  are  plenty  who 

to  make  some  inquiry  about  the  would  say,  it  is  the  life  of  laxarkMB 

familv  at  the  Abbey ;  whether  any  indolence  and  splendour  that  I  am 

one  had  come  to  ask  after  or  look  sorrowing  after  —  that  it  is  to  he  a 

for  him;  whether  Mrs.  Trafford  had  fancied  great  man  —  to  have  horaa 

sent  down  any  books  for  his  mo-  to  ride,  and  servants  to  wait  on  me, 

tber's  reading,  or  any  fresh  flowers  and  my  every  wish  gratified, — it  is 

— the  only  present  which  the  widow  all  this  I  am  r^retting.    Bot  I  know 

could  be  persuaded  to  accept ;  but  better  I    I'd  be  as  poor  as  ever  I  wu 

he  was  afraid  to  touch  on  a  theme  and  consent  never  to  be  better, 

that  had  so  many  painful  memories  she'd  just  let  me  see  her,  and  be  with 

to  himself.     Ah,  what  happy  davs  her,  and,  love  her,  to  my  own  bearti 

he  had  passed  there  I  what  a  bright  without  ever  telling  her.    And  now, 

dream  it  all  appeared  now  to  look  the  day  has  come  that  makes  iH 

back  on  I  The  long  rides  along  the  these  bygones ! " 
shore,  with  Alice  for  his  companion,      It  was  with  a  dioking  feeling  in 

more  free  to  talk  with  him,  less  his   throat  almost   hysterical  that 

reserved   than  Isabella;   and  who  he  went  down  stairs  and  into  the 

could,  on  the  pretext  of  her  own  street  to  try  and  walk  off  his  gloomy 

experiences  of  life— she  was  a  widow  humour.    The  great  city  was  now 

of    two-and-twenty  —  caution    him  before  him  —  a  very  wide  and  a 

against  so  many  pitfalls,  and  guard  very  noisy  world  —  with  abandaoce 

him  against  so  manv  deceits  of  the  to  interest  and  attract  him,  had  lus 

world.   It  was  in  this  same  quality  mind  been  less  intent  oo  his  own 

of  widow,  too,  that  she  could  go  future  fortunes;   but  he  felt  that 

out  to  sail  with  him  alone,  making  every  hour  he  was  away  from  his 

lon^  excursions  along   the  coast,  poor  mother  was  a  pang,  and  every 

diving  into  bays  and  landing   on  shilling  he  should  spend  would  be  a 

strange  islands,  giving  them  curious  privation  to  her.    Heaven  only  ooold 

names  as  they  went,  and  fancying  tell  by  what  thrift  and  care  and 

that  they  were  new  voyagers  on  un-  time  she  had  laid  by  the  few  pounds 


back  again  ?  No,  he  knew  they  ing  objects  of  the  shop- windows, 
could  not.  They  never  do  come  every  moment  displaying  something 
back,  even  to  the  luckiest  of  us ;  he  would  have  liked  to  have  broogbt 


known  seas.| 
Were   such  days  ever  to  come 
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btdL  to  ber— that  sice  warm  ehawl 
— 4bat  pretty  clock  for  ber  maotel- 
piece — that  little  vaee  for  her  6ow- 
ere;  bow  be  despised  himself  for 
his  poverty,  aod  how  meanly  he 
thought  of  a  condition  that  made 
Mm  a  bnrdeo  where  he  onght  to  have 
been  a  benefit.  Nor  was  the  thought 
Um  Imb  bitter  that  it  reminded  him 
of  the  wide  space  that  separated 
bim  from  her  be  had  dared  to  love! 
''It  comes  to  this/'  cried  he  bitterly 
to  himself,  ''that  I  have  no  right  to 
be  here ;  no  right  to  do  anything, 
or  think  of  anything  that  I  have 
doneii  Of  the  thousands  that  pass 
me,  there  is  not,  perhaps,  one  the 
world  has  not  more  need  of  than 
of  me  1  Is  there  even  one  of  all 
this  mighty  million  that  woald  have 
A  kind  word  for  me,  if  they  knew 
tbe  heavy  heart  that  was  weighing 
me  down  ? At  this  minute  he  sud- 
denly thought  of  Dolly  Stewart, 
the  Doctor's  daughter,  whose  ad- 
dress be  bad  carefully  taken  down 
from  bis  mother,  at  Mr.  Alexander 
MHjlruder's,  4  Inverness  Terrace, 
Biebmond. 

It  would  be  a  real  pleasure  to  see 
Dolly*s  good-humoured  face,  and  hear 
her  merry  voice,  instead  of  those 
heavy  looks  and  btisy  faces  that 
•ddled  and  oonfused  him  ;  and  so, 
ie»maeb  to  fill  up  his  time  as  to  spare 
Ids  purse,  he  set  out  to  walk  to  Bieb- 
mond. 

With  whatever  gloom  and  depres- 
non  \ie  began  his  journey,  his  spirits 
roee  as  be  gained  the  outskirts  of 
the  town,  and  rose  higher  and  higher 
M  he  felt  the  cheering  breezes  and 
the  perfumed  air  that  swept  over 
the  rich  meadows  at  either  side  of 
bhn.  It  was, besides,  such  a  luxu- 
riant aspect  (k  country  as  he  had 
sever  before  seen  nor  imagined  — 
fielde  cultivated  like  gardens,  trim 
hedgerows,  ornamental  trees,  pic- 
loieeqae  villas  on  every  hand.  How 
beaatifnl  it  all  seemed,  and  how 
happy !  Was  not  Dolly  a  lucky  girl 
to  have  her  lot  thrown  in  such  a 
paradise?  How  enjoyable  she  must 
find  it  all  I  —  she  whose  good  spirits 
knew  always  how  ''to  take  the 
moet  out  of  whatever  was  pleasant. 


How  he  pictured  her  delight  in  a 
scene  of  such  loveliness ! 

"  That's  Inverness  Terrace  yon- 
der," said  a  policeman,  of  whom  be 
inquired  the  way  —  •*  that  range  of 
small  houses  you  see  there,"  and  he 
pointed  to  a  trim-looking  row  of 
cottage-houses  on  a  sort  of  artificial 
embankment  which  elevated  them 
above  the  surrounding  buildings, 
and  gave  a  view  of  tbe  Thames  as 
it  wound  through  the  rich  meadows 
beneath.  They  were  neat  with  that 
English  neatness  which  at  once 
pleases  and  shocks  a  foreign  eye  — 
the  trim  propriety  that  loves  com- 
fort, but  has  no  heart  for  beauty. 
Thus  each  was  like  his  neighbour: 
the  very  jalousies  were  painted  the 
same  colour ;  and  every  ranunculus 
in  one  garden  had  bis  brother  in  the 
next  No.  4  was  soon  found,  and  Tony 
rang  the  bell  and  inquired  for  Miss 
Stewart. 

"She's  in  the  schoolroom  with 
tbe  young  ladies,"  said  the  woman- 
servant;  "but  if  youMl  step  in  and 
tell  me  your  name,  I'll  send  ber  to 
you." 

*<Just  say  that  I  have  come  from 
her  own  neighbourhood ;  or,  better, 
say  Mr.  Tony  Butler  would  be  glad 
to  see  ber."  He  bad  scarcely  been 
a  moment  in  the  neat  but  formal- 
looking  front  palour,  when  a  very 
tall,  thin,  somewhat  severe-looking 
lady  —  not  old,  nor  yet  young  —  en- 
tered, and,  without  any  salutation, 
said,  **  You  asked  for  Miss  Stewart, 
sir  —  are  you  a  reUitive  of  hers  ?. " 

"No,  madam.  My  mother  and 
Miss  Stewart's  father  are  neighbours 
and  very  old  friends  ;  and  being  by 
accident  in  London,  I  desire  to  see 
her,  and  bring  back  news  of  ber  to 
the  Doctor." 

•*At  her  father's  request,  of 
oourse  ?  " 

"  No,  madam  ;  I  cannot  say  so,  for 
I  left  home  suddenly,  and  bad  no  time 
to  tell  bim  of  my  journey." 

"  Nor  any  letter  from  him  ?  " 
None,  madam." 

The  thin  lady  pursed  up  ber 
parched  lipl,  and  bent  ber  keen, 
cold  eyes  on  the  youth,  who  really 
felt  his  cheek  grow  hot  under  the 
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scratiny.  He  knew  that  his  confes- 
sioD  did  oot  serve  to  confirm  his  posi- 
tion ;  and  be  heartily  wished  himself 
out  of  the  hoase  again. 

think,  then,  sir,*'  said  she, 
coldly,  ^  it  will  serve  every  pnrpose  if 
I  inform  you,  that  Miss  btewart  is 
well ;  and  if  I  tell  her^  that  you  were 
kind  enough  to  call  and  ask  after 
her/' 

'*rm  snre  yon  are  right,  madam,'* 
said  he  hurriedly,  moving  towards  the 
door,  for  already  be  felt  as  if  the 
ground  was  on  fire  beneath  hxm-^ 
^  quite  right ;  and  I'll  tell  the  Doctor 
that  though  I  didn't  see  Mias  Dora, 
she  was  in  good  health,  and  very  hap- 

I  didn't  say  anything  about  her 
happiness  that  I  remember,  sir ;  but 
as  1  see  her  now  passing  the  door,  I 
may  leave  that  matter  to  come  from 
her  own  lips.  Miss  Stewart,"  cried 
she,  louder,  "  there  is  a  gentleman 
here,  who  has  come  to  inquire  after 
you."  A  very  pale  but  nicely  fea- 
tured young  girl,  wearing  a  cap— her 
hair  had  fc^u  lately  cut  short  in  a  fe- 
ver—entered  the  room,  and,  with  a 
sudden  flush  that  made  her  positively 
handsome,  held  out  her  hand  to  young 
Butler,  saying,  **0h,  Tony,  I  never 
expected  to  see  you  here  I  how  are  all 
at  home  ? " 

Too  much  shocked  at  the  change  in 
her  appearance  to  speak,  Tony  could 
only  mumble  out  a  few  broken  words 
about  her  father. 

"  Yes,"  cried  she,  eagerly,  his  last 
letter  says  that  he  rides  old  Dobbin 
about  just  as  well  as  ever ;  perhaps  it 
is,  says  her  that  having  both  of  ua 
grown  old  together,  we  bear  our  years 
with  more  tolerance  to  each  other ; 
but  won't  you  sit  down,  Tony  ?  you're 
not  going  away  till  I  have  talked  a 
little  with  you." 

Is  the  music  lesson '  finished, 
Miss  Stewart?  "  asked  the  thin  lady, 
sternly. 

*'  Yes,  ma'am,  we  have  done  every- 
thing but  sacred  history." 

Everything  but  the  one  im- 
portant task,  you  might  have  said. 
Miss  Stewart;  but,  perhaps,  you 
are  not  now  exactly  in  the  tempera- 
ment to  resume  teachmg  for  to-day  ; 


and,  as  this  young  gentleman's  mis- 
sion is  apparently  to  report,  not 
only  on  your  health,  but  your  happi- 
ness, I  shall  leave  yoa  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  to  give  him  his  instrae- 
tions." 

"  I  hate  that  woman,"  mattered  To- 
oy,  as  the  door  closed  after  her. 

'*No,  Tony,  she's  not  unkind; 
but  she  doesn't  exactly  see  the 
world  the  way  yoa  and  I  used  long 
ago.  What  a  great  big  man  yoa 
have  grown  1 " 

And  what  a  fine  tall  girl,  yoal 
And  I  ased  to  call  yoa  a  stump." 

**Ay,  there  were  few  complimeots 
wasted  between  as  in  those  days ;  bat 
weren't  they  happy  I" 

Do  you  remember  them  all,  Dol- 
ly?" 

Every  one  of  them— the  climbing 
the  big  cherry  tree  the  day  the  branch 
broke,  and  we  both  fell  into  the  mel- 
on-bed ;  the  hunting  for  eels  under  the 
Btones  in  the  river — wasn't  that  rare 
sport  ?  and  going  out  to  sea  in  that 
leaky  little  boat,  that  I'd  not  have 
courage  to  cross  the  Thames  in  nowl 
— oh,  Tony,  tell  me,  you  never  were  so 
jolly  since  ?  " 

I  don't  think  I  was ;  and  what*! 
worse,  Dolly,  I  doubt  if  I  ever  shall 
be." 

The  tone  of  deep  despondeocy  of 
these  words  went  to  her  heart,  aod 
her  lip  trembled  as  she  said — 

Have  you  had  any  bad  news  of 
late?  is  there  anything  gone  wroog 
with  you  ?  " 

*^No,  Dolly,  nothing  new,  nothiag 
strange,  nothing  beyond  the  lact, 
that  I  have  beai  staring  at,  though 
I  did  not  see  it,  three  years  bade, 
that  I  am  a  great  hulking  idle  dog, 
of  no  earthly  use  to  himself  or  to 
anybody  else.  However,  I  Ikave 
opened  my  eyes  to  it  at  last,  and 
here  I  am,  come  to  seek  my  fortune, 
as  we  used  to  say  long  ago,  which, 
after  all,  seems  a  far  nicer  thing  in  i 
fairy  book  than  when  reduced  to  i 
fact" 

Dolly  gave  a  little  short  ooogh^ 
to  cover  a  faint  sigh  which  escapod 
her,  for  she,  too,  knew  sometbiag 
about  seeking  her  fortune,  and  thai 
the  search  was  not  dways  a  socoesB- 
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''And  what  are  joo  ihinkiog  of 
loiog,  Tony  ?"  asked  she,  eagerly. 

^'Like  all  lazy  good-for-DOtbiogs, 

begin  by  begging;  that  is  to  say, 
!  have  Men  to  a  great  man  ibis 
DorniDg  who  knew  my  father,  to  ask 
lim  to  give  me  somethiDg—- to  make 
He  Eomethiog/' 

"  A  soldier,  I  suppose  ?  " 

•  No  ;  mother  won't  listen  to  that 
Jhe's  BO  indignant  about  the  way  they 
Tcated  my  poor  father  about  that 
pood-service  pension — one  of  a  race 
hat  has  been  pouring  out  their 
ilood  like  water  for  three  centuries 
Mck — that  she  says  she'd  not  let  me 
kooept  a  commission  if  it  were  offer- 
id  to  me,  without  it  camencoupled 
rith  a  full  apology  for  the  wrong 
lone  my  father  ;  and  as  I  am  too  old 
or  the  navy,  and  too  ignorant  for 
noBt  other  things,  it  will  push  all 
he  great  man's  ingenuity  very  close 
:o  find   out  the  corner   to-  suit 

^'They  talk  a  deal  about  Austra- 
ia,  Tony;  and,  indeed,  I  sometimes 
Jiink  I'd  like  to  go  there  foyselL 
[  read  in  the  *  Times'  t'other  day 
Jiat  a  dairymaid  got  as  much  as 
orty-siz  pounds  a  year  and  her 
MMrd ;  :only  fancy,  forty-six  pounds 
irjear!  Do  you  know,"  added  she, 
D  a  cautious  whisper,  have  only 
nghteen  pounds  here,  and  was  in 
tire  luck  too,  they  say,  to  get  it" 

"  What  if  we  were  to  set  out  to- 
gether,'  Dolly  ?  "  said  he,  laughiog; 
)ota  deep  scarlet  flush  covered  her 
aoe,  and  though  she  tried  to  laugh 
oo,  she  had  to  turn  her  head  away, 
'or  the  tears  were  in  her  eyes. 

"But  how  could  you  turn  dairy- 
naid,  Dolly  ?  "  cried  he,  half  reproach- 
aUy. 

**Ju8t  as  well,  or  rather  better, 
auk  you  turn  shepherd  or  gold-dig- 
ger. As  to  mere  labour,  it  would  be 
lolhing  ;  as  to  any  loss  of  condition, 
I'd  not  feel  it,  and  therefore  not  suffer 

''Ob,  I  have  no  snobbery  myself 
iboat  working  with  my  hands,"  add- 
mI  he,  hastily;  ''heaven  help  me  if 
[  had,  for  my  head  wouldn't  keep  me  ; 
Mi  a  girl's  bringing-up  is  so  differ- 
ait  from  a  boy's;  she  oughtn't  to 


do  anything  menial  out  of  her  own 
home." 

**We  ought  all  of  as  just  to  do 
our  best,  Tony,  and  what  leaves  us 
less  of  a  burden  to  others  —  that's 
my  reading  of  it;  and  when  we  do 
that  we'll  have  a  quiet  conscience, 
and  that's  something  that  many  a 
rich  man  couldn't  iKiy  with  all  his 
money." 

I  think  it's  the  time  for  the  chil- 
dren's dinner,  Miss  Stewart,"  said 
the  grim  lady,  entering.  ''I  am 
sorry  it  should  cut  short  an  inter- 
view so  interesting." 

A  half-angry  reply  rose  to  Tony's 
lips,  when  a  look  firom  Dora  stop- 
ped him,  and  he  stammered  out — 

''May  I  call  and  see  you  again 
before  I  go  back? " 

"  When  do  von  go  back,  yonng 
gentleman  7"  asked  the  thin  lady. 

^That's  more  than  I  can  tell. 
This  week  if  I  can;  next  week  if  I 
must" 

*'If  you'll  write  me  a  line  then, 
and  say  what  day  it  would  be  your 
convenience  to  come  down  here,  I 
will  reply,  and  state  whether  it  will 
be  Miss  S^warl's  and  mine  to  re- 
ceive you." 

'^  Come  at  all  events,"  said  Dorn, 
in  a  low  voice,  as  they  shook  hands 
and  parted. 

"  Poor  Dolly  1 "  muttered  he,  as  he 
went  his  way  towards  town.  "  What 
between  the  pale  cheeks,  and  the 
cropped  hair,  and  the  odious  cap,  I'd 
never  have  known  her!"  He  sud- 
denly heard  the  sound  of  footsteps 
behind  him,  and  taming  he  saw  her 
running  towards  him  at  full  speed. 

"You  had  forgotten  your  cane, 
Tony,"  said  she,  half  breathless, 
*^and  I  knew  it  was  an  old  favourite 
of  yours,  and  you'd  be  sorry  to  think 
it  was  lost.  Tell  me  one  thing," 
cried  she,  and  her  cheek  flushed 
even  a  deeper  hue  than  the  exercise 
bad  given  it,  could  you  —  would 
you  be  a  clerk  —  in  a  merchant's 
office,  I  mean  ?  " 

"Why  do  yoa  ask  me,  Dolly?" 
said  he,  for  her  eager  and  anxious 
face  directed  all  his  solicitade  from 
hunself  to  her. 

'*lf  yoa  only  would,  and  could, 
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Tony/'  continned  ebe,  "  write.  No ; 
make  papa  write  me  a  Hoe  to  say 
80.  There,  I  have  no  time  for  more ; 
I  have  already  done  enough  to  se- 
cure me  a  rare  lesson  when  I  get 
back.   Don't  come  here  again.'' 


She  was  gone  before  he  eoald 
answer  her;  and  with  a  heavier 
heart,  and  a  very  pozzfed  head,  he 
resumed  his  road  to  London,  Don't 
come  here  again  ringing  in  his  bead 
as  he  went 


CHAPTER  Vn. — ^LTLE  ABBEY  AND  ITS  GUESTS. 


The  company  at  Lyle  Abbey  saw 
very  little  of  Maitland  for  some 
days  after  his  arrival:  he  never  ap* 
peared  of  a  morning,  be  only  once 
came  down  to  dinner;  his  pretext 
was  indifferent  health,  and  Mark 
showed  a  disposition  to  qaarrel  with 
any  one  who  disputed  it  Not,  in- 
deed, that  the  squirearchy  then  pre- 
sent were  at  all  disposed  to  regret 
Maitland's  absence.  They  would 
infinitely  rather  have  discussed  his 
peculiarities  in  eecret  committee 
than  meet  himself  in  open  debate. 
It  was  not  very  easy  to  say  why 
they  did  not  like  him,  but  such  was 
the  fact  It  was  not  that  he  over- 
bore them  by  any  species  of  assump- 
tion ;  be  neither  took  on  him  airs 
of  superior  station  nor  jof  superior 
knowledge ;  he  was  neOer  insolent 
nor  haughty ;  nor  was  m  even,  what 
sometimes  is  not  less  resented,  care- 
less 'and  indifferent  His  manner 
was  a  sort  of  middle  term  between 
popularity-seeking  and  inattention. 
The  most  marked  trait  in  it  was 
one  common  enough  in  persons  who 
have  lived  much  on  the  Continent — 
a  great  preference  for  the  society  of 
ladies,  making  him  almost  ignore  or 
avoid  the  presence  of  the  men  around 
him.  Not  that  Maitland  was  what 
is  called  petit  maUre ;  there  was 
not  any  of  that  flippant  prettiness 
which  is  supposed  to  have  its  fas- 
cination for  the  sex;  he  was  quiet 
without  any  touch  of  over-serious- 
ness, very  respectfhl,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  with  an  insinuated  friend- 
liness as  thoogh  the  person  he  talked 
to  was  one  selected  for  especial 
cordiality ;  and  thm  was  a  sort  of 
tender  languor,  too,  about  him,  that 
implied  some  secret  care  in  his  heart, 
of  which  each  who  listened  to  his 
conversation  was  sure  to  fancy  that 


she  was,  one  day,  to  become  the  choi- 
en  depoeitary. 

*^  Do  you  know,  Bella,"  said  Mn 
Trafford,  as  they  sat  together  at  the 
fire  in  her  dressing-room,  I  shsl! 
end  by  half-liking  him." 

'<I  haven't  got  that  far,  AHee, 
though  i  own  that  I  am  less  in  dretd 
of  him  than  I  was.  Qis  euperiori^ 
is  not  so  orushinff  as  I  feared  it  migli 
be ;  and,  certuniy,  if  he  be  the  Ad- 
miral Crichton  Mark  pretends  he  ii 
he  takes  every  possible  pains  to  avoid 
all  display  of  it" 

"There  may  be  some  imnerti' 
nence  in  that,"  said  the  other.  ^  Did 
you  remark  how  he  was  a  week  bat 
before  he  as  much  as  owned  he  koet 
anything  of  music,  and  listened  to 
our  weary  little  ballads  every  eftt- 
iug  without  a  word?  and  lut 
night,  out  of  pure  caprice,  as  it 
seemed,  he  sits  down,  and  shM 
song  after  song  of  Yerdi*8  diiBcolt 
music,  with  a  tenor  that  reminds  OM 
of  Maria" 

"And  which  has  quite  convhioed 
old  Mrs.  Maxwell  that  he  is  a  prO' 
fessional,  or,  as  she  called  it, '  a  su^ 
ing  man.' " 

^  She  would  call  him  a  eketdiiog 
man,  if  she  saw  the  earieaton 
made  of  herself  in  the  pony  carriage^ 
which  he  tore  up  the  mooMnt  M 
showed  to  me.*' 

'*One  thing  Is  clear,  Alice— he 
means  that  we  sboald  like  him ;  Ml 
he  is  too  clever  to  set  aboot  it  in  uij 
vulgar  spirit  of  oaptivatioo." 

<^That  is,  he  seeks  regard  for 
personal  qualities  rather  more  than 
admiration  for  his  high  gifts  of  in- 
tellect Well,  np  to  this,  it  is  hil 
cleverness  that  I  like." 

"What  puzzles  me  is  why  bt 
ever  came  here.  He  is  asked  abost 
everywhere,  has  all  manner  of  gteit 
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houses  open  to  him,  and  stores  of 
fine  people,  of  whose  intimacy  you 
QMi  see  be  is  prood,  and  yet  he 
oomes  down  to  a  doll  coontry  place 
bk  a  doll  ooonty;  and,  stranger 
than  all,  beseems  to  like  it." 

John  Hunter  says  it  is  debt,*'  said 
Mm  Trafford. 

*^  Mark  Fortescne  hints  that  a  rich 
and  handsome  widow  has  something 
to  say  to  it.'' 

Paul  M'Olintock  declares  that  he 
aw  yoor  picture  by  Ary  Scheffer  in 
the  lixbibition,  and  fell  madly  in  love 
with  it,  Bella." 

And  old  Colonel  Orde  says  that 
bo  is  intriguing  to  get  in  for  the 
bofoogh  of  Coleraine;  that  he  saw 
him  in  the  garden  t'other  morning 
frith  a  list  of  the  electors  in  his 
hoDd.** 

'*My  conjecture  is>,  that  he  is 
intolerably  bored  everywhere,  and 
cme  down  here  to  try  the  effects  of 
anew  mode  of  the  infliction  that  he 
hod  never  experienced  before.  What 
ebe  would  explain  a  project  I  heard 
Um  arrange  for  this  morning,— a  walk 
with  Beck  Graham  I " 

Yes,  I  was  in  the  window 
when  he  asked  her  where  she 
onally  went  in  those  wanderings 
oter  the  fero  hills,  with  that  great 
ombrella;  and  she  told  him  to 
Vint  an  old  lady  —  a  Mr&  Butler  — 
who  had  been  a  dear  friend  of  her 
BK^er's  ;  and  then  he  said,  *  I  wish 
yoa'd  take  me  with  you.  I  have  a 
positive  weakness  for  old  ladies;' 
OBd  so  the  bargain  was  struck,  that 
thoy  were  to  go  to  the  cottage  to-day 
farther." 

"  Beck,  of  course,  fancying  that  it 
mmoB  a  distinct  avowal  of  attention 
to  herself." 

**  And  her  sister,  Sally,  very  fully 
penoaded  that  Maitland  is  a  suitor 
for  her  hand,  and  cunningly  securing 
Beck's  good  offices  before  he  risks  a 
deelaration." 

**  Sally  ah%ady  believes  that  Mark 
Is  what  she  calls  '  landed  ;'  and  she 
go?e  me  some  pretty  broad  hints 
about  the  insufferable  pretensions  of 
jooDger  sons,  to  which  class  she  con- 
iigiii  him." 

**  And  Beck  told  me  yesterday,  in 
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confidence,  that  Tony  had  been  sent 
away  from  home  by  his  mother,  as 
the  last  resource  against  the  con- 
sequences of  his  fStal  passion  for 
her." 

**Poor  Tony-,"  sighed  the  young 
widow,  "he  never  thought  of  her." 

**  Did  he  tell  you  as  much,  Alice?" 
said  her  sister,  slyly. 

*'No,  dear;  it  is  the  one  subject 
—  I  mean  love  in  any  shape  —  that 
we  never  discussed.  The  poor  boy 
confessed  to  me  all  his  griefs  about 
his  purposeless,  idle  life,  his  mo- 
ther's straitened  fortune,  and  his 
uncle's  heartless  indifference ;  every- 
thing, in  short,  that  lay  heavily  on  his 
heart." 

Everything  but  the  heaviest, 
Alice,"  said  the  other,  smiling. 

*'Well,  if  he  had  opened  that 
sorrow,  I'd  have  heard  him  without 
anger ;  I'd  have  honestly  told  him 
it  was  a  very  vain  and  fruitless  pur- 
suit But  still  my  own  heart  would 
have  declared  to  me,  that  a  >oung 
fellow  is  all  the  better  for  some  ro- 
mance of  this  kind— that  it  elevates 
motives,  and  dignifies  actions,  and, 
not  least  of  all  advantages,  makes 
him  very  uncompanionable  for  crea- 
tures of  mere  dissipation  and  ex- 
cess." 

"  But  that,  of  course,  you  were 
merely  objective  the  while — the  source 
from  which  so  many  admirable  re- 
sults were  to  issue,  and  never  so  much 
as  disturbed  by  the  breath  of  his  at- 
tachment.   Isn't  that  so?  " 

I'd  have  said.  You're  a  very  silly 
boy  if  you  imagine  that  anything  can 
come  of  all  this." 

"  And  if  he  were  to  ask  for  the 
reason,  and  say,  Alice,  are  you  not 
your  own  mistress  —  rich  —  free  to  do 
whatever  you  incline  to  do?  AVhy 
should  you  call  me  a  fool  for  loving 
you?" 

"  Take  my  word  for  it,  Bella,  he'll 
never  risk  the  answer  he'd  be  sure 
to  meet  to  such  a  speech,"  said 
the  other,  haughtily;  and  Isabella, 
who  felt  a  sort  of  awe  of  her  sbter 
at  certain  moments,  desisted  from 
the  theme.  "  Look !  yonder  they  go, 
Maitland  and  Rebecca,  not  exactly 
arm-in-arm,  but   with  bent-down 
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heads,  and  that  propinquity  that  im-  glance  to  read  his  thongbtB  at  an  im- 
plies close  converse."  guarded  moment,  if  he  had  each, "  bat 

"  I  declare  I  feel  quite  jealoas-— I  she  is  not.   Old  sunt  Maxwell— ^he*fl 

mean  on  yoar  account,  Bella,"  said  as  much  your  aunt  as  theirs — deteits 

Mre.  Trafford.  girl?,  and  has,  I  actually  believi^ 

"  Never  mind  my  interests  in  the  thoughts  of  marrying  again.   By  the 

matter,  Alice/'  said  she,  reddening;  way,  you  said  you  wanted  money— 

*Mt  is  a  matter  of  the  most  complete  why  not  'go  in*  there?  eight  tboi»- 

iodifference  to  me  with  whom  he  and  a-year  in  land,  real  estate,  and  a 

walks  or  talks.    Mr.  Norman  Mait-  fine  old  house  with  some  great  timber 

land  is  not  to  me  one  whit  more  of  around  it" 

consequence  than  is  Toby  Batler  to      "I  want  to  pay  my  old  debts,  not 

my  sister."  incur  new  ones,  my  dear  Miss  Gn* 

"  That's  a  confession,  Bella— a  con-  ham." 
fession  wrung  out  of  a  hasty  moment ;       I'm  not  your  dear  Miss  Orahan 

for  Tony  certainly  likes  me,  and /know  — I'm    Beck,  or    Becky,  or  Tai 


'*WelI,  then,  the  cases  are  not  to  be  respectful.    But  what  do  yoa 

similar,  for  Mr.  Maitland  does  not  say  to  the  Maxwell  handicap?  I 

care  for  me;  or  if  he  does,  I  don't  could  do  you  a  good  turn  there: 

know  it,  nor  do  I  want  to  know  she  lets  me  say  what  I  please  to 

it"  her." 

Come,  darling,    put   on    your     "  I'd  rather  you'd  give  me  thil 

shawl,  and  let  us  have  a  breezy  privilege  with  yourself,  charming  Be- 

wjflk  on  the  cliflS  before  the  day  becca." 

darkens ;  neither  of  these  gentle-  **  DonH,  I  say ;  don't  try  that 
men  are  worth  the  slightest  es-  tiresome  old  dodge  of  mock  hir 
trangement  between  such  sisters  as  tery.  I'm  not  cliarming,  any  more 
we  are.  Whether  Tony  likes  me  or  than  yoa  are  honest  or  straigbtfor 
not,  don't  steal  him  from  me,  and  ward.  Let  us  be  on  the  sqoare— 
I'll  promise  you  to  be  just  as  loyal  do  you  understand  that?  of  com 
with  regard  to  the  other.  How  I'd  you  do.  Whom  shall  I  trot  oat 
like  to  know  what  they  are  talking  of  next  for  you?  —  for  the  whole  lot 
there!"  shall  be  disposed  of  without  any 
As  it  is  not  impossible  the  read-  reserve.  Will  you  have  Sir  Arthnr, 
er  may  in  some  slight  degree  par-  with  his  tiresome  Indian  storiev, 
ticipate  in  the  fair  widow^s  senti-  enhanced  to  himself  by  all  the  lacs 
ment,  wo  mean  to  take  up  the  of  rupees  that  are  associated  with  j 
conversation  just  as  it  reached  the  them?  Will  you  have  the  gaywid-  I 
time  in  which  the  remark  was  ap-  ow,  who  married  for  pique,  and  io* 
plied  to  it.  Miss  Becky  Graham  was  berited  a  great  fortune  by  a  bloo- 
giving  her  companion  a  sketchy  der?  Will  you  have  Isabella,  who 
description  of  all  the  persons  then  is  angling  for  a  coronet,  but  woqU 
at  the  Abbey,  not  taking  any  espe-  not  refuse  you  if  you  arc  rich 
cial  care  to  be  epigrammatic  or  pic-  enough  ?  Will  you  have  that  vwy 
tnresque,  but  to  be  literal  and  truth-  light  dragoon,  who  thinks  *  oar»' 
ful.  the  standard  for  manners  in  Europe  t 
"Mrs.  Maxwell — an  old  horror—  — or  the  two  elder  brothers,  grey- 
tolerated  just  because  she  owns  Tilney  headed,  pale-faced,  husky-voiced 
Park,  and  can  leave  it  to  whom  she  civil  servants,  working  hard  to  make 
likes ;  and  the  Lyies  hope  it  will  fall  a  fortune  in  advance  of  a  liver  com- 
to  Mark,  or  possibly  to  Bella.   They  plaint?   Say  the  'number,'  and  the 


"  And  which  is  the  favourite?"  ask-  tion." 

ed  Maitland,  with  a  faint  smile.  "After  all,  it  is  scarcely  fair  in 

**  You'd  like  to  think  Isabella,"  said  me  to  ask  it,  for  I  don't  come  as  a 

Miss  Becky,  with  a  sharp  piercing  buyer." 


it." 


stand  to  win  on  either. 
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**  Well,  if  you  have  a  taste  for  that 
lort  of  tbiDg— are  we  out  of  sight  of 
the  windows  ?~if  so,  let  me  have  a 
eigarette  like  that  you  have  there.  I 
havenH  smoked  for  five  months.  Oh  1 
isn't  it  a  pleasure  ? " 

•*  Tell  me  about  Mrs.  Butler— who 
kshe?" 

'*She  is  Mrs.  Butler:  and  her 
husband,  when  he  was  alive,  was 
Colonel  Butler,  militarily  known 
•8  Wat  Tartar;  he  was  a  terrible 
pipeclay;  and  her  son  Tony  is 
the  factotum  at  the  Abbey;  or 
rather  he  was,  till  Mark  told  him 
to  shave  a  poodle,  or  singe  a  pony, 
or  paint  a  wheelbarrow  —  I  forget; 
but  I  know  it  was  something  he  had 
done  once  out  of  good-humour,  and 
the  hussar  creature  fancied  he'd 
make  him  do  it  again  through  an  in- 
dignity." 

'^And  he — I  mean  Butler — stands 
upon  being  a  gentleman  ? " 

**  I  should  think  he  does ;  is  not  his 
birth  good?" 

**  Certainly ;  the  Butlers  are  of  an 
old  stock." 

^They  talk  of  an  uncle.  Sir  Ram- 
rod—it isn't  Ramrod,  but  it's  like  it 
—  a  tiresome  old  fellow,  who  was 
envoy  at  Naples,  and  who  married, 
I  believe,  a  ballet-dancer,  and  who 
might  leave  Tony  all  his  fortune,  if  he 
liked — which  he  doesn't.'* 

"  Having  no  family  of  his  own  ?" 
asked  Maitland,  as  he  puffed  his  cigar. 

None ;  but  that  doesn't  matter, 
for  he  has  turned  Jesuit,  and  will 
leave  everything  to  the  sacred  some- 
thing or  other  in  Ronte.  I've  heard 
•11  that  from  old  Widow  Butler, 
who  has  a  perfect  passion  for  talk- 
ing of  her  amiable  brother-in-law, 
as  she  calls  him.  She  bates  bim — 
always  did  hate  him  —  and  taught 
Tony  to  hate  him ;  and  with  all  that 
it  was  only  yesterday  she  said  to 
me  that  perhaps  she  was  not  fully 
justified  iu  sending  back  unopened 
two  letters  he  had  written  to  her  — 
one  after  the  loss  of  some  Canadian 
bonds  of  hers,  which  got  rumoured 
•broad  in  the  newspapers;  the  ether 
was  on  Tony's  coming  of  age;  and 
she  said,  *  Becky,  I  begin  to  suspect 
that  I  had  no  right  to  carry  my  own 


unforgivenees  to  the  extent  of  an  in- 
jury to  my  boy — tell  me  what  you 
would  do.'" 

"  And  what  was  your  answer?  " 
I'd  have  made  it  up  with  the  old 
swell.  I'd  say.  Is  not  this  boy  more 
to  you  than  all  those  long-petticoated 
tonsured  humbugs,  who  can  always 
cheat  some  one  or  other  out  of  an 
inheritance?  I*d  say.  Look  at  him, 
and  you'll  fancy  it's  Walter  telling  you 
thfit  be  forgives  you." 

"  If  he  be  like  most  of  his  order, 
Miss  Becky,  he'd  only  smile  at  your 
appeal,"  said  Maitland  coldly. 

^*  Well,  I'd  not  let  it  be  laughing 
matter  with  him,  I  can  tell  you ; 
stnpid  wills  are  broken  every  day 
of  the  week,  and  I  don't  think  the 
Jesuits  are  in  such  favour  in  England 
that  a  jury  would  decide  for  them 
against  an  English,  youth  of  the  kith 
and  kin  of  the  testator." 

You  speak  cleverly,  Mies  Graham, 
and  you  show  that  you  know  alt  the 
value  that  attaches  to  popular  sym- 
pathy in  the  age  we  live  in." 

And  don't  you  agree  with  me  ?  " 

''Ah,  there's  a  deal  to  be  said  on 
each  side." 

**Then,  for  heaven's  sake,  don't 
say  it.  There— no — more  to  the  left 
—  there,  where  you  see  the  blue 
smoke  rising  over  the  rocks — there 
stands  the  widow's  cottage.  I  don't 
know  how  she  endures  the  loneli- 
ness of  it.  Could  you  face  such  a 
life?" 

"  A  double  solitude  —  what  the 
French  call  an  '  egoisme  d  dexix'  —  is 
not  so  insupportable.  In  I'act,  it  all 
depends  upon  *  the  partner  with 
whom  we  share  onr  isolation.'"  He 
threw  a  tone  of  half  tenderness  into 
the  words  that  made  them  very  sig- 
nificant, and  Rebecca  gave  him  ouc 
of  her  quick  sudden  glances  with 
which  she  often  read  a  secret  motive. 
This  time,  however,  she  failed.  There 
was  nothing  in  that  sullow  but  hatid- 
some  face  that  revealed  a  clue  to  any- 
thing. 

"  I'll  have  to  ask  Mrs.  Botler's 
leave  before  I  present  you,"  said  she, 
suddenly. 

**  Of  course,  I'll  await  her  permis- 
sion." 
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''The  obances  are  ehe'll  say  do; 
indeed,  it  is  all  bat  certaia  she 
will." 

^Then  I  mast  resign  myself  to 
patience  and  a  cigar  till  yoa  come 
oat  again,"  said  he,  calmly. 

Shall  I  say  that  there's  any  rea- 
son for  yoar  visit?  Do  yoa  know 
any  Batlers,  or  have  yoa  any  relation- 
ship,  real  or  pretended,  with  the  fam- 
ily, that  wonld  make  a  pretext  for 
coming  to  see  her  ? " 

Had  Miss  Graham  only  glanced 
as  keenly  at  Maitland's  featarel  now 
as  she  had  a  few  moments  back,  she 
might  have  seen  a  faint  —  a  very 
faint  flash  cross  his  cheek,  and 
then  give  way  to  a  deep  paleness. 
**No,"  said  he,  coldly,  **I  cannot 
pretend  the  sliadow  of  a  claim  to 
her  acqoaintance,  and  I  can  scarcely 
presame  to  ask  yoa  to  present  me  as 
a  friend  of  yoar  own,  except  in  the 
common  acceptation  given  to  the 
word." 

*'0h,  I'll  do  that  readily  enoagb. 
Bless  yoar  heart,  if  there  was  any- 
thing to  be  gained  by  it  I'd  call  yoa 
my  coosin,  and  address  yoa  as  Nor- 
man all  the  time  of  the  visit" 

If  yoa  bat  knew  how  the  familiari- 
ty woald  flatter  me,  particalarly  were 
I  to  retam  it!" 

**And  call  me  Becky  —  I  hope! 
Well,  yoa  are  a  cool  hand  1 " 

"My  friends  are  in  the  habit  of 
amasing  themselves  with  my  diffidence 
and  my  timidity.'* 

"  They  must  be  very  ill  off  for  a 
pastime,  then.  I  nsed  to  think 
Mark  Lyle  bad  enough,  bat  his  is  a 
blushing  bashfulnees  compared  to 
yours." 

Yoa  only  see  me  in  my  straggle 
to  overcome  a  natural  detect.  Miss 
Graham— jast  as  a  coward  assumes 
the  bully  to  conceal  his  poltroonery ; 
yoa  regard  in  me  the  mock  audacity 
that  strives  to  shroud  a  most  painful 
modesty." 

She  looked  fall  at  him  for  an  in- 
stant, and  then  burst  into  a  loud 
and  joyful  fit  of  laughter,  in  which 
he  joined  without  the  faintest  show 
of  displeasure.  **  Well,  I  believe 
yoa  are  good-tempered,"  said  she, 
iraokly. 


"The  best  in  the  world;  I  am 
very  seldom  angry ;  I  never  bear 
malice.'' 

Have  yoa  any  other  good  qaali- 
tiee  ?  "  asked  she,  with  a  uight  mock- 
ery in  her  voice. 

"Yes — many:  I  am  trostfal  to  the 
verge  of  credulity  ;  I  am  generoas  to 
the  limits  of  extravagance ;  I  am  ao- 
swerving  in  my  friendships,  and  witb- 
out  the  taint  of  a  single  eelfishnesB  io 
all  my  nature." 

"  How  nice  that  is  1  oe  how  nice  it 
must  be  1 " 

"  I  could  grow  eloquent  over  mj 
gifts,  if  it  were  not  thai  my  bashfof- 
ness  might  embarrass  me.*' 
Have  you  any  faaltd  ?  " 
I  don't  think  so;  at  least  I  eaoH 
recall  any." 

**  Nor  failings?" 

"  Failings  1  perhaps,"  said  he,  du- 
biously ;  "  bat  they  are,  after  all,  mere 
weaknesses, — sach  as  a  liking  for 
splendour—a  love  of  laxary  genenllj 
— a  taste  for  profusion,  a  sort  of  regal 
profusion,  in  daily  life,  which  oocasioi^ 
ally  jars  with  my  circumstanoef,  mak- 
ing  me,  not  irritable — I  am  never  ir- 
ritable— but  low-spirited  and  depre» 
ed." 

Then,  from  what  you  have  toH 
me,  I  think  I*d  better  say  to  Mrs.  Botr 
ler  that  there's  an  angel  waiting  cot* 
side  who  is  most  anxioos  to  omke  her 
acquaintance." 

Do  so ;  and  add,  that  be*ll  fold 
his  wings,  and  sit  on  this  stooe^  till 
you  come  to  fetch  him." 

A\A  revoir,  Gabriel,  then,"  said 
she,  passing  in  at  the  widiet,  and 
taking  her  way  through  the  little 
garden. 

Maitland  sat  discassing  in  hii 
own  mind  the  problem  how  lar 
Alcibiades  was  right  or  wrong  in 
endeavouring  to  divert  the  worid 
from  any  criticism  of  himself  bj 
a  certain  alteration  in  his  dog's  tail 
rather  opining  that  in  oar  day,  at 
least,  the  vriser  coarse  would  have 
been  to  avoid  all  comment  whatso- 
ever,— the  imputation  of  an  ecoeo* 
tricity  being  only  second  to  the  acco- 
sation  of  a  crime.  With  the  Gieeki 
of  that  day  the  false  scent  was  pro- 
bably a  sQcceaB;  with  the  Eopiak 
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of  onrs,  the  real  wisdom  is  oot  to 
be  hooted.  Oh,  if  it  were  all  to 
be  dooe  agaio,  how  very  differeotly 
I  Bhoold  do  it !" 

**  Indeed,  and  in  what  respect 
Mud  a  voice  behind  his  shoalder. 
He  looked  op  and  saw  Beck  Graham 
^iog  00  him  with  something  of 
loterest  in  her  expression.  ^How 
so?''  cried  she  again.  Not  in  the 
•lightest  degree  discomposed  or 
flurried,  he  lay  lazily  back  on  the 
sward,  and,  drawing  his  hand  over 
bis  eyes  to  shade  them  from  the 
•OD,  said,  in  a  half-langoid  weary 
tone,  If  it  were  to  do  again,  Vd 
go  in  for  happiness." 

**What  do  you  mean  by  happi- 

IKflB?'' 

•*  What  we  all  mean  by  it  :  an 
organised  selfishness,  that  draws  a 
erne  cordon  roond  oar  home,  and 
lakes  care  to  keep  out,  so  far  as 
possible,  dons,  bores,  fevers,  and 
liibionable  acqoaintances.  By  the 
way,  is  yoor  visit  ended,  or  will  she 
see  mer 

•*Not  to  day.  She  hopes  to-mor- 
row to  be  able.  She  asks  if  yoa 
are  of  the  Maitlands  of  Gillie— Gil- 
lie, not  '  Orankie,*  hot  a  sound  like 
U — and  if  yoor  mother's  name  was 
Janet." 

^  And  I  trust,  from  the  little  yoa 
know  of  me,  yoa  assured  her  it 
eonld  not,"  said  he,  calmly. 

"Well,  I  said  that  I  knew  no 
mote  of  year  family  than  all  the  rest 
of  OS  op  at  the  Abbey,  who  have 
been  sifting  all  the  Maitlands  in  the 
three  kingdoms,  in  the  hope  of  find- 
ii^  yoa." 

*'How  flattering !  and,  at  the 
same  time,  how  vain  a  labour !  The 
name  came  to  me  with  some  fortune. 
I  took  it  as  I'd  have  taken  a  more 
iIl<«oaDdiDg  one,  for  money  1  Who 
wooldoH  be  baptised  in  bank 
stock?  I  hope  it's  not  on  the  pica 
of  my  mother  being  Janet,  that  she 
consents  to  receive  me 

•*She  hopes  you  are  Lady  Janet's 
■on,  and  that  you  have  tiio  Mait- 
Ifmd  eyes,  which  it  Ecems  are  dark, 
ftod  a  something  in  their  manner 
which  she  assures  me  was  espe- 
cially captivating." 

TOL.  xcrv.  2  p 


*^  And  for  which,  I  tnx  t,  yoa 
vouched  ?"  r 

**Ye8.  I  said  yoa  were  a  clever 
sort  of  person,  that  could  do  a  nam- 
her  of  things  well,  and  that  I  for  one 
didn't  quarrel  with  your  vanity  or 
conceit,  but  thought  them  rather 
good  fun." 

"  So  they  are  I  and  we'll  laugh  at 
them  together,"  said  he,  rising,  and 
preparing  to  £et  oat.  What  a  bless- 
mg  to  find  one  that  really  under- 
stands me  I  I  wish  to  heaven  that 
you  were  not  engaged  1" 

**  And  who  says  I  am  ?"  cried  she, 
almost  fiercely. 

"Did  I  dream  it?  Who  knows? 
The  fact  is,  my  dear  Miss  Becky, 
we  do  talk  with  such  a  rare  freedom 
to  each  other,  it  is  pardonable  to 
mix  up  one's  reverits  with  his  actual 
information.  How  do  yon  call  that 
ruin  yonder  ?" 

"Danluce." 

*'And  that  great  bluff  beyond 
it  ?" 

"  Fairhead." 
111  take  a  long  walk  to-morrow, 
and  visit  that  part  of  the  coast." 

*'You  are  forgetting  you  are  to 
call  on  Mrs.  Biftler." 

^  So  I  was.  At  what  hour  are 
we  to  be  here  ?" 

"There  is  no  question  of  *we' 
in  the  matter ;  your  modesty  must 
make  its  advances  alone." 

"You  are  not  angry  with  me, 
carissima  Rebecca «" 

"  Don't  think  that  a  familisrity 
is  less  a  liberty  because  it  is  dressed 
in  a  foreign  tongue." 

"  But  it  would  *  out ;'  the  expres- 
sion forced  itself  from  my  lips  in 
spite  of  me,  just  as  some  of  the 
sharp  things  you  have  been  saying 
to  me  were  perfectly  irrepressible." 

"  I  suspect  you  like  this  sort  of  spar- 
ring?" 

"  Delight  in  it." 

"  So  do  I.  There's  only  one  con- 
dition I  make:  whenever  you  mean 
to  take  off  the  gloves,  and  intend  to 
hit  oat  hard,  that  you'll  say  so  be- 
fore.   Is  that  agreed  ?*' 

"  It's  a  bargain." 

She  held  out  her  hand  frankly, 
and  he  took  it  as  cordially ;  and  io 
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a  hearty  squeeze  the  compact  was 
ratified. 

Shall  I  tell  yon/*  said  she,  as 
they  drew  nigh  the  Abbey,  *^that 
yon  are  a  great  puzzle  to  us  all  beret 
We  none  of  us  can  guess  bow  so 
great  a  person  as  yourself  should 
coDdescend  to  come  down  to  such  an 
out-o'-tbe-world  spot,  and  waste  bis 
tascinations  on  such  dull  company.'* 

"  Your  explanation,  I'll  wager, 
was  the  trne  one :  let  me  hear  it" 

**  I  called  it  eccentricity ;  the 
oddity  of  a  man  who  had  traded  so 
long  in  oddity  that  he  grew  to  be 
inexplicable,  even  to  himself,  and 
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that  an  Irish  conntry  honae  was 
one  of  the  few  things  yon  bad  not 
'done,*  and  that  yoa  were  dete^ 
mined  to  *do'  it" 

^  There  was  that,  and  somethiog 
more/'  said  Maitland,  thoughtfully. 

**The  'something  more'  being,  I 
take  it,  the  whole  secret*' 

As  you  read  me  like  a  hock, 
Miss  Bebecca,  all  I  ask  is,  that 
you'll  shut  the  volume  when  yoo'TS 
done  with  it,  and  not  talk  over  it  with 
your  literary  friends.'* 

It  is  not  my  way,"  said  she, 
half  pettishly ;  and  they  reaefaed  the 
door  as  she  spoke. 


CHAPTEB  Tin.— so 

If  there  was  anything  strange  or 
inexplicable  in  the  appearance  of 
one  of  Maitland's  pretensions  in  an 
unfrequented  and  obscure  part  of 
the  world  —  if  there  was  matter 
in  it  to  puzzle  the  wise  heads  of 
squires,  and  make  country  intelli- 
gences  look  confused,  there  is  no 
earthly  reason  why  any  mystifica- 
tion should  be  practised  with  our 
reader.  He  at  least  is  under  our 
guidance,  and  to  him  we  impart 
whatever  is  known  to  ourselves. 
For  a  variety  of  reason?,  some  of 
which  this  history  later  on  will  dis- 
close —  others,  the  less  imminent,  we 
are  free  now  to  avow  —  Mr.  Norman 
Maitland  had  latterly  addressed 
much  of  his  mind  to  the  political 
intrigues  of  a  foreign  country :  that 
country  was  Naples.  lie  had  known 
it  —  we  are  not  free  to  say  how,  at 
this  place  —  from  his  childhood ; 
he  know  its  people  in  every  rank 
and  class;  he  knew  its  dialect  in 
all  its  idioms.  He  could  talk  the 
slang  of  the  lazzaroni,  and  the  wild 
patois  of  Calabria,  iust  as  fluently 
as  that  composite  language  which 
the  King  Ferdinand  used,  and  which 
was  a  blending  of  the  vulgarisms 
of  the  Obiaja  with  the  Frenchified 
chit-chat  of  the  Court. 

There  were  events  happening  in 
Italy  which,  though  not  for  the 
moment  iDvolviug  the  question  of 
Naples,  suggested  to  the  wiser  heads 
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in  that  conntry  the  sense  of  a  con- 
ing peril.  We  cannot,  at  this  pltce, 
explain  how  or  why  Maitland  shodd 
have  been  a  sharei^  in  these  deeds; 
it  is  enough  to  say  that  be  was  one 
of  a  little*  knot  who  bad  free  aooefl 
to  the  palace,  and  enjoyed  conslsst 
rotercouree  with  the  King  —  free  to 
tell  him  of  all  that  went  on  in  Mi 
brilliant  capital  of  vice  and  levity— 
to  narrate  its  duels,  its  defalcation^ 
its  intrigues,  its  family  scaodili 
and  domestic  disgraces  —  to  talk  of 
anything  and  everything  but  one; 
—  nut  a  word  on  politics  was  to 
escape  them;  never  in  the  most 
remote  way  was  a  syllable  to  drop 
of  either  what  was  happening  io 
the  State,  or  what  comments  the 
French  or  English  press  might  psai 
on  it  No  allusion  was  to  escape 
on  questions  of  government,  nor  the 
name  of  a  minister  to  be  spoken, 
except  he  were  the  hero  of  some 
notorious  scandal.  All  these  pr^ 
cautions  could  not  stifle  fear.  The 
menials  had  seen  the  handwritiog 
on  the  wall  before  Belshazzar'i  ejei 
had  fallen  on  it  The  men  who 
stood  near  the  throne  saw  that  it 
rocked  already.  There  waa  bat 
one  theme  wi.thin  the  palace — the 
fidelity  of  the  army ;  and  evoy 
rude  passage  between  the  eoldioy 
and  the  people  seemed  to  testily 
to  that  faithfulness.  Amongst  thoss 
who  were  supposed   to  eqjojy  the 
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sovereign  confideDce  —  for  Donft,  in 
reality,  possessed  it — was  the  Count 
Caffarelli,  a  man  of  very  high  family 
and  large  fortane,  and,  though  not 
in  the  slightest  degree  tinctured 
with  Eiberalism  in  politics,  one 
of  the  very  few  Neapolitan  nobles 
who  either  understood  the  drift,  or 
estimated  the  force,  of  the  party  of 
action.  He  foresaw  the  coming 
struggle,  and  boded  ill  of  its  re- 
sult With  Mr.  Maitland  he  lived 
\n  closest  Intimacy.  The  Italian, 
tibongh  older  than  the  Englishman, 
had  been  his  companion  in  years 
of  dissipation.  In  every  capital  of 
Europe  these  two  men  had  left 
traditions  of  extravagance  and  ex- 
cess. They  had  an  easy  access  to 
the  highest  circles  in  every  city, 
ud  it  was  their  pleasure  to  mix  in 
all,  even  to  the  lowest.  Between 
them  there  had  grown  what,  be- 
tween such  men,  represented  a 
strong  friendship  —  that  is,  either 
would  Tfadily  have  staked  his  life 
or  his  fortune ;  in  other  words,  have 
fought  a  duel,  or  paid  the  play- 
debts  of  the  other.  Each  knew 
the  exact  rules  of  honour  which 

fnided  the  conduct  of  the  other,  and 
new  besides  that  no  other  principles 
than  these  held  any  sway  or  influence 
orer  him. 

Cafiarelli  saw  that  the  Bourbon 
throne  was  in  danger,  and  with  it 
the  fortunes  of  all  who  adhered  to 
the  dynasty.  If  all  his  prejudices 
and  sympathies  were  with  mon- 
archy, these  would  not  have  pre- 
Tented  him  from  making  terms 
with  the  revolution,  if  he  thought 
the  revolution  could  be  trusted ; 
Irat  this  was  precisely  what  be  did 
not,  could  not,  believe.  *'  Ceux  qui 
■ODt  Blens  resteot  Bleup,"  said  the 
first  Napoleon ;  and  so  Caffarclli 
assured  himself  that  a  "canaille*' 
slwap  would  be  a  canaille.  Philip 
£gaht6  was  a  case  in  point  of  what 
eune  of  such  concessions ;  there- 
tore  he  decided  it  waq  better  to 
Stand  by  the  monarchy,  and  that 
real  policy  consisted  in  providing  that 
there  should  be  a  monarchy  to  stand 
by.- 

To  play  that  mock  game  of  popu- 


larity,  the  being  cheered  by  the 
lazzarooi,  was  the  extent  of  tolera- 
tion to  which  the  King  could  be 
persuaded.  Indeed,  he  thought 
these  vivas  the  hearty  outburst  of 
a  fervent  and  affectionate  loyalty,  and 
many  of  his  ministers  appeared 
to  concur  with  him.  Caffarelli, 
who  was  Master  of  the  Horse, 
deemed  otherwise,  and  confessed 
to  Maitland  that,  though  assassina- 
tion was  cheap  enough  in  the  quar- 
ter of  Santa  Lucia,  there  was  a  most 
indiscriminating  indifference  as  to 
who  might  be  the  victim,  and  that 
the  old  Marquess  di  Montanara, 
the  Prefect  of  the  Palace,  would 
not  cost  a  "  carlioo  "  more  than  the 
veriest  follower  of  Mazzini. 

Both  Caffdrelli  and  Maitland  en- 
joyed secret  sources  of  information. 
They  were  members  of  that  strange 
league  which  has  a  link  iu  every 
grade  and  class  of  Neapolitan  so- 
ciety, and  makes  the  very  highest 
in  station  the  confidant  and  the 
accomplice  of  the  most  degraded 
4nd  the  meanest  This  sect,  called 
La  G^morra,  was  originally  a  mere 
system  of  organised  extortion,  driv- 
ing, by  force  of  menace,  an  impost 
on  every  trade  and  occupation,  and 
exacting  its  dues  by  means  of 
agents  well  known  to  be  capable 
of  the  greatest  crimes.  Caffirtlli, 
who  had  long  employed  its  forvices 
to  apsiRt  him  in  his  intrignus  or 
accomplish  his  vengeances,  was  a 
splendid  contributor  to  its  resources, 
lie  was  rich  and  munificent ;  he 
loved  profusion,  but  lie  adort-il  it 
when  it  could  be  made  the  main- 
spring of  some  dark  and  mysterious 
machinery.  Though  the  Cainorra 
was  not  in  the  remotest  de<rree 
political,  Caffarelli  learned,  through 
Its  agency,  that  the  revolutionary 
party  were  hourly  gaining  strength 
and  courage.  They  saw  the  grow- 
ing discontent  that  *spread  abroad 
about  the  ruling  dynasty,  and  they 
knew  how  little  favour  would  be 
shown  the  Bourbons  by  the  We.^^ 
ern  Powers,  whose  counsels  had 
been  so  flatly  rejected,  and  whose 
warnings  despised.  They  felt  that 
their   hour   was  approaching,  and 
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tbA  NortberD   Italy   would    soon  walked  in  rags  and  dined  off  garlic, 

busten  to  Ibeir  aid  if  tbe  work  of  Why  ehoald  they  stick  at  trifles? 

overthrow  were  once  fairly  began.  They  bad  no  noble  eecntcbeoDS  to 

Tbeir   only  doubts  were,  lest   tbe  be   tarnished,   no   splendid  names, 

success,  when  achieved,  should  have  no  high  lineage  to  be  disgraced. 

\9on  nothing  for  them.    It  m&y  be  In  fact,  there  were  crimes  that  be- 

aa   in   Forty-eisrht,  said  they ;  we  came  them,  just  as  certain  forms  of 

may  drive  the  King  out  of  Naples,  labour  suited  them.     They  worked 

us  we  drove  the  Austrians  out  of  with   their   hands    in   each  case. 

Milan,  and  after  all  only  be  con-  Amongst   the   Oamorra   be  knew 

quering  a  larger  kingdom  for  the  many  such.     The  difficulty  was  to 

House  of  Savoy.   Hence  they  hesi-  bring  the  power  of  the  sect  to  bear 

tated  and   held    back ;   nor   were  upon  tbe   quesiions  that  engaged 

their   fears   causeless.     For   what  him.    It  would  not  have  been  difS- 

bad    revolution    poured  forth   its  cult  to  make  them  revolutionists  — 

blood  like  water  in  Paris?  to  raise  the   one  word  pillage  would  have 

up   the   despotism  of  the  Second  sufficed  for  that;   the  puzzle  wis 

Empire!  how  to  make  them  royalists. 

Cafiarelli  was  in*  possession  of  all  pay  would  not  do.  These  fellowf 
Ibis ;  he  know  what  they  hoped,  had  got  a  taste  for  irregular  gain, 
and  wished,  and  feared.  Tbe  Oa-  To  expect  to  win  them  over  by  pay, 
morra  itself  numbered  many  pro-  or  retain  them  by  discipline,  was  to 
ftiased  revolutionists  (*'Beds,"  as  hope  to  convert  a  poacher  by  invit- 
they  liked  to  be  called)  iu  its  sect,  ing  him  to  a  battue.  Oaffdrelli  hid 
but  was  itself  untinctured  by  poll-  revolved  the  matter  very  long  aod 
tics.  Tbe  wily  Count  thought  that  carefully;  he  bad  talked  it  over 
it  was  a  pity  so  good  an  organisa-  scores  of  times  with  Maitlano.  Tbey 
tion  should  be  wasted  on  mere  ex-  agreed  that  the  Gamorra  bad  great 
tortion  and  robbery.  There  were  capabilities,  if  one  only  could  use 
higher  crimes  they  might  attain  to,  them.  Through  the  members  of  that 
and  grander  interests  they  might  league  in  the  army  they  had  learned 
subserve.  Never,  perhaps,  was  the  that  the  troops,  tbe  long-vauDted 
world  of  Europe  so  much  in  the  reliance  of  the  monarchy,  cooid 
bands  of  a  few  powerful  men.  not  be  trusted.  Many  raiments 
Withdraw  from  it,  say  half-a  dozen —  were  ready  to  take  arms  with  tbe 
one  could  name  them  at  once  —  and  Beds ;  many  more  would  disband 
what  a  change  might  come  over  the  and  return  to  their  homes.  As  for 
Continent!  Caffarelli  was  no  as-  the  navy,  they  declared  there  was 
sassin ;  but  there  are  men,  and  be  not  one  ship's  company  would  stand 
was  one  of  them,  that  can  trifle  by  the  Sovereign.  Tbe  most  well- 
with  great  crimes,  just  as  children  affected  would  be  neutral ;  none 
play  with  fire ;  who  can  jest  with  save  the  foreign  legions  would  fight 
them,  langb  at  them,  and  sport  for  the  King.  Tbe  question  then 
with  them,  till,  out  of  mere  familiar-  was,  to  reinforce  these,  and  at  oooe 
ity,  they  forgot  the  horror  they  —  a  matter  far  more  difficult  than 
should  ID  spire  and  tbe  penalty  they  it  used  to  be.  Switzerland  would 
enforce.  He  had  known  Orsini  no  longer  permit  this  recruitment 
intimately,  and  liked  him ;  nor  did  Austria  would  give  none  but  ber 
he  talk  of  his  memory  with  less  criminals'.  America,  it  was  said, 
atfection  that  he  had  died  beneath  abounded  in  ardent  adventurous 
the  guillotine.  He  would  not  him-  spirits,  that  would  readily  risk  life 
self  engage  in  a  crime  that  would  in  pursuit  of  fortune  ;  but  then  tbe 
difhooour  his  name;  but  he  knew  cause  was  not  one  which,  by  any 
there  were  a  great  number  of  people  ingenuity,  could  be  made  to  seem 
in  tbe  world  who  could  no  more  be  that  of  liberty.  Nothing  then  re- 
punctilious  about  honour  than  about  inained  but  Ireland.  There  tbere 
the  linen  they  wore  —  fellows  who  was    bravery   and    poverty  both. 
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ThodBands,  who  had  no  fears  and  fides  episodically  having  ''done  a 

Tcry  little  food,  ready  for  any  enter-  little,"  as  he  called  it,  on  the  Indian 

prise,  but  far  readier  for  one  which  frontier   with   the   Yankees;  and 

ooald   be  dignified  as  being   the  served  on  the  staff  of  Boeas  at  La 

battle  of  the  Troth  and  the  cause  Plata;  — all  his  great  and  varied 

of  the  Holy  Father.  experiences  tending  to  one  solitary 

An  Irish  legion,  some  five  or  six  conviction,  that  no  real  success  was 

thousand  devout  Catholics  and  val-  ever  to  be  attained  in  anything 

farnt  soldiers,  was  a  project  that  the  except  bv  means  of  Irishmen  ;  nor 

illnister  of  War  at  once  embraced,  could  order,  peace,  and  loyalty  be 

His  Excellency  saw  Maitland  on  it,  ever  established  anywhere  without 

■od  talked  over  the  whole  plan,  their  assistance.   If  he  was  one  of 

Maitland  was  himself  to  direct  all  the  bravest  men  living,  he  was  one 

its  operations.   Caffarelli  would  cor-  of  the  most  pushing  and  imperti- 

respond  with  him  from  Naples,  and  nenti  he  would  have  maintained  a 

io  case  of  any  complication  or  dif-  point  of  law  against  the  Lord  Chan- 

fleoltT,  shroud  the  Minister  from  oellor,  and  contested  tactics  with  a 

attack.     Ample    funds   would  be  Marshal  of  France.      He  thought 

provided.   The  men  could  be  en-  himself  the  ornament  of  any  socie- 

gaged  as  labourers  upon  some  great  ty  he  entered,  and  his  vanity,  in 

pablio  work,  and  forwarded  in  small  matters  of  intellect,  was  only  eur- 

drafts  to  a  convenient  port     Arms  passed  by  his  personal  conceit.  And 

eoald  be  easily  procured  from  Liege,  now  one  word  as  to  his  appearance. 

OflBoers  could  be  readily  obtained,  With  the  aid  of  cleverly  constructed 

dther  Irish,  or  Poles  or  Hunga-  boots  he  stood  five  feet  four,  but 

rians  who  could  speak  English.   In  was  squarely,  stoutly  built,  broad 

a  word,  all  the  details  had  been  in  the  chest,  and  very  bow-legged; 

well  discussed  and  considered,  and  his   head  was  large,  and  seemed 

Maitland,    on  arriving  in  I^ondon,  larger  from  a  mass  of  fiery  red  hair, 

kad  again  talked  over  the  project  of  which  he  was  immensely  vain  as 

with  wice  and  crafty  heads,  whose  the  true   Celtic  colour;   he  wore 

prudent  counsels  showed  him  how  great  whiskers,  a  moustache,  an<l 

little  fit  he  was  personally  to  nego-  chin  tuft;  but  the  flaming  hue  of 

tiate  directly  with  the  Irish  peasant,  these  seemed   actually  tamed  and 

•od    how    imperative    above    all  toned  down  beside  his  eyes,  which 

things  it  was  to  depute  this  part  of  resembled   two   flaring  carbuncles, 

hit  task  to  some  clever  native,  capa-  They  were  the  most  excitable,  quar- 

ble  of  employing  the  subordinates  relsome,  restless  pair  of  orbs  that  • 

hi  needed.    ''Hide  yourself,''  said  ever   beamed   in   a  human  head, 

they,  **  in  some  out-of-the-way  spot  They  twinkled  and  sparkled  with 

in  Wales  or  Scotland  ;  even  the  far  an   incessant   mischief,  and  they 

north  of  Ireland  will  do ;  remain  darted  such  insolent  glances  right 

anywhere  near  enough  to  have  fre-  and  left,  as  seemed  to  say,    Is  there 

qnent    communication    with    your  any  one  present  who  will  presume  to 

agent,  but  neither  be  seen  nor  known  contradict  me  ?  " 
in  the  plot  yourself.   Your  English      His  boundless  self-conceit  would 

tn]k  and  your  English  accent  would  have  been  droll  if  it  had  not  been 

destroy  more  confidence  than  your  so  offensive.   His  theory  was  this: 


Such  an  agent  was  soon  found —  adored  him.  Europe  had  done 
a  man  admirably  adapted  in  many  little  better  than  intrigue  for  the 
leapecte  for  the  station.  He  had  last  quarter  of  a  century  what  coon- 
been  an  adventurer  all  his  life;—  try  could  secure  his  services.  As 
Knred  with  the  French  in  Austria,  for  the  insolent  things  he  had  said 
and  the  Austrians  in  the  Banat ;  to  kings  and  emperor?,  and  the  soft 
held  an  independent  command  of  speeches  that  empresses  and  queens 
Tnrki  daring  the  Crimean  war ;  be-  had  made  to  himself,  they  would 


all  men  detested  him;  all  women 
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fill  a  volame.  Believe  bim,  and  he 
had  been  od  terms  of  more  than 
intimacy  in  every  royal  palace  of 
the  CoDtioent.  Show  the  slightest 
semblance  of  doubt  in  him,  and  the 
chances  were  that  he'd  have  had  you 
OQt  "  in  the  morniog. 
Amongst  his  self-del osioop,  it  was 
one  to  believe  that  his  voice  and 
accent  were  pecoliarly  inRiooating. 
There  was,  it  is  trae,  a  certain  slip- 
pery insiocerity  about  them,  bat 
the  vulgarity  was  the  chief  charac- 
teristic; and  his  brogue  was  that  ,  of 
Leinster.  which,  even  to  Irish  ears,  is 
insufferable. 

Such  was,  in  brief,  the  gentle- 
man who  called  himself  Major 
M'Caskey,  Knight-Commander  of 
various  orders,  and  O.S.  in  the 
Pope's  Household  —  which,  inter- 
preted, means  Cameriere  Secreto 
— a  eomething  which  corresponds  to 
gentlemen  in  waiting.  Maitland 
and  he  had  never  met.  They  had 
corresponded  freely,  and  the  letters 
of  the  Major  had  by  no  means  made 
a  favourable  impression  upon  Mait- 
land, who  had  more  than  once  for- 
warded extracts  from  them  to  the 
committees  in  London,  pettishly 
asking,  "  if  something  better  could 
not  be  found  than  the  writer  of 
this  rubbish And  yet,  for  the 
work  before  him,  **  the  writer  of 
this  rubbish "  was  a  most  compe- 
tent hand.  He  knew  his  country- 
I  men  well  —  knev^  how  to  approach 
them  by  those  mingled  appeals  to 
their  love  of  adventure  and  love 
of  gain  —  their  passion  for  fighting, 
for  carelessness,  for  disorder ;  and, 
above  all,  that  wide  uncertainty  as 
to  what  is  to  come,  which  is  to  an 
Irishman's  nature  the  most  irresist- 
ible of  all  seductions.  The  Major 
had  established  committees  —  in 
other  words,  recruiting  depots  —  io 
several  county  towns;  had  named 
a  cousiderable  number  of  petty  offi- 
cers ;  and  was  only  waitmg  Mait- 
land's  orders  whether  or  not  he 
should  propose  the  expedition  to 
adventurous  but  out-at-elbows 
young  fellows  of  a  superior  station 
—  the  class  from  which  ofiicers 
might  be  taken.    We  have  now 


said  enough  of  him  and  the  project 
that  engaged  him  to  admit  of  our 
presenting  him  to  our  readers  in  one 
of  his  brief  epistles.    It  was  dated : 

"  Castle  Durbow,  August  — ,  . 

'*SiR, — I  hnve  the  hoooar  to  re- 
port for  your  information  that  I 
yesterday  enrolled  in  this  town  and 
neighbourhood  eighteen  fine  feUoin 
for  U.N.M.   Two  of  them  are  re- 
turned convicts,  and  three  more  are 
bound  over  to  come  up  for  senteuee 
at  a  future  assizes,  and  one  whom  I 
have  named  a  corporal  is  the  noto- 
rious   Hayes,   who    shot  Oaptaio 
Macau  on  the  fair  green  at  Biiliio- 
asloe.   80  ^  on  see  there's  pittle  fesr 
that  they'll  want  to  come  back  here 
when  once  they  have  attained  to 
the  style  and  dignity  of  Neapolitaa 
citizens.    Bounty  is  higher  here  by 
from    sixteen  to   twenty  shilliDgi 
than  in  Meath ;  indeed,  fellows  who 
can  handle  a  gun,  or  are  any  waji 
ready  with  a  weapon,  can  alwajt 
command  a  job  from  one  of  the  le- 
cret   clubs;   and   my  experiences 
(wide  as  most  men's)  lead  me  eo- 
tirely  to  the  selection  of  those  whft 
have  shown  any  aptitude  for  activi  , 
service.     I  want  your  permissiM 
and   instruction  to    engage  some 
jouog  gentleman  of  family  and  sta- 
tion, for  the  which  I  most  neoee- 
Farily  be  provided  with  means  of  en- 
tertainment.   *Tafel  Grelt  ia  nicht 
Teufel's    Gelt,'  says  the  Austrias 
adage;  and  I  believe  a  very  mode- 
rate outky,  assisted  by  my  own 
humble   gifts   of  persuasion,  will 
suffice.     'Seduction  de  M'Gaskey,' 
was  a  proverb  in  the  8th  Yoltigeun. 
You  may  ask  a  certain  high  person- 
age in  France,  who  it  was  that  told 
him  not  to  despair  on  a  particular 
evening  at  Strasbourg.    A  hundred 
pounds  —  better  if  a  hundred  and 
fifty  —  would  be  useful.   The  medals 
of  His  Holiness  have  done  well,  bat 
I  only  distribute  them  in  the  lower 
ranks.    Some  titles  would  be  very 
advisable  if  I  am  to  deal  with  the 
higher  clasa    Herewith  you  have  a 
muster-roll  of  what  has  been  done 
in  two  counties ;  and  I  say  it  with- 
out fear,  not  a  man  in  the  three 
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Ungdomi  oonld  ha^  aooomplished 
it  bat  Ifilea  lf*0.  MarmoDt  conld 
plan,  bnt  nol  eiecate;  Maesena  eze- 
eate,  but  not  orgaDiae;  Sonit  conld 
do  Dooe  but  the  last.  It  is  no  vanity 
makes  me  declare  that  I  combiDe 
all  the  three  qaalities.  You  see 
me  DOW  *  orffanisiDg ; '  ia  a  few 
days  yoa  shall  judge  of  me  in  the 
Md;  and,  later  on,  if  my  convic- 
tions  do  not  deceive  me,  in  the 
higher  sphere  of  directing  the  great 
operations  of  an  army.  I  place 
these  words  in  your  hands  that  they 
may  be  on  record.  If  M'Caskey 
hlhf  it  is  a  great  destiny  cut  off ; 
but  posterity  will  see  that  he  died 
in  the  foil  conviction  of  his  genius. 
I  have  drawn  on  you  for  thirty- 
eight,  ten,  and  eiz;  and  to-morrow 
wfil  draw  again  for  seventy-four, 
fifteen. 

^Tonr  note  has  just  come.  I 
am  forced  to  say  that  its  tone  is  not 
that  to  which,  in  the  sphere  I  have 
moved,  I  have  been  accustomed.  If 
I  am  to  regard  you  as  my  superior 
id&cer,  doty  cries,  Submit  If  you 
be  simply  a  civilian,  no  matter  how 
•salted,  I  ask  explanation.  The 
^  dinner  at  the  Dawson  Arms  was 
neeossary ;  the  champagne  was  not 
mtKive;  none  of  the  company 
were  really  drunk  before  ten  o'clock ; 
and  the  destruction  of  the  furniture 
was  a  '  plaisanterie '  of  a  young 
gentleman  from  Louth  who  was 
going  into  holy  orders,  and  might 
most  probably  not  have  another 
•och  spree  in  all  his  life  again.  Are 
yoa  satisfied?  If  not,  tell  me  what 
and  where  any  other  satisfaction 


may  meet  yoar  wishei.  Yoa  say, 

Let  ns  meet.  I  repjyi  Yes,  in  any 
way  yoa  desire.  9  zoa  have  not 

answered  my  demand — it  was  de- 
mand, not  request  — to  be  Count 
M'Caskey.  I  have  written  to  Count 
Caffarelli  on  the  subject,  and  have 
thoughts  of  addressiug  the  King. 
Don't  talk  to  me  of  decorations.  I 
have  no  room  for  them  on  the  breast 
of  my  coat  I  am  forced  to  say 
these  things  to  vou,  for  I  cannot  per- 
suade myself  that  you  really  know 
or  understand  the  man  you  corre- 
spond with.  After  all,  it  took  Rad- 
etzky  a  year,  and  Omar  Pasha  seven- 
teen months,  to  arrive  at  that  know- 
ledge which  my  impatience,  unjust- 
ly, perhapi^  complains  that  yoa 
have  not  attained  to.  Yet  I  feel 
we  shall  like  each  other ;  and  were 
it  not  like  precipitancy,  Td  say,  Be- 
lieve me,  dear  Maitland,  very  faith- 
fully your  friend, 

Miles  M'Casket." 

The  answer  to  this  was  very  brief, 
and  ran  thus — 

*'Lyls  Abbey,  Auffvsi. 
Sill, — You  will  come  to  Oole- 
raine,  and  await  my  orders  there  — 
the  first  of  which  will  be,  to  take 
no  liberties  of  any  kind  with  yoar 
obedient  servant, 

NORICAN  MaITLAND." 

Major  M'Casket, 
"  The  Dawson  Arms,  Castle  Durrow.  • 

— Avoid  all  Eofflish  aci| 
quaintances  on  your  road.  Giv« 
yourself  out  to  be  a  foreigner, 
and  speak  as  little  as  possible." 


DUCAL  DABM8TADT. 
A  LETTER. 

My  Dear  Irbnjbus,  —  Once  up-  dreamiest  town  of  dreamy  DeatBch- 
on  a  time  a  profesaor  at  a  German  land,  and  thatj  when  your  figare 
nniveraity  was  examining  his  claas  rises  to  my  mmd'a^  eye,  I  do  not 
in  theology.  He  asked  one  of  the  know  whether  it  is  an  imaw  of 
Btadents  whether  Adam  ought  to  reality  or  a  epectre  projected  hi 
be  regarded  as  an  hiatorical  or  a  fancy,  as  shadowy  as  that  framed 
mythological  personsge.  The  stu-  by  Professor  Pepper  at  the  Poly- 
dent,  thinking  to  please  his  Neo-  technic.  However,  be  you  man  or 
logian  iistructor,  answered  boldly,  Myth,  you  still  wear 

mythological''     But,     iosteaid  ^*  Sach  a  qnefOoimble  fbapc 

of  being  praised,  he  was  reproved    That  i  wW  speak  to  thw,*' 
for   his  dogmatism  in   giving  so  as  well  as  the  rather  clumsy  me* 
positive  an  answer  to  jrhat  ought  djam  of  the  Thum  and  Taxis  poet 
to  remain,  according  m  the  view        allow  me. 
of  the  professor,  an  open  question.      You  seem  to  ask  me  what  kind 
Well,  it  is  so  long  since  I  have  seen  of  place  the  secoi^  home  of  oar 
you,  or  heard  of'or  from  you,  that  beloved   Qaeen's  second  daughter 
the  question,  at  first  no  bigger  than  is  — one  of  those  questions  so  coo* 
a  man's  hand,  is  begioniog  to  over-  monly  ask^,  as  easy  to  ask  as  di(> 
cloud  my  mind  —  videlicet,  the  mo-  ficolt  to  answer.    At  all  events,  I 
mentous    question   as   to   whether  cannot  do  it  in  one  breath.  8eea 
Irensus  iff  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  from   Ladwig's   Oak,  which  is  a  i 
man  or  a  myth.    Perhaps  Bishop  bigh   point  some    five  miles 
Colenso  is  to  blame  for  my  nas-  Darmstadt  is  rather  like  Jems 
cent  scepticism  with  regard  to  your  because  that  large  dome  of  the  ' 
existence,  which,   while  dangerous  tholic  Church,  which  is  its 
speculations  were  confined  to  Ger-  pal  object,  brings  strongly  to 
many,  I   never  doubted,  even   in  the  Mosque  of  Omar.    If  the  pops- 
Germany.    Can    it  be    that  the  lation  of  Frankfort  could  be  trans- 
arithmetical  Bishop  who  'Misped  in  ferred  to  Darmstadt,  the  name  of  the 
numbers  —  for  the  numbers  came"  New  Jerusalem,  whidi  the  Free  city 
vfttil  the  Book  of  Numbers  itself  on  the  Main  is  known  by  among  tha 
^as  encroached  upon  by  his  calcu-  few  Christians  who  inhabit  it,  would 
"'.tions  — has  shaken  my  faith  in  a  even  better  suit  the  town  on  the 

lend  whom  I  used  to  consider  a  Darm. 
man  of  substance  in  everv  sense  The  busy  and  impertinent  Frank- 
of  the  word,  warm  of  pocket  and  farters  say  that  the  grass  may  not 
heart,  stcong  of  nerve  and  muscle,  only  be  seen,  but  heard  to  grow  in 
strong  in  head,  even  though  once,  the  streets  of  Darmstadt,  even  by 
like  John  Bright,  a  rather  head-  one  less  acute  of  hearing  than  thai 
strong  and  inconsistent  Man  of  Heimdal,  the  porter  of  the  northera 
Peace?  But,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  gods.  I  should  not  think  the  wont 
I  have  not  yet  read.  Colenso,  as  I  of  Darmstadt  if  this  were  true, 
have  a  general  dislike  to  figures,  Qf  all  the  organs  of  sense  there 
which,  indeed,,  I  acquired  at  col-  ig  Qone  which  is  more  bullied  and 
lege,  from  my  early  ^quaintance  tyranniged  over  than  the  poor  ho- 
with  thedl  in  the  shA  of  sums-  man  ear.  One  may  shut  one's  eyes 
total  difficalt  to  discharge.  Per-  to  noxious  sights,  withdraw  .  from 
haps  the  reason  of  my  doubts  is  uosavoury  smells,  or  stop  the  nos- 
raUier  to  be  sought  for  in  the  fact  tril  with  thumb  and  forefinger;  one 
that  I  have  gone  to  live  in  the  very  may  abstain    firom   tonchiQ(  the 
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"  pDzzle-monkey "  trees  which  in- 
fest life's  path,  from  tasting  Dead 
Bea  apples ;  bat  the  poor  ear  is  ever 
naked,  and,  like  oar  first  parents, 
most  painfully  conscioas  of  the 
fact  For  not  only  is  it  always 
open  to  receive  the  yibratioos  of 
the  divinest  music,  *^t\\e  song  of 
birds,  the  voice  of  girls,"  and  so  on, 
bat  it  is  exposed  without  protec- 
tion to  shocks  arising  from  the 
grinding  of  waggons,  the  shrieks 
of  rail  way- whistles,  the  yells  of 
drunkards,  the  brayings  of  don- 
keys, human  and  bestial,  the  wait- 
ings of  urchins,  the  sa wings  and 
hammerings  of  building  operations, 
the  ringing  of  door-bells,  the  en- 
mity of  dogs,  the  courtship  of  cats, 
and  the  worse  than  cat-musio  of 
the  streets! — sounds  all  of  them 
which  stretch  the  brain  on  the 
rack,  nip  like  an  east  wind  the  buds 
of  thought,  and  take  the  bloom  off 
letters  to  thee,  O  IrenrousI 
Well  may  Mr.  Carlyle  bless  the 
bmates  of  a  model  prison  for  the 
'  uiinterropted    leisure    and  golden 

^^ilenee   secured   to  tbeni  by  law! 

^BmI   this  is  too  good  even  for 

^■fet  Darmstadt. 

^^Tet  Darmstadt  is  quiet  —  as  quiet 
^NT  Versailles,  of  wliich  the  view  to- 
wards the  Schloss  from  the  railway 
station  reminds  the  newly-arrived 
traveller,  who,  at  whatever  time  he 
arrives,  as  in  the  land  of  the  Lotos, 
seems  to  find  it  "  always  after- 
noon and  if  he  comes  from  Frank- 
fort, he  feels  a  pleasant  change  from 
the  dusty  whirl  of  the  Anlage  to  the 

guiet  gardens  that  lie  between 
Urmstadt  and  the  pine-wood.  And 
the  quiet  of  Darmstadt  seems  to 
spring  not  from  neglect  or  solitude 
BO  much  as  from  the  self-respect  of 
a  little  town  which  knows  itself  to 
be  the  residence  of  its  Prince.  The 
very  houses  seem  drilled  into  de- 
corum,  and  to  know  their  places  as 
well  as  the  troops  in  parade.  In 
the  old  time,  before  railways  were, 
Dannstadt  must  have  been  nearly 
the  qnietest  place  in  the  known 
world.  It  stands  on  a  sandy  clear- 
ing, at  the  threshold  of  that 
enormoQS  woodland  district  which 


is  said  to  extend,  with  scarcely  a 
break,  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Black 
Sea.  Shielding  it  from  the  flying 
sands  of  the  Rhine  plain  is  a  vast 
dark  curtain  of  pine-forest,  inter- 
sected in  every  direction  by  straight 
vietas,  which  decrease  to  the  vanish- 
ing point  This  pine-forest  enables 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town  to  lose 
their  way  in  a  few  minutes  in  a 
fragrant  labyrinth,  floored  by  an  im- 
mense Persian  carpet  of  the  softest 
moss,  like  an  enormous  dusky  with- 
drawing-room.  In  the  nearest  part 
of  this  wood  pleasant  winding  paths 
have  been  formed,  and  are  kept  up 
by  the  liberality  of  one  of  those 
little  compact  hereditary  govern- 
ments, now  going  so  fast  out  of 
fashion,  which  are  not  too  mroud  to 
provide  for  the  innocejitJNSlBures 
of  their  subjects,  or  iq^  mfe  them 
with  them.  When  Germany  hae 
succeeded,  according  te^  the  aspira- 
tions of  her  democrats,  'fd^  establish- 
ing through  her  length  and  breadt)^ 
a  Chinese  centralisation,  as  France 
has,  such  merry  and  wise  litUe 
capitals  as  Darmstadt  will  become 
impossible.  It  ought  to  be  a  caution 
to  Germany  to  look  at  the  railway 
map  of  France,  and  see  how  Paris 
sits  like  a  huge  spider  in  the  midst 
of  a  radiating  web  of  lines,  sucking 
all  the  life  and  blood  and  civilisa- 
tion out  of  the  provincial  towns  into 
her  conceited  and  over-gorged  self. 
Darmstadt  is  still  a  place  where  ft 
modest  man  may  walk  and  gossip, 
and  look  about  him,  without  being 
crunch^  against  the  side  of  the 
way  by  Plutus  in  his  Jnggnrnant 
car  —  a  privilege  which  in  Kogland 
and  France  seems  only  attainable 
by  shunning  all  human  society.  Is 
he  fond  of  pleasure?  a  theatre  is 
provided  for  him  by  the  Grand- 
Ducal  bounty,  of  which  the  entrance- 
payment  is  merely  nominal,  in  com- 
parison with  the  prices  of  such  en- 
tertainments in  London  or  Paris. 
Is  he  socially  inclined?  there  are 
tables-d'hotey  where  he  may  dine  at 
less  than  the  price  of  the  sulky 
joint-dinner  at  our  clubs ;  and  then 
the  casino  for  coffee  and  a  cigar.  ^  Is 
he  bookish?  the  obliging  sovereign 
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places  a  moflt  excellent  library  at 
his  disposal,  and  allows  him  to  read 
there  ia  peace,  or  take  the  books 
out  as  be  likes,  only  requiring  a  re- 
ceipt at  his  hands.  Is  he  fond  of 
walks  and  liberty?  there  are  boand- 
less  woods  for  him  to  range  in  with- 
out let  or  hindrance.  Of  rides  ? 
there  are  endless  avennes,  where 
the  ^ardest-monthed  animal  might 
be  cared  of  running  away.  Of 
longer  excursions  ?  there  is  a  railway 
station  at  his  door,  ready  to  take  him 
at  a  moderate  price  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth.  Is  his  religion  Anglican  7 
the  pretty  Grand-Ducal  chapel  is 
lent  him  to  say  his  prayers  in. 
Catholic?  he  has  the  benefit  of  a 
simply  grand  church,  with  good 
music,  in  an  echoing  area,  surround- 
ed internally  by  columns,  although 
externally  it  may  wear  the  form  of 
a  great  circus ;  and  if  he  likes,  he 
may  listen  to  eloquent  Lutheran 
sermons,  and  combine  church-going 
with  a  lesson  in  German. 

Let  me  suppose  you  dropt  at  the 
Darmstadt  station.  You  look  down 
a  long  straight  street,  which  opens 
into  squares  at  the  end,  and  is  closed 
by  the  Schloes,  which  here  is  ap- 
propriately so  called,  as  shutting 
the  view.  That  Rhine  Street  would 
be  all  the  better  for  two  rows  of 
trees,  and  if  asphalto  were  substi- 
tuted for  the  rough  pitching  stones ; 
still  it  is  a  handsome  street,  and 
looks  as  if  it  led  into  a  much  grander 
city.  The  first  opening  to  the  right 
is  the  Xeckar  Street,  at  right  angles 
to  it.  This  is  continued  into  the 
straight  Heidelberg  road,  until  the 
finely-shaped  hill  on  which  the  castle 
of  Frankenstein  stands  shuts  the 
view. 

Before  yon  come  to  the  Schloss, 
you  see  in  the  middle  of  the  Loniseo 
Platz  a  column  of  pinkish  sand- 
stone one  hundred  and  thirty-four 
feet  high,  surmounted  by  a  bronze 
colossus  of  Ludwig  I.,  looking  like 
some  epicurean  St.  Simon  Stylites. 
I  would  hardly  advise  so  portly  a 
being  as  yourself  to  mount  that 
column;  in  fact,  without  a  guide 
I  doubt  if  you  would  find  out 
how  it  is  to  be  done.    For  there 


is  no  visible  door.    Yet  there  are 
people  on  the  top.    How  did  they 
get  there?    Will  yon  give  it  qd? 
They  stooped  to  conquer.    By  de- 
scending   that    nnambitioQS  trap- 
door, which  looks  like  some  contriv- 
ance connected  with  the  gs«,  they 
rose  to  the  top  of  the  colomn  like 
bathers  who  had  taken  a  header. 
But  the  air  within  is  close,  and  the 
spiral  staircase  being  dark,  a  ko-  . 
tern,  which  smeUs  of  fciol  oil,  mut 
be  carried  to  the  top.   Yet  the  view 
rewards  the  trouble,  especially  that  / 
in  the  direction  of  the  Rhine,  where  ' 
the    Rhein    Strasse    is  continued 
through  the  pine-forest  in  a  loqf 
avenue,  fringed  with  pleasant  llom 
and  chestnuts,  which  comes  to  a 
poiol  in  the  distance  .  and  merges 
mto  the  blue  hills   atloat  Oppen-  m 
heim,   on   the  other   side  oi  the  I 
Rhine.    Taking  this  pillar  ss  the  I 
central  point,  let  ns  look  each  way, 
and  note  the  features  of  Darmstadt;  M 
not  that  all  of  them  are  to  be  sees  m 
at   once,  for  some  are  bidden 
foreground  buildings.    Looking  ^1 
wards  the  Rhine,  a  pleasant  pibl^^ 
garden  runs  along  the  course  ofl^^ 
railroad,  fragrant  in  spring  wltl^H 
thousand  blossoms.    On  fartlBy 
side  of  this  extends  to  the  pine-woiv 
the  parade-ground,  probably  one  of 
the  finest  in  Europe,  so  extensive 
in  one  part  that  the  farthest  artil- 
lery-butts look  quite  small  in  the 
distance  —  a  place  where  a  great 
army  might  mancenvre  with  eaie^ 
and   where   the  exercising  troops 
look  very  picturesque  against  the 
dark  backeroand  of  pines.  Ton- 
ing the  radius  of  our  circle  to  the 
left,  we  come  to  a  square  by  the 
Neckar  gate.   In  the  middle  of  it 
is  a  figure  of  a  wild  German  (pro- 
bably Arminius),  with  a  horned  hel- 
met, and  no  other  drapery  bat  as 
enormous  shield.      It    stands  en- 
shrined in  a  niche,  in  a  stroetore 
something  like  the  Martyrs'  Memo* 
rial  at  Oxford.    This  is  a  tropby 
commemorative  of   the    deeds  of 
prowess   of  the  Darmstadt  army. 
Unfortunately  they    were  all  en- 
acted on  the  wrong  side,  when  Na* 
poleon  I.  won  his  battles  agaioit 
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GernwDy  by  help  of  the  blood  and 
steel  of  her  bodb.  Such  names  as 
Talavera  and  Faentes  d'Ooor  in  the 
list  of  battles  recall  more  vividly 
the  glories  of  the  little  band  that 
fooght  against  them  nnder  the 
other  Great  Captain  of  the  age. 
Here  the  hill  rises  to  the  long  WiU 
helminea  Strasse,  where  are  plea- 
sant houses  and  gardens,  amongst 
them  the  somewhat  inadequate 
residence  of  the  husband  of  the 
Prj^pcess  Alice  of  England.  I  am 
happy  to  see,  however,  that  their 
Boyal  Highnesses  will  soon  be  bet- 
ter lodged,  as  their  new  palace  is 
&Bt  approaching  completion.  That 
round  Catholic  church,  which  is 
so  conspicuous  an  object  in  this 
street,  was  suggested  by  the  Pan- 
theon at  Rome,  and  built  by  Mol- 
ler  in  1827.  At  the  end  of  this 
long  street  is  the  village  suburb  of 
fiessuDgen,  which  is  older  than  the 
town  itself;  and  in  the  midst  of  it 
the  Ilerreogartcn,  a  pleasure-gar- 
den of  the  Grand  Duke's,  open  to 
the  public,  containing  a  glorious 
mservatory,  filled  at  the  spring 
MIOD  with  piles  of  blossom.  The 
Boie-aveoues  here  make  a  plea- 
not  louDge  in  summer;  and  in  the 
month  of  May  the  most  con- 
spicuous objects  are  some  huge 
lilacs,  looking  like  hay-stacks  of 
dark  purple  flowers.  Here  is  to  be 
seen  a  mound  erected  by  Frederick 
the  Great  to  the  memory  of  the 
Landgravine  Henriette  Caroline, 
mother  of  the  wife  of  Frederick- 
William  the  Second  of  Prussia, 
**famina  texu,  inginio  t*ir."  Still 
turning  to  the  left  against  the 
coorse  of  the  sun,  we  come  to  the 
cemetery,  and,  farther  on,  to  the 
original  town  or  nucleus  of  Darm- 
stadt, with  little  crotjked  dirty  streets, 
between  which  and  the  column  be- 
fore mentioned,  stands  the  Schloss, 
moetly  built  in  the  early  part  of 
the  last  century,  with  Flemish 
gables,  high  roofs,  and  an  abund- 
ance of  lightning-conductors.  In 
the  tower  is  a  pretty  chime  of  bells, 
which  plays  every  hour.  lu  the 
ditch  by  the  gate,  opening  on  the 
market-place,    is  kept  a  solitary 


bear,  who  is  grown  lo  fat  as  seldom 
to  think  it  worth  while  to  climb 
his  pole.  In  the  wing  of  the  palace 
above  his  den  are  the  library  and 
museum.  The  library  has  two  hun- 
dred thousand  volumes  and  many 
curiosities,  especially  specimens  of 
the  earliest  printing,  and  from  its 
general  arrangements,  and  the  ob- 
liging attentious  of  the  librarians, 
may  be  said  to  be  one  of  the  most 
available  in  Europe  for  a  students 
purposes.  The  same  staircase  leads 
to  the  mu^cum  and  picture-gallery. 
The  first  room  entered  displays  an 
imposing  collection  of  Roman  and 
other  antiquities.  Amongst  the  for- 
mer are  remarkable  a  fine  mosaic 
dug  up  at  Yilbel  under  the  Taunus, 
and  amongst  the  lesser  objects  a 
particularly  beautiful  votive  hand 
of  bronze.  The  collection  of  an- 
cient armour  is  a  most  abundant 
one,  and  those  curious  in  modern 
artillery  may  see  how,  in  the  earliest 
times,  the  latest  improvements,  such 
as  the  revolving  principle  and  rifl- 
ing seem  to  have  suggested  them- 
selves, and  to  have  been  given  up 
again  as  impracticable.  The  last 
room  is  filled  with  valuable  copperplate 
engravings  and  drawings  by  old  and 
modern  masters.  Of  this  whole 
collection  Goethe  writes  in  18 M  : — 
^*  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
masterpieces  of  art,  and  curio.^ities 
of  all  epochs  and  countries,  are  to 
be  met  with  here.  Vases  and  urns 
of  every  style ;  driDking-ves>sel8, 
some  of  a  sportive  character  ;  bronzes 
of  all  ages,  amongst  which  the  ad- 
miration is  excited  by  the  most  pre- 
cious candelabra,  and  brazen  lamps 
with  several  wicks ;  reliqaaries  of  tbe 
oldest  Byzantine  period  of  metal 
and  enamel,  those  of  ivory  some- 
what later  in  date ;  ecclesiastical 
utensils  of  every  kind ;  invaluable 
drawings  by  the  greatest  masters ; 
ancient  as  w«ll  as  modern  Chinese 
and  Japanese  fabrics;  services  of 
gloss,  precious  in  material,  form,  and 
delicacy  of  workmanship.^' 

The  Museum  of  Natural  History 
is  particularly  rich  in  its  geological 
department,  containing  the  skele- 
tons of  a  mastodon  and  primeval 
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elephant;  and  the  legions  of  stuffed 
animals  are  special  objects  of  in- 
terest to  the  conntry  visitors,  from 
the  huge  black  elephant  down  to 
those  elephantine  and  dragon-like 
beetles,  wnich  would  almost  tempt 
one  to  think  that  the  Spirit  of  Evil 
bad  a  hand  in  the  creation  of 
the  tropical  fauna.  To  the  refined 
world  the  picture-gallery  will  be 
found  a  etiU  more  interesUng 
lounge.  It  is  especially  rich  in 
works  of  the  Netherlands  school. 
Rembrandt,  Van  Dyck,  Teniers, 
Holbein,  and  Rubens,  are  fairly  re> 
presented,  the  latter  being  great  in 
a  large  picture  of  Nymphs  and 
Satyrs.  Amongst  the  Italians, 
Titian,  or  one  of  the  best  of  his 
pupils,  is  conspicuous  with  his 
beautiful  nude  figure  of  the  Sleep- 
ing Venus.  Domenichino  contri- 
butes a  David  and  Nathan,  in 
which  David,  like  Adam  in  the 
Barberini  Palace  at  Rome,  wears 
the  expression  of  a  vetturino,  de- 
tected in  cheating  his  fare.  King 
Raphael  himself  gives  a  St  Michael 
and  a  St  John.  The  works  of  the 
Spanish  masters  are  rarer,  but 
amongst  them  appears  the  glorious 
name  of  Velasquez.  Amongst  the 
pictures  of  the  moderns  figure 
works  of  Achenbach  and  Lessing; 
and  one  of  the  fairest  landscapes  is 
a  picture  in  which  the  principal 
object  is  the  mountain  Melibocus 
in  the  Bergstrasse,  by  Lucas,  an 
artist  living  in  Darmstadt  Curious 
rather  than  beautiful  is  a  highl? 
imaginative  view  of  Darmstadt  with 
the  surrounding  countrv,  taken 
from  the  Schloes,  in  which  the  co»- 
tomes  of  the  people  and  soldiers  in 
fools'  caps  are  to  be  referred  to  the 
very,  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  gallery  of  sculpture 
above  is  filled  with  casts  only ;  but 
in  the  rooms  of  antiquities  below 
are  several  ancient  statues  in  mar- 
ble of  a  small  size.  Emerging  from 
an  arch  of  the  Palace,  we  come  upon 
the  fine  area  where  the  Theatre 
stands.  This  is  a  classical  building, 
as  a  theatre  ought  to  be,  saving  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Scott,  with  Co^ 
iothian  pillars  in  fronts  and  stand- 


ing on  plenty  of  ground  behind,  to 
give  room  for  the  stowing  of  the 
mysterious  paraphernalia  of  the 
drama.  The  interior  area  is  com- 
modious and  tasteful  in  its  orna- 
mentation, and  the  prices  of  admis- 
sion are  moderate,  the  chief  part  of 
the  expense  being  borne  by  the  very 
popular  Grand  Duke,  whose  private 
boxes  fairly  occupy  a  corresponding 
space.  I  hope  at  a  future  day  to 
he  able  to  tell  yon  more  about  the 
drama  at  Darmstadt;  and  as  I 
know  little  about  it  yet,  I  should 
be  sorry  to  pass  a  premature  jod^ 
ment  regarding  it  The  band  a 
very  good.  The  decorations  and 
scenes  are^  masterpieces  of  art  in 
their  kind,'  and  no  trouble  or  ooit 
has  been  spared  to  make  the  spec* 
tacle  as  imposing  as  possible.  Bat 
many  would  claim  a  higher  level 
of  acting  and  singing.  Of  the 
muses,  the  one  most  worshipped  in 
this  temple  is  certainly  Terpeichore; 
and  the  eye  of  the  beholder  is  dafr 
z^ed  by  the  "many  twinkling  feet" 
of  nymphs  of  the  ballet,  m  the 
absence  of  stars  of  the  first  magal- 
tude.  My  crreatest  treat  was  to 
hear  Herr  Wachtel  (by  interpretir 
tion,  Mr.  Quail)  singing  in  the  pieee 
written  for  him,  the  'Postilion  of 
Longjumeau.'  He  is  a  tenor  of 
wonderful  fiexibility  of  voice,  and 
his  throat  promises  to  become  to 
him  a  portable  Oalifomia.  He  ii 
said  to  have  been  originally  a  coaclH 
man,  which  enables  him  to  crack 
a  whip  on  the  stage  with  wonde^ 
ful  ease  and  effect  But  his  pe^ 
manent  engagements  are  elsewhere. 
Gounod's  ambitious  opera,  the 
'  Queen  of  Sheba,'  during  its  often- 
repeated  and  ca«itly  representatiooi 
in  the  course  of  the  past  season,  hu 
been  a  hebdomadal  apple  of  Tao- 
talus  to  the  English  residents  it 
Darmstadt,  whom  the  Germasi, 
though  they  go  themselves,  will 
not  allow  to  visit  the  theatre  oo 
Sundays,  notwithstanding  that  it 
has  been  sophistically  submitted 
that  the  subject  is  Scriptural,  and 
that  the  play  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  a  medieval  mystery. 
That  the  <  Queen  of  Sheba'  Las  fill- 
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!d  the  hoose  to  overflowing  od  bo 
many  evenings,  especially  with 
Frankfort  ezcorsionists,  is  nndeni- 
lUe;  and  it  is  equally  ondeniable 
that  its  stage-effects  are  surprising, 
iDd  suggest  wonderful  mechanical 
ingenuity,  especially  the  bursting 
of  the  mould  of  the  brazen  sea  of 
Adoniram,  in  which  the  whole 
neoery  tumbles  about  the  ears  of 
the  Queen  of  Sheba  ;  and  there  is 
lach  an  immense  amount  of  coloured 
Bre  aboot,  that  it  is  a  constant  matter 
of  wonder  that  the  theatre  escapes 
deatruction.  Bat  musical  judges 
ihake  their  heads  about  the  music, 
which  appears  to  have  the  roar 
without  the  harmony  of  Tann- 
ha&ser,  and  to  include  no  simple 
melodies  which  the  ear  will  carry 
away.  And  the  incidents  are  ab* 
nrd  :  the  betrothal  of  Solomon 
with  the  Queen,  her  jilting  him  for 
the  wonderful  heathern  artiGcer,  her 
patting  him  to  sleep  that  she  may 
steal  the  ring  that  binds  her,  the 
treachery  of  Adoniram's  underlings, 
springing  from  no  apparent  cause 
bat  a  sort  of  Chartist  love  of 
strikes,  and  evidently  got  up  on 
porpoee  to  destroy  the  masterwork 
of  his  life,  and  dispose  of  him  by 
assassination  in  the  Yale  of  Kedron, 
that  he  may  have  an  apotheosis  in 
a  Hall  of  the  Genie  or  Gin-palace 
at  the  end  all  this  shows  so  en- 
tire an  enslavement  of  the  main 
pnrpoee  of  a  drama  to  subordinate 
aooessories,  that  the  popularity  of 
the  piece  does  no  credit  to  public 
taste.  The  theatre  should  speak 
principally  to  the  miud  through 
the  channel  of  the  ear,  and  such 
flagrant  effects  are  better  produced 
in  the  open  air  by  a  grand  display 
of  fireworks.  It  is  more  excusable 
that  an  untrue  artistic  instinct 
thonid  reign  in  theatres  which 
are  dependent  on  public  patronage 
alone  for  support,  and  where  it  is 
necessary  to  throw  sops  to  the 
many-headed  monster  in  the  gil- 
leries  to  keep  it  in  good-humour. 
I  have  certainly  not  seen  enough 
yet  of  the  spirit  of  the  Darmstadt 
drama  to  judge  of  its  prevailing 
character,  but  still  should  appre- 


hend that  as  Greece  had  only  one 
Atheup,  so  Germany  has  only  one 
Weimar.  In  summer  the  theatre 
closes,  and  the  company  follows  the 
Grand  Duke  to  Mainz.  Its  absence 
is  the  less  resretable  that  close  beside 
it  exists  a  splendid  concert-hall  in  the 
shape  of  the  palace-garden,  its  song- 
sters not  being  metaphorical  but 
literal  nightingales.  However,  the 
birds  are  valued,  and  protected  by 
law,  as  if  the  spirit  of  Jenny  Lind 
had  pas6ed  into  their  little  bodies. 
There  is  a  fine  of  many  florins  for 
murdering  them,  and  a  tax  of  five 
for  keeping  one  in  a  cage.  They 
hop  about  tamely,  and  even  impu- 
dently, almost  within  reach  of  the 
hand,  and  sing  so  loud  in  your  ears, 
especially  in  the  lime-avenue,  that 
conversation  must  be  interrupted. 
The  frogs  and  the  ducks  act  as  musi- 
cal foils  to  them;  and  on  the  little 
lake,  with  its  pretty  central  island, 
swim  a  pair  of  self-conscious  swans, 
looking  especially  well  as  they  float 
double,  *'swan  and  shadow, in 
the  gloom  of  the  tree-reflections. 
Surely  the  swan  is  silent  in  spite 
of  the  poets,  because  its  every 
movement  is  the  very  soul  of  music ! 
From  the  pleasant  mound  in  the 
comer  of  the  garden,  across  the 
vast  old  imperial  hunting-forest  of 
Dreieichenhain,  the  tower  of  Frank- 
fort Cathedral  may  be  descried  in 
the  distance,  and  behind  it  a  long 
range  of  mountains,  beginning  with 
the  Taunus  to  the  right,  with  its 
triple  8ummiU«,  and  continued  in 
gentle  waves  into  the  Niederwald 
and  the  Soonwald  above  Bingen, 
for  the  interval  produced  by  the 
gorge  of  the  Rhine  is  not  seen. 
Behind  this  range  the  summer  sun 
sets  in  all  his  glory.  And  now  that 
we  have  wheeled  round  the  town 
and  met  the  sun,  allow  me  a  word 
about  the  environs.  The  pleosaut- 
est  i-pot  most  easily  accessible  id 
the  hudwig^s  hobo ;  the  first  sum- 
mit of  a  range  of  wooded  hills 
which  suggest  the  Odenwald  which 
lies  bcliiod  them.  litre,  under  the 
shadow  of  a  maple,  you  may  sip  your 
cofl'eo  and  look  on  the  north-west- 
ern landscape,  while  an  opening  in 
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the  trees  at  a  short  distance  re- 
veals the  beautiful  pyramidal  pro- 
montory of  Melibocus  continued 
into  the  heights  of  Frankenstein, 
and  underneath  the  plain  of  the 
Rhine,  with  silver  glimpses  of  water 
among  vast  stretches  of  dark  pine 
woods.  Farther  on  is  the  Herr- 
Gottsberg,  where  there  is  a  strange- 
ly-formed granite  boulder,  suppo^ 
by  antiquaries  to  have  been  used 
in  the  worship  of  the  sun  in  early 
German  or  Cettio  times  —  a  pleasant 
bowery  elevation,  where  the  woods 
obstruct  the  view.  Through  the 
woods  in  this  region  a  straight  cut 
up  hill  and  down,  called  the  Kirch- 
Bchnei^e  (because  in  a  direct  line 
with  Bessungen  church),  leads  to 
the  village  of  Traisa,  a  quiet  place 
in  the  Odenwald,  famous  for  pao- 
Cftkes  ;  and  to  the  right  of  this  an 
eminence  is  gained,  called  Lud  wig's 
Elche,  which  of  all  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Darmstadt  commands 
the  most  extensive  panorama. 
Nearer  the  town,  more  to  the  east, 
and  beyond  the  remains  of  the  me- 
dieval walls,  is  a  huge  tank  of  fresh 
water  called  the  Great  Woogt,  in 
which  there  are  conveniences  for 
bathing.  It  is  fed  by  a  brook, 
which  may  be  that  which  gives  its 
name  to  the  town.  And  recent 
discoveiers  have  surmised  that  the 
Great  Woogt  bears  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  Darm  which  the  Yicto- 
ria  Nyanza  does  to  the  Nile.  But  the 
truth  is,  I  have  never  been  able  ex- 
actly to  identify  the  river  on  which 
Darmstadt  stands.  It  may  be  here, 
or  it  may  be  represented  by  a  lazy 
little  rivulet  in  the  Schloss-Garten. 
Topographers  have  had  the  same 
difficulty  about  the  Ilissus  in  At- 
tica ;  and  with  regard  to  the  famous 
Styx  in  Peloponnesus,  a  traveller  re- 
marked that  there  was  just  water 
enough  in  it  to  swear  by,  and  yet 
we  know  that  an  oath  by  it  was 
binding  on  the  gods.  So  let  it  be 
enough  that  Darmstadt,  or  Dar- 
mundestadt,  as  it  was  anciently 
called,  takes  lU  name  from  the 
Darm.  The  general  absence  of  wa- 
ter hiis  bi'en  oiten  deplored,  but  per- 
haps it  may  be  the  cause  of  the  ab- 


sence of  fog  at  Darmstadt,  and  of 
that  peculiar  brilliancy  of  the  air 
in  which  the  Dannstadters  rejoice, 
like  the  sons  of  Erechtheus  in  the 
Greek  dramatist,  eter  walking  deli- 
cately through  the  most  resplendent 
a&ther."  They  had  once  a  narrow 
escape  of  havmg  the  Rliine  brought 
to  their  doors,  as  the  offer  of  cuttiog 
a  canal  was  made  by  the  French 
refugees  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
whom,  nevertheless,  the  antboritiei, 
from  a  Lutheran  prejudice  aguoit 
Calvinism,  ordered  to  •*  move  oo" 
to  Frankfort  and  Offenbach.  The 
most  beautiful  trees  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  seen  by  making  u 
excursion  to  the  Faeanerie,  which  k 
entered  by  the  Diebnrg  road.  Here 
the  Grand  Duke  baa  what  tiw 
Greeks  called  a  paradise,  or  preserre 
for  wild  boar  and  deer.  A  Httle 
way  into  the  forest  there  is  an  obe- 
lisk to  the  memory  of  a  man  famoai 
in  forest-management,  and  near  thii 
a  picture  of  the  present  Emperor 
of  Russia,  when  Grand  Duke,  shoots 
ing  from  a  box  at  a  wild  pig.  It 
is  slanderously  surmised  that  the 
grand- ducal  gun  wa^  sufficiently  di^ 
respectful  to  miss  fire  on  the  oo- 
casion.  From  the  forester's  home^ 
where  is  the  best  coffee  in  G^maoy, 
it  is  a  sight  to  go  at  sunset,  and  lee 
the  wild  swine  fed.  The  visitor 
mounts  in  a  box,  which  renders  bio 
secure  and  comparatively  invisible. 
The  attendant  scatters  a  sackful  of 
acorns  in  a  circle,  like  a  necromancer 
summoning  spirits  of  darkness,  and 
like  spirits  they  come  at  the  ap- 
pointea  hour  without  being  calkd 
First  two  hungry  black  sows  with 
large  families  of  red  little  ones, 
begin  to  munch  the  acorns  ;  theK 
are  panic-stricken  and  fell  back,  so^ 
misiog  the  presence  of  a  stranger. 
The  little  pigs,  or  **  frischlinge,"  are 
ordered  to  stand  at  a  respectful  dis- 
tance till  the  prudent  mothers  have 
reconnoitred  thoroughly,  gmnting, 
sniffing,  and  snuffing  all  round. 
They  are  not  yet  quite  satisfied  with 
the  safety  of  matters.  Next  appear 
in  the  gloom  a  few  of  the  geotte- 
men,  looking  black  and  ghostly,  aod 
moving  about  with  the  speed  cf 
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bares ;  bat  on  this  occasion  there  is 
a  want  of  confidence,  since  some 
miachieyoos  wag,  a  weeic  before, 
had  shut  the  slide  *of  one  of  the 
pens  when  all  the  yonng  ones,  who 
were  fed  separately,  were  in  it,  and 
frightened  them  so  that  they  had 
Dot  forgotten  the  occnrrence. «  At 
last,  as  soon  as  the  stranger  departs, 
the  whole  herd  of  fifty  or  a  hnndred 
come  down  with  a  great  rush  and 
matling  of  leaves,  and  demolish  the 
acorns  at  their  leisure.  Half-way 
to  Diebnrg,  about  two  miles  farther 
on,  is  a  solitary  forest- house  called 
Einsiede),  or  the  Hermitage,  where 
cider  is  to  be  had,  and  the  feeding 
of  swine  may  also  be  witnessed 
by  the  corions.  The  hunting-seat 
attached  to  this  part,  called  Kran- 
icfastein,  was  honoured  by  a  private 
▼isit  of  oar  Queen  this  summer,  when 
her  daughter  was  residing  there. 
Id  it  is  to  be  seen  a  famous  col- 
lection of  stags'  horns.  On  the 
whole,  there  are  few  towns  of  the 
size  of  Darmstadt  —  for  it  now  counts 
its  30,000  inhabitants  — where  so 
much  wild  freedom  may  be  enjoyed 
Id  the  immediate  neighbourhood ; 
and  the  scenery  is  by  no  means  con* 
temptible,  if,  like  Heidelberg,  it 
does  not  possess  that  **  fatal  gift  of 
beauty"  which  leads  to  inevitable 
spoliation  and  ruin,  sooner  or  later. 
Some  say  that  the  railway  tunnel 
has  so  sapped  the  foundations  of 
Heidelberg  Castle  that  the  safety  of 
that  superb  structure  is  seriously 
compromised.  And  now  for  a  bit  of 
history. 

The  present  town  of  Darmstadt 
may  he  seen  at  a  glance  to  be  chiefly 
modern ;  the  remains  of  the  old  vil- 
lage (for  it  was  little  more)  are  mo- 
destly ooocealed  by  the  tichloss. 
First,  it  must  be  observed  that  the 
inhabitants  of  He^ee  Darmstadt  do 
oot  pretend  to  be  descended  from 
the  formidable  Cbatti,  who  gave  the 
Romans  so  much  trouble,  and  whose 
sods  and  daughters  are  probably 
still  to  be  found  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  grand  duchy  and  Elec- 
toral Hesse.  When  the  migrations 
of  tribes  ceased,  the  country  stood 
fioiuewhere  about  the  boundary-line 


of  the  Franks  and  Alemans.  To 
judge  by  costume,  the  people  of  the 
Odenwald  are  of  Alemaonian  ra- 
ther than  of  Prankish  origin.  In 
Franconia,  the  red  kerchief  round 
the  head,  which  is  also  a  French 
peasant  fashion,  is  prevalent,  while 
the  Odenwald  women  keep  their 
back  hair  in  prim  caps,  black  or 
white,  according  as  their  religion  is 
Catholic  or  Protestant.  However, 
it  is  certain  that  a  tribe  called  the 
Yangiones,  whose  chief  town  was 
Worms,  occupied  the  conntry  once, 
and  they  probably  never  entirely 
disappeared.  The  beginnings  of  the 
family  of  the  Grand  Duke  most  be 
looked  for  in  Thuringia. 

About  the  time  when  the  Empe- 
ror Henry  III.  sncceeded  his  father 
Conrad,  of  the  Prankish  race,  came 
a  relative  of  the  Empress  Gisela  to 
Thuringia,  in  mourning  for  his 
family.  He  was  of  the  blood  of 
Charles  Martel,  whose  descendants, 
since  989,  had  been  persecuted  by 
the  house  of  Hugh  Capet.  The 
name  of  this  refugee  from  France 
was  Lud  wig- with- the-Bcard.  He 
inhabited  the  Castle  of  8chaum- 
burg,  and  died  at  Mainz  in  1056. 
Under  the  first  Landgrave,  Lud  wig 
the  Salian,  the  famous  Wartburg 
by  Ei&>enach  was  built,  and  lie  was 
also  the  founder  of  tlie  Abbey  of 
Keinhardsbrunn,  near  Gotha,  where 
he  died  in  1123.  Count  Lud  wig 
was  created  Landgrave  of  Hesse 
and  Ttiuringia  by  the  Emperor 
Lothar  of  baxony,  who  succeeded 
Henry  IV-. ;  and  he  was  thenceforth 
enrolled  among  the  princes  of  the 
empire.  The  next  famous  Land- 
grave is  Ludwig  *'der  Eiserne." 
He  was  made  landgrave  by  Con- 
rad III.,  the  first  of  the  Hohen- 
staufcns ;  and  he  married  Jutta,  the 
sister  of  Frederic  Barbarossa,  His 
surname,  which  corresponds  to  Iron- 
sides, is  variously  accounted  for; 
some  say  it  arose  from  his  always 
wearing  armour,  some  from  his 
sternness,  in  punishiog,  by  yoking 
to  plough?,  the  nobles  who  op- 
prcs£ed  the  people.  1q  his  time 
the  turbulent  Mainzcrs  slew  their 
archbishop,  and  he  joined  Frederic 
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I.  in  inflicting  a  panishment,  by 
which  Mainz  lost  all  its  liberties. 
His  son,  Lad  wig  III.,  joined  Bar- 
barossa  in  that  crusade  in  which 
the  Red-beard  Emperor  was  said  to 
have  been  drowned  in  the  river  8e- 
lep,  and  died  himself  in  the  island 
of  Cyprus ;  being  succeeded  by 
his  younger  brother,  Hermann  I., 
under  whose  auspices  the  famous 
contest  of  the  singers  was  held 
in  the  Wartburg.  In  his  time 
Upper  Hesse  was  sadly  infested  by 
the  Archbishops  of  Cologne  and 
Mainz,  who  burnt  Grilnberg  and 
Marburg.  His  eldest  son,  Ludwig 
IV.,  tlu9  Virtuous,  was  the  husband 
of  the  famous  Saint  Elizabeth  of 
Hungary.  Five  years  after  his 
marriage  be  went  for  a  crusade,  and 
died  in  Otranto  122a  Elizabeth 
was  canonised  by  the  Pope  in  1236, 
because  of  miraculous  cures  said  to 
have  been  worked  at  her  grave  at 
Marburg.  Her  confessor,  Conrad, 
distinguished  himself  by  burning 
heretics  and  throwing  their  ashes 
into  the  Ketzerbach ;  and  he  attempt- 
ed to  introduce  an  inquisition  into 
Germany,  but  became  at  length  the 
just  victim  of  popular  indignation. 

Elizabeth's  son,  Hermann,  dying 
by  poison,  was  succeeded  by  his 
uncle  Heinrich  Raspe.  This  Land- 
grave supported  the  Emperor  Fred- 
eric II.  in  his  struggles  with  the 
popes,  and  was  named  Reicbver- 
weser,  or  Steward  of  the  Empire, 
when  the  ;  Emperor  went  to  live  in 
Italy.  Subsequently  the  Pope  en- 
couraged Heinrich  Raspe  to  be  a 
pretender  for  the  Empire,  pro- 
mising him  2500  marks  in  silver, 
by  which  be  got  the  soubriquet  of 
the  "  Pfaffen-kdnig,"  or  Priest's  King. 
On  his  dying  childless,  all  the  Hes- 
sian land  devolved  on  Sophia  of 
Brabant,  daughter  of  St.  Elizabeth, 
who  came  to  Hesse  with  Henry  the 
Child. 

After  this  ensues  a  wild  and  com- 
plex period,  which  we  may  clear  at 
a  bound.  In  1483,  by  the  marriage 
of  Anna,  daughter  of  Philip,  lost 
Count  of  #Ktttzenellenbogen,  with 
Henry  IL,  Philip's  lands  fell  to 
Hesse,  and  the  lion  rampant  be- 


came the  I  cognisance  of  the  Land- 
graves. ^From  1609  to  1569  ruled 
Philip    the    Magnanimoo8»  whose 
statue,   beside   that   of    his  son, 
George  L,  the  founder  of  the  grand- 
ducal   family,  stands  in   the  area 
hard   by   the    Darmstadt  theatre. 
He  was  declared  of  age  at  fourteen 
by  the  Emperor,  on  account  of  his 
precocious  wisdom,  and  was  a  most 
energetic  ruler,  greatly  patronising 
Luther  and  the  Reformation.  In 
1796,  troublous  times  overtook  the 
Landgraves,  as  the   French  were 
pressing   on   the   Rhine;   and  in 
1806    that   Confederation   of  the 
Rhine   was  formed   which  pealed 
the  knell  of  Grerman  anity.  Napo- 
leon forced  the  Landgrave  to  marai 
against  Austria  with   Bavaria  and 
Wurtemberg,  which  be  erected  into 
kingdoms,    while    be  constituted 
Baden  and  Darmstadt  into  Grand 
Duchies.     In  1813,   however,  we 
find  Prince  Emil  of  Hease  serving 
with  distinction  against  the  Freodi 
in  the  Liberation  War,  having  fint 
served  with  them  in  Russia.  And 
at  the  present  moment  Darmstadt 
is  repenting  to  some  purpose  of  her 
former  French  sympathies,  not  ex- 
actly in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  but  in 
red,  and  white  and  red,  white  and 
gold  banners,  garlands  hung  to  the 
houses,  and  all  those  outward  sym- 
bols of  festive  jov,  in  the  art  of  dis- 
playing which  the  continentals  an 
so  decidedly  our  superiors.  Sao- 
day,  October  18,  is  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  the  battle  of  Leipzig  1  At 
the  Congress  of  Vienna,  in  1816, 
Hesse-Homburg    was    divided  off, 
and  Ludwig  I.  took  the  title  of 
Grossherzog   von  Hessen  und  hd 
Rheio,*'  which  is  the  present  style. 
This  Grand  Duke,  in  the  course 
of  his  life,  greatly  increased  and 
beautified  the  town  of  Darmstadt, 
and  increased  its  population  from 
7000  to  20,000.    Darmstadt  i^  first 
named  in  a  register  of  the  convent 
Lorsch,  as  a  village  from  which  one 
Count  Sigebold  paid  five  ehillingi 
yearly  to  the  convent ;   it  is  spoken 
of  as  situated  in  the  country  of 
Bessnngen.     It  was  made  a  town 
in  1330,  under  the  Counts  of  Kat- 
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zenellenbogen.  In  1408,  under  the 
Katzenellenbogens,  Darmstadt  was 
the  scene  of  a  famous  toamament, 
or  ratlier  faction-fight,  which  grew 
oot  of  one  sapposed  to  have  taken 
place  where  the  theatre  now  stands. 
A  quarrel  arose  between  the  Frank- 
ish  and  Hessian  societies,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  dispute  at  Werthheim^ 
in  which  the  Frank  knights  taunt- 
ed the  Hessians  with  living  "  by  the 
stirrup,"  and  the  Hessians  the  Franks 
with  soiling  their  fingers  by  trade. 
They  appeared  in  force  at  a  festival  at 
Darmstadt  and  fought  it  out,  there 
being  140  Hessians  and  120  Franks 
present  The  number  of  the  slain 
is  recorded  in  an  old  doggrel — 

**^Za  Darmstadt  in  den  Schranken 
BUeben  9  UesAcn  und.  II  Franken.^ 

There  was  a  etrange  tax  recorded 
as  connected  with  the  fortress  of 
Frankenstein,  which  overlooks  the 
Dannstadt  land.  It  was  called  the 
Eselsleben,  or  "Ass-lease."  The 
lords  of  Frankenstein  had  to  keep^ 
for  the  benefit  of  tbe  town,  a  per- 
petual donkey,  which  was  used  for 
the  punishment  of  wives  who  beat 
their  husbands^  by  making  them 
ride  the  ass  through  the  town,  the 
^  husbands  leading.  The  last  record- 
ed occasion  of  this  usage  was  in 
1587.  In  1588,  the  ladies  of  Darm- 
stadt, who  seem  to  have  been  of  a 
very  Amazonian  spirit,  had  several 
ridee  of  the  kind.  Few  legends 
connected  with  Darmstadt  in  early 
times  have  been  preserved.  But 
two  of  its  gates  appear  to  have  been 
haunted  by  frightful  ghosts,  which 
may  Lave  had  their  origin  in  the 
natu^l  terrors  of  the  surrounding 
woodland,  in  which  wild  beasts,  as 
testified  by  the  names  of  places, 
appear  to  have  abounded.  The  last 
bear  is  said  to  have  been  killed  by 
Philip  the  Magnanimous.  I  have 
ttot  been  able  to  ascertain  whether 
the  fat  specimen  in  the  Schlossgar- 
teo  was  aescended  from  him,  but  he 
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may  have  been  placed  there  to  com- 
memorate the  event,  as  the  bears 
who  are  kept  at  Berne  to  immor- 
talise tbe  founder  of  the  dty.  At 
present  Darmstadt  seems  flourish- 
ing and  prosperous,  to  judge  by 
the  new  houses  wnich  are  rising. 
As  a  power,  it  furnishes  to  the 
Confederation  a  respectable  mili- 
tary contingent,  and  its  troops  are 
second  to  none  in  Germany  in  pre- 
cision of  drill  and  martial  bearing. 
Their  uniform  closely  resembles 
that  of  the  Prussians.  The  Grand 
Duchy  will  become  still  more  im- 
portant by  the  accession  of  Hom- 
burg  on  the  demise  of  the  present 
Landgrave— And  *now,  Irenieus, 
man  or  myth,  I  have  the  honour 
"to  recommend  myself  to  you," 
being  always^  though  absent,  your 
friend. 

TLBPOLVIOTa. 

P.8, — I  have  just  saved  myself 
by  the  skin  of  my  teeth  from  omit- 
ting to  mention  what  is  about  the 
most  really  curious  thing  in  Darm- 
stadt— that  is,  an  avenue  leading 
from  the  Neckar  Gato  into  the 
road  to  Escholbrucken.  It  is  com- 
posed of  trees  which  appear  to 
have  been  originally  Scotch  firs, 
and,  from  the  extraordinary  way  in 
which  they  are  bent  and  contorted, 
is  called  the  Grooked  Alley.  These 
trees  are  very  old  and  very  stout. 
In  the  sun  they  have  the  efiect  of 
pythons  and  boa-constriotors  rooted 
in  the  earth,  in  mortal  torment ;  but 
in  the  moonlight  they  look  about 
as  ghastly  and  ghostly  as  can  be 
conceived,  and  suggest  a  lane  of 
chimeras  dire,  to  pass  down  which 
would  require  no  small  pluck  in  an 
imaginative  constitution.  Doubt- 
•  less  this  peculiar  growth  is  the  re- 
sult of  artificial  tampering  with  the 
trees,  but  how  or  when  this  took 
place  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain. 
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The  superscription  of  the  laws 
and  ordinances  of  the  king  selected 
by  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Rnfs- 
sia,  to  rule  OTer  the  Greeks  in  1882, 
was,  Otho,  by  the  grace  of  Gx)d,  Basi- 
lens  of  Greece ;  and  Basileus  having 
been  the  title  of  the  Byzantine  em- 
perors, Qaeen  Amalia,  reasoning 
somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  the 
King  of  Prussia,  concluded  that 
the  title  conferred  on  its  possessor 
a  divine  right  to  reign  at  Constan- 
tinople. This  delusion  of  Hiss 
Bremer's  Semiramis — which  is  cer- 
tainly not  more  absurd  than  some 
of  the  delusions  of  her  royal  brother 
of  Berlin— exercised  no  inconsider- 
able influence  on  the  policy  of  the 
Court  of  Athens  for  the  last  fifteen 
years,  and  nmst  not  be  overlooked 
by  those  who  desire  to  understand 
Greek  politics.  % 

Whether  Basileus  be  translated 
king  or  emperor,  the  long  reign  of 
King  Otho  is  a  curions  political 
phenomenon.  He  was  undoubt- 
edly, f>r  many  years,  one  of  the 
most  popular  sovereigns  in  Europe, 
and  no  king  received  from  his  sub- 
jects mere  frequently  warm  demon- 
strations of  loyally.  When  he  tra- 
velled in  Greece,  his  progress  was 
ft  triumphal  procession;  and  when 
he  returned  to  his  capital,  he  was 
received  with  spontaneous  rejoic- 
ings. Even  fortujie  seemed  never  to 
weary  of  according  him  unmerited 
favoun>.  He  maintained  a  degree 
of  importance  in  the  international 
system  of  Europe,  which  neither 
his  talents,  his  power,  nor  the 
deeds  and  virtues  of  his  subjects, 
entitled  him  to  occupy ;  until  af 
la'^t  his  long  career  of  prosperity 
made  him  tbrget  the  warning  of 
Solon,  that  no  king  can  be  sure  of 
a  continuance  of  fortune's  favours 
until  death  lias  barred  the  gates  of 
the  royal  palace  against  the  visits 
of  misfortune. 

Yet,  tljough  Otho  sat  on  what 
appeared  to  be  a  secure  throne,  he 
looked  out  from  his  easy  seat  over 


a  troubled  kingdom.  The  great 
majority  of  his  subjects  lived  in  a 
state  of  extreme  insecurity.  Insur- 
rections and  revolts  followed  in  a 
long  series  during  his  reign,  and 
brigands  were  almost  as'  regular  in 
their  visits  to  the  peasants  as  tax- 
gatherers  to  the  shopkeepers.  So 
that  when  Otho  was  most  popular 
some  signs  were  always  visible  that 
there  was  no  sympathy  between  the 
feelings  of  his  people  and  the  action 
of  his  government  The  rural  pop- 
ulation was  in  a  state  of  rtpolsive 
barbarism,  and  they  had  no  pro- 
spect of  bettering  their  condition  or 
improving  their  minds.  Yet  with 
all  their  ignorance,  they  were  dis- 
orderly and  discontented  ;  for  tra- 
dition taught  them  that  their  fore- 
fathers, who  had  cultivated  the 
same  fields,  had  been  richer  and 
happier.  They  expected  that  a 
Ctiristian  king  would  remove  the 
evils  they  attributed  to  Turkish 
oppression ;  and  when  years  rolled 
on  without  a  restoration  of  th« 
golden  age,  they  gave  ear  to  their 
priests,  and  partly  believed  that  an 
Orthodox  king  could  alone  lessen 
their  misery,  which  they  were  told 
could  only  be  accomplished  by  soIt- 
ing  the  Eastern  question,  whatever 
might  be  the  meaning  of  that 
phrase.  The  rural  population  of 
Greece  has  always  waged  an  ac- 
tive social  warfare  with  its  rnler«. 
Klephts  fought  against  the  Sultan; 
brigands  continutfd  the  content 
with  King  Otho.  Crime  was 
nourished  by  the  barbarous  condi- 
tion of  the  population ;  and,  as  the 
Government  made  no  effort  to  im- 
prove the  country,  King  Otho  was 
at  last  held  responsible  tor  the  ecMi- 
tinuance  of  evils  which  the  Greeks 
had  themselves  the  power  of  rt- 
moving. 

When  Greece  received  a  king 
from  the  three  protecting  Powers, 
no  country  in  Europe  seemed  » 
sure  of  a  peaceful  future.  The  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Turks  put  the  inha- 
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bitaDts  in  possession  of  an  immense 
extent  of  fertile  land.  Peace  was 
secured  by  the  naval  and  military 
forces  of  Englan<l,  France,  and  Rus- 
sia so  that  the  Greek  kingdom  was 
inviolable,  and  the  Greeks  were  free 
to  direct  their  whole  energy,  and 
the  Government  all  its  resouices,  to 
bringing  the  national  lands  atider 
cultivation,  irupruving  the  means 
of  communication,  and  opening 
Dew  markets  for  the  increased  pro-' 
duoe  of  the  country.  Greece  might 
without  any  difficulty  have  rivalled 
in  the  East  the  prosperity  which 
America  was  enjoying  in  the  West. 
It  is  melancholy  to  observe  that 
with  these  advantages  the  progress 
of  Greece  has  hardly  exceeded  that 
of  Turkey.  Thirty  years  ago,  the 
Christians  in  the  Sultanas  doiuinions 
were  eager  to  emigrate,  and  a  wise 
disposal  of  the  national  lands  might 
have  attracted  to  Greece  a  stream  of 
emigration  not  less  fertilising  than 
that  which  lias  flowed  from  Ireland 
to  the  United  Slates.  But  the  op- 
portunity was  lost;  and  for  the  last 
ten  years  a  current  uf  emigration  has 
been  setting  in  steadily  from  Greece 
to  Turkey. 

King  Otho  has  been  described  in 
the  hfstory  of  the  Greek  Revolution 
as  a  man  of  weak  cliaructer  and  not 
of  a  generous  disposition;  yet,  with 
4ill  his  deficiencies,  he  governed 
Greece  as  an  absolute  monarch  for 
ten  years  (1833  to  1843),  8Uf>ported 
only  by  a  few  thousand  Bavarian 
troops  and  a  few  score  of  German 
officials.  During  tfiis  period  of 
{preign  domination,  the  seeds  were 
sown  of  a  crop  of  discontent  that  has 
produced  much  rank  and  noisome 
vegetation, 

A  part  of  the  blame  which  attaches  , 
to  the  misgovernment  of  Grteoe  dur- 


ing the  first  ten  years  of  King  Otho's 
reign  must  be  charged  to  the  account 
of  the  three  protecting  Power:«.  They 
promised  the  Greeks  a  constitutional 
government,  and  they  neglected  to 
compel  the  king  they  placed  on  the 
throne  to  fulfil  their  promise.  After 
they  had  indui  ed  the  King  of  Bava- 
ria to  record  a  solemn  engagement 
that  his  son  should  govern  as  a  con- 
stitutional king,  they  left  Otho  and 
the  Greeks  to  settle  how  the  pro- 
mise was  to  be  kept.*  Oblivion  of 
royal  prombea  has  been  a  vice  of 
kings  since  the  year  1815,  which 
threatens  to  render  munarchies 
elective.  Times  are  sadly  changed 
'since  the  day  when  honour,  if  it 
fled  from  among  the  people,  could 
find  a  dwelling-place  with  kings. 
The  age  of  truth  has  galloped  off 
after  the  age  of  chivalry,  and  it  has 
knocked  the  crowns  off  several  royal 
heads  in  its  headlong  flight.  If, 
however,  the  three  Powers  were 
careless  of  their  duty,  they  were 
extremely  liberal  of  their  money. 
They  furnished  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment with  a  loan  of  £2,400,000,  in 
order  that  every  obstacle  to  the 
good  government  of  the  country 
might  be  immediately  removed, 
and  that  measures  might  be  in- 
stantly adopted  for  improving  the 
condition  of  the  people,  and  render- 
ing the  national  lands  a  source  of 
industry,  revenue,  and  increased 
population. 

Bavarian  statesmen,  as  regents 
and  ministers,  governed  Greece 
from  1833  to  1837;  but  from  1838 
the  Prime  Minister  of  King  Otho 
was  always  a  Greek,  and  the  leading 
men  of  Greece  are  as  much  responsi- 
ble as  the  King  for  the  misgovern- 
ment which  produced  the  Revolution 
in  1843  .t 


♦  Compare  the  proclamation  of  the  three  Powers,  annex  D.  to  the  protocol  of 
26th  April  1882,  and  the  letter  of  Baron  Gise,  Bavaiian  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  to  the  Greek  Govemmeotj  SUt  July  1882. 

f  In  an  article  io  our  September  Number,  1843,  *The  Bankruptcy  of  Greece^' 
we  ^ave  an  account  of  the  circumstances  which  preea^ed  a  revolution:  and  a 
fortuigh't  after  our  j)ublication  Greece  became  a  coosututional  kiagdom.  The 
events  of  the  Revolution  are  narrated  in  our  June  Number,  1844.  Since  that 
time  W6  have  described  the  state  of  Greece  at  different  periods — in  May  I860,  m 
an  article  entiUed  'Greece  Again,'  and  in  October  1864,  *King  Otho  and  his 
OUnic  Kingdom.'  In  May  ISttl,  under  the  heading,  'The  EuUianasia  of  the 
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On  the  SOth  March  1844,  King 
Otbo  took  an  oath  to  govern  accord- 
ing to  the  provisions  of  a  very  de- 
mocratic constitution ;  and  even  his 
enemies  mnst  own  that,  whether  he 
has  kept  his  oath  inviolate  or  not, 
he  has  not  committed  such  gross 
peijury  as  the  senators  and  depu- 
ties who  received  from  that  consti- 
tution a  share  of  the  legislative 
power.  He  strained  the  constitu- 
tion to  extend  his  anthority,  but 
they  violated  the  constitution  to 
increase  their  salaries:  thus  the 
people  had  nonp  in  whom  they  could 
repose  trust;  and  when  the  neces- 
sity of  improvement  was  generally 
felt,  a  second  revolution  was  inevit- 
able. The  arrangements  adopted  in 
1844  have  developed  two  features 
in  the  political  system  of  Greece, 
which,  when  carried  to  excess,  are 
destructive  of  all  good  government; 
— ^bureaucratism  and  democracy. 
These  two  principles  have  reign- 
ed despotically,  and  King  Otbo 
has  only  acted  as  their  prime  minis- 
ter 

Bureaucratism,  or  the  principle 
of  governing  .a  country  by  paid  oflS- 
oials,  was  personified  in  the  Gerou- 
sia,  or  Senate,  whose  constitution 
exhibits  a  strong  example  of  the 
influence  of  red-tape.  It  was  con- 
sidered necessary  to  establish  two 
Chambers  in  Greece,  and  as  it  was 
impossible  to  find  anything  resem- 
bling an  aristocracy,  veteran  officials 
were  selected  to  fill  the  place  of 
peers.  It  was  a  blunder  which 
enriched  red-tapists:  but  it  was 
strange  to  see  a  body,  whose  value 
could  only  arise  from  its  indepen- 
dence, composed  entirely  of  the  most 
dependent  men  in  the  country.  The 
King  names  the  senators;  and  had 
King  Otho  been  intrusted  with  un- 
restricted selection,  he  would  have 
felt  that  his  own  reputation  was 
concerned  in  the  choice,  and  some 
men  of  independence  would,  in  all 
probability,  have  entered  the  Senate. 
But  the  constitntion  of  Greece  re- 
stricts th»  choice  of  'senators  to 


men  who  have  filled  certain  offidal 
situations,  and  who  have  attained 
the  age  of  forty.  Thus  the  slaves 
of  red-tape  could  alone  enter  the 
Senate  of  Greece,  and  the  purchase- 
money  with  which  they  paid  their 
entrance-tickets  was  servility.  The 
Senate  soon  became  an  hospital  for 
political  incapables  who*  had  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  devotion 
to  the  Court,  ur  who  had  gained  the 
favour  of  some  foreign  minister  in 
favour  with  the  Court. 

The  only  living  Greek  who  can 
pretend  to  rank  as  a  statesman 
is  Alexander  Mavrocordatos,  who 
was  called,  during  the  Greek  Re- 
volution, Prince  Mavpocordatop. 
His  services,  his  talents,  and  bis 
position,  confer  on  him  a  degree  of 
personal  influence,  that  elevates  him 
too  high  to  allow  of  bis  being  de- 
pendent either  on  the  Court  or  the 
minister  of  the  day.  Mavrocor- 
datos was  consequently  too  inde- 
pemlent  to  be  one  of  King  Otho> 
senators,  and  his  ab^noe  from  the 
roll  certainly  proved  his  worUi. 
Some  of  the  best  men  in  Greece 
were  undoubtedly  excluded  from 
the  Senate,  though  everybody  ao* 
quainted  with  its  composition 
knows  that  it  includes  many  of  the 
worst.  Such  a  body  was  sure  to 
bring  evil  on  the  King;  for  in 
ordinary  times  it  deceived  him  bj 
a  false  display  of  devotion,  and  in 
troublous  times  its  oompodtton 
rendered  it  utterly  disconnected 
with  public  opinion,  ignorant  of  tbe 
feelings  of  the  people,  and  unable  to 
speak  truth  to  the  King.  • 

The  democracy  which  character- 
ises the  existing  political  organisa- 
tion of  Greece  is  more  dangerous 
to  liberty  than  bureaucratism.  It 
is  embodied  in  its  most  vidons  form 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  which 
is  probably  the  representative  body 
that  is  regarded  with  least  respect 
by  the  nation  which  it  pretends  to 
represent  The  members  are  elected 
by  universal  sufiErage  and  ballot,  ac- 
cording to  the  provisions  of  tbe 


Ottoman  Empire/  we  noticed  the  prinoipAl  obstaeles  to  the  linprovemeDt  of  agn* 
eultore  and  the  increase  of  popnlaiioo,  ia  Greeee  at  well  as  Turkey. 
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oonstitation,  bat  practically  by  in- 
timidation and  fraad.  Sapposlng 
that  in  some  oondiiioos  of  society 
wbicb  may  arise  at  some  future 
period  in  man^s  history,  universal 
Boffrage  and  vote  by  ballot  may  be 
wise  institutions,  it  is  certain  they 
are  inapplicable  to  the  present  state 
of  Greece,  .where  they  havd  produced 
mach  evil.  In  order  to  increase  the 
power  of  democracy  and  destroy 
every  inflaence  derived  from  moral 
feelings  and  local  well  being,  Greece 
has  been  divided  into  large  electoral 
districts,  so  that  neither  the  rural 
population  nor  the  inhabitants  of 
the  towns  can  make  sure  of  return- 
ing any  man  in  whom  they  have 
confidence.  This  manner  of  divid- 
injBC  the  country  enables  Government 
officials  to  control  the  elections. 
Democracy  is  always  jealous  of  local 
institntiouS)  and  usually  hates  the 
honest  communal  magistrate  more 
than  the  venal  deputy. 

Universal  suffrage  enabled  -  the 
agents  of  the  oeotrll  administration 
to  swamp  the  legitimate  influence 
of  the  municipalities ;  or,  in  case  of 
active  opposition  on  the  part  of 
some  man  of  high  local  reputation, 
to  overpower  his  supporters  by  the 
violence  of  itinerant  mobs. 

And  while  universal  suffrage 
allowed  the  agents  of  the  central 
administration  to  employ  intimida- 
tion unchecked,  the  ballot  placed  in 
their  hands  the  meaas  of  deciding 
alections  by  fraud.  It  is  notorious 
that  the  ballot-boxes  were  filled 
with  voting  papers  before  the  elec- 
tions commenced ;  and  it  has  hap- 
pened that, .  on  a  scrutiny,  more 
votes  have  been  given  for  the  minis- 
terial candidate  than  there  were 
voters  in  the  electoral  district.  A 
single  instance  will  prove  the  over- 
whelming power  which  universal 
aaJffrage  and  the  ballot  place  in  the 
hands  of  the  central  Grovernment 
in  Greece.  In  the  autumn  of  1860, 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  was  dis- 
solved, and  both  King  Otho  and 
Queen  Amalia  declared,  with  a 
naiveU  which  was  anything  but 
conatitntional,  that  they  expected 
all  their  devoted  subjects  to  ex- 


clude every  member  who  had  voted 
against  the  Ministry  from  the  new 
Chamber.  The  royal  wish  decided 
the  result  of  the  elections,  and  about 
sixty  members,  forming  a  majority 
of  the  Ciiamber,  lost  their  seats. 

King  Otho  has  been  generally  re- 
garded as  the  most  incapable  prince 
of  his  time.  We  do  not  consider 
this  estimation  of  his  ability  to  be 
quite  correct,  It  is  true  tnat  his 
intellectual  faculties  move  slowly, 
that  his  feelings  were  torpid,  and 
that  his  range  of  ideas  was  extremely 
limited;  but  he  possessed  consider- 
able cunning,  and  his. position  gav^ 
him  facilities  for  observing  many 
phases  of  human  weakness  and  vice 
which  he  did  not  entirely  neglect. 
No  man  knew  all  the  leading  men 
at  Athens  better,  and  perha[)S  no 
one  despised  them  so  thoroughly. 
Had  he  not  conducted  himself  with 
some  sagacity  and  prudence,  as  well 
as  vulpine  cunning,  he  must  have 
made  shipwreck  of  his  fortune  long 
ago,  among  the  quicksands  of  vil- 
lany  which  obstruct  every  course 
in  Greek  politics.  But,  as  we  have 
said  already,  fortune  favoured  him 
greatly.  It  is  asserted  that  his 
father,  King  Louis  of  Bavaria,  vainly 
tried  to  force  him  to  resign  his  crown 
in  1835.  The  Emperor  Nicholasi,  or 
at  least  the  agents  of  Russia  in  the 
Emperor's  name,  attempted  to  de- 
throne hiiu  in  1843.  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  endeavoured  more  than  once 
to  give  him  lessons  on  constitutional 
government,  and  his  Lordship  failed 
signally.  M.  Guizot,  on  the  other 
hand,  offered  in  1842  to  teach  him 
how  to  govern  without  a  constitu- 
tion, and  he  was  even  more  unsuc- 
cessful than  Lord  Palmerston  ;  for 
while  he  was  trying  to  make  Otho 
a  doctrinaire^  the  Greeks  forced  his 
Majesty  to  declare  himself  a  consti- 
tutiondist  The  late  Lord  Lyons 
fought  harder  to  humble  King  Otho 
tlian  he  fought  afterwards  to  hum- 
ble the  Emperor  Nicholas ;  but 
though  he  won  glory  bv  using  his 
great  guns  in  the  Black  Sea,  he  often 
came  to  grief  with  his  diplomatic 
artillery  on  the  bhicker  sea  of 
Athenian    politics.     Bir  Thomas 
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Wvse,  ttLo  was  sent  to  succeed  Sir  had  certainly  been  ^ilty  of  trying 
Edmund  Lyons,  and  try  whether  to  defraud  Don  Pacifico ;  and  this 
coficiliation  wonld  persuade  King  result  neither  the  diplomacy  of  Sir 
OtI»o  to  listen  to  reason,  was  as  nn-  Thomas  Wyse,  nor  the  fleet  of  Sir 
successful  as  his  predecessor.  Then  William  Parker,  could  hiye  ob- 
came  the  episode  of  Don  Pacifico ;  tained  without  M.  ThouTenel's  as- 
and,   for   the   first   time,  fortune  sistance. 

warned  Otho  that  she  was  not  his  The  Russian  war  was  the  next 
'  wife,  and  did  not  therefore  feel  di^  great  eyent  in  Otho's  reign.  The 
posed  to  accompany  him  on  all  enthusiasm  of  the  Greeks  for  Ortho- 
solemn  occasions.  The  conclusion  doxy,  their  hatred  of  the  Turks, 
of  Don  Pacifico's  affair,  and  its  influ-  their  ayidHy  for  more  national 
ence  on  King  Otbo's  position,  have  lands  as  an  element  of  jobbing, 
been  so  generally  OTerlooked,  that  and  their  faith  in  the  realtzafion  of 
we  think  it  deseryes  to  be  noticed,  tlueir  **  grand  idea,"  by  the  estab- 
The  English,  French,  and  Greek  Kshment  of  King  Otho  and  Queen 
CKjvernments  have  all  agreed,  though  Amalia  on  the  throne  of  Consian- 
for  totally  different  reasons,  to  de-  tiuople,  rendered  them  then  abso- 
sire  that  the  affair  should  be  com-  lutely  frantic.  They  invaded  Tur- 
pletely  forgotten.     Frenchmen  in-  key,  and  filled  the  heart  of  Otho 

'  deed  gabble  about  Pacifico  as  they  with  ambition.  The  King  declared 
sing  about  Malbrook, — without  the  that  he  would  lead  his  people  to 
smallest  suspicion  of  the  facts  con-  conquest,  and  his  people  boasted 
nect^d  with  these  names.  that   they  would  go  before  their 

All  Europe  exclaimed  against  the  King.  A*  magnificent  tent  was  set 
injustice  of  Lord  Palmerston  when  up  in  the  outer  garden  o^"  the 
Sir  William  Parker  was  sent  to  palace,  and  camp  equipage  wis 
settle  accounts  with  King  Otho.  ordered  to  enable  the  royal  pafr 
The  foreign  diplomatist  at  Athens  to  take  the  field.  The\  prisons  of 
protested,  and  France  offered  lier  Ohalcis  and  Patras  were  opened,  and 
mediation.  The  Greek  Government  bands  of  Christian  brigands,  under 
was  counselled  by  prudent  friends  Greek  Generals,  poured  into  Thes- 
to  pay  no  attention  to  diplomatic  saly  and  Epirus.  Nothing  but  the 
cackle,  but  to  pay  all  the  demands  infamous  misconduct  of  the  invad* 
of  the  British  Government  under  ers  prevented  thfs  movement  from 
protest,  and  revenge  itself  by  abus-  becoming  extremely  dangerous  to 
ing  Lord  Palmerston  as  England's  Turkey  and  embarrasanng  to  the 
attorney  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  In  Allies.  The  Turkish  fortresres  on 
an  evil  hour  for  the  gratification  of  the  frontier  were  almost  without 
his  revenge,  King  Otho  accepted  the  garrisons,'  for  the  Sultan  trusted  to 
good  offices  of  France,  and  be  soon  the  good  faith  of  a  German  King 
tound  reason  to  exclaim,  Save  me  and  to  the  guarantee  ^of  the  pro- 
from  my  friend,  M.  Thonvenel;  I  tecting  powers,  who  were  bound  to 
could  easily  have  beat  Palmerston  I  *'  enforce  neutrality.  A  very  little 
France  acted  rashly  in  off-ring  her  vigour  would  have  placed  Uie 
mediation  ;  but  her  good  oflBces  were  Greeks  in  possession  of  Previsa, 
honestly  exerted.  She  decided  Ana,  Domoko,  and  Volo ;  but  the 
against  King  Otho,  and  compelled  apostles  of  Greek  liberty  and  of  the 
him  to  pay,  without  leaving  him  at  grand  idea  turned  aside  from  the 
liberty  to  declaim  against  the  in-  Turkish  fortresses  and  fell  on  the 

*  justice  of  England's  exactions.  He  property  of  the  Ohristiau  subjects 
owed  it  to  the  good  offices  of  France  of  the  Sultan,  from  whom  they  car- 
that  he  was  obliged  to  confess  in  ried  off  upwards  of  20,000  sheep 
a  convention,  with  due  diplomatic  and  5,000  oxen,  which  were  sent 
formality,  that  whether  Don  Pacifico  across  the  frontier,  and  sold  io 
had  been  guilty  of  attempting  ex-  Greece  Jto  enoourage  patriotism, 
tortion  or  not,  the  King  of  Greece  This  treatment  ^  orthodox  Chria- 
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tUns  Boou  put  an  end  to  the  pro- 
of  tlie  grand  idea.  The  Greeks 
Tbessaly  and  E pirns  took  up 
arm«t,  or  were  supplied  with  them 
by  the  Tark.4,  and,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a  few,>itroo{>s  sent  from 
Oonstanlinople,  drove  King  Otlio's 
brigands  back  into  the  Greek  king- 
dom. 

In  the  mean  time,  England  and 
France  found  it  necessary  to  occupy 
the  Pinens,  in  order  to  enforce  neu- 
trality. Athens  was  overawed  by 
the  presence  of  2000  French  and 
1000  English  troops,  who  remained 
froia  May  1854  until  peace  was 
aigned  with  Russia  in  1856.  Though 
this  occupation  displeased  the 
Greeks,  annoyed  King  Otho,  and 
uritated  Queen  Amalia,  it  proved 
oltimately  extremely  aseful  to 
Greece,  by  stimulating  improve- 
ment in  many  ways.  The  Allies 
found  the  Piraeus  at  their  arrival 
a  straggling  village,  in  which  the 
qittoes  marked  on  the  plan  in  the 
possession  of  the  Demaroh  were 
turned  into  areas  for  shooting  rub- 
bish. The  French  soldiers,  with 
their  usual  intelligent  activity, 
oleared  the  streets,  and  turned  a 
large  open  space,  which  had  long 
been  impas^abld  from  the  filth  with 
ivhich  it  WAS  encumbered,  into  a 
handsome  public  gaifHen. 

During  all  the  time  the  Allies 
remained  in  Greece  the  Kin*;  and 
Queen  refused  to  visit  the  Pirssus. 
They  turned  their  back  on  nations 
engaged  in  upholding  the  integrity 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  con- 
soled themsselves  in  their  seclusion 
by  reviling  shopkeeping  England 
and  democratic  France.  But  when 
at  last  the  fleets  of  the  Allies  were 
seen  from  the  windows  of  the  royal 
palace  standhig  towards  Hydra 
before  a  northern  breeze,  with  the 
near  division  of  the  army  of  occu- 
fiation  on  board,  the  restless  Queen 
urged  her  solid  husband  to  mount 
on  horseback,  and  the  royal  pair 
rode  down  to  the  Piraeus  to  rejoice 
the  hearts  of  their  subjects  by  a 
light  of  theif  countenances.  They 
ez{ieoted  to  be  greeted  with  enthu- 
■asm,  but  they  found  their  loyal 


subjects  too  much  occupied  with 
their  grief  for  the  loss  of  good  cus- 
tomers to  be  able  to  think  of  poli- 
tics and  princes.  The  landlords 
were  shutting  up  their  empty 
houses,  the  shopkeepers  were  tak- 
ing stock  of  the  goods  they  had 
now  a  prospect  of  keeping  long  in 
store,  the  boatmen  were  hauling  up 
their  useless  boats  on  the  deserted 
beach ;  and  when  the  people  were 
summoned  by  their  magii'trates  to 
welcome  their  sovereign,  they  only 
replied  "  ««rkm,"  let  it  be  to-mor- 
row;" and  the  royal  party  moved 
about  unheeded.  The  magistrates 
did  their  best  to  give  their  King 
a  triumphal  reception;'  but  they 
planted  a  dagger  in  his  breast  by 
carrying  him  to  the  improvements 
of  the  French,  and  dwelling  with 
ill-timed  enthusiasm  on  the  indus- 
try of  the  French  conscripts,  who 
had  formed  a  beautiful  garden,  in 
an  arid  soil.  They  forced  even  the 
dull  mind  of  Otho  to  contrast  the 
doings  of  2000  French  soldiers  in 
eighteen  months  with  the  perform- 
ances of  his  own  army  of  10,000 
men  during  twenty- three  years. 
Queen  AmaHa  returned  |bo  Athens 
in  a  state  of  fiery  indignation,  re- 
volving in  her  mind  plans  for 
eclipsing  the  exploits  of  the  French 
Admiral.  The  glories  of  Tinan 
would  not  allow  her  to  sleep.  She 
soon  found  that  Greece  could  not 
assist  her.  Neither  King  Otho's 
army  nor  his  civil  establishments 
contained  an  engineer  who  could  be 
intrusted  with  the  simplest  under- 
taking. Political  intrigue  had  di- 
verted all  the  talent  of  the  Greeks 
from  the  cultivation  of  useful  know- 
ledge. In  this  dilemma  Queen 
Amalia  had  the  good  sense  to  apply 
to  France  for  an  engineer,  since 
she  had  seen  .  practical  proof  that 
Frenchmen  did  their  work  well.  M. 
Dimiel  was  sent  to  Athens  with  a 
company  of  workmen  by  the  French 
Government ;  and  he  soon  converted 
the  new  town  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
royal  palace  from  a  place  where  a 
man  could  not  venture  out  of  his 
house  after  dark  without  danger  of 
breaking  his  neck,  into  a  *  ^htlj 
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town.   If  the  Greeks  show  as  much  promotion.   The  soldiers,  when  they 

intelligenoe  in  profiting  by  the  ex-  aro  in  the  provinces,  do  little  but 

ample  of  M.  Daniel  as  thfer  Qaeen  steal  fowls,  and  in  the  capital  they 

did  in  profiting  by  the  example  of  make  themselves  remarkable  chiefly 

Admiral  Tlnan,'  it  is  possible  that  by  marching  through  the  streets  in 

Minerva  may  not  be  driven  from  groups,  linked  arm  ^in  arm,  bawling 

the  Acropolis  by  bad  smells.   The  love-songs  through  their  nows  at 

belt   of  oflfensive   matter  in  the  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night, 

wrong  place,  which  renders  all  ap-  The  history  of  the   Greek  array 

proach  to  the  Acropolis  from  the  during  the  last  thirty  years  would 

side  of  the  city  of  Athens  disgust-  form  a  severe  satire  on  the  Greek 

ing,  may  be  replaced  by  a  garden  kingdom. 

more  luxuriant  than  that  •  of  the  For  some  time  after  the  termina- 
Gtiuls  at  the  Piraeus ;  and  the  filtliy  tion  of  the  Russian  war  brigandage 
streets  in  the  old  town  may  be  so  desolated  Greece.  A  memoir  which 
much  improved  as  to  admit  of  the  the  Greek  Government  oommuni- 
Athenians  visiting  all  the  splendid  cated  to  the  European  Courts,  for 
monuments  of  ancient  art  in  their  the  express  purpose  of  recounting 
city  without  offence  to  their  sense  all  the  benefits  that  had  b^n  con- 
of  deoency,  which  certainly  is  not  ferred  on  Greece  by  the  Bavarian 
now  the  ease,  at  least  as  r^ards  dynasty,  presents  a  faithful  and 
strangers.  terrible  picture  of  the  anarchy  that 
The  indiflference  of  the  people  existed  in  the  agricultural  districts 
in  Greece  to  picturesque  ornament,  during  the  period  when  the  admin- 
the  aversion  of  the  rural  population  istration  of  King  Otho '  was  most 
to  trees,  and  the  opposition  of  the  popular.  The  memoir  states  that 
Greek  Government  to  all  works  of  the  Greek  army  consisted  of  tea 
public  utility,  astonish  travellers,  thousand  men,  ani  that  its  only 
In  the  year  1888  the  Bavarians  pub-  destination  was  to  support  the  Gov- 
lished  a  roval  ordinance  command-  ernment  of  the  king  by  its  vak>ar 
ing  the  o<fistruotion  of  about  800  (par  sa  hratoure\  yet  it  recoanti 
tailes  of  common  road,  in  order  to  facts  which  prove  that  its  valocr 
connect  the  principal  towns  with  was  as  insufficient  to  maintain 
one  another  and  with  the  sea-coast,  order  as  its  activity  to  make  roada. 
Thirty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  We  are  informe*d  that,  daring  the 
publication  of  that  ordinance,  and  first  three  months  of  the  year  1850, 
not  more  roads  have  been  yet  con-  about  one  hundred  brigands  were 
structed  by  the  Greeks  than  ought  to  brought  to  trial,  and  it  is  well 
have  been  constructed  with  the  as-  known  that  the  greater  part  of  these 
sistance  of  the  Allied  loan  in  a  single  brigands  were  captured  by  the  pea- 
year.  The  Greek  army  consists  of  santry  and  not  by  the  valour  of  the 
10,000  men,  taken,  like  the  French  ten  thousand  men  called  the  Greek 
army,  from  the  body  of  the  popu-  anny.  Of  the  brigands  tried  at  the 
lation  by  conscription.  It  ought,  commencement  of  1856,  thirty  were 
therefore,  like  the  French  army,  to  condemned  to  death,  and  executed 
contribute  some  labonr  to  works  of  before  the  memoir  was  vmtten, 
public  utility  in  return  for  the  la-  nine  were  condemned  to  bard  la- 
bour which  it  withdraws  from  the  hour  for  life,  twelve  to  bard  labonr 
production  of  national' wealth.  But  for  terms  of  years,  twenty-five  to 
unfortunately,  no  man  has  appeared  imprisonment,  and  twenty-three 
in  Greece  with  talents  for  adminis-  were  acquitted.  The  memoir  then 
tration  in  military  affairs  ooeqaal  proceeds  to  make  the  extraordi- 
with  that  which  M.  von  Maurer  nary  statement,  that  brigandage  bad 
displayed  in  organising  the  Judicid  ceased  to  exist  in  Greece  for  several 
branch.  The  Greek  army  never  months,  except  in  Aitiea  and  Bae- 
received  a  complete  organisation,  iia.  This  statement  caused  severe 
The*  officers  thiik  of  nothing  but  coraments.   Some  persons  thoogkt 
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that,  in  making  the  statement,  the 
Greek  Government  only  displayed 
its  usoal  indiffertrnoe  to  troth;  hot 
others  accepted  it  as  a  proof  that  the 
Government  hoped  to  he  ahle  to 
prevent  the  foreign  ministers  at 
Athens  from  lieariog  any  details 
of  what  happened  at  a  distance, 
althongh  it  conld^  not  conceal  the 
atrocities  that  were  freqnently  com- 
mitted in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital. 
There  were  many  also  who  shook 
their  heads,  and  observed  that,  if 
the  fact  were  really  as  stated,  and 
that  brigandage  had  ceased  iu  the 
ragged  mountains  of  Laconia  and 
Stolia,  while  it  still  flonrished  in 
Attica,  there  oonld  be  no  stronger 
confirmation  of  the  belief  current 
among  the  people  of  Athens,  that 
the  Attic  brigands  foond  protectors 
in  King  Otho*s  palace,  and  among 
Greek  ministers,  colleagnes  of  the 
aathor  of  the  memoir. 

Nothing  is  more  strange  than  the 
ikvonr  with  which  klephts  and  bri- 
gands are  regarded  by  the  Greeks ;  and 
H  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  there 
ia  as  strong  a  connection  between 
orimes  and  politics  in  Greece  as  in 
Soothem  Italy.  We  have  before  ns, 
aa  we  write  these  lines,  an  Athenian 
newspaper,  dated  17th  September 
1863,  filled  with  bitter  complaints 
of  the  sufferings  of  the  Attic  pea- 
santry during  last  summer;  but  it 
declares  that  the  extortions  of  the 
military  sent  to  pursue  the  brigands 
hx  exceed  the  robberies  of  the 
brigands  themselves:  and  this  has 
been  the  ca-e  ail  over  the  Greek 
kingdom  for  many  years.  The  cri- 
nrinal  statistics  of  Greece,  even 
withont  the  robberies  of  the  sol- 
diers, would  prove,  if  they  were 
aocarately  compiled,  that  in  no 
country  in  Europe  auB  life  and  pro- 

r'.y  so  insecure.    Publicity  must 
the  first  stop  towards  improve- 
ment. 

In  the  year  1858,  King  Otho 
oompleted  the  twenty-fifth  year  of 
hie  reign,  and  no  sovereign  in 
Europe  at  that  time  seemed  to  be 
Boated  more  securely  on  his  throne. 
The  Emperors  of  Austria  and  Rus- 
ila  sent  f pecial  missions  to  oongrata- 


late  him;  and  Prince  Adalbert  of 
Bavaria  visited  his  brother's  court 
on  tbis  Joyful  occasion,  in  hopes, 
it  was  said,  of  being  recognised 
as  heir-presumptive  to  the  Greek 
crown,  in  virtue  of  the  eighth  ar- 
ticle of  the  treaty  of  1832,  and  the 
supplementary  convention  of  1883, 
Rumour  proclaimed  that  the  able 
lawyer  but  luckless  regent,  M.  Von 
Maurer,  by  whom  he  was  accom- 
panied, had  persuaded  him  that  the 
Greeks  would  be  induced  by  his 
august  presence,  and  Maurer  s  dip- 
lomatic skill,  to  waive  the  question 
of  Orthodoxy  during  his  life.  The 
fortieth  article  of  the  Greek  consti- 
tution of  1844  having  annulled  all 
the  rights  of  succession  under  the 
previous  treaties,  unless  the  succes- 
sor embraced  the  Orthodox  Eastern 
Church,  and  this  article  having  been 
ratified  by  treaty  in  1852,  Prince 
Adalbert,  like  the  other  princes  of 
the  Bavarian  dynasty,  had  lost  all 
his  rights,  unless  he  submitted  to 
rebaptism  by  immersion.  He  soon 
found  that  neither  his  brother  nor 
Queen  Amalia  had  the  slightest 
wish  to  see  a  recognised  successor 
to  their  throne,  and  that  ^he  Greeks 
were  determined  not  to  make  the 
smallest  concession  on  the  article  of 
Orthodoxy  to  a  Bavarian  prince,  and 
insisted  on  making  barrel- baptism 
a  public  ceremony. 

The  position  of  King  Otho  was 
so  favourable  that  the  delighted  dip- 
lomatists were  in  the  habit  of  re- 
peating, with  a  degree  of  enthusiasm 
rarely  caused  by  anything  but  the 
taste  of  good  wine  or  skilful  cook- 
ery, La  Cour  est  devenue  maitresse  de 
la  Bituatwriy  which  was  translated 
by  a  sarcastic  Englishman  who  was 
asked  what  they  meant,  "The 
Queen  is  in  the>  kitchen  eating  bread 
and  honey : and  it  hardly  admitted 
of  any  more  reasonable  interpreta- 
tion. Yet,  while  servility  was  in- 
creasing in  Phanariut  and  official 
circles,  the  people  who  lived  beyond 
the  influence  of  places  and  pensions 
were  beginning  to  talk  indepen- 
dently. The  example  of  the  French 
was  not  entirely  lost  Some  works 
of  public  utility  were  exeoated,  and 
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many  were  projected.  The  canal  of 
the  Enripas  was  opened  for  steam 
navigation.  A  canal  through  the 
Isthmus  of  Oorinth,  and  a  rail- 
way  from  Athens  to  the  Pirteoa, 
were  proposed.  Measures  were 
adopted  for  establishing  a  Gredk 
steam  navigation  company,  which, 
like  everything  Greek,  was  to  eclipse 
evtfry thing  barbarian,  and  by  means 
of  the  superior  knowledge  of  ithe 
Levant  trade  possessed  by  Greek 
merchants,  and  the  superior  econo- 
my of  Greek  management,  was  to 
carry  off  all  the  freights  and  pas- 
sengers from  the  steamers  of  Aus- 
trian ^  Lloyds  and  the  Messageries 
Ln  peri  ales.  This  Greek  steam  com- 
pany has  since  h«en  established,  and 
very  grossly  mismanaged.  Projects 
for  draining  Lake  Gopais,  Lake 
Pheneus,  Lake  Stymphalus,  and 
other  lakes  and  marshes  with  less 
classic  names,  were  announced  as 
schemes,  whose  execution  would 
confer  honour  on  foreign  capital- 
ists. It  was  proved  at  least  in 
the  advertisements  inserted  by  the 
Greek  Government  in  the  'Times' 
that  thousands  of  fertile  acres  re- 
mained nncaltivated  in  the  Greek 
kingdom,  which  would  afford  profit- 
able investment  for  English  capital; 
but  it  was  not  explained  why  the 
Greek  capitalists  of  Constantinople 
Odessa,  Vienna,  Marseilles,  and 
London,  obstinately  refused  to  in- 
vest one  drachma  in  the  schemes 
which  foreigners  were  invited  to 
patronise. 

The  necessity  of  constructing 
roads,  quays,  and  aquedocts,  estab- 
lishing ferries,  and  protecting  the 
woods  in  the  country  froin  confla- 
grations, was  now  fek.  The  people 
were  eager  to  see  some  improve- 
ment in  the  state  of  agriculture ;  but 
they  had  been  taught  for  so  many 
years  not  to  move  witliout  the  com- 
mands of  the  central  Government 
that  they  were  helpless,  and  called 
on  King  Otho  to  make  their  tields 
fertile,  to  lower  the  expense  of 
transport,  and  to  create  a  constant 
demand  for  labour.  It  was  a  matter 
of  reproacli  to  the  Government  that 
no  regular  communications  existed 


with  some  of  the  wealthiest  and 
most  populous  islands  of  the  Archi- 
pelago. The  Greek  navy  had  for 
many  years  consisted  of  fifteen  to 
twenty  vessels;  and  yet  these  ves- 
sels, which  could  not  be  considered 
as  men  of- war,  were  never  employed 
as  regular  packets,  and  only  visited 
the  Greek  inlands  to  carry  away 
the  produce  of  the  taxes,  ami  tranj- 
port  the  money  to  the  central  trea- 
sury. The  discontent  of  the  island- 
ers of  Andros  and  Santorin  was 
increased  by  seeing  frigates  sent  to 
Marseilles  to  transport  the  furniture 
of  the  royal  palace,  and  to  Alexan- 
dria to  bring  palm  trees  for  Queen 
Amalia^s  garden. 

The  Greek  navy  was  manned  by 
about  five  hundred  sailors,  and  iht 
navy  list  was  burdened  with  op- 
wards  of  four  hundred  officers.  It 
had  once  been  a  terror  to  the  Otto- 
man fleet;  it  was  now  an  object  of 
ridicule  both  to  Turks  and  Egyp- 
tians. The  Sultan  had  establiAbed 
an  arsenal  in  which  engineers  and 
mechanicians  were  educated,  while 
King  Otho  was  obliged  to  employ 
foreigners.  It  was  onoe  our  fortaoe 
to  make  a  passage  in  a  small  steamer 
belonging  to  the  Ottoman  navy, 
with  a  crew  consisting  entirely  of 
Turks.  Some  part  of  the  engine 
broke  in  a  heavy  swell  off  Samos, 
and  we  were  compelled  to  seek 
shelter  in  the  boghae^  where,  as  soon 
as  we  were  anchored  in  smooth 
water,  the  Turkish  engineers  plied 
their  forges  and  their  files  inosk 
actively,  until  in  a  few  hours  all  the 
damage  we  had  reoeived  was  re- 
paired, and  we  resumed  our  voyage 
On  visiting  Greece  shortly  after,  we 
fopnd  that  the  arsenal  of.  Poros 
could  not  have  turned  out  a  Greek 
engineer  capable  of  doing  the  same 
work  at  sea;  and  that,  with  a  host 
of  admirals  ani  post-captains,  and 
with  a  dozen  naval  men  who  hive 
been  ministers  of  the  marine,  King 
Ottio  was  compelled  to  employ 
foreigners  as  chief  engineers  and  me- 
chanicians in  all  his  steamers.  The 
Greeks,  nevertheless,  pay  the  great- 
est attention  to  scholastic  learning, 
though  they  are  extremely  deficient 
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In  all  scioDtific  knowledge  of  prac- 
tical value.  The  negro  proverb, 
**Moch  book,  little  know,"  is  illoi?- 
trated  by  tlie  societiy  of  modem 
Grt'ece.  The  Government  is  com- 
pelled to  seek  assistance  from 
ibreijrners  in  the  execution  of  the 
riniplest  engineering  and  .mechani- 
cal works.  Bavarians  made  a  few 
roads  and  bridge?.  The  streets  and 
qnays  of  the  Piraeus  were  the  work 
of  French  soldiers ;  the  canal  of  the 
Euripns,  the  drawbridge  at  Ohalcis, 
and  the  improvements  effected  by 
Queen  Amalia  at  Athens,  were  due 
to  R^nch  engineers.  Yet  crowds 
of  young  Greeks*  have  been  educat- 
ed in  France  at  the  public  expense, 
who,  atter  their  return  to  Greece, 
have  received  large  salaries  and 
high  rank.  The  streets  of  Athens 
are  filled  with  men  who  can  write 
bookp,  and  who  wear  handsome 
uniforms. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that, 
In  the  autumn  of  1860,  King  Otho 
dissolved  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
•8  a  punishment  for  refusing  to 
elect  as  its  8i>eaker  the  candidate 
recommended  by  the  Court,  and 
that  the  employment  of  Government 
Influence  excluded  from  the  new 
Obainber  above  sixty  deputies  who 
had  formed  the  mtyority.  During 
the  elections,  itinerant  mobs,  head- 
ed by  gendarmes  in  uniform,  moved 
about  at  signals  from  the  central 
Govt?mment  to  intimidate  oppo- 
nents ;  and  officials  secured  tlie  return 
of  the  Government  candidates,  by 
filling  the  ballot-boxes  with  voting- 
papers.  The  country  was  in  such  a 
state  of  moral  paralysis,  that  no  p  »- 
Ktlcal  firinciple  was  at  issue  in  these 
elections.  The  contests  over  all 
Greece  were  nothing  but  personal 
itru^gles  to  gain  the  high  pay  and 
profitable  patronage  which  Greek 
deputies  enjoy  ;  and  in  these  con- 
teats  the  names  of  Otho  and  Amalia 
•rere  employed  to  influence  votes, 
md  were  bandied  about  in  most  un- 


becoming ways,  both  by  the  Court 
faction  and  by  its  opponent*.  The 
Court  candidates  bf»a?ted  of  their 
devotion  to  the  King  and  Queen, 
and  of  their  intense  admiration  for 
the  glories  of  Marathon.'  Their 
opponents  spoke  also  of  their  devo- 
tion to  the  King  and  Queen,  but  they 
were  louder  and  longer  in  express- 
ing their  enthusiasm  for  the  grand 
idea,  and  tliey  rivalled  the  Cour- 
tiers in  their  intense  admiration  for 
the  glorit»s  of  Marathon.  In  general 
the  peof»le  kept  aloof,  and  display- 
ed an  omi noils  indifference  to  all 
eloquence,  even  relating  to  the  grand 
idea.  The  nation  considered  .  that 
it  was  insulted  by  the  conduct  of 
the  Government,  and  the  first  move- 
ment of  the  ground  swell  of  popular 
indignation  was  visible  to  the  careful 
observers,  heaving  in  dark  and 
sullen  undulation,"  to  borrow  Lord 
Byron's  imitation  of  Homer's 

If  great  names  alone  could  have 
given  strength  to  a  Ministry,  no 
Cabinet  ought  to  have  been  more 
powerful  than  King  Otho's  when  he 
mei  his  new  CImmber  on  27th  Feb- 
ruary 1861.  The  son  of  Andreas 
Miaonles,  "the  honest,  stout-hearted 
Admiral,  was  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil ;  the  son  of  the  heroic  Markos 
Botzares  was  Minister  of  War;  and 
the  son  of  the  President  George 
Konduriottes  was  Minister  of  Fo- 
reign Affairs.*  Nor  was  talent 
wanting  in  the  Cabinet.  Potles,  the 
Minister  of  Justice,  was  reputed  to 
be  a  good  lawyer ;  and  Simos,  the 
Minister  of  Finance,  was  a  man  of 
acknowledged  ability,  though  he 
had  stained  his  personal  reputa- 
tion by  deserting  the  English  party, 
in  sy)ite  of  the  warning  fate  of  pre- 
ceding renegades.  But  great  names 
and  considerable  talents  could  not 
save  this  Ministry  from  the  contempt 
which  it  merited  by  its  shameful 


♦  It  is  curious  to  observe  that  these  three  leading  members  of  the  Ministry 
vere  Albanians,  of  the  pure  Skipet^r  race,  without  any  admixture  of  Greek  blood 
either  by  the  father's  or  mother's  side.  So  much  for  the  glories  of  Marathon  and 
bhe  HelleaiBm  of  the  modem  Greek  kingdom  I 
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servility  and  nnconstitntional  pro- 
ceedingR;  and  King  Otho  was  never 
so  coldly  received  as  he  was  at  the 
opening  of  his  Parliament  in  1861. 
The  deputies  themselves  appeared 
to  be  ashamed  of  their  position ; 
but  they  were  only  the  more  re- 
solved to  indemnify  themselves  for 
their  disgrace  by  appropriating  the 
public  money  as  an  anodyne  to 
their  feelings;  and  they  accordingly 
lost  no  time  in  rewarding  the  iuia- 
ginary  services  of  themselves,  their 
fathers,  and  their  fathers-in-law 
daring  the  war  with  the  Turka 
forty  years  ago. 

The  Greeks,  though  sulky,  ap- 
peared to  be  so  tranquilly  disposed, 
that  King  Otho  visited  Germany 
during  the  summer.  While  he  was 
absent  Queen  Amalia  acted  as  re- 
gent, ex[)ecting  to  enjoy  the  popu- 
larity which  had  attended  her  ex- 
ercise of  the  same  authority  on 
former  occasions.  But  everything 
was  now  going  wrong;  public  opin- 
ion was  vitiated ;  treacherous  con- 
spiracies were  formed,  and  cowardly 
crimes  were  spoken  of  without  ab- 
horrence. On  the  18th  September  an 
attempt  was  made  to  assassinate 
the  Queen -Regent  by  Aristides 
Dosios,  a  youth  of  eighteen,  son  of 
a  man  who  had  recently  held  a 
considerable  official  appointment  in 
King  Otho's  service,  and  who  was 
connected  with  several  of  the  Pha- 
nariot  families,  who  unite  place- 
hunting  at  Athens  with  the  culti- 
vation of  the  grand  idea.  Queen 
Amnlia  was  returning  from  her 
evening  ride,  attended  by  her  usual 
suite  and  escort  of  gendarmes. 
The  cavalcade  had  passed  the 
King's  stables  (since  converted  in- 
to l«opholed  barracks  for  the  ar- 
tillery), and  was  turning  into  the 
square  before  the  royal  palace. 
For  some  time  previous  a  haggard 
youth  was  seen  banging  about  the 
corner  where  a  gun  was  planted 
which  fired  shells  into  the  palace 
during  the  civil  war  in  June  last, 
when  the  son  of  Admiral  Kanares 
was  killed.  The  youth  stepped  for- 
ward and  fired  a  pistol  at  the  Queen 
while  she  turned  her  horse  to  can- 


ter up  the  ascent  to  the  palAe. 
The  ball  whistled  past  the  Q  ieea's 
ear,  but  she  Ehowetl  no  sign  of  agi- 
tation, though  she  expressed  her 
astonishment.  And  when  her  at* 
tendants  seized  the  assassin,  she 
treated  his  crime  as  an  unfortunate 
accident,  and  expressed  her  fear 
that  die  folly  of  the  young  man  htd 
brought  him  into  serioos  trouble. 
The  criminal  is  said  to  have  declared 
that,  by  murdering  the  Queeo,  be 
expected  to  afford  the  patriots  in 
Greece  time  to  take  efieotual  mea- 
sures for  preventing  the  return  cf 
King  Oiho  to  Athens.  A  G^tn»- 
ment  devoted  to  revolutionary  prin- 
ciples and  to  the  grand  idea  might 
then  have  been  firmly  established. 
The  instinct  of  right,  which  ifl 
rarely  wanting  in  the  hearts  of 
the  people,  caused  a  strong  revol- 
Hon  of  public  opinion  in  Queen 
Amalia's  favour,  and  the  demon- 
strations of  sympathy  which  she 
received  for  a  few  weeks  personded 
her  that  she  had  regained  all  ber 
former  popularity,  and  was  tgiin 
the  beloved  Queen  of  the  Greeks. 

The  King  soon  returned,  and  it 
was  then  impossible  to  conceal  tbe 
rapidly  -  increasing  aversion  with 
which  his  person  and  the  Bava- 
rian dynasty  were  regarded.  Tboee 
classes  which  had  hitherto  feared 
anarchy  more  than  they  bad  desired 
im[)rovement  were  now  disposed 
to  risk  everything  to  bring  about  a 
change.  Some  persons  who  have 
not  had  an  o[5portunity  of  watch- 
ing the  progress  of  opinion  bare 
supposed  that  the  dethronement  of 
King  Otho  was  the  result  of  a  soo* 
cessfiil  conspiracy,  directed  by  a 
revolutionary  party,  and  not  the 
gradual  outbreak  of  a  nation^s  fe^ 
ings.  We  shall,  therefore,  pass  in 
review  the  principal  causes  of  the 
aversion  with  which  his  Govern- 
ment was  regarded  at  this  time, 
and  enumerate  some  of  the  rivoleti 
of  discontent,  which,  meeting  all 
together,  suddenly  swelled  into  an 
irre!<istiblo  revolutionary  torrent 

King  Otho  made  immobility  the 
principle  of  bis  government.  The 
Greeks  were  impelled  towards  pro- 
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cress  by  forces  which  were  every  klepht  Theodore  Kolokotronos,  was 

day    gaining    increased    strength,  condemned  to  death  for  his  share 

The  system  of  King  Otho  embraced  in  this  plot,  hot  pardoned  hy  King 

Turkish    taxation,    Phanariot    in-  Otho  on  his  majority.   A  Philortho- 

trigae,  lavish  expenditure  od  offi-  dox  society  was  formed  to  dethrone 

eials,  extreme  avarice  in  national  Otho,  because  he  was  a  Catholic,  as 

improvements,    spies^    brigandage,  early  as  18d8.    It  included  in  its 

and    barbarous    agriculture.     The  ranks  many  of  the  members  of  the 

people  demanded  improvement  in  old  Philik^  Hetaira  and  many  Oa- 

the  financial  system,  reduction  of  podistrians  of  the  Phoenix.  AffiJi- 

the   public    expenditure,  extension  ated  societies  were  formed  in  many 

of  useful  public  works,  and  reform  parts  of  the  Sultanas  dominions,  in 

Sd  every  branch  of  the  royal  ad-  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  in  Kussia. 

ministration.    The   King  and   his  The  general  plan  of  all  these  so- 

people    were   therefore    in   direct  cieties  was  to  make  Orthodoxy  their 

opp>q|ition,  and  the  overwhelming  guide  in  politics,  and  to  insure  the 

power  of  the  joentral  administration  support  of  Russia  by  acting  every- 

eoDvinced  the  people  that  no  im-  where  in  the  strictest  conformity 

provement  was  attainable  unless  by  with'  her  diplomacy.    The  great 

means  of  a  revolution.   The  first  influence  which    the  Philorthodox 

8tep  to  improvement  was  to  de-  society  had  acquired  at  Athens  was 

thn>ne  King  Ocho.  disovered  by  accident ;  and  King 

The  only  class  in  Greece  which  Otho  never  felt  greater  alarm  than 

bad  any  interest  in  supporting  the  when  he  learned  that  M.  Glarakes, 

S-inciple   of   immobility  was    the  who  was  high  in  his  confidence, 

rthoilox  clergy,  and  that  was  pre-  and  at  the  time  his  minister  of 

eiaely  the  class  which  was  most  foreign  affairs   and  of  the  royal 

perseveringly  hostile  to  King  Otho's  household,  was  a  leading  member 

Government.     The   Greek'  clergy  of  a  society  which  there  was  no 

sever  forgot    that   the  revolution  doubt    dabbled    in    treason,  and 

igainst  the  Sultan  was  an  Orthodox  whose  members  were  in  constant 

movement,    planned    originally    to  secret    communication    with  the 

increase  the  power  of  the  Eastern  Russian   ambassador.     All  Greece 

Orthodox  Church;  and  since  the  was  amazed  to  hear  that  M.  Gla- 

year    1821    the    priesthood    has  r^es  had  been  suddenly  dismissed 

never   ceased   declaring    that   the  from   office;  and   many  courtiers 

wrath  of  heaven  will  not  be  ap-  at  Athens  were  confounded  to  see 

peased,  nor  can  tlie  Greek  Revolu-  King  Otho  smiling  graciously  when 

lioD  be  considered   as  completely  be  met  Sir  Edmund  Lyons,  and  to 

•aooessfnl,  until  an  Orthbdi>x  king  hear  his  Hellenic  Majesty  speaking 

shall  reign  over  the  Greeks.    In  well  of  Lord  Palmerston. 

Western  Europe  we  allow  our  poll-  The  Russian  Court  was  so  con- 

tioal  opinions  to  exercise  such  entire  vinced   of  the   powerful  political 

domination  over   our  ecclesiastical  influence  of  Philorthodox  feelings, 

laelings,  that  we  are  apt  to  under-  that  it  gave  active  encouragement 

nite  the  great  influence  exercised  to  the  party  which  effected  the  con- 

hj  Orthodox  prejudices  in  the  East  stitutional  revolution  in  1848,  under 

Namerous    ecclesiastical    conspi-  the  persuasion  that  the  first  move- 

noies   against   King    Otho   attest  ment  of  the  nation  would  be  to 

the  power  of  the  clergy  and  its  hos-  choose  an  Orthodox  king.   And  the 

tiHty  to  a  hetenxlox  sovereign.   It  Emperor  Nicholas  never  pardoned 

may  not  be  superfluous  to  remind  M.  Katacazy,  his  minister  in  Greece, 

oor  readers  of  some  of  these  cleri-  for  permitting  Sir  Edmund  Lyons 

€al  intrigues.   An  Orthodox  society  to  convert  what  Russia  intended  for 

oalled  ''the  PhoBnix'*  attempted  a  an  Orthodox  into  a  oonstitntional 

levolution  in  the  time  of  the  Ba-  revolution. 

Tarian  regency,  and  the  celebrated  Both  in  1848  and  1862  Bosiia 
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miscalcolated  the  strength  of  Ortho- 
dox [rrejadices  and  ecclesiastical  in- 
fluence on  the  population  of  liber- 
ated Greece.  Even  the  protean 
diplomacy  of  St.  Petersburgh  lagged 
behind  the  age  on  this  important 
section  of  Eastern  policy.  Tlie  |)o- 
litical  power  of  the  clergy  has  been 
decreased  by  the  revolution  of  X843, 
but  tlie  influence  of  Orthodoxy,  in 
so  far  as  it.  represents  nationality 
in  the  mind  of  the  Greeks,  has  been 
rather  increased  by  the  habit  it  has 
acquired  of  acting  openly.  It.  ha3 
been  unceasingly  employed  to  per- 
sua(!e  a  large  portion  ot  the  nation 
thai  the  reign  of  a  Catholic  king  at 
Athens  was  an  insuperable  obstacle 
to  the  success  of  the  ^rand  idea  at 
Constantinople.  A  Greek  empire 
can  only  be  re-established  by  ao  Or- 
thodox emperor. 

Next  to  his  immobility,  the  most 
general  cause  of  hostility  to  KiHg 
Oiho  was  his  want  of  sympathy 
with  the  desire  for  education  which 
pervades  every  class  of  society  in 
Greece.  He  had  no  love  of  ancient 
art,  and  no  taste  for  Greek  litera- 
ture ;  he  cared  as  little  for  a  tra- 
gedy of  Sophocles  as  for  his  father's 
verses,  and  he  made  no  effort  to 
encourage  either  art  or  learning  as 
a  means  of  gaining  popularity.  His 
mind  was  so  small  that  he  could 
not  take  a  decided  interest  in  any- 
thing but  Court  parade  and  diplo- 
matic intrigue.  He  was  theref>re 
regarded  with  as  much  animosity 
by  schoolmasters  as  by  priests ; 
and  it  i)  probable  that  had  these 
two  influential  classes  felt  more 
brotherly  love,  and  acted  together 
in  their  opposition  to  the  Govern- 
ment, they  might  either  have  shor- 
tened bis  reign  or  forced  him  to 
change  his  policy  many  years  ago. 

The  Greeks  became  slowly,  but 
at  la^t  universally,  convinced  that 
King  Otho  was  at  heart  systemati- 
cally opposed  to  both  the  intelleo- 
tual  and  material  improvement  of 
the  country.  They  were  unjust  to 
their  poor  King,  who  acted  only  on 
the  royal  instincts  of  German  so- 
vereigns ;  but  his  conduct  tended 
on  several  occasions  to  nourish  the 


snspiclons  of  his  subjects.  For  a 
time  he  opposed  the  foundation  of 
a  university  at  Athens ;  and  the 
university  which  the  servility  of  the 
Greek  professors  termed  the  Otho- 
nian,  was  founded  in  despite  of  the 
royal  opposition  by  a  national  im- 
pulse that  made  the  Pbilorthodox 
and  Liberal  parties  act  together,  ai 
in  1843  and  1862.  Large  subscrip- 
tions were  obtained  both  from 
Greeks  and  Philhellenes ;  but  when 
the  subscription  list  was  sent  to 
the  German  counts  and  barons  who 
filled  the  offices  of  Marshal  of  the 
Palace  and  Master  of  the  Gettroo- 
nies,  and  who  received  large  saiariM 
from  the  Greek  treasury,  tbesi 
great  officers  of  the  royal  house- 
hold put  down  their  names  fur 
smaller  sums  than  were  contribat- 
ed  by  most  of  the  Athenian  shop- 
keepers. This  illiberality,  which 
was  probably  only  Bavarian  mean- 
ness, was  mistaken  by  the  Greeks 
for  a  deliberate  insult  to  the  na- 
tion ;  and  though  the  King  endet- 
voured  to  efikce  the  memory  of  hii 
early  opposition  by  liberal  gr&nti 
of  public  money,  be  could  only  gain 
over  servile  professors  by  peui^iuOB 
and  favours,  while  the  maji>rity  of 
the  literary  classes  reinained  al- 
ways his  enemies. 

the  destruction  of  local  instito- 
tions,  and  the  over-centralisation 
that  prevails  in  the  public  admioifir 
tration,  have  rendered  the  Greeks 
so  helpless  that  they  look  to  their 
Government  for  every  im[)rovemenL 
Oue  consequence  of  this  helpless- 
ness has  beeo,  that  King  Olho  has 
in  his  own  person  paid  the  penultf 
of  paralysing  the  national  vigour, 
by  being  held  responsible  for  the 
neglect  of  many  things  which  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  people  to  pe^ 
form  without  any  assistanoe  thim 
the  central  Governments  The  King 
was  expected  to  improve  agricul- 
ture, establish  manufactures,  make 
labour  abundant,  keep  wages  at  the 
same  time  high,  and  make  m^stert, 
servaots,  and  Government  officials 
all  honest  men.  *  Public  opioion 
pronounced  that  he  neglected  his 
duties;  for  whoa  someth^  was  tir 
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tempted  in  the  way  of  public  im- 
ppovement,  when  a  road  was  formed 
ia  the  vicinity  of  tlie  ca[)ital,  when 
a  ahrabbery  was  planted  round  the 
royal  palace,  and  when  a  farm  i%a9 
establisfhed,  the  people  8poke  of 
the  Queen's  drive,  the  Queeo^s  gar- 
den, and  the  Queen's  farm,  as  if  she 
bad  been  the  reigning  sovereign  of 
Greece.  Nobody  thought  of  attri- 
bnting  a  good  work  to  King  Otho. 

It  W!is  impossible  for  taxpayers 
not  to  see  that  the  revenues  of 
Crreece  were  shamefully  wasted  in 
jobbing  and  corruption  ;  and  it  was 
natural  that  they  should  feel  s'ome 
irritftion  when  years  slipped  away 
and  no  measures  were  taken  to  ad- 
▼aoce  the  material  prosperity  of 
tbeir  country.  The  number  of  offi- 
cers in  the  anny  and  navy  was 
constantly  increased,  and  the  army 
and  navy  were  becoming  more  in- 
efficient. Every  public  office  was 
filled  with  supernumerary  officials, 
who  were  idle  and  often  corrupt. 
The  central  administration  was  dis- 
bonoured  by"  venality  and  pecula- 
tion, and  brigandage  desolated  the 
rorai  districts.  The  people  were 
told  by  the.  idle  and  highly  paid 
officials  that  Greece  was  lightly 
taxed,  bfcanse  statistics  proved 
that  the  public  treasury  only  re- 
ceived about  15s.  a-head  from  every 
Greek,  while  every  Englishman  paid 
£2,  15s.  ;  but  in  t-pite  of  this  sta- 
tistical demonstration,  the  Greeks 
understood  perfectly  that  they  were 
the  highest  taxed  ))eopIe  in  Europe. 
Tbey  bad  quite  sufficient  instinctive 
knowledge  of  political  economy  to 
observe,  that  in  no  other  Christian 
country  did  the  amount  of  taxation 
levied  on  the  agricultural  popula- 
tion tend  so  directly  to  impede  the 
increase  of  national  wealth  and  to 
dheck  the  demand  for  labour. 

We  must  now  notice  two  colla- 
teral causes  that  tended  to  weaken 
King  Otho^s  position  and  strengUien 
the  revolutionary  feeling  of  his  sub- 
jecta.  These  were,  the  question  of 
ihe  succession,  and  the  grand  idea. 

The  question  of  the  succession 
to  the  throne  of  Greece  was  both 
doubtful  and  open.   The  Court  of 


Bavaria  and  Queen  Amalia  differed 
in  opinion  on  this  iin|K)rtant  sub- 
ject. Nobo^ly  •  coul<J  say  with  cer- 
tainty who  was  the  lawful  claimant, 
or  who  was  likely  to  be  the  real 
BUCcef«or.  The  treaty  relative  to 
the  sovereignty  of  Greece,  si^ined 
at  London  on  the  7ih  May  1882, 
declared,  that  ^'in  the  event  of  the 
decease  of  King  Otho  without  di- 
rect and  lawful  issue,  the  crown 
of  Greece  should  pass  to  his  young- 
er brothers  and  their  direct  and 
lawful  descendants  and  heirs  in 
the  order  of  primogeniture."  But 
the  40th  article  of  the  conf-titu- 
tion  of  Greece,  adopted  in  1844^ 
declared,  *^  that  every  successor  to 
the  tlirooe  of  Greece  must  pro- 
fess the  religion  of  the  Orthodox 
Eastern  Church.'*  A  decree  of  the 
National  Assembly,  ratitied  by  the 
King,  conferred  the  regency  on 
Queen  Amalia  during  her  widow- 
hood, in  the  event  of  the  minority 
of  the  Orthoilox  succefrrfor.  Tliese 
two  provisions  were  embodied  in 
a  treaty  signed  by  Great  Britain, 
France,  Russia,  Bavaria,  and  Gret^ce, 
at  London,  20th  November  1852. 

A  question  arose  concerning  the 
interpretation  of  the  40th  article 
of  the  constitution.  Tlie  Court  of 
Bavaria  argued  that  it  was  cunipe- 
tent  for  tlie  Bavarian  prince  who 
should  become  entitled  to  the  suc- 
cession to  embrace  the  Orthodox 
faith  when  the  crown  descended  to 
him  by  the  death  of  King  Otho. 
Every  man  of  honour,  and  espe- 
cially a  member  of  a  family  dis- 
tinguished like  the  royal  tainily  of 
Bavaria  for  its  devotion  to  Catho- 
licism, felt  extremely  averse  to  un- 
dergo the  offensive  ceremony  of  a 
second  baptism,  which  the  Greeks 
consider  necessary  to  efface  the 
stain  of  heresy,  and  secure  the  ad- 
mission of  a  Catholic  or  a  Pro- 
testant into  the  Orthodox  Eastern 
Church.  Now,  for  a  Bavarian 
prince  to  have  lived  for  many  years 
as  a  baptised  heretic  without  being 
able  to  conceal  either  the  stain  of 
heresy  or  apostasy  under  royal 
robes,  would  have  fixed  indt-lible 
disgrace  on  the  house  of  Wittela- 
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paob.   AccordiDg  to   tlie  religion  ways  eager  to  raise  disooaaons  on 
and  moralitj  of  tbe  royal  family  of  this  subjeot ;  for  there  was  never 
Bavaria,   the   royal  mantle  coold  any  sympathy  between  the  Qreekt 
alone  conceal  tbe  infamy  of  apos-  and  tbe  Bavarians.    Tbe  Queen's 
tasy.  friends,  tbe  Knssian  party,  tbe  Phil- 
The   Greeks   argned   differently,  orthodox,  and  the  votajies  of  the 
They  urged  that  unless  the  snoot's-  grand  idea,— all  insisted   that  the 
sor  to  the  throne  entered  the  Ortho-  recognition  of  an  Orthodox  soccee- 
dox  Eastern  Obnrch  before  the  suo-  sor  was  absolotely  necessary  to  pre- 
cession was  opened  to  him  by  tbe  serve  tranquillity,  though  there  can 
decease  of  King  Otho,  he  would  be  do  doubt  that  their  real  objeet 
not  be  entitled  to  claim  the  throne ;  in  raising  the  question  was  to  pre- 
for  the  40th  article  declares  that  pare  the  minds  of  the  people  for 
the  successor  mu^^t  profess  the"^  Or-  a   revolution.    A   Queen's  candi- 
thodox  faith  ;  and  if  no  successor  date  for  the  throne  was  repeated)/ 
professing  the  Orthodox  faith  ex-  brought  forward,  and  it  was  alwajs 
isted  at  the  time  of  King  Otho'a  a^rted  that  this  candidate  was  sore 
decease,    then   tbe   Greek   throne  of  Russian  support.   The  rumoon 
would  be  vacant,  and  a  national  generally  pointed  out  some  member 
assembly  must  be  convoked,  accord-  of  the  grand-dacal  bouse  of  Oldeo- 
ing  to  special  provisions  laid  down  burg,  who,  it  was  said,  had  no  ob- 
in  the  constitution,  to  elect  a  king,  jections   to   an  immediate  aeoood 
The  Bavarian  Oonrt,  which  appears  baptism.   The  question  of  tbe  soe- 
to  have  been  cursed  with  judicial  cession  divided   the  Greek  Gt>ait 
blindness  on   every   subject   con-  into  two  factions,  and  popular  opto- 
nected  with  Greek  politics,  as  a  ion  imagined  that  it  occupied  tbe 
punishment  for  violating  its  pro-  thoughts  of  the  King  and  Qoeeo 
mise  to  give  the  Greeks  a  constitu-  as  much  as  it  did  the  tongnee  of 
tion  in  1833,  trusted  that  it  would  Athenian    politicians.     Idle  tales 
be  able  to  secure  the  ultimate  ac-  were    frequently    current,  wbieh, 
oeptanoe  of  its  own  interpretation  though  probably  invented  by  tbe 
of  the  40th  artide  of  the  Greek  con-  revolutionary  party,  poaaessed  some 
stitution  by  the  protecting  Powers,  degree  of  political  signiflqpuice,  from 
It  counted  apparently  too  much  on  the  pleasure  with  which  they  were 
the  political  influence  of  Austria  repeated   and   listened    to  in  lU 
and  the  Catholicism  of  France,  and  classes    of   society.    Tbe  Greda 
too  little  on  the  strength  of  public  were  eventually  taught  to  believe 
opinion  in  Greece.   King  Otho  had  that  the  three  protecting  Powers 
naturally  no  great  desire  to  acknow-  were  not  disinclined  to  the  exclo- 
ledge  a  successor  with  whom  his  sion  of  the  Bavarian  dynasty  from 
Orthodox  subjects  oould  carry  on  the  throne  of  Grefce.    The  treaty  ^ 
Orthodox  intrigues.   Queen  Amalia  stipulationa  of   1882  having  been 
had  the  good  sense  to  perceive  that  annulled  by  the   oonstitutioo,  tbe 
the  Greek  interpretation  of  the  40th  only  right  to  the  crown  rested  on  a 


it  was  supported  by  the  Greeks  and  euce  was  drawn  that  one  revolotioa 

the  Russian  Court.   Her  view  was  having  confiscated  the  preteaaioitf 

just,  but  her  conduct  was  imprudent,  of  the  dynasty,  a  seeond  might  tx- 

She  ouglit  to  have  abstained  from  pel  King  Otho  from  the  throne,  and 

action.   Had  she  survived  her  bus-  the  three  protecting  Powers  woaM 

band,  her  position  as  regent  would  look  with  as  ranch  indififerenoa  oo 

have  rendered  her  the  arbi  tress  of  the  one  revolution  as  they  bad  on 

the  question  ;  but  her  impatience  the  other,  and  extend  their  pruCae- 

led  her  into  seeking  to  determine  tion  rather  to  the  country  than  to 

who  was  to  be  the  successor  during  the  King.     Modem  political  bts- 

ber   husband's   life.   The   enemies  tory,  as  it  presents  itself  to  tbe 

of  the  Bavariim  dynasty  were  id-  minds  of  tbe  liaatem  natiooSi  proves 


article  was  sure  to  be  successful,  as 
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Hhnt  &11  tho  Btntoa  of  Earope  nre  cncronobments  of  Kns?ia,  and  up- 
tending  to  adopt  a  Hemi-ck-ctive  held  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman 
form  uf  KoTornniont ;  and  certainly  Empire  8ince  185G,  has  cc)nvinoed 
there  seerns  to  be  a  stronfc  disposi-  tlioni  that  the  grand  idea  iimst  for 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  enliglit^ned  the  present  be  laid  aside,  since  it 
olasftes  to  qnulify  the  hereditary  can  no  longer  find  an  efficient  ]im- 
rigliTA  of  feudal  and  divine-right  tector  in  the  Czar  of  Mi>9covy.  Wo 
royalty  by  a  controlling  power  of  must  not,  however,  allow  onrselveg 
election.  Little  did  Qneen  Amalia  to  be  deoeive<l  by  appearancet) ;  and 
raripe<a  tliat  the  palace  intrigues  in  though  tbo  grand*  idea  is  no  longer 
wbirli  she  iudulge<l  from  mere  want  a  watchword  on  every  tongue,  we 
of  rational  occupation  an^l  iDtellec-  nnist  not  forget  that  it  is  an  aiti- 
tnal  society  were  aiding  a  great  cle  of  laith  that  remains  concealed 
revolnthmary  movement ;  and  even  somewhere  in  every  heart.  Even 
the  Ru^an  and  Orthodox  parties  the  smooth-tongued  diplomatists 
were  mrt  aware  that  the  revolution  and  ministers  who  desire  to  hold 
which  they  were  labouring  to  pro-  offi<',e  in  the  Oahinet  of  George  I., 
dnee  waa  foreseen  by  a  pnrty  which  King  of  the  Greeks,  cannot  be  safdy 
was  reaily  to  annihilate  thi*ir  intlu-  trnsu-d  on  tliis  subject  imder  any 
ence,  and  place  another  heterodox  guarantee  but  tluir  impotency.  In 
king  on  the  throne  of  Gre<  ce  by  tho  order  to  prove  the  power  of  this 


The  disoDrdanoe  in  the  views  of  has  its  foumlation  in  noble  senti- 

Queen  Amalia  and  the  BaYurian  ments,  we  nmst  recall  to  the  recol- 

C-onrt  on  tho  quoi^tion  of  tlio  sue-  lection  of  our  readers  tho  conduct 

cession  was  coiiBidered  at  Athens  of  the  Greeks  residing  in  England 

to  be  the  cause  of  a  cert.iin  degree  during  the  Crimean  war.    lu  their 

of  uneasiness  in  the  |)osit)on  of  the  enthusiasm  for  Russia   they  forgot 

two  last  Bavarian  ministers  at  the  their  duty  to  England ;  and  in  their 

Qreek  Court,  wliicli  was,  however,  hostility  to  tho  British  Government 

in  all  probability,  greatly  magnitied  they  outbrighted  Mr.  Bright.  We 

by  the  eaneam  of  disapt>ointed  pha-  do  not  recall  tliis  unpleasant  cir- 

Dflriot    plaee-huDters   who   sought  cn instance   iu   order   to  cast  the 

nnsaccessfully  for  Bavarian  patron-  slightest  doubt  on  the  sincerity  of 

ftge.    Still,  whether  the  Grerks  were  their  late  demoustrations  of  atfec- 

right  or  wrong,  they  persisted  in  tion  to  Great  Britain;  for  we  know 

the  belief  that  Uiere  was  Httle  unity  well  that  Russia  w.*n  tho  object  of 

in  the  policy  (»f  the  Greek  Court  their  adoration  in  1854,  principally 

on  this  im[)ortant  question  ;    and  because  she  was  expected  to  prove 

they  were  fond  of  repeating  with  an   instrument   for    realising  the 

A  sneer,  "  If  a  house  be  divided  grand  idea,  and  consequently,  the 

against  itself,  that    huuse   cannot  loss  of  her  power  put  an  eiid  to 

BUnd."  their  enthusiasm.    But  their  con- 

We  said  that  "the  grand  idea"  duct  on  that  occasion  reveals  the 

was  King  Otho's  second  collateral  strength  of  their  att^iehment  to  tlie 

difficnity  at  this  period.    The  success  grand  ideti,   and   tho  violence  of 

of  the  allies  in  the  Crimea  ]>n>dnced  their   national    passi^His   when  a 

a  marked  change  in  the  opinions  of  chance  of  attacking  Turkey  is  of- 

the  Greeks  concerning  the  fcasibi-  fereil.    The  intoxication  produced 

lity  of  their  projects  for  overthrow-  by  these  Hellenic  gases  impelled 

ing  the  Ottoman   Empire.    They  Greek  merchants  living  nnder  the 

have  always  been  dis[ioso<l  to  regard  protection  of  tlie  British  Govero- 

aoocesa  as  the  true  touch- stciue  of  ment  to  make  a  display  of  their 

political  wisdom ;  and  the  manner  joy  at  our  early  disasters  in  the 

In  which  the  British  Government  Crimea,  which  was  so  unseemly  as 

expelled  tho  RusNians  from  the  I^le  to  draw  from  the  daily  press  the 

of  {Servients,  repressed  the  attempted  observation,      that  contempt  for 
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their   weakness    alone    prevented  to  developing  tbe  system  of  central- 
Englishmen  from   feeling  indigna-  isation.    lo  Turkey  that  system  is 
tioD  at  dieir  insolence  and  ingra-  tbe  vivifying  principle  of  the  Sol- 
titn^le."  tan's  power;  it  is  the  life-bktod  of 
The  total  defeat  of  the  bandits  the  Ottoman  Empire.    In  Greecei, 
who  were  let  loose  on  Turkey  from  on  tlie  contrary,  it  paralyses  the 
tbe  prisons  of  Greece,  and  of  the  energy  of  the  nation,  and  is  a  caose 
volunteers  who  were  fitted  out  by  of  weakness  to  tbe  Government. 
King  Otho,  tbe  misapplication  of  the      When  a  nation  wishes  to  reform 
money   subscribed   in  every  mer-  its  ways,  and  feels  tbe  reproaches 
caAile  colony  of  Greeks  over  all  of  its  own  conscience,  its  first  step 
Europe,  and  the  diminution  of  tbe  is  generally,  not  to  consider  what 
influence  of  Russia  on  the  Levant,  measure  of  reform  it  would  be  pro- 
caused   a    modification   of  publio  dent  to  adopt  iintbout  delay,  hot 
opinion.     The  fall  of  Bebastopol  to  seek  for  peace  of  mind  by  select- 
put  an  end  to  all  hope  of  seeing  a  ing  a  scape-goat  to  be  sent  out  into 
Greek  emperor  enthroned  at  Con-  tbe  wilderneas  with  all  the  trans- 
stantinople  for  the  present.    The  gressions  of  the  people   upon  its 
ease  with  which  the  Turks  had  head.   Tbe  Greeks  acted  after  thii 
driven  the  Greek  troops  back  over  fashion,  and  selected  King  Otbo  if 
the  frontier  proved  that  the  Greek  their  scape-goat   On  his  head  thef 
kingdom  was  not  yet  strong  enough  placed  all  their  shortcomings,  ths 
to  conquer  Tbessaly  and    Epirua,  venality  of  their  deputies,  the  job- 
even  when  the  6ultan  was  obliged  bing  of  their  senators,  and  the  dtt- 
to  send  all  his  regular  army  to  the  honesty  of  their  public  serrants. 
banks  of  the  Danube.   The  subjects  fie  was  rendered  personally  respon- 
of  King  Otbo  were  forced  to  con-  sible  for  nineteen  years  of  constito- 
sider   the  exiguitv  of  their  own  tional  government,  as  well  as  (x 
resources  with  enlarged  experience,  ten  years  of  absolute  administra- 
and  to  reflect  on  the  fearful  calami-  tion.     Tbe  Greeks  pretended  tbit 
ties  which  the  power  of  the  Otto-  they  had  always  panted  to  do  good, 
man  Empire  might  inflict  on  the  and  that  the  King  bad  driven  them 
Greek  kingdom,  if  the  protection  of  witli  his  royal  sceptre  to  do  evil 


roent  withdrawn.   The  Greeks  had  changed  into  intense  hatred.  Tber 

hitherto  supported  King  Otho  be-  prayed  for  a  Vitellius,  and  wodd 

cause  he  aided  the  propagation  of  nave  rejoiced  to  see  Byzantium  a 

the  grand  idea,  and  because  he  bated  free  city. 

Engknd,  the  only  firm  supporter  of  Such  was  tfab  state  of  national 

the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Em-  feeling  in  1862. 

pire.   Tbey  had  applauded  his  most  No  king  ever  snrronnded  him- 

unprinoipled  conduct;  they  had  as-  self,  habitually  and  of  aet  purpose^ 

sisted  him  in  wasting  the  revenues  with  such  incapable  men  as  Kiog 

of  tbe  kingdom  in  maintaining  a  Otho  ;    yet  even    his  unworthy 

useless    army    and   an   inefScient  counsellors  warned  hi  in  that  publie 

navy,  in  Jceeping  up  an  expensive  opinion  required  some  oonoessioDS. 

court  and  diplomatic  body,  merely  At  last  he  was  persuaded  to  yi^ 

because  they  were  persuaded  that  to  tbe  demands  of  the  nation ;  but, 

this  extravagant  ezpenditnre  faoili-  with  the  cunning  which  forms  a  cmi* 

tated  the  success  or  their  designs  ous  feature  in  hia  dull  intellect,  be 

against  Turkey.     But   they   were  framed  a  plan  to  palter  with  hif 

now  unable  to  conceal  from  them-  people  in  a  double  sense ;  to  keep  tbe 

selves  that  the  last  few  years  had  word  of  promise  to  their  ear  and 

efifected  a  great  change  in  the  tAbt  break  it  to  their  hope, 

tive  power  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  In  January  1862  be   sent  for 

and  the   Greek    kingdom.     Both  Admiral  Kanares  to  form  a  mioii- 

•ountries  Junre  devoted  all  their  car«  try.    Konstandoe  Samara  b  tbe 


former  love  of  Otbo  wtB 
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lero  of  the  Greek  ReYolation,  and 
lit  name  will  live  for  ever  in  Greek 
tilrtory.     Three    thousand  Tnrks 
Mrished  by  hie  hand,  and  fleets 
ltd  before  the  little  brig  in  which 
be  Bailed.   His  fire-ship  will  shine 
throQgh  all  time  in  a  blaze  of  glory. 
But  Eanares,  with  all  this  great- 
Mas,  is  no  more  fit  to  be  a. prime 
minister  than  to  be  a  lord  chancel- 
lor ;  and  Otho  knew  this  and  re- 
solved to  profit  by  it  Kanares 
was  a  senator,  and  as  a  senator  he 
bad  kept  aloof  from  court  cormp- 
ttoo.     The  simplicity  of  his  life 
made  him  the^idol  of  the  people. 
Aa  he  was  a  man  withoot  educa- 
tion, he  was  obliged  to  place  him- 
idf  under  the  gaidance  of  others 
in  ministerial  bosiness ;    and,  be- 
fore King  Otho  sent  for  Kanares, 
Ida  migesty  had  taken  care,  by  in- 
trigues and    promises,  to  prevent 
the    ablest   senators  and  deputies 
from  joining  the  proposed  ministry. 
When,  therefore,  Kanares  applied 
to  Bulgares,  and  other  men  of  in- 
inence,  he  was  met  by  direct  re- 
fosals,  and  he  was.  consequently, 
oonipelled  to  address  nimself  to  men 
of  les8  anthority.    These  men,  to 
make  sure  of  getting  the  complete 
direction  of  public  affiiirs  into  their 
bands,  persuaded  the  Admiral  that 
a  oonsututional  King  must  reign, 
and  not  govern;  which  of  course, 
to  an  ignorant  man  like  Kanares, 
meant  nothing  but  that  the  prime- 
minister  was  to  be  the  real  king, 
and  that  Otho  was  only  to  act  the 
part  of  king  at  court  ceremonies. 
Tlie    extreme  'absurdity   of  the 
phrase,  in  the  political  condition 
of  Greece,  probably  never  occurred 
to  Kanares;  it  did  not  strike  him,  as 
it  did  every  body  else,  that  the 
only  change  which  would  be  pre- 
dated by  adopting  this  principle 
would  be,  that  Greece,  instead  of 
belntc   governed  by  the  camarilla 
of  King  Otho,  would  be  goremed 
bj  the  camarilla  of  Admiral  Kan- 
ares. 

At  the  first  audience,  Kanares 
preevnted  to  his  Majesty  a  memoir, 
drawn  np  by  one  of  his  political 
•aeistauts,  dosoribing  the  measures 


which  the  Prime  Minisler  oonsider- 
ed  as  indispensable ;  and  the  King, 
having  pemsed  the  Memoir,  con- 
sented, at  a  subsequent  audienoe, 
to  allow  Kanares  to  form  his  Cabi- 
net, for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
the  measures  it  propoaed  into  im- 
mediate execution.  The  Memoir 
was  an  able  document;  and  the 
measures  it  proposed  were  well 
suited  to  avert  the  evils  which  threat- 
ened both  the  King  and  the  country. 
It  embraced  nine  heads : 

1.  The  formation  (^f  a  cabinet  bv  a 
prime  minister,  who  was  to  be  really, 
and  not,  as  hitherto,  only  nominally, 
intrusted  with  the  government  of  the 
country. 

2.  The  free  action  of  the  cabinet, 
which  should  possess  the  power 
of  proposing  any  measure  to  the 
King.  His  majesty  being  expected 
to  adopt  the  measure  after  a  rea- 
sonable interval  for  consideration, 
or  else  to  dismiss  the  ministry  ;  and 
not,  as  has  been  usually  the  prac- 
tice, to  leave  important  questions 
in  suspense  for  indefinite  periods, 
or  make  arrangements  for  their 
curtailment  with  individual  minis- 
ters, without  the  knowledge  of  the 
prime  minister. 

8.  The  dismissal  of  the  camarilla 
(avaxtoSovXuMf),  which  was  said  to 
consist  of  Mr.  Wendland,  the  King's 
private  secretary,  the  avlarchy  or 
master  of  the  ceremonies,  the  itat- 
larch^  or  master  of  the  horse,  and 
one  or  two  favourite  officials  and 
courtiers.  To  this  council  all 
public  laws  and  administrative 
measures  were  submitted,  and  its 
inflaenoe  rendered  the  nominal 
ministers  of  the  crown  little  more 
than  under  secretaries. 

4.  That  the  members  of  the 
royal  household  should  be  express- 
ly prohibited  from  visiting  the 
senators  and  deputies,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  influencing  their  votes  by 
promising  places,  pensions,  and 
settlement  of  old  claims  for  past 
services,  of  which  every  public  man 
in  Greece  appears  to  have  an  hiex- 
haustible  store.  The  aviaroh  and 
starlaroh,  were  both  accused  of  ex- 
ercising this  inflaenoe  habitoally. 
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5.  The  i^mnedlate  diesolotion  of  members  of  tbe  Cabinet.  The  King 
the  existing  chamber  of  deputies,  was  prepared  by  the  intrigoes  of  the 
whose  election  had  produced,  aa  oamarilla  to  give  battle  on  the  per- 
we  have  already  montioDed,  great  sonal  qoestion. 

discontent ;   and  the  free  election  The  lea^ling  meml>ers  of  the  op- 

of  a  new  chamber  mider  a  law  of  position^  Balgarec^  Ohristidea,  aod 

electioQ  which  Panares  .engaged  to  their  fhenda,  had  been  indoc^  to 

submit  to  his  Majesty  for  approval  decline  entering  the  rainiittry,  ex- 

within  eight  days.    Many  persons  oept  .on   conditioiia   which  would 

considered  that  Kanares  committed  have  rendered  the  Memoir  a  nul- 

a  serious  error  in  not  making  the  lity.   Kanares  was,  therefore,  com- 

dissolution  of  this  unpopular  cham-  polled  to  seek  for  less  iufiaential  col- 

ber  a  preliminary  step  to  his  accept*  leagues,  and  he  wa<4  not  happy  in 

ance  of  office.  his  choice.     The  King  saw  that 

6.  The  reform  of  the  Senates  his  plot  had  sucooeded,  and  seized 
which  had  recently  been  rendered  his  advantage  with  promptitude, 
contemptible  by  the  intrusion  of  a  Copies  of  the  list  of  ministers  were 
batch  of  eighteen  officials,  whose  dispersed  among  tbe  people,  and 
names  were  unknown  to  the  public  the  names  caused  shouts  of  deri- 
before  their  nomination.  sion   among   the   excited  patriots 

7.  The  formation  of  a  National  and  noisy  students  of  the  Otbo- 
Guard  on  the  Swiss  model,  for  tlie  nian  University,  who  had  crowded 
purpose  of  relieving  the  ogricultn-  the  square  before  the  palace  for 
ral  classes  from  the  burden  of  the  forty-eight  hour?.  The  recoil  of 
conscription,  and  the  country  from  public  opinion  was  instantaneous; 
the  enormous  military  expenditure,  and  Elaoares  from  a  hero  became  i 
which  rendered  internal  improvement  scape-goat  The  end  of  this  poli- 
impossible.  tical  negotiation  fonned  a  seven 

8.  The  equitable  application  of  the  satire  on  the  state  of  society,  u 
laws  relating  to  the  press.  well  as  on  the  charaoter  of  the 

9.  The  restoration  of  public  ore-  leading  public  men :  but  there  wts 
dit  by  greater  economy  in  the  no  visible  remedy;  students  wen 
public  expenditure,  and  the  adoption  silent,  and  all  the  patriotic  crowdi 
of  a  better  system  of  finance.  melted  away,  each  man  walking 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  King  home  grievously  disappointed,  in  t 

Otho  read  this  Memoir  with  amaze-  frame  of  mind  thorouglily  revolor 

ment  and  indignation.    He  regard*  tionary. 

ed  it  as  an  attempt  to  unking  him ;  The  King  anpeared  to  be  what 

and  he  preferred  being  dethroned  the  French  call     master  of  the 

by  a  revolution  to  deliberately  de-  sitnation;"    and    he  immediately 

throning    himself.     lie    therefore  ordered  a  written  communication 

engaged  in  his  contest  with  Kan-  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  Ksn* 

ares  as  in  a  struggle  for  his  crown,  ares,  informing  him  that  the  per- 

and  all  his  Acuities  were  sharpened  sons  proposed  as  members  of  the 

by  personal  hatred.    He  had  no  Cabinet  were  so  unsnited  to  tbe 

feiEU*  of  the  old  bmloteer,  for  he  exigencies  of  public   affiurs,  that 

knew  that  it  was  as  difficult  to  his  Majesty  found  it  necessary  to 

bum  corruption  out  of  Greek  poll-  thank  the  Admiral  for  his  exer- 

ticians  as  to  set  fire  to  the  Thames,  tiona,  and  relieve  him   from  tbe 

Corruption  naralysed  the  minister  task  of  forming  a  ministry.  Tbi 

who  proposed  reform,  and  supported  populace   received  the  news  with 

the  King  who  defended  an  existing  delight,  and  King   Otho  beoame 

system.  the  hero  of  the  hour.    The  Greeks. 

As  soon  as  Kanares  was  author*  who  take  an  exquisite  pleasure  in 
ised  to  form  his  ministry  on  the  looking  on  at  anj  int^lectnal  eon- 
principles  of  the  Memoir,  he  pre-  test,  were  astonished,  and  eoose- 
sented  to  the  Kmg  a  list  of  the  qaeutly   doably   d^ti^ted,  at  ths 
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deverness  with  which  their  stolid 
King  had  won,  when  he  had  all  the 
odds  against  him.  They  enjoyed 
seeing  the  game  well  playt^  to 
•och  a  degree  that  they  overlook- 
ed the  resalt,  and  forgot  that 
their  country  most  pay  the  stakes. 
King  Otlio  and  Queen  Ainalia  rode 
out  of  their  palace  that  bvening 
amidst  the  acclamations  of  admir- 
ing crowds.  Tho  popnlarity  they 
had  enjoyed  during  the  Crimean 
war  was  restored ;  and  tlio  royal 

£air  llnttered  tljemaolvcs  that  they 
stened  to  the  nhouts  of  a  devoted 
nati(>n,  when  they  were  really  hear- 
ing nothing  more  than  the  applani^e 
uf  tlie  amused  spectator:^  at  a  poli- 
tical comedy. 

If  Kanares  had  possesfed  either 
politioAl  tact  or  judgment,  he  mii^ht 
have  converU^d  Iii3  iMirsanal  defeat 
into  a  national  victory,  and  not  only 
have  regainod  all  his  former  popu^ 
iarity,  hat  liave  acquired  as  great  a 
Dame  for  his  services  to  his  country 
in  poUtics  as  in  war.  Tlie  people 
were  not  aware  of  the  existence  of 
the  Memoir;  they  supposed  that 
his  contest  with  tlie  court  was  like 
every  ministerial  contest  of  which 
they  had  heard  since  Greece  he- 
came  a  constitutional  kingdom,  a 
struggle  between  individuals  for 
place,  salary,  and  patronage.  Kan- 
ares, therefore,  owed  it  to  himself 
to  publish  his  Memoir,  in  order 
that  his  countrymen  might  see 
what  he  really  proposed  to  do  for 
their  benefit.  He  ought  also  to 
have  announc/ed  publicly,  that  he 
was  ready,  a  senator  and  a  citi- 
J5011,  to  support  any  ministry  that 
might  be  formed  on  the  principles 
whic^h  he  had  stated  in  his  Memoir, 
and  to  which,  as  he  inight  have 
informed  tlie  public,  Xing  Otho 
bad  given  his  approbation.  A  very 
little  skill  was  required  to  transfer 
liis  contest  with  the  court  from 
the  question  of  a  few  insignificant 
namc*s,  which  the  world  would  have 
fbrgotten  before  the  end  of  the 
week,  into  a  qnostion  concerning 
the  practical  applic.Uion  of  the  a<l- 
ministrative  i>rinciples  which  would 
render  Greece  truly  a  constitutional 


monarchy.  Had  Kanares  done  this, 
he  would  have  compelled  King 
Otho  to  change  his  policy;  and 
Kanares  would  have  done  it  had 
his  camarilla  been  composed  of 
honest  men;  but,  if  report  speak 
truly,  either  King  Otho  or  his  ma- 
jesty's c:miarilla  gained  over  the 
most  influential  advisers  of  the  Ad- 
miral, to  prevent  the  publication 
by  hopes  of  offiinal  em[)loyment. 
The  report  shows  the  estimation  in 
which  the  Greeks  hold  Uie  honour 
of  tlieir  politiciuni^. 

Even  before  the  Kanares  affair, 
plots  and  con>piracies  among  those 
who  had  often  receivied  unmerited 
favours  from  King  Otho  revealed 
the  political  and  military  disor- 
ganif»atiou  of  the  Greek  Kingdom. 
Among  other  plot-^,  a  conspiracy  of 
the  ofliL-ers  of  the  army  was  dis- 
covered, which  had  for  its  object 
the  dethnmement  of  the  King,  and 
several  of  the  conspirators  were 
trie<l  and  condemned  to  imprison- 
ment. Some  were  confined  in  the 
fortress  of  Nauplia;  and  other  of- 
ficers who  were  suspected  of  par- 
ticipation in  the  conspiracy  were 
ordered  to  remain  there  under 
military  inspection.  The  Greek 
army  had  fallen  into  a  state  of 
anarchy ;  every  officer  who  was  not 
allowed  to  reside  at  the  capital 
with  a  supplement  of  ])ay,  and 
every  private  who  was  forced  to  do 
regular  duty,  considered  that  he 
hi^  wrongs  to  avenge.  Personal 
gratitude  to  the  King  and  military 
honour  were  alike  forgotten.  In 
an  ill-governed  country,  doubtless, 
treachery  must  be;  but,  as  Miltim 
says  of  tyranny,  "to  the  traitor 
thereby  no  excuse.'* 

On  the  18th  February  1862  the 
garrison  of  Nauplia,  which  con- 
sisted of  900  men,  broke  oat  into 
open  rc'bellion.  The  leaders  of 
the  revolt  issued  proclamations  call- 
ing on  the  people  to  take  up  arms 
in  defence  of  their  liberty;  but  the 
names  of  the  conspirators  inspired 
no  confidence;  and  tho  movement 
was  generally  ascribed  to  avidity 
for  military  promotion,  not  to  love 
of  constitutional  liberty.   The  gen- 
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eral  feeling  of  Greece   disowned  indace  their  soldiers  to  oonstnict 

this  military  revolt,  and  the  gov-  a  few  works  which  would  have 

eroment  took  prompt  measnrea  to  rendered  the  approach  to  the  pUoe 

suppress  it   Troops  were  assemhled  extremely   dimcolt   and  probably 

to  besiege  Naaplia,  which  is  the  impossible  to  the  royal  force.  On 

priDcipal  fortress  in  Greece,  and  a  the  13th  March  all  the  outworks 

pdaoe  of  considerable  strengUi.   The  were  taken  by  assault,  and  though 

King  harangued  the  royal  army  at  some  young  officers  and  soldien 

the  Isthmus  of  Oorinth.   The  com-  among  the  rebels  displayed  courage 

position  of  this  force  revealed  the  in  defending  their  posts,  the  de- 

fELCt  that  even  the  (JFovernment  was  fence  was,  on  the  whole,  but  feeble, 

aware  of  the  utter  ^^disorganisation  Colonel    Koronaios,    one    of  the 

of  the  regular  troops,  and  distrust-  leaders   of   the  insurrection,  was 

ed  their  loyalty  at  this  crisis.   Pali-  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  in  sn 

kari  generals  were  allowed  to  muster  ill-Judged    and   ill-executed  flank 

undisciplined    bands,   armed  with  attack. 

flint  guns;  and  the  abbot  of  the     Some    revolutionary  movements 

great  monastery  of  Salamis,  a  cle-  arising  out  of  the  revolt  at  NanpUa, 

rical  Ajax,  was  allowed  to  place  but  not  immediately  oonnected  with 

himself  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  it,  ought  to  have  convinced  the 

armed  peasants.    The  genenJs  in  Government  that  anarchy  was  near 

fustinello  served  as  spies  on  the  at  hand.    Syra  is   the  principal 

colonels  in  uniform,  and  the  monk  mercantile  town  in  Greece,  the  m- 

in  arms  as  a  spy  on  the  other  mi-  habitants  are  the  most  industrious, 

litary  spies.    About    8000  royal-  and   the  municipal  administration 

ists  —  infantry,   cavalry,   artillery,  is  the  most  enterprising  and  least 

and  banditti— entered  the  plain  of  dishonest   A  few  officers  and  sol- 

Argos;  while  ptlier  troops  spread  diera  who  happened  to  be  stationed 

themselves  over  the  cctfintry,  plun-  there,  seeing  the  general  dissatisiM)- 

dering  the  peasantry  who  had  re-  tion  felt  at  the  measures  of  ibo 


Both  Greece  and  King  Otho  were  putting  an  end  to  the  oi  VBT  at 
fortunate  in  having  a  foreign  officer  Nauplia,  and  changing  the  system 
who  could  be  intrusted  with  the  of  administration  at  Athens.  Thev 
oonomand  of  the  royal  army  with-  seized  a  steamer  in  the  port,  and 
out  awakening  new  jealousies.  G^n-  went  off  to  Thermia  (Kythnos) 
eral  Hahn,  a  Swiss  PhilheUene,  had  where  several  members  of  the  op- 
served  Greece  for  thirty-five  years,  position,  who  had  been  arrested 
and  was  more  completely  free  from  without  any  legal  warrant,  were 
party  ties  than  any  officer  in  the  detained  as  prisoners.  It  was  pro- 
service.  A  soldier,  a  gentleman,  posed  to  carry  these  exiles  to 
and  an  upright  man,  he  possessed  Hauplia,  and  it  was  hoped  that 
both  the  character  and  the  influ-  with  their  assistance  the  insurgents 
ence  necessary  for  repressing  the  would  soon  be  able  to  march  to 
intrigues  of  the  military  courtiers,  Athena,  Unfortunately  for  thon- 
who  sought  to  make  the  civil  war  selves,  the  insurgents  from  Sjia 
a  pretext  for  wreaking  personal  trifled  away  their  time,  while  King 
vengeance  on  their  political  oppo-  Otho  and  his  ministers  acted  with 
nents  or  private  enemies.  the  energy  of  men  who  aaw  that 
The  insurgents  abandoned  Argos,  their  lives  and  fortones  were  at 
and  confined  their  defence  to  the  stake.  The  Greek  frigate  steamed 
outworks  of  Nauplia;  but  their  out  of  the  Piraeus  in  a  few  hours 
operations  were  conducted  with  with  two  companies  of  infantry  on 
very  little  military  skilL  Their  board,  and  caught  the  rebels  lingei> 
^troops  were  disorganised;  and  the  ing  at  Thermia.  Two  or  three 
leaders  of  the  insurrection  were  young  officers  were  shot  down  by 
unable  to  establish  discipline,  and  the  royal  troops  in  a  meroUess  and, 
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it  18  said,  in  a  treacherous  manner. 
Another  abortive  attempt  at  insur- 
rection was  made  at  the  same  time 
9A  Chalcis  on  the  Eoripu?,  but  the 
few  troops  in  garrison  there  re- 
mained finn  in  their  allegiance. 

The  victory  of  tlie  royalists  be- 
fore Nauplia  on  the  ]8th  March 
shot  up  the  rebels  closely  within 
the  walls,  and  rendered  their  cause 
desperate.  Dissensions  broke  out 
among  the  leaders ;  but  the  younger 
officers,  commissioned  and  non- 
coniini!«8ioned,  continued  for  some 
time  to  reject  all  proposals  for 
capitulation.  Slowly  and  reluc- 
tantly King  Otho  was  persuaded  to 
grant  a  comprehensive  amnesty 
to  the  rebels ;  but  though  he  was 
warned  even  by  some  of  his  cour- 
tiers that  his  own  troops  would  not 
allow  him  to  punish  many  of  tlie 
inanrgents,  his  M^esty  made  his 
ooncessions  so  ungraciously  that 
hia  amnesty  was  received  with  dis- 
trost.  The  worst  of  all  treason 
now  prevailed  among  the  Greeks; 
nobody  believed  the  word  of  the 
King.  More  confi<Ience  was  placed 
in  the  honour  of  General  Uahu; 
and  by  bis  prudence  a  capitulation 
was  at  last  concluded,  on  condition 
that  all  the  officers  and  men  who 
refused  to  accept  the  amnesty 
should  be  allowed  to  quit  Greece. 
A  petition  was  addressed  to  the 
English  and  French  ministers  at 
Athena,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Greek  Government,  in  which  the 
insurgents  who  determined  to  go 
into  exile  prayed  the  ministers  to 
send  ships  of  war  to  Nanplia,  in 
order  to  transport  them  to  Smyrna. 
Two  signatures  attached  to  this 
petition  were  qualified  in  a  singu- 
lar manner.  To  the  name  of 
General  Tzokris,  a  Palikari  general 
who  had  joined  the  insurrection, 
but  who  was  suspected  of  treach- 
ery, the  words,  "admitted  into  our 
ranks  from  a  feeling  of  pity,^'  are 
added;  and  Captain  Grivas  wrote 
after  his  name,  "abandoned  by  all 
my  comrades,  I  find  myself  com- 
pelled to  pass  on  myself  a  sentence 
of  eternal  banishment,  and,  blush- 
ing to  bear  henceforth  the  name  of 
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Greek,  I  renounce  from  this  mo- 
ment my  hellenic  nationality."  To 
palliate  this  nonsense,  we  must  not 
omit  to  notice  that  the  modern 
Greeks  love  bombast  dearly,  and 
this  energetic  expression  of  youth- 
ful enitinsiasm  is  an  interesting 
trait  in  the  character  of  a  man,  who 
has  since  become  one  of  the  most 
influential  members  of  the  National 
Assembly  which  elected  Prince 
Giiorge  of  Denmark  to  be  King  of 
the  Greeks,  and  who  was  joirijBd 
with  Kanares  in  the  commissiim  de- 
puted to  ofi[er  him  the  crown. 

The  number  of  exiles  amounted 
to  about  220,  and  of  these  upwards 
of  200  prayed  to  be  embarked  un- 
der the  English  fla<r  and  were  re- 
ceived on  board  H.M.S.  Pelican.  The 
remainder  embarked  in  a  French 
corvette.  They  quitted  Nauplia  on 
the  19th  April  1862,  and  on  the 
following  day  the  royal  troops  took 
possei^sion  of  the  fortress ;  but  there 
was  little  joy  in  Greece  on  account 
of  this  victory.  Everybody  expect- 
ed a  new  civil  war  during  the  com- 
ing winter.  The  political  instincts 
of  King  Otho  have  been  on  many 
occasions  similar  to  those  of  the 
populace  in  the  United  States. 
Whenever  he  had  a  domestic  diffi- 
culty, he  tidied  of  invading  Turkey. 
Thessaly  was  his  Canada.  A  minis- 
terial paper  which  announced  the 
glorious  success  of  King  Others 
army  over  the  bravest  rebels  who 
had  ever  fought  for  a  bad  cause, 
•  and  who  might  have  changed  the 
face  of  the  East  if  their  valour  had 
been  employed  in  propagating  the 
grand  idea,  contained  an  article 
heatled,  "  The  triumph  of  the  Union 
Party  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  of 
the  Radicals  at  Zante.*'  Loyalty 
to  King  Otho  was  supposed  to  de- 
mand hatred  to  England.  Little 
did  the  King  suspect  that^  when  he 
was  endeavouring  to  excite  hostility 
to  Turkey  and  animosity  against 
England  as  an  anodyne  to  domes- 
tic griefs,  his  own  expulsion  from 
the  throne  was  so  soon  to  insure 
the  unirm  of  the  Ionian  Islands, 
raise  England  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  popularity,  and  consign  hostility 
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to  Turkey  to  oblivion,  in  the  deter- 
mination to  place  domestic  liberty 
on  a  secure  loundation.  The  same 
paper  contained  a  third  article 
which  ought  to  have  awakened 
melancholy  presentiments  in  the 
heart  of  every  Greek.  It  was 
headed,  "  The  hatred  of  the  Bnlea- 
rians  to  the  Gre«k  liace.*'  That 
hatred  has  endured  a  thousand 
years;  it  more  than  once  brought 
the  Byzantine  empire  to  the  brink 
of  destruction ;  and  it  is  likely  to 
exercise  quite  as  much  influence  on 
the  solution  of  the  Eastern  question 
as  the  grand  idea. 

The  fall  of  Nauplia  had  not  com- 
pletely restored  the  confidence  of 
King  Otho,  when  great  fear  fell  on  the 
Court  of  Athens.  The  deatli  of  Sir 
Thomas  Wyse,  and  the  state  of  dis- 
organisation in  the  Government  of 
Greece,  induced  tlie  British  Govern- 
ment to  send  Mr.  Elliot  to  Athens 
on  a  special  mission.  The  name  of 
Elliot  was  unmusical  to  Bavarian 
ears  as  being  associated  with  the 
disasters  of  King  Otho's  near  con- 
nections— the  King  of  Naples  and 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany.  So, 
wlien  the  stout  Bavarian  equerry, 
who  took  care  of  the  royal  stud, 
heard  the  news,  he  Fhook  his  head, 
and  declared  that  (whatever  the 
master  of  the  horse  might  think, 
who,  though  lie  might  be  a  states- 
man, knew  nothing  of  horses)  he, 
the  equerry,  was  persuaded  that 
Lord  Palmerston  must  have  had 
intentions.  To  his  mind  the  name 
of  Elliot  presaged  Uie  fall  of  an- 
other royal  dynasty,  and  when  he 
was  reminded  of  the  extreme  im- 
probability of  one  Elliot  dethroning 
two  kings,  he  could  receive  no  con- 
solation even  from  the  doctrine  of 
chances. 

Air.  Elliot  arrived  on  the  13th  of 
May,  and  |)artly,  perhaj^,  on  ac- 
count of  his  terrible  name,  and 
partly  because  his  ocmduct  proved 
to  be  unexpectedly  conciliatory,  he 
escai)ed  tlie  usual  fate  of  British 
ministers  at  the  Greek  court,  and 
was  not  insulted  either  by  King 
Otho  or  Queen  Amalia.  But  his 
mission  failed  to  produce  any  good 


effect.  King  Otho  would  neither 
dissolve  his  hated  chamber,  nor 
make  an  effort  to  avert  a  revolu- 
tion which  the  ill-suppreased  indig- 
nation of  his  subjects  render^ 
every  hour  more  inevitable.  In 
July,  Mr.  Elliot  departed.  Rumours 
of  plots  and  conspiracies  increased ; 
and  the  camarilla  alone  was  blind 
to  signs  of  discontent  which  were 
observed  by  every  passing  tra- 
veller. 

A  solenm  warning  that  an  out- 
break would  take  place  in  a  few  daji 
at  last  reached  the  Greek  court  from 
Corfu;  but  Queen  Amalia  mocked 
at  the  possibility  of  England  in- 
forming the  King  of  any  real  dan- 
ger. Iler  view  of  the  matter  was 
that  la  perfide  Albion  wished  to 
frighten  King  Otho  into  adopting 
liberal  measures  by  disoovering  i 
mare's  nest.  Mr.  Scarlett,  the  new 
minister,  finding  that  it  would  be 
useless  to  combat  this  delusion, 
could  only  contemplate  with  asto- 
nishment the  departure  of  the  King 
from  Athens  after  the  warning  he 
liad  received. 

King  Otho  and  Queen  Amalift 
left  the  palace,  to  which  they  never 
were  to  return,  on  the  18th  October 
1862  ;  and  on  the  same  day  the  gu^ 
risen  of  Vonitza,  a  miserable  Vene- 
tian fort  on  the  Gulf  of  Arta,  re- 
volted. Queen  Amalia  had  been 
so  firmly  persuaded  of  her  own 
popularity  tbat^  before  quitting 
Athens,  she  purchased  a  quantity 
of  jewellery  to  distribute  among 
her  loving  subjected;  and  so  com- 
pletely were  the  Greeks  sabserfient 
to  the  officials  of  the  central  admini- 
stration, that  the  royal  travellers 
were  received  at  every  place  they 
visited  with  the  usual  demonstra- 
tions of  loyalty.  But  the  revolt  in 
Acarnania  soon  became  a  revdiH 
tion.  On  the  20th  October  a  pro- 
visional government  was  formed  at 
Patras ;  and  on  the  night  of  the 
the  troops  at  Athens  left  their  bar- 
racks, each  man  carrying  twenty 
round  of  ball  cartridge  in  bis  belt. 
Before  midnight,  Milton's  pande- 
monium, with  its  shoots  that  tore 
heirs   concave,'*  moat   have  been 
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a  quiet  meeting  compared  to  the 
yell:*,  the  singing  throu.jjli  the  nose, 
the  whi^tli[lg  ot  balls,  the  incessant 
fii-e  of  1  nu.sk etrv,  and  the  cluttering 
of  broken  tiles,  that  rung  through 
eYerJr  >treet  in  Athens.  Sever<J 
persons  were  killed,  and  rnaqy  were 
wounded,  during  the  anarchy  that 
prevailed  for  two  days.  During 
the  din  a  few  young  patriots  and 
disoanled  ministers  of  King  Otho 
assembled  in  conclave  and  formed 
a  pri>vlsional  government.  Every- 
body Wits  aware  that  tiie  nation  had 
one  great  object  in  view — to  drive 
King  Otho  from  the  throne: 
the  throne  of  Greece  was  declared 
yaoaut,  and  a  national  assembly  was 
convoked  to  elect  a  new  King,  and 
organise  a  better  system  of  adminis- 
tration. 

As  soon  as  King  Otho  heard  that 
the  tliundemtorm  had  broken  over 
his  capital,  he  hastened  back.  lie 
then  recollected  that  Mr.  Scarlett 
had  spjken  words  of  truth  to  an 
unwilling  ear,  and  he  formed  a  re- 
eolation,  which  he  fortunately  had 
no  opportunity  of  breaking,  but 
which,  as  king,  he  certainly  would 
not  have  kept,  of  following  the  ad- 
vice of  the  British  minister  on  his 
return  to  Athens.  When  it  was 
announced  to  the  raging  populace 
and  self-disbanded  troops  that  the 
frigate  which  bore  aloft  the  royal 
standard  was  approaching  the  shores 
of  Attica,  an  infuriated  anned  mob 
streamed.-.down  to  the  Pirajus.  The 
ooiumandant,  an  oiBcer  who  felt  some 
gratitude  for  a  few  slight  favours 
he  had  received  from  the  court,  was 
murdered  by  his  own  soldiers  for 
proposing  to  receivr  the  King,  and 
his  mutilated  body  was  dnigged 
through  the  streets,  and  cast  inU^ 
the  sea.  Thousands  of  armed  men 
lined  the  shore,  and  guarded  the 
entrance  into  the  port.  In  a  short 
time  tlio  crew  of  the  frigate  declared 
in  favour  of  the  provisional  govern- 
ment; and  there  was  nothing  left 
for  their  majesties  but  to  place 
themselves  under  the  protection  of 
the  three  Powers,  who,  thirty  years 
agOy  had  conferred  the  crown  of 


Greece  on  the  Bavarian  dynasty. 
They  were  reminded  of  thfir  de- 
claration, "  tliat  the  election  of 
King  Otho  had  been  made  in  virtue 
of  a  formal  authorisation  on  the 
part  of  the  Greek  nation,  and  that 
the  three  Courts  are  all  strictly  ob- 
liged and  firudy  resolved  to  main- 
tain it,^'  and  the  J'ulfilment  of  that 
declaration  was  now  claimed;  but 
King  Otho  found  that  the  hour 
when  that  resolution  could  have 
been  carried  into  effect  had  long 
passed  away.  His  Majesty  had  an- 
nulled the  obligation  on  the  part 
of  the  protecting  Powers,  when  he 
repudiated  their  promise  that  the 
Greeks  should  be  governed  consti- 
tutionally; and  he  had  not  himself 
fulfilled  any  of  the  obligations  in 
favour  of  the  Allies  imposed  on  the 
Government  of  Greece  by  the  Treaty 
of  1832.  King  Otho  was  therefore 
forced  to  quit  his  kingdom ;  and  as 
he  preferred  departing  in  an  Eng- 
lish ship,  II.M.S.  Scylla  conveyed 
him  to  Venice,  which  he  selected  as 
his  landing-place. 

A  summary  account  of  the  revo- 
lution was  given  in  a  clever  c^irica- 
ture.  A  mixed  multitude  of  Greeks, 
in  all  the  variety  of  costumes  in 
which  they  delight  to  attract  public 
admiration,  from  the  white  kilt  and 
embroidered  jacket  of  the  courier 
of  the  Hotel  (TAngleterre  to  the 
sky-blue  coat  and  large  epaulets  of 
the  general  officer,  was  represented 
on  the  shores  of  Attica,  making 
grotesque  demonstrations  of  their 
revolutionary  ardour;  while  King 
Otho,  clad  in  his  snow-white  fusti- 
nello,  was  springing  from  the  Greek 
frigate  to  the  deck  of  the  Scylla. 
Hard  by,  on  the  deck  of  an  Aus- 
trian corvette,  stood  the  Bavarian 
minister  looking  on  with  a  melan- 
choly mien,  and  exclaiming,  de- 
spairingly, 

"  Quo  tcndiB  inertem 
Rex  neritnre  fbcam  ? 

Ineidid  in  ttcyllam  cnpiens  eTitaro  Charyb* 

And  80  exit  the  Bavarian  dynasty 
from  Greece. 
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HAWTHORNS 

FoBTUXATELT  foT  US,  Only  the 
best  of  American  literature  ever 
secures  a  footing  among  us.  There 
is  a  vast  quantity  of  what  passes 
for  very  fine  wrfling  in  the  States, 
which  it  would  be  worth  nobody's 
while  to  repablish  here.  But  when 
an  American's  claim  to  whisper  in 
the  world's  ear  is  once  established, 
his  Transatlantic  birth  seems  to 
affect  favourably  for  him  his  Eng- 
lish audience;  so  that  when  he 
comes  among  us  he  is  already 
naturalised,  and,  uniting  the  claims 
of  a  distinguished  foreign  guest 
with  those  of  an  illustrious  deni- 
zen, he  receives  far  more  honour 
than  would  be  bestowed  on  a 
native  writer  of  equal  merit  and 
celebrity.  His  foreign  extraction, 
his  different  breeding,  and  the 
union  of  the  strange  and  familiar 
in  his  language  and  ideas,  are  what 
probably  confers  on  his  companion- 
ship, in  the  estimation  of  our  social 
epicures,  all  the  superiority  of  fla- 
vour which  game  possesses  over 
poultry. 

It  is  many  years  now  since  the 
name  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  was 
inscribed  among  those  English 
worthies  of  the  time,  whom  Britan- 
nia delighteth  to  honour.  Every* 
body  who  could  pretend  to  a  taste 
capable  of  discerning  a  flavour 
more  delicate  than  that  of  the  red- 
herrings  and  devilled  bones  so 
agreeable  to  tlie  popular  palate, 
I)erceived  and  commended  the 
strange,  wild,  simple  charm  of  this 
writer's  genius.  A  still  more  select 
body  of  admirers — among  whom 
we  do  not  claim  to  be  admitted 
— were  enraptured  with  character- 
istics which,  whether  blemishes  or 
additional  charms,  are  doubtless 
inherent,  and  elements  of  bis  in- 
dividuality, and  without  which  the 
image  of  his  mind  could  not  be 
projected  truly  on  the  disc  of  litera- 
ture-—to  wit,  a  certain  mysticism 
and  mistiness;  mysticism,  in  dimly 
showing  us  strange  and  indistinct 
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comers  of  our  moral  world,  where 
the  objects  are  so  faintly  defined 
that,  Hke  shapes  in  the  glowing 
coals,  they  admit  of  as  many  inter- 
pretations as  there  are  lively  fan- 
cies in  the  interpreters ;  and  misti- 
ness, in  a  wilful  inoompleteneas  of 
incident,  and  refusal  to  explain  the 
various  hints  and  other  devices  by 
which  curiosity  has  been  stimula- 
ted, for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the 
general  moonlight  efi^ct  All  these 
are  peculiarities  which  his  readers 
will  recognise  as  distinctive  of  him, 
whether  they  like  them  or  not; 
and  another  charaoteristie,  whieh 
can  scarcely,  perhaps,  be  called  ft 
peculiarity,  is  an  inclination  to 
paint  obliquities  of  character.  His 
fondneas  for  the  analysis  of  tbe 
moral  and  mental  framework  of 
humanity  is  evidently  absorbing; 
and  as  our  greatest  anatomists  an 
much  more  apt  to  accumulate  ia 
their  museums  the  deviations  and 
fantasies  into  which  nature  hn 
strayed  in  diversifying  the  human 
form,  the  giants  and  curious  abof^ 
tions,  inseparable  twins,  and  two- 
headed  bodies,  than  more  ccnnmoD- 
place  if  more  comfortable  tene* 
ments  of  clay ;  so  Hawthorne 
seems  especially  to  delight  in  dis- 
playing moral  twists  rather  curi- 
ous than  delightful  to  contemplate. 
And,  along  with  these,  ooezist  in 
his  pictures  highly  idealised  and 
sublimated  personages — singular, 
not  so  much  ipr  unusual  gifts  ai 
for  f^^om  vom  defeets,  aad 
perfect  with  a  negative  perfectioo. 
Anybody  who  has  read  his  latest 
novel,  *The  Romance  of  Moole 
Beni,'  will  recognise  most  of  these 
elements  and  types — the  mystical, 
in  the  character  of  Donatello,  with 
his  strange  gifts,  his  more  than 
semi-supernatural  origin,  and  bis 
metaphysical  transformation ;  the 
misty,  in  the  obscurity  Uie  in- 
fluences which  surround  Miriam, 
and  which  are  never  explained; 
the  sublimated  being,  in  the  girl- 
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painter  Hilda;  while,  for  specimens  Oelesfial  Railway/  that  happy  sketch 
of  studies  more  onrioos  than  plea-  of  modem  *  Pilgrim's  Progress,' show- 
lant,  we  would  take  Clifford  of  ing  the  changes  which  have  taken 
'The  Honse  of  the  Seyen  Gable*/  place  since  Banyan's  time  in  the 
old  Roger  Oliillingworth  of  ^  The  mode  of  journeying  towards  the  Shin- 
Scarlet  Letter/  and  Zenobia  and  ing  City ;  where  the  pilgrims  are 
other  personages  of  *  The  Blithedale  passengers,  and  the  journey  is  made 
Romance.'  But  howeyer  diverse  by  train  from  the  City  of  Destrno- 
and  seemingly  nnreconoilable  his  tion — Apollyon,  the  ancient  foe  of 
characters,  be  always  manages  to  wayfarers,  having  taken  the  office 
nuTound  them  with  an  atmosphere  of  stoker,  and  every  facility  being 
in  which  they  can  live  and  act  to-  given  for  observing  the  humours 
gather  harmoniously  for  the  ends  and  temptations  of  Vanity  Fair ; 
of  the  work,  as  fairies  and  classic  while  the  travellers,  far  from  bear- 
personages  and  absurd  mechanics  ing,  like  poor  Christian,  their  bur- 
aU  unite  in  producing  the  grace-  dens  painfully  on  their  backs,  see 
folly  grotesque  effect  of  the  ^Mid-  them  safely  consigned  to  the  lug- 
nmmer  Night's  Dream.'  The  gage-van,  with  a  promise  (admirable 
•trangest  circumstance  of  all  is,  stroke  of  humour  I)  that  all  shall  be 
that,  whatever  the  obscurity  of  in-  punctually  given  back  to  the  owners 
ddeut  or  mistiness  of  plot,  there  is  at  the  end  of  the  journey, 
perfect  limpidity  in  the  language ;  so  All  of  us  form,  almost  unoon- 
that  the  vague  effects  are  pr<^uced  soiously,  an  idea  of  the  personal 
imther  by  strange  associations  than  character  of  a  writer  with  whose 
by  blurring  or  confusion,  as  the  works  we  are  familiar,  when  his 
■nadows  of  the  sky  mix  with  the  walk  in  literature  is,  like  Haw- 
roots  and  pebbles  in  tlie  dark  depths  thorne's,  such  as  to  admit  of  the  dis- 


Bot  it  would  be  unfair  and  un-  impressed  their  audience  with  a 

true  to  leave  the  inferenoe  possible,  more  distinct  stamp  of  their  per- 

that  all  the  main  characteristics  of  sonality   than   this  author.  We 

his  style  were  summed  up  in  calling  think  of  him  as  a  man  unusually 

it  a  dear  and  harmonious  rendering  shy  and  reserved,  both  because  he 

of  strange  combinations  of  ideas,  habitually  prefers  to  draw  on  ima- 

For  he  has  a  singular  power  and  i^nation  and  on  a  narrow  circle  of 

folioity  of  observation,  ihe  power  reality  for  his  subjects,  rather  than 

beiDg  shown  in  the  ease  and  cer-  to  look  abroad  on  the  actual  world ; 

tiinty  with  which  be  grasps  and  and  because  an  acquaintance  with 

plays  with  a  subject,  the  felicity  in  that  world  could  only  be  main- 

the  faculty  of  selection  which  un-  tained  at  the  expense  of  that  deli- 

consciously  winnows  what  he  wants  cate    bloom    and   wild  fragrance 

to  describe  of  all  its  chaff  and  com-  which   are  the  chief  among  his 

monplace  investiture.    And  when  charms.    Dreamy  he  must  be,  listr 

bis  genius  takes  this  direction,  the  less  of  aim,  as  seeing  little  to  allure 

Molts,  conveyed  in  his  clear  excel-  him  in  the  ordinary  material  ob- 

koDt  form  of  expression,  are  such  as  jects  of  men,  and  given  to  look  at 

to  recall  the  simple  yet  subtle  charm  common  things  in  an  uncommon 

with  which  Addison  and  Goldsmith  light,  which  transfigures  and  even 

and  Irving  wrought.    As  a  speci-  sometimes  distorts  them;  yet  oapa- 

nien  of  this  style,  we  specially  re-  ble  of  the  shrewd  glance  that  pene- 

member  the  account  of  the  old  cus-  trates   into    surrounding  realities, 

tom-honse  which  forms  the  intro-  and  saves  him  from  being  a  vision- 

dnction  to   ^The   Scarlet  Letter,'  ary.   But,  above  all,  whatever  else 

and  is  a  charming  piece  of  old-  he  might  turn  out  to  be,  we  should 

world   painting.     And,  lastly,  he  have  predicted  that  he  was  emi- 

has  a  gentle  yet  spirited  humour,  nently,  with  all  his  shyness  and  re- 

never  better  displayed  than  in  *  The  serve,  a  gentle  and  a  genial  man. 


of  a  pellucid  fountain. 
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For,  while  he  is  stem  as  a  prophet 
in  denoancing  crime  and  ^o,  he 
has  the  most  tender  iudalgenoe  for 
the  criminal  and  sinner,  judging 
him  extenuatiof^ly,  setting  forth 
his  temptations,  and  sorrowing 
greatly  as  he  abandons  him  to  the 
inevitable  law; — a  kind  of  soft- 
hearted KhadamantliQs,  held  by  an 
unhappy  fascination  on  the  jodicial 
bench,  and  forced  in  conscience  to 
pnnish  the  cul[)rits  whom  he  wonld 
willingly  set  free;  so  that  we  know 
not  what  degree  of  iniquity  a  cha- 
racter mnst  attain  to,  absolutely  to 
deprive  it  of  his  sympathy.  Look- 
ing thus  on  the  tragic  parts  of  his 
subject,  lie  prefers,  in  treating  of 
simple  and  common  matters,  to  r^ 
gard  them  iu  their  graceful  and 
sunny  aspect.  His  sharpest  satire 
is  kindlier  than  the  geniality  of  a 
really  sjircastio  man ;  and  for  mere 
weaknesses  which  do  not  amount 
to  vice — indolence,  vagabondism, 
and  snohlike — he  does  not  conceal 
his  partiality.  Kindly,  clear,  pic- 
turesque, graceful,  quaint — such  ar« 
the  epithets  which  define  his  path  in 
literature. 

When,  therefore,  a  work  from  hifl 
pen  was  announced,  giving  Eng- 
land the  specially  genial  title  of 
*Our  Old  Home/  we  might  well 
expect  to  see  ourselves,  if  shrewdly, 
yet  favourably  and  indulgently  de- 
picted. For  was  not  he  the  man 
who,  in  his  Homance  of  ^  Monte 
Beni,'  had  painted  the  perishing 
splendours  of  Rome  so  truthfully 
and  with  such  art,  that  those  who 
have  not  beheld  them  may  almost 
fancy  that  they  have,  while  those 
already  familiar  with  them  feel 
tiieir  influence  more  keenly  than 
before  in  reading  his  descriptions? 
And  would  not  he,  so  skilful  to 
observe  and  depict  the  magnificent 
ruins  which  were  no  more  to  him 
than  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  be 
unfailing  to  perceive  and  to  de- 
scribe the  grandeurs  of  the  land 
which  was  the  old  home  of  his 
countrymen  ?  That  imagination 
which  evidently  delights  to  expa- 
tiate in  the  past,  and  which  could 
scarce  get  elbow-room  in  the  narrow 


bounds  of  America  History,  would 
find  here  fresh  fields  and  pastures 
new.  The  expansive  cordiality 
which  could  inclade  the  old  Puri- 
tans, the  modem  men  of  Massa- 
ohnsetts,  and  the  oosmopolittii 
population  of  Rome,  might  surely 
find  in  the  varieties  of  English  hfe 
ample  matter  for  its  widest  em- 
brace. Here,  we  might  have  fdt  • 
assured,  was  no  Yankee  come 
among  us  laden  with  all  the  pre- 
judices of  his  nation,  the  exaggen- 
tion  of  which,  by  present  circom- 
Btances,  amoonts  admost  to  iosaoity 
— no  brazen  shouter  for  subjagi* 
tion,  nor  extennination,  nor  devw- 
tation — no  rabid  denonnoer  U 
English  sympathies  with  rebels,  nor 
threatening  claimant  of  EDgM 
sympathies  with  Federals;  heievii 
no  Frenchman  about  to  jabber,  im 
the  benefit  other  FrenchmeB, 
nonsense  about  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  Sir  Peel ;  bet  a  kindly  philo* 
sopher  who,  setting  aside,  as  foreipi 
to  his  nature  and  his  purpose,  tboM 
matters  which  make  np  the  8iil:9ect 
of  our  own  local  politics— condi- 
tion of  the  poor,  parish  nnioctf,  and 
so  forth — would  turn  upon  us  t 
shrewd  mild  eye,  lit  with  the  deap 
inward  light  of  imaginati<Hi,  sptrk- 
ling  wit^i  the  play  of  pleasait 
fancy,  and  give  us  a  representatioi 
of  ourselves  which,  if  it  shooM 
show  us  as  less  agreeable  than  wi 
had  hoi)ed,  would  leave  us  nothing 
to  object  to,  and,  if  it  should  raise  in 
in  our  own  estimation,  wonld  do  « 
on  some  grounds  better  than  conceit 
With  suoa  expectations  then  it 
was  tliat  we  opened  the  book,  and 
found  that,  whatever  its  mcritB,  we 
had  to  lament  the  loss  of  somethiog 
still  better,  as  was  apparent  from  tbi 
following  extract : — 

"I  once  hoped,  indeed,  that  so  sligW 
a  work  woald  not  be  all  that  I  mi^bt 
write.  These  and  other  eketches,  witk 
which,  in  a  somewhat  rougher  form  thii 
I  have  given  them  here,  my  ioumalwtf 
copiously  filled,  were  intended  for  the 
side-scenes  and  baekgroundB  and  ei- 
terior  adornment  of  a  work  of  fictioo 
of  which  the  plan  had  imperfectly  de* 
veloped  itself  in  my  mind,  and  isto 
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ioh  I  ambitionsly  propoied  to  conyey 
re  of  Tariouii  njooes  of  truth  tliau  I 
Id  have  grasped  by  a  direct  eifitrt. 
eourse,  I  shuuld  not  uientiou  tlua 
irtive  pr«»ject,  only  that  it  has  been 
erly  thrown  aside,  and  will  never  now 
•cconiplished.  The  Present,  tlie  Im- 
diate,  the  Actnal  has  proved  too  )>o- 
t  for  me.  It  takes  away  not  only  niy 
nty  facnhy,  but  even  my  desire  for 
i|pnative  composition,  and  leavt^  me 
Uy  content  to  scatter  a  thousand 
leeful  iantaaiea  ui>on  the  hurricane 
is  sweepinf]^  us  all  along  with  it, 
laibly,  into  a  limbo  where  our  nation 
i  iU  i>olity  may  be  as  literally  the 
gmentt)  of  a  shattered  d  ri-am  as  my  no- 
itien  Romance.  But  I  have  far  better 
pes  for  our  dear  country  ;  and  for  my 
li vidua]  share  of  the  catastrophe  X 
lict  myself  little,  or  not  at  all,  and 
ill  easily  find  room  for  tlie  abortive 
*rk  on  a  certain  ideal  shelf,  where  are 
KMited  many  other  shadowy  volumes 

mine,  more  in  number,  and  very 
toh  superior  in  (quality,  to  thoee  which 
Ave  succeeded  m  rendering  actual." 
What  pleHAaiit  ]>o8bibilitioH  were 
ght«d  when  ao  pregnant  a 
9ught  In^^^carried  I  A  romance  of 
oient  English  life  by  Hawthorne 
Uiero  would  indeed  he  noinething 
rich  would  insure  tlio  despatch  of 
llions  of  orders  to  Mr.  Mudie  and 
\  congeners.  AVonId  he  have  se- 
ited  a  period  near  our  own  into 
lich  to  work  the  detailB  he  had 
quired  among  us  ?  Probably  his 
ite  for  the  antiqne  would  draw 
ID  farther  back.  The  wigged  and 
'ordcd  gallants  of  the  days  of  the 
jorges — the  tea-cup  timea  of 
od  and  hoi)p,  or  while  tlie  patch 
IB  worn  <lay8  of  Johnson  and 
B,  to  him,  moro  congenial  Gold- 
lith — ^how  familiarly  would  he 
,▼6  entered  on  tiio  9coiie,  and 
oed  it  like  a  man  in  his  own  do- 
tin  !  Or  would  he  step  back  a 
ntnry,  and  show  ns  the  Ilonnd- 
ad  fathers  of  Ids  Boston  Puritms 

full  condict  with  the  Cavaliers? 
f  yet  back  ajrain,  t)ver  the  bound- 
y  of  an  age,  into  the  times  of 
icaboth  and  her  splendid  group 
'  anliject  worthies  f  Having  i;*) 
oond  given  to  ns  on  whicli  to 
lUd  a  reply,  we  are  compelled, 
stead  of  lamenting  one  lost  ro- 


manoe,  to  mourn  for  a  whole  se- 
ries  of  irrecoverable  novels,  ranging 
through  our  history-  from  tlie  Tudors 
down  to  Victoria. 

Olo*iing  our  eyes  nfter  reading 
the  foregoing  ]»assago  of  his  book, 
we  tried  to  imagine  what  could  bo 
tlie  unfortunate  circumstancos  in 
the  AmL-ricim  troubles  wliich  had 
80  dijfconcerted  him,  and  robbed 
both  America  and  England  of  what 
might  have  been  a  common  iH)s«es* 
sion.  Was  he  disturbed  at  Heeing 
those  nearest  to  liim,  in  his  own 
country,  joining  in  some  of  tlie 
frenzied  dances  of  the  hour  f  Were 
hia  dearest  friends  performing  fet- 
ish ceremonies  at  the  slirine  of 
some  monstrous  idol  f  Had  any- 
body in  whom  he  felt  si)ecial  in- 
terest became  an  apostle  of  Aboli- 
tion and  Extermination  ?  Wiis  some 
nephew  or  consin  serving  under 
Blonker  or  Tnrchin  ?  Th<»ughts,  all 
of  them,  which  might  well  distnrb 
the  equanimity  of  a  kindly  and  sensi- 
tive nature. 

Resuming  the  book,  we  were  aome- 
what  startled  at  the  next  paragraph, 
which  stands  thus : — 

**  To  return  to  these  jwor  Sketches : 
some  of  my  friends  have  told  me  that 
they  evince  an  asperity  of  sentiment  to- 
wards the  English  ptople  which  I  ought 
not  to  feel,  and  which  it  is  highly  inex- 
pcdieot  to  express.  The  charge  sur- 
prises me,  because  if  it  be  true,  I  have 
written  from  a  shallower  mood  than  I 
supposed.  I  seldom  came  into  personal 
relations  with  an  Kuglishman,  without 
beginning  to  like  him,  and  feeling  my 
favourable  impn^ssion  wax  stronger  with 
the  progress  of  the  acquaintance.  I 
never  stood  in  an  Enelish  crowd  with- 
out being  conscious  of  hereditary  sym- 
pathies. Nevertheless,  it  is  undeniable 
that  an  American  is  eontinuall}'  thrown 
upon  his  national  antagonism  by  some 
aerid  quali^  iu  the  moral  atmos]>here 
of  Englaud  These  people  think  so 
loftily  of  themselves,  and  so  contempt- 
uously of  everybo«ly  else,  that  it  re- 
quires more  generosity  thau  I  possess  to 
keep  always  in  ptrfectly  good  humour 
with  them." 

At  this  last  sentence  we  paused, 
and  turned  baok,  that  wo  might 
bo  quite  sore  what  country  he  woa 
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speaking  of,  and,  finding  it  wan  onr 
own,  we  went  on : — 

"Jotting  down  the  little  acrimoniet 
of  the  moment  in  my  journal,  and 
traDBferring  them  thence  (when  they 
happened  to  be  tolerably  well  expreea- 
ed)  to  these  pages,  it  ia  very  possible 
that  I  may  have  said  things  which  a 
profound  observer  of  national  character 
would  hesitate  to  sanction,  though 
never  any,  I  verily  believe,  that  had 
not  more  or  less  of  truth.  If  they  be 
true,  there  is  no  reason  in  the  world 
why  they  should  not  be  said  Not  an 
Englishman  of  them  all  ever  spared 
America  for  courtesy's  sake  or  Kind- 
ness ;  nur,  in  my  opinion,  would  it  eon- 
tribute  iu  the  least  to  our  mutual  ad- 
vantage and  comfort  if  we  were  to  be- 
smear one  another  all  over  with  butter 
and  honey.  At  any  rate,  we  must  not 
judge  of  an  Englishman's  susceptibili- 
ties by  our  own,  which,  likewise,  I  trusty 
are  of  a  far  lees  sensitive  texture  than 
formerly." 

As|>eriti68  and  little  aorimoniee 
of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne !  It 
Beemed  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
It  was  like  talking  of  the  asperity 
of  a  July  evening,  the  acrimooy  of 
a  bubbling  fountain.  We  thought 
it  might  be  either  an  intentional 
jeatiog  with  his  own  mild  nature, 
or  a  delusion  such  as  an  ultra  good- 
natured  man  might  chanoe  to  fall 
into.  But  presently  we  underwent 
a  new  shock  at  finding  him  talking 
politics  something  in  &e  style  of  a 
New  York  paper.  The  friend  he 
addresses  in  his  preface  is  the  ex- 
Preeident,  General  Franklin  Pierce; 
and  he  tells  him  that  the  presiden- 
tial chair,  tvhen  he  filled  it^  was 

the  most  aognst  position  in  the 
world."  This  was  not  exactly  what 
we  looked  for  from  Hawthorne  in 
the  preface  to  a  book  abont  Eng- 
land ;  but  still,  august  positions 
are  matters  of  fancy  rather  than  d 
£BM)t,  and  why  should  not  a  man  of 
genins  have  his  phantasy  on  the  sub- 
ject? Next  he  goes  on  to  say,  **I 
need  no  assurance  that  yon  con- 
tinue faithful  for  ever  to  that  grand 
idea  of  an  irrevocable  Union,  which, 
as  you  once  told  me,  was  the  earli- 
est tliat  your  brave  father  taught 
yon."    We  thought  it  might  have 


occurred  to  a  philosophio  mind, 
that  what  might  have  been  a  grand 
idea  and  a  wise  lesson  in  the  davi 
of  Franklin  Pierce's  father,  might 
not  be  either  so  grand  or  so  win 
in  the  days  of  Franklin  Pierei 
himself;  at  any  rate  there  wii 
something  ominons  in  the  oonjuno- 
tion  of  these  political  sentiments 
with  the  promise  that  we  should 
not  be  besmeared  with  batter  and 
honey.  Still,  even  if,  instead  of 
those  unctuous  snbstanoes,  onr  booei 
were  to  be  gnlled  with  pepper  and 
vinegar,  we  yet  hoped  that  the  sharp 
and  stinging  condiments  wonld  be  a 
prime  quality,  in  which  case,  perfasp^ 
we  might  not  have  much  reason  to 
complain,  after  alL 

Towards  the  beginning  of  his  fint 
chapter,  he  tells  as  that  ailsr  sD 
these  bloody  wars  and  vindictiTt 
animosities,  we  have  still  an  un- 
speakable yearning  towards  Eng- 
land." This  looked  like  proniin 
of  that  honey  which  he  had  threat- 
ened to  wi^old ;  bat  a  few  sen- 
tences on,  we  read — **It  has  if- 
quired  nothing  less  than  the  bo(v> 
ishnese,  the  stolidity,  ^e  self-eoffi- 
ciencv,  the  oontemptnons- jealon^. 
the  hjklf-sagaoity,  invariably  bSad 
of  one  eye  and  often  distorted  of 
the  other,  that  characterise  thk 
strange  people "  (onreelves),  to 
compel  as  to  be  a  great  nation  ia 
our  own  right,"  Ac.  Compaidi« 
ously  trncalent  this  for  a  genial  ob- 
server of  English  character.  AfUr- 
wards  we  learn  that  ^  John  Bdl 
has  grown  bnlbons,  long-bodied, 
short-legged,  heavy- witted,  mate- 
rial, and,  in  a  woi^  too  intensely 
English.  In  a  few  more  centuries 
he  will  be  the  earthliest  creatoie 
that  ever  the  earth  saw.''  Such  ii 
the  pleasing  personage — ^with  tbi 
additional  acoompliahment  of  being 
blind  on  one  eye  and  unable  to  see 
with  the  other-— that  has  stamped 
himself  on  Mr.  Hawtbome^s  reoq>- 
tive  facolties  aa  the  typical  £nf- 
lishmon.  ^  Nobody,**  we  also  learn, 
"  is  so  hnmane  as  John  Bull,  when 
his  benevolent  propensities  are  to 
be  gratified  by  finding  fault  with 
his  neighbonr.''    After  thia^  it  ii 
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almost  nnnecej^ary  to  tell  ds,  as  be 
does — "The  English  character,  as 
I  conceive  it,  is  by  no  means  a  very 
Wty  one." 

With  regard  to  onr  personal  ap- 
pearance, we  are  told — "It  you 
make  an  Englishman  smart  (unless 
be  be  a  very  exceptional  one,  of 
whom  I  have  seen  few),  you  make 
him  a  monster;  his  best  aspect  is 
that  of  ponderous  respectability." 
These  peculiarities,  personal  and 
moral,  he  attributes  to  the  qqanti- 
ties  of  beef  and  beer  with  which 
we  mottle  our  faces  and  muddle  our 
wita.  Beer,  he  says,  is  mother's 
milk  to  an  Englishman,  who  has 
not  the  cruelty  to  deny  even  a  pau- 
his  daily  allowance  of  the  lionor. 
Leigh  Ilunt  we  hear: — "There 
was  not  an  English  trait  in  him 
from  head  to  foot,  morallv,  intel- 
lectually, or  physically,  tieef,  ale, 
or  stout,  brandv  or  port  wine,  en- 
tered not  at  all  into  his  coniposi- 
tioD."  And  again :— "  No  Briton 
ever  enters  that  apartment,"  (the 
Painted  Hall  at  Greenwich)  "  with- 
oot  feeling  the  beef  and  ale  of  his 
composition  stirred  to  its  very 
depths.^'  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Ilaw- 
Ihome  admits  that,  in  sacrificing 
our  intellects  and  person^  appear- 
ance at  the  shrine  of  the  British 
Bacchus,  we  are  not  entirely  with- 
pat  excuse,  for  he  confesses  to  an 
inclination  to  join  in  the  worship ; — 
'^John  Barleycorn  has  given  his 
Tery  heart  to  this  admirable  liquor/* 
flays  be  of  a  particular  beverage.  "  It 
is  a  superior  kind  of  ale — the  Prince 
of  Ales — with  a  richer  flavour  and 
a  mightier  spirit  than  you  can  find 
elsewhere  in  this  weary  work^" 

Whether  it  be  that  Nathaniel  loved 
our  British  beer,  not  wisely,  but  too 
well,  and  has  found  that  it  perma- 
nently disagrees  with  him ;  or  whe- 
ther the  British  beef  has  destroyed 
his  digestion,  and  left  his  liver  hope- 
Wssly  deranged,  we  know  not ;  but 
the  same  4lys[)eptic  way  of  viewing 
things  English  accompanies  him 
into  all  scenes  and  was  evidently 
habitual  while  he  was  a  dweller  in 
our  tents.  Of  our  women  he  says: 
— I  desire  above  all  things  to  be 


courteous ;  but  since  the  plain  truth 
must  be  told,  the  soil  and  climate 
of  England  pro<luce  female  beauty 
as  rarely  as  they  do  delicate  fruit ; 
and  though  admirable  specimens  of 
both  are  to  be  met  with,  they  are 
the  hothouse  ameliorations  of  re- 
fined society,  and  apt,  moreoveiyto 
relapse  into  the  coarseness  of  the 
original  stock.  The  men  are  man- 
like, but  the  women  are  not  beauti- 
ful, though  the  female  Bull  be  well 
enough  adapted  to  the  male.*'  And 
lest  we  should  draw  any  small  com* 
fort  from  the  comparison  with  fruit, 
as  some  of  us  occasionally  pique 
ourselves  on  our  plums  and  pears, 
he  says,  "  For  my  part,  I  never  ate 
an  English  fruit,  raised  in  the  open 
air,  that  could  compare  in  flavour 
with  a  Yankee  turnip." 

This,  our  readers  will  say,  is  not 
exactly  good-natured;  and  ct^rtainly 
it  would  seem  that  the  author  whom 
we  endeavoured  to  characterise  at 
the  beginning  of  this  paper  most 
either  be  very  much  changed,  or 
must  else  have  formerly  succeeded 
very  well  in  hiding  his  true  char- 
acter under  a  benignant  mask.  We 
should  hesitate  even  now  to  call 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne  a  sour-tem- 
pered or  ill-natured  man ;  but  it  is 
certain  that,  in  the  present  case,  his 
good-nature  has  taken  the  unfor- 
tunate form  of  perpetual  carping 
and  much  virulence.  The  change 
in  him^  if  change  there  be,  must  be 
owing  probably  to  some  sense  of 
injury  received  at  our  hands,  either 
personal  or  national.  Now,  as  we 
have  said,  distinguished  Americans 
have  little  reason  to  complain  of 
their  reception  here,  and  we  cannot 
suppose  that  so  general  a  favourite 
as  Mr.  Hawthorne  has  been  treated 
less  kindly  than  others.  We  rather 
believe  that  the  sense  of  injury 
under  which  he  seems  to  labour  is 
national,  because  the  feeling,  as  we 
very  well  know,  is  general  among 
Aniericans,  and  because  passages  in 
his  book  seem  to  tell  us  so.  For 
instance,  after  calling  the  land  of  • 
conscriptions  and  of  arbitrary  Im- 
prisonments "the  blessed  shores  of 
Freedom,**  he    says  "Methinks 
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tbe  true  patriots  and  martyr-spirits  and  flourisli  in  spite  of  the  imagio- 

of  tlio  whole  world   should    Lave  ary    calamity.    Boston  would,  w« 

been  conscious  of  a  pang  near  the  iniaj^'ne,  still  bo  a  ^rreat  city  and  a 

heart,  when   a   dea<lly  blow  was  great  port.    Speeches  would  still  be 

aimed  at  the  vitality  of  a  country  made  in  Fancuil  Hall,  though  the 

which  they  have  felt  to  be  their  own  subjects  would  be  different.  The 

iu  ibe  last  resort."    "It  would  be  citizens  would  still  live  in  luxury 

de*htfnl,"  he  says,  in  mentioning  and  the  country  people  in  plenty, 

the  Thames  Tunnel,  "  to  clap  up  all  and  they  nn'jjht  still  offer  (perhaps 

tlie  enemies  of  our  peace  and  Union  with  better  grace  than  now)  hospi- 

in  the  dark  together,  and  there  let  tality  to  refugees  seeking  a  land  <rf 

them  abide,  listening  to  the  mono-  freedom.    But  the  Unionists  prefer 

touous  roll  of  the  river  above  their  to  a:>snme   that,  with  tiie  Federal 

lieads,  or  perhaps  in  a  state  of  system,  the  States  that  compose  it 

miraculously  suspended   animation,  will  fade  like  an  unsubstantial  pa- 

nntil — be  it  afler  months,  years,  or  geant — nay,  we   fancy   that  the? 

centuries  —  when  the  turmoil  shall  eyen  expect  the  great  globe  itself 

all    bo   over,  the   Wrong   washed  to  dissolve,  incapable  of  sorvi^ing 

away  in   blood   (since   that  must  such  a  catastrophe.    AVe  infer  also 

needs  be  the  cleansing  fluid),  and  from   the   passage    in  which  the 

the  Right  firmlv  rooted  in  the  soW  Wrong  and  the  Right  are  dignified 

which  that  blood  will  have  enriched,  with  capital  letters,  that  Mr.  Hav- 

they  might  crawl  forth  again  and  thorne  is  an  Abolitionist,  and  per- 

catch  a  single  glimpse  at  their  re-  haps,  we   might  even  suspect,  aa 

deemed  country,  and  feel  it  to  be  a  exterminator  als*>,  from  the  follow- 

betti^r  land  than  they  deserve,  and  ing  hint.    "  If  General  M'CIellan 

die!  "  could  but  have  shut  his  left  eve, 

From  these  extract**,  conpled  with  the  right  one  would  long  ago  have 

the  language  quoted  from  the  pre-  guided  us  into  Richmond/'  The 

face,  we  infer  that  Mr.  Ilawthorne  left  eye  of  this  little  parable  meana, 

shares,  in  far  greater  degree  than  wo   imagine,  the  humanity  which 

we  could  possibly  have  anticipated  prevented  the  most  respectable  of 

in  a  man  of  his  character,  the  pre-  the  Federals  from  entert^niog  the 

judices  and  animosities  which  now  policy  of  attempting  to  add  a  set- 

make   up    the  political  creed    of  vile  iusurrcction  to  the  calaniiticf 

Federal  Americans.   He   evidently  of  the  South.    But  we  are  the  l«i 

thinks  that  the  vitality  of  his  ooun-  surprised  at  Mr.  Ilawthorne's  senti* 

try  depends  on  the  existence  of  the  ments,    because   one  of  the  most 

Union  and  the  Federal  system.   As  wonderful  problems  of  this  war  has 

these  were  superadded  on  a  very  been  to  ascertain  what  so  many  in* 

tolerable  system  of  State  sovereign-  tellectuftl  and    polished  Americans 

ty,  which  existed  before,  and  which  can  Und  to  excite  them  to  a  point 

might  be  expected  to  survive  them,  far    beyond    enthusiasm,    in  the 

that  appears  to  be  bnt  a  feeble  vi-  mainteitance  of  a   system  which 

tality  which  a  Massachusetts  man,  floods  the  land  with  corruption  for 

for  instance,  attributes  to  his  State,  the  siike  of  elevating  a  nonentity  to 

in  contiidering  that  its  existence  de-  the  Presidency, 

pends  on  that  of  the  Federal  sys-  That  Mr.  Ha^iihome  has  an  eye 

tem.   To  us  it  appears  that,  if  tliis  for  the  abuses  of  this  system,  when 

unwieldy   and    aggressive    Union  they  come  directly  to  his  notice, 

were     permanently     subdivided —  is  evident  from  the  following  pw- 

nay,  more,  that  i^  in  tlie  fi»nnation  sage: — 

of  a   new   union.  New   England  An  appointment  of  whatever  grtdi^ 

should  be,  as  has  been  threatened,  in  tbe  diplomatic  or  consular  aervice  of 

lelt  outside    m   the  cold      that  America,  is  too  often  what  the  Engliih 

cluster  of  States  might  still  main-  call  a  *job; '  that  is  to  .say,  itiam** 

tain  a  very  respectable  existence,  on  private  and  personal  groonda,  wiih« 
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oat  a  paramonnt  eve  to  tho  public  good 
or  the  (.'cntleinair.s  ef^peeial  fitr.iss  lor 
the  posiitiou.  It  is  not  too  much  to  my 
[of  ouise  allowinsf  for  a  brilliara  ex- 
coptiou  iiore  and  Ihon-),  that  'an  Ameri- 
san  never  is  tliorouirhly  qualitifil  for  a 
R)rei;;u  post  nor  has  tinie  to  make  liim- 
Klf  so,  bi'loro  the  revolution  of  tlio 
political  wheel  discards  him  ftoni  his 
office.  Our  country'  wronji^s  itself  by 
permitting  such  a  sjHtem  uf  un.«uitable 
ippoincments,  and,  still  mure,  of  remo- 
vals tor  no  cause,  just  when  the  incum- 
yeul  nji>;iit  be  beginning  to  ripen  into 
28efulncs<).  Mere  igrnorance  of  oilicial 
letail  is  of  comparative!}' sm:ill  moment; 
Jioii^h  it  in  cousidtred  indispensable, 
[  presume,  that  a  man  in  any  private 
capacity  shall  Ijc  thoroughly  acqu;iintod 
jriih  tho  machinery  and  ojKTation  of 
lis  bu-incstf,  and  shall  not  necessarily 
08e  his  position  on  having  attained  such 
mowkd.:^.  liut  there  are  so  many 
uoro  important  things  to  be  thought 
vJi  in  tiie  quaUlie^iiions  of  a  foreign  re- 
lideut,  that  his  ti-chnical  dexterity  or 
dUDisiness  is  hanlly  worth  mentioning. 

*'  One  great  part  uf  a  concurs  duty,  for 
txamplo,  shoiUd  consist  in  building  up 
br  himself  a  recognised  i)Osiiion  in  the 
ocicty  where  be  resides,  so  that  his 
ocal  iiitluonco  might  bo  fult  in  behalf 
if  his  own  ci>untry,  and,  so  far  as  tlioy 
iro  cunip.it  iblv  thoy  generally  are  to 
he  utmost  extuut),  fi^r  tho  interests  of 
K)th  nations.  The  foreign  city  should 
mow  that  it  has  a  permanent  inhabit- 
int  and  a  hearty  well-wisher  in  him. 
There  are  many  conjunctures  (and  one 
>f  them  is  now  ujK»n  us)  where  a  long- 
rtablished,  honoured,  and  trusted  Ame- 
ioaa  citizen,  holding  a  public  position 
inder  our  Government  in  such  a  town 
M  Livi.-rpool,  might  go  far  towards 
waying  and  direclmg  the  synipathies 
•f  tho  iidiabitants.  lie  might  throw 
lis  own  weight  into  the  balance  against 
alscl lief- makers;  he  might  have  set  his 
x>t  on  tho  first  liitlo  spark  of  malignant 
•urpoise,  \>hieh  tlie  next  wind  may  blow 
ito  a  national  war.  Ihit  we  wilfully 
ive  up  all  advantiiges  of  this  kind.  The 
lOSition  is  totally  b'jyond  the  atbiin- 
aent  of  an  American;  there  to-day, 
nistling  all  over  witli  the  porcupine 
[Uills  of  our  Republic,  and  gone  to-mor- 
ow,  jitft  as  lie  is  becoming  sensible  of 
be  broader  and  more  generous  patriot- 
Kn  which  might  almost  amalgamate 
ritli  that  of  Eughind,  without  losing  an 
itoin  of  its  native  force  and  liavour.  In 
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the  changes  that  appear  to  await  us^ 
and  some  of  which,  nt  least,  can  hardly 
fail  to  bo  for  good,  let  us  hope  for  a 
reform  in  this  matter." 

ITowever,  having,  as  we  think,  point- 
ed  out  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Hawthorne's 
animus  towards  qb,  we  need  not  dwell 
longer  on  the  not  agreeable  subject 
We  must  count  it  as  another  misfor- 
tune indicted  on  us  by  the  American 
war,  that,  besides  depriving  us  of  bis 
romance,  it  has  prejudiced  him  into 
each  opinions  as  we  have  qnoted.  Still 
we  may  draw  some  comlbrt  from  the 
fact,  that  our  optical  powers  will  not 
be  materially  atiected  by  his  represen- 
tation that  we  are  bliud  on  one  eye 
and  can't  see  with  the  other — that  we 
shall  not  be  more  bulboa^,  longer-bod- 
ied, or  shorter-legged,  in  consequence 
of  the  pablication  of  bis  book — and 
that  onr  women  will  still  charm  oor 
purblind  race  thongh  they  have  not 
the  stamp  of  Mr.  Hawthorne's  appro- 
bation. We  wish  we  could  quote  some 
pleasanter  passages  respecting  our  peo- 
ple, but  there  are  really  none;  those 
we  have  given,  and  others  to  the  same 
purport,  contain  all  he  has  to  say  in  a 
general  way  about  England  and  the 
English. 

But  there  are  chapters  in  bis  book 
as  excellent  as  any  of  the  excellent 
things  that  he  has  written.  He  occa- 
pied  in  this  country  the  post  of  Amer- 
ican consul  at  Liverpool,  and  one  of  his 
very  best  chapters  describes  the  people 
with  whom  bis  official  duties  brought 
him  into  contact.  He  sat  in  what 
seems  to  have  been  but  a  shabby  kind 
of  consulate,  where  every  vagabond  ar- 
riving in  Liverpool,  who  was,  or  could 
pretend  to  be,  an  American,  attempted 
to  levy  toll  on  this  much-beset  official 

"As  for  my  countrymen,  I  grew 
better  acquainted  with  many  of  ovr 
national  characteristics  during  those 
four  years  than  in  all  my  preceding  lifb. 
Whether  brought  moro  strikingly  out 
by  the  contrast  with  Knglish  manners^ 
or  that  my  Yankee  friends  assumed  an 
extra  peculiarity  from  a  scnso  of  defiant 
patriotism,  so  it  was  that  their  tones^ 
sentiments,  and  behaviour,  even  their 
figures  and  oast  of  countenance^  aU 
seemed  chiselled  in  shaiper  angles  than 
ever  I  had  uoaagined  them  to  be  at 
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home.  It  impressed  me  with  an  odd 
idea  of  haviog  somehow  lost  tlie  pro- 
perty of  my  own  person,  when  I  occa- 
sionally heard  one  of  them  speaking  of 
me  as  *  my  Consul  I*  They  often  came 
to  the  Consulate  in  parties  of  half-a- 
dozen  or  more,  on  no  business  what- 
ever, but  merely  to  subject  their  public 
servant  to  a  rigid  examination,  and  see 
how  he  was  geiting  on  with  his  duties. 
These  interviews  were  rather  formid- 
able, being  characterised  by  a  certain 
stiffness  which  I  felt  to  be  sufficiently 
irksome  at  the  moment,  though  it  looks 
laughable  enough  in  the  retrospect.  It 
is  my  firm  belief  that  these  fellow- 
citizens,  possessing  a  native  tendency 
to  organisation,  generally  halted  out- 
side of  the  door  to  elect  a  speaker, 
chairman,  or  moderator,  and  thus  ap- 
proached me  with  all  the  formalities  of 
a  deputation  from  the  American  people. 
After  salutations  on  both  sides — abrupt, 
awful,  and  severe  on  their  part,  and 
deprecatory  on  mine— and  the  national 
ceremony  of  shaking  hands  being  duly 
gone  through  with,  the  interview  pro- 
ceeded by  a  series  of  calm  and  well- 
considered  questions  or  remarks  from 
the  spokesman  (no  other  of  the  guests 
vouchsafing  to  utter  a  word),  and  diplo- 
matic responses  from  the  Consul,  who 
sometimes  fotmd  the  investigation  a 
little  more  searching  than  lie  liked.  I 
flatter  myself,  however,  that,  by  much 
practice,  I  attained  considerable  skill 
in  this  kind  of  intercourse ;  the  art  of 
which  lies  in  passing  off  commonplaces 
for  new  and  valuable  truths,  and  talk- 
ing trash  and  emptiness  in  such  a  way 
that  a  pretty  acute  auditor  might  mis- 
take it  for  something  solid.  If  thero 
be  any  better  method  of  dealing  with 
such  juncture,  —  when  talk  is  to  be 
created  out  of  nothing,  and  within  the 
scope  of  several  minds  at  once,  so  that 
you  cannot  apply  yourself  to  your  inter- 
locutor's individuality,  —  I  have  not 
teamed  it." 

Among  others  there  came  a  doctor  of 
divinity,  who  made  a  favourable  im- 
pressioD  on  the  Consal ;  bat  who,  freed 
from  the  accustomed  restraints  of 
home,  seems  to  have  indemnified  him- 
self for  the  tedioosDesB  of  respectabil- 
ity by  condeDBing  a  vast  amoont  of 
profligacy  into  a  very  short  space. 
His  tale  18  told  as  a  commeDtai^  oo 
the  following  text : — 

"  It  may  bo  well  for  persons  who  are 
eonscioaa  of  any  radical  weakness  in 


Iheir  character,  any  besetting  sin,  any 
unlawful  propensity,  any  unhallowed 
impulse,  which  (while  surrounded  with 
the  manifold  restraints  that  protect  a 
man  from  that  treacherous  and  lifeloDg 
enemy,  bis  lower  sel^  in  the  circle  of 
sociel^  where  he  is  at  home)  they  may 
have  succeeded  in  keeping  under  the 
lock  and  key  of  strictest  propriety, — it 
may  be  well  for  them,  before  seekiog 
the  perilous  iVeedom  of  a  distant  Itnd, 
released  from  the  watchfUl  eyes  of 
neighbourhoods  and  coteries,  h'ghtened 
of  that  wearisome  burden,  an  immacu- 
late name,  and  blissfully  obscure  after 
years  of  local  prominence, — it  may  be 
well  for  such  individuals  to  know  that 
when  they  set  foot  on  a  foreign  ihan, 
the  long-imprisoned  Evil,  scenting  i 
wild  licence  in  the  unaccustomed  tt- 
mosphere,  is  apt  to  grow  riotous  in  iti 
iron  cage.  It  rattles  the  rusty  barrien 
with  gigantic  turbulence,  and  if  there  be 
an  infirm  joint  anywhere  in  the  iru» 
work,  it  breaks  madly  forth,  compre» 
ing  the  mischief  of  a  lifetime  into  a 
little  space.*' 

Mr.  Hawthome*8  doUes  appesr  to 
have  allowed  him  plenty  of  leisure  for 
seeing  places  more  pleasant  than  lir- 
erpool  :  Leamington  seems  to  hsfB 
been  for  a  time  his  headquarters,  ind 
from  thence  he  made  trips  to  Wanrid 
and  Startford-on-Avon.  These  qoiet 
places,  filled  with  ancient  memoriei, 
seem  to  suit  his  genius  &r  better 
scenes,  the  description  of  which  ds- 
mands  more  effort  firom  a  writer, 
forces  him  into  a  display  of  enthoai- 
asm  ;  such  as  Greenwich  Hospital, 
rich  with  recollections  of  omr  oavsl 
triumphs,  and  Westminster  Abbej, 
with  its  thronged  assembly  of  inostrioQi 
dead.  There  is  a  remarkably  pleuant 
acconnt  of  tba  Leicester  Hospital  at 
Warwick,  where  (as  we  certainly  did 
not  know  till  Mr.  Hawthorne  made  m 
acquainted  therewith)  twelve  old  sol- 
diers pass  the  sonset  and  twilight  of 
their  lives  in  an  aflSueoce  of  ease  sod 
comfort,  the  only  parallels  to  whidi  sR 
to  be  found  in  the  esistences  of  an  Ox- 
ford Don  and  of  an  old  lady*s  fa▼OQ^ 
ite  tabby.  Decidedly,  when  yesn 
have  done  theur  work  opon  as,  and  we 
are  incapable  of  writing  reviesrs  soj 
longer,  we  shall  make  what  iotereit 
we  may  to  beoome  one  of  the  twdte 
in  Leicester  HospitaL 
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Again  the  remark  occars,  in  reading 
bis  chapter  on  Stratford,  that  Mr.  Haw- 
thorne is  better  fitted  to  deal  with  an 
mpretendiDg  than  with  a  lofty  theme. 
His  remarks  on  Shakespeare  and 
Boms,  whoee  birthplace  and  other  me- 
Dorialfl  he  afterwards  visited,  are  not 
beyond  the  reach  of  manv  writers  of 
to  intellectual  statare  much  inferior  to 
hk  own.  Bot  at  Lichfield,  amid  the 
scenes  aesociated  with  Johnson's  earl^ 
life,  he  is  more  at  home,  and  is  speci- 
ally good  on  the  sabject  of  the  Doctor^s 
penance  in  the  market-place  at  Uttox- 
eter,  when  an  elderly  man,  for  disobe- 
dfence  in  his  jooth  to  his  father, 
lOchael  Johnson ;  while  in  the  old 
town  of  Boston,  parent  of  the  New 
England  city,  his  foot  is  on  his  native 
heath,  and  he  discourses  of  the  streets 
and  church,  once  alive  with  the  figures 
of  the  old  Porilans  who  emigrated  to 
Massachusetts,  in  a  spirit  worthy  of 
the  author  of  the  '  Scarlet  Letter/ 

The  admirers  of  a*  popular  writer 
always  take  especial  interest  in  not- 
ing the  circumstances,  when  they  peep 
into  light,  whereby  may  be  traced  the 
germs  of  those  creations  which  speci- 
ally bear  the  imagre  and  superscription 
of  his  genius.  Everybody  who  likes 
Hawthorne's  works  will,  on  reading 
the  following  quotation  from  the  chap- 
ter on  Old  Boston,  recognise  what 
might,  under  happier  circumstancesi, 
haYe  been  a  conspicuous  feature  in 
that  romance  which  is  not  to  be  writ- 
ten 

"  At  one  of  the  Btations  (it  was  noor 
a  villuge  of  ancient  aspect,  nestling 
round  a  church  on  a  wide  Yorkshiro 
OBOor)  I  saw  a  tall  old  lady  in  black, 
•rho  seemed  to  have  just  alighted  from 
the  train.  8he  caught  my  attention  by 
%  singular  movement  of  the  head,  not 
anoe  only,  but  continually  repeated, 
ind  at  regular  intervals,  as  if  she  were 
making  a  stern  and  solomn  protest 
igainst  some  action  that  developed  it- 
Mlf  before  her  eyes,  and  were  foreboding 
lanible  disaster  if  it  sliould  bo  persisted 
in.  Of  course  it  was  nothing  more  than 
I  paralytic  or  nervous  affection ;  yet  one 
■Igfat  fancy  that  it  bad  its  origin  in 
KMoe  unspeakable  wrong,  perpetrated 
Half  a  lifttime  ago  in  .this  old  gentle- 
iromau's  presence,  either  againit  herbelf 


or  somelxKiy  whom  she  loved  still  better. 
Her  features  had  a  wonderful  sternness, 
which,  I  presume,  was  caused  by  her 
habitual  effort  to  compose  and  keep 
them  quiet,  and  thereby  counteract  the 
tendency  to  paralytic  movement.  Ihe 
slow,  regular,  and  inexorable  character 
of  the  motion  —  her  look  of  force  and 
self-contn)!,  which  had  the  appearance 
of  rendering  it  voluntary,  while  yet  it 
was  fio  frtteftil  —  have  stamped  tliis  iK)or 
lady's  face  and  gesture  into  my  me- 
mory ;  so  that,  some  dark  day  or  other, 
I  am  afraid  she  will  reproduce  herself 
in  a  dismal  romance." 

On  Greenwich  Fair  he  is  by  no 
means  good,  thongh  the  subject  would 
seem  so  suited  to  his  style,  bis  obser- 
vations savouring,  to  say  the  truth, 
somewhat  of  twaddle;  and  in  Green- 
wich Hospital  he  is  not  natur^,  and 
is  afflicted  wiih  the  desire  of  fine  writ- 
ing —  as,  for  instance,  when  he  says 
of  the  clothes  which  Nelson  wore  at 
Trafalgar,  '*Over  the  coat  is  laid  a 
white  waistcoat  with  a  great  blood- 
stain on  it,  ont  of  which  all  the  red- 
ness has  utterly  faded,  leaving  it  of  a 
dingy  yellow  hue  in  the  threescore 
years  since  that  blood  gushed  out 
Yet  it  was  once  the  reddest  blood 
in  England  —  Nelson's  blood  1 " 
Which  IS  doubtless  intended  to  be 
very  impre-^sive. 

Through  all  these  sabjecte,  how- 
ever well  treated,  there  runs  a  carp- 
ing depreciatory  thread  by  no  means 
improving  the  pattern.  And  there 
is  one  feature  of  English  manners 
which  seems  to  have  cast  a  peculiarly 
eloomy  and  disastrous  shadow  on 
his  mind  :  it  is  the  practice  of  ex- 
pecting a  fee,  indulged  in  by  those 
domestics  or  other  persons  charged 
with  the  office  of  conducting  stran- 
gers about  the  precincts  of  remark- 
able places.  Wherever  he  goes, 
to  Blenheim,  or  to  Shakespeare's 
bonse,  or  to  Westminster  Abbey,  or 
to  Warwick  Castle,  there  is  an  out- 
stretched hand,  palm  uppermost,  in 
the  foreground  of  his  sketch,  taking 
np  the  space  of  balf-a-dozen  defunct 
worthies  in  the  middle  distance. 
On  this  subject  he  rails,  he  ralliep, 
he  is  sarcastic,  pathetic.  Nobody," 
he  says  at  length,  ''need  fear  to 
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hold  out  half-a-crown  to  any  person 
with  whom  he  has  occasion  to  Bpe^k  a 
word  in  England."  But  this  fact  he 
most  have  gathered  from  the  testimony 
of  more  lavish,  reckless  pilgrims  ;  for 
his  own  largesses  seem,  by  his  own 
showing,  generally  to  have  been  of 
the  amount  of  sixpence. 

The  most  powerfnl,  though  not 
the  most  pleasant  of  his  chapters 
(for  we  doubt  if  he  would  have  hit 
on  the  topic  at  all  in  his  kindli&^t 
mood),  is  that  called  Outside 
Glimi)se8  of  English  Poverty.*' 

Gin-shops,  or  what  the  English  call 
spirit- vaults,  are  numerous  in  tho  vicinity 
of  these  poor  streets,  and  are  set  off  with 
tho  mapnificence  of  gilded  door-posts,  tar- 
nished by  contact  with  the  unclean  cus- 
tomei'S  who  haunt  there.  Ragged  child* 
rcn  come  thither  with  old  shaving  mugs^ 
or  broken-nosed  teapots,  or  any  such 
make -shift  receptacle,  to  get  a  little  poi- 
son or  madness  for  their  parents,  who 
deserve  no  better  reciuital  at  their  hands 
for  having  engendered  them.  Incon- 
ceivably sluttish  women  enter  at  noon- 
day and  stand  at  tho  counter  among 
boon-coiiipunions  of  both  sexes,  stirring 
up  misery  and  jollity  in  a  bumper  to- 
gether, and  quaffing  off  the  mixture  with 
a  r«lish.  As  for  the  men,  they  lounge 
there  continually,  drinking  till  they  are 
drunken — drinking  as  long  as  they  have 
a  halfpenny  left,  and  then,  as  it  seemed  to 
me,  waiting  for  a  sixpenny  mimclo  to  be 
wrought  in  their  pockets,  so  as  to  enable 
them  to  be  drunken  again.  Most  of  these 
cstablislmicnts  have  a  significant  advcr- 
liaeraent  of  *Beds,'  doubtless  for  the 
accommodation  of  U^eir  customers  in  the 
interval  between  one  intoxication  and 
the  next.  I  never  could  find  it  in  my 
heart,  however,  utterly  to  condemn  these 
sad  revellers,  and  should  certainly  wait 
till  I  had  some  better  consolation  to  offer 
before  deprivmg  them  of  their  dram  of 
gin,  though  death  itself  were  in  the 
glass;  for  methought  their  poor  souls 
Leoded  such  fiery  stimulant  to  lif^them  a 

ittle  way  out  of  the  smothering  squalor 
of  both  their  outward  and  interior  life, 

giving  them  glimpses  and  suggestions, 
even  if  bewildering  ones,  of  a  spiritual 
existence  that  limited  their  present 
misery.  The  temperance  reformers  un- 
questionably derive  their  commission 
from  tho  Divine  Beneficence,  but  have 
never  been  tiiken  fully  into  its  counsela 
All  may  not  be  lost  though  those  good 


*•  Pawnbrokers'  establishment*!,  dittin- 
guisbed  by  tho  mystic  symbol  of  the  three 
golden  balls,  were  conveniently  accessi- 
ble ;  though  what  personal  property  these 
wretched  people  could  pi>sse£S  capable  of 
bcin^  estimated  in  silver  or  copper,  so  ai 
to  afford  a  basi^  for  a  loan,  was  a  prob- 
lem that  still  perplexes  me.  Old-clothes 
men,  likewise,  dwelt  hard  by,  and  huog 
out  ancient  garments  to  dangle  in  the 
wind.  There  were  butchers'  shops,  too, 
of  a  class  adapted  to  the  neighbourhood, 
presenting  no  such  generously  iutteoed 
carcasses  as  Kn^zlishmen  love  to  gaze  it 
in  tho  market,  no  stupendous  halves  cS 
mighty  beeves,  no  deiui  bogs  or  muttooi 
ornamented  with  carved  bus-reliefs  of  fkt 
on  their  ribs  and  shoulders,  in  a  pecu- 
liarly British  style  of  art  —  not  the:ie,  bat 
bits  and  gobbets  of  lean  meat,  salvages 
snipt  oft  from  steaks,  tough  and  stringj 
morsels,  bare  bones  smitten  away  from 
joints  by  the  clearer,  tripe,  liver,  bol- 
locks' feet,  or  whatever  else  was  cheapeft 
and  divisible  into  the  smallest  lots.  I  am 
afraid  that  even  such  delicacies  came  to 
many  of  their  tables  hardly  oftener  than 
Christmas.  In  the  windows  of  other  lit- 
tle shops  you  saw  half-a-dosen  wizened 
herrings,  some  eggs  in  a  basket,  lookiog 
so  dingily  antique  that  your  imaginatioo 
smelt  them,  fiy-spcckled  biscuits,  seg- 
ments of  a  hun{?ry  cheese,  pipes,  aod 
papers  of  tobacco." 

Of  infant  life  in  these  regions  be 
Bays : — 

"  As  often  as  I  behold  the  scene,  it 
affected  me  with  surprise  and  loatlisome 
interest,  much  resembling,  though  in  aCtf 
in  tenser  degree,  the  feeUug  with  which, 
when  a  boy,  I  used  to  turn  over  a  plank 
or  an  old  log  that  hud  long  lain  on  the 
damp  ground,  and  found  a  vivacious  raul- 
tiiude  of  unclean  and  devilish-lookiog  in- 
sects scampering  to  and  fro  beneath  it 
Without  an  infinite  faith,  there  seemed  as 
much  prospect  of  a  blessed  futurity  kt 
those  hideous  bugs  and  many-fboCed 
worms  as  for  these  bretliren  of  our  bo* 
manity  and  oo-heirs  of  aQ  our  heavenly 
inheritancei" 

Till  at  length  the  contemplatioo  of 
these  sad  abodes  raises  him  into  a  higher 
region  of  thought,  the  highest  touched 
in  these  volames.  UnTeflB,"  be  sayii 
^  your  faith  be  deep-rooted  and  of  most 
vigorous  growth,  it  is  the  safer  way  not 
to  tarn  aside  into  this  region,  so  sug- 
gestive of  miserable  doabt  It  was  • 
pUoe  '  with  dreadftil  fiMes  thronged/ 
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wrinkled  and  ^im  with  vice  and 
wretchednefls  ;  aod,  thioking  over  the 
Hue  of  Milton  here  qnoted,  I  como  to 
the  conclusion  that  those  ugly  linea- 
ments which  Ptartled  Adam  and  Eve, 
•B  they  looked  backward  to  the  closed 
gate  of  Paradise,  were  no  fiends  from 
ue  pit,  but  the  more  terrible  foresha- 
dowings  of  what  so  many  of  their  de- 
scendants were  to  be."  If  anything 
•0  striking  as  that  has  been  said  lately, 
we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  it. 

The  strain  of  implication  which  is 
heard  in  an  undertone  in  this  chapter, 
Ib  intended  to  sngerest  the  fact  that 
Amen'ca  h«s  no  such  scenes  of  poverty 
blotting  her  noon-day  pra^perity,  be- 
cause her  institutions  and  her  people 
ftre  BO  superior  to  oura.  There  is  a 
belief,  prevalent  even  among  intelli- 
gent Americans,  men  well  acquainted 
with  agricultural  theories,  with  the 
blessings  of  draining,  of  guurio,  and  of 
top-dreasing,  that  the  fertility  of  their 
native  soil  is  owing  to  the  Union  and 
the  Constitution,  whose  beneficent  in- 
flaences  descended  upon  it  like  a  rich 
dew.  The  abundance  of  the  corn 
crop,  the  excellence  of  the  peaches 
and  melons,  are  traced  in  some  mys- 
terious way  by  these  faithful  Unionists 
to  the  result  of  the  political  labors  of 
Jefrers<»n,  Hamilton,  and  Jay.  There- 
fore every  poor  wretch  whom  starva- 
tion drives  from  Europe  dwells  in  plen- 
ty beneath  the  star-spangled  banner 
which  h«s  made  the  wilderness  to 
blossom  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  we, 
living  in  an  overpeopled  island,  have 
a  deep  stratum  of  poverty  in  our  socie- 
ty becanse  of  onr  rotten  old  mon- 
archy. This  is  BO  clear  that  anybody 
who  doesn't  see  it  must  have  bad  his 
intellect  clogged  from  earliest  youth 
with  beef  and  beer,  and  the  sight  even 
of  his  remaining  eye  must  be  uncom- 
monly dim. 

Towards  the  close  of  his  labours  in 
thei?e  volumes,  a  fresh  access  of  asper- 
ity and  little  acrimonies  seems  to  have 
attacked  Nathaniel.  Whether  he  had 
been  rending  some  unusually  spirited 
articles  of  the  respectable  Mr.  Hen- 
net  t,  in  the  *New  York  Ilernld,'  or 
corresponding  with  Senator  Sumner, 
or  muddling  himself  with  the  diplo- 
matic essays  of  Mr.  Seward  and  his 


ambassadors,  or  whatever  the  cause, 
he  breaks  out  against  us  with  extreme 
displeasure  in  the  chapter  on  '  Civic 
Banquets.'  He  dined  as  a  guest  with 
two  Lord  Mayors,  him  of  Liverpool 
and  him  of  liondon,  and  he  describes 
these  entertainments  as  if  those  per- 
sonages had  been  guilty  of  a  shocking 
outrage  in  asking  him  to  dinner.  He 
met  a  number  of  the  usual  bulbous, 
long-bodied  Englishmen,  who  were  "  a 
heavy  and  homely  set  of  people,  with 
a  remarkable  roughness  of  aspect  and 
behaviour,"  and  who  aggravated  the 
original  oiSence  of  their  personal  ap- 
pearance by  the  heartiness  with  which 
they  enjoyed  their  dinner.  He  com- 
plains bitterly  that,  at  the  Mansion- 
House,  the  L.)rd  Mayor  inveigled  him 
into  making  a  spf:ech,  the  occasion 
being  thus  explained  : — 

"  All  England,  jii5»t  then,  was  in  one 
of  those  singular  liw  of  panic  excite- 
ment (not  fear,  though  sensitive  and 
tremulous  as  tliat  emotion),  which,  in 
consequence  of  the  homogouci"m«*  cli':r- 
acter  of  the  people,  their intonso  patrioi- 
Ism,  and  tlioir  dependence  for  tlu- r 
ideas  in  public  aftairs  on  other  poiirc. 
than  their  own  examination  and  in<ii. 
vidwal  thou;;ht,  are  more  8udvlt:n,  poi- 
vasive,  and  unreasoning  than  ;my  simi- 
lar m(X)d  of  our  own  public.  In  trutli, 
I  have  never  seen  the  Aincricm  public 
in  a  state  at  all  similar,  and  bi.Iicve  that 
we  are  incapable  of  it.  Our  exoi'emeiit.s 
are  not  impulsive,  like  tlicirs,  bur,  n\i;l.t 
or  wrong,  arc  moral  and  intellecfual. 
For  example,  the  grand  rising  of  ihe 
North,  at  the  commencement  of  this 
WJir,  hoK  the  aspect  of  impulse  and 
passion  only  because  it  was  so  uni- 
versal and  necessarily  done  in  a  mo- 
ment, just  as  the  quiet  and  simultan- 
eous potting-up  of  a  thousand  pcoi)lo 
out  of  their  chairs  would  cau.«^o  a  tumult 
that  might  be  mistaken  for  a  storm. 
Wo  were  cool  then,  and  luivo  been  cool 
ever  since,  and  shall  remain  cool  to  tho 
end,  which  wo  shall  take  coolly,  what- 
ever it  may  1)0.  There  is  nothing  which 
the  P!!nglish  find  so  diffictjlt  to  under- 
stand iu  us  as  this  characteristic." 

AVe  pause  here  to  note  —  not  the 
novel  and  unexpected  light  in  which 
he  represents  his  countrymen — but  the 
fact,  that  this  representation  of  the 
state  of  the  national  mind  is  absolate. 
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]y  fatal  For  all  their  iDConseqnence, 
their  blind  aDimoeity,  their  viodictiye- 
cess,  their  servility  to  the  shabbi- 
est of  desfiOtisms,  their  shamefal 
maDDer  of  making  war,  their  belief 
in  ridiooIoQS  and  ephemeral  heroes, 
one  constant  excuse  has  hitherto 
been  made.  It  has  been  said  that 
mach  must  be  forgiven  to  people 
80  terribly  agitated  and  excited. 
Mr.  Hawthorne,  with  an  exalting 
air,  tears  away  this  raff  of  apology, 
and  tells  as  tftat  these  lerocioos  Dog- 
berries are  writing  themselves  down 
in  sach  broad  characters,  with  the 
utmost  deliberation.  But  let  him  coo- 
elude  his  account  of  the  banquet : — 

"  Now  the  Lord  Mayor,  like  any  other 
Englishman,  probably  fancied  that  war 
"vvas  on  the  western  gale,  and  was  glad 
10  lay  hold  of  even  so  insignificant  an 
American  as  myself,  who  might  be 
made  to  harp  on  the  rusty  old  strings  of 
national  sympathies,  identity  of  blood 
and  interest,  and  community  of  language 
and  literature,  and  whisper  peace  where 
there  was  no  peace,  in  however  weak  an 
utterance.  And  possibly  his  lordship 
thought,  in  his  wisdom,  that  the  good 
fet  ling  wliich  was  sure  to  be  expressed 
l«y  a  company  of  well-bred  Englishmen, 
at  his  august  and  far-famed  dinner-table, 
might  have  an  appreciable  intluence  on 
the  grand  result.  Thus,  when  the  Lord 
Mayor  mvited  me  to  his  feast,  it  was 
a  piece  of  strategy.  He  wanted  to  in- 
duce mo  to  iliug  myself,  like  a  lesser 
Curtius,  with  a  larger  object  of  self- 
S'i orifice,  into  the  chasm  of  discord  be- 
tween England  and  America,  and,  on 
my  ignominious  demur,  had  resolved  to 
shove  me  in  with  his  own  right  honour- 
able hands,  in  the  hope  of  closmg  up 
the  horrible  pit  for  ever.  On  the  whole, 
I  forgive  his  lordship.  He  meant  well 
by  all  parties — himself  who  would  share 
the  glory,  and  me,  who  ought  to  have 
desired  nothing  better  than  such  an 
heroic  opportunity — his  own  country, 
whijh  would  contmue  to  got  cotton  and 
breadstutlij,  and  mine,  which  would  get 
everythmg  that  men  work  with  and 
wear. 

"  As  soon  as  the  Lord  Mayor  began 
to  speak,  I  rapped  upon  my  mind  and 
it  fjave  forth  a  hollow  sound,  being  ab- 
solutely empty  of  appropriate  ideas. 
I  never  thought  of  listening  to  the 
speech,  because  I  knew  it  all  beforehand 


in  twenty  repetitions  from  other  lips, 
and  was  aware  that  it  would  not  offer 
a  single  suggestive  point  In  this 
dilemma,  I  turned  to  one  of  my  three 
friends,  a  gentleman  whom  I  knew  to 
possess  an  enviable  flow  of  sQver  speech, 
and  obtested  him,  by  whatever  he 
deemed  holiest,  to  give  mo  at  least  an 
available  thought  or  two  to  start  with, 
and,  once  afloat,  I  would  trust  to  my 
guardian  angel  for  enabling  me  to  floun- 
der ashore  again.  He  advised  me  to 
begin  with  some  remarks  complimentaiy 
to  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  expressive  of  the 
hereditary  reverence  in  which  his  office 
was  h(l^ — at  least,  my  friend  thought 
that  there  would  be  no  harm  in  givrngius 
lordship  this  little  sugar-plum,  whether 
quite  the  fact  or  no — was  held  by  the 
descendants  of  the  Puritan  forefathers. 
Thence,  if  I  liked,  getting  flexible  with 
the  oil  of  my  owu  eloquence,  I  might 
easily  slide  off  into  the  momcntoas  sub* 
ject  of  the  relations  between  Engknd 
and  America,  to  which  his  lordship  had 
made  such  weighty  allusion. 

Seizing  this  handful  of  straw  with 
a  death-grip,  and  bidding  my  three 
friends  bury  me  honourably,  I  got  upon 
my  legs  to  save  both  countries,  or  pe^ 
ish  in  the  attempt  The  tabies  roared 
and  thundered  at  me,  and  suddenly 
were  silent  again.  But  as  I  have  never 
happened  to  stand  in  a  position  of  great- 
er dignity  and  peril,  I  deem  it  a  strata- 
gem of  sage  policy  here  to  close  these 
Sketches,  leaving  myself  still  erect  in 
so  heroic  an  attitude." 

We  can  very  easily  believe  that 
Mr.  Hawthorne  would  have  experi- 
enced great  difficulty  in  fiodiog 
anything  kind  or  friendly  to  say  io 
return  for  the  Lord  Mayor's  hos- 
pitalities, from  which,  by  his  own 
ahowing,  he  would  have  done 
better  to  absent  himselL  Bat  we 
suspect  that  had  be  been  call^  oo 
to  make  a  speech  in  Faneuil  Hall 
in  honour  of  Commander  Wilkea» 
or  of  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  or  Seaar 
tor  Sumner,  in  acknowledgment  of 
some  especially  rabid  and  mecda- 
cious  oratioB,  or  of  the  Rev.  Ward 
Beecher,  on  the  occasion  of  that 
clergyman  desiring  to  testify  his 
sympathy  with  the  negro,  by  the 
utterance  of  some  sentiments  bear- 
ing the  stamp  of  Central  Africa, 
and  highly  esteemed  in  Dahomey 
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—  we  Bnspect  we  say,  that  Mr. 
Hawthorne  woald,  on  snoh  an  oc- 
eamoD,  have  ezperieoced  do  hind- 
fftDce  to  the  perfect  flow  of  his 
•peech,  though,  perhapei,  he  might 
have  foand  nothing  newer  to  say 
than  the  time-hononred  phrases, 
*  glorious  republic,"  star-spangled 
bMiner/'  *Mand  of  freedom,"  **hour 
of  agony,"  base  jealousy  of  Eng- 
land," &C.  &0.,  which  have  so  long 
formed  the  staple  of  American  ora- 
tory. 

What  a  deal  of  delicate  machin- 
ery has  been  put  in  requisition  to 
produce  this  book  I  A  man  of  flne 
•cholarly  mind  has  been  trained  by 
time  and  thought  and  practice  into 
a  good  novelist  and  a  most  ezcel- 
knt  writer,  whose  finer  fancies  are 
never  marred  in  expression  for  want 
of  fittest  language.  He  then  spends 
several  leisurely  years  among  us, 
with  an  infinity  of  opportunity  for 
•todying  us,  and  of  areaming  and 
poring  over  what  he  saw,  till  it 
ihould  be  sublimated  in  the  subtle 
easences  of  the  brain,  and  come  to 
light  idealised.  Such  are  the  ela- 
borate means  —  and,  so  far  as  the 
picture  produced  of  the  *  Old  Home ' 
goes,  with  what  result?  All  these 
complicated  excellences  have  been 
put  in  motion  to  tell  us  that  people 
who  t«how  public  places  in  England 
expect  money  for  their  trouble, 
asd  that  Englishmen  cannot  exist 
without  that  diet  of  beef  and  beer 
which  renders  them  the  earthiest 
of  the  earthy.  Truly  a  remark- 
able sketch  of  a  great  people,  and 
■bowing  an  insight  into  their  cha- 
racteristics worthy  of  a  profound 
philosopher. 


But  still  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
allowance  to  be  made  for  the  fact, 
that  the  work  he  had  in  hand,  and 
which  may  have  been  very  dear  to 
him,  was  marred  by  distracting  in- 
fluences, which  he  was  wroth  at, 
and  resented,  perhaps,  without  due 
discrimination.  There  are  occupa- 
tions in  which  no  biped  likes  to  be 
disturbed,  and  hatching  is  one  of 
them.  Tread  with  ever  so  innocent 
intention  near  the  sacred  precincts 
where  the  maternal  fowl  broods 
on  the  nest,  and  be  she  Dorking 
or  Shanghae,  bantam  or  gallioa, 
she  will,  as  she  flaps  and  scram- 
bles from  the  nursery  behind  the 
orchard  fence,  proclaim  her  in- 
juries, and  denounce  vou  a?  a 
wrong-doer  to  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood. Mr.  Hawthorne,  who 
is,  as  we  suppose,  not  rapid  in 
elaborating  his  conceptions,  had, 
after  a  few  years'  residence  in  Eng- 
land, germinated  an  egg  which, 
could  be  have  sat  quietly  upon  it 
for  a  few  years  longer,  would 
doubtless  have  produced  a  charm- 
ing chick.  But  lo!  long  before  it 
could  see  the  li^ht,  a  great  turmoil 
arose  in  the  West,  and  footsteps 
and  voices  were  heard  around, 
moving  to  investigate  and  discuss 
the  matter,  and  growing  loud  and 
shrill,  and  even  angry;  till,  scared 
b^  the  increasing  clamour,  Natha- 
niel hurries  from  the  nest,  scream- 
ing to  the  heavens  a  protest  against 
the  vile  disturbers  of  the  incuba- 
tion, and  leaving  them  to  comfort 
themselves  as  best  they  may  with 
a  view  of  the  empty  shell  of  his 
addled  romance. 
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T  AB  A. 

When  a  young  genins  first  begins  iog  about,  and  employs  the  mlDuta 
to  weave  the  tale  or  frame  the  bat  effective  lamp  of  fiction,  not  to 
song  which  is  to  be  his  passport  to  throw  any  play  of  fairy  reflectioni 
fame,  the  chances  are  that,  with  a  npon  an  impenetrable  gloom,  bat 
natoral  instinct,  he  chooses  the  to  brighten  before  us  a  real  laod- 
personages  who  are  to  figure  in  it  scape  inhabited  by  persons  of  flesh 
from  a  country  or  a  class  of  which  and  blood,  without  indeed  a  thought 
he  knows  nothing,  and  where  im-  in  common  with  ourselves,  but  at 
possible  matters  may  be  transacted  least  with  emotions  and  passioos 
without  any  violence  to  his  own  intimately  resembling  those  which 
feelings  as  creator.  The  impulse  we  have  inherited  from  the  common 
is  natural  and  comprehensible,  and  mother.  Such  an  eflbrt  has  juat 
is  wiser  than  it  looks ;  for  perhaps  been  made  in  the  book  before  of. 
it  is  in  reality  safer  for  the  neophyte,  Captain  Meadows  Taylor  has  writ* 
not  much  acquainted  with  life  any-  ten  'Tara/  not  because  his  imagi- 
how,  to  throw  his  heart  into  the  nation  was  captivated  by  the  vagae 
romance  which  is  meet  to  be  en-  brightness  of  the  distance,  aod 
acted  in  &ome  soft-breathing  An-  the  picturesque  improbabilities  and 
dalusia  or  Sicilia,  or  amid  the  tropic  splendours  which,  so  far  off  as  we 
isles,  rather  tijao  to  curb  himself  are,  nobody  could  have  objected  to. 
within  bounds  of  fact  in  homely  His  inducement  has  been  a  totally 
England,  and  offer  his  arbitrary  ex-  different  one.  In  the  leisure  of  a 
position  of  the  wonderful  problems  laborious  life  he  has  gone  back  to 
of  common  life  to  people  whu  know  the  scenes  he  knows  best,  the  mao- 
sadly  better  than  he  does.  The  ner  of  existence  most  familiar  to 
practice,  however,  is  one  dis-  him.  To  his  experience,  it  is  the 
counteDanced  by  all  contemporarv  prosaic  figures  in  broadcloth  that 
authorities.  The  sphere  in  which  are  unfamiliar ;  and  where  reality 
he  himself  lives — the  existence  with  and  truth  are  most  apparent  to  him 
which  he  is  best  acquainted — is  the  is  among  the  dusky  crowds  of  a 
one  to  which  the  young  author  is  Hindoetanee  town,  the  temples, 
driven  back  by  everybody  qualified  and  mosques,  and  bazaars,  and 
to  advise  him.  The  chances  are,  Eastern  palaces,  which  recall  to  us 
indeed,  that  he  could  not  set  an-  only  some  chance  association  from 
other  Frospero  in  another  island  of  the  *  Arabian  Nights.'  Thus  he 
enchantment  if  he  tried ;  but  the  has  the  highest  claims  possible  upon 
canons  of  his  craft  in  the  mean-  the  attention  of  a  realistic  world, 
time  forbid  him  to  try.  He  must  The  Hindu  maiden,  widow,  and 
describe  what  he  has  seen  and  tell  priestess  is  no  myth  to  him,  but  a 
what  he  has  heard  ;  and  without  more  recognisable  individuality  than 
this  voucher  of  authenticity,  no-  the  Anglican  Sister  or  young  lady 
body  cares  to  hear  what  his  fancies  of  the  Low  Church.  Gentlemen 
are,  or  takes  much  interest  in  what  in  white  muslin  and  jewels  are 
he  has  to  say.  perfectly     matter-of-fact  existences 

It  is  fortunate,  however,  when  to  the  man  who  has  lived  among 
the  most  distant  and  the  least  them  ;  and  the  strange  picture  ri^es 
known  of  countries  finds  an  ex-  before  us  no  effort  of  fancy,  but  aa 
positor  who  does  not  seek  it  as  a  actual  representation  of  the  way  in 
vague  debatable  conntry  of  ro-  which  people  live  under  the  blaz- 
mnnce,  biu  knows  what  be  is  talk-  ing  Indian  sun.    The  perfect  com- 


*Tara:  a  Mali  rati  a  Tale.'  By  Oaplaiu  Meadows  Taylor,  M.R.I.A.,  Author  of 
«  Confessions  of  a  Thug,'  &c.    W.  Blackwood  &  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  Loudon. 
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poenre  of  the  story,  which  means 
what  it  sajB,  and  is  no  masqnerade 
•ketch  of  English  men  and  women 
in  Indian  dress,  will  at  once  strike 
the  reader.  Quite  aneonscious  of 
Ohristianity  or  European  prgadices 
tre  the  personages  of  the  tale.  The 
Mahrattos  appeal  to  their  goddess 
with  a  perfectly  unpolemical  fervonr 
—there  are  pious  people  and  there 
•re  profane  ones  there  as  every- 
where ;  but  it  is  clearly  Bhowani 
they  are  all  thinking  of  when  they 
think  of  religion  at  all;  and  the 
Kenlt  is  naturally  a  very  lively  and 
dear  rei>re8entation  of  the  state  of 
heathen  society,  with  all  its  draw- 
backs, and  with  all  the  human  al- 
leviations and  charities  by  means 
©f  which  the  universal  Father  makts 
Hfe  endurable  even  to  tho«e  who  are 
unaware  of  his  unity  and  grandeur. 
Everything  tliat  makes  us  more 
folly  aware  of  the  identity  of  the 
race,  and  of  the  strange  resemblances 
which  are  to  be  found  under  every 
external  diversity  and  contradiction, 
is  a  Ffcrvice  done  to  hnmanity  ;  and, 
as  such,  we  reckon  *  Tara '  worthy 
of  more  extended  remark  than 
might  be  due  to  its  mere  merit  as 
a  novi'l,  considerable  as  th?it  is. 

No  man  cnuld  be  better  qualified 
than  the  present  author  for  such  a 
work.  He  wtut  to  India  at  fifteen, 
and  seems  to  have  l>een  plunged  all 
at  once  into  responsibilities  which 
many  a  man  of  matnrer  ycHrs  would 
hesitate  to  undertake*.  That  strange, 
appart^ntly  accidental,  distribution 
of  the  labours  and  prizes  of  life, 
which  in  India  leads  one  man  to 
the  heights  of  military  glory,  and 
leaves  another  to  toil  through  the 
steady  routine  of  a  hard  life,  in 
work  only  glorious  because  loyal 
and  dutiful,  thru.«t  upon  Captain 
Taylor  the  yoke  of  administrative 
labour.  The  ofiioer  who,  at  eighteen, 
had  charge  of  the  revenue,  police, 
and  magisterial  duties  "  in  the  town 
of  Hyderabad,  and  throughout  a 
district  upwards  of  two  hundred 
miles  in  length,  and  from  forty  to 
eighty  in  breadth,"  had  become,  by 
tte  time  he  reached  manhood,  the 
sapreme   ruler   of  a  principality. 


which  he  pacified,  subdued,  improv- 
ed, and  enriched  during  a  reign  of 
fourteen  years.  Here  he  gained 
experience,  not  of  the  languid  An- 
glo-Indian life,  with  its  quaint  mix- 
tare  of  ?]nglish  and  Oriental  habits 
and  prejudices,  its  slang  and  its 
gossip  and  its  rivalries — with  which, 
let  us  be  thankful,  Captain  Taylor 
has  not  attempted  to  meddle,  hav- 
ing mercifully  laid  his  scene  in  an 
age  prior  to  the  introduction  of  the 
universal  Prankish  sway — but  of  the 
native  existence  natural  to  the  soil 
— the  life  of  the  swarming  thou- 
sands for  whom  he  had  to  provide 
all  the  higher  requirements  of  exist- 
ence, justice,  auttiority,  and  protec- 
tion. He  employed  himself  like  a 
wise  ruler  during  this  time  of  his 
sovereignty.  And  as  he  ruled  and 
reformed  the  lawless  tribes,  and 
succoured  the  peaceful  inhabitants, 
and  irrigated  the  land,  and  enriched 
the  state,  it  was  but  fair  that  the 
heathen  existence  over  which  ho 
presided  should  open  to  him  many 
of  its  secrets,  and  should  ap[»ear  tf) 
him  no  such  hideous  mask  of  life 
as  at  this  distance  it  seems  to  us. 
When  his  service  was  completed 
there,  the  dutiful  English  officer 
withdrew  from  his  princely  autho- 
rity, as  English  officers  are  in  the 
habit  of  doing,  and  filled  other 
poets  as  was  necessary,  holding, 
during  the  time  of  the  Mutiny,  a 
whole  province  in  subordination, 
without  the  aid  of  any  troops,  either 
English  or  native.  When,  worn 
out  with  work,  and  enfeebled  in 
health,  he  came  home  to  rest,  after 
a  service  of  nearly  thirty  years,  it 
seems  to  have  become  the  amusement 
of  his  leisure — an  amusement  which, 
in  the  intervals  of  his  toils,  he  had 
turned  to  before  with  success  —  to 
weave  his  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence into  such  a  shape  as  would 
enable  him  to  convey  it  to  his  own 
countrymen.  Of  this  natural  de- 
sire, *Tara'  is  the  fruit,  and  we 
have  said  enough  to  prove  that  few 
men  can  be  better  qualified  to 
elucidate  and  expound  the  strange 
life  which,  destitute  of  all  that 
seems  to  us  to  make  life  holy  and 
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dear,  has  still  the  natural  affections,  generation  to  generation,  and  from 
loves,  and  Borrows  which  make  the  father  to  son. 
whole  world  kin,  and  bears,   like     There  was  a  time  when  light  li- 
most  other  things,  a  totally  differ-  teratnre  abounded  in  Eastern  tales, 
ent  aspect  according,  as  it  is  con-  The     Annuals,    those  antiquated 
templated   from    within    or    from  fairies,   include   many   a   story  of 
without,   nitherto  all  our  pictures  India  and  of  Persia,  and  of  other 
have  been  of  the  latter  character,  equally  inarticulate  regions  among 
From  the  outside  we  have  looked  their  forgotten  treasures.   There  wai 
at  temple  and  mosque  and  bazaar  tliis  advantage  in  such  a  choice  of 
and  palace,  and  found  them  repul-  scene,  that  few  people  were  qualified 
sive  enough.    Soldiers,  who   were  to  take  exception  to  your  accuracy, 
contemptuous    of    the    race,    and  chronological  or  otherwise,  and  that 
priests,  who  looked  not  only  with  yon  were  pretfy  nearly  as  safe  from 
Christian   repugnance   but    profes-  criticism  in  respect  to  manners  ai 
sional   horror   at   its    complicated  if  Utopia  had  been  your  chosea 
idolatries,  have  been  our  chief  in-  locality,   or   fairyland.     Bat  from 
formants   on    the    subject.     Now  *  Lalla  Bookh '  to   the  seoond-rats 
here,  is  a  different  aspect  of  the  pic-  oonfectionaries  of  the   '  Keepsake,' 
ture.    It  is  from  within,  from  the  any  peep  of  humanity  that  glim- 
centre  of  the  quaint  domestic  circle,  mered   through   the   costume  wii 
from  the  altar  of  the  deity,  from  palpably  as  European  and  civiliied 
the  familiar  life  of  what  would  be  and  commonplace,  as   the  mise  ea 
devout  households  and  pious   wor-  seine  was  elaborately  Oriental  In 
shippers,  could  they,  by  any  stretch-  these    pre-Raphaelite    times,  hew- 
ing  of  the   world,    be   concluded  ever,  masquerade   is  onpermissibte. 
Christians,  that  we  are  called  upon  It  is  harder  work  now  to  write  a 
to  look  ;   and  the  effect  is  very  historical  novel  than  it  used  to  be 
diflferent  from  the  other — a  novelty  in  the  days  of  Sir  Walter,  when  it 
in  literature— a  new  light  upon  the  cost  the  romancer   no  scruple  of 
confused  far-distant  landscape  with  conscience  to  put  a  new  saint  ioto 
which  so  many  of  us  have  personal  the  calendar  for  the  sake  of  a  handy 
relations  one  way  or  other.   Though  oath  that  would  rhyme ;  and  when 
there  are  various  faults  of  construe-  the  great  novelist  could  venture  to 
tiou  in  the  novel,  and  its  historical  transport   us  bodily  into  the  pre- 
character,  and  the  little  expositions  vious  centuries,  upon  his  own  abeo- 
which  have  to  be  brought  in  here  lute  authority,  without  citing  witp 
and    there  to   explain  the  action  nesses,  or  stopping  fn  the  tide  of 
like  an  old-fashioned  chorus,  are  a  narrative  to  prove  minutely  that  be 
decided  disadvantage;  yet  the  story  could  not  be  wrong.    The  pre>Ba- 
is   sufficiently    well-conceived    and  phaelites  have  done  less  good  in 
put    together    to    be    interesting  this  branch  of  art  than  in  that  to 
merely  as  a  story — which,  consider-  which  they  have  given  their  more 
iog  the  distance  of  the  scene  and  special  attention;   for  the  clearest 
the  character  of  the  material,  is  no  conviction,  that  you  ought  to  m« 
small  tribute  to  Captain   Taylor's  distinctly  what   a   certain   set  of 
powers.   But  the  book  has  a  value  accurately-depicted     persons  were 
apart  from  its  mere  interest  as  a  doin^  in  a  certain  closely-described 
novel  —  as  expounding  the  life  and  locality  four  or  five  hundred  yeais 
thoughts  and  manners  of  an  nnal-  ago,  by  no  means  takes  the  plsoe 
tering  country,  where  fashion  and  of  actual  sight  and  presence,  so^ 
rogress  are  still  comparatively  un-  as  Scott,  with  his  archaio  bluoden^ 
nown,  and  where  men  are  content  bad  a   gift  of  procnring   to  bii 
to  live  and  die  like  their  fathers,  readers;  but,  at  all  events,  it  is  no 
faithful  to  a  little  round  of  plots  longer  practicable  to  pretend  thit 
and    revolutions    and    treacheries,  people  who  talk  the  sentiments  of 
and  handing  down   their   political  the  nineteenth  century  lived  in  tlH 
vices  as  they  do  their  costames,  from  sixteenth,  or  that  the  notiona  pn- 
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▼alent  iD  Rotten  Row  wonld  do 
doty  eqaally  well  for  the  exquisites 
of  ilydtrabad  or  Tooljapoor.  This 
it  a  danger  of  which  the  present 
author  has  steered  compieUrly  clear. 
LoDf?  costom  and  habit  has  done 
for  him  what  even  genius  does  not 
always  do ;  he  has  evidently  left 
himself  behind  when  he  entered 
the  house  of  the  Ilioda  priest  and 
the  harem  of  the  MuBsulman  noble. 
He  does  not  feel  it  necessary  to  did- 
Approve  of  either,  or  to  give  any 
demonstration  of  the  superiority  of 
Chridtian  institutions.  As  he  leads 
the  way  through  that  dusky  world, 
the  only  controversy  of  religion  of 
which  we  are  aware  is  that  be- 
tween Bbowani  and  Mahomet  — 
the  idol  and  the  Prophet ;  and 
the  Mahratta  worshippers  are  pious 
ADd  ret«pectable  people  to  Captain 
Taylor^s  knowledge  ;  and  he  be- 
Ueves  in  their  belief,  and  does 
not  call  them  heathens.  In  short, 
he  has  clearly  preferred  to  consider 
tbem  from  their  own  point  of  view 
rather  than  with  the  half  contemp- 
toons,  half- pathetic  contemplation 
which  is  natural  to  the  ordinary 
English  spectator ;  and  is  not 
■hocked  by  any  graven  image,  how- 
ever dreadful,  nor  disposed  to  enter 
into  any  arKoment  on  the  solject. 
Let  the  gods  be  false  or  true,  all 
that  he  has  to  do  with  is  the  fact 
of  their  existence  (in  wood  or  stone, 
or  whatever  the  material  may  be), 
Aod  of  their  worship,  which  are 
tangible  facts  not  to  be  disputed.* 
The  absence  of  the  Christian  com- 
mentator and  critic  is  a  wonderful 
Advantage  to  the  completeness  of 
the  picture;  but  it  is  a  self-abnega- 
tion of  which  very  few  writers  are 
capable.  And  here,  again,  his  famil- 
iarity with  the  life  he  describes 
must  have  done  excellent  service  to 
the  impartial  aothor;  for  it  is  not 
from  the  enlightened  and  superior 
observer  who  is  above  his  ^subject 
that  we  receive  the  most  striKing  im- 
prestsion  of  the  various  imperfect  de- 
Telopments  of  human  life.  Violent 
foreshortening  does  not  answer  in 
■neb  cat)ee,  and  even  a  too  skilful 
one  of  perspective  is  objectionable. 
We  can  all  remember  the  fancy  de- 
■orlptiooi  ooee/amiliar  to  oar  tehool* 
bouu^  which  were  loppoied  to  be 


given  by  angelic  or  other  highly- 
gifted  travellers  of  the  circumstances 
of  our  own  existence.  If  the  angel 
was  a  humorous  seraph,  he  threw  a 
grotesque  air  about  his  narrative, 
which  greatly  tickled  his  juvenile 
auditory ;  but  there  is  a  certain  de- 
gree of  truth  in  those  effusions  of 
fancy.  The  spectator  on  the  heights 
sees  little  more  than  a  picturesque 
and  fantastical  panorama,  shadows 
often  enough  lying  obstinately^  on 
the  points  that  are  most  desirable 
to  see,  and  the  harsher  features  of 
the  landscape  thrusting  forth  in  the. 
foreground  in  the  sunshine.  It  is 
only  as  the  historian  approaches 
the  natnral  level,  and  comes  to  con- 
front the  personages  of  his  story  on 
their  own  standing-ground,  that  the 
confusion  clears;  and  tlie  picture, 
which  would  be  very  inefTective  if 
it  were  intended  as  a  sketch  of 
Indian  society ,  its  manners  and 
customs,  becomes  immediately  in- 
teresting and  natural  when  it  turns 
into  a  tale  and  illustration  of  the 
catholic  universal  man. 

The  story  of '  Tara '  has,  as  we  have 
said,  many  blunders  in  construction 
—  for  a  bustling  secondary  plot  of 
intrigue  and  treachery  confuses 
the  thread  of  individual  narrative, 
which  is  the  charm  of  the  book. 
Tara  herself  is  introduced,  in  the 
minutest  detail,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  first  volume,  and  then  van- 
ishes, to  re-appear  late  in  the  second, 
when  a  succession  of  busy  scenes 
have  almost  driven  her  from  our 
recollection.  It  is  she,  however,  in 
whom  the  chief  interest  centres. 
She  is  the  only  child  of  a  priest- 
beautiful  exceedingly,  and  educated 
much  beyond  the  usual  level  of 
Indian  women ;  but  she  occupies 
a  painful  position,  even  in  her 
father's  house;  for  the  beautiful 
Bramhun  girl  is  at  sixteen  a  vir- 
gin-widow, and  consequently  sub- 
ject to  degradation  by  the  rules 
of  her  religion  and  race.  This 
cloud  hangs  heavily  over  the  house- 
hold, where  the  parents  cannot 
make  up  their  minds  to  sacritice 
their  child. 

'*  It  was  unusual  then,  that  Bramhun 
giila  were  taught  to  read  tnl  ^rniUb — 
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anco  with'the  rules  of  the  sect  and  the 
cnstomfl  of  the  country,  Tara,  had  her 
husband  Hved,  would  ere  now  have 
joiucd  liitn,  and  become  mistress  of  his 
household — a  sufficient  disliuction  for  a 
Bramliun  girl;  but  before  that  event, 
the  applittation  of  the  child  to  such 
nidi  mental  teaching  as  her  father  had 
given  her  was  so  remarkable,  that  in 
process  of  years  the  conventional  rules 
of  the  cjiPtc  had  been  set  aside,  and  it 
was  a  loving  and  grateful  task  to  the 
fath«T  to  lead  his  widowed  daughter 
through  the  difficult  mazes  of  Sanscrit 
lore,  and  find  in  hers  an  intellect  and 
•comprehension  little  short  of  his  own. 
Many  of  his  friends  shrugged  their 
shoulders  at  this  strange  innovation  of 
ordinary  custom,  and  argued  astutely, 
that  it  was  a  dangerous  thing  to  fill  a 
girl^s  mind  with  learning.  Others,  his 
enemies,  were  loud  in  their  condemna- 
tion of  the  precedent  it  would  afford  to 
many,  and  the  bad  uses  it  could  be  put 
to;  and  in  di.sputes  upon  the  subject, 
texts  wero  hurled  at  the  Shastreo  by 
angry  parties,  to  be  answered,  however, 
by  appeals  to  ancient  times,  as  illus- 
trated in  iioly  books,  when  women  were 
deep  scholars  and  emulated  the  men; 
and  so  Tiira's  desultory  education  went 
on.  '  After  all,  what  does  it  matter  ?' 
said  her  father  very  frequently,  if  hard 
pressed  by  caste  clamour;  'she  does  not 
belong  to  the  world  now :  God  has  seen 
it  good  to  cut  oft'  her  hopes :  she  has 
devoted  herself  to  a  religious  life,  and  I 
am  teaching  her  and  preparing  her  for 
if.'  13ut  this  did  not  satisfy  the  adverse 
Fundi- s,  still  less  the  fact  that  Tara 
as  3-et  wore  ordinary  clothes,  and  her 
head  had  not  been  shaved.  The  de- 
gradation of  Bramhun  widowhood  had 
not  been  put  on  her ;  and  she  was 
too  beauiilul  to  escape  notice,  or  the 
envious  eonimeuts  of  others,  both  male 
and  ti-malo.  The  rites  of  widowhood 
muht  be  performed  some  time  or  other. 
Her  lUthf  r  and  mother  both  knew  that ; 
they  would  have  to  take  her  to  Pun- 
derpoor,  or  to  Benares,  or  to  Nassuk, 
or  other  holy  city,  and  after  ccremo- 
niids  of  purification,  all  that  beautiful 
hair  imi'^t  be  cut  off  and  burned,  the 
pretty  chaste  bodice  discarded,  and  slie 
nmst  be  wrapped,  ever  after,  in  a  coarse 
white  cotton  —  or  pilk — or  woollen — 
sheet  and  all  other  dresses  of  every  kind 
or  colour  be  unknown  to  her. 

"  Ah !  it  seemed  cruel  to  disfigure 
Dial  s\s'  ct  face  which  they  had  looked 
upon  since  she  was  a  diild,  and  had 
watched  in  all  its  g^wing  beauty  I  Any 
other  less  pure,  lew  powerioV  pawnXa, 
would  Jong  ago  have  been  obW^d  Vi 


comply  with  those  cruel  customs;  and 
were  they  not  performed  every  day  at 
the  templa  itself?  *  Why  should  the 
rite  be  delayed?'  said  many;  *  the  girl 
is  too  handsome;  she  will  be  a  scandal 
to  the  caste.  The  excuses  of  going  to 
Benares,  or  to  Nassuk,  are  more  devices 
to  gain  time,  and  sinful.'  *  The  matter 
must  bo  noticed  to  the  Shastree  himselC 
and  ho  must  be  publicly  urged  and 
warned  to  removo  tlio  ecandal  from  his 
house  and  from  the  sect,  which  had  been 
growing  worse,  day  by  day,  for  the  last 
three  years.' 

"  Yes,  it  was  true — quite  true.  Tara 
herself  knew  it  to  bo  true,  and  often 
urged  it.  "What  had  she  before  her  but 
a  dreary  widowhood?  Why  should  she 
yet  bo  as  one  who  ostensibly  liveil  in  the 
world,  and  yet  did  not  belong  to  it  ?  For 
whom  was  she  to  dress  herself  and  to 
braid  her  hair  every  day  ?  She  did  not 
remember  her  husband  so  91a  to  regret 
his  memory.  .  .  .  Now  she  felt  that, 
had  he  lived,  she  might  have  loved  him, 
and  the  reproach  of  widowhood  would 
not  have  be  longed  to  her.  ...  *  Why 
did  he  go  from  mo  T  she  would  cry  to 
herself,  often  with  low  moaning;  *why 
leave  me  a](me?  Why  did  they  not 
make  me  Sutee  with  him  ?  Could  I  not 
even  now  be  burned,  and  go  to  hun  f 
.  .  .  Her  father  and  mother  observed 
when  gloomy  thoughts  besot  her,  and 
when  she  became  excitable  and  nen-ocs 
in  her  manner,  and  tliey  did  their  best  to 
cheer  them  away.  *  iSho  might  yet  be 
hai)py  in  doing  charitable  acts,'  th^y 
said,  •  in  reading  holy  books,  in  medita- 
tion, in  pilgrimages;  and  they  would  go 
with  her  to  Benares  and  live  there,' 
*  Why  not,'  the  Shastreo  would  say : 
^why  not,  daughter?  Wo  have  but 
thee,  and  thou  hast  only  us ;  it  will  be 
good  to  live  and  dib  in  the  holy  city.'  .  . 
But  her  parents  did  not  go,  and  the  rites 
were  deferred  indefinitely." 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the 
young  Hindu  widow.  Perhaps  it 
is  a  pity  that  there  are  do  sur.b  wise 
regulations  for  the  winDOwing  of 
the  female  population  in  coaotries 
which  ^11  themaelvea  more  civilised. 
The  SAee  has  been  put  down  by 
vulgar  prejudice,  but  on  the  whole 
it  must  have  been  a  wise  instita- 
tion :  and  thoogh  there  are  diffi- 
calties  in  the  way  of  its  introdactioa 
into  England,  florae  arranjfemeDt  of 
the  sort  would  oertaioly  tell  adfan* 
tageoasly  upon  that  ooeTOi  balanos 

\XvttHiobaI?Qi  of  hnmaoHiy  which 
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e«l  commeDt.  A  grand  incremation 
ODce  in  the  five  years  or  bo,  mi^ht 
ibrestall  a  good  deal  of  talk  in  a  Social 
Science  Section, "and  unquestionably 
woald  draw  crowds,  and  provide  an 
opportunity  for  excursion  trains  from 
all  parts  of  the  country.  Civilisation 
difiowos  such  summary  and  savaiie  ex- 
pedients for  getting  rid  of  the  soper- 
fliQons  members  of  society;  but  it  would 
be  hard  to  say  which  was  more  cruel 
— the  sadden  destruction  which  makes 
an  end  in  a  moment,  or  the  more 
tedious  fate  which  nature  herself  or- 
dains for  those  whom  eociety  has  done 
with,  and  whose  occupation  is  over. 
Tara,  however,  was  but  sixteen,  and 
beautiful  as  the  day.  Iler  marriage 
was  a  mere  bond  of  words  and  engage- 
ments unfulfilled — no  wonder  the  lather 
and  mother  grieved  over  her.  An- 
other trouble  besides  quaintly  alllioted 
the  Bramhon  household — they  had  no 
son ;  and  the  heart  of  the  respectable 
hoose-mother  was  bent  upon  providing 
her  husband  with  another  wife  who 
Blight  supply  this  deficiency.  The 
Shastree  himself,  who  was  a  sensible 
man,  objected  to  the  arrangement ;  but 
the  women  had  set  their  hearts  upon 
it.  Between  the8e  two  dirticulti(»s  the 
fomily  found  enough  to  balance  effectu- 
ally the  external  comfort  they  pos- 
sessed ,and  carried  heavy  hearts  throngh 
all  the  labours  and  obdervances  of  life. 
Here  is  a  description  of  their  house : — 

"Enter  the  Shastrco's  liouso  at  any 
time,  and  you  were  at  oloc  niruck  with 
its  great  ueatnesa.  The  ll«xjr  was  uhvays 
plastered  with  liquid  clay  by  the  wonion- 
aervauts,  when  ho  was  abacnt  at  the 
teiD[>lo  fur  niornmg  worthip,  and  retain- 
ed a  cool  frcshni.'Srt  while  it  dried,  and, 
indeed,  duriDg  the  day.  It  was  geiicrall y 
decorated  by  pretty  ilesigns  in  red  and 
while  chalk  powder  dropped  between  the 
finger  and  thumb,  in  the  exccutiou  of 
which  both  mother  and  daughter  were 
Tcry  expert  and  acconiplitihed.  The 
Shastree's  seat^  which  was,  iu  fact,  a 
■mall  raised  dais  at  one  side  uf  tne  large 
room,  was  usually  decked  with  llowtra, 
while,  upon  the  iloor  before  it,  the  great- 
eat  artistic  Bkill  was  expended  iu  orna- 
ment by  Tara  and  her  mother.  Above 
it  were  pictures  of  favourite  divmilies, 
painted  iu  distemper  colour.  ...  all 
■nnoonded  by  wreatlis  of  flowers  ioter- 
woren  with  delicate  border  patterns, 
which  had  been  partly  executed  by  the 
SbMBtree  blnuelf,  and  partly  by  Tarai 


who  fuUowod  his  tastes  and  accomplish- 
ments after  a  pretty  laahion.  Tlius  de* 
corated,  the  dais  had  a  cheerful  tllVct 
in  th(>  room :  and  ehi^ice  and  intimate 
friendd  only  were  udmitteil  to  the  privi- 
lege of  silting  iii»on  it.  ...  There  was 
no  dee<»rati(m  al-out  the  hou:<e,  exeept, 
as  wo  have  alrondy  njenti.  ii«  <l,  holder 
I)att<'rnr»  and  quaintly-designed  birds  uud 
llowers  uj.Mjn  the  walls.  Kurniture  such 
as  we  need  wns  unknown.  .V  s:mu11 
cott-ni  or  wonlleu  earpet  laid  down  lu  re 
and  there,  with  a  h(avy  cotton  pillow 
covered  with  white  calico,  8iilVu(d  r>r 
sitting  or  reclining;  and  im  thu  gcxMess 
Bhowani,  hi  her  incarnation  at  Toolj.i- 
poor,  <hjes  not  chooso,  as  is  believed, 
tliat  any  one  in  the  town  should  he  upon 
a  bed  except  hcwolf,  a  Obtlon  niat»ress 
on  the  tioor,  or  a  cool  mat,  sullietd  for 
sleeping." 

Trouble  has  come  to  a  crisis  in  this 
house  as  the  story  opens.  The  Slia<- 
tree  feels  that  Tara  cannot  be  saved 
much  longer  from  the  degradation  of 
her  fate.  But  a  ray  of  hope  has  broken 
upon  liim  in  consequence  of  a  dream 
in  which  his  daughter  has  rhu  the 
goddess,  the  '*  Holy  Mother,'*  and  re- 
ceived a  promise  of  protection.  Ex- 
cited by  this  hope,  he  has  gone  to  the 
temple,  and  also  in  a  bUU  of  excite- 
ment, Tara  and  her  mother  h  ive  fol- 
lowed him.  They  enter  as  the  wor- 
ship is  going  on— 

"The  procession  of  Bramhuns  and 
priests  was  turning  the  cornt-r  of  the 
tenq)le,  when  Tara  and  h«r  mother 
mot  it  in  the  full  swell  of  the  mnsic. 
Usually  they  fill  iu  behind,  reveren- 
tially and  calmly,  and  ft>llowed  it  as"  it 
passcil  round.  Now,  however,  the  S'las- 
treo  and  hid  conifianions  were  ani:»Ked 
to  see  Tara  separate  lierself  from  her  mo- 
ther, and  put  hcr.-elf  at  the  head  tho 
party,  tnss  her  arms  into  the  air,  and 
join  in  the  hynm  they  were  singing — 
leading  them  on  more  rapidly  than  they 
had  moved  l)efore.  The  Sha>tree  marked 
that  she  had  bathed,  and  that  her  wot 
garments  drij)ped  as  alio  went  along. 
'She  is  pure,'  ho  thought;  'she  has 
prepared  herseli;  and  if  ttie  goddess  will 
take  her,  it  i^  her  will.  There  i-  some- 
thing in  this  that  cannot  bo  stayed.' 

"The  other  Brmnhuns  stopped,  etill 
chanting,  and  looked  to  Vyos  Shastreo 
with  wonder  for  some  explanation,  wliich 
was  as  quickly  given.  'Tho  goddw 
spoke  to  her  last  night,  and  will  notba 
repelled,'  he  aeod.  ^  Qro  on,  ^  itfKMj 
her;  let  her  do  as«\^  WtNa.^  1 

"Kg  one  danA  tXo^  ^i^^  N 
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Tara.  The  height  of  excitement,  or,  as 
they  thought,  inspiration,  was  in  her 
eye,  and  that  sweet  face  was  lifted  up 
with  a  holy  rapture.  She  seemed  to  fly 
rather  than  to  walk,  so  completely  had 
her  feelings  cariied  her  forward;  and  as 
she  moved  she  looked  behind  to  those 
following,  still  chauting  with  them,  her 
arms  waved  about  her  head,  and  beckon- 
ing them  onwards.  They  could  not  re- 
sist the  influence.  So  they  passed  on, 
round  and  round  the  temple,  still  sing- 
ing. Other  morning  worshippers,  at- 
tracted by  the  strange  sight,  joined 
them,  or  stood  by  wondering  tUl  the 
hymn  was  finished.  Then  Tara,  notic- 
ing no  one,  entered  the  porch  of  the 
temple  rapidly,  and,  advancing  alone, 
knelt  down  baToro  the  doer  of  the  inner 
shrine  in  front  of  the  image,  and  they 
watched  hef  silently. 

"  What  did  she  see  to  cause  that  ear- 
nest look  ?  The  imago  was  familiar  to 
all.  The  light  of  the  lamps  within  shone 
out  strongly  on  the  kneeling  figure, 
shrouded  in  its  wet,  clinging  drapery, 
but  hardly  illuminated  the  gloomy  space 
in  the  deep  outer  vestibule,  arnund  which 
the  spectators  arranged  themselves  re- 
verentially. The  ruby  eyes  of  the  Grod- 
dess  glittered  with  a  weird  brilliance 
from  among  the  cloud  of  incense  breath- 
ing before  her ;  and  the  fragrant  smoke, 
issuing  from  the  door,  wreathed  itself 
about  her  Ibrm  and  ascended  to  the  roof, 
and  hung  about  the  pillars  of  tbe  room. 
Those  looking  on  almost  expected  the 
image  would  move,  or  speak,  in  greeting 
or  in  reprehension  of  the  young  votary, 
and  the  silence  was  becoming  almost 
oppressive  when  the  girl's  lips  moved : 

*  Mother,'  she  cried,  in  her  low  mubical 
voice ;  *  Mother  I  0  holy  Mother  I  Tara 
is  hero  before  thee.  What  wouldst 
thou  of  her?  And  she  leant  forward, 
swinging  her  body  to  and  fro  restlessly, 
and  stretching  forth  her  hands.  *  Mo- 
ther, tiike  me  or  leave  me,  but  do  not 
cast  me  away  ?'.... 

** '  She  is  possessed,  brother,'  said  an- 
other priest  to  her  father;  *  what  hath 
come  to  her  ?   When  did  this  happen  ?' 

*  Peace,'  said  the  father  in  a  hoarse 
whisper ;  '  disturb  her  not :  let  ^  hat  will 
happen,  even  should  she  die.  She  is  in 
hands  more  powerful  than  ours,  and  we 
are  helpless.  0,  Tara,  my  child  I  my 
chUdr  ' 

*  Mother,  dost  thou  hear  ?  I  will  do 
thy  bidding,*  again  murmured  the  girl 

•  Come^  come  I   as  thou  didst  in  my 


dream.   So  come  to  Tara !    Ah,  yes,  she 
comes  to  me !    Yes,  holy  mother,  I  am 
with  thee;'  and,  stretching  forth  her 
arms,  she  sank  down  on  her  fiice  shud- 
dering. .  .  .  ^  Let  us  chant  tlie  hymn  to 
the  praiso  of  Doorga/  said  the  old 
Pundit  who  had  before  spoken ;  'bro- 
thers, this  is  no  ordinary  occurrence. 
Many  come  and  feign  the  divine  idflati^ 
but  there  has  been  nothing  so  strange 
as  this  in  my  memory;'  and,  striking  t 
few  chords  on  the  vina  he  held  in  hii 
hand,  the  hymn — a  strange  wild  cadence 
— was  begun.    The  sound  filled  the 
vaulted  chamber,  and  was  taken  up  by 
those  outride  who  crowded  the  entrance. 
Still  she  moved  not,  but  lay  tranquilly; 
the  full  chorus  of  the  men's  voices  aod 
the  clashing  of  the  cymbals  were  not  ap- 
parently heeded  by  her.  As  it  died  ainy, 
there  was  a  iiiint  movement  of  tbe  arms, 
and  gradually  she  raif>ed  herself  to  her 
knees,  tossed  back  the  hair  from  her  neck 
and  face,  and  looked  around  her  wildly 
for  a  moment . .  .  Tara  turned  to  ha 
father  with  an  imploring  look  for  silence, 
and  again,  but  now  calmly,  prostrated 
herself  before  the  image,  while  the  briU 
liant  ruby  eyes  seemed,  to  those  who 
beheld  them,  to  glow  still  more  brightly 
through  the  smoke  of  the  incense. 
'  Holy  mother  of  the  gods  I'  bhe  said,  in 
alow  voice  of  prayer,  *  I  am  thy  sltTe. 
I  fear  thee  no  knger.    Blessed  mother, 
1  will  love  thee,  who  art  kind  to  Tan. 
Here  will  I  live  and  die  with  thee  ac- 
cording to  thy  word."   Then  she  aroae 
and  continued  to  him  :   'Come,  father, 
behold  I  am  calm  now.' 

"  'She  is  accepted,  brethren,'  said  tbe 
old  priest,  turning  to  the  others;  'let 
us  do  her  honour.  With  no  li&  for  the 
world,  let  her  widowhood  remain  in  the 
mother's  keeping ;  she  has  chosen  her, 
let  no  man  gainsay  it' " 

It  is  by  this  expedient  that  Tara  cb- 
capes  the  rites  of  widowhood,  tbe  sba?- 
en  head,  and  disfiguring  robes,  and 
manifest  separation  from  all  the  bopei 
of  life.  She  is  now  a  priestess  of  the 
Goddess,  the  Holy  Mother  of  Hinds 
piety,  and  after  being  carried  in  a  tri- 
nmph4  procession  to  her  hoose,  with 
every  demonatration  of  honour  and  joy, 
enters  upon  her  new  office  in  Becurit?, 
and  to  the  admiration  of  all  who  behoU 
her.  It  is  unnecessary,  however,  to  say 
to  practised  novel-readers,  that  this  if 
bnt  the  beginning  of  Tara'a  troables, 
andthatwearenotoanelvQi  deceived 
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bj  aoy  hope  that  her  comfort  is  hence- 
forth assured.   Eiren  in  her  progress 
homeward,  the  evil  eye  falls  upon 
the  dedicated  girl.   A  Bramhnn,  a 
Pondit,  one  of  the  privileged,  race, 
walks  beside  her  litter,  and  is  fas- 
eioated  by  her  beauty — and  hence- 
forward she  becomes  the  object  of  a 
oODspiracy  between  Moro  Trimmul, 
the  lawless  lover»  and  a  degraded 
priestess  or  Moorlee,  belonging  to 
the  same  temple,  who  would  fain  see 
the  young  samt  brought  as  low  as 
herself,  through  which  we  cannot 
follow  the  course  of  the  story.  In 
order  to  bring  about  an  abduction 
ftod  a  rescue,  it  is  necessary  to  em- 
ploy  the   extended   machinery  of 
■tate  intrigue  and  national  move- 
ment, and  it  is  only  after  a  long 
interval  that  we  come  back  through 
the  busy  and  exciting  picture  of  an 
Eastern  city,  in  a  romantic  tumult 
and  grand  crisis  of  national  being, 
to  find  Tara  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
noble  young  Mussulman,  whose  des- 
tiny it  is  to  save  her  from  the  hands 
of  her  pursuer,  and  to  offer  her  a  pur- 
er love.   When  she  is  transferred  to 
the  care  of  his  mother  and  sister, 
the  scene  changes  to  a  Mahomedan 
interior,  homely  and  characterLitic, 
where  the  lady  of  the  house  prides 
herself  on   cooking  her  husband's 
kabobs,  in  the  intervals  of  her  as- 
trological studies,  and  where,  per- 
baps,  the  ready  and  cordial  kind- 
ness shown  to  the  Bramhun  captive 
is  the  least  probable  point  in  the 
picture.    Here   Tara   remains  fpr 
lome  time,  recovering  from  her  sor- 
row for  the  supposed  death  of  her 
|>arents,  and  being  gradually  charm- 
ed into  new  life  and  new  hopes. 
The  love  of  Fazil  Khan,  and  the 
tenderness  of  his  family,  begin  at 
last  to  move  her  from  her  allegiance 
to  the  red  eyad  goddess  of  her  ori- 
ginal &ith ;  and  it  is  just  at  this 
moment,  when  all  things  are  going 
Cairly — the  course  of  true  love  run- 
ning smooth,  and  matters  apparent* 
ly  approaching   a  happy  termina- 
tion—  that  the  baffled  enemy  once 
more  reappears  on  the  scene,  and 
snatches  the  wavering  priestess  from 
her  new  friends.   But  the  villain  is 
an  incapable  villahi  in  this  as  in 
most  other  books.    He  fails  in  a 
miraonloos  w»f  of  doing  way  iiarm 


in  his  own  person,  and  the  second 
abduction  ends  in  her  rescue  by  a 
respectable  Bramhnn,  one  of  her 
own  race.  Here,  however,  the  old 
controversy  is  re-opened  about  her 
widowhood,  and  the  crisis  of  her 
fate  comes  on,  and  at  this  point 
occur  the  most  remarkable  scenes 
in  the  book.  Here  is  a  sketch  of 
the  Hindu  matron,  who  claims  to  be 
"  a  widow  ind^  " : — 


It  was  a  house  something  like  their 
own  at  Tooljapoor.   There  was  the  mas- 
ter's seat,  with  its  flowers  and  holy  text 
painted  on  it:  the  verandah  open  to  the 
court :  the  thick  curtains  between  the  pil- 
lars let  down  to  exclude  the  night  air, 
which  was  chill.  The  room  was  neat  and 
scrupulously  clean.  She  was  once  moro  la 
a  Bramhuu's  house.  Before  Tara  sat  two 
women,  both  elderly.   One  a  stout  and 
matronly  figure,  with  a  grave  but  kind 
countenance,  and  grey  hair  neatly  braided 
with  heavy  gold  rings  round  her  neck, 
wrists,  and  ankles,  plainly  but  richly 
dressed,  indicating  rank  and  wealth ;  the 
other  evidently  a  widow,  clad  in  coarse 
white  serge,  her  head  clean  shaved,  and 
her  wrists,  ankles,  and  neck  without  any 
ornaments.   She  had  strong  coarse  fea- 
tures, much  wrinkled;  small  piercing 
eyes,  deep  set  in  her  head;  and  her  skin 
was  fiaccid  and  shrivelled.   She  was  tlie 
elder  sUter  of  the  Envoy,  and  lived  with 
him  a  life  of  austere  penance  and  priva- 
tion, and,  as  a  Hindu  widow,  was  a  pat- 
tern of  scrupulous  aDtention  to  the  riilea 
of  her  faith.   Neither  rose  to  meet  her. 
Tara  advanced  and  touched  their  feet, 
in  token  of  reverential  submission  and 
salutation.   By  the  lady  whose  evident 
rank  had  attracted  Tara  first,  the  action 
was  received  at  least  without  repugnance, 
and  perhaps  with  interest,  but  by  the 
other  witii  marked  aversion.    She  drew 
back  her  foot  as  though  to  prevent  pol- 
lution, and  shrank  aside  evidently  to 
avoid  contact. 

"  'Thou  art  welcome,  daughter  of 
Yyas  Shostree,'  said  the  one;  *  peace  be 
with  thee  1' 

'  And  that  gilded  thmg  is  called  a 
widow  and  a  lioorloe,'  cried  the  other, 
with  a  scornful  glance  at  Tara.  *0 
sister,  admit  her  not  I  Why  has  she  any 
hair?  Why  is  she  more  like  a  bride 
than  a  widow?— «  harlot,  rather  than  a 
virtuous  woman? ' 

I  am  a  widow  and  an  orphan,'  re- 
turned Tara  meekly,  amking  down,  and 
trembling  violently,  aa  tha  ai^tAxnnn^  >ite 
first  speiiceT*,  *\  tiw^  teja. 
^Ushononr,  \a^.  OV^Xya^^^lXAXfiftX 
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havo  no  one  on  oarth  to  protect  mo  now. 
They  uro  all  gone — oil — and  may  God 
help  me  1 ' 

Aud  Tara  told  her  little  story — how 
she  had  become  a  priestess  when  the  God- 
dess called  her;  what  t?he  knew  of  holy 
books;  how  she hiwi  been  carried  ofTfrom 
the  temple  by  Moro  Trinmml,  and  how  he 
had  x)ersecuied  her  beloro.  How  she  was 
taken  by  Fazil  Khan,  and  had  been  pav- 
ed by  him  from  the  king's  harem  at  Boe- 
jaiwor.  Finiilly,  how  they  had  treated  her 
with  honom*  and  rtsprct,  aud  were  tak- 
ing her  to  hor  only  rofu?:e  at  AVyo.  Ah,  it 
was  a  sad  story  now !  a  ^'liinpse  of  a  heav- 
en of  delight  now  shut  out  from  her  for 
erer.  She  Sivw  the  stony  eyes  of  the  grim 
old  widow  wandering  over  her,  from  her 
glossy  braided  hair,  and  the  garland  of 
jessamine  flowers  which  Zyiia  Imd  put 
into  it  just  before  they  left  the  camp,  to 
the  gold  ornaments  about  her  neck, which 
Zyna  would  have  her  wear ;  and,  above 
all.to  the  bhken  saree  and  the  gold  anklets 
which  Fazil  liked,  b(  cause  the  tiny  bells 
to  them  clashed  so  musically  as  she  walk- 
ed. Over  aud  over  again,  as  she  told  her 
Btorv,  and  was  belit-ved  by  the  Baba 
Sahib  and  his  wife,  did  his  sister  evince 
decided  unbelief  and  scorn.  But  at  the 
last  her  brother  rebuked  her. 

'*  •  I  rescued  her  myself  from  violence, 
he  said;  'and  what  she  tells  me  con- 
firms her  whole  story.  Peace.  Pudma  I 
one  so  helplccs  and  so  beauiilul  should 
have  thy  pity,  not  thy  scorn.' 

**  •  Let  her  have  her  head  shaved,  and 
be  S'jch  as  I  am  ;  let  her  live  with  me, 
and  bathe  in  cold  water  before  da%vn. 
Let  her  say  the  name  of  God  on  her 
beads  a  thousand  times  an  hour  during 
the  night;  let  her  do  menial  service,' 
cried  the  widow  rapidly ;  '  and  then  if 
she  ciin  do  these  things,  brother,  she  is 
a  Bramhun  widow  and  true ;  else  cast  her 
out  to  the  Mussulmans  with  whom  she 
has  lived.  Art  thou  ready  to  do  all  this, 
girl  ? '  she  continued,  stretching  out  her 
loi  g  skinny  arm,  which  was  naked  to 
the  shoulder,  and  showed  that  the  serge 
about  her  was  her  only  garment 

"  Tara's  spirit  sank  within  her.  Yes, 
snch  as  the  being  before  her  were  Hindu 
widows,  such  they  would  claim  her  to 
bo.  *  It  were  better  if  I  were  dead,'  she 
groaned — *  better  if  I  were  dead.' " 

Bat  worse  troables  are  still  id 
£tore  for  the  unfortunate.  The 
malice  of  the  widow  procures  that 
she  fihall  be  taken  to  the  temple 


to  see  whether  the  goddess  will  ac- 
knowledge her  votHry,  and  inter- 
pose to  save  her.  There  she  bean 
that  Ftizil  is  killed,  and  in  her  hop» 
lessoesB  is  baited  by  iDcredulooa 
questioners,  and  driven  frantic  by 
reproaches.  When  at  last  her  per* 
secutor  appears  to  make  one  last 
etlbrt  to  seize  her,  Taru^s  strength 
and  patience  are  exhausted ;  atul  it 
is  thus  that  the  Ilinda  girl  finds  a 
de!>perate  way  of  escape  from  her 
troubles  and  her  enemies.  The  sceoe 
is  io  the  temple,  in  the  presence  of 
a  crowd  of  Brambuos  and  spectators, 
and  before  the  Mahratta  Ranee,  who 
is  herself  a  prophetess. 

'  Mother,'  she  said  in  a  low  voice, 
turning  to  the  altar,  and  joiniLg  hor 
hands  in  supplication  before  the  insa?* 
—-'Mother,  it  I  am  thy  child,  tell  me 
what  to  SJiy  to  them ;  or,  if  thou  wilt, 
let  mo  be  another  sacrifice  to  thee,  ani 
it  will  be  woU.  Mother,  —  0  Tonlja 
Matal  dost  thou  hoar? — Tara  is  readj 
before  thee — rtjady  to  come  i' 

'*  Low  as  the  words  were  spoken,  tbej 
were  heard  by  all;  and  rememl  Bering  the 
eventa  of  the  day,  aud  believing  in  the 
power  of  the  Goddess,  it  was  expected 
the  girl  would  fall  and  die  where  slie 
was,  on  the  solenm  invocation ;  but  it  was 
not  so.  For  a  few  moments  slie  stood 
intently  gazing  at  the  image,  witlioal 
altering  her  i)osition  of  supplication; 
then  she  smiled,  her  hands  dn>pped,  and 
slie  turned  at  once  and  faced  iho  assem- 
bly. Not  even  in  her  first  office  as  pricsi- 
ess  had  her  beauty  been  more  glorioos— 
the  expression  of  her  features  more  sub- 
hmc. 

'  0  priests  and  elders,'  she  said  calm- 
ly aud  simply,  in  her  sweet  musical  voice, 
'  hear  my  last  words :  I  am  an  orjiaaa 
and  a  widow,  I  have  no  one  lelt  on  earth 
to  protect  mo,--^ot  one.  To  be  in  dan- 
ger of  that  man's  evil  designs,  is  to  die 
hourly.  I>id  he  succeed  as  ho  has  tri:d, 
it  would  be  to  live  io  shame ;  now  I  can 
die  in  purit}'.  The  mother  calls  me; 
she  will  not  come  to  me,  though  I  liave 
asked  her.  She  is  far  from  me,  yet  6b« 
beckons  to  me ;  look,  there  I*  and  she 
stretched  forth  her  hand  to  the  roof— 
*she  culls  me,  and  I  come,  pure,  aod 
purified  by  fire.  Now  listen,  all  je 
Braiiihuns ;  I  am  true  aud  pure,  and  I 
am  Sutee  hencelorth.  W  hen  ye  will,  aud 
where  ye  will,  I  am  Sutce;  and  on  bis 
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id  bo  curses,  and  the  vengeance  of 
dee,  who  forbids  it.  Lot  me  die  in  the 
I,  mnd  I  am  happy  I    What  fiho  puts 

0  my  mouth,  I  say  lo  you  truly.  Lot 
one  forbid  it' 

"  No  one  spoke,  no  one  answered.  The 
>ple  before  her  rose  as  one  man.  Many 
mbled,  some  wept,  and  women  scream- 
aloud  ;  but  Tara  stood  there  unmoved, 
r  bosom  heavins:  rapidly,  and  the  glow- 
r  beautji  and  rapture  of  her  face  un- 
mgod. 

'*  •  Jey  Kqlee !  Jey  Toolga  Mata  ex- 
imed  the  Shastree ;  '  let  it  bo  as  she 
rBy  brothers.   Hence  forth  Rhe  in  Sutee, 

1  we  accept  the  sacrifice,  for  the  Mo- 
>r  hath  said  it  by  her  Hp-^.  Ah,  the 
leal  is  fulfilled  indeed,  and  to  tho 
aour  of  her  votary  1  *Fear  not,'  he 
d,  'daughter;  by  this  act  in  thy  h us- 
3d  delivered  from  hell ;  and  all  thou 
St  suffered  in  tbis  life  is  sanctified  to 
te.  Bring  flowers,  bring  garhinds,'  ho 
ed  to  the  people ;  '  crown  her  hero  at 
i  altar,  and  let  her  be  worshipped.' 
'*Not  in  her  first  admission  to  the 
CO  she  had  held,  not  in  the  holiest  of 
>  ceremonies  at  which  she  had  before 
isted,  was  greater  honour  ever  done  to 
ra  than  now.  Bedecked  with  garlands, 
th  incense  burnt  before  her,  the  priests 
(sent  formed  themselves  into  a  proces- 
D,  and,  chanting  hymns  of  praise,  led 

•  round  and  round  the  shrine.  Tho 
iple  court  and  its  precincts  were  now 
9d  with  people,  who  took  up  the  shouts 

victory  —  *  Jey  Kalee  I  Joy  Toolja 
,ta  I '  and  as  she  passed  before  them, 
owing  handfuls  of  flowers  among  them, 

who  could  reach  her,  touched  her 
ments  reverently,  or  prostrated  them- 
769  before  her,  with  frantic  cries  for 
apings;  and  so  they  led  her  forth." 

Bat  iQ  the  midst  of  tbis  excitement 
1  eothaslasm,  while  the  dedicated 
tee  is  kept  up  by  every  priewtly 
I  in  ber  frenzy  of  eelf-devoiiou,  a 
t  trial,  grievous  to  her  heart, 
nes  upon  Tara.   Her  father  and 

•  mother,  whom  ehe  has  supposed 
id,  Buddeoly  appear  io  the  house 

which  she  is  to  be  watched  and 
priaoued  and  worshipped  until 
I  time  of  her  immolation.  When 

•  father  fiods  out  the  horrible  secret, 
1  rushes  forward  to  see  his  child, 
i  Is  the  scene  which  presents  itself 
tbe  despairing  priest 

*A  bower,  as  it  were,  of  trellis- work, 
1  been  fitted  up  iu  the  large  apart- 
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ment  of  tho  Pundit's  house,  which  was 
raL«;od  slightly  from  tho  ground,  and  it 
was  covered  with  heavy  garlands  of  green 
leaves  and  flowers,  as  though  for  a 
bridal.  In  tho  narrow  doorway  of  this 
bower  stood  a  slij^dit  female  figure,  richly 
dressed  in  a  brij,'ht  crimson  silk  dros."*, 
striving  to  put  away  tho  arm  of  a  Bram- 
hun  priest, —  who  was  preventing  her 
from  stepping  fo'  th, — and  struggling  wi  Ji 
Irm.  The  face  was  full  of  horror  and 
misery,  and  tho  eyes  flashing  with  excite- 
ment and  despair.  Before  her,  without, 
lay  an  elderly  woman  senseless  on  the 
ground,  tfuj^portetl  by  a  girl  and  several 
other  women,  who  were  weeping  bitterly. 
.  .  .  Darling  forward  past  tho  Pundit, 
pushing  aside  some  women,  who,  scream- 
ing senselessly,  would  not  be  put  out, — 
Vyas  Shastree  leajKjd  upon  the  basement 
of  the  room,  and,  dragging  away  the 
Bramhun  priest,  stood  by  his  child. 
*  Tara,  0  my  life !  0  my  child  I '  he  cried 
passionately,  '  come  forth,  come  to  us  1' 
It  was  the  eilbrt  of  an  instant  only,  for  the 
attendant  priests  had  seized  him  and 
drawn  him  back  forcibly,  while  they  held 
him  up.  '  Thou  canst  not  toucli  her  no  w 
without  defilement,'  one  said  who  know 
him.  *  She  is  Sutee,  0  Vyas  Shastree, 
and  puro  from  thy  touch  even ;  she  is 
bath(Hi  and  dressed  for  the  sacrifice.' 

'♦'Tara,  Tara!'  gasped  tho  unhappy 
man,  not  heedin?  the  words.  *  Tara,  come 
forth— come ;  T,  thy  father,  call  thee !  0 
my  child,  do  not  delay;  come,  we  will  go 
away — far  away,  to  the  Mother  * 

"To  the  Mother  I  Perhaps  if  he  had 
not  said  this,  Tara  would  have  been  un- 
able to  repress  these  last  fearfUl  yearn- 
ings to  life  which  tore  her  heart ;  but 
tho  echo  fell  on  her  own  epu-it  heavily 
and  irreprcssively.  To  the  Mother  I  Yea, 
in  her  groat  misery,  all  she  could  see  in 
her  mental  agony — what  she  saw  iu  the 
temple  at  Pertabgurh — all  that  she  dwelt 
xiyton  since, — were  the  glowing  ruby  eyes 
of  the  Mother,  far  away  at  "Tooljapoor, 
glittering,  as  she  thought,  in  glad  anti- 
cipation of  her  coming.  The  same  Bram- 
hun priest  who  was  preventing  her  egress 
when  her  mother  approaohed,  had  again 
crossed  his  arms  before  the  door.  As  she 
saw  her  father  advance,  Tara  staggered 
back  affrighted ;  it  was  as  though  he  had 
risen  trom  tho  dead ;  and  at  his  despair- 
ing ory  tbe  girl  eould  not  have  restrained 
herself,  had  not  tho  echo  of  his  last 
wopds  fallen  on  a  heart  which,  though 
wellnigh  dead  toelife,  had  rallied  for  a 
while  to  its  purest  aflections but  only 
for  a  while.    'Thou  caust  not  move 
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honco,'  Bftid  tho  Brnmhnn  priest  *  Cry 
JoyTooljal  JeyKalcel  0  Tara,  thou 
wilt  not  deny  the  Mother  —  all  else  is 
di  ad-lo  tlico.*  No,  she  could  not  deny 
hcT  now — hhe  would  not.  With  that 
strange  light  in  her  eyes — that  seemingly 
supcruutural  force  in  her  actions,  which 
tlie  peo])lo  thought  the  emanation  of 
deity,  Taru'a  spirit  was  rallied  hy  the 
priest's  words.  *  Jey  Toolja  Matal* 
she  cried,  stretching  her  arms  into  the 
air;  'lamtnie,  0  Mother  1  I  am  true; 
and  even  these  shall  not  keep  me  from 
thee  now  I '  " 

VTo  will  leave  our  readers  to  make 
oat  for  themselves  the  last  scene  of  the 
Sutee,  and  the  unexpected  conclusion 
of  that  dreadful  ceremony  ;  but  no  one 
who  has  followe<l  us  so  far  will  doubt 
the  power  of  this  strange  picture,  or 
the  interest  with  which  Captain  Tay- 
lor has  invested  a  heroine  so  far  re- 
mote from  ordinary  acquaintance  or 
sympathy.  The  story  is  one  of  inci- 
dent rather  than  character,  but  the 
steps  by  which  Taras  resolution  is 
developed,  are  given  with  no  small 
power;  and  the  last  scene  we  have 
quoted  is  full  of  restrained  force  and 
natural  pathos.  Strange  as  the  ordeal 
i^S  and  cruel  the  sacrifice,  and  totally 
opposite  to  the  missionary  instinct  of 
the  ordinary  English  intelligence,  yet 
it  is  impossible  to  follow  the  Bramhun 
girl  to  this  point  without  a  natural  in- 
terest which  is  entirely  independent  of 
ber  erroneous  belief.  By  making  her 
true  to  the  race  with  which  he  is  so 
well  acquainted.  Captain  Taylor  has 
succeeded  in  making  her  true  to  na- 
ture, and  in  developing  those  human 
qualities  which  lie  underneath  all  the 
dilterences  of  circumstance;  so  that 
while  we  welcome  Tara  as  a  graceful 
novel  figure  in  modern  fiction,  we  fieel 
at  the  same  time  that  the  unknown 
race  and  region  to  which  she  belonga 
id  less  strange,  less  alien  from  our  com- 
mon nature,  than  we  had  imagined ; 
and  that,  after  all,  the  heathen  are  not 
incapable  either  of  faith  or  worship, 
but  baT«  still  among  them  something 
of  a  spirit  which  is  akin  to  Christiani- 
tT.  and  in  which,  when  the  time  comes, 
a  purer  faith  may  find  fit  elements  for 
the  highest  developmey  of  life. 

At  thd  aame  time  there  are  op- 


portunities in  this  story  for  dra- 
matic representation  which  would 
make  the  fortune  of  an  enterpnsiog 
manager.  Weeded  carefully  from 
the  secondary  plot  which  interferes 
with  the  unity  of  the  tale,  though  in 
itself  ezecQted  with  considerable  skill, 
Tara  might  be  made  into  a  very  strik- 
ing and  effective  melo-drama.  The 
part  of  the  heroine  is  so  thoroughly 
well-defined,  aqd  presents  so  many  tell- 
ing situations — and  the  accessories  of 
tho  temple  scenes,  the  Bramhun  pro- 
cessions, the  hymns,  the  priestly  inter- 
locutors who  manage  the  action  of  the 
piece,  are  all  so  picturesque,  that  it 
could  be  put  upon  the  stage  with 
wonderfully  little  change,  and  would 
certainly  be  a  sensation  drama  of 
much  more  genuine  character  than 
those  of  which  the  play-going  public 
has  begun  to  grow  weary. 

With  EO  much  to  praise,  however, 
we  must  not  forget    to  add  that 
there  is   a  good  deal    to  blame; 
Captain  Taylor  has  fallen  especially 
into  one  blunder  which  seems  in- 
evitable to  all  historians  of  Oriectil 
life,    and   which    very  frequently 
comes  in  with  a  grotesque  effect  at 
the   most  serious    moment.  Tbii 
is  the  apparently  irresistible  temp- 
tation to  interject  words  of  Hi> 
dostanee  (let  us  speak  with  dif5- 
dence  —  any  other    language  the 
reader  pleases  —  the  native  tonex 
of  the  personages  of  the  tale)  a: 
all  times  and  seasons.    How  b  xl 
possible  to  preserve  one's  gravity, 
for  example,  when,  at  the  very  criss 
of  a  stirring  and  important '  s«A 
our  hero's  retainers  declare  xhts 
enthusiastic  readiness  to   obey  £9 
commands    by  a    bhont    of '  -  J: 
Hookum  I "     True,     Jo  Hcctis 
means,  according  to  the  fix>tx::ci 
**  a  respectfial  affirmative  r   t-ci  ?» 
efiect  upon  English  nerves  bas  sec 
the  serioQsneBB  becoming  the  oc» 
sion.     Sudi  technicalities  mar 
well  enoogh  for  a  little  m&«>q'aer»k 
sketch,  but  are  unworthy  of  a  ftjry 
which,  though  so  far  rknov^d  frc« 
our  actual  knowledge!,  declares  nsrf 
80   coovincmgly,   by   iDterria:  «f> 
dence,  to  ^^be  the  fesolt  of  aftm 
experience,  and  a  pictore  of  real  ^ 
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MAT-SONQ. 
BY  riSISTRATUS  CAXTON. 

There's  a  time  for  all  20od  lasses, 
Sigh  Dot  Jennie— wherefore  sigh? 

Ever  as  the  Mav  moon  passes 
Lovers  drop  down  from  the  sky ; 

Ooshat,  mavis,  lark,  and  linnet, 

Each  is  singling  oat  its  pair ; 
Marriages  with  every  minute ; 

Hark  1  their  joy-peab  in  the  air  \ 

Ope  thy  heart  nnto  the  snmmer  I 
Love  comes  saddenly  as  Fate : 

Who  is  yonder  fair  tern  comer 
Gliding  to  thy  garden  gate  ? 

Birdlike,  seeks  he  one  to  sing  to^ 
Coyly  hid  in  leaves — ^like  thee  ? 

Couldst  thou  single  him  to  cling  to  P — 
Ooyly  peep  through  leaves,  and  see. 

As  the  bird  sings  he  is  singing, 

'^May  is  in  the  air  above ; 
And  through  blossoms  round  me  springing 

Winds  the  pathway  to  my  love, 

<'  Still  thy  beating  heart  impasdonedt 

Learn  in  silence  to  repine ; 
Her  soft  beauty  was  not  fashioned 

For  a  dwelling  rude  as  mine. 

^  Wherefore,  wild-bird,  art  thoa  bearing 
Twig  and  moss  to  yonder  tree  7" 
For  the  home  that  I  am  rearing 
High  from  earth,  as  love's  shoald  be. 

"  If  thus  rudely  I  begin  it, 
Love  itself  completes  the  nest ; 

And  the  downy  softness  in  it 
Comes,  0  Lover,  from  the  breast** 

All  the  while,  the  buds  are  springing ; 

May  is  round  thee  and  above ; 
As  the  bird  sings  he  is  sing^g^ 

Ab  the  bird  loves  canst  thoa  love  ? 
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If   we  were  required  to  specify  iata  who  are  adverse  to  emancipt- 

the  most  prominent  and  character-  tion,    nevertheless    tannt  ns  with 

istic  feature  exhibited   in  common  our    sympathy    with  slaveholders, 

by  the  Government,  press,  and  peo-  All  parties  in  this  most  sordid  of 

pie  of  Federal  America,  we  should  nations  profeBS  to  be  outraged  by 

say   it  was  shameless  impudence —  England^s  selfish    regard   for  her 

impudence  which  tramples  on  con-  own  interestsL    No  covert  or  overt 

sistency    and    derides    confutation,  hostility  on  the  part  of  France  can 

It  has  appeared  in  every  pretenoe  rouse  this  sensitive  people  to  ^^ 

they  have  put  forward  for  the  jus-  monstrance  —  no   servility    on  the 

tification  of  the  war.     Something  ptrt  of  our  own  Government  cao 

more  than  chance  seems  to  have  induce  our     Cousins "   to  re&aio 

guided    them    in    their    unerring  from    threatening  to   punish  oar 

choice    of  arguments    that   never  partiality  for  their  antagonists  with 

deviate  into  plausibility,  and  asser*  immediate  war. 
tions  that  never  stumble  on  the     Manifestly,  the  element  visible  io 

truth.     Glorying   ad   nauseam   in  all  this  is  impudence,  pure  and  sim- 

the  success  of  their  own  effort  to  pie.     There  is  no  plausibility  in 

throw  off  their  allegiance  to  Great  these   utterances  —  no  consistency, 

Britain   on  the  provocation  of  a  no  faith  on  the  part  of  the  ntterers. 

threepenny    tea-tax  —  rejoicing    in  The  matter  being   what  we  have 

the  right  of  insorrection  proclaimed  said,  there  is  certainly  nothing  in 

in  the  preamble  of  that  much  vaunt-  the    manner  which   should  render 

ed  document — the  ^Deelaration  of  them   more   acceptable.  Wliether 

Independence'  —  they   have    never  they   proceed  from  clergymen,  or 

ceased  to  denounce  the  secession  of  senators,  or  stump-orators,  from  pres 

the  Sovereign  States  of  the  South  or  people,  they  are  equally  distia- 


lion."     The  struggle  of  a  singu-  garity,  and  inconsequence, 
larly  united  and  devoted  nation  is     Under    these   circumstances  the 

the  bad  enterprise  of  a  weak  and  effect  produced  might  be  supposed 

failing  faction."    They  profess  that  to  be  foreseen  with  absolute  cer- 

what  has  more  than  anything  raised  tainty.      Transparent  impudence, 

the  indignation  of   their  guileless  coarse  and  vulgar  violence,  might 

and  virtuous  citizens  is  the  treach-  be  expected  to  be  received  in  only 

ery  with  which  secession  was  ac-  one  way.   Nobody  would  claim  to 

complished — as  if  the  most  charac-  be  a  prophet  for  saying  that  pre- 

teristic  and  most  applauded  feature  tensions  so  urged  would  be  certain 

in  Federal  diplomacy  had  not  al-  to  be  met  wiUi  scorn  and  defiance, 

ways   been    triumphant   chicanery.  And  yet  the  most  singular  feature 

Ignorant  alike  of  the    foundation  in  the  whole  case  is  not  that  a 

and  the  value  of  their  liberty,  and  nation  which  receives  all   its  im* 

ready  to  sacrifice  at  the  shrine  of  pulses  from  below  should  be  igno^ 

any  detestable  and  ridiculous  idol  ant  in  its  assertions  and  unjust  in 

that  chances  to  govern  the  hour,  its  demands,  but  that  another  na- 

they  persist  in   proclaiming    their  tion,  claiming  to  be  proud  in  its 

effort  to  enslave  the  South  as  a  independence,  sensitive  for  its  hoD- 

"  battle  for  freedom."   The  Aboli-  oar,  and  able  and  willing  to  hold 

tionists   denounce  as   because   we  its  own  against  all  comers,  has  in- 

do  not  suflSciently  sympathiee  with  dulgently  condoned  the  impudeooe, 

their  Christian  aspirations  for  the  bridged  over  the  deficiency  of  logics 

extermination   of  the  white   inha-  and  admitted  this  coarse  anreiBOo 


as 


bitanta  of  the  South.   The  Union- 


to  more  than  the  privileges  of  lea- 
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BOD.  Thousands  ronst  have  been  are  received  in  a  tone  of  mild  snb* 
astonished,  like  ourselves,  at  this  mission,  sach  as  might  be  proper 
mngular  result ;  at  the  mild  rejoinders  from  a  weak  offendioe  State  trying 
of  our  press  and  the  concessions  of  our  to  deprecate  the  wratn  of  a  power- 
Government  ful  neighbour.  They  are  humbly 
"With  a  few  not  particularly  re-  reminded  that  we  are  trying  to 
Bpeotable  exceptions,  the  press  here  please  them,  and  assured  that  we 
is  favourable  to  the  South.  Whe-  will  try  still  mora  When  special 
ther  moved  by  its  gallantry  or  sen-  atrocities  call  for ''special  remark, 
siblc  of  the  justice  of  its  cause,  it  is  we  are  generally  told  at  the  same 
by  DO  means  difTicult  to  perceive  time  that  great  allowances  must  be 
tbe  bias  of  most  of  our  journal?,  made  for  people  in  their  situation. 
Bat  the  tone  in  which  they  make  When  their  hostility  takes  the  form 
their  sympathies  known  is  apolo-  of  acts,  or  peremptory  and  in- 
getic.  The  English  advocates  of  admissible  demands  enforced  by 
Federal  views  are  rampantly  out-  menace,  the  first  impulse  always 
spoken.  They  denounce  the  **re-  seems  to  be  to  try  and  discover 
bellion"  with  all  the  fnry  of  the  some  justification  for  the  outrage 
Northern  journals.  They  seem  to  which  might  relieve  us  from  the 
look  upon  secession  as  a  personal  neced*)ity  of  resisting  it  Thus,  on 
wrong  to  themselves.  They  are  the  oews  of  the  attack  on  the 
perhaps  a  little  more  frantic  than  Trent,  we  were  first  entreated  to 
the  North  in  abuse  of  their  own  keep  cool,  and  be  sure  that  we  were 
ooQDtry,  and  peremptory  demands  in  the  right :  unnecessary  and 
for  sympathy.  And  they  rejoice  mischievous  admissions  were  made 
without  measure  in  Federal  sue-  which  it  was  after wrards  found  ne- 
cesses.  One  demagogic  mouth-piece  cessary  to  retract  —  and,  in  fact,  we 
begun  its  leading  article  on  the  re-  seemed  in  a  fair  way  of  being 
mSae  of  Lee  at  Gettysburg  in  the  drilled  into  submission,  till  it  was 
form  of  a  pious  thanksgiving.  Our  fortunately  discovered  that,  if  we 
own  stump  demagogues,  too,  are  did  submit,  we  had  better  retire 
ferocious  in  their  parlizanship ;  and  altogether  from  business  as  a  marl- 
indeed  it  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  time  power.  But  perhaps  the  most 
that  they  should  disguise  their  sen-  preposterous  of  all  our  displays  of 


them,  after  sacrificing  to  tiiem  everv-  fess  to  abjure  all  interest  that  we 

thing  which  can  be  called  a  principle  may  ourselves  have  in  any  parti- 

that  they  ever  possessed.  cular  settlement  of  American  affairs, 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  no  such  and  to  wish  only  that  the  progress 

ardour  has  been  displayed  by  those  and  result  of  the  quarrel  may  be 

who  wish  well  to  the  South.   Their  such  as  will  conduce  most  to  the 

partizanahip  has  been   rather  im-  happiness  of  our   **  cousins*' —  the 

plied   than   asserted.    The   gallant  cousins,  be  it  observed,  being  al- 

deeds  of  the  Southern  armies  and  ways  our  affectionate  friends  in  the 

Generals,  the  noble  devotion  of  the  North, 
iouthern  people,  never  inspire  them     After  all,  then,  there  is  policy  in 

with  enthusiasm.   When  the  mad-  sheer   impudence.     Be    sure  and 

oess  of  the  war  is  reprehended,  both  make     your     claims  extravagant 

parties  are  included  in  the  objurga-  enough,  and  if  you  do  not  get  all 

tioo,  as  if  the  Confederates,  in  de-  you  ask,  you  will  at  least  get  more 

fending  their  homes  from  gigantic  than  you  had  a  right  to  expect 

brigandism,  were  sharers  in  the  in-  Bully  for  a  retractation  of  belligerent 

sanity.     The   moat  absurd  preten-  rights,  and  though  they  may  not 

slons  of  the  Federalists  are  gravely  be  retracted,  yet  the  refusal  will 

discudsed  as  if  they  were  really  in-  be  softened  by  substantial  conoes- 

•pired  by  sense,   or  advanced  by  sions;   and   even    the  belligerent 

reasonable  beings.    Their  menaces  rights  may  be  so  constroed  as  to 


timents,  or  be  delicate  in  expressing 
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leave  all  the  benefits  on  yoar  side. 
Sach  might  be  the  advice  of  some 
Federal  sage  to  the  ministers  of 
the  North,  and  closely  have  they 
followed  it 

Meanwhile  the  South  have  never 
been  in  a  position  to  bnlly.  Men- 
aces to  annex  Canada,  would,  from 
them,  be  unavailing  to  compel  our 
friendship.  Threats  of  war  would 
be  equally  ineffectual  from  a  people 
who  have  never  disguised  the  diffi- 
culties with  which  they  have  main- 
tained the  existing  struggle.  If 
thev  ever  had  a  tcuent  for  bombast 
and  boasting,  they  appeared  to  have 
lost  that  useful  faculty  when  they 
seceded  from  the  Union,  leaving 
the  North  to  enjoy  the  double 
share.  AH  their  appeals  have  been 
made  rather  by  acts  and  demeanour 
than  words.  Dignity  in  mis- 
fortune, modesty  and  moderation 
in  success ;  conduct  in  council, 
bravery  in  the  field  ;  —  the  exhi- 
bition, in  a  struggle  for  that  inde- 
pendence which  free  nations  have 
always  professed  most  to  valoe,  of  a 
constancy  and  heroism  almost  un- 
equalled ;  the  endurance  of  uncom- 
mon calamities  with  cheerfulness, 
and  the  absence  of  vindictiveness 
under  the  most  hideous  provocation ; 
—  such  are  the  demands  the  South 
makes  on  us— and  the  results, are 
not  encouraging  to  the  heroic  vi^ 
tues.  Nob(^y  ever  talks  of  our 
Southern  cousins  —  nobody  ever 
asserts  Southern  rights.  Their 
claims  in  the  quarrel  are  treated  as 
merely  negative — a  kind  of  abstract 
symbol  introduced  to  complete  the 
equation.  Heroism  is  all  very  well 
to  be  sentimental  about — but  for  solid 
appreciable  success,  give  us  good 
steady  impudence. 

Far  from  admitting  it  as  a  fact 
that  we  should  be  wrong  to  let 
considerations  for  what  may  be 
our  own  interest  inflaenoe  our 
course  in  the  quarrel,  we  really 
scarcely  know  how  to  treat  gravely 
so  preposterous  a  proposition.  Since 
when  has  self-interest  become  so 
little  important  in  international 
questions  ? — or  what  are  the  great 
principles  involved  in  the  American 


quarrel,  before  which  the  good  of 
out  own  people  shrinks  into  insig- 
nificance? It  is  generally  assumed 
that  the  welfiEure  of  his  own  country 
is  the  first  and  most  legitimate  coc- 
sideration  of  a  statesman.  In  fact, 
why  do  we  choose  stateBmen  except 
for  the  express  purpose  of  caring  for 
that  welfare?  And  the  only  boao- 
daries  which  he  should  .not  permit 
himself  to  overstep,  in  pursuit  of  his 
object,  are  the  limits  of  right  and 
wrong.  He  must  not  violate  law, 
justice,  or  equity,  for  the  sake  of 
benefit  to  his  countrymen;  but  that 
is  the  sole  restriction.  How  else  ia 
it  possible  to  have  a  naUonal  .policy 
which  shall  be  reasonable  and  prac- 
ticable? How  else  shall  we  pre- 
vent the  patriotic  statesman  from 
degenerating  into  the  feeble  philan- 
thropist? To  claim  applause,  there- 
fore, on  the  sole  ground  that  we  let 
millions  of  our  fellow-countrymen 
starve  rather  than  take  a  side  io  a 
foreign  quarrel,  is  to  presume  that 
the  applauders  must  be  fools.  If  it 
be  Eaid  that  to  interfere  would  en- 
tail greater  evils  on  ourselves  than 
to  stand  aloof,  that  indeed  is  an 
excellent  reason,  and  a  ground  for 
argument;  but  it  is  something  quite 
different  from  the  self-abnegation 
doctrine.  The  one  reason  for  setting 
aside  our  own  interests  would  be 
that  there  existed  in  opposition  to 
those  interests  some  principle  of 
abstract  right,  to  which  they  most 
bow.  But  where  is  this  principle? 
Is  iji  gratitude  for  the  firm  friend- 
ship of  the  North  that  would  com- 
pel us  to  abstain?  Is  it  a  fear  kst 
mankind  should  lose  something  of 
priceless  value  in  the  discomltore 
of  the  Lincoln  government?  Is  it 
a  conviction  that  the  inhabitants  of 
that  continent  will  find  their  truert 
happiness  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
Union  and  the  fulfilment  of  its  as- 
pirations? Any  of  these  would  be 
legitimate  reasons  for  our  present 
course,  but  is  any  admitted,  except  by 
Federal  fanatics,  to  be  true  ? 

We  say,  then,  that  what  we  have 
to  consider  is  not  what  is  doe  to 
the  North  (what  is  doe  to  the 
South  has  neyer  entered  into  the 
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qnestioD,  and  may  therefore  be 
left  oat  of  it),  bat  what  is  due  to 
onreelTes.  If  the  North  had  little 
daim  od  our  forbearance  at  the 
OQtset  of  the  quarrel,  it  has  far  less 
DOW.  It  is  generally  agreed  in  Eng- 
land that  this  Power  which  we  so 
acrapulonsly  refrain  from  embar- 
rassing is  persisting  in  a  hopeless 
war  from  the  basest  motives,  and 
ooodacting  it  in  a  way  that  casts 
mankind  back  two  centuries  to- 
wards barbarism.  We  say,  then, 
that  if,  by  joining  France  in  inler- 
▼ention,  we  should  raise  the  block- 
ade, relieve  our  starving  population, 
and  break  up  the  political  system 
which  is  a  standing  menace  to  us 
through  the  weak  point  of  Canada, 
we  should  be  not  only  acting  in 
consonance  with  right,  but  fulfilling 
an  obvious  duty  to  ourselves. 

Still,  we  do  not  mean  in  this 
place  to  advocate  immediate  inter- 
vention in  conjunction  with  France. 
We  have  purposely  put  the  case 
hypothetical ly,  and  do  not  here 
assert  that  all  the  ends  indicated 
would  be  80  gained,  our  present  ob- 
ject being  to  deny  the  duty  of  self- 
abnegation  in  this  business.  But 
along  with  that  feeble  fallacy  another 
has  appeared,  which  directly  advo- 
cates what  Mr.  Bright  calls  a  warm 
and  friendly  neutrality,"  on  the 
single  ground  of  a  far-sighted  self- 
interest  Let  UP,  it  is  said,  wink 
at  any  excesses  the  Federal  navy  or 
Government  may  commit  in  the 
exercise  of  belligerent  rights,  be- 
cause, in  the  preservation  and  wide 
interpretation  of  such  rights,  we,  as 
the  chief  maritime  Power  and  com- 
mercial nation,  are  principally  in- 
terested. Certainly  there  is  no 
weak  philanthropic  fallacy  to  be 
combated  here.  On  the  contrary, 
having  just  disputed  the  assertion 
that  where  no  law  forbids  we  must 
not  pursue  our  own  benefit,  we 
have  to  face  about  and  meet  an 
argument  which  affirms  that  in  pur- 
suit of  our  own  benefit  we  may  en- 
large the  bounds  of  law. 

Bach  is,  in  reality,  the  argument 
of  the  gentleman  who,  under  the 
signatnre  of  Historiciu^  his  under- 


taken to  lecture  the  public  on  in- 
ternational law.  He  affects  the 
calm  judicial  style :  he  writes  from 
an  elevation  far  removed  from  the 
petty  passions  of  the  grovelling 
crowd,  and  from  which  he  can  sur- 
vey the  historical  horizon  to  an 
extent  commensurate  with  the  pre- 
tensions of  his  signature.  He  de- 
livers himself  as  one  who  should 
say,  "  I  am  Sir  Oracle,  and  when 
I  ope  my  mouth  let  no  dog  bark." 
When  people  showed  some  not  un- 
natural impatience  of  the  way  in 
which  the  Americans  were  main- 
taining the  blockade,  he  took  the 
public  to  task ;  the  parliamentary 
orators  who  expressed  that  impa- 
tience he  disparaged  in  a  way  that 
was  not  very  new  and  not  very 
true  ;  and  declared  that  he  could  find 
no  juat  foundation  for  the  extreme 
irritation  that  existed.  Now,  there 
are  two  ways  of  viewing  a  blockade. 
One  is  to  regard  it  as  an  institution 
80  beneficent  that  all  mankind  have 
an  interest  in  maintaining  it,  and 
all  who  contravene  it  are  criminals. 
Neutral  rights  in  collision  with  it 
are  to  be  set  a^ide.  This  is  the 
doctrine  of  the  American  minister, 
who  stigmatises  the  elforts  of  pri- 
vate speculators  to  trade  with  the 
South  as  dishonest  and  disreput- 
able. With  Mr.  Adams  the  block- 
ade is  not  a  matter  of  policy,  but 
an  article  of  religion.  There  is 
an  eleventh  commandment  promul- 
gated from  his  legation  which  says 
thou  shatt  not  trade  with  the 
South.  Something  like  this  is  im- 
plied by  Mr.  Charles  Sumner  when 
he  says,  Of  course  no  Royal  Pro- 
clamation can  change  wrong  into 
right,  or  make  such  business  other- 
wise than  immoral.'*'  Something 
like  this,  too,  is  im[>lied  by  Histo- 
ricus  when  he  remarks :  It  cannot 
be  said  that  the  trade  to  Na^ssan 
and  Matamoros  is  not  surrounded 
with  suspicion.  How  comes  it  that 
these  small  and  insignificant  ports, 
which  two  years  ago  were  hardly 
known  in  £urope  by  name,  are  now 
as  crowded  with  shipping  as  the 
Thames?  Can  we  profess  to  be 
ignorant  that  the  great  majority  of 
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vessels  hound  to  these  porta  are 
engaged  in  adventures  which  the 
American  navy  are  entitled  to  pre- 
tent  f" 

That  is  one  view.  But  there  is 
another,  in  which  a  blockade  appears 
as  an  unmitigated  evil  to  all  except 
the  belligerent  who  enforces  it.  The 
pest  of  mankind,  far  from  being 
bound  to  maintain  it,  are  bound  to 
restrict  it.  Its  foundation  rests  not 
on  public  law,  though  public  law 
recognises  it,  but  on  force.  Public 
law  concedes  to  the  belligerent  the 
ri^ht  to  prevent,  so  far  as  he  can, 
all  communication  with  his  enemy's 
coast;  but  it  aids  him  no  further 
than  by  the  negative  measure  of 
withdrawing  its  protection  from 
ships  violating  certain  specified 
rulfs,  and  abandoning  them  to  the 
belligerent's  prize  courts.  For,  if 
public  law  and  morality  were  con- 
cerned in  enforcing  a  blockade,  what 
need  would  there  be  of  that  rule 
which  proclaims  that  a  blockade,  to 
be  recognised,  must  be  effective  ? 
How  can  its  efficiency  be  tested  ex- 
cept by  attempts  to  break  it?  And 
if  the  greater  proportion  of  these  at- 
tempts were  successful,  it  would 
thereupon  cea?e  to  exist.  Therefore 
the  belligerent's  right  of  capture 
should  be  rigidly  restricted  by  neu- 
trals, because,  if  latitude  be  allowed 
in  the  interpretation  of  that  right, 
besides  the  injustice  to  the  neutral 
trader,  an  injustice  may  be  done  to 
the  other  belligerent,  by  prrmitting 
a  piper  blockade  to  appear  effective. 
,  But  the  writer  we  speak  of  goes, 
OS  we  have  seen,  so  far  in  latitude 
of  interpretation  of  this  right,  as  to 
speak  of  the  trade  between  our  own 
port  and  a  neutral  port  as  something 
that  "  the  American  navy  is  entitled 
to  prevent*'  It  is  so  hard,  say  the 
gentlemen  who  advocate  this  view, 
for  the  Americans  to  see  their 
blockade  evaded,  that  wo  must 
really  make  allowances  for  them, 
and  even  be  indulgent  if  they  seek 
to  remedy  the  defects  of  their  belli- 
gerent position  by  encroaching  on 
the  rights  of  neutrals.  That  our 
traders  should  suffer  is  of  small  com- 
parative moment;  that  the  Confed- 


erates, who  have  also  their  rights 
in  the  matter,  should  have  their 
Bufferings  thus  rendered  still  more 
deplorable,  is  nothing  to  the  pur- 
pose. Poor  Shylock  1"  say  these 
gentlemen,  "  of  coarse  he  most  have 
his  pound  of  flesh,  and  though  there 
is  nothing  said  in  the  bond  about 
a  few  ounces  more  than  the  pound, 
and  a  little  blood,  yet  we  must  not 
be  too  strict  with  him ;  we  most 
make  allowances  for  the  difficulties 
of  his  situation."  If  Historicos,  and 
some  others  who  argue  thus,  had 
been  of  tlie  Doge*s  council,  it  would 
have  gone  hard  with  the  Merchant 
of  Venice. 

We,  on  the  other  hand,  say  that  a 
trade  with  Wilmington  and  Charles- 
ton is  as  legal  and  honourable  aa  a 
trade  with  New  York.  It  is  do 
more  unlawful  to  pass  through  the 
blockading  squadron  than  through 
the  openmgs  in  a  dangerous  reef. 
For  if  a  blockade  to  be  lawful  most 
be  effective,  how  can  it  be  unlawful 
to  test  its  effectiveness?  But  the 
trade  to  a  blockaded  port  must  he 
taken  with  its  additional  risks,  of 
capture,  and  absence  of  protection. 
Not  so  the  trade  with  a  Deighbour- 
ing  neutral  port  like  Matamoroa 
It  is  no  part  of  an  English  mer- 
chant's business  to  ask  why  there 
is  suddenly  an  unusual  demand  for 
his  goods  at  such  a  port  He  owes 
no  allegiance  to  the  Northern  gov^ 
ernment  He  knows  of  no  law,  ex- 
cept that  of  force,  which  should 
prevent  him  from  trading  with  the 
South.  Though  every  cargo  landed 
at  the  Mexican  port  should  be  des- 
tined for  the  South,  that  need  give 
him  no  concern,  and  a  trade  between 
Nassau  and  Matamoros  is  aa  much 
entitled  to  protection  as  a  trade  be- 
tween Southampton  and  Cadiz.  Tet 
when  complaints  have  been  made 
of  illegal  captures,  the  complainant 
has  been  told  that  he  is  not  to  be 
pitied ;  that  he  knows  very  well 
that  his  profits  on  successful  ventures 
are  large  enough  to  cover  his  losses  ; 
and  that  he  must  expect  no  sym- 
pathy when  he  engages  (unheard-of 
crime  in  a  merchant)  in  an  uocer- 
tain  enterprise  for  the  sake  of  gain. 
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An  eztensioD  of  the  argumeot  would 
ftbaDdon  our  traders  to  the  mercy  of 
piratee. 

Bat,  as  we  have  said,  all  these  are 
but  glosses  to  cover  the  real  argu- 
iDeDt---namely,  that  as  we  may  have 
occasion  hereafter  to  enforce  block- 
ades of  our  own,  it  is  highly  impolitic 
in  ns  now  to  question  the  rights  of 
blockade  too  closely.  Rather  an  in- 
consistent doctrine  for  tho.-e  to  ad- 
Tocate  who  have  disclaimed  all  feel- 
ings of  self-interest  in  shaping  their 
coarse  towards  the  North;  and  sug- 
gesting the  ugly  construction  that 
we  are  willing  to  make  our  inter- 
pretation of  right  dependent  on  the 
power  of  a  possible  objector.  Bat 
we  will  pass  over  that,  and  ask 
whether  it  is  really  true  that  it  is 
England's  interest  to  extend  the 
rights  of  blockade.  No  proof  of 
this  is  offered ;  it  is  assnmed  as  in- 
dispa table.  But  we  dispute  it.  It 
is  true  that  we  are  more  than  other 
great  powers  dependent  on  the  ope- 
ration of  our  navy  in  time  of  war. 
Bat  it  is  also  true  that  we  are 
more  than  other  nations  dependent 
on  oar  commerce  in  time  of  peace. 
The  rights  of  blockade  can  only  be 
extended  at  the  expense  of  neutral 
commerce.  We  are,  therefore,  pay- 
ing a  penalty  now  for  this  possible 
fatnre  advantage.  But  we  say  that 
it  would  be  no  advantage.  As  the 
strongest  of  all  maritime  powers, 
we  are  best  able  to  draw  from  the 
present  rights  of  blockade  the  fullest 
effect.  By  a  fictitious  extension  of 
them  we  are  best  enabling  weaker 
powers  to  approach  the  measure  of 
oar  strength.  AVe  are  diminishing 
the  interval  between  the  real  and 
the  sham  maritime  power  when  we 
allow  inefHciency  to  pass  for  efH- 
clency.  And  moreover,  if  it  were 
not  so,  the  assumption  that  the 
liberal  interpretation  would  be  to 
oar  advantage,  rests  on  the  fallacy 
that  what  we  concede  now  will  be 
hereafter  conceded  therefore  to  our- 
selves :  that  in  caso  of  war  with 
America  we  should  have  a  right  to 
interrupt  French  trade  with  Mata- 
moroe,  if  we  could  show  that  we 
had  permitted  our  own  trade  to  be 


interrupted  by  the  Americans.  Pos- 
sibly France  might  have  something 
to  say  about  that 

But  it  may  perhaps  be  unneces- 
sary to  pursue  further  this  parti- 
cular branch  of  the  case ;  partly 
because  complaints  have  not  lately 
been  cither  loud  or  frequent  of  ex- 
cesses committed  by  blockading 
vessels ;  nor  is  it  apparent  that  the 
lines  of  argument  we  have  been 
reviewing  have  had  a  very  marked 
effect  on  the  course  of  our  Govern- 
ment, which  though  certainly  far 
too  tolerant  of  F^eral  aggressions, 
lias  not  shown  itself  entirely  indif- 
ferent to  British  rights.  A  more 
urgent  matter  is  the  seizure  of  ves- 
fels  by  our  officials  on  suspicion 
that  they  are  intended  for  the  service 
of  the  Confederates. 

Considering  how  the  balance 
stands  between  the  belligerents,  of 
aid  received  from  England  to  which 
they  were  equally  entitled  —  consi- 
dering the  lavish  supplies  of  mili- 
tary stores  poured  into  the  North 
from  our  foundries,  mills,  and 
workshops,  and  the  intermitting 
rills  that  dribble  to  the  Southern 
harbours  through  the  gaps  of  the 
Blockade  —  there  has  always  ap- 
peared an  especial  meanness  in  the 
persistence  with  which  the  Federal 
Government  and  its  agents  have 
sought  to  force  on  us  the  task  of 
remedying  the  failures  of  its  own 
cautious  cruisers,  and  of  prevent- 
ing a  traffic,  the  legality  of  which 
their  own  judicial  records  have 
times  without  number  affirmed,  and 
which  the  judgment  of  our  own 
Chief  Baron  in  the  case  of  the  Alex- 
andra decided.  But  it  is  scarcely 
worth  while  perhaps  to  remark  on 
this  trait  in  the  ctiaracter  of  a  na- 
tion whose  conduct  of  the  war  has 
never  been  marked  by  a  single 
generous  deviation.  What  is  more 
extraordinary  is,  that  fJnglish  writ- 
ers have  been  found  not  ashamed 
to  falter  and  stumble  through  what 
we  will  not  dignify  by  the  name 
of  arguments,  intended  to  prove 
that  there  is  some  radical  difference 
between  supplying  a  belligerent 
with  ships  and  supplying  him  with 
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caDDon ;  and  beside  which  Mr. 
Cobden's  celebrated  piece  of  fataity, 
when  he  gravely  assured  his  audi- 
eDce,  in  defeoding  the  sale  of 
manitioDS  of  war  to  the  North, 
that  '^gaopowder  was  not  war 
material,  siDce  it  was  often  used 
for  blastiog  rocks,"  appears  a  little 
less  melaDcholy  and  weak  than 
before.  It  almost  seems  like  the 
conduct  of  some  weak  and  criminal 
agent  in  an  ancient  tale  ,  of  per- 
secution, when  Englishmen  —  who 
cannot  help  seeing  on  the  one  side 
how  little  the  North  deserves  the 
partiality  of  hononrable  men,  and 
of  us  in  particular,  and  on  the 
other,  how  noble  and  uncomplain- 
ing is  the  bearing  of  the  South 
— begrudge  to  the  unfortnnate  and 
straitened  Confederates  the  rem- 
nants of  resource  which  they 
can  glean  from  this  country,  to 
balance,  in  some  slight  degree,  the 
copious  aid  afforded  by  her  to  the 
North,  and  seek  to  withhold  it 
at  the  dictation  of  so  ignoble  an 
adversary.  And,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  bis  former  sentiments, 
the  oracular  Historicus  is  ultra- 
Federal  in  this  matter.  He  is  not 
content  with  the  soiznre  of  the 
ships  supposed  to  be  intended  for 
the  Confederates  —  be  suggests  that 
all  attempts  to  procure  such  aid  in 
future  should  be  nipped  in  the  bud, 
by  threatening  the  Confederate  Go- 
vernment with  **  diplomatic  action." 
The  act — so  criminal  when  com- 
mitted by  the  South  —  of  attempting 
to  procure  war  material  from  us, 
must,  he  says,  be  sternly  punished. 
Notwithstanding  the  decision  in  the 
case  of  the  Alexandra,  the  rules 
laid  down  by  the  Americans  them- 
selves as  quoted  by  Phocion  in  the 
*  Times/  the  doubts  of  our  own 
Government  as  to  the  legality  of 
the  seizure  of  the  iron-clad  rams  in 
the  Mersey,  and  the  probability  that 
retrospective  legislation  will  be  re- 
quired to  justify  it,  this  confident 
jurist  has  no  doubt  that  the  Confe- 
derate Government  has  violated  our 
neutrality,  and  committed  a  breach 
of  our  Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  and 
is  very  prompt  and  decided  as  to 


the  measures  which  should  be  taken 
with  the  culprit  **Our  Govern- 
ment," he  says,  "  is  entitled  to  say, 
and  ought  to  say,  to  the  Confede- 
rates, *We  have  distinctly  forbiddm 
you  to  equip,  or  procure  to  be 
equipped,  in  this  country,  ships  for 
the  purpose  of  committing  hostili- 
ties against  a  State  with  which  we 
are  at  peace.  You  know  our  laiPi, 
and  if  you  seek  to  yiolate  them,  do 
matter  whether  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, openly  or  by  fraudulent  con- 
trivances, we  will  hold  you  respon- 
sible, and  make  yon  answer  for  the 
offence.'"  Thai  our  Government 
should  force  the  Confederates  to 
interpret  laws  which  we  find  soefa 
difficulty  in  interpreting  for  oa^ 
selves,  would  of  itself  be  a  bold  and 
ingenious  course  to  adopt  Still 
more  curious  wouM  it  be  for  oar 
Government  to  say,  as  suggested, 
We  have  forbidden  you,**  At, 
since,  in  doing  so,  it  would  adopt 
as  a  fact  what  the  legal  studies  of 
Uistoricus  seem  to  have  led  him  to 
believe  in  —  namely,  that  municipal 
law  is  addressed  to  foreign  powen 
We  need  hardly  say  that  the  For- 
eign Enlistment  Act,  being  a  mmri- 
cipal  law,  is  addressed  to  British 
natural  born  subjects,  and  to  per- 
sons resident  in  the  British  domi- 
nions. Such  is  the  interpreter  of 
the  law  who  thinks  himself  entitled 
to  say,  with  the  loftiest  supereili- 
ousness,  of  comments  on  bis  let- 
ter, containing  the  opinions  we  have 
quoted :  Some  superficial  criti- 
cisms which  have  been  passed  upon 
a  letter  which  I  recently  addressed  to 
you,  show  me  that  the  drift  of  foj 
argument  has  been  wholly  misap- 
prehended by  writers  obviously  not 
very  conversant  with  this  species  of 
discussion."  We  know  nothing  of 
the  criticisms  he  speaks  of ;  bat  it 
is  impossible  they  can  be  more 
ignorant  than  the  letter  that  pro- 
duced them.  However,  it  wonM 
be  unnecessary  to  expose  the  fall*- 
cies  of  one  whose  authority  as  a 
jurist  the  public  will  probably  rate 
at  the  value  we  should  be  disposed 
to  assi$2:n  to  it,  were  it  not  that  oor 
own  Government  has  evinced  iti 
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teodeDcfes  —  first,  by  seizing  the 
▼eflselfl  in  the  Mersey ;  and  next,  by 
a  passage  in  Lord  Kaseell's  speeoh 
ftt  Blairgowrie,  which  hints  at  an 
iotention  to  change  the  existing 
law,  in  order  to  jastify  the  seizare. 

Now  we  have  no  desire  whatever 
to  see  the  law  evaded  or  strained  in 
favour  of  the  Confederate&  Had 
the  Chief  Baron  raled  that  they 
ooald  not  legally  be  supplied  with 
ships  of  war,  it  would  have  been 
the  justification  of  our  Government, 
aod  the  South  must  have  submitted 
to  this  additional  inclining  of  the 
balance  of  neutrality  against  it. 
And  now,  even  since  the  judgment 
of  the  Alexandria,  we  do  not  say  the 
Government  is  wrong  (though  we 
do  say  that  appearances  are  strongly 
against  it)  in  detaiqing  the  ships  in 
the  Mersey,  because  in  their  case 
the  additional  feature  is  introduced 
of  their  peculiar  construction ;  and, 
arming  a  vessel  being  indisputably 
illegal,  it  may  be  argued  that  fitting 
a  vessel  as  a  ram  constitutes  arming 
as  much  as  equipping  her  with  guns. 
Ttie  most  reliable  statement  of  the 
case  Eeems  to  be  that  of  Phocion  in 
the  '  Times,'  who  says  that  no  new 
daties  are  imposed  on  neutrals  by 
the  fact  of  war  arising  —  that  what 
ms  legal  traffic  with  the  belligerents 
while  they  were  at  peace  remains 
legal  when  they  are  at  war  —  and 
that  if  Mr.  Laird  might  build  a 
Steam  ram  for  a  foreign  power  be- 
fore hostilities  commenced,  he  may 
do  BO  now.  To  this,  however,  the 
Government  may  possibly  reply, 
that  it  possessed  the  right  in  time 
of  peace  to  stop  a  traffic  in  steam 
rams  had  it  chosen  to  exercise  it, 
and  that  now  it  does  choose  to  ex- 
ercise it  for  the  good  of  the  country. 
That  reply,  if  sustained  by  law, 
and  consistent  with  neutrality, 
would  be  final ;  but  as  we  have  not 
yet  heard  this  maintained,  we  still 
say  that  the  present  detention,  in 
spite  of  the  former  decision,  argues 
a  strong  bias  to  the  side  of  the 
Federals. 

Another  curious  argument  is,  that 
the  legality  of  the  transaction  be- 
tween buyer  and  seller  can  be  affect- 


ed by  the  fact  that  these  ships  will 
begin  to  cruise  without  entering  a 
Confederate  port  But  this  implies 
either  that  the  seller  is  bound  by  law 
to  deliver  the  article  at  the  buyer's 
port,  or  else  that  he  is  bound,  before 
completing  the  transaction,  to  ascer- 
tain what  use  the  buyer  is  going  to 
make  of  Lis  purchase.  WilP anybody 
maintain  either  position?  That  the 
American  authorities,  in  times  past, 
have  maintained  the  contrary,  is  am- 
ply proved  by  the  extracts  given  in 
J?hocion's  letters  to  the  *  Times.* 

It  has  also  been  argued  that  the 
secrecy  observed  respecting  the  des- 
tination of  these  ships,  and  the  sur- 
reptitious departure  of  others,  is 
evidence  of  the  illegality  of  the 
transaction.  This  is  even  a  more 
exquisite  argument  than  the  other. 
Everybody  admits  that,  whether 
the  transaction  is  legal  or  not,  the 
vessels  may  be  captured  in  transitu 
by  Federal  cruisers.  Of  course,  if 
the  destination  were  proclaimed, 
and  the  departure  open,  it  would  be 
an  invitation  to  waylay  them.  In 
such  a  case  it  might  perhaps  save 
trouble,  if  Mr.  Laird  would  make  a 
present  of  them  to  the  Northern 
Government  without  waiting  till 
they  were  made  prize  of. 

Both  Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord 
Russell  have  distinctly  repudiated 
the  intention  of  changing  the  law, 
in  its  relation  to  the  present  war: 
the  Premier,  with  his  accustomed 
jocularity,  reminding  the  House  of 
the  lesson  that  was  read  to  him  in 
the  Orsini  case;  and  the  Foreign 
Secretary  stating  very  clearly  and 
decidedly,  in  a  letter  to  the  Ameri- 
can Minister,  quoted  by  us  in  May 
last  (in  the  review  of  American 
State  Papers),  how  impossible  it 
was  to  entertain  such  an  idea : — 

*'  But  when  licr  Mjyesty's  Government 
are  asked  to  go  beyond  this,  aud  to 
overstep  the  oxisting  powers,  given 
them  by  municipal  and  iutcrnational 
law,  for  tho  purpose  of  imppsing  ar- 
bitrary restrictions  on  the  trade  ot 
ller  Majesty's  subjects,  it  ia  impossi- 
ble to  listen  to  such  su^rge^tiona.  .  . 
.  .  IC,  therefore,  the  United  States 
consider  it  for  their  interest  to  inflict 
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this  great  injury  on  other  nations,  the 
utmost  they  can  expect  is  that  European 
Powers  shall  respect  those  acts  of  the 
Uultcd  States  which  are  within  the  Umitfl 
of  the  law.  The  United  States  Govera- 
ment  cannot  expect  that  Great  Britain 
should  frame  new  statutes  to  aid  the 
Federal  blockade,  and  to  carry  into  effect 
the  restrictions  on  commerce  which  the 
United  States  for  their  own  purposes 
liavo  thought  fit  to  institute,  and  the 
application  of  which  it  is  their  duty  to 
confine  within  the  legitimate  limits  of 
international  law." 

How  dififerent  was  bis  tone  last  Sep- 
tember at  Blairgowrie.  Everything 
that  the  law  of  nations  requires,  every- 
thing that  our  law,  that  the  Foreign 
EoHatment  Act  requires,  I  am  prepared 
to  do,  and  even,  if  it  should  be  proved 
to  be  necessary,  for  the  preservation 
of  our  neutrality,  that  the  sanction  of 
Parliament  should  he  asked  to  further 
measures."  This  is  the  sentiment  that 
we  regard  with  such  distrust,  pointing 
as  it  evidently  does  to  ex  post  fado 
legislation  against  the  interests  of  the 
Confederates.  Would  that  be  neu- 
trality? To  the  objection,  that  our 
neutrality  told  strongly  agauist  the 
Confederates,  it  has  always  been 
replied  that  it  could  not  be  helped, 
and  they  most  accept  our  law  as  it 
stood.  Bot  now  there  is  reason  to 
apprehend  that  they  are  not  even  to 
accept  it  as  it  stands,  but  that  it  is 
to  be  altered  still  more  to  their  de- 
triment. We  grant,  of  course,  that 
the  Legislature  may  alter  the  law  if 
it  see  fit,  without  other  justification 
than  that  the  alteration  is  for  the 
interest  of  England.  That  interest 
it  can  affect  only  in  two  ways  — 
either  from  expectation  of  advan- 
tage to  ourselves,  when  we  may  be 
a  belligerent,  from  the  precedent 
set  by  ourselves, — or  in  the  hope  of 
diverting  Federal  hostility.  Now, 
does  any  one  suppose  that,  whatever 
precedents  we  may  set,  or  whatever 
concessions  we  may  grant,  they  will 
thereby  be  binding  on  other  nations 
in  future?  Is  it  credible  that  by 
stopping  the  traffic  of  cur  own  ship- 
builders in  steam  rams,  we  could 
therefore  demand  from  France  or 
America  a  similar  step  when  we 


should  be  at  war?  Either  of  those 
powers  would,  of  conrse,  reply  that 
nations  formed  their  own  mnnidpal 
laws  for  their  own  coDTenieoce,  aod 
that  for  their  own  convenience  onlj 
could  they  alter  them.  It  is  more 
than  likely,  then,  that  we  shoold 
find  we  had  hampered  oar  own  com- 
merce with  a  Quixotic  condition,  by 
which  other  nations  might  with  per- 
fect propriety  refuse  to  be  bound. 
Moreover,  it  is  to  be  obserred  that 
the  only  neutral  with  whom  there 
has  been  any  qaestion  about  the 
building  of  steam  rams  is  England. 
It  is  therefore  to  be  presamed  thit 
if  the  municipal  laws  of  other  ooanr 
tries  permit  the  traffic  in  these  vei- 
sels,  still  there  are  other  reasooi 
which  prevent  those  countries  from 
supplying  them.  The  Americani 
themselves  have  not  produced  a  ram 
fit  to  keep  the  sea.  It  would  ap- 
pear then,  that  by  relinquishing  the 
trade,  in  hopes  that  others  might 
forego  it  when  we  should  be  at  war, 
we  might  be  securing  an  advantage  ' 
altogether  imaginary,  since  no  other 
country  'could  supply  efficient  ram  • 
to  be  used  against  us. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  the  grand 
object  of  our  Foreign  Enlistment 
Act  is  to  prevent  the  nation  from 
losing  •  its  character  of  neutralitr 
through  the  acts  of  individuals)  aoa 
that,  if  the  Americans  menace  ni 
with  war  on  account  of  this  treffie, 
that  is  good  reason  for  stopping  it 
But  if  this  argument  be  admittedi 
our  municipal  law  must  be  framed 
in  accordance,  not  ifith  our  own 
convenience,  but  with  the  demand 
of  powerful  belligerents.  Under 
the  same  menace  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment might  claim  from  us  the 
cessation  of  all  trade  with  its 
enemy.  Will  it  be  a  congenial  task 
for  the  British  Parliament  to  puB 
municipal  laws  under  foreign  di^ 
tation  ?  or  will  it  be  safe  for  the 
Ministry  to  attempt  to  impose  it? 

At  any  rate,  if  there  is  to  be  legis- 
lation at  all,  let  it  not  be  one^ded. 
If  it  is  to  stop  supplies  to  the  Con- 
federates, let  it  also  stop  supplies 
to  the  Federals.  If  there  is  such 
difficulty    in     distioguishiDg  what 
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mffic  in  mUitarv  etores  is  open  to 
:he  objection  of  a  belligerent,  let 
ill  8uch  traffic  cease.  Would  the 
Federals  be  billing  to  accept  each 
I  compromise,  cutting  them  off  at 
)iice  from  the  resources  of  our 
'bandries,    mills,     and  factories,? 

imagine  not ;  and  if  not,  is  any- 
thing further  needed  to  thow  how 
injost  would  be  the  foreshadowed  al- 
teration of  our  law  ? 

As  to  the  sincerity  of  the  Federal 
menace  of  war,  in  that  we  do  not 
believe.  What  is  any  belief  in  it 
that  may  exist,  founded  on  ?  On 
the  tone  of  that  lying  braggart 
press  that  would  be  the  disgrace 
5f  any  country  but  America  ?  Wo 
know  that  its  indignation  is  always 
iimalttted  to  serve  some  base  pur- 
poea  Id  it  because  the  Washington 
Cabinet  threatens  mysteriously  ? 
We  know  that  the  spell  which  these 
wizards  habitually  conjure  with,  is 
the  threat  of  war  ;  but  that,  when 
war  does  but  rattle  his  armour,  they 
cower  before  the  phantom  they  have 
BO  industriously  invoked.  They  feel 
that  the  UnioD,  staggering  under 
the  blows  of  its  compact  and  skil- 
Tol  adversary,  is  in  no  condition  to 
Bieet  a  fresh  and  infiuitely  more 
powerful  antagonist.  They  know 
that  their  paradise  of  greenbacks  is 
a  paradise  of  fools.  But  that  they 
oevertheless  continue  to  threaten, 
Mid  not  entirely  without  cQect,  is 
another  example  of  the  marvellous 
sncoess  of  that  impudence  which 
nre  have  already  noted  as  their 
grand  characteristic.  One  nervous 
gentleman  lately  wrote  in  great 
alarm  to  the  ^  Times '  because  he 
bad  bad  an  interview  with  Mr. 
Dayton,  the  American  minister  in 
Paris,  and  that  functionary  had  as- 
sored  him  that,  if  we  did  not  stop 
the  rams,  his  Government  would 
declare  war.  It  never  seems  to  have 
occurred  to  our  confiding  country- 
man that  to  produce  impressions  of 
this  kind  is  what  diplomatists  exist 
for.  Mr.  Dayton  will  be  fortunate 
if  the*  politic  seed  of  this  sort  which 
no  doubt  he  plentifully  scatters, 
shall  often  fall  on  such  simple  trustful 
•oil. 


We  do  not  know  whether  the 
tolerance  which  our  Foreign  Secre- 
tary shows  for  the  Federals  is,  or  is 
not,  due  to  a  belief  in  the  sincerity 
of  their  menaces.  "When  we  hear 
this  not  hitherto  very  quiescent 
diplomatist  vaunting  the  delights 
of  repose,  we  may  perhaps  suspect 
that  he  considers  the  writing  of 
notes  for  the  guidance  of  other  Gov- 
ernments, even  if  his  correspon- 
dents make  light  of  his  advice,  and 
the  bullying  of  small  powers  like 
Brazil,  as  more  becoming  occupa- 
tions for  the  old  age  of  a  statesman, 
than  the  conduct  of  a  great  war. 
Or  perhaps  his  bias  is  due  to  politi- 
cal sympathies.  The  politician  who 
has  spent  his  life  in  trying  to  push 
us  down  that  declivity  towards  uni- 
versal suffrage,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  the  great  Republic  has  gone 
to  pieces,  mav  still  indulge  some 
fond  regrets  for  the  failure  of  his 
project,  some  admiration  for  bis 
model,  even  in  ruins.  But  what- 
ever the  cause,  the  partiality  is  but 
too  apparent,  Earljr  in  the  war,  in 
a  correspondence*  with  the  Ameri- 
can minister,  an  assurance  of  indul- 
gence in  construing  the  acts  of  the 
Federals  caused  his  neutrality  to 
seem  rather  open  to  suspicion. 
When  some  busy  friends  of  the 
North  among  us  volunteered  in- 
formation respecting  vessels  snp- 
poeed  to  be  fitting  out  for  the 
Confederates,  he  said,  in  reply, 
that  he  had  hoped  they  were  going 
to  ^  oiler  him  some  evidence  on 
which  to  act.  Why  should  he 
hope  for  evidence  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  Confederates,  if  he 
were  without  prejudice  in  the  mat- 
ter ?  Ue  has  repeatedly  spoken  of 
the  imperfections  of  the  blockade, 
yet  has  expressed  his  resolution  to 
consider  it  effectiva  Spies  were 
employed  to  watch  vessels  suspect- 
ed to  be  intended  for  the  Confede- 
rates ;  but  though  he  shows,  in  his 
speech  at  Blairgowrie,  that  he  is 
aware  of  far  more  serioos  infringe- 
ments of  the  Foreign  Enlistment 
Act  by  Federal  agents,  in  recrait- 
ing  their  exhausted  ranks  in  Ire- 
land, yet  nothing  has  been  heard 
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of  atteraptfl  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  ascertain  or  check  the 
practica  We  hear  of  no  reprehen- 
sion of  the  barbarons  conduct  of 
the  war  by  the  Federals— not  a 
word  in  behalf  of  outraged  civilisa- 
tion. Nothing  but  prejudice  could 
have  induced  him  to  believe  and 
assert  that  in  Eogland  the  ma- 
jority is  in  favour  of  the  North. 
But  his  prepossessions  appear  most 
strongly,  perhaps,  in  the  follow- 
ing passage  of  his  speech  :  —  **  It 
was/'  he  says,  a  question  of  self- 
interest  whether  we  should  not 
break  that  blockade ;  but,  in  my 
opinion,  the  name  of  England 
would  have  been  for  ever  infamous 
if,  for  the  sake  of  interest  of  any 
*  kind,  we  had  violated  the  general 
laws  of  nations^  and  made  war  with 
those  slaveholdmg  States  of  America 
against  the  Federal  States,**  The 
speaker  may,  of  course,  be  said  to 
have  meant  that  the  infamy  would 
be  incurred  by  the  violation  of  the 
law.  But  most  great  powers  — 
France,  Russia,  Prussia  —  have  at 
one  time  or  another  violated  the 
general  law  of  nations  in  pursuit  of 
their  own  interests,  without  there- 
by rendering  their  names  for  ever 
infamous.  Moreover,  there  is  no- 
thing in  the  fact  of  a  country  tak- 
ing part  with  one  belligerent  which 
violates  the  general  law  of  nations. 
England  takes  part  with  Turkey 
against  Russia ;  Sardinia  joins  them  ; 
yet  neither  England  nor  Sardinia 
is  accused  of  violations  of  the 
general  law.  We  conclude,  there- 
fore, that  his  Lordship  intended  it 
to  be  inferred  that  an  alliance  with 
the  South,  as  a  slaveholding  power, 
would  render  us  for  ever  infamous. 
But,  as  we  have  recently  fought  in 
alliance  with  a  slaveholding  power 
—  as  England  was  herself,  within 
his  Lordship's  memory,  a  slavehold- 
ing power  —  and  as  the  United  States 
was,  within  these  few  months,  a  slave- 
holding  power — the  brand  of  infamy 
which  Lord  Bnssell  is  prepared  to 
affix  to  us  must  be  of  very  recent 
manufacture.  But  though  there  can 
be  no  disgrace  for  the  best  of  us  in 
an  alliance  with  a  country  defended 


by  Lee  and  Jackson,  yet  we  will 
venture  to  say  that  most  English 
gentlemen  would  Hiink  their  good 
name  blemished,  if  they  were  com- 
pelled to  make  war  in  alliance  with 
Butlers  and  Turchins,  with  To^ 
Milroys,  and  Hookers,  or  even  with 
Gilmores  and  Grants. 

There  is,  in  his  Lordship's  speecb, 
a  confusion  of  sentiment  and  nuU- 
ter  of  £Ekct,  which  makes  it  difficult 
to  know  which  onr  policy  rests  oo. 
If  we  are  to  discard  sentiooent,  and 
be  governed  within  the  limits  of 
right  by  considerations  of  national 
interest,  thinking  first,  and  above  all, 
of  our  duty  to  our  own  people,  we 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  doing  so 
when  we  sit  apart  and  let  thinet 
take  their  own  course  in  a  strog^ 
in  which  we  are  so  largely  interest- 
ed. Suppose  the  French  Emperor 
were,  to-morrow,  to  recognise  the 
South,  to  receive  her  envoys,  aod 
to  form  with  her  an  alliance,  what 
violation  of  any  law  would  there  be 
in  that  ?  What  would  he  be  d(nDg 
more  than  nations  have  claimed  a 
right  to  do  in  all  wars  T  And  if 
we  were  to  do  the  same,  what  prin- 
ciple of  right  should  we  contravene? 
But  it  may  be  replied  that,  grant- 
ing we  should  only  be  exercising  a 
right,  yet  we  should  not  thereby 
promote  our  interests,  as,  instead 
of  taking  the  existing  pressure  off 
our  own  population,  we  should  be 
loading  them  with  the  additional 
burden  of  war  with  the  North. 
Far  from  thinking  so,  we  slKmld 
feel  perfectly  certain  that  a  joint 
action  of  France  ^and  England  for 
recognition,  and,  if  necessary,  for 
intervention,  Iwould  cause  the  huge 
Northern  imposture  to  collapse 
with  a  suddenness  which  might 
astonish  all  those  in  whom  its  pre- 
vious Protean  feats  had  left  any 
faculty  of  wonder.  But  we  do  not 
wish,  whatever  our  opinion,  to 
assert  dogmatically  here,  that  re- 
cognition and  intervention  would 
be  the  right  policy,  or  that  mudi 
might  not  be  said  against  it.  What 
we  do  say  is,  that,  on  such  groonds 
as  we  have  stated,  we  shonki  find 
firm  footing  for  arriving  at  such  a 
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BolntioD,  free  from  all  the  fotilitieB 
abont  "cooaiDa,"  and  'Mnfamy  of 
Blayeholdiog  aliianceBj"  ^hich  have 
80  hampered  the  qneslion. 

But  if,  on  tlie  other  hand,  our 
policy  is  to  be  founded  od  secti- 
ment,  what  are  the  traits  which  are 
to  idlure  us  to  the  Federals?  Is 
it  their  favour  and  affection  for 
England?  We  remember,  with 
•ome  distinctness,  that  they  have, 
ever  since  they  became  a  nation, 
treated  us  as  Mr.  Quilp  treated  the 
wooden  admiral  on  whom  he  used 
to  expend  his  superabundant  ani- 
mosity. Is  it  their  political  system  ? 
Their  own  writers  and  statesmen 
have  told  us  that  it  is  a  marvel 
of  corruption.  Is  it  their  boasted 
love  of  freedom?  We  see  these 
people,  who  have  bad  freedom  eyer 
on  their  Hps,  abandoning  their 
liberties  as  things  of  no  account, 
without  even  getting  the  mess  of 

Sottage  in  return.  Is  it  the  con- 
uct  of  their  armies?  Nothing  in 
modern  history  is  so  vile  as  the 
apirit  in  which  they  make  war. 
Their  ruling  principle  is  vindictive- 
ness  rather  than  conquest.  Devas- 
tation, which  was  at  firet  excused 
aa  a  means  of  subjugation,  is  now 
the  weapon  of  disappointed  hate. 
If,  they  say,  we  cannot  own  this 
territory,  let  us  spoil  it  I  If  we 
cannot  defeat  the  Secessionists  in 
&ir  fight,  let  us  burn  their  cities  and 
make  their  land  a  desert  If  we  can- 
sot  illustrate  the  war  by  our  valour, 
let  us  brand  it  with  our  wrath.  If 
we  cannot  be  glorious,  let  us  at  least 
be  infamous.  Are  these  the  senti- 
ments with  which  England  is  to 
sympathiEC?  Yet  they  contain  no 
exaggeration.  The  acts  and  words 
of  the  Federahi  proclaim  them  daily. 
They  are  fond  of  denouncing  us  for 
our  conduct  towards  them  in  what 
they  term^  in  their  slang  pathos, 
'*the  hour  of  their  agony."  But 
tide  by  side  with  the  denunciation, 
we  read,  in  exulting  phraseology, 
how  **the  rebs"  or  ''the  seceshes" 
are  starving  —  how  the  army  that 
has  jast  beaten  their  own  is  on 
Quarter  rations  —  how  the  price  of 
toe  commonest   necessaries  is  en- 


hanced in  the  South  a  thousand  per 
cent — how  the  mass  of  the  popula« 
tion  is  shoeless,  clothed  in  rags,  and 
covered  with  vermin.  And,  in  the 
next  column,  there  is  great  joy  over 
the  prosperity  of  the  North  —  the 
abundance  of  its  money,  the  luxur- 
ies in  which  its  troops  are  revelling, 
the  flourishing  state  of  its  trade, 
the  expansive  nature  of  its  re- 
sources, and  the  general  benefits 
arising  from  the  war.  Under  such 
circumstances,  the  loftily  indignant 
editor,  or  eloquent  politician,  prob- 
ably writes  the  phrase,  "  hour  of  our 
agony,"  with  his  tongue  in  his  cheek, 
and  one  eye  humorously  closed. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  is  there 
nothing  to  be  found  in  the  South 
which  may  excite  the  sympathy  of 
England  ?  If  relationship  is  to 
count,  we  are  certainly  nearer  akin 
to  the  pure  races  of  the  Confede- 
racy than  to  the  hybrid  North.  The 
gallant  adventurers  from  whom  they 
claim  descent  are  surely  more  con- 
genial to  Englishmen  than  those 
grim  fanatics,  "  the  pilgrim  fathers," 
who,  having  left  their  own  land  for 
liberty  of  conscience,  were  never 
weary  of  imposing  their  narrow 
manacles  on  the  consciences  of 
others.  The  object  of  the  South 
is  that  independence  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  regard  as  a  right, 
and  without  which  life  would  lose 
most  of  its  value.  In  the  struggle 
for  it  they  have  displayed,  in  a  rare 
degree,  the  qualities  for  which  we 
have  been  used  to  find  the  peoples 
of  the  p&st  most  honoured  in  his- 
tory. They  have  endured  priva- 
tions which  we  in  England  have 
little  conception  of.  They  have 
Fcen  their  homes  ruined,  their 
fields  laid  waste,  their  commerce 
destroyed,  their  people  destitute  or 
captive.  If,  long  ago,  they  had 
succumbed  to  tne  combined  in- 
fluence of  blockade  and  ravage,  they 
would  still  have  earned  an  honour- 
able name  among  nations  that  have 
resisted  oppression.  But  there  is 
no  thought  of  yielding— their  brave 
troops  still  strike  with  spirit  and 
effect,  theur  people  still  maintains 
its  constancy,  though  little  cheered 
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by  the  admiration  or  applanae 
which  has  often  been  lavished  on 
inferior  heroism.  If  Bentiment, 
then,  is  to  inspire  oar  pnolicy,  there 
can  be  little  hesitation  in  choosing 
a  part. 

Catching  the  manner   from  the 
damnable  iteration  of  the  Federals, 
the  strife  is  generally  spoken  of  in 
England   as   a    domestic   quarrel ; 
and  that  increases,  we  imagine,  in 
no  slight  degree,  our  reluctance  to 
interfere.    And   truly   a  veritable 
domestic  strife  is  what  a  stranger, 
if  he  be  wise,  will  let  alone.  For 
after  all  it  is  little  else  but  a  po- 
litical dispute  in  violent  action;  and 
its    subsidence,   leaving    the  sub- 
stance  of    the    nation  untouched, 
may  show  that  the  storm  has  swept 
away  but  little  which  it  could  have 
behoved   mankind  to  step   in  and 
rescue.    Moreover   the   threads  of 
domestic   strife  are  so  interwoven, 
class  opposed  to  class,  neighbour  to 
neighbour,  and  village   to  village, 
that   an  alien   hand  could  seldom 
attempt  to   regulate    the  pattern 
without  permanent  damage  to  the 
fabric.    But,  far  from  being  a  do- 
mestic quarrel,  even  the  term  civil 
war  seems  to  us,  in  the  present 
case,  a  misnomer.    It   rather  pre- 
sents itself  as  a  strife  between  dis- 
tinct  nations,  —  nations  more  than 
usually   distinct    in   manners,  ob- 
jects, interests,  modes  of  life,  tem- 
per, and   character  —  and  divided, 
moreover,  by  a  strong  line  of  anti- 
pathy.   And,  supposing  the  Ameri- 
cans  really  value  their  Union  and 
Constitution  so  much  as  they  say, 
they  were   unusually   fortunate  (if 
they  had  only  thought  so)  in  this 
fact,   that  the  disruption  did  noc 
rend  the  texture  of  those  vaunted 
fabrics,  but  only  diminished  their 
superficial    extent     On    the  day 
after  secession,  they  might,  had  they 
BO  pleased,  have    composed  them- 
selves to  dwell  in  their  less  impos- 
ing but  more  compact  and  comfort- 
able Union,  with  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act  framed   and  glazed   over  the 
chimnejr-piece,  with  the  right  of  in- 
surrection and  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence for  their  articles  of  reli- 


gion, with  King  George  the  only 
tyrant  ever  heard  of  in  that  land 
of  freedom,  with  Banker's  Uill  and 
Peach  Orchard  for  their  great  na- 
tional victories,  with  wealth  b- 
creasing,  trade  increasing  ;  and  with 
despotic  rulers,  military  governors, 
national  debts,  and  terrible  defeat" 
slumbering  unguessed  in  the  limbo 
of  extinct  possibilitiesi  Viewing 
the  South  as  they  did,  they  might, 
like  Dogberry,  have  called  the  rest 
of  the  watch  together,  and  thanked 
God  they  were  rid  of  a  knave.  Bat 
they  would  not  perceive  or  admit 
that  the  mere  fact  of  secession  b^d 
rendered  the  original  Union  impos- 
sible to  be  restored,  and  that  aU 
their  efforts  for  its  violent  recovery 
only  endangered  the  stability  of 
what  was  left  Uncle  Sam  like 
Humpty-Dumpty,  has  bad  a  fall, 
but  they  cannot  vet  believe  that  all 
the  President's  horses,  and  all  the 
President's  men,  will  never  make 
him  what  he  was  again. 

It  would  tl^en  a  great  benefit 
to  clear  the  question  of  the  ideas 
or  phrases  of  ** cousins,"  "domes- 
tic quarrel,"  **  alliance  with  slav^ 
holders."  It  is  extraordinary  how 
easily  people  accept  such  coaDte^ 
feit  coin,  merely  because  they  don*t 
take  the  trouble  to  look  at  it 
People  write  seriously  about  oar 
American  cousins,  who  are  not  am- 
bitious of  claiming,  cousin  Butler, 
or  cousin  Lincoln,  or  cousin  Ward 
Beecher,  or  cousin  Sumner,  as  their 
kin  —  and,  if  not  these,  why  so 
affectionate  to  the  people  who  seem 
to  regard  these  as  their  most  famoos 
men  ?  Cousinship  is  an  extremdy 
pleasant  relation,  as  many  yoaog 
persons  in  this  and  other  countries 
can  testify ;  but  if  the  term  is  to  be 
made  so  inclusive  as  to  take  in  the 
American  nation,  it  will .  become^ 
as  Doll  Tearsheet  says,  ^bs  odiooi 
as  the  word  occupy,  which  was  an  ex- 
cellent good  word  before  it  was  ill- 
sorted.^'  Many  of  those  who  woold 
no  doubt  be  ready  to  admit  that 
North  and  South,  always  ill-paired, 
form  already  two  nations  more 
distinct  than  Austria  and  Pronia, 
Btill  talk  and  think  of  the  war  as  a 
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domestic  quarrel.  And  —  though 
they  would  certainly  agree  that  ex- 
termination of  the  white  was  worse 
than  servitude  of  the  black,  that 
the  lot  of  the  negro  was  more  un- 
happy in  the  North  than  the  South, 
that  abolitionists  were  only  a  pecu- 
liarly sanguinary  sect  of  fanatics, 
that  the  free  negro  did  not  display 
in  our  own  West  Indies  a  particu- 
larly inviting  aspect,  and  tnat  no 
scheme  of  emancipation  had  yet 
been  proposed  which  could  be  ac- 
cepted by  reasonable  men— yet  they 
continue  to  think  of  slavery  as  an 
element  which  should  prejudice  the 
judgment  of  Englishmen,  the  sons  and 
grandsons  of  slaveholders. 
•  No  doubt  the  advocates  of  the 
North  will  say  that  these  are 'Tory 
views.  It  always  pleases  the  candid 
Liberals  and  Radicals,  here  and  in 
America,  to  represent  the  modern 
Tory  as  a  bigoted  old  gentleman, 
who  is  always  sighing  for  the  days 
of  the  Plantagenets  as  the  true 
golden  age  of  England,  and  who 
looks  on  a  pure  despotism  as  the 
perfection  of  government.  And 
all  {Federalists,  whether  newspaper 
writers,  diplomatists,  or  politicians, 
invariably  represent  the  Britie^ 
Tory  as  especi^ly  hostile  to  the 
Republican  party,  because  it  is 
seeking  to  maintain  the  Union, 
which  he,  as  the  foe  of  democracy, 
wishes  to  see  dissolved.  It  never 
seems  to  occur  to  these  gentlemen 
that  the  friend  of  despotism  and 
foe  of  democracy  could  desire  no- 
thing better  than  the  stability  of 
the  Lincoln  Government,  which  is 
the  purest  despotism  now  existing, 
with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of 
some  African  system,  in  regions  to 
which  Speke  and  Grant  have  failed 
to  penetrate.  The  model  Tory  in 
the  Radical  spelling>books  is  al- 
ways unavailing!^  hankering  after 
standing  armies,  irresponsible  rulers, 
and  military  governors ;  —  he  is  fond 
of  conscriptions  and  arbitrary  taxa- 
tion, and  his  standing  toast  at  agri- 
cultural dinners  is,  "Down  with 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Bat  if  these 
be  his  propensities,  why  should  be 
be  averse  to  President  Lincoln,  the 
VOL.  xcnr.  2  u 


embodiment  of  his  cherished  vi- 
sions? Now  the  truth  is  that, 
without  pretending  to  the  respect- 
able antiquarian  character  which 
our  political  opponents  are  good 
enough  to  ascribe  to  us,  and  with- 
out feeling  the  slightest  admiration 
or  respect  for  President  Lincoln  or 
any  of  his  Cabinet,  we  nevertheless 
cannot  belg  suspecting  that  the  ir- 
responsible rale  he  has  established 
might,  in  better  hands,  lead  to  ex- 
actly what  was  wanted  in  America. 
Universal  suffrage  and  presidential 
elections  had  Sected  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  entire  political  system. 
And  there  was  not  the  slightest 
prospect  that,  by  any  legitimate 
effort  of  the  constitution,  ue  evil 
should  be  remedied.  Nor  would 
an  ordinary  convulsion,  caused  by 
a  collision  of  factions,  Democrat 
and  Republican,  have  appeared 
likely  to  afford  the  opportunity  for 
a  remedy,  for  the  only  remedy 
must  be,  to  recall  a  great  part  of 
the  privileges  which  were  so  mis- 
used by  the  people;  and  the  people 
would  naturally,  unless  compelled, 
be  unwilling  to  part  with  thena. 
But  this  war,  which  is  really  a 
foreign  war,  though  exciting  all  the 
passions  of  a  domestic  strife,  is  ex- 
actly what  was  wanted  for  the  pur- 
pose. A  great  standing  army  has 
been  raised,  and  irresponsible  power 
has  been  assumed,  with  the  perfect 
acquiescence  of  the  people.  The 
sons  of  liberty  can  evidently,  under 
favourable  circumstances,  be  made 
to  endure  thraldom  as  patiently  as 
if  they  had  been  bom  subjects  of 
their  Imperial  friend  the  Emperor 
of  Russia ;  and  if  some  man,  at  once 
able  and  conscientious,  should  come 
after  Lincoln  (whether  by  abrupt 
deposition  of,  or  in  regular  succes- 
sion to,  that  venerable  jester,  would 
not  greatly  matter),  he  might  gradu- 
ally bestow  on  the  existing  Union, 
if  it  should  not  further  fall  to  pieces, 
a  constitution  giving  the  people 
more  assurance  of  liberty,  hap- 
piness, and  real  national  develop- 
ment, than  they  ever  before  poe- 
sessed. 

But,  if  the  opinions  ascribed  to 
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the  Tories  are  inconsistent,  what  we  are  told,  "he  assured  Mr.  Fo^ 
shall  we  eay  of  those  which  part  of  Bier  that  if  he  would,  when  the  war 
the  Radical  party  ascribe  to  them-  was  over,  go  to  America,  and  tai$ 
selves?  There  is  a  section  of  that  with  him  John  Bright  on  hit  right 
party  who,  if  they  are  not  lovers  hand  and  RicJiard  Cobden  on  kit 
of  .peace,  haters  of  tyranny  and  ir-  he  would  receive  a  most  de- 
responsible  government,  and  friends  termined  and  earnest  weloomeL" 
of  democracy,  are  nothing.  But  Certainly,  nobody  can  deny  tbat 
these  determined  and  nncompro-  Americans  can  be  found,  in  aoj 
mising  foes  of  war  aid  violence  number,  ready  and  anxious  to  be- 
have long  since  burnt  their  olive  stow  their  worship  on  even  more 
branches  in  a  great  bonfire  in  hon-  siogular  objects  than  the  remaA- 
our  of  the  Federal  arms.  When  able  trio  of  which  Mr.  Forster  ii 
England  has  been  at  war  they  have  to  be  the  central  personage.  Far 


frantic  cries  for  peace,  but  they  guests  to  their  '  Transatlantic  ad- 
now  look  complacently  on  acts  mirers,  we  would  rather  add  oar 
which  excite  the  horror  and  disgust  persuasions  to  those  of  the  Kef. 
of  the  soldiers  of  Europe.  The  Mr.  Channing,  and  we  imagioe  that 
men  who  amused  the  world  by  few  here  would  lament  if  this  emi- 
sending  a  deputation  to  the  Czar  neot  trio  should  resolve  to  remaia 
to  persuade  him  to  arrest  the  war,  altogeUier  in  a  land  with  vrhich 
have  nothing  but  encouragement  their  sentiments,  opinions,  and  eympap 
for  Abraham  Lincoln.  Drab  is  just  thies  seem  so  naturally  to  coooeet 
now  the  most  truculent  of  colours,  them.  We  neither  envy  the  olieate 
Mr.  Cobden,  ingenious  apologist^  their  advocates,  nor  the  advocatei 
tells  the  admiring  House  that  the  their  clients. 
Federals  are  jost  now  exporting  However  the  audiences  whom 
gunpowder  in  such  quantities  for  these  gentlemen  address  may  be 
the  purpose  of  blasting  rocks."  Mr.  disqualified  by  position  and  edncsr 
Brignt,  besides  affording  the  Fede-  tion  for  estimating  the  valae  of 
ral  cause  what  aid  naay  lie  in  the  their  arguments,  it  is  not  to  be 
sanguinary  speeches  of  so  firm  an  supposed  that  the  speakers  theza- 
enemy  of  war,  introduces  to  the  selves  are  not  fully  conscious  of 
Premier  a  deputation  from  the  their  own  inconsistencies.  Of  ooone 
Trades-Union ;  and  Bottom  the  they  do  not  think  that  the  ooDNrip- 
weaver,  Snug  the  joiner,  and  Flute  tion  is  evidence  of  the  UDanimou 
the  bellows-mender,  impart  to  the  action  of  a  free  people,  that  the 
chief  of  the  Government  their  ap-  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpiu  is  • 
proval  of  the  Washington  Cabinet  the  best  proof  of  the  existence  of 
English  people,  as  they  read  of  this,  liberty,  nor  that  a  fettered  prefl 
smile  with  the  same  sort  of  smile  is  a  characteristic  of  democracy, 
which  probably  brightened  our  Those  who  wondor  what  claim  the 
lively  Premier's  countenance  as  he  Federal  Government  can  have,  un- 
bowed the  deputation  out  Bort  der  these  circumstances,  on  the 
the  Americans  think  this  bur-  affection  and  admiration  of  peace* 
lesque  played  by  "  hard-handed  loving  democrats,  need  not  seek  ftr 
men  of  Athens"  a  serious  and  im<  for  the  solution  of  the  difficolty. 
portant  demonstration,  because,  in  These  gentlemen  care  neither  ^ 
America,  the  sentiments  of  Bottom  peace,  nor  liberty,  nor  democn^i 
and  Song  and  Flute  represent  pub-  and  have  used  these  vrords  onlj  ^ 
lie  opinion.  Mr.  Forster,  M.P.,  serve  the  purpose  of  BupportioO^ 
too,  has  nothing  but  approbation  who  are  hostile  to  England.  That 
for  the  North,  and  introduces  a  is  the  one  virtue  which  they  truly 
reverend  gentleman  from  America  recognise  in  the  Washiogton  Ca- 
to  the  meetiog  he  presided  over,  binet,  and  the  friendship  of  t^ 
whose  gratitude  was  so  moved  that,  apostates  of  peace  is  of  itself  lo^' 


always  huDg  on   her  skirts  with 
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csfent  indication,  of  the  animus  of 
Federal  America  towards  ns. 

We  shoold  like,  then,  to  see  the 
qnestions  of  recognition  and  inter- 
vention disentangled  from  the  fal- 
lacies we  have  indicated;  and  we 
shoald  also  like  to  know  whether 
we  are  to  be  gaided  in  this  busi- 
ness by  policy  or  by  sentiment. 
Of  this  we  may  be  certain,  that 
whenever  it  shall  appear  clearly  to 
be  the  right  course  for  our  interests 
to  declare  in  favour  of  Southern  in- 
dependence, we  shall  always  find 
ao  eager  ally  in  the  Sovereign  who 
has  just  challenged  Northern  Ai- 
premacy  by  establishing  a  monarchy 
on  the  American  continent.  He 
can  never  be  expected  to  tolerate, 
on  the  very  borders  of  the  new 
Mexican  empire,  a  great  military 
power,  such  as  the  North  must  be 
If  it  should  accomplish  the  subja- 
gatioD  of  the  Confederacy;  and  a 
power,  moreover,  which,  if  it  be 
not  hostile  to  that  empire,  will  be 
Iktee  to  its  own  traditions  and  declar- 
ed policy.  That  the  South  should 
■ehieve  its  independence  single- 
bttoded,  by  its  own  efforts,  and  by 
Ibe  further  disruption  of  the  North- 
ern tyranny,  is  what  would  be  best 
for  itself  and  for  us.  It  is  some- 
times supposed  that  such  further 
dimption  would  affect  our  inte- 
raits,  because  it  would  cause  the 
financial  ruin  of  the  North.  This 
conclusion  is  arrived  at  by  con- 
foanding  the  Federal  system  with 
the , financial  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
try. Repudiation,  however  likely 
to  follow  from  the  downfall  of  the 
Northern  Government,  would  not 
dimiDish  the  wealth  of  the  States. 
Nor  is  that  wealth  seriously  dimin- 
kbed  by  the  vast  expenditure  of  the 
TOr,  for  the  Federal  debt  is  owing, 
sot  to  foreign,  but  to  home  credi- 
tors^ and  money  is  only  changing 
from  one  set  of  Americans  to  an- 
•Ukt  set  who  will  feel  equal  neces- 
itty  for  dealing  with  us.  The  real 
CKtenl  to  which  the  actual  wealth 
^  America  will  be  diminished  by 
^  strife,  will  be  measured  by  the 

Ktity  of  productive  labour  trans- 
1  to  the  unproductive  field  of 


war,  and  by  the  cost  of  the  war 
material  expended.  But  we  must 
remember  that  the  seuirate  States 
have  ample  machinery  for  preserv- 
ing social  stability,  and  for  aevelop- 
ing  their  own  resources,  though  the 
Federal  system  were  dissolved  to- 
morrow. The  people  will  still  be 
there,  with  their  wants,  and  their 
wealth,  and  their  richly-productive 
country,  as  before ;  and  it  will  matter 
little  to  us,  financially,  whether  our 
customers  are  called  citizens  of  the 
States  of  Massachusetts,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Michigan,  and  New  York,  or 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  But 
it  will  matter  a  great  deal  to  us 
whether  there  is  one  great  bullying 
power  always  menacing  us  through 
Canada,  or  several  smaller  powers, 
with  any  one  of  which  Canada  her- 
self would  be  competent  to  deaL 
And  we  sa^  that  if,  for  any  sup- 
posed restramt  of  duty  or  sentiment, 
we  should  allow  the  South  to  be 
subjugated,  we  might  soon  find  rea- 
son to  regret  our  apathy  in  a  war 
of  our  own,  where  we  could  gain 
nothing,  neither  territory,  nor  poli- 
tical advantage,  nor  glory,  however 
victorious  we  might  be;  while  it 
would  be  a  calamity  to  mankind 
that  such  national  virtues  as  the 
Confederacy  displays,  should  be  ex- 
tinguished by  the  mere  force  of 
numbers,  wielded  by  a  power  that 
displays  not  a  single  generous  at- 
tribute. 

Bat  however  the  question  of  in- 
tervention may  admit  of  debate, 
we  are  clear  as  to  what  our  present 
course  should  be.  Not  **  a  warm 
and  friendly  neutrality,"  on  which 
paradoxical  condition  we  seem  to 
be  verging — not  servility  towards  a 
people  that  construes  every  conces- 
sion into  terror  of  their  irresistible 
might— not  a  cold  ignoring  of  the 
rights  of  one  of  the  two  belligerents 
whom  we  profess  to  hold  in  equal 
scales;  but  an  absolute  and  rigid 
limitation  of  those  belligerent  rights 
which  the  Federals  are  always  seek- 
ing to  extend  to  the  prejudice  of 
neutrals— a  resolution  not  even  to 
debate  the  question  of  a  change  of 
our  municipal  law,  while  there  can 
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be  a  BQspicion  even  of  foreign  dic- 
tation or  menace — and  a  plain  atter- 
ance  of  oar  opinions  as  to  the  con- 
dact  of  th^war.  We  think  it  a 
doty  as  well  as  a  right,  on  the  part 
of  govermnents  that  claim  to  be 
intrusted  with  special  charge  of  the 
interests  of  civilisation,  to  protest 
against  a  method  of  condacting  hos- 
tilities which  would  make  all  war  a 
disgrace,  and  all  soldiers  brigands; 
and  to  give  weight  to  what  we  might 
see  fit  to  say,  and  secarity  to  what 
we  might  see  fit  to  do,  we  should 
like  to  see  some  of  our  first-rate 
iron-clads  added  to  the  West  Indian 
squadron.  To  know  that  we  had  a 
few  vessels  at  hand  which  could  at 
any  time  raise  the  blockade  of 
Charleston,  and  scatter  the  Federal 
ileet,  would  have  a  marvellous  efifect 
on  the  demeanour  of  the  North. 
This  perhaps  is  too  vigorous  a  step 
to  be  expected  from  a  Foreign  Sec- 
retary who  is  Bighing  for  repose, 
though  he  is  grievously  mistaken 
in  supposing  that  conciliation  and 
coucession  will  secure  his  object 
But,  at  least,  we  may  hope  that  he 
will  be  restrained  sharply  in  any 
attempt  to  adapt  our  municipal 
laws  to  the  demands  of  so  discredit- 
able a  government  as  that  of  Wash- 
ington, and  so  insolent  and  domi- 
neering a  people  as  that  of  the 
North.  Therefore,  we  say  again, 
lot  us  be  unwilling  to  change  the 
laws  of  England  in  this  matter, 
oven  though  we  resibt  the  change 


at  the  price  of  parting  with  the 
noble  lord  our  Foreign  Secretary. 

We  have  been  frequently  told,  in 
the  course  of  this  quarrel,  especially 
when  any  new  insult  has  been  in- 
flicted on  as,  that  it  is  the  duty, 
both  of  our  press  and  Government, 
to  be  extremely  forbearing.  This 
transference  of  the  duty  of  forbear- 
ance from  the  assailant  to  the  as- 
sailed, is  certainly  a  new  doctrine 
in  ethics.   And  is  it  consistent  with 
our  own  character?    Is  it  a  fact, 
that  we  have  attained  to  our  pre- 
sent position,  and  expect  to  maio- 
t%in  it,  by  persevering  patience  on- 
der  insult?   Do  we  intend  to  pQ^ 
sue  this  course  rigidly  in  fatore, 
and  to  bold  out  our  cheeks  alte^ 
natelv  to  the  smiter  ?    In  that  case, 
we  shall  find  plenty  of  hands  ready 
to  smite:  but  we  shall  scarcely  be 
entitled  to  rate  ourselves  a3  before. 
Or  are  we  to  make  this  policy  of 
poltroonery  applicable  only  to  oar 
relations  with  the  North?    If  so, 
excellent  reason  should  be  shovn 
for  a  coarse  that  must  sink  as  in 
the  world^s  esteem  and  in  oar  own. 
But  if  we  are  bound,  as  of  yore,  to 
uphold,  under  gravest  penalty,  oar 
honour  and  independence,  as  thiogs 
too  sacred  to  be  made  the  sport  of 
a  shifty  policy,  let  us  reply  to  in- 
sults, menaces,  and  aggressiocs,  io 
a  tone  which  can  leave  no  doabt 
possible  that  we  are  prepared  to  use 
our  power  for  the  assertion  of  oor 
rights. 
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THE  BOATMAN. 
BY  PISISTRATU3  C.VXTON. 
I. 

Half  sleeping  still,  I  stand  amoDg 

The  silvery,  trembling  sedges, 
And  hear  the  river  rolling  strong, 

ThroDgh  mists  that  veil  its  edges. 
"  Up,  Boatman,  up !  the  moments  flee 

As  on  the  bank  I  shiver ; 
And  IhoQ  mast  row  me  towards  the  sea 

Along  this) length  of  river." 
The  Boatman  rose  and  stretched  his  hand — 

**  Come  in— thoa  bast  far  to  go ;  *' 
And  throagh  the  drowsy  reeds  from  land 

The  boat  went  soft  and  slow  ; 

Stealing  and  stilly,  and  soft  and  slow. 

And  the  Boatman  looked  in  my  faoe  and  smiled : 
Thy  lids  are  yet  heavy ;  bleep  on,  poor  child  I 

Lulled  by  the  drip 

Of  the  oars  I  dip. 
Measured  and  musical,  eare  and  steady — 

Sleep  by  my  side 

While  from  home  we  glide." 
And  I  dreamily  murmur,   From  home  already  I " 


II. 

I  awake  with  a  start — on  my  sight  flashes  day. 
"  So  late,  and  so  little  advanced  on  the  way  ; 
Arouse  theo,  old  laggard,  and  row  me  faster. 

Or  never  a  stiver  thou 'It  get  from  me." 
*'  When  the  voyage  is  over,  my  pert  yoang  master, 
Be  sore  the  grey  Boatman  will  earn  his  fee. 
xciv.  2  X 


TTie  Boatman, 


But  whether  I  seem  to  thee  fast  or  plow, 

There  is  hot  one  speed  for  the  boat  I  row ; 

I  Diea&ure  my  moveixieDtfl  by  do  man's  taste, 

AVhether  be  aek  me  to  halt  or  haste. 
Flish,  plash,  drop  Dpon  drop. 
Go  withoat  horry,  but  on  without  stop ; 

The  clock  on  yon  turret  is  not  so  steady.'* 

**|If  crawl  we  must  at  this  snail-like  pace, 

Ere  the  ri?er  flow  curved  to  the  curving  shore, 
Let  me  take  a  last  look  at  my  native  place, 
^nd  the  green  of  the  sedges— one  last  look  more. 
Where  the  home  of  my  birth  ? 
Is  it  blotted  from  earth  ? 
J ust  left,  and  now  lost  to  my  sight  already  ! " 

Tauntingly  answered  the  Boatman  grey  : 
Not  a  moment  ago 

Didst  thou  call  me  slow; 
But  al ready's  a  word  thou  wilt  often  say. 

'Tis  the  cliange  of  the  shore 

Proves  the  speed  of  the  oar, 
Stealing  the  banks  away,  stealthy,  steady.'' 


III. 

"  See  from  the  buds  of  the  almond  bough 

A  beautiful  fairy  rise ; 
Now  it  skims  o'er  the  glass  of  the  wave,' and  cow 
It  soars  to  its  kindr^  skies : 
Follow  its  flight, 
Or,  lost  to  sight. 
It  will  vanitih  amid  the  skies ! " 

«  My  boat  cannot  flee  as  thy  fairy  flees; 
Ten  thousand  things  with  brighter  wings 
Disport  in  the  sun,  and,  one  by  one, 

Are  scattered  before  the  breeze. 
But  only  the  earliest  seen,  as  now, 

Can  dazzle  deluded  eyes ; 
And  never  again  from  the  almond  bough 

For  thee  will  a  fairy  rise  I 
Already  the  insect  is  drowned  in  the  wave 

Which  I  cut  with  my  careless  oar ; 
Already  thine  eye  has  forgotten  its  grave, 

Allured  by  the  roses  on  shore. 
Though  I  measure  my  movements  by  no  man's  taste, 
Whether  he  ask  me  to  halt  or  haste. 
Yet  I  time  my  way  to  the  best  oC  my  power. 
That  the  fairest  place  hath  the  fairest  nour ; 
Behold,  in  the  moment  moot  golden  of  day, 
Air  and  wave  take  the  hues  of  the  rose- garden  bay, 
W^hile  my  boat  glides  as  softly  as  if  it  could  stop, 
The  oars  on  the  srooothncflB  so  languidly  drop, 
Softer  and  softer, 
Softer  and  softer, 

Softer  and  Bofter,  though  never  lees  steady. 
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iDterfased  od  the  stream 

Both  the  rose  and  the  beam, 
L^,  the  arms  of  the  bay  close  aroand  thee  already  !" 

*'  llisiog  oat  from  the  stream, 

As  from  slamber  a  dream — 
Is  it  Eden  that  closes  arouDd  me  already  ? 

IV. 

*^  Oil,  land  and  leave  me  I  take  my  gold  ; 

My  course  is  closed  before  the  sea. 
Fafr  on  the  garden  mount,  behold 

An  angel  form  that  becks  to  mo  I 
With  her  to  rest,  as  rests  the  river, 
In  airs  which  rose-hues  flush  for  ever." 

"  Thou  bad'st  me  follow  a  fairy,  when 

An  insect  rose  from  the  almond  bough  ; 
I  did  not  follow  thy  fairy  then, 

I  may  not  halt  for  thine  angel  now. 
Never  the  fare  whom  I  once  receive, 
Till  the  voyage  be  over,  I  land  or  leave. 
But  Tm  not  huch  a  churl  as  I  seem  to  be, 
And  the  angel  may  sit  in  my  boat  with  thee." 

Tiokle,  tinkle—'*  What  means  that  bell  ?" 
**  Thine  angel  is  coming  thyself  to  tell. 
See  her  stand  on  the  margin  by  which  we  shall  glide — 
Open  thine  arms  and  she  springs  to  thy  side." 
"  Close,  close  to  my  side, 
O  angel !  O  bride  I 
A  fresh  sun  on  the  universe  dawns  from  thine  eyes, 
To  shine  evermore 
Through  each  change  on  the  shore, 
And  undimmed  by  each  cloud  that  flits  over  the  skies." 
Side  by  side  thus  we  whisper—**  Who  loves,  loves  for  ever. 
As  wave  upon  wave  to  the  sea  runs  the  river, 
And  the  oar  on  the  smoothness  drops  noiseless  and  steady, 
Till  we  start  with  a  sigh. 
Was  it  she — was  it  I — 
Who  first  turned  to  look  back  on  the  way  we  had  made  ? 
Who  first  saw  the  9oft  tints  of  the  garden-land  fade  ? 
Who  first  sighed—"  See  the  rose-hue  is  fading  already  ?'* 

V. 

*'  Boatman,  look  at  the  blackening  cloud ; 

Put  into  yon  sheltered  creek. 
For  the  lightning  is  bursting  its  ghastly  shroad. 

And  hark  how  the  thunders  break  ! " 

"  No  storm  on  this  river  oatlasts  its  hour ; 
As  I  stayed  not  for  sun,  so  I  stay  not  for  shower. 
Id  thy  mantle  too  sccnty  to  cover  thy  bride  ? 
Or  are  two  not  a<i  one,  if  thev  cling  side  to  side  ?" 
I  gather  my  mantle  around  her  form, 
And  as  on  one  bosom  descends  the  storm. 


The  Boatman. 


Tx)ok  up,"  said  the  Boatman ;    the  storm  is  spent : 
No  storm  on  this  river  ootlasts  its  hoar ; 
And  the  glories  that  coloar  the  worll  are  blent 
In  the  clond  which  ga?e  birth  to  the  thander-ahower." 

The  heaven  is  glad  with  the  iris-beams, 

The  earth  with  the  sparkling  dew ; 
And  fresher  and  brighter  creation  seems, 

For  the  rain  that  has  pierced  me  tbrongh.^ 
There's  a  change  in  myself,  and  the  change  is  chill ; 

There's  a  change,  O  mj  bride,  in  thee. 
Is  it  the  shade  from  the  snow-capt  hill. 

Which  nears  as  we  near  the  sea  ? 
Bat  gone  from  her  eye  is  the  tender  light, 

From  her  lip  the  enchanting  play  ; 
And  all  of  the  angel  that  blest  my  sight 

Has  passed  from  my  bride  away  ; — 
Like  the  fairy  that  dazzled  my  earlier  sight, 

The  angel  has  passed  away. 

Mattered  the  Boatman — So  like  them  all ; 

They  mark  the  change  in  the  earth  and  sky. 
Yet  marvel  that  change  shoald  themselves  befall. 

And  that  hearts  should  change  with  the  changing  eye ; 
They  swear  '  for  ever  '  to  sigh  '  already  1 ' 

Within  from  the  bosom,  without  on  the  stream, 

Flit  shadow  and  light  as  a  dream  flits  on  ^ream  ; 

Bat  never  to  hurry,  and  never  to  stop, 

Flisb,  plash,  drop  upon  drop, 
My  oars,  through  idl  changes,  move  constant  and  steady/* 

Down  the  stream  still  we  glide, 
Still  we  sit  aide  by  side — 
Side  by  side,  feeling  lonely,  and  sighing  ^  already ! 


YI. 

Bustle  and  clatter,  and  dissonant  roar! 

The  mart  of  a  mighty  town, 
From  the  cloudy  height  to  the  stony  shore, 

Wearily  lengthening  down. 
And  here  and  there,  and  everywhere, 

Are  gamesters  at  eager  play — 
The  poor  and  the  rich,  none  can  guess  which  is  which, 

So  motlily  mixed  are  they. 
Not  a  man  but  his  part  in  the  gaming  takes. 

Wherever  the  dice  from  the  dice-box  fall ; 
Beegar  or  prince  in  the  lottery  stakes  — 

The  beggar  his  crost,  and  the  prince  his  all. 
And  the  prizes  the  winners  most  loudly  boast, 

Even  more  than  the  p;ems  and  gold. 
Are  the  toys  which  an  mfant  esteems  the  most. 

Ere  he  come  to  be  five  years  old. 
A  coral  of  bells,  or  a  trumpet  of  tin, 

Or  a  ribbon  for  dolls  to  wear — 
The  greybeard  who  treasures  like  these  many  win. 

The  crowd  on  their  shoulders  bear. 


71ie  Boatman. 


There's  a  spell  in  the  strife 
Of  this  gambling  life, 
The  strong  and  the  feeble,  the  fickle,  the  steady 

To  its  pastime  it  draws,  • 
As  the  whirlpool  that,  sportive,  sacks  into  its  eddy 
The  fleets  and  the  straws. 

Hold,  Boatman  I  I  can  bear  no  more 

The  sameness  of  the  ansocial  wave, 
And  tboa  shalt  land  me  on  the  shore, 

Or  in  the  stream  I'll  find  my  grave. 
For  the  sport  of  man's  strife 
Gives  the  zest  to  man's  life ; 

Without  it,  his  manhood  dies. 
Be  it  jewel  or  toy,  not  the  prize  gives  the  joy, 

Bat  the  striving  to  win  the  prize." 

**  Never  the  fare  whom  I  once  receive, 
Till  the  voyage  be  over,  I  land  or  leave ; 
But  if  thou  wouldst  gamble  for  toy  or  dra«s, 
I  am  not  such  a  churl  as  thy  wish  to  cross." 

Tinkle,  tinkle— What  means  that  beiy 
The  gamesters  are  coming  thyself  to  telL 
Both  the  angel  and  gamester  are  equally  free 
To  sit  by  thy  side  till  we  come  to  the  sea." 

Clatter  and  clamour,  tumult  and  din ! 
As  the  boat  skims  the  jetty,  they  scramble  in ; 
Foemen  or  friend. 

Welcome  the  same ; 
Ere  we  come  to  the  end 

Of  the  changeful  game, 
The  foe  may  be  friend. 
And  the  friend  may  be  fpe ; 
Out  of  hazards  in  common  alliances  grow. 
The  stranger  who  stakes  on  my  side  is  my  friend— 
Against  me,  a  brother  my  foe. 

Jangle  and  wrangle,  and  babel  and  brawl. 

As  down  from  the  luud  box  the  dumb  dies  fall : 

A  hoot  for  the  loser,  a  shout  for  the  winner ; 

He  who  wins  is  the  saint— he  who  loses,  the  sinner. 

Scared  away  from  my  side,  as  they  press  round  the  die?, 

StUl  my  bride  has  her  part  in  my  life ; 
For  it  charms  her  to  share  in  the  gauds  of  the  prize. 
Though  she  shrinks  from  the  rage  of  the  strife. 
Plish,  plash,  drop  upon  drop, 
Never  we  hurry,  and  never  we  stop  I 
With  our  eyes  on  the  cast,  and  our  souls  in  the  game, 
While  the  shores  that  slip  by  us  seem  always  the  same. 

Jangle  and  wrangle,  and  tumult  and  brawl. 
And  hurrah  for  the  victor  who  bubbles  us  all  1 

And  the  prize  of  the  victor  I've  well  nigh  won,  . 

When  all  of  a  sadden  drops  down  the  aan. 
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One  throw,  and  thy  favoars,  0  Fortune,  I  crown  I 
Hfirrah  for  the  victor ! — I  Btart  with  a  frown, 
For  all  of  a  sodden  the  ean  drops  down. 

**  I  eee  xibt  the  die — 

Is  it  cloud  fleeting  by  ? 
Or  is  it — it  cannot  be— night  abready 

The  sun  "  said  a  voice,  as  black  shadows  descend, 
Has  sunk  in  the  sea  where  the  river  shall  end ; 

Unheeded  the  lapse  of  the  stream  and  the  light ; 

Warns  as  vainly  the  sea  heard  distinct  through  the  night  ? 
Hark !  the  whispers  that  creep 
From  the  World  of  the  Deep, 

Which  I  near  with  the  oars,  sounding  solemn  and  stead j." 

^'  I  hear  but  the  winds  that  caressingly  creep 

Through  the  ever-green  laurels  remote  from  the  deep ;  ' 

Though  the  sunlight  is  gone,  soon  the  planets  will  rise." 

From  the  boatman,  then,  turning,  I  gaze  on  the  skies. 

And  watch  for  Orion— to  light  up  the  dies. 

"  What  gleams  from  the  shore  ? 
Hold,  but  one  moment  more ; 
Rest  uuder.yon  light,  sbiniog  down  from  the  height 
Hurrah  for  the  victor ! — but  one  throw  more ! 

"  Xo  rest  on  the  river — that's  past  tor  thee ; 
The  beacon  but  shines  as  a  guide  to  the  sea. 
Ooe  cliime  of  the  oar,  ere  it  halt  evermore, 
Muffled  and  dirgelike,  and  sternly  stead v  ; 
And  the  beacon  illuming  the  last  of  the  shore 
Shall  flash  on  the  sea  to  thy  murmur — '  Already ! ' 

Then  seems  there  to  float 

Down  the  length  of  the  way, — 
From  the  sedges  remote — 
From  the  rose-garden  bay — 

From  the  town  and  the  mart — 
Front  the  river's  deep  heart — 
From  the  heart  of  the  land — 
From  the  lips  of  the  bride, 

Through  the  darkness  again 
Stealing  close  to  my  side, 
AVich  her  hand  in  my  hand— 
From  the  gamesters  in  vain 
Staking  odds  on  the  main 
Of  invisible  dies, — 
An  echo  that  wails  with  my  wailing  and  sighs, 
As  I  murmur,  **The  ocean  already ! " — **  Alreaoy  I" 
One  glimmer  of  light 
From  the  beacon's  lone  height. 
One  look  at  the  shore,  and  one  stroke  of  the  oar, 
And  the  river  is  lost  in  the  ocean  already ! 
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TONY  BUTLER. 
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CU AFTER  IX. — MAITLAND*B  FRIEND. 


I  don't  tbink  I'll  walk  down 
the  Barnaide  with  you  to-day,'* 
,  Beck  Graham  to  MaitUnd,  on 
moroiDg  after  their  excursion. 
And  why  not  ?"{ 

People  have  begun  to  talk  of 
going  off  together  alone  —  long 
tary  walks.  They  say  it  meana 
lething — or  nothing." 
So,  I  opine,  does  every  step 
incident  of  our  lives." 
Well.  You  understand  what  I 
»ided  to  say." 

Not  very  clearly,  perhaps;  but 
ball  wait  a  little  farther  explana- 
I.  AVhat  is  it  that  the  respect- 
3  public  imputes  to  us 
'That  you  are  a  very  dangerous 
ipanion  for  a  young  lady  in  a 
ntry  walk." 

Bat,  am  I  ?  Don't  you  think 
I  are  in  a  position  to  refute  such 
alumny  ?" 

I  spoke  of  you   as   I  found 

And  how  might  that  be?" 
'  Yery  amusing  at  some  mo- 
lts ;  very  absent  at  others ;  very 
reus  to  be  thought  It^oient  and 
ritable  in  your  judgments  of 
pie,   while    evidently  thinking 

worst  of  every  one ;  and  with  a 
I  frankness  about  yourself,  that 
any  one  not  very  much  inter- 
d  to  learn  the  trutli,  was  really 
valuable  as  tbo  true  article." 
Bat  you  never  charged  me  with 

ungenerous  use  of  my  advan- 
I ;  to  make  professions,  for  in- 
le,  because  I  found  you  alone." 
A  little— a  very  little  of  that— 
^  was,  just  as  children  stamp 
thin  ice  and  run  away  when 
f  bear  it  crack  beneath  them." 
Did  I  go  so  far  as  that  ?" 
Yes;  and  Sally  says,  if  she  was 
mv  place,  bhe'd  send  papa  to 

this  morning." 

And  I  should  be  charmed  to 


see  him.  There  are  no  people  whom 
I  prefer  to  naval  men.  They  have 
the  fresh,  vigorous,  healthy  tone  of 
their  own  sea  life  in  all  they  say." 

"  Yes ;  you'd  have  found  him 
vigorous  enough,  I  promise  you." 

**And  why  did  you  consult  your 
sister  at  all?" 

"  I  did  not  consult  her ;  she  got 
all  out  of  me  by  cross-questioning. 
She  began  by  saying,  *That  mm 
is  a  mystery  to  me;  he  has  not 
come  down  here  to  look  after  the 
widow  nor  Isabella;  he's  not  think- 
ing of  politics  nor  the  borough ; 
there's  no  one  here  that  he  wants 
or  cares  for.   What  can  he  be  at  ?  ' 

"0«)uldn't  you  have  told  her, 
that  he  was  one  of  those  men  who 
have  lived  so  much  in  the  world,  it 
is  a  luxury  to  them  to  live  a  little 
out  of  it?  Just  as  it  is  a  relief  to 
sit  in  a  darkened  room  after  your 
eyes  have  been  dazzled  with  too 
strong  light.  Couldn't  you  have 
said,  He  delights  to  talk  and  walk 
with  mc,  because  be  sees  that  he 
may  expand  freely,  and  say  what 
comes  uppermost  without  any  fear 
of  an  unfair  inference?  That,  for 
the  same  reason  —  the  pleasure  of 
an  unrestricted  intercourse  —  he 
widhes  to  know  old  Mrs.  Butler,  and 
talk  with  her  —  over  anything,  in 
short?  Just  to  keep  mind  and  fa- 
culties moving  —  as  a  light  breeze 
stirs  a  lake  and  prevents  astagna- 
tion." 

"  Well.  I'm  not  going  to  per- 
form Zephyr  —  even  in  such  a  high 
cause." 

"  Couldn't  yon  have  said.  We  had 
a  pleasant  walk  and  a  mild  cigar- 
ette together— vot/fi  toutf'  said  he, 
languidly. 

"  I  think  it  would  be  ver^  easy 
to  hate  you — hate  you  cordially — 
Mr.  Norman  Maitland." 

**So  I've  been  told  —  and  some 
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have  even  tried  it,  bat  always  nu-  conld  make!  There  was  everytLing 
saccoBsfully/'  yoa  could  think  of  in  it  — tomats, 
AVho  is  this  wonderful  foreigner  eggs,  sardines,  radishes,  beetroot, 
they  are  making  so  much  of  at  the  cucumber." 
Castle  and  the  Viceregal  Lodge?"  '*  Every  Italian  is  a  bit  of  a  cook," 
died  Mark  from  one  of  the  win-  said  Maitland,  relieving  adroitly 
dow  recesses,  where  he  was  reading  the  company  from  tlie  tiresome  de- 
a  newspaper.  "Maitland,  you  who  tail  of  the  Coloneh  'Til  back  my 
know  all  these  people,  who  is  the  friend  Caffarelli  for  a  dish  of  mac- 
Prince  Cafiarelli  ?'*  caroni  against  all   professionil  ar- 

Caffarelli !     it   must    be    the  tist«." 
Count/'    cried    Maitland,  hurrying      While  the  Colonel  and  his  wife 

over  to  see  the  paragraph.    '*The  got  into   a   hot  dispute  wbetber 

Prince  is  upwards  of  eighty  ;   bot  there  was  or  was  not  a  flight  fli- 

his   son,   Count   Caffarelli,  is  my  vour  of  parmesan  in  the  salad,  tbe 

diiircst  friend  in  the  world.   AVhat  others    gathered    around  Maitlaod 

could  have   brought   him  over  to  to  hear  more  of  his  friend.  Indeed 

Ireland  V  it  was  something  new  to  all  to  bear 

*'  Ah !  there  is  tbe  very  question  of  an  Italian  of  class  and  conditioB. 

he   himself    is   asking  about   the  They  only  knew  the  nation  as  tea- 

great  Mr.  Norman  Maitland,''  said  ors,  or  modellers,  or  language-mas- 

Mr£i.  Tratlbrd,  smiling.  ters.   Their  compound  idea  of  Ita- 

"  jMy  reasons  are  easily  stated.   I  lian  was  a  thing  of  dark  skia  aod 

had  an  admirable  friend,  who  could  dark  eyes  —  very  careless  in  dress — 

secure  me  a  most  hospitable  recep-  very  submissive  in  aspect  — with  a 

tiou.     I  came  here  to  enjoy  the  sort  of  subdued  fire,  however,  in 

ccmrtesies  of  country  home  life  in  a  look,  that  seemed  to  say  how  mocb 

pcr'ection  I  scarcely  believed  they  energy   was   only  sleeping  there; 

could  attain  to.     The  most  nnre-  and   when   Maitland   sketched  tbe 

mittirg  attentiiin  to  one's  comfort,  domestic  ties  of  a  rich  magnate  of 

combined  with  the  wildest  liberty."  the  land,  living  a  life  of  luxnriotf 

*^And    such    port  wine,'*  inter-  indolence,    in  a  sort  of  childlike 

posed  the  Commodure,  ^  as  I  am  simpliciiy  as  to  what  engaged  other 

tree  to  say  no  other  cellar  in  the  men  in  other  countries,  witboat  a 

province  can  rival.'*  thought  for  questions  of  politic?,  rt- 

jAit   us   come   back   to    your  ligion,  or  literature,  living  for  men 

Prince    or    Count,"   said    Mark,  life*s  sake,  he  interested  them  mndL 
whichever  be  is.     Why  not  ask      ''I  shall  be  delighted  to  ask  bio 

him  down  here?"  here,"  said  he,  at  last;  "only  le< 

Yes ;  we  have  room,"  said  Lady  me  warn   you   against  disappoiD^ 

Lyle ;     the   M'Clintocks   left   this  ment.     He  11  not  be  witty  like  a 

mc ruing."  Frenchman,   nor   profound  like  a 

By    all    means,    invite    him,"  German,  nor  energetic  like  an  Eof' 

broke  in  Mrs.  Trafford ;  **  that  is.  If  lishraon  —  he'll  neither  want  to 

he  be^'hat  we  conjecture  the  dear  knowledge   nor   impart  it  Ht:'u 

Iricnd  of  Mr.  Maitland  might  and  only  ask  to  be  permitted  to  enjoy 

i^bouid  be.*'  the  pleasures  of  a  very  charoioS 

"  I  am  afraid  to  speak  of  him,*'  society  without  any  demand  beio^ 

said   IMaitland ;     one   disserves    a  made  upon  him  to  contribute  soy- 

fi  ifnd  —  by  any  over-praise ;  but  at  thing  —  to  make  him  fancy  in  sboi^ 

Naples,  and  in  his  own  set,  he  is  that  he  knew  yoa  all  years,  >^ 

thought  charming.'*  years  ago,  and  has  just  come  bs<^ 

''1    like  Italians   myself,"  said  out  of  cloudland  to  renew  the 

Colonel  Hoyle.   **I  had  a  fellow  I  timacy.    "Will  yoa  have  him  ft^* 

picked  np  at  Malta— a  oertaia  Ge-  this?*' 

r(»Dimo.    I'm  not  snre  he  was  not      "  I5y  all  means,"  was  the  rcpv.» 

a  Maltese ;  but  soch  a  salad  as  he  "  Go  and  write  your  letter  to  bi^ 
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Maitland  went  to  his  room,  and 
DOQ  wrote  the  following : — 

*•  Caro  Carlo  mio,  —  Who'd 
aTe  tlioQght  of  seeing  you  in  Ire- 
ind  ?  bat  1  have  scarce  courage  to 
sk  you  how  and  why  you  came 
ere,  lest  you  retort  the  question 
pon  myself.  For  the  moment, 
owever,  I  am  comfortably  estab- 
shed  in  a  goodish  sort  of  country- 
ouse,  with  some  pretty  women, 
od,  thank  ITeaven,  no  young  men 
^ye  one  son  of  the  family,  whom  I 
[%ve  marie  sufficiently  afraid  of  me 
o  repress  all  familiarities.  They 
leg  me  to  ask  you  here,  and  I  see  no- 
hipg  against  it.  We  eat  and  drink 
rery  well.  The  place  ia  healthy, 
ind  though  the  climate  is  detestable, 
it  braces  and  gives  appetite.  AVe 
duUl  have,  at  all  events,  ample  time 
to  talk  over  much  that  interests  as 
both,  and  so  I  say,  Come! 


*»The  road  Is  by  Belfa**t,  and 
thence  to  Coleraine,  where  we  shall 
take  care  to  meet  you.  I  ought  to 
add  that  your  host's  name  is  Sir 
Arthur  Lyle,  an  Anglo-Indian,  but  ^ 
who,  thank  your  stars  for  it!  being 
a  civiliun,  has  neither  shot  tigers 
nor  stuck  pigs.  It  will  also  fa^  a 
relief  to  you  to  learn  that  there's 
no  sport  of  any  kind  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  there  cannot  be  the 
shade  of  a  pretext  for  making  you 
mount  a  horse  or  carry  a  gun,  nor 
can  any  insidious  tormentor  perse- 
cute you  with  objects  of  interest 
or  antiquity-;  and  so,  once  again, 
Come,  and  believe  me,  ever  your 
most  cordial  friend, 

**  X.  Maitland. 
**  There  ia  no  reason  why  you 
should  not  be  here  by  Saturday,  so 
that,  if  nothing  contrary  is  declared, 
I  shall  look  out  for  yon  by  that 
day  ;  but  write  at  all  events." 


CHAPTER  I.- 

Bir  Arthur  Lyle  was  a  county 
Agoity,  and  somewhat  fond  of 
■owing  it.  It  is  true,  he  could 
M  compete  with  the  old  blood  of 
the  land,  or  contest  place  with  an 
O^Neil  or  an  O'Hara ;  but  his 
Mltb  gave  him  a  special  power, 
ttd  it  was  a  power  that  all  could 

Sreciate.  There  was  no  mistake 
Qt  one  who  could  head  a  sub- 
Mnption  by  a  hundred  pounds,  or 
Write  himself  patron  of  a  school  or 
n  hospital  with  a  thousand  I  And 
tei  bis  house  was  more  splendid, 
hii  servants  more  numerous,  their 
hieries  finer,  his  horses  better,  than 
Hi  neighbours ;  and  he  was  not 
shore  making  these  advantages  ap- 
PVmt  Perhaps  his  Indian  expe- 
jjnoes  may  have  intlueuced  his 
■Uiogs,  and  taught  him  to  place 
^higher  value  on  show  and  all  the 
^wk  of  external  greatuess.  On 
jBythinp  that  savoured  of  a  pul>- 

*  oceasioD,  he  came  with  all  the 
Pj*p  tod  parade  of  a  sovereign. 
A  feeeting  of  poor-law  guardians,  a 
••■oiittee  of  the  county  infirmary, 

*  hottd  of  railway  directors,  were  all 
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events  to  be  signalised  by  his  splen- 
did appearance. 

His  coach  and  four,  and  his  out- 
riders —  for  he  had  outriders  —  were 
admirable  in  all  their  appointments. 
Koyalty  could  not  have  swung  upon 
more  perfectly  balanced  nor  easier 
springs,  nor  could  a  royal  team  have 
beat  the  earth  with  a  grander  action 
or  more  measured  rhythm.  The 
harness — bating  the  exce^s  of  splen- 
dour— was  perfect.  It  was  massive 
and  well-fitting.  As  for  the  servants, 
a  master  of  the  horse  could  not  have 
detected  an  inaccurate  fold  in  their 
cravats,  nor  a  crease  in  their  silk 
stockings.  Ijct  the  world  be^'OS  cri- 
tical or  sligliting  as  it  may,  these 
things  are  saccesscs.  They  are 
trifle's  only  to  him  who  has  not  at- 
tempted them.  Neither  is  it  true  to 
say  that  money  can  command  them, 
for  there  is  much  in  them  that  mere 
money  cannot  do.  There  is  a  keep- 
ing in  all  details — a  certain  "tone" 
throughout,  and,  above  all  a  disci- 
pline, ^the  least  flaw  in  which  would 
convert:  a  solemn  display  into  a 
mockery. 
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Neighboors  might  criticise  the 
propriety  or  canvasa  the  taste  of  bo 
much  oatentfttiou,  but  none,  not  the 
most  sarcastic  or  scrntiniaing,  conid 
say  one  word  against  the  display 
itself ;  and  80«  when  on  a  certain 
forenoon,  the  dense  crowd  of  the 
market-place  scattered  and  fled  right 
and  left  to  make  way  for  the  pranc- 
ing leaders  of  that  haughty  equi- 
page, the  sense  of  admiration  over- 
came even  the  unpleasant  feeling  of 
inferiority,  and  that  flunkeyism  that 
has  its  hold  on  humanity  felt  a  sort 
of  honour  in  being  hunted  away  by 
such  magnificence. 

Through  the  large  square  —  or 
Diamond,  as  the  northerns  love  to 
call  it  —  of  the  town  they  came,  up- 
setting apple-stalls  and  crockery- 
booths,  and  frightening  old  peasant 
women,  who,  with  a  goose  under 
one  arm  and  a  hank  of  yarn  under 
the  other,  were  bent  on  enterprises 
of  barter  and  commerce.  Sir  Arthur 
drove  up  to  the  bank,  of  which  he 
was  the  governor,  and  on  whose 
steps,  to  receive  him,  now  stood  the 
other  members  of  the  board.  With 
his  massive  gold  watch  in  hand,  he 
announced  that  the  fourteen  rniles 
had  been  done  in  an  hour  and  six- 
teen minutes,  and  pointed  to  the 
glossy  team,  whose  swolb?n  veins 
stood  out  like  whip-cord,  to  prove 
that  there  was  no  distress  to  the 
cattle.  The  board  chorussed  as- 
sent, and  one  —  doubtless  an  ambi- 
tious man — actually  passed  his  hand 
down  the  back  sinews  of  a  wheeler, 
and  said :  "  Cool  as  spring-water,  I 
pledge  my  honour.'*  8ir  Arthnr 
smiled  benignly,  looked  up  at  the 
<B^yi  &n   approving   look  at 

the  SQD  as  though  to  say,  Not 
bad  for  Ireland  —  and  entered  the 
bank. 

It  was  about  five  o'clock  in  the 
same  evening  when  the  great  man 
again  appeared  at  the  same  place ; 
he  was  flushed  and  weary  looking. 
Some  rebellious  spirits  —  is  not  tlie 
world  full  of  them  ?— had  dared  to 
oppose  one  of  his  ordinances.  They 
had  ventured  to  question  some  sub- 
sidy that  he  would  accord,  or  refuse, 
to  some  local  line  of  railroad.  The 


opposition  had  deeply  offended  bim; 
and  though  he  hid  crushed  it,  it 
had  wounded  him.  He  was  him- 
self the  Bank  I  —  its  high  repute, 
its  great  credit,  its  large  connection, 
were  all  of  his  making ;  and  that 
same  Mr.  M*Candlish  who  had  dared 
to  oppose  him,  was  a  creature  of  bia 
own  —  that  is,  he  had  made  bim  a 
tit  he- valuator,  or  a  road-inspector, 
or  a  stamp-distributor,  or  a  Bome- 
thing  or  other  of  the  hundred  petty 
places  which  he  distributed  jan  as 
the  monks  of  old  gave  alms  at  the 
gates  of  their  convents. 

Sir  Arthur  whispered  a  word  to 
Mr.  Boyd,  the  secretary,  as  he  passed 
down-stairs.  *'  How  does  M  Caod- 
lish  stand  with  the,  bank  ?  He  has 
had  advances  lately— send  me  a  Dotc 
of  them."  And  thus  bent  on  re- 
prisals, he  stood  waiting  for  that 
gorgeous  equipage  which  was  now 
strinding  fully  ready  in  the  inn  yard, 
while  the  coachman  was  diseusping 
a  chop  and  a  pot  of  porter.  "  Why 
is  he  not  ready  ?  "  asked  Sir  Arthur, 
impatiently. 

'*  He  WHS  getting  a  nail  in  Blen- 
heim's off  fore-shoe,  sir,*'  was  the 
ready  reply  ;  and  as  Blenheim  was  i 
blood  bay  sixieen-three,  and  worth 
two  hundred  and  fifty  pound«,  there 
was  no  more  to  be  taid  ;  and  so  Sir 
Arthur  saw  the  rest  of  the  board 
depart  on  jaunting-cars,  gig!»,  or  dog- 
carts as  it  might  be  —  humble  men 
with  humble  conveyances,  that 
could  take  them  to  their  homes 
without  the  delays  that  wait  upon 
greatness. 

**  Anything  new  stirring,  Boyd  ?" 
asked  Sir  Arthur,  tryioi*  not  to  show 
that  he  was  waiting  for  the  pleasure 
of  his  coachman. 

"  No,  sir ;  all  dull  as  ditch-wa- 
ter." 

We  want  rain,  I  fancy  —  donH 
we?" 

*'  We'd  not  be  worse  for  a  little, 
sir.  The  after-grass,  at  least,  would 
benefit  by  it." 

"  Why  don't  yon  pave  this  town 
better,  Boyd  ?  I'm  certain  it  wai 
these  rascally  stones  twisted  Blen- 
heim's shoe.'' 

"Our  corporatioa  will  do  Dothiog, 
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Bir— nothing/'  said  the  other,  in  a 
whipper. 

"Who  is  that  fellow  with  the 
large  whiskers,  yonder ;  on  the  steps 
of  the  hotel?  He  looks  as  if  be 
owned  the  town." 

**  A  foreigner,  Sir  Arthur ;  a 
Frenchman  or  a  Grerman,  I  believe. 
He  came  over  this  morning  to  ask 
if  we  knew  the  address  of  Mr.  Nor- 
man Maitland." 

**  Count  Caffdrelli/'  muttered  Sir 
Arthur  to  himself — ^'^wliat  a  chance 
that  I  ihould  sec  him  I  Uow  did  he 
come  ?  " 

**  Pt)Sted,  sir  ;  slept  at  Cooketown 
last  night,  and  came  here  to  break- 
fast." 

Thongh  the  figure  of  the  illus- 
trious stranger  was  very  far  from 
irbat  Sir  Arthur  was  led  to  expect, 
he  knav  that  personal  appearance 
iras  nW  so  distinctive  abroad  as  in 
England,  and  so  he  began  to  con  over 
to  himself  what  words  of  French  he 
could  muster,  to  make  his  advance^*. 
Now,  had  it  been  Uindostanee  that 
was  required,  Sir  Arthur  would  have 
opened  his  negotiations  with  all  the 
florid  elegance  that  could  be  wish- 
ed ;  but  French  was  a  tongue  in 
which  he  had  never  been  a  profi- 
cient, and,  in  his  ordinary  life,  had 
little  need  of.  lie  thought,  how- 
ever, that  his  magnificent  carriage 
and  splendid  horses  would  help  him 
ont  of  the  blunders  of  declensions 
and  genders,  and  that  what  he  want- 
ed in  grammar  he  could  make  up  in 
greatness.  **  Follow  mo  to  M'Grot- 
ty's,"  said  he  to  his  coachman,  and 
took  the  way  across  the  square. 

Major  M^Gaskey — for  it  was  no 
other  than  that  distinguished  gen- 
tleman —  was  standing  with  both 
hands  in  the  pockets  of  a  very  short 
shooting-jacket,  and  a  clay  pipe  in 
his  mouth,  as  Sir  Arthur,  courte- 
ously uncovering,  bowed  his  way 
up  the  steps,  saying  something  in 
which  rhonneur/'  "  la  f61icit6," 
and  infiniment  flattc,"  floa^d 
amidst  a  number  of  less  intelligibly 
rendered  syllables,  ending  the  whole 
with  *'  Ami  de  mon  ami,  M.  Nor- 
man Maitland." 

Mujor  M'Ca£key  raised  his  hat 


straight  above  his  head  and  replaced 
it,  listening  calmly  to  the  embar- 
rassed attempts  of  tho  other,  and 
then  coldlv  replied  in  French,  **  I 
have  the  honour  to  be  the  friend  of 
M.  Maitland  —  How  and  when  can 
I  see  him  ?  " 

"  If  you  will  condescend  to  be  my 
gaest,  and  allow  me  to  offer  you  a 
seat  with  me  to  Lyle  Abbey,  yon 
will  see  your  friend."  And,  as  Sir 
Arthur  spoke,  he  pointed  to  his  car- 
riage. 

*'Ah,  and  this  is  yours?  Pardiel 
it's  remarkably  well  done.  I  ac- 
cept at  once— fetch  down  my  port- 
manteau and  the  pistol-case/*  said 
he  to  a  small  ill-looking  boy  in  a 
shabby  green  livery,  and  to  whom 
he  spoke  in  a  whisper ;  while  turn- 
ing to  Sir  Arthur,  he  resumed  his 
French.  "This  I  call  a  real  piece 
of  gocd-fortune — I  was  just  saying 
to  myself,  Here  I  am ;  and  though 
he  says,  Gome  I  how  are  we  to 
meet?" 

**But  you  knew,  Count,  that  we 
were  expecting  yoa." 

*•  Nothing  of  the  kind.  All  I 
knew  was  his  message,  •  Come  here.' 
I  had  no  anticipation  of  such  plea- 
sant quarters,  as  you  promise  me.'' 

Seated  in  the  post  of  honour  on 
tho  right  of  Sir  Arthur,  the  Msjor, 
by  way  of  c6mpleting  the  measure 
of  his  enjoyments,  asked  leave  to 
smoke.  The  permission  was  court- 
eously accorded,  and  away  they 
rolled  over  the  smooth  highway  to 
the  pleasant  measure  of  that  stirring 
music  —  the  trot  of  four  spanking 
horses. 

Two — three — four  efforts  did  Sir 
Arthur  make  at  conversation,  but 
■they  all  ended  in  sad  failure.  He 
wanted  to  say  something  about  the 
crops,  but  he  did  not  remember  the 
French  for  oats ;"  he  wished  to 
speak  of  the  road,  but  he  knew  not 
tiie  phrase  for  Grand  Jury;  he  de- 
sired to  make  some  apology  for  a 
backward  season,  but  be  might  as 
well  have  'attempted  to  write  a 
Greek  ode,  and  so  he  sat  and  smiled 
and  waved  his  hand,  pointing  oat 
objects  of  interest,  and  interjection- 
ally  jerking  out,  "  Bona  —  braves  — 
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trc9  braves  —  but  poor  —  pauvres  — 
tres  pauvrep — lipht  soil— leg  ere,  you 
understand,"  and  with  a  vigorous 
hem,  satisfied  himself  that  he  had 
said  something  intelligible.  After 
this  no  more  attempts  at  conversa- 
tion were  made,  for  the  Major  had 
quietly  set  his  companion  down  for 
an  intense  bore,  and  fell  back  upon 
his  tobacco  for  solace. 

"La!"  cried  the  Baronet,  after  a 
lon^  silence  —  and  he  pointed  with 
his  finger  to  a  tall  tower,  over  which 
a  large  flag  was  waving,  about  half 
a  mile  awny — "Lit!  Notre  chateau 
— Lyle  Abbey — moi  and  he  tap- 
ped his  breast  to  indicate  the  per- 
sonal interest  that  attached  to  the 
spot. 

**  Je  vous  en  fais  mcs  compli- 
ments," cried  M'Caekey,  who  chuck- 
led at  the  idea  of  such  quarter;>,  and 
very  eloquently  went  on  to  express 
the  infiuite  delight  it  gave  him  to 
cultivate  relations  with  a  family  at 
once  60  amiable  and  so  distinguish- 
ed. The  happy  hazard  which 
brought  him  was  in  reality  aftiother 
tie  that  bound  him  to  the  friend- 
ship of  that  "cher  Maitland."  De- 
livered of  this,  the  Major  emptied 
his  pipe,  replaced  it  in  its  case,  and 
then,  taking  off  his  hat,  ran  his 
hands  through  his  hair,  arranged 
his  shirt-collar,  and  made  two  or 
three  other  efforts  at  an  improvised 
toilette. 

"  We  are  late  —  en  retard  —  I 
think,"  said  Sir  Arthur,  as  they 
drew  up  at  the  door,  where  two 
sprucely-dressed  servants  stood  to 
receive  them.  *'We  dine — at  eight 
— eight,"  said  he,  pointing  to  that 
figure  on  his  watch.  "You'll  have 
only  time  to  dress — dress;"  and  he 
touched  the  lappet  of  his  coat,  for 
he  was  fairly  driven  to  pantomime 
to  express  himself.  "  Ilailes," 
cried  he  to  a  servant  in  discreet 
black,  "  show  the  Count  to  his  room, 
and  attend  to  him ;  his  own  man  has 
not  come  on,  it  seems."  And  then, 
with  many  bows,  and  smiles,  and 
courteona  gestures,  consigned  .his 
distinguished  guest  to  the  care  of 
Mr.  Ilailes,  and  walked  hurriedly 
Hp-stairs  to  his  own  room. 


'^Such  a  day  as  I  have  had,"^ 
cried  he,  as  he  entered  the  dressing- 
room,  where  Lady  Lyle  was  seated 
with  a  French  novel.  "Those  fel- 
lows at  the  Bank,  led  on  by  that 
creature  M'Gandlibh,  had  the  inso- 
lence to  move  an  amendment  to 
that  motion  of  mine  about  the 
drainage  loan.  I  almost  thought 
they'd  have  given  me"  a  fit  of  apo- 
plexy ;  but  I  crushed  them :  and  I 
told  Boyd,  '  If  I  see  any  more  of 
this,  I  don't  care  from  what  quarter 
it  comes — if  these  insolences  be  re- 
peated—  I'll  resign  the  direction. 
It's  no  use  making  excuses,  plead- 
ing that  you  misunderstood  tbb  or 
mistook  that,  Boyd,'  said  L  *  If  it 
occurs  again,  I  go.'  And  then,  aa 
if  this  was  not  enough,  I've  had  to 
talk  French  all  the  way  out  By 
the  way,  where's  Maitland  ?  |k 

"  Talk  French  1  what  m  yoQ 
mean  by  that?  " 

"  Where's  Maitland,  I  say?" 

"He's  gone  off  with  Mark  to 
Lame.  They  said  they'd  not  be 
back  to  dinner." 

"  Here's  more  of  it ;  we  shall  have 
bis  foreign  fellow  on  our  hands  till 
he  comes  —  this  Italian  Count.  I 
found  him  at  M' Grotty 's,  and 
brought  him  back  with  me." 

"  And  what  is  he  like  ?  is  be 
as  captivating  as  his  portrait  be- 
speaks ?  " 

He  is,  to  my  mind,  as  vulgar  a 
dog  as  ever  I  met  :  be  smoked  be- 
side me  all  the  road,  though  he  saw 
how  his  vile  ti>bacco  set  me  a-cougb- 
ing  ;  and  he  stretched  his  legs  over 
the  front-seat  of  the  carriage,  where, 
I  promise  you,  his  boots  have  left 
their  impress  on  the  silk  lining; 
and  he  poked  bis  cane  at  C rattle's 
wig,  and  made  some  impertiqent 
remark  which  I  couldn't  catch.  I 
never  was  very  enthusiastic  about 
foreigners,  and  the  present  specimen 
has  not  made  a  convert  of  me.'^ 

"  Maitland  likes  him,"  said  she, 
languidly. 

"  Well,  then,  it  is  au  excellent 
reason  not  to  like  Maitland.  There's 
the  second  bell  already.  By  the 
way,  this  Count,  I  suppose,  takes 
you  io  to  dinner?" 
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**T  sappose  so,  and  it  is  very  nn- 
pleasant,  lor  I  am  out  of  the  habit 
of  talkiDg  French.  111  make  Alice 
sit  OD  the  other  side  of  him  and 
entertain  him." 

The  news  that  the  distinguished 
Italian  friend  of  Mr.  Norman  Mait- 
land  had  arrived,  created  a  sort  of 
sensation  in  the  house,  and  as  the 
guests  dropped  into  the  drawing- 
room  before  dinner  there  was  no 
Other  topic  .than  the  Count.  The 
door  at  last  opened  for  his  entree; 
aqd  he  came  in  unannounced,  the 
servant  bciog  probably  unable  to 
catch  the  name  he  gave.  In  the 
absence  of  her  father  and  mother, 
Mrs.  Trafiford  did  the  honours,  and 
received  him  most  courteously,  pre- 
senting the  other  guests  to  him  or 
him  to  them,  as  it  might  be.  When 
it  came  to  the  turn  of  the  Commo- 
dore, V  started  and  muttered,  "  £b, 
very  like,  the  born  image  of  him 
and  colouring  deeply  at  his  own 
awkwardness,  mumbled  out  a  few 
unmeaning  commonplaces.  As  for 
the  Major,  he  eyed  him  with  one 
of  his  steadiest  stares  —  unflinching, 
onbleocliiog ;  and  even  said  to  Mrs. 
TrafTurd  in  a  whisper,  I  did'nt 
catch  the  name;  was  it  Green  you 
said?"  Seated  between  Lady  Lyle 
and  Mrs.  TralFord,  M'Caskey  lelt 
that  be  was  the  honoured  guest  of 
the  evening :  Maitland's  absence, 
BO  feelingly  deplored  by  the  others, 
gave  him  little  renTQt;  indeed,  in- 
stinct told  him  that  they  were  not 
men  to  like  each  other,  and  he  was 
all  the  happier  that  he  had  the  field 
for  a  while  his  own.  It  was  not  a 
very  easy  task  to  be  the  pleasant 
man  of  an  Irii>h  country-huu^e,  in 
a  foreign  tongue;  but,  if  any  man 
could  have  success,  it  was  M  Caskey. 
The  incessant  play  of  his  features, 
the  varied  tones  of  his  voice,  his 
extraordinary  gestures,  appealed  to 
those  who  could  not  follow  his 
words,  and  led  them  very  often  to 
join  in  the  laughter  which  his  sal- 
lies provoked  from  others.  He  was, 
it  is  true,  the  exact  opposite  to  all 
they  had  been  led  to  expect  —  he 
was  neither  well  looking,  nor  dis- 
tinguiahtd,  nor  conciliatory  in  man- 


ner—  there  was  not  a  trace  of  that 
insinuating  softness  and  gentleness 
Maitland  had  spoken  of — he  was, 
even  to  those  who  could  not  follow 
his  speech,  one  of  the  most  coolly 
unabashed  fellows  they  had  ever 
met,  and  made  himself  at  home 
with  a  readiness  that  said  much 
more  for  his  boldness  than  for  his 
breeding;  and  yet,  withal,  each  was 
pleased  in  turn  to  see  how  he  out- 
talked  some  heretofore  tyrant  of 
conversation,  bow  impudently  he 
interrupted  a  bore,  and  how  merci- 
lessly he  pursued  an  antagonist 
whom  he  had  vanquished.  It  is 
not  at  all  improbable,  too,  that  he 
owed  something  of  his  success  to 
that  unconquerable  objection  people 
feel  at  confessing  that  they  do  not 
understand  a  foreign  language  —  the 
more  when  that  language  is  such  a 
cognate  one  as  French.  What  a 
deal  of  ecstasy  does  not  the  polite 
world  expend  upon  German  drama 
and  Italian  tragedy,  and  how  fre- 
quently are  people  moved  to  every 
imaginable  emotion,  without  the 
slightest  clue  to  the  intention  of 
the  charmer!  If  he  was  great  at 
the  dinner-table,  he  was  greater  in 
the  drawing-room.  Scarcely  was 
coffee  served  than  he  was  t wanking 
away  with  a  guitar,  and  singing  a 
Spanish  muleteer  song,  with  a  jing- 
ling imitation  of  bells  for  the  ac- 
companiment ;  or  seated  at  the 
piano  he  carolled  out  a  French  can- 
zonette  descriptive  of  soldier-life, 
far  more  picturesque  than  it  was 
proper;  and  all  this  time  there  was 
the  old  Commodore  cruising  above 
and  below  him,  eyeing  and  watch- 
ing him  —  growing  perfectly  fever- 
ish with  the  anxiety  of  his  doubts, 
and  yet  unable  to  confirm  or  refute 
them.  It  was  a  suspicious  craft ; 
be  felt  that  he  had  seen  it  before, 
and  knew  the  rig  well,  and  yet  he 
was  afraid  to  board  and  say,  '^Let 
me  look  at  your  papers." 

"I  say,  Beck,  just  go  slyly  up 
and  say  something,  accidentally, 
about  Barbadoes ;  don't  ask  any 
questions,  but  remark  that  the  even- 
ing is  (Aose,  or  the  sky  threatening, 
or  the  air  oppressive,  just  as  it  used 
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to  be  before  a  tornado  there."  The 
old  eailor  watched  her,  as  be  might 
have  watched  a  boat  party  on  a  cut- 
tiog-out  expedition;  he  saw  her 
draw  nigh  ,  the  piano ;  he  thought 
be  could  trace  all  the  ingenious 
steps'  by  which  she  neared  her  ob- 
ject ;  and  he  was  convinced  that 
she  bad  at  last  thrown  the  shell  on 
board  him ;  but  what  was  his  griev- 
ous di^^appointment,  as  he  saw  that 
the  little  fellow  had  turned  to  her 
with  a  look  of  warmest  admiration, 
and  actually  addressed  a  very  ar- 
dent love-song  to  the  eyes  that  were 
then  bent  upon  him. "  The  Com- 
modore made  signals  to  cease  fir- 
ing and  fall  back,  but  in  vain.  She 
was  too  deeply  engaged  to  think 
of  orders;  and  there  she  stood  to 
be  admired,  and  worshipped,  and 
adore(^,  in  all  the  moods  and  tenses 
of  a  French  "  romance.*'  But  Miss 
Bebecca  Graham  was  not  the  only 
victim  of  the  Major's  captivations ; 
gradually  the  whole  company  of  the 
drawing-room  had  gathered  round 
the  piano,  some  to  wonder,  some  to 
laugh  at,  some  to  feel  amused  by, 
and  not  a  few  to  feel  angry  with 
that  little  fiery-eyed  impertinent, 
looking  fellow,  who  eyed  the  ladies 
eo  languisbingly,  and  stared  at  the 
men  as  if  asking,  *' Who'll  quarrel 
with  m^?"  You  might  not  like, 
but  it  was  impossible  to  ignore 
him.  There  was,  too,  in  his  whole 
air  and  bearing  a  conscious  sense  of 
power  —  a  sort  of  bold  self-reliance — 
that  dignifies  even  impudence ;  and 
as  he  sat  in  his  chair  with  head  up 
and  hands  vigorously  striking  the 
chords  of  the  piano,  lie  looked,  as  it 
is  by  no  means  improbable  that  he 
felt,  ^'M'Caskey  against  the  field." 
It  was  in  the  midst  of  hearty  ap- 
plause at  a  song  he  had  ju^it  com- 
pleted, that  Maitland  entered  the 
room.  In  the  hall  he  had  learned 
from  the  servants  that  his  foreign 
friend  had  arrived,  and  he  hurried 
forward  to  greet  him.  Rather  puz- 
zled at  the  vociferous  gaiety  of  the 
company,  he  made  his  way  through 
the  crowd  and  approached  the  piano, 
and  then  stood,  staring  on  every 
ride,  to  find  oat  his  friend.  Though 


he  saw  the  Major,  his  eye  only 
rested  passingly  on  him,  as  it  ranged 
eagerly  to  catch  the  features  of 
another. 

"  He's  very  amusing,  though  not 
in  the  least  what  you  led  as  to  ex- 
pect," whispered  Mrs.  TralTord. 

"Who  IS  it  of  whom  yoa  are 
speaking  ?  " 

"Your  friend  yonder,  the  Connt 
Caffdrelli." 

"What  — that  man?'.'  cried  Mait- 
land, as  he  grew  pale  with  passion ; 
and  now  pushing  forward,  he  leaned 
over  the  back  of  the  music-stool, 
and  whispered,  "Who  are  you  that 
call  yourself  Count  Caffarelli  ?" 

'*I8  your  name  Maitland?"  said 
the  other,  with  perfect  coolness. 

u  Yes. " 

"Mine  is  M'Caskey,  sir." 
And  by  what  presumptjon  do  I 
find  you  here?"  V 

"  This  is  not  the  place  nor  the 
moment  for  explanations ;  but  if 
you  want  or  prefer  exposures,  don't 
baulk  your  fancy ;  I'm  as  ready  as 
you  are." 

Maitland  reeled  back  as  if  from  a 
blow,  and  looked  positively  ill;  and 
then  laughingly  turning  to  the  com- 
pany, he  said  some  commonplace 
words  about  his  ill  luck  in  being 
late  to  hear  the  last  song. 

"  Well,  it  must  be  the  last  for  to- 
night," said  Mr.  M'Caskey,  rising. 

I  have  really  imposed  too  much 
upon  every  one's  forbearance." 

After  a  little  of  the  usual  skir- 
mishing—  the  entreaties  and  the  coj 
refusals  —  the  recollection  of  that 
charming  thing  you  sang  for  os  at 
Woodpark  — and  the  doubts  lest 
they  had  brought  no  music  with 
them  —  the  Misses  Graham  sat  down 
to  one  of  those  duets  which  every 
one  in  England  seems  able  to  com- 
pose and  sing ;  lackadaisical  dit- 
ties adapted  to  the  humblest  musi- 
cal proficiency,  and  unfortunately, 
too,  the  very  narrowest  intelligences. 
While  the  remainder  of  the  com- 
pany, after  a  very  brief  moment  of 
silence,  resumed  conversation.  Major 
M'Caskey  stepped  unobserved  from 
the  room  —  by  all,  at  least,  but  by 
Maitland,    who    epeedily  followed 
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him,  and,  led  by  the  sound  of  his  foot- 
steps along  the  corridor,  tracked  him 
throQgh  the  great  hall.  M'Oaskey 
was  staodiog  on  the  lawo,  and  in  the 
act  of  lightiog  his  cigar,  as  Maitlaod 
came  op. 

'*  Explain  this  iotrasion  here,  sir, 
DOW,  if  yon  can,'*  cried  Maitland,  as 
be  walked  straight  towards  him. 

If  yon  want  any  ezpianatioos 
from  me,  yoa'll  have  to  ask  for  them 
more  saitablj;,"  said  the  other,  cold- 
ly- 

**  I  desire  to  know,  under  what  pre- 
tence you  a^^same  a  name  and  rank  you 
have  no  right  to,  to  obtain  admission 
to  this  house 

"  Your  question  is  easily  answer- 
ed :  your  instructions  to  me  were, 
on  my  arrival  at  Coleraine,  to  give 
mjself  out  for  a  foreigner,  and  not  to 
speak  English  with  any  one.  I  have 
ycur  note  in  my  desk,  and  think 
there  can  be  no  mistake  ^about  its 
meaning.'* 

Well,  well ;  I  know  all  that;  go 
on,"  cried  Maitland,  impatiently. 

M'Gaskey  smiled,  half-insolently,  at 
this  show  of  temper,  and  continued: 
**It  was  then,  in  my  assumed  char- 
acter of  Frenchman,  Spaniard,  Ita« 
lian,  or  whatever  you  wish  —  for  they 
are  pretty  much  alike  to  me  —  I  was 
standing  at  the  door  of  the  inn, 
when  a  rather  pompous  old  fellow 
witli  two  footmen  after  him  came  up, 
and  in  eome  execrable  French,  en- 
deavoured to  accost  me,  mingling 
your  name  in  his  jargon,  and  in- 
viting me,  as  well  as  his  language 
would  permit,  to  return  with  him 
to  his  house.  What  was  I  to  con- 
clude but  that  the  arrangement  was 
yours?  indeed,  I  never  gave  a  doubt 
to  it." 

^  When  he  addressed  you  as  the 
Count  Caffarelli,  you  might  have  had 
such  a  doubt,"  said  Maitland,  sneer- 
»^ftgly. 

^  He  called  me  simply  Count,"  was 
the  reply. 

"  Well ;  so  far  well :  there  was  no 
assumption  of  a  name,  at  least" 

None  whatever ;  and  if  there 
had  been,  would  the  offence  have 
seemed  to  you  so  very  —  very  unpar- 
donable ?     It  is  DOt  easy  to  convey 


the  intense  impertinence  given  to  the 
delivery  of  this  speech  by  the  graduat- 
ed slowness  of  every  word,  and  the 
insolent  composure  with  which  it  was 
spoken. 

**  What  do  you  mean,  sir,  by  this  — 
this  insinuation  ?"  cried  Maitland. 

Insinuation  !  —  it's  none.  It  is  a 
mere  question  as  to  a  matter  of  good 
taste  or  good  morals." 

"  I  have  no  time  for  such  discussions, 
sir,"  said  Maitland,  hotly.  "  I  am 
glad  to  find  that  the  blunder  by  which 
you  came  here  was  not  of  your  own 
provoking,  though  I  cannot  see  how  it 
makes  the  explanation  less  difficult  to 
myeelf." 

What  is  your  difficulty,  may  I 
ask?"  ciied  M'Caskey,  coolly. 

*'  Id  it  no  difficulty  that  I  must 

explain  how  I  know  "  and  he 

stopped  suddenly,  Just  as  a  man 
might  stop  on  the  verge  of  a  preci- 
pice, and  look  horror-struck  down 
into  the  depth  below  him.  I  mean," 
said  he,  recovering  himself,  ^  that 
to  enter  upon  the  question  of  our 
relations  to  each  other  would  open 
the  discuBsion  of  matters  essentially 
secret  When  I  have  said  I  know 
you,  the  next  question  will  be,  Who  is 
he?" 

Well,  what  is  the  difficulty  there  ! 
I  am  Graf  M^Claskey,  in  Bavaria, 
Count  of  Serra-major,  in  Sicily; 
Commander  of  the  Order  of  St  Peter 
and  St.  Paul,  and  a  Knight  of  Malta. 
I  mention  these,  for  I  have  the  ^  bre- 
vets *  with  me." 

**  Very  true,"  said  Maitland  ; 
*'but  you  are  also  the  same  Lieu- 
tenant Miles  M'Caskey  who  served 
in  the  2Qd  West  Indian  Regiment, 
and  who  left  a  few  unsettled  mat- 
ters between  him  and  the  govern- 
ment there,  when  he  quitted  Bar- 
badoes."  > 

**  And  which  they  won't  rake  up,  I 
promise  you,  if  they  don't  want  to 
hang  an  ez  governor,"  said  he,  laugh- 
ing. **  But  none  of  ns,  Mr.  Mait- 
land, will  stand  such  investigations 
as  thes&  There's  a  statute  of  limi- 
tations for  morals  as  well  as  for  small- 
debts." 

Maitland  winoed  nnder  the  inso- 
lent look  of  the  other,  and,  in  a 
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tone  somewhat  shaken,  coDtioned  : 
At  all  eveots,  it  will  not  suit  me 
to  open  these  inquiries.  The  only 
piece  of  good-fortune  in  the  whole  is, 
that  there  waa  none  here  who  knew 
you.'' 

"  I  am  Dot  so  very  sure  of  that, 
though,''  said  the  Major,  with  a  quiet 
laugh. 

"  How  scf  ?  what  do  you  mean 
**Why,  that  there  is  an  old  fellow 
whom  I  remember  to  have  met  on  the 
West  Indian  station ;  he  was  a  liea- 
tenant,  I  think,  on  board  the  Dwarf, 
and  he  looked  as  if  he  were  puzzled 
about  me." 
"  Gambier  Graham  ?" 
That's  the  man  ;  he  followed  me 
about  all  night,  till  some  one  carried 
him  olf  to  play  cribbage ;  but  he'd 
leave  his  game  every  now  and  then  to 
come  and  stare  at  me,  till  I  gave  him 
a  look  that  said,  If  you  do  that  again, 
we'll  have  a  talk  over  it  in  the  morn- 
ing." 

"  To  prevent  which  ynu  must  leave 
this  to-night,  sir,"  said  Maitlaud.  "  I 
am  not  in  the  habit  of  carrying  follow- 
ers about  with  me  to  the  country- 
houses  where  I  visit." 

A  very  prolonged  whistle  waa 
M'Caekey's  first  rei>Iy  to  this  speech, 
and  then  he  said,  '*They  told  me 
you  were  one  of  the  cleverest  fel- 
lows in  Europe,  but  I  don't  believe 
a  word  of  it;  for  if  you  were,  you 
would  never  try  to  play  the  game  of 
bully  with  a  man  of  my  stamp.  Big- 
ger men  than  Mr.  Norman  Maitland 
have  tried  that,  and  didn't  come  so 
well  out  of  it  1 " 

An  insolent  toss  of  the  head,  as 
he  threw  away  his  cigar,  was  all 
Maitland's  answer.  At  lust  he  said, 
**I  suppose,  sir,  you  cannot  wish  to 
drive  me  to  say  that  I  do  not  know 
you  r 

It  would  be  awkward,  certainly ; 
for  then  I'd  be  obliged  to  declare  that 
I  do  know  you." 

Instantly  Maitland  seized  the  other's 
arm;  but  M'Caskey,  though  not  by 
any  means  so  strong  a  man,  flong 
ott'  the  grasp,  and  started  back,  say- 
ing, "  Hands  off,  or  I'll  put  a  bullet 
through  you.  "We've  both  of  us  lived 
Ijng  enough  amongst  foreigners  to 


know  that  these  are  liberties  that  cost 
blood." 

"This  is  very  silly  and  very  un- 
profitable," said  Maitland,  with  a 
ghastly  attempt  at  a  smile.  There 
ought  not,  there  cannot  he,  any  qaa^ 
rel  between  yoa  and  me.  Thoagh 
it  is  no  fault  of  yours  that  this 
blun(]er  has  occurred,  the  mistake 
has  its  unpleasant  side,  and  may 
lead  to  some  embarrassment,  the 
more  as  this  old  sea-captain  is  sure 
to  remember  you  if  you  meet  again. 
There's  only  one  thing  for  it,  therefore 
—  get  away  as  fast  as  you  can.  Til 
supply  the  pretext,  and  show  Sir 
Arthur  in  confidence  how  the  whole 
affair  occurred." 

M'Caskey  shook  his  head  dubiously. 

This  is  not  to  my  liking,  sir  ;  it 
smacks  of  a  very  ignominious  mode 
of  retreat.  I  am  to  leave  myself  to 
be  discussed  by  a  number  of  perfaapa 
not  over- favourable  critics,  and  de- 
fended by  one  who  even  shrinks  from 
saying  he  knows  me.  No  —  no;  I 
can't  do  this." 

But,  remember  you  are  nut  the 
person  to  whom  these  people  meant  to 
offer  their  hospitality." 

"I  am  Major  Miles  M^Caskey,'* 
said  he,  drawing  him«elf  op  to  the 
full  height  of  his  five  feet  four 
inches;  **and  there  is  do  mistake 
whatever  in  any  consideration  that 
is  shown  to  the  mao  who  owns  that 
name." 

"  Yes,  but  why  are  you  here— 
how  have  you  come  ?  " 

I  came  by  the  host's  invitatioD, 
and  I  look  to  you  to  explain  how  the 
blunder  occurred,  and  to  recognise  me 
afterwards.  That  is  wtat  I  expect, 
and  what  I  insist  on." 

"And   if    your   old   friend  the 
Commodore,    whose    memory  for 
ugly    anecdotes    seems  inexhaDst* 
ible,  comes  out  with  any  unpleaj*  . 
ant  reminiscences  of  West  IndiaV' 

Ufe  " 

Leave  that  to  me,  Mr.  Norman 
Maitland.  I'll  take  care  to  see  my 
friend,  as  you  call  him,  and  Til  ofier 
you  a  trifling  wager  he'll  not  be  a  whit 
more  anxious  to  claim  my  acquain- 
tance than  you  are." 

**Yoa  appear  to  have  no  small 
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reliaoce  on  your  powere  of  iotimi-  already  written  aboat  thoee  advan- 

datioD,  Mtijor,"  said  Maitland,  with  ces  yea  mentiooed/' 

a  eneeriDg  smile.  ^'I'll  take  care  that  yoa  are  eatis- 

"  They  have   never  failed  me,  for  fied  with  me,"  said  M^Gaskey,  re- 

I  have  always  backed  them  with  spectfally ;     Til  .start  within  half- 

a  very  steady  hand  and  a  correct  an-hoor." 

eye,  both  of  which  are  mnch  at  your  This  is  all  as  it  should  be.  I 

service.'^  hope  it  is  our  first  and  last  misun- 

Maitland  lifted  his  hat  and  bowed  derstandiog and  he  held  out  his 
an  acknowledgment  hand  frankly,  whic|^  the  other  grasp- 
think  we  are  losing  our  time,  ed  and  shook  cordially.  "How  are 
each  of  us,  Major  M'Oaskey.  There  you  ofif  for  ready  cash?  Treat  me 
Deed  be  no  question  of  etiquette  as  a  comrade,  and  say  freely.^' 
here.  You  are,  if  I  understand  the  **  Not  over  flush,  but  I  suppose  I 
matter  aright,  under  my  orders,  can  rub  on,''  said  the  Major,  with 
Well,  sir,  these  Orders  are,  that  yoa  some  confusion. 
DQW  start  for  Castle  Durrow,  and  have  some  thirty  sovereigns 
be  prepared  by  Tuesday  next  to  here,"  said  Maitland ;  take  them, 
make  me  a  full  report  of  your  pro-  and  we'll  settle  all  when  we  meet." 
oeediugs,  acd  produce  for  me,  if  M'Caskey  put  the  purse  in  his 
neces-ary,  the  men  you  have  en-  pocket,  and,  with  the  uneasy  con- 
gaged."  sciousness  of  a   man   ashamed  of 

The  change  effected  in  the  Ma-  what  he  was  doing,  muttered  out 

jor's  manner    at   these  words  was  a  few  unmeaning  words  of  thanks, 

magictfl ;  he  touched  his  hat  in  sa-  and  said,   Good- bye  I" 

lute,  and  listened  with  all  show  of  "These  condottieri   rascals  have 

respeot.  been   troublesome    fellows    in  all 

"  It  is  my  intention,  if  satisfied  ages,'*  said  Maitland  as  he  smoked 

with  your  report,  to  recommend  you  away  alone ;  "  and  I  suspect  they 

for  the  command  of  the  legion,  with  are  especially  unsuited  to  our  pre- 

the    rank    of    Lieutenant-Oolonel,"  sent-day   life   and   its   habits.  I 

continued   Maitland,  **and  I  have  must  rid  myself  of  the  Major.'* 


CHAPTER  XI.— 

By  the  time  Maitland  had  de- 
spatched his  man  Fenton  to  meet 
Count  Catfarelli,  and  prevent  his 
coming  to  Lyle  Abbey,  where  His 
presence  would  be  sure  to  occasion 
much  embarrassment,  the  company 
had  retired  to  their  rooms,  and  aU 
was  quiet. 
Though   Mark   was   curious  to 
•  know  why  aod  how  Maitland  bad 
I    disappeared  •  with  his  foreign  friend, 

Khe  had  grown  tired  thinking  over 
It,  and  fallen  sound  asleep.  Nor  did 
be  hear  Muitland  as  he  entered  the 
room  and  drew  nigh  his  bedside. 

*'Wtiat's  wrong  —  wliat  has  hap- 
pened?" cried  Mark,  as  he  start^ 
np  suddenly  on  his  bed. 

*•  Nothing  very  serious,  but  still 
something  worth  waking  you  for; 
but  are  you  sure  yoa  are  awake?" 
TOL.  xciv.  2  T 


EXPLANATIONS. 

**Ye8,  yes,  perfectly.   What  is  it 
all  about?   Who  are  in  it?*' 

"  We  are  all  in  it.  for  the  matter  • 
of  that/'  said  Maitland,  with  a 
quiet  laugh.  ^  Try  and  listen  to 
me  attentively  for  a  couple  of 
minutes.  The  man  your  father 
brought  back  with  him  from  Co- 
leraine,  believing '  him  to  be  my 
friend  Caffarelli,  was  not  Catifarelli 
at  all  I" 

'<W4iat!    And  he  pretended  to 
be?" 

"No  sach  thing;  hear  me  oat. 
Your  father  spoke  to  him  in  French ; 
and  finding  out  —  I  don't  exactly 
know  how  —  that  he  and  I  were  ac- 
quaintanceSj  rushed  at  once  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  must  be  Ca£fa- 
relli.  I  conclude  that  the  inter- 
view was  not  made  more  intelH. 
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gible  to  either  party  by  being  '*Ye8,  one  of  my  myfiterieal" 
carried  on  in  French ;  but  the  "  Of  what  nation  is  he  ? " 
invitation  80  frankly  given  vvas  There,  again,  I  moat  balk  yoor 
as  freely  accepted*  The  stranger  cariosity.  The  fact  is,  Mark,  I  can 
came,  dined,  acfd  was  here  in  explain  nothing  about  this  man 
the  drawing-room'  when  we  came  without  going  into  matter?  which 
back.-'  I  am  solemnly  bound  not  to  reveal 

*•  This  is  unpardonable.  Who  is  What  I  have  to  ask  from  you  is, 
he?   What  is  he?"  that   you   will    explain    to  your 

"  He  is  a  gentlenian,  I  believe,  father,  and  of  course  to  Lady 
as  well  born  as '  either  of  us.  I  Ljle  and  your  sisters,  the  mistake 
know  sometliing  —  not  much  —  that  has  occurred,  and  request  that 
about  him,  but  there  are  circum-  they  will  keep  it  a  secret.  He  has 
stances  which,  in  a  manner,  pre-  already  gone,  so  that  your  guests 
vent  roe  from  talking  of  him.  He  will  probably  not  discuss  him  afttf 
came  down  to  this  part  of  the  a  day  or  two." 
world  to  see  me,  though  I  never  in-  **Not  even  so  much,  for  there^s 
tended  it  should  have  been  here."       a  break-up.    Old  Mrs.  Maxwell  has 

*^Then  his  intrusion  here  was  not  suddenly  discovered  that  ber  birth- 
sanctioned  by  you?"  day  will  fall  on  next  Friday,  and 

"  No.  It  was  all  your  father's  she  insists  upon  going  back  to 
doing."  Tilney  Park  to  entertain  the  ten- 

"  My  father's  doing,  if  you  like,  antry,  and  give  a  ball  to  the  ser- 
Maitland,  but  concurred  in  and  vants.  Most  of  the  people  here 
abetted  by  this  man,  whoever  he  accompany  her,  and  Isabella  and 
is."  m  J  self  are  obliged  to  go.    Each  of 

'Til  not  even  say  that;  he  us  expects  to  be  her  heir,  and  we 
assures  me  that  he  accepted  the  have  to  keep  out  competitors  at  all 
invitation    in    the    belief   that  the  hazards.^' 

arrangement  was  made  by  me."  "  Why  has  she  never  thought  of 

"And  you  accept  that  explana-  me?"  said  Maitland. 
tion  ? "  ■  u  gjjQ  means  to  invite  you,  at  all 

"  Of  course  I  do.  T  see  nothing  events ;  for  I  heard  her  coosultiog 
in  it  in  the  smallest  degree  impro-  my  mother  how  so  formidable  a 
bable  or  unlikely."  personage  should  be  approached  — 

Well,  who  is  he?  That  is  the  whether  she  ought  to  address  you 
main  point;  for  it  is  clear  you  do  in  a  despatch,  or  ask  fur  a  confer- 
not  with  us  to  receive  him  as  a  ence.". 

friend  of  yours."  "  If  a  choice  be  given  me,  I'll 

"  I  say  I'd  not  have  presented  stay  where  I  am.  The  three  days 
him  here,  certainly ;  but  Fil  not  I  promised  you  have  grown  nearer 
go  the  length  of  saying  he  couldn't  to  three  weeks,  and  I  do  not  see 
have  been  known  by  any  one  in  the  remotest  chance  of  your  getting 
this  house.     He  is  one  of  those  rid  of  me." 

adventurous  fellows  whose  lives  "AVill  you  promise  me  to  stay 
must  not  be  read  with  the  same  till  I  tell  you  we  want  your 
glasses  as  those  of  quieter  people,  rooms  ? " 

He  has  knocked  abuut  the  .world  "Ah,  my  dear  fellow,  you  doo't. 
for  some  five-and-twenty  years,  know  —  you  couldn't  know  —  whaH 
without  apparently  having  found  very  tempting  words  you  are  utter- 
his  corner  in  it  yet.  I  wanted  ing.  This  is  such  a  charming, 
him  —  what  for,  I  shall  probably  charming  sp6i|  to  compose  that 
tell  you  one  of  these  days  —  and  novel  I  am  —  not  —  writing  —  that  I 
some  friends  of  mine  found  him  never  mean  to  leave  till  I  have  fio- 
out  for  mel"  iahed    it;    but^    feriou?ly  speaking, 

**Oi]e  of  your   mysteries,  Mait-  like  an  old   friend.  Am  I  a  bore 
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that  \9  wanted  for  another  ?  are  they 
tired  of  me  ?" 

Mark  overwhelmed  his  friend 
with  assnrances  very  honest  in  the 
main,  that  they  were  only  too 
happy  to  poB8es3  him  as  their 
gaest,  and  felt  no  common  pride 
in  the  fact  that  he  conld  find  his 
life  there  endurable.  "  I  will  own 
now,"  says  he,  "  that  there  was  a 
considerable  awe  of  you  felt  before 
yoa  came,  but  yoa  have  lived  down 
the  fear,  and  become  a  positive 
favourite.*' 

"Bat  who  could  have  gfVen 
snch  a  version  of  me  as  to  inspire 
this  ?  ' 

**I  am  afraid  I  was  the  culprit," 
said  Mark ;  **  I  was  rather  boastful 
about  knowing  you  at  all,  and  I  sup- 
pose I  frightened  them." 

*'My  dear  Lyle,  what  a  narrow 
escape  I  bad  of  being  positively 
odious!  and  I  now  see  with  what 
consummate  courtesy  my  caprices 
have  been  treated,  when  really  I 
never  so  much  as  sn.<4pected  they 
had  been  noticed."  There  was  a 
toach  of  sincerity  in  his  accent  as 
he  spoke,  that  vouched  for  the 
honesty  of  his  meaning;  and 
Mark,  as  he  lo.')ked  at  him,  mat- 
tered to  himself,  "Thia  is  the  man 
they  call  an  egotist,  and  who  is 
only  intent  on  taking  his  turn  out  of 
all  around  him." 

**I  think  I  must  let  yoa  go  to 
sleep  again,  Mark,*'  said  Maitland, 
rising.  "I  am  a  wretched  sleeper 
myself,  and  qaite  forget  that  there 
are  happy  tellows  who  can  take 
their  tea  houra  of  oblivion  without 
any  help  from  the  drngfgist.  With- 
out tliis,"  —  and  he  drew  a  Binall 
phial  from  his  wuiatcoat  pocket, — '*  I 
get  no  reit." 

**  What  a  bad  habit  I  " 

•*  Isn't  almost  everything  we  do 
ft  bad  habit?  Have  we  ever  a 
bnmonr  that  recurs  to  u?,  that  is 
not  a  bad  h.-ilMt?  Are  not  the 
simple  things  which  mean  nothing 
in  themselves,  an  evil  influence, 
when  they  grow  into  requirements 
and  make  slaves  of  u3?  I  suppose 
it  was  a  bad  habit  that  made  me  a 
bad  sleeper,  and  I  turn  to  another 


bad  habit  to  correct  it.  The  only 
thin^  which  are  positively  bad 
habits  are  those  that  require  an 
effort  to  sustain,  or  will  break  dowQ 
under  us  without  we  struggle  to 
support  them.  To  be  morose  is  not 
one  jot  a  worse  habit  than  to  be 
agreeable;  for  the  time  will  come 
when  jou  are  indisposed  to  be 
pleasant,  and  the  company  in  which 
you  find  yourself  are  certain  to 
deem  the  humour  as  an  offence  to 
themselves;  but  there  is  a  worse  habit 
than  this,  which  is  to  go  on  talking  to 
a  man  whose  eyes  are  closing  with 
sleep.   Good  night" 

Maitland  said  no  more  than  the 
truth  when  he  declared  how  happy 
he  found  himself  in  that  quiet  un- 
molested existence  which  he  led  at 
Lyle  Abbey.  To  be  free  in  every 
way  —  to  indulge  his  humour  to  be 
alone  or  in  company  —  to  go  and 
come  as  he  liked,  were  great  boons ; 
but  they  were  even  less  than  the 
enjoyment  he  felt  in  living  amongst 
total  strangers  —  persons  who  had 
never  known,  never  heard  of  him — 
for  whom  he  was  not  C'illed  on  to 
make  any  effjrt,  or  support  any 
character.  No  man  ever  lielt  more 
acutely  the  slavery  that  comes  of 
sustaining  a  part  before  the  world, 
and  being  as  8tran<;e  and  as  inex- 
plicable as  people  req  lired  lie  should 
be.  While  a  very  younij  man,  it 
amused  him  to  trifle  in  this  fashion, 
and  t)  set  absurd  modes  afloat  for 
imitation ;  and  he  took  a  certain 
spiteful  pleasure  in  seeing  what  a 
host  of  followers  mere  eccentricity 
could  comrnaod.  As  he  grew  older, 
he  wearied  of  thi.-*,  and,  to  be  free 
of  it,  wandered  away  to  distant  and 
unvisited  countries,  tryinij  the  old 
and  barren  experiment  whether  rev 
sensations  mik^ht  not  make  a  new 
nature.  *'  dslum  non  animum  mu- 
tant''  says  the  ada^e,  and  he  came 
back  pretty  much  as  he  went,  with 
this  only  diflTerence,  that  he  now 
cared  only  for  quietness  and  repose. 
Not  the  contemplative  re,')09e  of 
one  who  sought  to  reflect  without 
disturbance,  so  much  a^  the  peace- 
ful isolation  that  suited  indolence 
He  fancied   how  he  would  have 
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liked  to  be  tbe  sod  of  that  honse, 
and  dream  away  life  in  that  wild 
eecloded  spot;  but,  after  all,  the 
tb(jugbt  was  like  tbe  epicare's  DotioD 
of  bow  contented  be  could  be  with  a 
meal  of  potatoes! 

Aa  the  day  broke,  he  was  roused 
from  bis  light  sleep  by  tbe  tumult 
and  noise  of  tbe  departing  guests. 
He  arose  and  watched  them  through 
tbe  balf-clo&ed  jalousies.  It  was 
picturefqoe  enough,  io  that  crisp, 
fresh,  frosty  air,  to  see  the  groups 
as  they  gathered  on  tbe  long  terrace 
before  tbe  door;  while  equipages 
tbe  most  varied  drew  up  —  here  a 
family  -  coach  with  long  -  tailed 
*'  blacks  ; "  there  a  smart  britschka, 
with  spanking  greys  ; '  a  tandem, 
too,  there  was  for  Mark's  special 
handling ;  and  conspicuous  by  its 
pile  of  luggage  in  the  ^  well,"  stood 
Gambler  Graham's  outside  jiunt- 
ing  car — a  large  basket  of  vegetables 
and  fruit,  and  a  hamper  of  lobsters, 
showing  bow  such  guests  are  pro- 
pitiated, even  in  ihe  hours  of  leave- 
taking. 

Maitland  watched  Isabella  in  all 
her  little  attentive  cares  to  Mrs. 
Maxwell,  and  saw,  as  be  thought, 
the  heir-expectant  io  every  move- 
ment He  fancied  that  the  shawl 
she  carried  on  her  arm  was  the  old 
lady's,  and  was  almost  vexed  when 
be  saw  her  wrap  it  around  her  own 
shoulders.  Well,  that  at  least  is 
sycophancy,"  muttered  he,  as  he 
saw  her  clutch  up  a  little  white 
Maltese  terrier  and  kiss  it ;  but 
alas  for  his  prescience !  the  next 
moment  she  had  given  the  dog  to  a 
servant  to  carry  back  into  tbe  bouse, 
and  BO  it  was  her  own  that  she  was 
parting  from,  and  not  Mrs.  Maxwell's 
that  she  was  caressing  I 

It  is  strange  to  say  that  be  was 
vexed  at  being  disappointed.  She 
was  very  pretty,  very  well-mannered, 
and  very  pleasing ;  but  he  lunged 
to  find  that  all  the  charm  and  grace 
about  h»  were  conventional;  he 
wished  to  believe  that  'Uhe  whole 
thing,"  as  he  called  life,  was  a  mere 
trick,  where  all  cheated  in  propor- 
tion to  their  capacities.  Mark  had 
been  honest  enough  to  own  that 
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they  were  fortane-hnnting,  and  Ipabella 
certainly  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the 
stake  she  plajed  for. 

One  by  one  the  carriages  drew  up 
and  moved  away,  and  now  Gam- 
bier  Graham's  car  stood  before  tbe 
door,  alone ;  for  the  crowd  of  foot- 
men who  had  thronged  to  press 
their  services  on  the  others,  gradu- 
ally melted  away,  hopeless  of  exact- 
ing a  black-mail  from  the  old  Com- 
modore. While  Maitland  stood 
watching  the  driver,  who,  in  a 
composite  sort  of  costume  rather 
more  gardener  than  coachman, 
amused  himself  flicking  with  his  wbip 
imaginary  flies  off  the  old  mare's  neck 
and  withers,  a  smart  tap  came  to  the 
door,  while  a  hasty  voice  called  out, 

May  I  come  in  ?  " 

**  Let  me  first  hear  who  you  are?" 
said  Maitland. 

'^Commodore  Graham,"  was  the 
answer. 

In  a  moment  it  flashed  acrosi 
Maitland  that  the  old  sailor  bad 
come  to  reveal  his  discovery  of 
M'Caskey.  Just  as  quickly  did  be 
decide  that  it  was  better  to  admit 
him,  and,  if  poesible,  contrive  to 
make  the  story  seem  a  secret  between 
themselves. 

Come  in,  by  all  means  —  tbe 
very  man  I  wanted  to  see,"  said 
Mttitland,  as  be  opened  tbe  door, 
and  gave  him  a  cordial  shake-banda 

1  was  afraid  you  were  going  with- 
out seeing  me,  Gommmlore;  aad, 
early  as  it  was,  I  got  np  and  was 
dressing  in  hope  to  catch  you." 

»*  That  I  call  hearty  —  downright 
hearty — Maitland. " 

Maitland  actually  started  at  thii 
familiar  noentioo  of  him  by  one 
whom  he  had  never  met  till  a  few  days 
before. 

Rather  a  rare  event  in  yoar  lift 
to  be  op  at  this  hour,  I'll  be  sworn 
—  except  when  yon  haven't  been  to 
bed,  eh  I"  And  be  laughed  heartily 
at  what  he  fancied  was  a  most  witty 
conceit  **Toa  see  we're  all  off! 
We've  had  springs  on  onr  cables 
these  last  twenty-four  boarSi  with 
this  frolicsome  old  woman,  who 
would  insist  on  being  back  for  her 
birthday;  bat  she's  rich,  Maitland 
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— immensely  rich,  and  we  all, wor- 
ship her." 

Maitland  gave  a  faint  shmg  of 
the  sboalders,  as  thoagh  he  deplored 
the  clegeneracy,  bat  couldn't  help  it. 

Yes,  yea  —  Vm  coming,"  cried 
the  Commodore,  ehoatiog  fiom  the 
open  window  to  his  daagfiters  be- 
neath. *'The  girls  are  impatient, 
they  want  to  be  at  Lesliesford  when 
^the  others  are  crossing.  There's  a 
fresh  on  the  river,  and  it's  better  to 
get  some  stoat  follows  to  guide  the 
carriages  through  the  water.  I 
wanted  greatly  to  have  fi^e  minutes 
alone  with  you  —  five  would  do  — 
half  of  it  perhaps  between  men  of 
the  world,  b«»  we  ara  You  know 
ftbout  what.'* 

"  I  suspect  I  do/'  said  Maitland, 
qaietly. 

"  I  saw,  too,"  resumed  Graham, 
"that  you  wished  to  have  no  talk 
about  it  here,  amongst  all  these 
gossiping  people.    Wasn't  I  right?" 

Perfectly  right ;  you  appreci- 
ated me  thoroughly." 

*'What  I  said  was  this,  — Mait- 
bnd  knows  the  world  well.  He'll 
wait  till  he  h<)S  bis  opportunity  of 
talking  the  matter  over  with  myself. 
He'll  say,  *  Graham  and  I  will  un- 
derstand one  another  at  once.'  One 
minute,  only  one,"  screamed  he  out 
from  the  window.  Couldn't  you 
eome  down  and  just  say  a  word  or 
two  to  them?  They'd  like  it  so 
much." 

Maitland  mattered  something 
about   his  costume. 

•*  Ah  1  there  it  is.  You  fellows 
will  never  be  seen  till  you  are  in 
foil  fig.  Well,  I  must  be  off.  Now, 
then,  to  finish  what  we've  been  say- 
ing. You'll  come  over  next  week 
to  Port-Graham  —  that's  my  little 
place,  though  there's  no  port,  nor 
Miyibing  like  a  port,  within  ten 
Diles  of  it — and  we'll  arrange  every- 
thing. If  I'm  an  old  fellow,  Mait- 
land, I  don't  forget  that  I  was  once 
%  >oung  one — mind  that,  my  boy." 
And  the  Commodore  had  to  wipe 
his  eyes,  with  the  laughter  at  bis 
drollery.  **  Yes ;  here  1  am,"  cried 
be  again ;  and  then  turning  to 
Maitland,  shook  bis  band  in  both 


his  own,  repeating,  *'0o  Wednesday 
—  Wednesday  to  dinner  —  not  later 
than  five,  remember" — he  hasten^ 
down  the  staim,  and  scrambled  up 
on  the  car  beside  bis  eldest  daughter, 
who,  apparently,  bad  already  opened 
a  flood-gate  of  attack  on  him  for  his 
delay. 

"Insupportable  old  bore,"  mut- 
tered Maitland,  as  he  waved  his 
band  from  the  window,  and  smiled 
his  blande<it  salutations  to  the  re- 
treatinf?  party.  **What  a  tiresome 
old  fool  to  fancy  that  I'm  going 
over  to  Graham-pond,  or  port,  or 
whatever  it  is,  to  talk  over  an  inci- 
dent that  I  desire  to  have  forgot- 
ten! Besides,  when  once  I  have  left 
this  neighbourhood,  he  may  discuss 
M'Ciskey  every  day  after  his  din- 
ner—  he  may  write  his  life,  for  any- 
thinic  I  care." 

With  this  parting  reflection,  he 
went  down  to  the  garden,  strolling 
listlessly  along  the  dew-spangled 
alleys,  and  carelessly  tossing  aside 
with  his  cane  the  apple-blossoms, 
which  lay  thick  as  snow-flakes  on 
the  walks.  While  thus  lounging,  he 
came  suddenly  apon  Sir  Arthur,  an, 
hoe  in  hand,  he  imagined  himself 
doing  something  useful. 

"Oh,  by  the  way,  Mr.  Maitland," 
cried  be,  **  Mark  has  just  told  me  of 
the  stupid  mistake  I  made.  Will 
you  be  generous  enough  to  forgive 
me?" 

**  It  is  from  roe,  sir,  that  the  apo- 
logies must  come,"  began  Mtitland. 

Nothing  of  the  kind,  my  dear 
Mr.  Maitland.  You  will  overwhelm 
me  with  shame  if  you  say  so.  Let 
us  each  forget  the  incident ;  and 
believe  me,  I  shall  feel  myself  your 
debtor  by  the  act  of  oblivion."  He 
shook  Maitland's  hand  warmly,  and, 
in  an  easier  tone,  added,  "  What 
good  news  I  have  heard!  You  are 
not  tired  of  as  —  not  goinar!" 

*  I  cannot  —  I  told  Mark  this 
morning  —  I  donH  believe  there  ii  a 
road  out  of  this." 

"  Well,  wait  here  till  I  tell  yoa  itr 
is  fit  for  travelling,*'  said  Sir  Ar- 
thur, pleasantly,  and  addressed  him- 
self once  more  to  hia  labours  as  a 
gardener. 


Meanwhile   Haitland  threw  him-  gmn.   I  wonder  how  loo^  the  cbani 

aelf  down  on  a  gardec-beDcfa.  azkI  of  this  tracqoiltity  would  ecdore; 

cried  ftl'.od,    Thia  ii  the  reml  thing,  or   is  it  like  all  other  ADodjoee, 

alter  ail — this  is  ictoal  repoee.   Not  which  lose   their    calming  power 

a   word   of  political   intrigne,  co  by   habit?    Td   eertainlj  like  to 

snares,   no    tricks,   no    deceptiow,  t^." 

and  j.o  defeats ;  no  wnkicg  to  hear        Wei),  there  ia  do  reason  wbj 

of  cor  friecda  arresttd,  and  oar  pri-  yoa  sboQldn't/'  said  a  Toice  from 

Tate  letters  in  the  hands  of  a  Police  the  back  of  the  sammer-hoose,  which 

Prefect     No  horrid  memories   of  be  knew  to  be  Mr^.  Trafford'a.  He 

the  night  before  and  that  ran  of  ill  jumped  ap  to  overtake  her,  bat  8bQ| 

luck  that  has  left  as  almost  beg-  was  gone. 


CHAPTER  Xn. — MAITLASD's  VISIT. 


**What  was  it  yoa  were  saying 
aboat  flowers,  Jeanie?  I  was  not 
miudiog,"  said  Mrs.  Batler,  as  she 
sat  at  her  wibdow  watching  the 
long  heaviog  roll  of  the  sea,  as  it 
broke  along  the  jagged  and  ragged 
shore,  her  thoogbts  the  while  far 
beyond  it. 

"  I  was  sajiog,  ma'am,  that  the 
same  man  that  came  with  the  books 
t'other  day  broogbt  these  roses,  and 
a^ked  very  kindly  bow  yoa  were." 

Yoa  mean  the  same  gentleman, 
lassie,  who  left  his  card  here?"  said 
the  old  lady,  correcting  that  very 
northern  habit  of  ignoring  all  dif- 
ferences of  condition. 

"  Well,  I  mind  be  was,  for  he  bad 
very  white  bands,  and  a  big  bright 
ring  on  one  of  bis  fingers." 

*•  Yoa  told  him  how  sorry  I  was 
not  to  be  able  to  see  him — that  these 
bad  headaches  have  left  me  onable 
to  receive  any  one  ? " 

"Nal  I  didn't  say  that,"  said 
she,  half-doggedly. 

"  Well,  and  what  did  yoa  say  ?  " 

*'  I  just  said,  she's  tbiokin'  too 
much  aboat  ber  son,  who  is  away 
from  home,  to  find  any  pleasure  ia 
a  strange  face.  He  laughed  a  little 
quiet  laugb,  and  said,  *  There  is 
good  sense  in  that,  Jeanie,  and  Til 
wait  for  a  better  moment.'" 

**You  should  have  given  my  mes* 
sage  as  I  spoke  it  to  yoa,"  said  the 
inibtress,  severely. 

"  I'm  no  sae  blind  that  I  canna 
see  the  difftir  between  an  acMng 
head  and  a  heavy  heart  Ye're  just 
frettio',  and   there's  naething  else 


the  matter  wi'  yoa.  There  he  goei 
DOW,  the  same  man  —  the  same  gen- 
tleman, I  mean,"  said  she,  with  a 
faint  scofE  **  Ue  aje  goes  back  by 
the  strand,  and  climbs  the  white 
rocks  opposite  the  Skerries." 

**Go  and  eay  that  I'll  be  happy 
to  have  a  visit  from  him  to-morroir, 
Jeanie;  and  mind  put  DOthiog  of 
yoor  own  in  it,  lassie,  bat  give  my 
words  as  I  speak  them." 

With  a  toss  of  her  head  Jeaoie 
left  the  room,  and  soon  after  w« 
seen  skipping  lightly  from  rock  to 
rock  towards  the  beach  beoeatk 
To  the  old  lady's  great  surpriae^ 
however,  Jeanie,  instead  of  limiting 
herself  to  the  simple  wordd  of  ber 
message,  appeared  to  be  tUkisg 
away  earnestly  and  flaently  wits 
the  stranger;  and,  worse  than  all,  j 
she  now  saw  that  he  was  coming  ^ 
back  with  her,  and  walking  straight 
for  the  cottage.  Mrs.  Batler  bad 
but  time  to  change  ber  cap  aod 
smooth  down  the  braids  of  ber 
snow-white  hair,  when  the  key 
turned  in  the  lock,  aod  Jeanie  ush- 
ered in  Mr.  Norman  MtiiUand. 
Nothing  could  be  more  respectful 
or  in  better  taste  than  Maiiland^  ' 
approach.  He  blended  the  greatest 
deference  with  an  evident  desire  to 
make  her  acquaintance,  and  almost 
at  once  relieved  her  from  what  she 
so  much  dreaded  —  the  first  meetii^ 
with  a  stranger. 

"  Are  you  of  the  Clairlaverock 
Maitlaods,  sir?"  asked  she  iXaM^* 

^^Yery  distantly,  I  believe,  msd- 
am.   We  all  claim  Sir  Peter  as  the 
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head  of  the  family;  but  my  own 
branch  settled  ia  India  two  genera- 
tions back,  and,  I  shame  to  say, 
thoaght  of  everything  bat  genea- 
logy." 

''There  was  a  great  beauty,  a 
liiss  Hester  Maitland.  When  I  was 
a  girl,  she  married  a  lord,  I  think?" 

"  Yes,  she  married  a  Viscount 
Kinross,  a  sort  of  cousin  of  her 
own  ;  though  I  am  little  versed  in 
family  history.  The  truth  is,  mad- 
am, younger  sons  who  had  to  work 
their  way  in  the  world  were  more 
anxious  to  bequeath  habits  of  en- 
ergy and  activity  to  their  children 
tbao '  ideas  of  blazons  and  quarter- 
ings." 

The  old  lady  sighed  at  thi?,  but 
it  was  a  sigh  of  relief.  She  had 
been  dreading  not  a  little  a  meeting 
with  one  of  those  haughty  Mait- 
lands,  associated  in  her  childhood's 
days  with  thoughts  of  wealth  and 
power,  and  that  dominance  that 
smacks  of,  if  it  does  not  mean,  in- 
solence ;  and  now  she  found  one 
who  was  not  ashamed  to  belong  to 
a  fiither  who  had  toiled  for  his  sup- 
port and  worked  hard  for  his  liveli-. 
hood.  And  yet  it  was  strange  with 
what  tenacity  she  clung  to  a  topic 
that  had  its  terrors  for  her.  She 
liked  to  talk  of  the  family  and  high 
connections  and  great  marriages  of 
all  these  people  with  whose  mames 
she  was  familiar,  as  a  girl,  but  whom 
•he  had  never  known,  if  she  had  so 
moch  as  seen. 

**My  poor  husband,  sir  —  you 
may  have  heard  of  him  —  Colonel 
Walter  Butler,  knew  all  these  things 
by  heart  You  had  only  to  ask 
when  did  so  and  so  die,  and  who 
married  such  a  one,  and  he'd  tell 
yoa  as  if  out  of  a  book." 

**I  have  heard  of  Colonel  Butler, 
madam.  His  fame  as  a  soldier  is 
widespread  in  India  —  indeed,  I 
had  hoped  to  have  made  his  son's 
acquaintance  when  I  came  here  ;  but 
I  believe  he  is  with  his  regiment." 

Nd,  sir,  he  is  not  in  the  service,'' 
said  she,  flushing. 

**Ahl  a  civilian,  then.  Well, 
madam,  the  Butlers  have  shown 
capacity  in  all  careers." 


'*My  poor  boy  has  not  had  the 
chance  driven  him  as  yet,  Mr.  Mait- 
land. We  were  too  poor  to  think 
of  a  profession ;  and  so  waiting 
and  hoping,  though  it*8  not  very 
clear  for  what,  we  let  the  time  slip 
over,  and  there  he  is  a  great  grown 
man!  as  fine  a  young  fellow  as  yoa 
ever  looked  on,  and  as  good  as 
handsome,  but  yet  he  cannot  do 
one  hand's  turn  that  would  give 
him  bread  —  and  yet,  ask  your 
friends  at  the  Abbey  if  there's  a 
grace  or  gift  of  a  gentleman  he  is 
not  the  master  of." 

I  think  I  know  how  the  Lyies 
spcjtk  of  him,  and  what  affection 
they  bear  him." 

**  Many  would  condemn  me,  sir," 
cried  she,  warming  with  the  one 
theme  that  engaged  her  whole 
heart,  ^  for  having  thrown  my  boy 
amongst  those  so  far  above  him  in 
fortune,  and  given  him  habits  and 
ways  that  his  own  condition  must 
deny  him ;  but  it  was  my  pride  to 
see  him  in  the  station  that  his 
father  held,  and  to  know  that  he 
became  it,  I  suppose  there  are 
dangers  in  it  too,"  said  she,  rather 
answering  his  grave  look  than  any- 
thing he  had  said.  take  it,  sir, 
there  are  great  temptations,  may- 
hap over-strong  temptations,  for 
young  natures." 

Maitland  moved  his  head  slight- 
ly, to  imply  that  he  assented. 

<^And  it's  not  unlikely  the  poor 
boy  felt  that  himself;  for  when  he 
came  home  t'other  night  he  looked 
scared  and  worn,  and  answered  me 
sBortly  and  abruptly  in  a  way  he 
never  does,  and  made  me  sit  down 
on  the  spot  and  write  a  letter  for 
him  to  a  great  man  who  knew  his 
f&ther,  asking  —  it  is  hard  to  say 
what  I  asked,  and  what  I  could 
have  expected." 

"Colonel  Butler's  son  can  scarce- 
ly want  friends,  madam,"  said 
Maitland,  courteously. 

"  What  the  world  calls  friends 
are  usually  relatives,  and  we  have 
but  one  who  could  pretend  to  any 
sort  of  influence,  and  his  treatment 
of  my  poor  husband  debars  us  from 
all  knowledge  of  him.   He  was  an 
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only  brother,  a  certain  Sir  Omerod 
Batler.  Yoa  may  perhaps  have 
heard  of  him.*' 

Formerly  British  Minister  at 
Naples,  I  think." 

The  same,  sir ;  a  person,  they 
tell  me,  of  great  abilities,  but  very 
eccentric  and  peculiar  —  indeed,  so 
his  letters  bespeak  him." 

Yoa  have  corresponded  with 
him  then,  madam?" 

"No,  sir,  never;  but  he  wrote 
constantly  to  my  hoeband  before 
oor  marriage.  They  were  at  that 
time  greatly  attached  to  each  other; 
and  the  elder.  Sir  Onierod,  was  al- 
ways planning  and  plotting  for  his 
brother's  advancement  He  talked 
of  him  as  if  he  was  his  son,  rather 
than  a  yoanger  brother ;  in  fact, 
there  were  eighteen  years  between 
them.  Oar  marriage  broke  up  all 
this.  The  great  man  was  shocked 
at  the  humble  connection,  and  poor 
Walter  would  not  bear  to  have  me 
slightinglv  spoken  of ;  but  dear  me, 
Hr.  Maitland,  how  I  am  running  on  I 
To  talk  of  such  things  to  you  I  I 
am  really  ashamed  of  myself.  What 
will  yoa  think  of  me?" 

"  Only  what  I  have  learned  to 
think  of  yoa,  madam,  from  all  your 
neighbours  —  with  sentiments  of 
deep  respect  and  sincere  interest." 

"It  is  very  good  of  yoa  to  say  it, 
sir ;  and  I  wish  Tonv  was  back 
here  to  know  you  and  thank  yoa 
for  all  your  attention  to  his 
mother." 

"You  are  expecting  him  then?" 
asked  he. 

'*WelI,  sir,  I  am,  and  I  am  not. 
One  letter  is  full  of  hope  and  ex- 
pectancy. By  Thursday  or  Friday 
he's  to  have  some  tidings  about 
this  or  that  place ;  and  then  comeli 
another,  saying,  how  Sir  Harry 
counsels  him  to  go  oat  and  make 
frieirtis  with  his  andle.  All  mam- 
mon, sir  —  nothing  but  mammon  ; 
just  because  this  old  man  is  very 
rich,  and  never  was  married." 

"  I  suspect  yoa  are  in  error  there, 
madam.  Sir  Omerod  was  married 
at  least  twenty  years  ago,  when  I 
first  heard  of  him  at  ]Naples." 

,She  shook^^her  head^doabtfully, 


and  said,  '*I  have  always  been  told 
the  reverse,  sir.  I  know  what  yoa 
allode  to,  bot  I  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve I  am  right,  and  there  is  no 
Lady  Butler." 

It  is  curious  enough,  madam, 
that  through  a  chance  acquaintance 
on  a  railroad  train,  I  learned  all 
about  the  lady  he  married  She 
was  an  Italian." 

^'  It*8  the  same  story  I  have  heard  , 
myself,  sir.    We  only  differ  about 
the  ending  of  it.    She  was  a  fitag^ 
player,  or  a  dancer." 

No,  madam ;  a  very  celebrated 
prima  donna." 

''Ay"  said  she,  as  thoogh  there 
was  no  discrepancy  there.  "  I  heard 
how  the  old  fool  —  for  he  was  oo 
voung  man  then  —  got  smitten  with 
her  voice  an<f  her  beaoty,  and  made 
such  a  fuss  about  her,  taking  ber 
here  and  there  in  his  state  coach, 
and  giving  great  entertainmeotB 
for  her  at  the  Embassy,  where  the 
arms  of  England  were  over  the 
door;  and  I  have  been  told  that 
the  King  heard  of  it,  and  wrote  to 
Sir  Omerod  a  fearful  letter,  askiog 
how  he  dared  so  to  degrade  tlte 
escutcheon  of  the  great  nation  he 
represented.  Ah,  yoa  may  smile, 
sir."  Maitland  had  indeed  smiled 
alike  at  her  tale  and  the  energy 
with  which  she  told  it  You  may 
smile,  sir ;  but  it  was  no  matter  for 
laughter,  I  promise  yoa.  His  Ma- 
jesty called  on  him  to  resign,  and 
the  great  Sir  Omerod,  who  wouldat 
know  his  own  brother  because  be 
married  a  minister's  danghter,  fell 
from'  his  high  station  for  sake  of^ 
I  will  not  say  any  hard  words ;  bat 
she  was  not  certainly  superior  io 
station  to  myself,  and  I  will  make 
no  other  comparison  between  aa" 

T  saspect  yoa  have  been  greatly 
misled  about  all  this,  madam,"  said 
MaiUand,  with  a  quiet  grave  man- 
ner. "Sir  Omerod  — 1  heard  it 
from  my  travelling  companion-- 
took  his  retiring  pension  and  qoit- 
ted  diplomacy  the  very  day  he  was 
entitled  to  it.  So  far  from  desiriiig 
him  to  leave,  it  is  said  that  the 
Minister  of  the  day  pressed  him  to 
remain  at  bis  post   He  has  the  » 
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patation  of  possessiog^  do  mean 
abilities,  and  certaiDly  enjoyed  the 
oonfideooe  of  the  Goort  to  which  be 
was  accredited." 

I  Dever  heard  so  much  good  of 
him  before ;  aod  to  tell  jou  the 
troth,'  Mr.  Maitlaod,  if  yea  had 
warned  me  that  yoa  were  his  friend, 
I't|  scarcely  have  been  so  eager  to 
mnlt^  your  acqaaiotance." 

Remember,  my  dear  madam,  all  I 
have  beeo  telliog  you  reached  myself 
AS  hearsay." 

**  Well,  well,"  said  she,  fiigbiog. 

He'«  Dot  over  likely  to  trouble  his 
lead  about  me,  and  I  doo't  see  why 
I  am  to  faeh  myself  for  him.  Are 
jou  minded  to  stay  much  longer  in 
this  neighbourhood,  Mr.  Maitland  ?  " 
taid  she,  to  change  the  topic. 

'*I  fear  not,  madam.  I  have 
overstayed  everything  here  but  the 
kindness  of  my  hosts.  I  have 
afifaira  which  call  me  abroad,  and 
|ome  two  or  three  engagements, 
^at  I  have  run  to  the  very  last 
'Wur.  Indeed,  I  will  confess  to 
ybu,  I  delayed  here  to  meet  your 
son." 

**  To  meet  Tony,  sir  ? " 
**  Ye3,  madam.  In  my  inter- 
oouree  with  the  Lyles  I  have  learn- 
ed to  know  a  great  deal  about  him  ; 
to  hear  traits  of  his  fine  generous 
nature,  his  manly  frankness,  and 
his  courage.  These  were  the  testi- 
monies of  witnesses  who  differed 
widely  from  each  other  in  age  and 
temperament,  and  yet  they  ail  con- 
curred in  saying  he  was  a  noble- 
hearted  young  fellow,  who  richly 
deserved  all  the  fortune  that  could  be- 
fall him." 

*'0h  dear,  sir,  these  are  sweet 
words  to  bis  poor  mother's  ears. 
He  is  all  that  I  have  left  me,  and 
you  cannot  know  how  he  makes 
Dp  to  me  for  want  of  station  and 
meanp,  and  the  fifty  other  things 
that  people  who  arc  well-off  look 
for.  I  do  hope  he'll  come  back  be- 
fore you  leave  this.  I'd  like  to  let 
ou  pee  I'm  not  over  boastful  about 
im." 

**I  have  had  a  project  in  my 
head  for  some  days  back.  Indeed, 
it  was  in  pursuance  of  it  I  have 


been  so  persevering  in  my  attempts 
to  see  yon,  madam.  It  occurred  to 
me  from  what  Sir  Arthur  Lyle  said 
of  your  son,  that  he  was  just  the 
person  I  have  long  been  looking 
out  for  —  a  man  of  good  name  and 
good  blood,  fresh  to  the  world, 
neither  hackneyed,  on  the  one  hand, 
Dor  awkwardly  ignorant,  on  the 
other  —  well  brought  up  and  high 
principled  —  a  gentleman,  in  fact. 
It  has  long  been  a  plan  of  mine  to 
find  one  such  as  this,  who,  calling 
himself  my  secretary,  would  be  in 
reality  my  companion  and  my 
friend  —  who  would  be  content  to 
share  the  fortunes  of  a  somewhat 
wayward  fellow  for  a  year  or  two, 
till,  using  what  little  influence  I 
possess,  I  oould  find  means  of  effec- 
tually establishing  him  in  life. 
Now,  madam,  I  am  very  diffident 
about  making  such  a  proposal  to 
one  in  every  respect  my  equal,  and, 
I  have  nu  doubt,  more  than  my 
equal  in  some  things ;  but  if  he 
were  not  my  equal,  there  woald  be 
an  end  to  what  I  desire  in  the  pro- 
ject. '  In  fact,  to  make  the  mere  dif- 
ference of  age  the  question  of  supe- 
riority between  Ds,  is  my  plan.  We 
should  live  together  precisely  on 
the  terms  of  equality.  In  return 
for  that  knowledge  of  life  I  could 
impart  to  him  —  what  I  know  of  the 
world,  not  acquired  altogether  with- 
out some  sharp  experience  —  he 
would  repay  me  by  that  hearty  and 
genial  freshness  which  is  the  wealth 
of  the  young.  Now,  madam,  I  wilU 
not  tire  you  with  any  more  of  my 
speculations,  purely  selfiah  as  they 
are ;  but  will  at  once  say,  if  when 
your  son  and  I  meet,  this  notion  of 
mine  is  to  his  taste,  all  the  minor 
details  of  it  shall  not  deter  him. 
I  know  I  am  not  offering  a  career, 
but  it  is  jet  the  first  step  that  will 
fit  him  for  one.  A  young  fellow, 
gifted  as  he  is,  will  needs  become, 
in  a  couple  of  years'  intercourse 
with  what  is  pre-eminently  society, 
a  man  of  consummate  tact  and  abi- 
lity. All  that  I  know  of  life  con- 
yincee  me  that  the  successful  men 
are  the  ready-witted  men.  Of 
course  I  intend  to  satisfy  yoa  with 
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respect  to  myself.  Yoa  have  a 
right  to  know  the  stability  of  the 
bank  to  which  yoa  %re  intrasting 
your  deposit.  At  all  event?,  think 
over  my  plan,  and  if  Dotbta^  has 
already  fallen  to  yonr  soo*s  hands 
lif  London,  ask  him  to  come  back 
here  and  talk  it  over  with  me.  I 
can  remnin  here  for  a  week — that  is, 
if  I  can  hope  to  meet  him." 

The  old  lady  listened  with  all 
attention  and  patience  to  this 
speech.  She  was  pleased  by  the 
flattery  of  it.  It  was  flattery,  in- 
deed, to  hear  that  consummately 
fine  gentleman  declare  that  he  was 
ready  to  accept  Tony  as  his  eqaal 
in  all  things,  and  it  was  more  than 
flattery  to  fancy  her  dear  boy  min- 
gling in  the  pleasures  and  fascina- 
tions of  the  gr«at  world,  courted 
and  admired,  as  she  could  imagine 
be  would  be ;  but  there  were  still 
drawbacks  to  all  these.  The  posi- 
tion was  that  of  a  dependant ;  and 
bow  would  Tony  figure  in  such  a 
post?  He  was  the  finest  tempered, 
most  generous  creature  in  the  world, 
where  no  attempt  to  overbear  inter- 
fered ;  but  any  show  of  offensive 
superiority  would  make  a  tiger  of 
him. 

Well,  well,  thought  she,  it*8  not 


to  be  rejected  all  at  once,  and  1*11 
just  talk  it  over  with  the  minis- 
ter. *'May  I  consult  an  old  frietul 
and  neighbour  of  mine,  sir,  btfore 
I  speak  to  Tony  himself?  "  said  she, 
timidly. 

"  By  all  means,  madam ;  or,  if 
you  like  it  better,  let  noe  call  on 
him,  and  enter  more  fully  into  toy 
plan  than  I  have  ventured  to  do  with 
you.*' 

"  No,  thank  you,  sir.  Til  joit 
talk  the  matter  over  with  the  di>c- 
tor,  and  IMI  see  what  be  says  to  it 
all.  This  seems  a  very  QOKracioos 
way  to  meet  your  great  kindness, 
sir ;  but  I  was  thinking  of  what  a 
while  ago  yoa  called  my  deposit, 
and  so  it  is  —  it's  all  the  weal'h  I 
possess  —  and  even  the  thoofcht  of 
resigning  it  is  more  than  I  can 
bear." 

**  I  hope  to  convince  you  one  of 
these  days,  madam,  that  you  have 
not  invested  nnproficably  and 
with  many  courteous  assurances 
that,  decide  how  she  might,  h\i  de- 
sire to  serve  her  should  remain,  be 
took  his*  leave,  bequeathing,  as  he 
pas^d  out,  a  glow  of  hope  to  the 
poor  widow's  heart,  not  the  less 
cheering  that  she  could  do(  freely 
justify  nor  even  define  it. 
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WmiiN  the*  memory  of  a  man 
not  very  old,  what  a  revolutioD  has 
taken  place  in  oar  elementary  books 
I  of  Bcieuce !  aod  on  do  subj.ct  has 
the  change  been  more  conspicuous 
than  on  this  of  the  nature  of  heat. 
Twenty  jears  ago  the  .young  pupil 
of  Bcieuce  would  have  been  taught, 
without  hesitatiiif),  that  there  was 
a  peculiar  material,  to  be  called 
heat  or  caloric,  which  dwelt  amongst 
the  atoms  of  the  most  solid  bodies, 
and  of  which  fresh  supplies  were 
being  constantly  transmiited  to  us 
from  the  sun.  He  would  have 
been  told  that  each  substance  has 
its  own  capacity  for  holding  this 
subtle  matter,  which,  when  thus 
imprisoDoJ,  was  to  be  regarded  as 
quiescent  or  latent  heat;  that 
whatever  portion  the  body  receiv- 
ed, after  this  capacity  had  been 
Batibfied,  flew  off  again  to  other 
bodies  in  the  shape  of  free  caloric, 
and  became  radiant  heat ;  aod  that 
this  radiant  heat  was  incessantly 
seeking  an  unattainable  equilibri- 
um, each  body  dispensing  its  ^uper- 
fiox  to  its  less  provided  neighbour, 
or  finally  ejecting  it  into  empty 
space. 

This  theory  is  no  longer  taught 
It  received  an  almost  fatal  blow 
firom  Count  Kumford  and  Sir 
Humphry  Divy,  who  showed  that 
the  plain  familiar  fact  that  heat 
was  generated  by  concussion  or 
friction  could  not  be  explained  on 
the  hypothesis  that  the  struck  body 
lost  some  of  its  capacity  fur  latent 
heat,  and  there/ore  projecti^d  a  por- 
tion of  its  Irttent  heat  in  the  shape 
of  free  caloric.  Count  Kumford 
boiled  water  by  violent  blows  or 
friction  upon  iron,  and  asked 
triumphantly  what  loss  of  capacity 
could  explain  the  apparently  un- 
limited supply  of  heat  he  obtained 


from  the  metal?  Sir  Humphry 
Davy  rubbed  two  pieces  of  ice  to- 
gether, and  melted  the  ice  by  the 
heat  generated  by  this  friction. 
Ice  that  is  converted  into  water 
has  its  capacity  for  heat  increased; 
there  could  be  no  ground  here  for 
sajing  that  latent  heat  was  dis- 
engaged. The  heat  .could  be  at- 
trit^ted  to  nothing  but  the  fric- 
tion, and  could  be  represented  to 
the  mind  as  nothing  but  a  motion, 
faster  or  slower,  in  the  particles  of 
the  ice.  But  that  which  gave  the 
covp  de  grace  to  the  older  theory  of 
heat,  was  the  growing  prevalence 
of  that  theory  of  ligKt  which  at- 
tributes it  to  a  vibratory  motion  of 
a  permanent  ether,  and  not  to  the 
emission  from  the  sun  of  a  specific 
material  to  be  called  light.  While 
the  emission  theory  predominated, 
it  was  natural  and  unavoidable  that 
heat  also  should  be  considered  as 
some  subtle  and  specific  matter  im- 
parted to  us  from  the  son.  It 
travelled  to  os  from  the  same 
luminary,  and  obeyed  many  of  the 
same  laws  in  its  dispersion  and  re- 
flection. But  when  the  vibratory 
theory  prevailed  with  regard  to 
lights  it  was  impossible  not  to 
extend  it  to  heat  also.  Light  and 
radiant  heat  were  considered  as 
different  motions  of  the  same  subtle 
and  interstellar  matter.  We  say 
radiant  heat,  because  heat  of  con- 
duction —  the  heat  derived  from 
contact  with  any  tangible  substance 
_doe8  not  apparently  need  the  in- 
tervention of  this  subtle  ether.  It 
may  be  simply  a  motion  of  that 
Blatter  which  we  weigh  and  mea- 
sure—  which  lies  open,  in  shorty  to 
the  sense  of  touch.  This  is  a  point 
which  our  men  of  science  have  still, 
perhaps,  to  determine.  Thus  maoh 
IS  certain,  that  no  one  who  holds 
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the  vibratory  theory  of  light  can 
well  hold  an  emission  theory  of 
heat. 

Heat,  therefore  is  now  generally 
considered  as  a  pecaliar  motion^ 
not  a  peculiar  matter.  Bat  it  may 
be  well  to  observe  that  those  who 
held,  or  who  still  hold,  that  there  is 
a  specific'  material  to  be  called  heat, 
never  conceived  of  that  material  as 
operating  in  any  way  bat  by  its 
motion.  Matter  and  motion  are 
all  we  ean  conceive  of  the  external 
world.  We  may  imagine  new  matter 
or  new  motion — we  can  do  no  more ; 
we  can  form  no  bolder  hypothe- 
sis concerning  physical  phenomena 
than  that  there  is  some  subtle 
matter,  and  some  minute  or  ra- 
pid movement,  which  escape  oor 
senses,  and  the  knowledge  of  which 
we  obtain  only  by  an  inference  of 
the  reason.  In  our  latest  theory  of 
beat  we  make  both  these  snpposi- 
tions.  We  infer  the  existence  of 
an  ethereal  matter  filling  the  in- 
terstellar space,  and  we  infer  mole- 
cnlar  motions,  which  neither  the 
eye  nor  the  touch  can  detect  The 
older  theory  differed  only  in  this, 
that  the  matter  it  imasrined  or  in- 
ferred bad  no  other  office  than  to 
cause  by  its  motions  the  phenomena 
of  beat :  the  ether  of  the  modern 
hypothesis  may  be  light  or  heat, 
according  to  ttie  movement  it  has 
received.  When  Professor  Tyndall 
quotes  Locke  as  describing  heat  to 
be  "a  very  brisk  agitation  of  the 
insensible  parts  of  the  object  which 
produces  in  us  that  sensation  from 
whence  we  denominate  the  object 
hot ;  so,  what  in  our  sensation  is 
heaty  in  the  object  is  nothing  but 
motion,^*  we  must  not  suppose 
that  Locke  is  an  anthority  for  the 
especial  theory  which  its  here  de- 
veloped. Locke,  reasoning  as  a 
metaphysician,  knew  that  the  ex- 
ternal cause  of  the  sensation  heat 
could  be  conceived  by  human  beings 
only  as  some  peculiar  motion  of 
matter;  but  of  what  matter,  and 
whether  all  matter  were  capable 
of  this  motion,  or  only  some  speci- 
fic matter,  it  was  not  the  aim  or 
province  of  Locke  to  determine. 


These  lectures  of  Professor  Tyn- 
dall present  us  with  a  most  inter- 
esting summary  of  the  latest  expe- 
riments and  speculations  on  this 
great  subject  of  beat.  One  portioQ 
of  them  is  occupied  with  experi- 
ments which  be  himself  has  de4 
vised  and  conducted ;  for  Professor 
Tyndall  is  well  known  to  be  more 
than  an  expositor,  he  is  an  earoert 
worker  —  one  of  our  pioneers  of 
science,  exploring  and  clearing  the 
way  for  others.  The  book  that  he 
has  here  given  to  the  public  miut 
interest  all  classes  of  men;  it  ii 
snffiuently  popular  to  be  intelli- 
gible to  every  educated  reader,  and 
sufficiently  advanced  to  prompt  and 
guide  the  onward  inquiries  of  the 
scientific  man.  Here  and  there  we 
think  we  have  observed  some  baste, 
some  carelessnes?,  or  obdcurity  b 
their  reasonings  of  the  lecturer;  bet 
theee  blemishes  —  if  even  we  ihifl 
be  judged  right  in  oar  criticisms- 
can  detract  little  from  the  merits  of 
his  highly  interesting  work. 

We  have  not  the  least  inteotioB 
on  the  present  occasion  of  staodiof 
between  the  author  and  the  pabTte, 
and  giving  an  epitome  of  these  Lw- 
tares.  Sometimes  a  reviewer  can- 
not perform  a  more  serviceable  taA 
than  to  abstract  what  is  best  in  the 
book  befire  hfm,  and  save  the 
reader  the  trouble  of  sifting  the 
wheat  from  the  chaff.  In  the  prO' 
sent  case  it  would  be  a  most  mil- 
taken  labour  if  we  were  to  attempt 
to  condense  what  is  already  stated 
with  as  much  brevity  as  is  OOD- 
sistent  with  clearness.  Moreo?er, 
we  have  not  the  advantage  of  those 
diagrams  which  are  almost  esseotitl 
to  the  lucid  explanation  of  scienti* 
fic  experiments.  It  is  altogether 
out  of  the  question  to  i^ive  a  earn- 
mnry  of  a  book  so  full  of  matter. 
We  must  content  ourselves  with 
some  outline  of  the  theory  it  ex- 
pounds, and  with  some  few  obsem- 
tions  on  what  may  be  described  as 
the  more  speculative  portions  of 
the  work.  It  is  not  quite  aoosoil 
with  our  scientific  contemporaries 
to  generalise  in  a  bold,  rapid,  sod 
unsdtisfdctory  manner  on  the  Force 
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of  Datare.  GoDtemptaooi^ 
the  metapbjsiciaD,  they 
•  pluoge  very  williogly  ioto 
It  near  akin  to  those  which 
*d  to  rorm  the  opprobriam 
psics ;  aod  they  do  this  with- 
pparent  distrust  of  them- 
•f  the  treacherous  oalore  of 
id  they  are  treading  oo. 
like  this  we  may  have  to 
M  BpecolatioDB  of  Professor 

it  is  produced  by  friction  or 
M  one  of  those  familiar  facts 
open  to  the  most  careless 
1 ;  but  that  the  same  amount 
mid  be  invariably  produced 
le  amount  of  arrested  mo- 
tver  the  sulstances  that  are 
to  coUisionj  is  one  of  those 
I  could  only  have  been  elici- 
e  experiments  of  scieotidc 
at  whether  we  struck  iron 
^ater,  so  that  the  blow  was 
ith  equal  force,  there  would 
e  amount  of  heat  generated, 
thing  we  should  have  ex- 
Tet  this  appears  to  be  now 
Every  man  who  bad 
believe  iu  the  uniformity  of 
or  operdtions  of  nature, 
nee  leap  to  the  conclusion, 
-rested  mechanical  motion, 
nflict  of  two  bodies,  pro- 
t  interior  molecular  motion 
at,  there  must  be  an  inva- 
tion  of  some  kind  between 
motioDP,  between  mecbaoi- 
nd  beat.  But  the  determi- 
tbis  relation,  and  the  dis- 
kt,  notwithstanding  the  dif- 
are  of  the  bodies  brought 
ion,  we  may  always  esti- 
amouDt  ot  heat  by  the 
I  force,  and,  moreover,  that 
eneraled  represents  a  force 
ml  to  that  mechanical  pow- 
was  lost  in  its  production, 
which  rank  amongst  the 
oos  roults  of  modern  sci- 
.moogst  our  own  country- 
Joule  seems  to  have  a 
*6  in  tbe  merit  of  these 
i;  but  where  many  are 
D  the  same  direction  it  is 
lifficult  matter  to  apportion 
of  dibcoverj.   We  cannot 


do  better  than  qaote  Professor  T/n- 
dali*8  account : — 

"Dr.  Mayer,  of  Heilbroim,  in  Ger- 
many, enunciated  the  exact  relation 
which  subaists  between  heat  and  work, 
giving  the  number  which  is  now  known 
as  the  *  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat,* 
and  following  up  the  statement  of  the 
principle  by  its  fearless  at>pIication.  It 
is,  however,  to  Mr.  Joule,  of  Manches- 
ter, that  we  arc  almost  wholly  indebted 
for  the  experimental  treatment  of  this 
important  subject.  Entirely  indepen- 
dent of  Mayer,  with  his  mind  firmly  fixed 
upon  a  principle,  and  undismayed  by 
the  coolness  with  which  his  first  labours 
appear  to  have  been  received,  he  per- 
eistcd  for  years  in  his  attempts  to  prove 
the  invariability  of  the  relation  which 
subsists  between  htat  and  ordinary  me- 
clianical  force,  ne  placed  water  in  a 
suitable  vessel,  and  agitated  that  water 
by  paddles,  driven  by  measurable  forces, 
and  determined  both  the  amount  of 
heat  developed  by  the  stirring  of  the 
liquid,  and  the  amount  of  labour  expend- 
ed in  the  process.  Ue  did  the  same  with 
mercury  and  with  sperm  oil.  Ue  also 
caused  discs  of  iron  to  rub  against  each 
other,  and  measured  the  heat  produced 
by  their  friction,  and  the  force  expended 
in  overcoming  it.  He  also  urged  water 
through  capillary  tubes,  and  detarmined 
the  amount  of  heat  generated  by  the 
friction  of  the  liquid  against  the  side  of 
the  tubes.  And  the  results  of  his  experi- 
ments leave  no  shadow  of  doubt  upon 
the  mind  that,  under  all  circumstances, 
the  quantity  of  heat  generated  by  tho 
same  amount  of  force  is  fixed  and  invari- 
able. A  given  amount  of  force  in  caus- 
ing the  iron  discs  to  rotate  against  each 
other  produced  precisely  tho  same 
amount  of  heat  as  when  it  was  applied 
to  agitate  water,  mercury,  or  sperm  oil. 
Of  course,  at  the  end  of  an  experiment, 
the  tetnperaturea  in  the  respective  cases 
would  be  diflFerent;  that  of  water,  for 
example,  would  be  l-30th  of  the  tem- 
perature of  the  mercury,  because,  as  wo 
already  know,  the  capacity  of  water  for 
heat  is  -  thirty  times  that  of  mercury. 
Mr.  Joule  took  this  into  account  in  reduc- 
ing his  experiments,  and  found,  as  I 
Lave  stated,  that,  however  the  tempera- 
ture might  differ,  in  consequence  of  tho 
different  capacity  for  heat  of  the  sub- 
stances employed,  the  absolute  amount 
of  heat  generated  by  the  same  expendi- 
ture of  power  was  in  all  cases  the  same." 
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We  must  still,  it  seemp,  be  allowed 
to  speak  of  the  "  capacity  for  heat," 
since  no  other  expression  has  yet 
come  into  use  for  the  very  impor- 
tant fact  that  dififerent  snbstances 
require  dififerent  amounts  of  heat  — 
or  of  that  molecular  motion  which 
we  call  heat  —  to  raise  them  to  the 
same  temperature.  A  defunct  \beory 
often  leaves  its  nomenclature  behind 
it  We  have  only  to  dissociate  the 
term  "capacity'*  from  its  former 
companion,  latent  heat,  and  con- 
nect it  with  that  interior  motion 
which  has  now  taken  its  place  in 
our  speculations. 

As  we  have  already  intimated,  it 
has  cot  only  been  proved  that  in 
all  cases  the  same  absolute  amount 
of  heat  is  generated*  by  a  given  me- 
chanical force,  but  also  that  this 
amount  of  heat  can,  in  turn,  be 
converted  into  a  mechanical  force, 
or  produce  a  mechanical  motion, 
exactly  equal  to  that  which  first 
generated  it.  Thus  a  pound  weight 
fallini;  on  the  earth  from  a  height 
of  772  feet,  wiH  produce  an  amount 
of  heat  which  would  raise  a  pound 
of  water  one  degree  Fahrenheit. 
Well,  this  pound  of  water  rai.-ed 
one  degree  Falirenheit  (supposing 
its  beat  all  mechanically  applied), 
would  be  competent  to  lift  a  pound 
weight  772  feet  high,  or  it  would  lift 
772  lb.  one  foot  high.  Mr.  Jnule  ad- 
opted these  figures  as  a  standard 
for  future  c.-ilculations.  The  rather 
harsh  expression  of  '*  foot-pound " 
has  been  introduced  for  the  lilting 
of  one  pound  one  foot,  so  that 
his  mechanical  equivalent  for  heat 
stands  thus :  Ileat  raising  the  tem- 
perature of  a  pound  of  water  one 
decree  =  772  loot-poundg. 

Proftbsor  Tyndull  has  express- 
ed the  same  law  in  the  appendix 
to  one  of  his  lectures  in  a  man- 
ner which  will  perhaps  bring  it 
still  more  didtiuclly  before  the 
mind  of  the  reader.  *'This  pound 
of  coal,"  he  eajs,  "which  I  hold 
in  my  band,  produces  by  its  com- 
bination with  oxygen  an  amount 
of  heat  which,  if  mechanically  ap- 
plied, would  suffice  to  raise  a  weight 
of  100  lb.  to  a  height  of  twenty 


^iles  above  the  earths  surface. 
Conversely,  100  lb.  falling  from  a 
height  of  twenty  miles,  and  strikiDg 
against  the  earth,  would  generate 
an  amount  of  heat  equal  to  that  de- 
veloped by  the  combustion  of  a 
pound  of  coal." 

Mechanical  motion,  or  motion  of  a 
mass,  is  converted,  we  say,  into  mole- 
cular motion,  or  that  atomic  motion 
which  constitutes  the  physical  phe- 
nomena of  heat.  Conversely,  the  ato- 
mic motion  (as  in  the  elastic  vapour  of 
steam)  spends  itself  in  prodaciog  tbe 
mechanical  motion  of  a  mass.  Pro- 
fessor Tynd all's  favourite  expression 
for  tbe  latter  case  is,  that  tbe  beat 
"does  work,"  and  vanishes  in  that 
work.  But  we  observe  that  be  does 
not  apply  this  expression  **  doing 
work  "  to  the  mere  preshvre  which  u 
elastic  substance  exerU  on  some  resist- 
ing circumference;  be  appears  to 
employ  it  only  when  actual  motion 
is  produced.  Yet  in  no  instaooe 
have  we  more  distinctly  tbe  idea  of 
farce  exerted  than  when  an  elastic 
body,  whether  a  steel  spring  or  a 
confined  vapour,  is  pressing  bard  to 
escape  from  its  confinements  This 
point  should  be  cleared  up.  One 
of  the  earliest  experiments  in  the 
volume  appears  to  us  to  have  been 
explained,  or  reasoned  on,  defec- 
tively, owing  to  this  limitation  in 
the  meaning  of  **  work  "  or  '*  force." 
As  tbe  only  apparatus  employed  in 
this  experiment  is  a  long  tnbe,  in 
which  a  piston  moves  op  and  down, 
it  may  be  readily  understood  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  diagram ;  and  as  it 
is  one  on  which  it  is  necessary  to 
have  clear  ideas,  we  will  venture  to 
bring  it  (although  the  quotatioa  ii 
rather  long)  before  the  reader. 

"Suppose  I  have  a  quantity  of  tir 
contained  in  a  very  tall  cylinder  A  B 
(fig.  21),  the  transverse  section  of  which 
is  one  square  inch  in  area.  Let  the  top 
A  of  the  cylinder  be  open  to  the  rir,  and 
let  P  be  a  pitstou,  which,  for  reasons  to 
be  explained  immediately,  I  will  sup- 
pose to  weigh  2  lb.  1  oz.,  and  which 
moves  air-tight  and  without  friction  up 
and  down  in  the  cylinder.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  experiment,  let  the 
piston  be  at  the  point  P  of  the  cjlin- 
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der,  and  let  the  heip:ht  of  the  cylinder 
from  its  bottom  B  to  the  point  P  be  278 
inches,  the  air  underneath  the  piston  be- 
ing at  a  temperature  of  0"  0.  Then  on 
heating  the  air  from  0'  to  l*"  C,  the  i)itfton 
will  ri^c  one  inch ;  it  will  now  stand  at  274 
inches  above  the  bottom.  If  the  tempe- 
rature be  raised  two  degrees  the  piston 
will  jstand  at  275,  if  raised  three  degrees 
it  will  8tiind  at  276,  if  raised  ten  degrees 
it  ^ill  stjuid  at  2b8  inches  above  the  bot- 
tom ;  finally,  if  the  temperature  were 
raised  to  Tt  3^  C.  it  is  quite  manifest  273 
inches  would  be  added  to  the  height  of 
the  column,  or,  in  other  words,  by  heat- 
ing the  air  to  273^  C,  its  volume  would 
&^  doubled 

*'  It  is  evident  that  the  gas  in  this  ex- 
periment executes  work.  In  expaniliug 
from  1*  upwards  it  has  to  overcome  the 
downward  pressure  of  the  atmosphere, 
which  amounts  to  15  lb.  on  every  square 
inch,  and  also  the  weight  of  the  piston 
itself,  which  is  2  lb.  1  oz.  Hence,  the 
section  of  the  cylinder  being  one  square 
inch  in  area,  in  expanding  from  V  to  V 
the  work  done  by  the  gas  is  equivalent 
to  the  raising  a  weight  of  17  lb.  1  oz., 
or  273  ounces  to  a  height  of  273  inches. 
It  is  just  the  s;ime  as  what  it  would  ac- 
complish if  the  air  above  P  were  entirely 
abolished,  and  a  piston  weighing  17  lb. 
1  oz.  were  placed  at  P. 

L(?t  us  now  alter  our  mode  of  ex- 
periment, and  instead  of  allowing  our 
gas  to  expar.d  when  heated,  let  us  oppose 
its  expansion  by  augmenting  the  pre&sure 
upon  it.  In  other  words,  let  us  keep  its 
volume  cohstant  whiltf  it  is  being  heated. 
Suppose,  as  before,  the  initial  tempera- 
ture of  the  gas  to  be  O*""  C,  the  pressure 
upon  h,  including  the  weight  of  the  pis- 
ton I*,  being  as  formerly  27ii  ounces. 
I^t  us  warm  the  gas  from  u'  C.  to  1  C.^ 
what  weight  mu.-t  we  add  at  P  in  order 
to  keep  its  volume  constajit  ?  Exactly 
one  ounce.  Ihit  we  have  supposed  the 
gas  at  the  commencement  to  be  under  a 
pressure  of  273  ounces,  and  the  pressure 
it  sustains  is  the  measure  of  its  elastic 
force;  hence,  by  bc.'ing  lieated  one  de- 
gree, the  elastic  force  of  the  gas  has 
augmented  by  one  two  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-third of  what  it  possessed  at  0".  If 
wc  warm  it  2'  two  ounces  must  be  added 
to  keep  its  volume  constant;  if  3'threo 
ounces  must  be  added.  And  if  we  rai.so 
it»  temperature  273  we  should  liave  to 
add  273  ounces — that  is,  we  should  have 
to  douhle  the  ori<jinal  pr-ssifure  to  keep  the 
volume  constant. 


"  Let  us  now  compare  this  experiment 
with  the  last  one.  Tktrc  we  heat«d  a 
certain  amount  of  gas  from  0**  to  273°, 
and  doubled  its  volume  by  so  doing,  the 
double  volume  being  attained  while  the 
gas  lifted  a  weight  of  273  ounces  to  a 
height  of  273  inches.  Here  we  heat  the 
same  amount  of  ga.s  from  0'  to  273°,  but 
we  do  not  permit  it  to  lift  any  weight. 
We  keep  its  volume  constant.  The 
Quantity  of  matter  heated  is  the  same; 
the  tempfrature  to  which  it  is  heated  is 
in  both  cases  the  same  ;  but  are  the  ab- 
solute  gu<w titles  of  heat  imparted  in  l)Oth 
cases  tiie  same?  By  no  means.  Sup- 
posing tliat  to  raise  the  temperature  of 
the  gas  whose  volume  is  kept  constant 
273"',  ten  grains  of  combustible  matter 
are  ncce-vary;  then  to  raise  the  tem- 
perature of  the  gas,  where  prenxure  is 
kept  constant,  an  equal  number  of  de- 
grees, would  require  the  consumption  of 
14 J  grains  of  the  same  combustible  mat- 
ter. 77(e  hraf  prodncrd  by  the  combus- 
tion of  the  mlditional  4^  grains^  in  the 
lattir  casf^  w  entirely  consumed  in  lifting 
the  mighty 

Now,  as  the  capacity  for  beat  (we 
of  course  bear  in  mind  what  this  ex- 
preseioD  now  meaos)  of  ratified  air  is 
greater  than  that  of  a  denser  air,  the 
ezplaoatioD  of  this  experiment  which 
first  suggests  itself  that  the  4^ 
grains  n  present  the  difference  between 
the  capacity  of  beat  of  the  more  and 
less  expanded  atmosphere.  In  other 
words,  that  the  work  done  by  this  4^ 
grains  was  the  Eustaioing  the  atmos- 
phere, in  this  rarer  state.  But  if  this 
explanation  is  set  aside,  and  the  com- 
bostion  of  the  4}  grains  represents  the 
power  that  raised  the  piston  273  inch- 
es, what  representative  have  we  of  that: 
force  which  was  pressing  against,  and 
was  just  balanced  by,  a  weight  o(  273 
ounces  ?  It  appears  to  us  that,  in  both 
experiments,  there  is  the  same  amount 
of  mechanical  force  displayed ;  for  sure- 
ly if  it  WHS  necessary  at  each  elevation 
of  temperature  to  add  an  additional 
weight  to  keep  the  volume  of  the  gas 
constant,  this  is  sufficient  demonstra- 
tion that  the  elastic  atmosphere,  under 
this  process  of  heatiiig,  was  coostantiy 
developing  a  greater  and  a  greater 
force.  According  to  Professor  Tyn- 
dalt's  explanation,  we  are  to  suppose 
that  force  is  exerted,  or  woik  dune  ia 
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lirting  the  DDweigbted  pistoD,  but  Dot 
in  BQStaiDiDg  the  piston,  that  has  addi- 
tional weights  put  upon  it,  at  the  same 
point  in  the  tube.  This  is,  at  all 
events,  a  very  arbitrary  definition  of 
force,  or  work  done,  and  one  which  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  jastify. 
Pressure  is  as  much  an  actual  force  as 
momentum.  The  Professoi^  surely  does 
not  rank  it  under  that  potential  en- 
ergy of  which  he  speaks  hereafter, 
and  on  which  we  shall  have  to  offer  a 
passing  observation. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  aspect 
of  this  dynamic  theory  of  heat  is  its 
application  to  the  phenomena  of  com* 
bustion,  and  to  all  cases  where  heat 
is  the  result  of  chemical  combination. 
When  the  candle  or  the  gas  is  burning 
before  us,  we  are  to  conceive  that 
there  is  a  collision  or  clashing  together 
of  the  particles  of  the  oxygen  of  the 
air,  and  the  constituents  ot  the  candle 
or  the  gas.  This  motion  is  the  heat 
of  the  matter  consumed,  and  by  affect- 
ing that  ether  which  is  supposed  to  be 
diffused  through  all  space,  it  is  the 
cause  of  light  and  of  radiant  heat.  As 
chemical  affinity  can  only  be  represent- 
ed to  our  imagination  by  the  move- 
ment of  particles  to  each  other,  so 
now  we  are  to  understand  that  this 
movement  is  one  of  extreme  violence. 
The  atoms  m«y  have,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  this  affinity,  to  traverse  a  very 
small  space,  but  we  are  to  imagine 
them  making  the  transit  with  a  ra- 
pidity and  momentum  which,  meas- 
ured by  any  ordinary  mechanical 
standard,  is  enormous."  Some  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  estimate 
the  force  with  which  the  atoms  would 
rash  together,  by  the  force  requisite 
to  separate  them.  Whether  such  cal- 
culations are  altogether  trustworthy, 
time  (that  is,  prolonged  and  varied 
investigation)  most  decide.  At  pre- 
sent there  seems  to  run  through  all 
Boch  calculations  a  certain  hypo- 
thetical element  which  justifies  a 
measure  of  distrust  We  have  not 
yet  sufficiently  penetrated  into  the 
nature  of  these  molecular  attrac- 
tions which  pass  under  the  name 
of  chemical  affinities,  to  reason  sat- 
isfactorily upon  them.  It  is  plain 
we  cannot  altogether  adopt  the  analo- 


gy of  mechanical  motion  when  argu- 
ing upon  them,  because  we  have  not 
only  a  collisioo  and  recoil  and 
dance  of  the  atoms,  bat  we  have 
altrO  this  phenomenon  of  new  and 
intimate  adhesion  to  explain.  The 
interior  work "  of  which  Professor 
Tyndall  so  often  speaks  is  still  of 
necessity  a  region  more  of  imagi- 
nation than  of  fact  When,  for  io- 
stance,  we  are  told  of  a  certain 
amount  of  heat  applied  to  water 
that  it  "turns  round  the  atoms," 
and  of  another  amount  that  it  "sep- 
arates the  atoms,"  we  must  feel  that 
we  are  groping  a  little  in  the  daric 
Here  is  a  case  in  which  the  Lett 
applied  is  said  to  produce  only  the 
first  of  these  motions : — 

"  Water  expands  on  both  sides  of  4* 
C.  or  39"  F.  At  4*»  C.  it  has  maximnm 
density.  Suppose  a  pound  of  water 
heated  from  S^"  G.  to  4i«»  C— that  is,  P 
—  its  volume  at  both  temperatures  is 
the  sa&e;  there  has  been  no  forcing 
asunder  whatever  of  the  atomic  centres, 
and  still,  though  the  volume  is  unr 
changed,  an  amount  of  heat  has  be«Q 
imparted  to  the  water  sufficient,  if  mecha- 
nieally  applied,  to  raise  a  weight  of 
lb.  a  foot  high.  The  interior  work  dou 
here  bi/  the  heat  can  be  nothing  mort 
than  the  turning  round  of  the  atomi  of 
the  water.  It  separatet  the  atfraeting 
poles  of  the  atoms  by  a  tanffential  mort- 
tuent^  but  leaves  their  centres  at  the 
same  distance  asunder  first  and  last 
The  conceptions  with  which  I  here  deal 
may  not  be  easy  to  those  unaccustomed 
to  such  studies,  but  they  are  capable  of 
perfect  clearness  of  realisation  to  all  who 
hare  the  patience  to  dwell  upon  them 
sufficiently  long." 

We  are  happy  to  hear  that  they 
are  capable  of  such  *'clearneffl  of 
realisation."  If  we  ourselves  can- 
not feel  that  we  are  treading  on 
very  secure  ground  in  this  specific 
description  of  atomic  movemeot^ 
we  are  quite  disposed  to  acquiesce 
in,  and  admire  the  broad  general- 
isations which  this  dynaoiic  theory 
of  heat  presents  to  os.  A  boy 
strikes  one  flint  agaiost  another, 
and  produces  a  spark.  He  feels  the 
stone  hot  when  be  tooches  it  Be 
cannot  explain  this  fact;  he  may 
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never  be  able  to  expUfn  it;  bat  he 

may  learn  that  some  of  the  most 
sabtio  and  concealed,  as  well  as 
the  most  magui6oent,  operations  of 
nature,  are  nothing  bat  repetitions 
of  the  same  fact.  If  it  was  a  great 
triumph  of  science  to  detect  the 
analogy  between  the  falling  of  a 
stone  to  the  earth  and  the  tendency 
of  tlie  earth  and  all  the  planets  to 
gravitate  towards  the  sun,  it  is  also 
another  triumph  of  science  to  estal>- 
lish  the  analogy  between  the  simple 
fact  that  two  stones  struck  together 
produce  heat,  and  the  apparently 
most  dissimilar  phenomenon  of  com- 
bustion. 

Wherever  there  is  arrested  motion 
there  is  heat.  Those  who  delight 
in  speculating  upon  tlie  destruction 
of  our  world  by  nre,  have  the  means 
close  at  hand,  so  to  8j)cak,  for  pro- 
ducing their  universal  contiagration. 
They  need  not  call  in  the  assistance 
of  fiery  comets,  nor  even  of  that 
molten  mass  which  is  supposed  to 
occupy  the  centre  of  our  planet. 
Scientific  men  have  calculated  the 
boat  that  would  be  pro<iuce<l  by 
simply  stoppin*^  the  earth  in  its 
orbit.  "Knowing  as  we  do,"  says 
Professt)r  Tyndall,  *'tho  weight  of 
the  earth,  and  the  velocity  with 
which  it  moves  though  space,  a 
simple  calculation  would  enable  us 
to  determine  the  exact  amount  of 
heat  which  would  be  developed  sup- 
posing the  earth  to  be  stopped  in 
its  orbit.  Mayer  and  Helmholtz 
have  made  this  calculation,  and 
found  that  the  quantity  ot  heat 
generated  by  the  colossal  shock 
would  be  quite  sufficient,  not  only 
to  fuse  the  entire  earth,  but  to  re- 
duce it,  in  great  part,  to  vapour." 
It  must  of  course  be  understood 
that  the  stoppage  of  the  earth  is  to 
be  effected  in  some  way  that  will 
produce  a  concussion  of  its  parts, 
if  the  whole  globe  were  at  onco 
deprived  of  its  motion,  there  would 
be  no  such  concussion  j  everything 
would"  rest  in  its  own  place.  When 
a  railway  train  is  brought  to  a  sud- 
den stop,  the  passengers  are  thrown 
together  with  groat  violence,  be- 
cause   they   retain   their  forward 
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movement,  wbile  tbe   carriage  In 

which  they  sit  is  arrested.  If  the 
wand  of  a  magician  could  at  once 
deprive  every  particle  of  the  train, 
and  of  all  that  it  carries,  of  its 
motion,  tbe  passengers  would  sit 
tranquilly  enough,  and  in  mere 
wonderment  at  their  sudden  pau<)e. 
Unless,  therefore,  we  drive  the  ear^ 
against  some  resisting  barrier,  we 
nmst  suppose  a  part  only  of  its  sub- 
stance to  be  suddenly  deprived  of 
motion  in  order  to  produce  the  re- 
quisite  shock.  If  half  the  world 
wore  miraculously  deprive^l  of  its 
momentum,  thus  throwing  the  other 
half  upon  it,  there  would  be  doubt- 
less heat  enough  generated  to  cause 
"  the  elements  to  melt  with  fervent 
heat."   Professor  Tyndall  adds  that, 

if  after  the  stoppage  of  its  motion, 
the  earth  should  fall  into  tike  sun^ 
as  it  asburedly  would,  the  amount  of; 
hexiX,  generated  b v  the  blow  would  be  < 
equal  to  that  developed  by  the  combna- 
tiou  of  5600  worlds  of  solid  carbon." ' 

This  reminds  us  that  Proii^r> 
Tyndall  speaks  with  far  more  re- 
spect than,  in  the  estimattou  of* 
sober-minded  men,  it  surely  de- 
serves, of  an  hypothesis  which  has 
been  lately  thrown  into  the  scieu-. 
tific  world,  and  which  seeks  to  ex-, 
plain  the  heat  of  the  sun  by  tbe 
8upi)osition  that  huge  masses  of 
matter  are  constantly  being  hurled 
upon  it.  Those  n^teoric  stones, . 
which  were  wandering  purposeless 
am(mgst  the  planets,  have  suddenly 
been  elevated  into  the  causes  of  that 
central  heat  which  is  the  life  of  all 
the  planets.  Our  Professor  does 
not  absolutely  adopt  this  hypo- 
thesis, but  he  gives  it  honourable 
moniion,"  and  commends  it  to  our 
grave  consideration.  It  is  not  be- 
caase  the  image  that  is  here  pre- 
sented to  us  of  the  sun  being  beaten, 
like  a  huge  drum,  on  all  sides  by 
enormous  stones,  is  of  a  cumbrous 
and  most  un]X)etic  oharaoier,  that 
we  object  to  this  hypothesis.  Some 
coucussipu  of  matter  against  matter 
we  conclude  to  be  tbe  immediate 
cause  of  the  sun^s  beat,  and  the 
concussion  amongst  the  aUm»  at: 
the  matt^  of  tbe  suu  may  be  pre- 
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oeded  by  the  meohanioal  conouadon 
of  8ome  masses  of  matter.  The  pal- 
pable objection  to  the  hypothesis  is, 
that  there  is  no  sufficient  ground  for 
supposing  that  this  meteoric  matter  is 
being  precipitated  on  the  san ;  and,  if 
there  were,  tliere  is  no  provision  made 
for  the  perpetual,  steady  supply  (which 
the  ca'ie  so  manifestly  demands)  of 
.tills  interplanetary  matter  which,  at 
rmeasured  intervals,  isi  by  falling  into 
the  son,  to  heat  and  illuminate  it. 
iBot  let  us  hear  Professor  Tyndall'dBC- 
veount  of  this  strange  hypothesis: — 

''There  is  another  theory,  which, 
;bowev«>r  bold  it  may,  at  first  eight,  ap- 
pear, deserves  our  earnest  atteution.  I 
.  Lave  already  referred  to  it  as  the  mete- 
.  orie  Uieory  of  the  sun^B  heat.  Solar 
space  is  peopled  with  ponderous  ob* 
Jeets;  Kepler's  celebrated  slAtement  that 
*  there  are  more  comets  in  the  heavens 
than  fish  in  the  ocean,'  refers  to  the  fact 
'that  a  small  portion  of  (he  total  num- 
ber of  eomets  belonging  to  our  system 
tare  seen  from  the  earth.  But  besides 
.  comets  and  planets  and  moons,  a  numer- 
004  class  of  bodies  belong  to  oar  system 
— asteroids,  whixili,  from  their  small ness, 
might  be  regarded  as  cosmical  atoms. 
Like  the  planets  and  the  comets,  these 
smaller  bodies  obey  the  law  of  gravity, 
and  revolve  in  elliplie  orbits  round  the 
son ;  and  it  is  the}*,  when  they  come 
within  the  earth's  atmosphere,  that,  fired 
by  friction,  appear  to  us  as  meteors  or 
falling  stars. 

"  On  a  bright  night,  twenty  minutes 
rarely  pass  at  any  part  of  the  earth's 
surface  without  the  appearance  of  at 
least  one  meteor.  At  certain  times  (the 
13th  of  August  and  the  14th  of  Novem- 
ber) they  appear  in  enormous  numbers. 
During  nine  hours  of  observation  in 
Boston,  when  they  were  described  as 
falling  as  thick  as  snow-flakes,  240,000 
meteors  were  calculated  to  have  been 
observed.  The  number  falling  in  a  year 
might  perhaps  be  estimated  at  hundreds 
or  thousands  of  millions,  and  even  these 
would  constitute  but  a  small  portion  of 
the  total  crowd  of  asteroids  that  cir^ 
culate  round  the  sun.  From  the  pheno- 
mena of  light  and  heat,  and  by  the  direct 
observations  of  Enoke  on  his  comet,  we 
learn  that  the  universe  is  filled  by  a  re- 
sisting medium,  through  the  friction  of 
which  all  the  masses  of  our  system  are 
•drawn  gradually  towards  the  sun.  And 
though  the  larger  planets  show,  in  his- 
ioric  times,  no  diomiution  of  the  periods 


of  their  revolution,  this  may  not  hold 
good  for  the  smaller  bodies. 

"Following  up  these  reflections,  we 
should  infer,  that  while  this  inuneasor- 
able  stream  of  ponderable  matter  rolls 
unceasingly  towards  the  sun,  it  must 
augment  in  density  as  it  approaches  its 
centre  of  convergence.  And  here  the 
conjecture  naturally  arises,  that  that 
weak  nebulous  light  of  vast  dimensions 
which  embraces  the  sun — the  *  Zodiacal 
Light  * — may  owe  its  existence  to  these 
crowded  meteoric  masses.  However  that 
may  be,  it  is  at  least  proved  that  this  lu- 
minous phenomenon  arises  from  matter 
which  circulates  in  obedience  to  planet- 
ary laws ;  the  entire  mass  constituting 
the  zodiacal  light  must  be  constantly 
approaching,  and  incessantly  raining  its 
substance  down  upon  the  sun." 

It  will  be  understood  that  it  is 
not  necessary  that  the  masses  of 
matter  thos  precipitated  upon  the 
son  should  be  combustible ;  theur 
mechauic^l  concussion  would  he 
sufficient  to  occasion  that  atomic 
motion  which  is  supposed  again  to 
operate  on  ^at  subtle  interstelkr 
ether  which  occupies  all  space,  and 
whoHe  vibrations  are  to  us  light  and 
radiant  heat.  But  it  is  not  enough  to 
say  with  Professor  Tyndall — "Here 
is  an  agency  competent  to  restore 
his  lost  energy  to  the  sun,  and  main- 
tain a  temperature  at  his  surface 
which  transcends  all  terre»trial  com- 
bustion '* — some  proof,  some  proba- 
bility must  be  offered  us,  that  there  is 
such  an  agency  at  work.  No  one  has 
the  least  right  to  assert  that  these 
asteroids  are  falling  into  the  sun ;  an 
astronomer  loses  sight  of  two  of 
them  in  the  blase  of  that  luminary, 
and  surmises  that  they  may  have 
fallen  into  it;  this  is  really  the 
only  step  towards  establishing  the 
fact  that  this  is  their  destination. 
As  to  the  supposition  that  the  in- 
terstellar ether  is  cradually  bringing 
the  planets  and  all  revolving  belies 
down  upon  the  surface  of  the  son, 
observation  gives  us  qo  sufficient 
ground  for  any  such  inference. «  We 
infer  that  this  ether  retards  the 
movements  of  the  planets,  beoaose 
we  think  matter,  however  subtle, 
ought  to  act  in  this  way ;  but  no 
observation  on  the   revolution  oi 
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the  planets  has  losiified  this  infer- 
ence; and  we  shonld  lay  far  too 
mnch  stress  on  the  obnervations 
made  npon  a  single  comet,  that 
of  Encke,  if  we  hold  these  to  be 
gronnd  enongh  for  asserting  that 
the  interstellar  ether  is  acting  to 
retard  the  revolntion  of  all  plane- 
tary bodies.  In  oar  present  state 
of  knowledge,  an  opposite  conjee- 
tore  would  be  just  as  plausible-^ 
namely,  that  this  ether,  if  it  exists, 
is  connected  with  the  revolution  of 
the  planets  as  one  of  the  causes  of 
that  revolution,  and  not  as  a  resist- 
ant to  it.  Even  if  this  abundance 
of  meteors  was  considered  an  ade- 
quate supply  for  very  many  cen- 
turies to  come^  it  is  still  a  limited 
supply;  there  is  no  machinery  sug- 
gested by  which  the  material  thus 
cast  into  the  sun  can  be  brought 
back,  to  be  again  thrown  upon  it. 
And  some  such  cycle  of  events  the 
nature  of  the  case  impels  us  to  ima- 
gine. When,  to  account  for  the  fall 
of  rain,  some  ancient  philosopher 
imagined  a  supply  of  water  above 
the  clouds,  on  the  otber  side  of 
what  appeared  to  him  the  crvstal 
vault  of  the  sky,  it  was  soon  felt  to 
be  a  bungling  contrivance.  Large 
as  the  supply  might  be,  it  was  per- 
ceived that  in  time  the  cistern  must 
run  out.  Nothing  satisfied  the  ima- 
{pnation  till  it  was  shown  how  the 
water  which  fell  was  again  raised 
into  the  air  to  fall  again  as  rain. 
And  no  theory  of  the  heat  of  the 
sun  can  satisfy  the  scientific  ima- 
ffination  of  the  present  age,  which 
does  not  show  that  in  the  very 
organisation  of  nature  there  is  pro- 
vision made  for  a  perpetual  renova- 
tion of  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

Wbat  the  scientific  man  must 
constantly  aim  at  is  to  represent  to 
himself  the  universe,  or  what  he 
can  grasp  as  the  universe,  as  one 
complete  whole,  or  complete  organ- 
isation, in  which  the  forces  or  ac- 
tivities of  matter  are  being  con- 
stantly renewed  by  those  very  ar- 
rangements of  matter  which  are  the 
result  of  such  forces.  Force,  or 
energy,  or  the  activity  of  matter 
(words  which  may  be  used  synony- 
DKMtiy)  is  always  d«t«niiiDed  by 


some  relation  of  oo-ezisteDoe,  or 
position,  between  matter  and  mat- 
ter; it  is  some  form  of  attraction 
or  repulsion.  These  relations  de- 
termine the  energy  put  forth,  and 
this  energy  again  produces  new 
relations  from  which  proceed  other 
activities,  and  so  on  in  endless  suo- 
cession.  This  truth  being  acknow- 
ledged, it  follows  that  we  can  have 
no  proper  conception  of  physical 
force  apart  from  these  relations  of 
CO- existence  and  of  sequence.  We 
have  the  relationship  of  oo-existenoe 
followed  by  some  sequent  activity 
in  one  or  both  of  the  related  snlv 
stances.  A  knowledge  of  all  the 
co-existences  and  all  the  sequences 
in  the  world  would  be  perfect 
science.  We  have  no  legitimate 
conception  (this  should  be  borne 
in  mind)  of  physical  power  discon- 
nected from  some  relation  of  co- 
existence. We  say  physical  power, 
because  that  absolute  power  we 
attribute  to  the  Creator  of  the 
whole  is  altogether  a  diflfereot  con- 
ception. It  is  alwavs  some  whole 
or  organisation  which  we  speak  of 
as  being  created  by  that  Divine 
Power  and  Intelligence.  It  is  for 
these  reasons,  we  may  remark, 
and  not  from  any  reluctance  to 
ascend,  or  to  rest  in  the  Divine 
Power,  tliat  the  man  of  science  is 
dissatisfied  with  the  reference  of  any 
one  specific  force  or  activity  of  mat- 
ter to  the  direct  agency  of  the  Crea- 
tor. For  instance,  in  onr  astrono- 
mical treatises  we  are  told  that  the 
motion  of  the  earth  round  the  sun 
is  composed  of  two  forces  or  move- 
ments—a centrifugal  and  a  centri- 
petal. The  latter  of  these  is  ex- 
plained as  the  force  of  gravity: 
that  is,  a  relation  of  oo-existenoe  is 
given  us  from  which  universally 
results  this  force  of  gravity.  '  The 
other  force,  the  centrifugal,  has  no 
analogous  explanation  given  it;  we 
do  not  know  the  oo-existenoe  which 
is  the  condition  of  this  force;  we 
are  directly  referred  to  the  Creator; 
perhaps  a  poetic  image  fills  the  place 
of  scientific  explanation,  and  the 
planets  are  spoken  of  aa  ^  laonobed 
from  the  hand  of  QodJ*'  This  atald 
of  our  aitroDoinkal  theory  ki  rvj 
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nnsatiafaetory,  and  though  the  sci- 
entific man  cannot  yet  demonstrate 
his  conviction^  he  is  convinced  that 
Bome  explanation  will  one  day 
be  given  of  the  revolution  of  the 
earth  round  the  sun  which  will  free 
our  astronomical  books  from  this 
anomaly.  He  is  convinced  that 
whatever  forces  are  engaged  in  this 
movement,  they  belong,  in  the  same 
manner,  to  material  substances,  and 
are  due,  in  the  same  manner,  to  the 
Anther  of  the  whole.  Perhaps  he 
expects  that  electricity,  magnetism, 
diamagnetism,  some  of  these  forces 
and  relations  but  lately  investi- 
gated, will  enable  him  to  work  out 
his  problem;  but,  at  all  events,  he 
feels  persuaded  that  there  is  some 
solution  of  the  problem^  and  that 
the  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  own 
axis,  and  its  revolution  round  the 
sun,  will  be  found  to  be  due  to  the 
properties  bestowed  on  matter,  in 
ttxe  same  sense  as  the  movement  of 
the  magnetic  needle  in  some  elective)- 
magnetic  experiment,  or  any  other 
movement  in  our  system,  is  said  to 
be  due  to  the  properties  of  matter. 
Some  have  boldly  cut  the  knot  by 
supposing  that  every  atom  in  the 
system  rotated  from  the  commence- 
ment, and  have  imagined  that  com- 
mencement as  one  whirl  of  atoms 
out  of  which  our  system  evolved. 
But  even  so,  we  require,  in  this  whirl 
of  atoms,  some  relation  hetioeen  the 
atoms  determining  their  rotations. 

The  theorist  must  not  present  us 
with  a  sun  which  will  go  out  when 
some  nnreplenisbable  stock  of  me- 
teors is  exhausted.  Not  such  the 
living  nature  before  us,  ever  bring- 
inff  about  those  circumstances  or 
relations  necessary  to  its  own  ac^ 
tivity.  So  far  as  we  understand 
that  nature,  it  is  not  decay,  but 
growth  or  progressive  development, 
tiiat  we  have  to  look  forward  to 
and  explain.  Professor  Tyndall 
suggests  to  US,  through  Dr.  Mayer, 
that  we  attach  too  much  importance 
to  our  solar  system.  It  may  indeed 
have  its  limited  period  of  duration, 
and  life  and  intelligence,  dying  out 
in  this  portion  of  the  universe,  may 
rise  into  ezisteoce  elsewhere;  bat 
.m  JbaT#  no  speoiflo  knowledge  jkbat 


points  to  its  decay,  or  to  the  dying 
dovm  of  the  energies  of  nature. 
All  our  knowledge  is  indicative  of 
progress,  of  increased  or  exalted 
energies.  So  far  as  we  can  under- 
stand our  world,  the  energies  of  one 
age  or  epoch  are  not  only  repeated 
in  the  next,  but  they  also  prepare 
such  new  arrangement  of  materials 
as  leads  to  novel  and  increased  en- 
ergies in  the  future.  The  past  pre- 
pared for  the  present,  and  the  pre- 
sent is  preparing  for  the  future. 

We  shaii  here  be  reminded  that 
our  advanced  men  of  science  and 
philosophy  have  procliumed  the 
doctrine  of  the  eonserfxUion  or  per- 
sistency of  force;  of  the  constancy 
of  the  sum  of  all  the  energies  of 
nature;  that  they  regard  our  pro- 
gressive development  produced 
by  a  change  in  the  direction  of  foroe, 
but  are  zealous  to  maintain  that 
there  can  be  no  addition  to  the 
amount  of  force  in  the  universe. 

It  may  seem  to  be  a  matter  of 
idle  speculation  which  view  we  take 
of  such  a  subject  Science  and  ait 
will  prosper  just  as  well  under  the 
doctrine  of  conservation  of  force  ss 
uoder  the  persuasion  that  the  ene^ 
gies  of  one  epoch  prepare  for  a  dis- 
play of  still  greater  energies  in  a 
succeeding  epoch.  Nor,  happily, 
has  the  question  any  bearing  on 
theology.  The  great  organism  of 
the  world  may  be  interpreted  differ- 
ently, yet  both  interpreters  may 
refer  it  to  the  same  Divine  Intelli- 
gence. The  only  reason  we  should 
give  for  canvassing  the  subject  is 
the  importance  of  retaining,  if  pos- 
sible, clear  ideas  of  the  nature  of 
force.  It  appears  to  us  that  the 
attempt  to  reconcile  the  doctrine  of 
the  constancy  of  force  with  that  of 
the  nrogressive  development  of  the 
world,  leads  to  obscure  and  deluding 
definitions  of  the  term  Force. 

Professor  Tyndall  winds  up  his 
lectures  by  stating  the  now  popular 
doctrine  in  the  following  words : — 

*'To  nature  nothing  can  be  added* 
from  nature  nothing  can  be  taken  away  • 
the  sum  of  her  energies  is  constant,  and 
the  utmost  man  ean  do  in  the  pursuit  of 
physical  truth,  or  in  the  appboation  of 
pfayatoal  knowledge^  is  to  duft  the  ess- 
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Btitnents  of  the  never-yarying  total,  and 
out  of  one  of  them  to  foim  another.  The 
law  of  eonaeryation  ri^dlj  excludes 
both  creation  and  annihilation." 

Of  oonrse  the  Professor  means 
cuUiitumal  creation;  he  is  not  con- 
troverting the  belief  in  creation  it- 
self. The  reasoning  by  which  this 
doctrine  of  conservation  of  force  is 
supported,  runs  thns:  Every  actoal 
present  force  had  for  its  antecedent 
an  equal  force,  and  will  he  followed 
by  an  eqnal  force;  it  is,  thereforei 
impossible  within  the  established 
system  of  nature,  oonsbtenUy  with 
the  great  law  of  cause  and  effect, 
to  interpolate  a  force  that  shall  be 
an  addition  to  the  sum  of  nature's 
forces.  No  mechanical  movement 
takes  place  without  being  caused 
by  some  previous  movement,  which 
previous  movement  was  destroyed 
in  producing  it  Again,  if  two 
bodies  chemically  combine,  the 
new  combination  is  produced  by 
the  breaking  up  of  previous  com- 
binations or  cohesions.  The  new 
union  was  preceded  by  a  disrup- 
tion, or  a  destruction  of  some  older 
union.  There  is  change  of  direc- 
tion of  force,  but  no  additional  force. 
Iii  short,  the  conservation  of  force 
seems  a  plain  deduction  from  the 
great  law  of  causation,  and  in  this 
shape,  we  believe,  it  was  first  enun- 
ciated, at  least  In  modem  literature, 
by  the  indefatigable  Leibnitz. 

But  is  it  not  a  corollary  from  the 
law  of  causation  ?  Force  can  only  be 
described  as  the  energy  or  activity  of 
matter,  and  this  activity  is  invari- 
ably determined  by  some  relation 
between  two  or  more  material  sub- 
stances or  bodies.  Force  always  im- 
plies a  relation.  One  particle  propels 
another, — attracts  or  unites  with 
another.  Kow,  the  present  rela- 
tion of  position  of  any  two  particles 
of  matter  is  a  fact  that  had  a  cause ; 
but  this  relation,  also,  becomes  it- 
self a  cause  (or,  as  some  would  call 
it,  a  condition),  and  determines  the 
subsequent  energy  or  force.  Every 
event  in  nature  depends  on  some 
antecedent  event  or  events,  because 
those  circumstances,  without  which 
it  could  not  have  taken  place,  were 
the  result    of    these  antecedent 


events.  But  in  ai\pthw  sense,  every 
event  in  nature  is  equally  origimu 
and  independent,  fbr  ft  springs  im- 
mediately from  the  actual  relations 
of  the  moment.  If^  therefore,  by 
the  activities  of  nature  new  rela- 
tions or  new  arrangements  of  mat- 
ter are  brought  alx>nt,  and  if,  by 
means  of  these  new  arrangements, 
fresh  activities  are  rendered  pos- 
sible, how  can  it  be  still  said  that 
the  sum  of  all  the  foroes  must  be 
constant? 

The  fact  is,  that  in  the  process  of 
reasoning  we  have  been  describing^* 
what  is  called  change  of  direetion  is 
our  actual  force.  What  is  called 
the  new  direction  is  a  new  activity 
of  matter.  When  gunpowder  ex- 
plodes, the  advocate  of  the.  con- 
stancy of  the  amount  of  force  will 
tell  us  that  the  new  combination 
— the  gas  suddenly  evolved — ^is  pro- 
duced at  the  expense  of  combina- 
tions that  previously  existed;  the 
constituents  of  the  gunpowder  and 
the  constituents  of  the  atmosphere 
forsake  old  combinations  to  form 
new.  But  it  is  precisely  this  de- 
stiny ing  the  old  and  forming  the 
new  combination  that  is  a  new 
force,  a  new  activity  introduced 
into  the  sum  of  things.  Or  take 
the  very  simplest  example  we  can 
find:  a  body  in  motion  encounters 
one  at  rest,  it  propels  it,  and  loses 
a  part  of  its  own  motion  in  doing 
so;  but  this  propelling  or  repel- 
ling is  a  new  activity  dependent 
on  the  relations  between  a  mov- 
ing and  a  stationarv  body.  The 
cases,  however,  to  which  we  have 
chiefly  to  allude  are  those  in  which 
the  movements  of  matter  have 
resulted  in  some  now  arrangement 
of  materials, — in  a  new  compound, 
as  we  are  accustomed  to  call  it. 
When  Uiis  new  compound  comes 
itself  into  certain  relations  with 
other  substances,  a  ,new  activity  is 
produced.  Ton  may  call  it  a  new 
change  of  the  direction  of  forces,  but 
this  new  change  is  itself  a  new  ac- 
tivity. 

The  idea  that  force  is  some  enHtff 
— something  that  acts  on  matter 
instead  of  being  simply  the  activity 
of  matter— is  the  source  of  all  this 
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embamusmeDt  .If  we  conceive  of 
foKse  as  some  sobtle  fluid  or  es- 
sence, of  which  there  is  a  given 
quantity  in  our  system  (jost  as  there 
is  a  given  unalterable  qoandty  of 
matter),  then,  of  course,  we  have 
only,  as  it  were,  to  pour  it  from  one 
vessel  into  another;  we  alter  but 
we  do  not  increase  the  energies  of 
nature.  But  this  conception  of 
force  results  simply  from  the  old 
mistake  of  taking  an  abstract  or 
general  tern  for  a  reality.  Force, 
viewed  separately  from  matter,  is 
nothing.  It  needs  only  a  careful 
reflection  to  perceive  ^tliat  force  can 
mean  nothing  but  the  activities  of 
matter.  These  activities  depend 
on  relations  of  co-ezistenoe.  If 
newt  force-prodticing  relations  are 
brought  into  play  by  the  many  ac- 
tivities of  nature,  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  conceiving  that  the  sum  of 
these  activities  may  be  increased 
without  any  contradiction  to  the 
law  of  causation.  What  are  called 
the  changes  of  direction"  are  mul- 
tiplied. In  fact,  the  activities  of 
matter  are  multiplied.  One  epoch 
of  its  activities  may  thus  prepare 
for  a  future  epoch  of  increased  ac- 
tivity or  energy. 

The  favourite  illustration  that 
has  been  given  of  this  doctrine 
of  the  conservation  of  force,  and 
one  which  has  so  seized  on  the 
popular  imagination  that  we  meet 
It  everywhere,  is  the  case  of  coed. 
It  would  serve  as  a  very  apt  il- 
lustration of  an  opposite  view. 
The  heat  of  the  sun  of  other 
ages,  the  flow  of  water,  and  the 
heaving  and  subsiding  of  the  earth 
in  other  ages,  brought  into  exist- 
ence this  new  arrangement  of  car- 
bon, We  dig  it  out  of  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  where  it  lay  a  quies- 
cent mass,  we  bring  it  into  contact 
with  the  air,  we  bum  it,  we  produce 
heat.  Well,  the  sun  is  still  shining 
as  of  old,  the  waters  are  still  flow- 
iog  as  of  old,  and  the  earth  has  its 
old  mysterious  movements;  but  in 
addition  we  have  this  new  activity, 
this  beat  from  burning  the  coal. 

The  popular  expression  is,  that 
the  heat  of  forgotten  suns  is  stored 
igi  in  the  carbon.  It  is  a  foolish 


expression.  We  might  as  well  sty 
it  was  stored  up  io  the  oxygen  « 
the  atmosphere.  But,  in  feet,  there 
is  no  heat  in  existence  till  the  two 
have  come  together  under  favour- 
able oiroumstancee  for  their  unioD. 
What  the  sun  efieoted,  was  that  new 
aggregation  of  matter  by  means  of 
which,  under  given  circumstances, 
heat  could  be  produced.  Profeseor 
Tyndall  speaks  of  storing  up  '^po- 
tential energy,"  as  if  there  could 
be  any  energy  but  "  actual  energy" 
of  some  kind — as  if  potential 
energy  could  mean  anything  more 
than  that  arrangement  of  particles 
from  which  some  foreseen  aotivitj 
will  spring. 

But  all  this  provision  of  coal 
would  have  been  useless  withoot 
the  activity  of  the  human  beiog 
who  digs  it  from  the  earth.  It  is 
the  multiplication  of  living  beiDg^ 
and  especially  of  human  bdngs, 
which  is  the  most  remarkable  in- 
stance of  the  increase  of  nature's 
energies.  K  that  subtle  arrange- 
ment of  materials  which  we  eall 
a  vital  organism  is  multiplied, 
there  must  be  an  addition  to  &li 
those  energies  we  call  life,  and  all 
those  energies  which  the  action  of 
living  beings  brings  about  in  the  ex- 
ternal world.  The  physiologist  mar 
tell  us  that  the  brain  and  muscle  of  a 
man  are  derived  ^m  his  food,  and 
that  the  energy  they  exert  is  the 
transmuted  energy  of  the  cbonical 
affioities  he  has,  in  the  prooees  of 
assimilation,  broken  asunder.  If 
this  be  so,  this  transmutation  u  the 
veiy  novelty — ^is  precisely  the  new 
activity  we  have  to  admire.  And 
what  does  not  the  brain  and  hand 
of  man  eflect  in  bringing  together 
materials  which  wonld  ^se  remain 
in  passive  separation !  Why,  simply 
the  forces  at  play  in  all  the  labon- 
tones  of  Europe  would  form  a  re- 
spectable item  in  the  sum  of  oar 
terrestrial  activities.  All  these 
voltaic  batteries,  with  their  subtle 
arrangement  of  acids  and  metals 
and  conductors,  are  oombinatioos 
brought  about  by  the  agency  of 
man.  By  such  oombinatlons — and, 
of  course,  in  no  other  way—does 
he  multiply  the  aotiTities  of  matter. 
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ProfeMor  Tyndall  eecapes  from 
the  diffieolty,  and  makes  the  sam 
of  natnre^a  forces  always  conBtant, 
by  iotrodncing  what  he  calls  po- 
tential energy."  The  coal  had  the 
tential  energy  for  being  burnt 
ben  it  i»  burnt,  an  actual  energy 
is  gained,  and  a  potential  energy  is 
lost.  Yet  he  seems  sometimes  to 
be  aware  that  what  he  calls  poten- 
tial energy"  is  nothing  but  an  ar- 
rangement of  materials,  from  which 
we  pre<lict  some  future  energy. 
When  we  see  a  familiar  substance, 
we  immediately  forssse  the  ftiture 
activity  it  will,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, display;  and  we  de- 
scribe this  future  activity  as  the 
property  of  the  substance.  But 
such  activity  is  really  future.  The 
coal  has  now  simply  its  cohesion  and 
its  gravity;  it  tDiU  have  the  energy 
of  combustion. 

In  justice  to  ^Professor  Tyndall, 
and  also  as  a  further  illustration  of 
the  subject,  we  ought  to  quote  the 
passage  in  which  our  author  defines 
his  potential  energy : — 

"  I  draw  up  this  weight.  It  is  now 
suspended  at  a  height  of  sixteen  feet 
above  the  floor;  it  is  just  as  motionless 
as  when  it  rested  on  the  floor ;  but  by 
introducing  a  ppace  between  the  floor 
and  it,  I  entirely  change  the  condition 
of  tlie  weight.  By  raising  it  I  have 
conferred  upon  it  a  motion-producing 
power.  There  is  now  an  action  possible 
to  it,  which  was  not  possible  when  it 
rested  upon  the  earth ;  it  can  fall,  and 
in  its  descent  can  turn  a  machine,  or 
perform  other  work.  It  has  no  energy 
as  it  hangs  there  dead  and  motionless; 
but  energy  is  possible  to  it,  and  we 
might  fairly  use  the  term  ponsihle  energy 
to  express  this  power  of  motion  which 
the  weight  possesses,  but  which  has  not 
yet  been  exercised  by  falling;  or  we 
might  call  it  '  i)otential  energy,"  as 
some  eminent  men  have  already  done. 
This  potential  energy  is  derived,  in  the 
ease  before  us,  from  the  pull  of  gravity, 
—which  pull  has  not  yet,  however, 
eventuated  in  motion.'' 

Let  us  observe,  by  way  of  parenthe- 
sis, that  the  present  pull  of  gravity 
which  tlie  weight  Ls  making  at  the  rope 
is  its  actual  energy.  When  the  rope  is 
loosened,  and  a  new  condition  of  things 


occurs,  there  will  be  another  and  an- 
other actaal  energy  —  the  falling  with 
accelerated  spee4).  The  future  energy 
contemplated  by  us  as  probable,  is,  in 
fact,  our  potential  energy. 

"But  I  now  let  the  string  go;  the 
weight  falls,  and  reaches  the  earth's  sur- 
face with  a  velocity  of  thirty-two  feet  a 
second.  At  every  moment  of  descent  it 
was  pulled  down  by  gravity,  and  its  fi- 
nal moving  force  is  tlie  summation  of  the 
pullsw  While  in  the  act  of  falling,  the 
energy  of  the  weight  is  active.  It  may 
be  called  actual  energy,  in  antithesis  to 
pouible;  or  it  may  be  call  dynamic  ener- 
gy, in  antithesis  to  potential;  or  we 
mi^ht  call  the  energy  with  which  the 
weiijht  descends  moving  force.  Do  not 
be  inattentive  on  these  points;  we  must 
be  able  promptly  to  distmguish  between 
energy  in  store  and  energy  in  action. 
Once  for  all,  let  us  take  the  term  of  Mr. 
Rankine,  and  call  the  energy  in  store 
*|>otentiaV  ^he  energy  in  action 
*  actual'  If  after  this  1  should  use  the 
terms  *  possible  energy'  and  '  dynamio 
enerj^y,'  or  *  moving  force,'  you  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  affixing  the  exact  idea  to 
these  terms.  And  remember  exactnesM 
is  here  essential.  We  must  not  now 
tolerate  vagueness  in  our  conception." 

We  have,  at  least,  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  we  do  not  take  onr  au- 
thor oif  his  guard,  or  iu  a  moment  of 
carclesAnoss.  lie  is  bent  upon  strict  de- 
finition of  his  terms.  He  has  began 
by  showing  that  by  raising  the  weight 
from  the  earth  ho  has  done  two 
thing:> :  he  bos  given  it  an  actual  ener- 
gy— the  pull  of  gravity  which  it  has 
at  the  point  where  it  hangs  stispended ; 
and  by  bringing  about  an  arrange- 
ment of  circumstances,  he  has  made  it 
very  probable  that  the  weight  will 
manifest  still  other  energies.  Free  it 
from  the  rope  and  it  will  fall — ^fall  with 
increasing  energy;  but  that  ffilling 
with  increasing  energy  is,  at  the  mo- 
ment ot  its  hanging  there,  merely  a  fu- 
ture event  contemplated  by  us  as  cer- 
tain to  take  place  on  the  loosing  of  the 
rope.  The  potential  energy  is  an  ener- 
gy to  he  deteloptil.   Let  us  proceed. 

**  One  weight  started  from  a  heiarht 
of  sixteen  feet ;  let  us  fix  our  attention 
upon  it  after  it  has  accomplidhed  the 
first  foot  of  its  fall  The  total  puU,  if  I 
may  use  the  term,  to  be  expended  on  it, 
has  been  then  diminished  by  the  amount 
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expended  in  its  passing  throngh  t1  e  first 
foot  At  the  height  of  fifteen  feet  it  has 
one  foot  less  of  potential  energy  than  it 
possessed  at  the  height  of  sixteen  feet ; 
out  at  the  height  of  fifteen  feet  it  has 
got  an  equivalent  amount  of  dynamic  or 
actual  energy  which,  if  reversed  in  di- 
rection, would  raise  it  again  to  its  prim- 
itive height  Hence,  as  potential  ener- 
gy disappears,  dynamic  energy  comes 
into  play.  Throughout  the  univerte  the 
avm  of  these  two  energies  is  constanl" 

This  lost  annoanoement,  marked 
thus  in  italics  by  the  author,  sounds 
like  some  trinmpbant  exposition  of 
a  great  law  or  truth.  But  what 
meaning  are  we  to  attach  to  it? 
"The  sum  of  th^se  two  energies  is 
constant"!  Then  the  potential 
■energy  is  some  existent  energy 
capable  of  being  summed  up  with 
the  actual.  But  the  simple  fact  is, 
Uiat  the  weight  in  falling  will  fall 
with  increased  momentum.  Is  this 
increasing  momentum,  which  belongs 
exclusively  to  the  future  condition 
of  the  weight,  to  be  reasoned  on  as 
a  present  force  of  some  kind  ?  And 
if  we  understand  by  potential  en- 
— 'W'hat  alone  we  can  under- 
stand— the  energy  that  will  he,  what 
meaning  of  any  kind  can  we  attach 
to  this  oracular  announcement? 

This  and  other  obscurities  re- 
Bult,  as  we  have  said,  from  the 
habit  of  regarding  Force  as  an  entity 
in  itself,  instead  of  being  merely 
the  action  or  the  force  of  the  atoms 
of  matter.  Matter  is  always  active 
in  some  way,  so  that  force  is  always 
with  us;  and  the  activity  of  the 
one  moment  prepares,  by  the  new 
conditions  it  brings  about,  for  the 
activity  of  the  next,  so  that  the 
diain  of  events  is  never  broken.  We 
speak  very  excusably  of  a  "  current  of 
electric  force,"  because  it  is  a  conve- 
nient mode  of  expression ;  but  by  this 
and  other  like  terms  we  mnst  take 
care  not  to  be  misled.  There  is  no  oar- 
pent  of  force  as  a  separate  reality ; 
there  is  a  series  of  movements  in  the 
atoms  of  a  body  exceedingly  rapid, 
in  one  direction,  which  we  speak  of 
as  one  movement,  and  under  this  ap- 
pellation of  a  current.  In  fact,  there 
18  nothing  but  the  separate  movement 
of  each  atom. 


ProfefiBor  Tyndall  Tresorta  to 
strange  metaphors  to  explain  his 
"  potential  energy."  There  is  every- 
where a  sort  of  clockwork  going 
on ;  tiiere  is  a  winding  up  and  a 
running  down.  "In  the  plant  the 
clock  Is  wound  up,  in  the  animal 
it  runs  down.  In  the  plant  the 
atoms  are  separated,  in  the  ani- 
mal they  reoombine.^'  We  should 
have  thought  there  was  as  much 
both  of  the  winding  up  and  the 
running  down  in  the  animal  a? 
in  the  plant  And  what  can  the 

winding  up"  mean  but  the  bring- 
ing about  such  a  condition  of  the 
atoms  and  such  new  relations  as 
result  in  another  series  of  facts  or 
activities?  Nay,  our  Professor 
seems  to  play  a  little  with  the 
astonishment  of  his  audience. 
have  here,"  be  says,  with  something 
of  the  air  of  a  Wizard  of  the  North 
— I  have  here  a  bundle  of  cotton 
which  I  ignite ;  it  bursts  into  flame, 
and  yields  a  definite  amount  of 
heat;  precisely  that  amount  of 
heat  was  abstracted  from  the  sun 
in  order  to  form  that  bit  of  cotton.** 
Precisely  that  amount  I  We  will  not 
ask  by  what  course  of  observation. 
OP  by  the  aid  of  what  subtle  instn- 
menta,  any  number  of  professors 
could  detect  the  precise  amount  of 
heat  that  went  to  the  formation  of 
a  bit  of  cotton.  Our  lecturer  would 
re[)Iy  that  he  speaks  here  on  the 
strength  of  his  theory  derived  from 
other  observations.  Well,  what  is 
the  theory?  What  is  to  be  con- 
sidered the  amount  of  heat  that 
fonned  the  bit  of  cotton?  All  the 
heat  that  the  plant  enjoyed  during 
it«»  life,  OP  jast  so  nmch  as  wa« 
necessary  to  bring  it  to  maturity! 
And  did  the  atoms  of  matter  mani- 
fest no  other  form  of  activity  tban 
this  of  heat,  in  arranging  themselves 
into  this  bit  of  cotton?  All  that  the 
man  of  science  knows  is  that,  by  many 
subtle  operations  of  nature,  the  plant 
grew.  It  is  hardly  worthy  of  him  to  set 
an  audience  agape  by  telling  them  that 
he  could  reproduce  before  them  pre- 
cisely the  same  amount  of  heat  that 
the  sun  had  contributed  to  the  plant 

We  know  that  adenoe  has  id 
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idealists  as  well  as  philosophy ; 
and  that  there  are  some  scientific 
aothorities  in  the  present  day  very 
mnch  disposed  to  get  rid  of  matter 
altogether,  and  retain  only  the  idea 
of  force.  They  are  consistent  in 
this  respect,  that  if  they  make  force 
an  entity,  they  have  no  longer  oc- 
casion for  matter.  But,  in  this 
case,  all  they  really  do  is  to  recon- 
stmct  .matter  nnder  the  name  of 
force.  The  last  President  of  the 
British  Association,  in  his  inangnral 
address  at  Newcastle,  propounded 
that  suhtle  doctrine  which  still 
passes,  we  helieve,  under  the  name 
of  Boscovioh's  theory,  though  it  has 
received  modifications  since  his 
time.  Sir  William  Armstrong,  from 
his  presidential  chair,  questioned 
the  right  of  matter— of  tlie  atom 
or  molecule — of  the  extended  sub- 
stance, to  intrude  any  longer  in  the 
domain  of  science.  "  Why,"  he 
asks — "why  encumber  our  concep- 
tion of  material  forces  by  this  un- 
necessary imaginiog  of  a  central 
molecule?  If  we  retain  the  forces 
and  reject  the  molecule,  we  shall 
still  have  every  property  we  can  re- 
cognise in  matter  by  the  use  of  our 
senses  or  by  the  aid  of  onr  reason. 
Viewed  in  this  light,  matter  is  not 
merely  a  thing  subject  to  force,  but 
is  itself  composed  and  constituted  of 
force." 

It  will  not  do,  Sir  William.  The 
material  substance,  the  extended 
thing,  hss  been  too  strong  for  the 
metaphysician,  and  the  man  of 
science  will  find  that  he  contends 
against  it  in  vain.  We  derive  our 
very  idea  of  force  from  resistance; 
mere  motion,  if  there  were  no 
resistance  overcome  in  or  out  of 
the  object,  would  not  give  the 
idea  of  force.  But  you  will  call 
resistance  itself  a  force.  Verv 
good.  But  resistance  is  itself 
a  relation.  There  must  be  two 
somethings  to  resist  each  other. 
"  I  have  it  I "  cries  the  scientific 
idealist  Extension  itself  shall  be 
a  force  —  a  mere  apaee-oeeupying 
force  —  an  absolnto  force  that  is 
therre  whether  any  other  force  or 
not  is  in  existence.  So  now  these 
space-occupying  forces  can  be  re- 
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lated  to  each  other,,  resist  each  otheTf 
move  to  and  from  each  other.  Very 
good.  But  what  is  this  but  onr  old 
definition  of  the  atom?  A  force  that 
implies  no  relation,  no  change — that 
can  be  imagined  resting  in  space  un- 
changeable, absolute— a  force,  more- 
over, which  has  properties — which 
moves,  attracts,  repels, — ^this  is  not  a 
force  in  any  ordinary  acceptation  of 
the  word ;  ft  i»our  old  friend  the  atom 
under  a  new  name. 

The  ground  has  been  gone  over 
again  and  again.  Ton  resolve  exten- 
sion into  resistance,  then  you  find  that 
resistance  is  a  relation  between  two 
somethings;  you  must  have  the  two 
somethings  to  be  related.  Ton  begin 
again ;  you  define  extension  as  a  force 
of  a  quite  absolute  character;  it  is 
space-occupancy.  But  the  association 
is  very  stubborn  between  an  act  and 
an  agent — a  force  and  something 
that  exerts  the  force.  Either  yon 
coin  something  that  exerts  this 
force  of  space-occupancy,  or  the  force 
itself  becomes  transformed,  even 
while  you  are  speaking,  into  the 
B^suCQ' occupant — ^the  old  atom.  This 
iense^gwm  —  this  material  body — 
must  be  accepted;  we  can  think  it 
less  and  less,  and  so  frame  onr 
molecules  and  atoms,  and  we  can 
think  these  invisible  atoms  in  any 
kind  of  motion,  and  so  frame  onr 
scientific  theories.  This  is  all  we 
can  do.  It  is  amusing  to  notice 
how  easily  we  deceive  ourselves 
when  we  try  to  think  after  some 
new  manner.  Sir  William  Arm- 
strong speaks  of  rejecting  the  ^cenn 
tral  molecule."  Central  to  what? 
The  very  surroundings  of  the  con- 
demned molecule  are  occupying 
tpaee — ^are  as  flagrantly  matter  as 
the  r^ected  molecule. 

But  we  are  diverging  too  far  into 
these  abstractions.  Let  us  return 
to  Professor  Tyndall's  always  in- 
teresting volume.  We  will  open  it 
this  time  upon  the  subject  of  Ra- 
diant Heat  There  is  an  increas- 
ing tendency  to  separate  radiant 
heat,  which  is  so  akin  to  light, 
from  heat  of  conduction — ^that  which 
extends  itself  from  particle  to  particle, 
and  apparently  afifects  as  by  immediate 
oontaot  with  the  heated  body.  Udoes 
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not  Beem  absolutely  necessary  in  tbe 
latter  case  to  €alf  to  oar  aid,  for 
the  purpose  of  expWning  the  phe- 
nomena, that  subtle  ether  which 
we  presume  to  extend  through  all 
space.  That  the  sensation  of  heat 
derived  from  contact  with  a  hot 
body,  and  the  sensation  of  heat 
derived  fh)m  the  same  body  when 
placed  at  some  distance  firom  us, 
are  to  be  diflfer^tly  explained, 
seems  to  be  tacitly  implied  in  these 
Lectures,  though  it  may  not  be  posi- 
tively expressed.  Heat  fix>m  con- 
tact ranges  under  the  sense  of 
touch,  heat  from  radiance  resembles 
the  seose  of  vision.  The  vibrations 
of  the  "tame  ether  are  heat  or  light^ 
according  to  their  rapidity  and  the 
nerve  they  fall  upon.  Some  of  our 
physiologists,  describing  the  ma- 
chmery  of  tbe  eye,  speak  of  the 
image  being  hurrU  in  upon  the 
retina.  Radiant  heat  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  the  present  lecturer : — 

**  Let  UB  now  revert  for  a  moment  to 
our  fundamental  conceptions  regarding 
radiant  heat.  Ita  origin  is  an  oscilla- 
tory motion  of  the  ultimate  particles 
of  matter — a  motion  taken  up  by  the 
other  and  propagated  through  it  in 
waves.  The  particles  of  ether  in  these 
waves  do  not  oscillate  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  particles  of  air  in  the  case  of 
sound.  The  air-particles  move  to  and 
fro  in  the  direction  in  which  the  sound 
travels,  the  ether  particles  move  to 
and  fro  aeroBs  the  Jine  in  which  the 
light  travds.  The  undulations  of  the  air 
are  longitudinal,  the  undulations  of  the 
ether  are  transversal.  But  it  is 
manifest  that  the  disturbance  pro- 
duced in  the  ether  most  depend  upon 
the  character  of  the  oscillating  mass; 
one  atom  may  be  more  unwieldy  than 
another,  and  a  single  atom  could  not 
be  expected  to  produce  so  great  a 
disturbance  as  a  group  of  atoms  oscil- 
lating as  a  system.  Thus,  when  dif- 
ferent bodies  are  heated,  we  may 
fairly  expect  that  they  will  not  all 
create  the  same  amount  of  disturbance 
in  the  ether.  It  is  probable  that  some 
will  communicate  a  greater  amount  of 
motion  than  others:  in  other  words, 
that  some  will  radiate  more  copiously 
than  others;  for  radiation,  strictly  de- 
finedfis  the  communication  of  motion  from 
the  partieles  of  a  heated  bodv  to  the  ether 
ill  whioh  thew  partieles  are  immersed." 


On  the  subject  of  radiant  beat 
Professor  Tyndall  gives  us  many 
curious  particulars,  and  some  of 
them  are  the  result  of  his  own  re- 
searches. This  is  especially  the 
case  in  the  Diathermancy  of  dif- 
ferent substances  or  bodies.  Dia- 
thermancy is  a  name  which  Melloni, 
BO  distinguished  in  this  departmenc  ' 
of  science,  has  given  to  the  facility 
which  some  bodies  hare  of  trans- 
mitting radiant  heat  It  is  to  hett 
what  Transparency  is  to  light.  It  is 
well  known  that  light  and  mdiant 
heat  have  the  same  laws  of  reflec- 
tion and  refraction.  They  exhibit 
also  the  same  apparent  anomaly  ci 
being  able  to  pn^  through  some 
bodies  and  not  through  others,  snd 
that  irrespective  of  their  oompsit- 
tive  solidity.  Glass  is  solid,  yet 
light  passes  through  it;  many  t 
less  solid  substance  is  per^cUy 
opaque.  The  apparent  aoomsly 
is  still  more  striking  with  regard 
to  heat.  There  shall  be  two  solids: 
and  one  shaU  transmit  the  heat,  and 
the  other  not;  there  shall  be  two 
liquids,  and  one  shall  transmit  the 
heat,  and  the  other  not ;  and  (what 
we  should  never  have  anticipated, 
and  what  Professor  Tyndall  has 
proved  by  very  elaborate  experi- 
ments) there  shall  be  two  gases,  and 
one  shall  transmit  the  heat,  and  the 
other  not 

It  adds  to  our  perplexity  that 
Diathermancv  and  Transparency 
cannot  be  always  predicated  of  the 
same  bodies.  Glass,  which  is  trans- 
parent to  light,  is  opaque  to  heat 
Rock-salt,  which  is  opaque  to  lights 
is  transparent  to  heat  The  lec- 
turer interposes  between  a  -  vessd  of 
hot  water  and  his  thermometer,  or 
thermo-electric  pile,  a  plate  of  giasa, 
and  the  heat  is  intercepted — ^tbe  in- 
strument gives  no  sign  of  its  pre- 
sence. For  the  plate  of  glass  he 
substitutes  a  plate  of  rook-«alt  of  ten 
times  the  thickness,  and  the  beat 
passes  freely  through  it  This  pro- 
perty of  rock-salt  has  enabled  Pro- 
fessor Tyndall  to  carry  out  his  ex- 
periments upon  gasea.  These  be 
encloses  in  tubes  fitted  up  at  either 
end  with  plates  of  rock-salt,  and 
thus  testa  their  diathermaDcy.  One 
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is  Dot  sorpriaed  to  find  that  beat 
passes  readily  through  oxjgen,  hy- 
drogen, and  other  gases ;  but  one  is 
startled  to  learn  that  olefiant  gas,  a 
aubstanoe  just  as  subtle  and  invi- 
sible^ should  be  almost  a  complete 
barrier  to  heat.  "The  etherial  un- 
dulations,^' as  our  author  expresses 
it.  which  glide  amongst  the  atoms 
or  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  hydrogen, 
withont  hindrance,  are  powerfully 
absorbed  by  the  molecnles  of  ole- 
fiant gas.^'  After  giving  us  a  table 
of  the  varioQs  absorbing  powers  of 
the  several  gases,  he  continues : — 

"  What  extraordinary  difference  in 
the  constitution  and  character  of  the  ul- 
timate particles  of  various  gases  do  the 
above  results  reveal  I  For  every  indivi- 
dual ray  struck  down  by  the  air,  oxy- 
gen, hydrogeo,  or  nitroffen^  the  ammo- 
nia strikes  down  a  brigaae  of  7260  rays ; 
the  olefiant  gas  a  brigade  of  7950  ;  while 
the  sulphurous  acid  destroys  8800.  With 
these  results  before^As,  wo  can  hardly 
help  attempting  to  visualise  the  atoms 
themselves,  trying  to  discern,  with  the 
eye  of  intellect,  the  actual  physical 
ualities  on  which  these  vast  dinerences 
epcnd.  These  atoms  are  particles  of 
matter,  plunged  in  an  elastic  medium, 
accepting  its  motions  and  imparting 
their  motions  to  it.  Is  the  hope  unwar- 
ranted that  we  may  be  able  to  make 
finally  radiant  heat  such  a  feeler  of 
atomic  constitution  that  we  shall  be  able 
to  infer  from  this  action  upon  it  the  me- 
chanism of  the  ultimate  particles  of 
matter  themselves?** 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
term  radiation  is  used  in  a  quite 
different  sense  from  diathermancy. 
When  a  body  radiates  heat,  it  im- 
parts a  motion  of  its  own  to  the 
ether;  when  it  transmits  heat,  it  is 
snpposed  that  its  own  particles  are 
quiescent,  allowing  the  undulations 
to  pass  through.  The  good  radia- 
tor is  also  the  good  absorber;  it 
drops  the  motion  and  becomes  it- 
self the  centre  of  a  new  motion. 

"  In  the  ease  of  EQxne  gases (it  is  bet- 
ter perhaps  to  quote  the  words  of  our 
author),  "  we  nnd  an  almost  absolute 
incompetence  on  the  part  of  their  atoms 
to  be  shaken  by  the  etherial  wave.  They 
lemain  practically  at  rest  when  the  un- 
dulations speed  among  them :  while  the 
atoms  of  other  gases,  struck  by  these 
same  undulatioos,  absorb  Uieir  motion 


and  beooms  themselves  eentrss  of  beat 
.  .  .  We  see  that  radiation  and  ab- 
sorption go  hand  in  hand;  that  the 
molecu'e  which  shows  itself  competent 
to  intercept  a  calorific  flux,  shows  itself 
competent  in  a  proportionate  degree  to 
generate  a  calorino  flux." 

With  facts  like  these  before  us.  it 
is  impossible,  as  Professor  Tyndall 
says,  not  to  attempt  some  guess  at 
least  at  the  cause  of  this  very  dif- 
ferent behaviour  of  the  atoms  of 
bodies.  The  gaees  which  the  Pro- 
fessor lays  before  us  is  this:  He 
thinks  tliat  they  are  the  elementary 
bodies  that  'Are  most  distinguisbM 
for  l^eir  diathermancy. 

"Oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and 
air,  are  eUmentt,  or  mixtures  of  elements 
and  both  as  regards  radiation  and  ab- 
sorption their  feebleness  is  deolared. 
They  swing  in  the  ether  with  scaroely 
any  loss  of  moving  force.  They  bear 
the  same  relation  to  the  componnd 
gases  (whose  particles  swing  in  groups) 
as  a  smooth  cylinder  turning  in  water 
does  to  a  pad^e-wheel.  They  create  a 
small  comparative  jdisturbanoe.** 

Similar  hopes  have  been  entertidii- 
ed  of  obtaining,  through  the  pheno- 
mena of  polarisation  of  light,  an  in- 
sight into  the  ultimate  constitution  of 
b^ies.  But  our  conjectures  in  this 
intricate  and  iwoinbU  world  are 
hitherto  of  little  value.  We  must, 
however,  first  oonjecture  before  we 
can  prove  by  experiment;  without 
some  hypothesis,  to  prove  or  to 
disprove,  we  could  not  shape  our 
experiments.  The  last  startling  dis- 
covery  of  the  ipsetrum  analygU,  as 
it  is  briefly  called,  has  revived  the 
hopes  of  penetrating  into  the  nature 
and  movements  of  the  atoms  or  mole- 
cnles of  bodies. 

Whether  our  experiments  are  made 
with  light  or  heat,  the  object  of  them 
is  the  same — the  problem  we  set  our- 
selves to  work  out  is  the  same.  We 
want  to  discover  by  the  relation  of 
ordinary  matter  to  this  subtle  ether, 
something  more  of  the  nature  of 
things  than  we  can  detect  by  the  re- 
lation of  the  several  kinds  or  states 
of  this  ordinary  matter  to  each  other. 
The  problem  is  especially  difficult,  be- 
cause all  our  coi^ectnres  about  this 
subtle  other  must  neoessttily  be  deri- 
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▼ed  fVom  relations  already  known  be- 
tween matter  and  matter  of  the  ordi- 
nal description. 

W  ithoQt  this  hypothesis  of  a  subtle 
ether,  we  know  not  how  we  should 
advance  upon  our  researches  into  heat 
and  light  To  the  working  man  of 
Bcience  it  is  indispensable,  nor  conld 
the  merely  speculative  man  give  him 
any  sulwtitnte  for  it.  Nevertheless, 
the  merely  speculative  man  cannot  be 
satisfied  with  the  hypothesis  of  this 
ether  and  the  fanctions  at  present  al- 
lotted to  it  When  we  reason 
upon  the  attraction  of  gravity,  we 
have  no  difficulty  in  imagining  that 
matter  can  act  upon  matter  at  any 
conceivable  distance.  Here  mo- 
tion is  produced  in  two  bodies  that 
are  far  from  touching  each  other. 
When  we  reason  upon  the  motions 
called  light  and  heat,  we  fall  back 
upon  the  old  maxim  that  matter 
cannot  act  where  it  is  not,  and  we 
demand  some  repetition  of  the  fa- 
miliar phenomenon  of  impulse  or 
contact  The  merely  speculative 
man  may  be  excused  for  saying 
that  our  science  here  is  in  an  unsa- 
tisfactory state.  If  he  can  imagine 
the  sun  acting  at  a  distance  upon 
the  earth  to  attract  it  to  itself,  he 
can  equally  well  imagine  the  sun 
acting  at  a  distance  upon  the  earth 
to  produce  these  molecular  move- 
ments we  call  light  and  heat  It 
is  evident  that  in  our  modern  ideas 
of  gravity  we  have  adopted  the 
analogy  of  magnetism.  We  have 
the  fact  before  us  on  a  small  scale 
(when  the  magnet  attracts  a  piece  of 
iron)  of  one  body  exerting  an  influ- 
ence upon  another  body  at  some  dis- 
tance from  it.  It  is  uiis  fact  which 
has  familiarised  to  the  popular  ima- 
gination our  present  doctrine  of  gra- 
vity. Either  retrace  your  steps,  our 
merely  speculative  man  would  say, 
on  this  subject  of  gravity,  or  extend 
the  analogy  of  magnetism  to  this  sub- 
ject of  light  And  what  is  distance  f 
Beason  how  you  may  anon  physical 
phenomena,  we  are  reduced  to  the 
supposition  of  particles  of  matter 
acting  upon  particles  of  matter, 
and  this  at  various  distances.  The 
cohesive  force  acts  at  different  dis- 
tances in  the  fluid  and  the  solid. 


We  now  explain  our  electric  phe- 
nomena without  reference  to  any 
subtle  essence  or  ether  to  be  called 
electricity ;  we  explain  electricity 
as  we  explain  beat — as  a  move- 
ment which  one  particle  of  matter 
induces  upon  another  particle;  so 
that  if  we  call  magnetism  a  form 
of  electricity,  we  must  also  call  ^\e^ 
tricity  a  form  of  magnetism;  that 
is,  both  resolve  themselves  into  an 
action  of  matter  upon  matter,  sod 
an  action  broadly  distinguishable 
from  that  of  mere  contact  or  impolse. 

We  are  very  &r  from  the  pre- 
sumption that  would  launch  out 
new  theories  on  these  subjects; 
we  would  rather  sit  docile  ai  tiie 
feet  of  the  (ramaliels  of  sdenoe 
and  leam  whatever  has  been  eli- 
cited by  their  patient  researcbea, 
It  is  a  comparatively  easy  task  to 
frame  great  and  rapid  generalist- 
tions.  But  wa  may  read  on  some 
sulnects  with  9  partially  suspended 
juagment  When  we  are  confi- 
dently told  of  the  vibrations  ot 
waves  of  this  ether — when  we  a» 
taught  that  *^to  produce  the  im- 
pression of  a  violet  oolour  there 
enter  into  the  eye  precisely  699 
millions  of  millions  of  these  waves 
per  second,"  we  listen  with  more 
of  admiration  than  of  faith;  more 
of  admiration  for  the  ingenioos 
processes  of  reasoning  which  have 
brought  out  such  results,  than  fiuth 
in  the  hvpothesis  on  which  sach 
reasoning  has  been  based. 

But  we  find  ourselves  again  en- 
tangling ourselves  and  our  readers 
in  abstract  matters  to  the  neglect 
of  the  many  interesting  facts  dis- 
closed to  us  in  these  lectures.  As, 
however,  we  did  not  undertake  to 
give  any  summarr  of  these 
and  as  our  readers  would  leam 
them  better  fi^m  Professor  TVn- 
dairs  book  than  from  any  sunmiary 
of  ours,  we  cannot  do  oetter  than 
refer  tliem  at  onoa  to  these  LectureSi 
and,  if  they  have  not  been  already 
perosed,  to  recommend  their  per- 
usal. In  no  one  volume  that  W8 
know  of  will  they  find  a  greater 
amount  of  interesting  scientifio 
matter,  whether  of  detail  or  specs - 
lation. 
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^UBiKQ  the  last  few  years  we 
e  heard  a  great  deal  aboot  the 
e  of  our  navy,  as  oompared  with 
i  of  onr  great  neighbour  oa  the 
3r  side  of  the  Channel;  and 
nnst  be  fresh  in  the  mind  of 
ry  one  how,  on  more  than  one 
ision,  our  apprehensions  were 
denly  aroused  by  mmoars  of 
raordinary  activity  in  the  French 
krards,  and  by  reports  of  the 
idly-increasing  naval  armaments 
ig  prod  need  therefrom, 
'he  question  of  our  naval  pre- 
nenco  being  so  deeply  important 
all  classes  of  society,  constituting 
it  does  the  very  vital  principle 
onr  national  well-being,  and  the 
Ddation  and  prop  of  our  com- 
rdal  prosperity,  it  will  be  inter- 
ng  to  many  of  us  to  examine 
I  matter  from  another  point  of 
w,  and  to  consider  in  what  light 

good  friends  in  France  look 
m  it  Fur  this  purpose  we  can- 
have  a  better  expositor  than  M. 
vier  Raymond,  who,  in  a  work 
ently  published,  entitled,  *  Les 
rines  de  la  France  et  de  PAngle- 
re,'  which  appeared  originally  in 

^  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,'  has 
ited  this  subject  not  only  with 
at  ability,  but,  on  the  whole, 
h  a  degree  of  impartiaUty  which 
\  oould  scarcely  expect  from  such 

enthusiastic  admirer  of  the 
)Dch  navy  as  be  shows  hiiaself 
be. 

if.  Raymond  ridicules  the  panics 
ioh  we  have  witnessed  in  this 
intry  from  time  to  time  as  being 
irorthy  of  the  dignity  of  so  great 
lation  as  England — more  espeoi- 
j  since  these  have  arisen,  not  so 
loh  from  the  absolute  strength  of 
I  French  navy,  as  from  the  oom- 
»tive  weakness  of  our  own  at  that 
le,  owing  to  the  failure  of  our 
iiniralty  in  keeping  pace  with  the 
jK)h  of  improvement  in  nautical 
ence,  and  the  backwardness  which 
izbibited  in  altering  the  oonstrac- 


tion  of  our  ships  to  meet  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  period. 

But  although  the  occasional  be- 
hind-hand condition  of  our  fleet  is 
in  a  great  degree  attributable  to  the 
defective  constitution  of  our  naval 
administration,  yet  it  wonld  be  by 
no  means  fair  to  lay  the  whole 
blame  upon  that  cause,  for  the 
amount  of  work  undertaken  by  the 
Admiralty  in  each  year  depends, 
after  all,  upon  the  will  of  the  House 
of  Commons ;  and  it  is  the  false 
and  shortsighted  economy  of  by- 
gone years  which  we  have  in  a  great 
measure  to  thank  for  the  deficiencies 
of  later  times.  While  our  Ministers, 
to  meet  a  popular  cry,  had  year 
after  year  to  tax  their  financial  skill 
to  the  utmost  to  prodnoe  an  accept- 
able budget,  and  cut  down  the 
naval  and  military  estimates  to  the 
lowest  possible  ngure,  so  that  the 
Admiralty  could  not  obtain  the 
sum  which  they  knew  to  be  really 
requisite  to  mainUdn  the  oavy  on 
its  proper  footing, fthe  French  Gk)v- 
ernment  appointed  a  commission 
to  inquire  into  the  state  of  their 
niivy,  and  to  report  upon  the  means 
required  to  increase  its  efficiency ; 
and,  acting  upon  that  report,  they 
systematicfdly  added  to  their  fleet 
a  certain  number  of  ships  year  by 
year,  adopting  with  readiness  all 
the  appliances  and  improvements 
which  the  inventive  resources  of 
modem  science  disclosed  to  them.i 

The  result  of  this  different  mode 
of  procedure  in  the  two  countries 
is,  toat  our  naval  progress  has  been 
produced  by  a  series  of  undignified 
alarms  at  the  discoveiy  of  the  ad- 
vance of  our  neighbours,  giving 
occasion  to  a  corresponding  series 
of  spasmodic  and  feverish  efforts  to 
recover  our  lost  ground  at  all  costs, 
entailing  estimates  pretematurally 
enlarged,  and  ships  hastily  and 
often  defectively  constructed,  from 
the  want  of  a  sufficient  supply  of 
well-seasoned  timber  in  the  oiMk- 
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yards  at  the  time  to  meet  the  an- 
expected  demand.  And  one  evil 
consequence  of  this  state  of  things 
is,  tliat,  in  order  to  awaken  hi  the 
country  a  feeling  of  insecurity,  so 
M  to  induce  Parliament  to  vote  the 
immense  sum  required  to  replace 
our  navy  on  its  footing  of  superi- 
ority, Ministers  have  thought  it 
necessary  to  expatiate  upon  the 
threatening  increase  of  the  French 
fleet,  and  the  danger  in  which  this 
country  was  placed  by  the  maritime 
ascendancy  of  our  neighbour.  It  is 
impossible  to  suppose  that  the  many 
speeches  to  this  effect  in  Parliament 
and  at  public  meetings  should  not 
have  produced  feelings  of  extreme  im- 
patience and  irritation  among  a  people 
so  sensitive  as  the  French.  On  this 
point  M.  Raymond  observes : — 

"  I  consider  it  very  unjust  that  France 
should  be  continually  held  up  by  them 
(Ministers)  as  a  bugbear,  wnose  agita- 
tion, projects,  laboun,  and  inventions 
must  perpetually  trouble  the  securaty  of 
England.  It  is  neither  for  the  advantage 
of  our  neiffhbours  nor  ourselvea.  If  we 
are  sensible  people — if  we  have  any  re- 
spect for  ourselves — it  cannot  be  agree- 
able to  us  either  to  be  without  ceasing 
denounced  as  conspiratorSi  or  to  be 
made  use  of  as  a  scapegoat  by  Ministers 
^ho,  having  to  account  for  money  inju- 
diciously spent  and  schemes  ill  digestedf 
reply  to  the  question  by  declamation 
against  France." 

Other  causes  had  likewise  oi>e- 
rated  to  increase  our  anxiety  on  the 
subject;  the  difficalty  which  was 
experienced  in  arriving  at  an  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  the  real  state  of 
matters  in  the /French  dockyards, 
and  the  somewhat  general,  though 
mist^n,  belief  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  sieam,  the  immense  progress 
made  in  the  mechanical  arts,  and 
the  possibility  of  iron-cased  sea- 
going ships,  have  combined  to 
loosen  from  our  grasp  the  empire 
of  the  seas,  by  placing  other  nations 
on  a  nearer  footing  of  equality  with 

OS. 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these 
reasons,  Mr.  Hans  Busk,  in  his 
*  Navies  of  the  World,'  published  in 
1869 ;  M.  Raymond,  in  the  work  we 
are  now  ooDsidering ;  and,  still  more 


recently.  Admiral  Paris,  in  an  ad- 
mirable work  just  published,  throw 
sQch  a  clear  light  on  the  subject,  that 
we  can  count  up  the  vessels  compos- 
ing the  French  navy,  their  dimen- 
sions, armament,  and  steam  power, 
with  almost  as  great  facility  as  the 
official  Navy  List  and  other  publics 
tions  afford  us  in  estimating  the 
strength  of  our  own  fleet.  And,  in 
M.  Raymond's  opinion,  the  progress 
of  science,  so  far  from  nnderaiin- 
ing  our  national  strength,  has  only 
placed  our  naval  supremacy  upon  a 
firmer  basis. 

"  In  spite  of  all  that  we  have  produeed 
— in  spite  of  so  many  inventioDs  which 
we  have  bestowed  on  others — notwith- 
standing all  the  operations  in  which  our 
sailors  have  displayed  as  much  discipIiiM 
and  perseverance  as  enthusiasm  yid 
spirit  of  initiative — the  superiority  of 
power  belongs  always  to  the  Eogiiih; 
and  if  we  seriously  deeire  ever  to  esta- 
blish an  equality,  it  would  be  absm^to 
shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  we  have 
still  a  great  distance  to  regaizu" 

The  peace  of  1815  found  the 
French  fleet  almost  completely  anni- 
hilated, and  England  at  the  zenith 
of  her  naval  power.  On  our  side 
of  the  Channel  people  naturally 
looked  with  eagerness  to  a  reliM 
from  the  heavy  burdens  of  the  long 
and  great  war,  and  disarmameat 
and  retrenchment  were  speedily  pot 
into  practice;  but  oar  Deighboaii| 
though  stunned  for  a  while  by  the 
terrible  prostration  to  which  they 
had  been  reduced,  soon  set  to  won 
patiefetly  and  persistently  to  ooo- 
struct  their  fleet  anew,  and  to  re- 
cover their  position  as  the  seccwd 
maritime  power  of  the  world.  Im* 
paired  finances,  domestic  trouhlei^ 
and  other  causeis,  rendered  this  pro- 
cess slow,  and  years  passed  hdBon 
the  Frencn  navy  could  furnish  mors 
than  a  few  shipe  to  protect  their 
commerce,  and  a  small  squadron  for 
the  various  operations  which  they 
undertook  in  difi&rent  parts  of  the 
world,  and  which  M.  Raymond  seta 
forth  with  much  parade ;  but  it 
would  have  been  more  to  bis  oedit 
if,  in  contrasting  the  deeds  of  the 
two  navies,  he  had  filled  op  the  liit 
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Df  England's  exploits  as  completely 
IS  be  lias  that  of  his  own  coaotry. 
EEe  says — 

^  Since  1815,  in  fact,  the  English 
OAvy  has  only  carried  out  three  impor- 
tant enterpnees  witbont  ub^ — the  bom- 
bardment of  Algiers  by  Lord  Exmouth, 
the  campaign  of  1840  on  the  coast  of 
Syria,  the  first  expedition  to  China  in 
1§42.  ....  Add  to  this  account  a 
few  skirmishes  with  the  negroes  on  the 
eoaft  of  Guinea,  or  with  the  savages  of 
the  South  Seas,  the  blockade  of  Naples 
on  account  of  the  sulphur  business,  and 
that  of  the  Piraeus  about  the  miserable 
Pacifico  affair,  and  you  will  have  the 
picture  complete,  if  1  am  not  mistaken, 
of  all  the  war-servicf  of  the  English 
naTy.  without  our  co-operation,  since 
1816.^* 

Making  every  allowance  for  no- 
tional prejudice,  we  cannot  acquit 
IC.  Raymond  of  groes  ir\justice  here ; 
he  has  either  forgotten  or  not  chosen 
to  rememl)er  the  two  Barmese  wars, 
and  exhibits  a  remarkable  ignorance 
in  describing  the  China  war  of  1842 
is  the  first  expedition  to  China ;  for 
this  was  the  second^  the  first  having 
been  in  1884,  when  Captains  Black- 
wood and  Chads  forced  the  Bogae 
Forte,  and  took  Lord  Napier  np  to 
Oaoton.  And  sorely  the  reduction 
3f  Mooha,  and  the  many  sharp  ac- 
tions against  pirates  in  the  Medi- 
^^anean,  at  Borneo,  and  in  the 
Dhina  seiaa,  with  the  gallant  fight 
It  Lagoe,  and  other  smart  affairs  in 
XHinection  with  the  slave-trade, 
irhich  M.  Raymond  so  contemptn- 
nMly  allades  to  above,  most  be  ad- 
nitted  to  be  at  least  equally  impor- 
wsdX  with  the  blockade  of  Cadiz, 
lio  transport  of  an  army  to  the 
llorea  and  to  Civita  Yecchia,  the 
leieare  of  Anoona,  les  chdtiments 
nfligt^i  anz  pirates  de  Rabat  et  de 
and  above  all,  with  what  M. 
^ymond  naively  describes  as  "en 
1841,  elle  mettait  la  main  snr  les 
Domoree,  lea  Marquises  et  Taiti!" 
Ijad  baa  M.  Raymond  not  a  word 
or  that  gallant  brigade  of  seamen 
inder  Ped,  who  dragged  their 
iS-poonders'  np  to  Lncknow,  and 
Md  these  tremendous  weapons  as  if 
'bey  were  light  field-pieces;  while 
Buey,  with  his  Sanspareil's  crew,  gar- 


risoned Calcutta,  and  thna  set  the 
troops  quartered  there  at  liberty  to 
march  to  the  succour  of  their  oom- 
rades  in  the  North- West  ? 

Nor  is  M.  Raymond  more  just 
or  complimentary  towards  os  when 
enumerating  the  various  occasions 
on  which  the  two  fleets  acted  in  con- 
cert He  says,  "  Dans  toutes  oes  en- 
terprises, nous  avons  toi:gour8  ea 
part  ^gale  d'honneur,'^  but  it  is  very 
certain  that  they  did  not  bear  an 
equal  amount  of  the  labour.  At 
Sweaborg  we  had  sixteen  mortar- 
vessels  and  sixteen  gunboats,  while 
the  French  had  only  four  or  five  of 
each ;  and  though  they  may  justly 
claim  the  credit  of  sending  their 
floating  batteries  to  Kinborn,  yet  at 
Odessa  the  work  was  done  almost 
entirely  by  us;  in  the  Sea  of  Azov 
it  was  the  same,  and  in  the  passage 
of  the  army  from  Varna  to  the 
Crimea,  the  French,  having  so  few 
transports,  were  compelled  to  load 
their  fleet  with  troops  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  it  was  entirely  under  the 

f>rotection  of  ours,  to  which  was  al- 
otted  the  honourable  duty  of  meet- 
ing the  enemy's  fleet  should  they 
come  out  to  oppose  the  landing. 
And  though  the  French  took  part 
with  us  in  the  China  war  of  1858-60. 
their  naval  foroe  was  but  a  small 
one,  and  the  suppret^sion  of  piracy 
in  those  seas  was  performed  entirely 
by  us.  As  an  instance  of  the  auda- 
city with  which  M.  Raymond  makee 
some  assertions,  he  says,  Let  us  re- 
call to  mind  the  year  1854,  when  the 
brave  and  lamented  Admiral  Par- 
seval  -  Deschenes,  finding  himself 
ready  sooner  than  the  English  Ad- 
miral, and  having  more  confidence 
than  Sir  Charles  Napier  in  the  dis- 
cipline of  his  crews,  was  obliged  to 
use  some  compulsion  (dut  faire  une 
certaine  violence)  towards  his  col- 
league to  drag  him  before  Cron- 
stadt"  There  is  no  necessity  to  stop 
here  to  inquire  into  the  degree  of 
tmth  in  this  ridiculous  statement; 
bnt  we  have  a  tolerably  distinct  re- 
collection of  how  Sir  Charles,  sail- 
ing from  England  for  the  Baltio 
in  March,  was  not  joined  by  the 
French  squadron  until  Jane  —  a 
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nngle  line-of-battJe  ship  repreeent- 
iog  the  French  fleet  up  to  that 
time;  and  when  the  ships  were  all 
aBsembled,  the  etqaadron  of  Admiral 
Parseval  consisted  of  but  nine  sail 
of  the  line,  while  our  fleet  numbered 
eighteen,  and  in  frigates  and  smaller 
Tessels  we  outnumbered  them  in 
even  greater  proportion.  And  later 
in  the  year,  while  Watson  with  his 
frigate-squadron  was  bravely  keep- 
ing watch  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland 
during  the  long  dark  November 
nights,  battling  with  gales  of  wind 
and  snow-storms  of  almost  Arctic 
severity,  and  our  larger  ships  still 
doeely  blockaded  the  entrance  to 
the  Baltic,  the  French  Admiral  with 
the  whole  of  his  fleet  had  returned 
to  the  genial  shores  of  France. 

But  we  are  anticipating,  and 
must  return  to  the  year  1839,  when 
we  find  the  French  navy  attained  to 
such  proportions  as  to  furnish  a  fleet 
for  the  Levant,  which,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Admiral  Lalande,  whom 
M.  Raymond,  turning  our  phrase  to 
account,  calls  the  right  man  in  the 
right  place,"  excites  our  author's 
warmest  enthuuiasm.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  old  French  sailing- 
vessels  were  amongst  the  finest  in  the 
world,  and  until  the  days  of  Sy- 
monds,  Seppings,  Hayes,  and  Elliot, 
were  generally  superior  in  speed 
to  ours;  in  fact,  the  fastest  of  our 
old  ships  were  those  captured  from 
the  French.  It  was  in  this  squad- 
ron, which  attained  to  the  highest 
degree  of  efficiency,  that  the  whole 
French  system  ot  organisation,  as 
well  the  interior  economy  and  de- 
tails of  the  ships  as  the  tactics  and 
manoeuvres  of  the  floet^  was  digested 
and  remodelled.  And  in  an  iloge 
of  Admiral  Lalande,  M.  Raymond 
portrays  a  character  and  attain- 
ments of  the  very  highest  order  for 
the  command  of  a  fleet,  which  will 
recall  to  mind  more  than  one  of  our 
own  departed  heroes. 

These  were,  however,  the  last 
days  of  the  old  sailing-snips,  those 
beauti&il  specimens  of  naval  archi- 
tecture, which  caused  such  fond 
pride  in  those  who  sailed  in  them, 
and  which,  being  similar  in  every 


respect,  save  increase  of  size,  to 
their  famous  predeoesaors  who  bore 
proudly  down  to  victory  at  TrafcJ- 
gar,  recalled  to  mind  those  giorioos 
days  when  Nelson's  star  shone  radi- 
ant in  the  midst  of  a  host  of  otben 
second  only  to  him  in  brilliancy. 
Ah  I  those  who  can  look  back  upon 
the  time  when  the  Vernon  and  Bar- 
ham,  Rodney  and  Vanguard,  In- 
constant and  Pique,  were  familiar 
names,  may  well  sigh  with  regret, 
for  with  these  renowned  vessels  hu 
departed  all  the  romanoe  and  chivslry 
of  former  days. 

For  already  a  new  creation  was 
coming  into  existence,  and  steamen 
of  war  had  become  a  stem  and  pro 
saic  reality.  Wondrous  tales  were 
told:  how  the  Oyolops  had  towed 
the  Princess  Charlotte  against  a 
strong  breeze,  how  the  Medea  coold 
keep  her  station  with  the  fleet  oo- 
der  sail  only,  and  how  the  VesQTios 
had  gallantly  steamed  out  of  the 
Bay  of  Acre  in  the  teeth  of  that  tre- 
mendous gale  when  the  Piqae  wa^ 
dismasted,  and  the  poor  little  Zebra 
driven  on  shore.  And  soon  after 
the  Terrible  appeared,  to  astuoi^ 
still  further  by  her  gigantic  power 
and  armament ;  and  indeed  she  re- 
mains to  this  day  unequalled  as  a 
paddle-wheel  steamer  of  war.  Tbe 
French  paddle-steamers  never  cime 
up  to  ours ;  they  were  damsy  and 
heavy-looking,  and  their  maohinecy 
was  inferior. 

But  another  era  was  vet  qaicklj 
to  dawn,  and  the  final  blow  to  be 
inflicted  upon  the  old  saiiing-sbipa 
M.  Raymond,  with  a  coolness  aod 
effrontery  almost  American,  claimi 
for  his  country  the  invention  of  tbe 
screw-propeller,  and  its  application 
to  vessels  of  war ;  for  he  tells  us  that 
a  certain  M.  Dallery  in  1803  doigned 
a  vessel  to  be  propelled  by  a  screw 
worked  by  steam  power;  and  that, 
this  scheme  falling  through  for  want 
of  proper  management^  a  Oaptaia 
Del  isle,  of  the  French  Engineers,  ii 
1823,  produced  the  drawing  of  a 
ship  with  a  screw-propeller  to  cant 
eightv  guns,  li  appears  that  M. 
Delisle  was  not  more  fortunate  tbao 
his  predecessor ;  for,  being  ooable  v> 
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get  any  tttentloii  paid  to  hb  plans 
7  the  jaathQritie8.  he  was  obliged 
to  console  himself  by  pnblishing 
them  in  the  Transactions  of  a  pro- 
vincial institution ;  from  whence 
M.  Raymond  gently  insinuates  the 
mrirdUant  inventors  of  the  screw 
derived  their  ideas. 

So  much  for  the  Frenchman's 
view  of  the  matter;  let  us  now  see 
the  other  side  of  the  question.  As 
far  back  as  1688,  Robert  Ilooke,  an 
Englishman,  propounded  the  idea 
of  the  propulsion  of  vessels  by 
means  of  an  immersed  screw,  on 
the  principle  of  the  sails  of  a  wind- 
mill; and  propositions  of  a  more 
or  less  similar  nature  were  made  at 
various  times  during  the  eighteenth 
century,  notably  by  Bernonilli  in 
1762,  Pancton  in  1768,  Bramah  in 
1785,  and  Littleton  in  1794.  After 
M.  Dallery's  failure,  we  find  Stevens, 
an  American,  in  1804,  and  James 
in  1811,  Trevithick  in  1815,  and 
Millington  in  1816,  Englishmen, 
proposing  various  plans  for  screw 
propnlsion ;  so  that  upon  what 
grounds  M.  Raymond  can  claim 
the  priority  of  invention  for  his 
countrymen  we  cannot  discover. 
But  although  the  idea  of  screw 
pulsion  is  of  no  very  recent  date, 
Raymond  does  not  dispute  that 
to  our  countryman,  Mr.  F.  P.  Smith, 
belongs  the  credit  of  having  first 
Bucce^fnlly  applied  and  carried 
out  the  principle  in  the  year  1887 ; 
and  the  success  of  the  Archimedes 
iu  1840  may  be  considered  as  the 
dawn  of  the  new  era.  M.  Raymond, 
however,  seems  detennined  to  al- 
low us  as  little  credit  as  pos- 
sible; for  in  comparing  the  mode 
in  which  the  two  countries  ap- 
plied the  new  invention  to  war 
purposes,  he  again  insists  upon 
the  lean  being  taken  by  France, 
and  points  with  pride  to  the  Napo- 
leon as  being  the  first  line-of-bat- 
tle  ship  which  was  designed  for  the 
screw.  This,  indeed,  is  qoite  true, 
for  she  was  launched  in  1810;  and 
although  we  had  the  Blenheim, 
Hogue,  Edinburgh,  and  Ajax  readv 
in  1847,  yet  they  were  only  old  74  s 
with  screws  put  in  them,  and  worth 
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notninff  more  tbaa  bloeikflhips ; 
while  It  was  not  till  1802  that  oii|r 
Agamemnon  and  Dake  of  WelHpff- 

ton  were  launched.  But  although 
the  Admiralty  have  doubtless  miich 
to  answer  for  as  to  the  tardiness 
with  which  they  adopted  the  new' 
principle,  yet  in  justice  to  them  it' 
must  be  observed,  that  to  us  be- 
longs the  credit  of  the  first  screw 
vessel  of  war  in  tlie  Rattler,  launched 
in  1848 ;  and  the  first  screw  frigate, 
designed  as  sach,  in  the  ArrogaQt, 
launched  in  ^848. 

M.  R  lymond  reproaches  the  Ad- 
miralty for  their  hesitation  in  ac- 
cepting the  screw  as  the  principal 
propelling  power  of  the  ship,  m.re- 
Iv  regarding  it  as  an  auxiliary;  but 
the  fact  is,  the  Dauntless,  one  of 
the  first  screw  frigates,  was  built 
with  a  similar  proportion  of  horse- 
power to  tonnage  tbat  was  allowed 
for  paddle  steamers — viz.,  580  horse- 
power to  1575  tons;  but  the  results 
were  so  bad  as  compared  with  the 
Arrogant  of  360  horse-power  to  1872 
tons,  that  the  Admiralty  very  wisely 
determined  u[>on  a  slight  sacrifice 
of  speed  to  the  retention  of  every 
other  quality  which  a  man-of-war 
should  possess;  and  to  this  day 
the  usual  proportion  of  horse-power- 
to  tounage  is  nearly  the  same  as  in, 
the  Arrogant,  though  finer  lines, 
improved  machinery,  and  much 
greater  boiler-power  have  increased 
the  speed  of  our  screw  ships  fronn 
the  eight  and  a  half  knots  of  the 
Arrogant  to  the  twelve  and  thir- 
teen knots  of  the  more  recently 
built  frigates  and  line-of-battle 
ships. 

The  French,  however,  seeking  a»- 
their  chief  desideratum  a  high  rate 
of  speed,  followed  a  diflferent  prin- 
ciple, and  gave  their  ships  a  larger- 
proportion  of  horse-power  to  ton- 
nage than  we  did.  Their  machin- 
nery  likewise  being  more  compli- 
cated and  heavier  than  ours,  the 
result  was  shown  by  the  dee{)er  im- 
mersion of  the  ships,  and  by  their 
ports  being  conseqnontiv  not  so 
high  out  of  the  water.  Aad  a  con-^ 
siderable  increase  of  soeed  been 
obtained  f^om  this  sacrifice  of  ontr 
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of  the  chief  reqniakee  of  a  man-of- 
war,  it  might  have  been  an  open 
question  aa  to  which  system  was 
to  be  preferred,  but  such  was  not 
the  case;  the  superiority  in  speed 
of  the  French  ships,  if  it  existed 
at  all,  was  certainly  not  of  so 
marked  a  character  as  to  be  an 
established  fiact.  Statements  were 
put  forth  by  the  French  as  to  the 
high  rates  attained  by  their  vessels ; 
but  every  seaman  knows  how  im- 
possible it  is  to  judge  of  the  com- 
parative merits  of  different  ships 
by  isolated  examples.  The  several 
conditions  of  wind  and  sea,  trim, 
foulness  of  bottom,  state  of  the 
machinery  and  boilers,  and,  above 
all,  quality  of  fuel,  vary  so  con- 
stantly and  considerably,  that  the 
aame  vessel  will  exhibit  a  very 
different  result  at  different  times. 
We  are,  however,  willing  to  allow 
that,  on  the  whole,  the  French  scrow 
ships  may  be  slightly  superior  in 
speed  to  ours;  but  let  us  see  what 
would  be  the  result  of  this  diffe- 
rence between  the  ships  of  the  two 
countries.  It  would  probably  en- 
able a  French  ship  to  ei«cape  from 
a  sui^erior  force;  but  if  the  chances 
were  tolerably  eaual,  we  may  be 
sure  our  gallant  friends  would  not 
hesitate  to  accept  battle;  and,  in 
the  case  of  a  strong  wind  and  sea, 
the  vessel  which  carried  her  guns 
the  highest  would  have  very  much 
the  advantage ;  and  even  more  so 
in  an  action  fought  under  steam 
than  in  former  times,  when  the 
ships  were  in  a  ^reat  measure 
steadied  b^  their  sails.  The  loss 
of  the  Dnnts  de  I'llomme  must  not 
be  forgotten ;  had  her  lower-deck 
ports  been  a  foot  or  so  higher,  the 
result  of  that  action  would  pro- 
bably have  been  different,  and  the 
ship  spared  such  a  melancholy 
fate. 

But  M.  Raymond  claims  a  decid- 
ed superiority  over  ours  for  the 
screw  ships  of  Lis  country.  We 
cannot,  however,  allow  him  to  go 
thus  far  without  an  emphatic  denial 
Tbe  writer  of  this  article  was  at 
Gibraltar  in  November  1859,  when 
Admiral  Fanshawo,  his  flag  flying 


in  the  Harlborongb,  ky  there  with 
eight  screw  ships  of  the  line;  while 
on  the  other  side  of  the  bay,  near 
Algeciras,  lay  a  French  squadron 
of  an  equal  number  of  screw-line 
of-battle  ships  under  Admiral  Bo- 
main  ,  Desfoss^  whose  flag  was 
carried  by  the  Bretagne,  a  magni- 
ficent three-decker  of  180  guos. 
Fine  vessels  these  French  ships  un- 
doubtedly were ;  but  on  going  along- 
side the  same  defect  was  apparent 
in  all  of  them — the  want  of  height 
of  their  lower- deck  porta.  And 
though  the  Bretagne  and  her  con- 
sorts were  ships  worthy  ^  a  mighty 
nation,  yet  not  less  nugestic-look- 
ing,  with  a  more  gract-ful  outline, 
and  ports  higher  out  of  tbe  water, 
the  Marlborough,  Conqueror,  Victor 
Emmanuel,  and  their  oompanioiM, 
rode  uroudly  under  the  shadow  d 
tbe  celebrated  fortress. 

How  the  French  went  aheail  of 
us  in  the  construction  of  their  screw 
fleet  is  now  matter  of  history;  tbe 
intense  interest  awakened  by  tbe 
more  recent  creation  of  their  irun- 
cascd  ships  has  caused  tbe  former 
mortifying  episode  to  be  in  a  niea- 
sure  forgotten;  especially  as,  when 
the  House  of  Commons  and  tbe 
Admiralty  awoke  to  a  ocmvictioo 
of  our  inferiority,  and  the  resouroai 
of  the  nation  were  called  fordi,  we 
not  only  quickly  recovered  tbe  dis- 
tance lost,  but,  p^ing  oor  dreaded 
rival,  soon  exhibited  a  grand  totil 
of  screw  line-of-battle  iSxips  maeh 
exceeding  that  of  our  ndgbonr. 

But  alasl  the  triumph  of  the 
Admiralty  waa  but  shortlived,  and 
destined  to  meet  with  a  cruel  check; 
for  when  they  were  -preparing  to 
rest  quietly  on  their  oars  after  the 
severe  struggle  which  their  dilatori- 
ness  had  rendered  necessary,  the  con- 
viction suddenly  burst  upon  them 
that  this  splendid  fleet,  which  the 
illimitable  resouroee  of  the  ooontiy 
had  enabled  them  to  ocmatmct  io  so 
short  a  time,  was  rendered  tcrtally 
useless  for  war  pnrpoeee  tbe  fact 
of  our  extremely  pxovokine  neigb- 
bours  having  solved  the  aitfiodcp 
of  sea-going  iron-caaed  ahipe;  sm 
then  it  waa  dlseoyered  that  ibr  aooa 
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time  pest  tbey  had  ceased  build* 
ing  the  ordinary  line-of-battle  shipa, 
and  were  hard  at  work  ddoq  La 
Gloire,  La  Normandie,  and  other 
horrible  nKmstrosities,  which  would, 
it  was  declared,  infallibly  knock 
the  Marlborough  and  Dake  of  Wel- 
lington into  Inoifer  matches  in  half 
an  honr,  with  perfect  impunity  to 
themselves. 

Now,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
to  be  thus  left  behind  for  the 
second  time  in  so  few  years  was 
not  only  a  deep  stain  upon  our  naval 
adminiHtrsdon,  but  it  was  extreme- 
ly mortifying  to  the  country  to  find 
that  the  millions  they  had  so  freely 
voted  had  been,  as  it  were,  abso- 
lutely thrown  away.  But  there  was 
no  help  for  it  La  Gloire  was  nearly 
ready  for  launching,  and  others  of 
her  class  were  rapidly  approaching 
completion;  and  we  were  again  re- 
luctantly compelled  to  follow  in  the 
steps  of  our  rival.  Here,  indeed, 
we  caimot  challeuge  the  claims  of 
France  either  to  the  originality  of 
the  idea  or  the  carrying  it  into 
execution.  To  the  French  belongs 
the  credit  of  planning  and  building 
the  first  floating  batteries,  and  of 
taking  them  into  action  at  Kin- 
burn,  where  alone,  in  Europe  as 
yet,  iron-cased  vessels'  have  been 
tried  under  fire;  and  it  was  the 
remarkable  success  that  attended 
this  experiment  which  caused  M. 
Bupuy  de  L6me,  the  designer  of 
the  Napoleon,  to  conceive  the  idea 
of  a  regular  sea- going  iron  cased 
frigate;  and  thus  this  justly-eele- 
brated  naval  architect  has  the  hon- 
our of  having  constructed  the  first 
screw  line-of-battle  ship  and  the 
first  sea-going  iron-clad  which  the 
world  saw.  Following  the  example 
of  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  our 
Government  had  caused  some  float- 
ing batteries  to  be  constructed  upon 
precisely  similar  plans,  but  they  were 
not  ready  in  time  to  take  a  part  in 
the  operations  of  the  Russian  war, 
owing  to  the  much  greater  distanoe 
they  had  to  traverse  in  order  to 
reach  the  scene  of  action. 

The  type  of  veesel  of  M.  Dupuy 
de  L6me'8  design,  and  of  which  lia 


Gkure  was  the  exponent,  is  a  two- 
decked  wooden  ship,  with  her  upper 
deck  removed  and  her  masts  great- 
ly reduced,  the  weight  thus  got  rid 
of  permitting  a  casing  of  4  1-2  inch 
armour-plating  fore  and  aft,  the 
entire  vessel  being  tlius  protected, 
and  carrying  thirty-four  heavy  rifled 
guns ;  and  of  this  class  twelve  were 
ordered  to  be  constructed.  Besides 
these,  the  Oouronne  and  the  Hero- 
ine, similar  to  the  Gloire,  but  built 
of  iron  instead  of  wood,  and  the 
IkTagenta  and  Solferino,  wooden 
ships  carrying  fifty  guns  on  two 
decks,  and  only  partially  plated, 
made  up  the  number  of  sixteen 
iron-case<l  ships  building  or  ordered 
by  the  French. 

In  commencing  our  iron-dad 
navy,  the  two  points  which  the 
Admiralty  had  principally  in  view 
were  a  high  rate  of  speed,  and 
such  a  height  of  ports  as  would  en- 
able the  guns  to  be  fought  in  any 
weather.  The  first  of  these  re- 
quisites would,  in  all  probability, 
be  obtained  by  the  French  ships; 
but  it  seemed  very  doubtful  as  to 
the  other.  Now,  to  combine  these 
two  qualities,  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  the  vessel  should  have 
very  fine  lines,  and  that,  to  carry 
such  an  enormous  weight  of  armour- 
plating,  she  should  be  of  consider^ 
ably  larger  dimensions  than  any  of 
our  previous  vessels  of  war;  and 
even  then  it  was  found  that  the 
bow  and  stem  must  remain  un- 
plated,  or  the  required  conditions 
could  not  be  fulfilled.  And  sinoe 
the  undefended  extremities  involved 
the  necessity  of  water-^ht  compart- 
men(^  to  keep  the  vessel  from  sink- 
ing when  pierced  by  shot,  as  would 
undoubtedly  be  the  case  in  action, 
it  was  further  necessary  to  build 
the  hulls  of  iron,  and,  in  order  to 
gain  the  requisite  strength,  to  con- 
struct them  upon  a  cellular  princi- 
ple, which  entailed  a  vast  cost  and 
great  increase  of  time  and  labour. 
In  fact,  this  mode  of  oonstructioa 
was  so  entirely  novel,  that  the  veiy 
eminent  firms  to  whom  the  build- 
ing of  onr  first  iron-olads  was  in- 
trusted had  to  apply  for  a  consider* 
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able  extension  of  the  terms  of  thdr 
contracts  on  this  acoonnt 

Kot  feeling  certain  whether  expe- 
rience would  prove  this  to  be  the  right 
principle  upon  which  to  construct 
our  iron-clad  ships,  and  the  cost  of 
them  being  so  enormous,  the  Admi- 
ralty, determining  to  feel  their  way 
cautiously,  and  to  spare  the  public 
purse  as  much  as  possible,  decided 
to  build  only  four  at  first;  and  in 
May  1859,  exactly  a  year  after  the 
Gloire  was  begun,  the  Warrior  was 
ordered  to  be  built  by  contract. 
Later  in  the  year,  after  the  Gloire 
was  launched,  the  Black  Prince,  De- 
fence, and  Resistance  were  also  con- 
tracted for,  and  preparations  were 
ordered  {o  be  made  in  Ohatham 
dockyard  for  the  building  of  the 
Achilles;  but  as  this  was  the  first 
attempt  at  iron  shipbuilding  in  a 
Government  establishment,  some 
months  would  have  to  elapse  be- 
fore she  could  be  even  commenced, 
as  workshops  had  to  be  ertrcted, 
new  machinery  fitted,  and  Nother  pre- 
liminary arrangements  made  which 
this  method  of  construction  re- 
quired, and  there  would  thus  be 
ample  time  to  modify  the  original 
plans  as  the  experience  of  the  other 
vessels  should  suggest 

While,  therefore,  the  French,  with 
characteristic  impetuosity, "adopting 
the  design  of  the  Gloire  as  their 
model,  proceeded  with  the  construc- 
tion of  twelve  similar  vessels,  be- 
sides foor  others,  the  four  ships 
named  above  represented  our  in- 
fant iron  navy  until  the  beginning 
of  1861 ;  for  the  Achilles  was  not 
fairiy  commenced  until  that  year. 
And  as  the  French  ships  wre, 
with  only  two  exceptions,  built 
of  wood,  tbey  could  be  launched 
in  a  much  shorter  time  than  the 
exceedingly  complicated  frames  of 
our  iron  vessels  would  admit  of. 
Thus  it  was  that,  being  a  full  year 
behind  the  French  in  commencing 
oar  first  iron-cased  ship,  we  found 
ourselves  after  two  years  with  only 
four  of  these  vesselt*  building  to 
their  sixteen,  of  which  six  were  actu- 
ally launched,  and  the  Gloire  at  sea. 

M.  Raymond  describes,  in  a  veiy 


amusing  manner,  tbe  proceedtnga  in 
Parliament  during  the  seesion  of  1861 
relating  to  this  question,  especially  the 
episode  of  Admiral  Elliott's  visit  to 
the  French  dockyards,  and  the  start- 
ling information  which,  upon  his  au- 
thority, Sir  John  Pakington  conveyed 
to  the  House  of  Commons : — 

'*The  nneaAinesB  of  the  public  and 
of  Parliament  was  very  great,  as  wai 
evinced  by  the  speeches  and  the  writings 
to  whieh  this  incident  gave  rise.  The 
least  that  can  be  said  of  them  is,  that 
for  the  most  part  they  revealed  senti- 
ments not  very  amicable  towards  a%  and 
that  many  even  expressed  themselves  in 
terras  as  little  courteous  as  they  were 
bitter.  The  practical  result  was  a  sap- 
plementary  and  extraordinary  vote  of 
£2,600,000,  which  the  Government  ob- 
tained at  the  close  of  the  session  as  s 
first  instalment  of  the  sum  which  wodd 
be  necessary  to  regain  the  advantage 
that  the  negligence  of  the  Admiralty 
had  permitted  us  to  take  with  reeara 
to  iron-cased  ships.  Everything  which 
the  preceding  discussions  nad  produced 
that  was  disagreeable  to  us  was  renewed 
on  this  occasion,  and,  in  my  opinion, 
even  with  aggravation.  The  s]>eechei 
which  Lord  ralmerston  made  m  sup- 
port of  the  vote,  if  they  did  not  con- 
tain the  insulting  expressions  that 
often  escaped  from  the  pea  or  tbe 
tongue  of  the  dii  ininorum  peniium, 
afiirraed,  in  compensation,  principles  and 
doctrines  which  might  help  to  rnfttTi^^in 
Lord  Palmerston's  populantr  in  his  owo 
country,  but  which,  eonuug  from  a 
Prime  Minister,  could  onJy  excite  ihe 
strongest  protest  in  any  but  an  Englisb* 
man.  It  was  much  too  literal  a  para- 
phrase of  *  Rule  Britannia'— of  that 
song  which  represents  the  Creator  glo- 
rying in  tbe  creation  of  the  World  be- 
cause it  had  given  Him  the  opportunity 
of  creating  England,  whom,  in  testimony 
of  His  satisfaction,  He  hastened  to  en- 
dow with  the  empire  of  the  seas,  to  tbe 
detriment  of  other  nationa  As  poetry, 
1  admire  the  loftiness  of  this  sentiment 
as  much  as  an v  person ;  but  as  political 
prose,  expounded  by  a  Prime  Minister 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  it  was  the 
text  of  reasonings  as  dangerous  as  they 
were  extravagant" 

However,  the  money  was  voted, 
and  the  Admiralty  set  to  work  upon 
the  construction  of  more  ships.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  year  the  Ueotor 
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and  Valiant,  also  of  iron,  were  con- 
tracted for,  aboat  which  veesela  we 
shall  have  something  to  say  presently. 
In  the  coarse  of  the  sammer  the 
Achilles  was  oomrnenoed,  and  three 
more  immense  iron  ships,  the  Agin- 
coart,  Minotanr,  and  Northumber- 
land, were  ordered  to  be  hailt,  to 
be  even  larjjer  than  the  "Warrior,  bat 
to  be  oompletoly  armoar-oased,  fore 
and  alY, 

Hitherto  the  "  iron  men "  had 
had  it  all  their  own  way.  Mr.  Scott 
Russell  and  other  great  aafhorities, 
had  dogmatically  asserted  that  iron- 
oased  ships  mast  be  bailt  of  iron, 
and  that  to  put  armonr-plates  upon 
a  wooden  ship  was  an  alwardity  too 
great  to  be  serioasly  contemplated ; 
Tet  oar  clever  and  scientific  neigh- 
boars  still  adhered  to  the  obnoxions 
principle,  and  the  success  of  the 
Gloire  at  sea  was  already  an  estab- 
lished fact.  And  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, as  long  as  we  confined  our- 
selves to  the  system  of  nnplated  bow 
and  stem,  the  necessity  of  water- 
tight compartments  made  it  re- 
quisite to  bnild  the  hull  of  iron. 
Bat  at  length  the  Admiralty  got  rid 
of  tbe  iron  incubus  with  a  vigorous 
effort,  and  courageonsly  resolved  to 
brave  public  opinion,   which  the 

iron  men  "  had  carried  completely 
along  with  them  bv  dint  of  tbe 
profound  veneration  in  which  their 
scientific  knowledge  was  held.  A 
number  of  wooden  ships  beinc  on 
the  stocks  in  the  different  dock- 
yards, in  various  stages  of  progress, 
according  to  the  state  of  forward- 
ness they  were  in  when  the  Admi- 
ralty awoke  to  the  reality  of  iron- 
clads, five  of  tbe  most  suitable 
two-deckers  were  selected  to  be 
converted  into  iron-cased  frigates 
upon  tbe  principle  of  La  Gloire; 
that  is  to  say,  the  upper  deck  was 
to  be  removed,  the  bow  and  stem 
slightiy  altered,  and  the  ship  anmmr- 
ca-sed  completely  fore  and  aft  The 
work  wns  commenced  in  the  sam- 
mer of  1861,  and  of  these  five  ships 
the  Royal  Oak  has  been  at  sea  with 
the  Channel  fieet  daring  the  whole 
of  this  sammer  and  autumn,  the 
Caledonia  and  Prince  Consort  are 


ready  for  Commission,  and  the 
Royal  Alfred  and  Ocean  have  been 
for  some  time  past  ready  for  launch- 
ing. 

The  Femarkable  soooess  whioh 
has  attended  the  Royal  Oak,  and 
has  shown  her  to  be,  on  the  whole, 
the  most  serviceable  iron-cased  ship 
we  have  yet  afloat,  has  fully  borne 
oat  the  wisdom  of  the  Frendi 
naval  authorities  in  tbe  oonstrao- 
tion  of  the  Gloire  and  her  sister 
ships,  and  must  have  been  some-  • 
what  mortifying  to  the  iron  men  " 
and  their  disciples.  Bat  the  suc- 
cess of  tbe  Royal  Oak  is  aooidentaJ, 
and  most  not  be  ascribed  to  the 
judgment  or  foresight  of  the  Admi- 
ralty ;  for  when  Lord  C.  Paget  de- 
tailed to  the  House  of  Commons 
the  steps  which  the  Board  had  re- 
solved to  take  to  supply  the  coun- 
try with  iron-cased  vessels,  he  dis- 
tinctly admitted  that  these  five 
ships  were  only  ordered  because  of 
the  short  time  it  would  take  to  com- 
plete them,  on  account  of  their  be- 
mg  already  in  frame ;  and  that 
though  he  hoped  they  would  tam 
out  respectable  vessels,  yet  that 
they  must  be  only  considered  as  a 
sort  of  makeshift 

We  come  now  to  a  totally  dif- 
ferent description  of  vessel  to  any 
that  had  been  hitherto  designed ; 
and  though  M.  Raymond  refoses  to 
allow  us  the  originality  of  the  screw 
propeller,  somewhat  oontemptnon»- 
ly  denies  the  merits  of  our  rifled 
ordnance,  and  gravely  declares  that 
since  1815  only  three  English  in- 
ventions have  come  into  general 
maritime  use — viz.,  Cunningham's 
plan  for  reefing  topsails,  Clifford's 
system  of  lowering  boats,  and  Moor- 
som's  percussion  shell,  even  gradg- 
ing  OS  this  last ;  yet  he  is  obliged  to 
allow  that  the  oapolaor  shield-ship 
of  Captain  Cowper  Coles,  RN.,  is  an 
invention  to  which  this  countiy  has 
an  undoubted  claim. 

Before  going  fbrther,  we  woald 
remark,  \dth  reference  to  M.  Ray- 
mond's statement  above  alladed  to, 
that  amongst  many  other  valuable 
nautical  inventions  which  the  me- 
chanical science  of  this  ooautry  has 
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prodiwed,  the  following,  wbicb  bap- 
pen  jnst  at  this  moment  to  come  to 
our  memory,  are  equally  important 
with  the  three  to  which  he  limits  us : 
—Snow  Harris's  lightning-conductors, 
Smith's  paddle-box  boats,  the  life- 
buoy, the  lever  target,  Porter's  an- 
chor, life-boats,  Rodger's  anchor,  fa- 
thering paddle-wheels';  and  many 
others  which  vnll  suggest  themselves 
to  any  seaman. 

In  touching  upon  the  profound  im- 
pression caused  In  England  by  the  ac- 
tion in  Hampton  Roads,  between  the 
Monitor  and  Merrimac,  M.  Raymond 
takes  oooasion  to  remark  upon  the 
insolent  and  foolish  braggadocios  of 
the  Northerners  in  America,  though 
perhaps  in  a  manner  not  over-com- 
plimentary to  ourselves : — 

**  England  was  muoh  impressed ;  and, 
the  advantage  havinpr  appeared  to  rest 
with  the  Monitor,  since  the  Merrimao 
had  retreated  from  the  field  of  battle, 
England  cried  out  for  Monitoi's  like- 
'  wise.  ^  On  their  part,  the  Americana, 
according  to  habit,  made  an  extraor- 
dinary Btir  about  this  action,  and  in 
the  intoxication  of  the  triumph  which 
he  considered  he  had  achievea,  Captain 
Ericson,  the  constructor  of  the  Monitor, 
hastened  to  publish  in  the  New  York 
journals,  one  after  another,  a  series  of 
letters  full  of  defiance  towards  Europe, 
and  which  were  not  taken  up  by  our 
neighbours  in  the  way  it  seems  to  us  that 
they  ought  to  have  been.  La  fibre  AngU- 
Urre,  proud  England,  appeared  to  hang 
down  her  head  as  if  stunned.  After 
having  quoted  a  passage  of  a  letter, 
where  M.  Ericson,  with  as  great  a  want 
of  good  taste  as  of  justice,  cried,  *  Only 
provide  me  with  the  necessary  resources, 
and  in  a  short  time  we  shall  be  able  to 
say  to  those  powers  who  seek  to  destroy 
republican  lioerty, "  Leave  the  Gulf  witn 
your  frail  vessels,  or  perish.'*  After 
having;  quoted  this  passage,  the  *  Times' 
adds,  m  the  most  modest  tone : — '  This 
phrase  is  in  allusion  to  the  allied  squa- 
drons who  are  eneaged  against  Mexico 
(it  was  then  March  1862),  and  it  is  no 
vain  gaMonad&*  If  by  gasconade  the 
English  newspaper  iwphed  something 
proceeding  from  the  foot  of  the  Pyre- 
Aeea,  it  was  quite  ritfht ;  but  if  it  meant 
that  exaggeration  of  language  which 
is  said  to  be  peculiar  to  the  people 


of  the  South,  then  it  teema  to  us  that 
the  time  has  oome  to  take  as  types  of 
this  defect  some  other  people  than  our 
brave  and  lively  eountrymen  beyond  the 
Loire ;  since  lor  some  time  past  thsre 
have  come  to  ua  from  the  shores  of  the 
Hudson  and  Wabash  many  more  enor- 
mities of  this  kind  than  ever  came  from 
the  banks  of  the  Garonne.** 

M.  Raymond  thus  protests  against 
the  Americans  claiming  the  Monitor 
as  an  invention  Of  theirs : — 

**  In  the  first  place,  the  Monitor,  about 
which  BO  much  fuss  has  been  made^  ii 
not  an  American  invention :  the  merit 
of  the  idea  which  prompted  its  eonstnre- 
tion  belongs,  in  all  justice,  to  an  officer 
of  the  English  navy.  Captain  Oowper 
Coles,  who  had  already  proposed  it  to 
the  Admiralty  in  1855,  at  the  time  wheo 
our  floating  batteries  were  preparing  to 
go  to  sea.  Moreover,  the  proposition  bad 
not  remained  seoret,  for  it  had  been  Mt 
fiorth  at  length  in  a  pamphlet  which  Cap- 
tain Coles  published  when  he  saw  thst 
the  Admiralty  were  straining  their  viti 
to  prolong  all  means  of  discussion  and 
negotiation  without  practical  result* 

When  at  len^,  in  the  sprioff  of 
1862,  the  Admiralty  made  up  their 
miods  to  give  Captain  Coles^s  plans 
a  trial,  they  resolved  to  constroot 
one  new  vessel  npon  his  principle, 
and  to  convert  one  of  the  now  use- 
less line-of-battle  ships  into  a  shield- 
ship,  upon  a  plan  somewhat  similar 
to  that  already  detailed  in  these 
colanms.'*'  Accordingly,  the  Prince 
Albert  was  contracted  for,  to  be  built 
of  iron,  of  2500  tons,  500  hor^ 
power,  to  be  aruiuor-plated  throogh- 
OQt,  and  to  carry  five  ^qrmoas 
gnns  in  four  cupolas,  or'  shields, 
as  they  must  now  be  called,  ^nce 
the  original  cupola  design  has  been 
modified  to  that  of  a  cylindrical 
form.  The  Royal  Sovereign  tbree- 
decker,  of  4000  tons  and  800  hone- 
power,  was  selected  for  conversion ; 
and  fn  March  this  splendid  ship^ 
which  was  only  lauDchod  aboat 
four  years  previously,  and  had  never 
been  at  sea,  was  towed  down  Ports- 
moQth  harbour  to  the  dockyard, 
where  she  was  cut  down  to  her 
lower  deck,  and  placed  in  dock  for 
further  alteration.   She  is  now  ooui- 


♦  See  *  Iron-dad  Ships  of  War,'  Part  IL,  'Blackwood's  Magaaine,'  Dee.  ISMl 
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plelely  cased  fbre  and  alt  with  5i 
inoh  platee  to  about  8  f^t  below 
the  water-line,  will  earry  five  800- 
ponnder  f^nns  in  four  shields,  and 
when  ready  for  sea  will  draw  abont 
28  feet  of  water,  or  4  feet  less  than 
she  would  have  done  as  a  three- 
decker,  and  is  expected  to  realise  a 
speed  of  12  knots. 

We  mnst  notice  here  a  onrioos 
mistake  which  M.  liayniond  has 
fallen  into,  considering  how  well- 
informed  he  otherwise  is  as  to  onr 
ships.    He  says — 

"The  English  Admiralty,  conetrained 
by  the  stir  of  opinion,  has  conaentod  to 
the  sacrifice  of  two  fine  three-deckers,  to 
eonvert  iheir  upper  works  in  the  same 
manner  as  those  of  the  Monitor.  One, 
the  Royal  Sovereign  (poor  Colling  wood  I) 
has  been  handed  over  to  Captain  Coles; 
the  other,  the  Prince  Albert,  is  being 
modified  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Reed, 
formerly  a  iiavul  architect  at  Portsmouth, 
who  id  not  only  making  of  the  Prince 
Albert  a  ship  with  a  central  battery  re- 
duced in  length,  but  further  aspires  to 
make  her  a  steam  ram.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  the  works  of  tlioee  two  8hii)8 
are  being  carried  out  with  a  dilatorinefts 
which  shows  the  little  confidence  the 
A<lmiralt.y  }>lace  in  their  merit,  although 
they  Iiave,  in  addition,  sacrificed  two 
other  of  their  vessels  to  Mr.  Reed,  the 
Ent«*rprise,  of  IfiO  horse-iwwer,  and  the 
Favourite,  of  400  horse-power,  now 
called  the  Research." 

It  is  natnral  that,  as  the  French 
did  not  design,  and  are  not  carry- 
ing out,  the  capola  system,  M. 
Raymond  should  ^peak  'slightingly 
of  it;  but  the  above  extract  con- 
taint*  a  strange  series  of  blunders. 
We  have  mentioned  that  the  Prince 
Albert  is  an  entirely  new  ship,  be- 
ing built  of  iron  on  Captain  ColesV 
plans;  but  Mr.  Reed  ha^s  had  no 
three-decker  given  him  to  alter,  and 
tlie  Research  is  a  totally  ditlbrent 
▼ensel  from  the  Favourite;  while, 
so  far  from  showing  a  want  of  con- 
fidence in  Mr.  Reed's  principle  of 
oon»tnictif)n,  the  Admiralty,  in  spite 
of  the  House  of  Commons  and  in 


defiance  of  pM\e  opinion.  Iw^e 
raise<l  him,  an  anisied  shlp-onilder, 
to  be  the  chief  CoDStraotor  of  th^ 
Navy,  placing  him  over  the  heads 
of  such  eminent  men  as  Lang, 
Abethell,  Peake,  and  others  1 

We  come  now  to  ^Ir.  Rt»ed'8  ves- 
sels, which  certainly  ap|)eur  to  be 
very  highly  approved  of  by  the 
Admiralty,  jndging  from  the  num- 
ber ordered  upon  his  plans,  and  the 
haste  exhibited  in  gutting  them 
ready;  although  not  one  of  tliofa 
has  yet  been  tried,  and  their  qnali- 
ties  as  fighting  sliips  are  serionaly 
qnestioned  by  naval  men  when  com- 
pared with  vessehi  upon  the  cupola 
system.  Mr.  Reed  is  no  doubt  a 
clever  theorist  and  an  able  writer: 
but  his  exjK'rience  as  a  pmctical 
shipbuikler  is  of  the  most  limited 
amount;  and  onl^  the  most  com- 
plete and  unquestionable  superiority 
of  his  vessels  will  justify  the  Ad- 
miralty in  having  placed  him  in  a 
position  of  saeh  grave  imiK)rtance. 

The  vessehj  building  on  Mr. 
Reed's  plajjf-  are,  the  Zealous,  oj 
8700  tons  aMd  800  horse-power,  to 
carry  20  guns;  the  Favourite,  of 
2200  tons  and  400  horse-power,  to 
carry  8  guns ;  the  Research,  of  1260 
tons  and  200  horse- power,  of  4  gtiiw; 
and  the  Enterprise,  of  990  tons  and 
IGO  liorse-power,  also  of  4  guns. 
These  ves-'els  are  all  of  wood;  the 
Zealous  was  in  frame  as  a  two- 
decker,  and  is  being  altered  to  the 
new  system;  the  Favourite  and 
Enterprise,  laid  down  as  a  21 -gun 
corvette  and  11-gun  sloop  respec- 
tively, are  likewise  being  converted ; 
and  the  Research  is  building  en- 
tirely from  Mr.  ReefVs  designs.* 
The  principle  upou  which  Qieae 
shii>s  are  being  constructed  is  that 
of  a  corvette  or  frigate,  acconling 
to  size,  with  the  midship  part  of 
what  would  be  the  gun-deck  cased 
round  entirely  with  annour-plating, 
and  thus  forming  a  sort  of  n  ctangn- 
lar  battery.  The  sides  of  this  com- 
partment, which  form  klso  the  sides 
of  the  vessel,  are  pierced  for  |>ort9, 


*  Beiides  these  four  actually  in  progress  and  in  a  forward  state,  several  more 
vessels  of  various  sizes  have  iK*en  oracre<i  on  Mr.  Rood's  plan?,  of  which  three 
are  to  be  named  the  Bellerophon,  the  Lord  Warden,  and  the  Pallas. 
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ftpm  two  of  a  side  in  the  Enterprise  with  which  they  permitted  Oaptain 
to  ten  in  the  2^ou8 ;  and  the  fore  OoWs  very  ingenioua  plans  to  be 
and  after  ends  of  it,  formed  by  thwart-  even  partially  carried  out  And 
ship  armour-plated  bulkheads,  are  by  appointing  Mr.  Reed  Chief  Con- 
likewise  pierced  for  ports  for  bow  stmctor  of  the  Navy,  the  Admi- 
aod  stem  fire,  to  which  ports  the  ralty  have  thos  fully  comraittod 
broadside  guns  are  to  be  transport-  tlieraselvea  to  his  syst^  and  have 
ed  when  required.  This  gun  bat-  eonally  declared  themselves  oppos- 
tery  may  therefore  be  looked  upon  ed  to  that  of  Captain  Cole*  before 
as  a  square  or  oblong  iron-plated  a  single  vessel  waa  even  launched  by 
castle  in  the  middle  of  tiie  vessel,  either! 

which  is  ^rther  protected  by  a  belt  Let  ua  now  oonedder  the  footios 

of  armour  fore  and  aft  at  the  water-  upon  which  the  two  oonnUies  stand 

line,  extending  more  or  less  upwards  to  each  other  at  present  with  regard 

according  to  the  size  of  the  ship,  to  iron-cased  vessels.    Of  floating 

and  tapering  in  thickness  at  the  ex-  batteries,  which  may  be  oonsidered  ^ 

tremities.  now  as  usefal  only  for  defeasi?e 

Whatever  may  be  the  success  of  purposes,  the  French   have  aflost 

these  vessels  hereafter,  it  is  very  and  building  6  of  18  guns  and  225 

clear  that  as  to  any  originality  of  horse-power  each,  and  11  of  14  gnos 

idea  in  Mr.  Reed's  plan  there  is  none  and   160  horse-power ;    total,  It 

whatever.   The  same  principle  ob-  Gars  number  but  7  in  all^  as  we 

tains  in  the  Warrior  and  Defence  have  not  built  anv  more  since  the 

classes,  aa  to  the  fighting  battery  Russian  war ;  we  have  4  of  16  ffons 


protected  by  annour-plating ;  and  guns  and  150  norse- power—one  of 
88  to  the  belt  round  the  water-line,  this  latter  class,  the  Meteor,  hsfing 
it  has  been  suggest«|d  at  various  been  recently  broken  up. 
^  times  by  different  iiSlividuals,  and  Of  iron-c&sed  ships  the  Frendi 
especially  by  Captain  Coles  him-  have,  as  we  have  seen,  16  afloat  and 
§e\t  One  thing  is  certain,  either  building,  about  half  only  being  as 
the  shield  system  is  the  right  one,  yet  launched.  Of  these,  14  are  of 
and  Mr.  Reed's  plan  wrong,  or  ties  900  horse-power,  armour-plated  en- 
versd  ;  or  it  may  be  that  some  other  tirely,  and  carry  84  guns  protected, 
scheme  may  yet  be  devised  superior  They  draw  25^  feet  of  water,  and, 
to  either.  Therefore  the  course  according  to  M  Raymond,  steam  IS 
which  the  Admiralty  obviously  had  knots  at  full  power ;  but  the  height 
to  pursoe.  was  to  give  both  systems  of  their  midship  ports  at  losd 
a  fair  and  careful  trial,  and  not  to  draught  is  only  6  feet  3  incheB, 
commit  themselves  to  either  until  The  other  two  ships,  the  Mageota 
the  relative  merits  of  each  had  been  and  the  Solferino,  are  of  1000  horse- 
thoroughly  established;  and  they  power  and  carry  50  guns  on  two 
were  the  more  bound  to  follow  this  decks ;  they  are  plated  fore  and  aft 
oourse,  since  we  had,  by  the  liber-  at  the  water-line^  but  the  bow  and 
ality  of  Parliament,  recovered  our  stem  are  otherwise  undefended,  like 
lost  ground,  and  were  rapidly  re-  our  Achilles.  They  are  fitted  with 
gaining  our  naval  superiority,  so  a  sharp  projecting  beak  to  act  as 
Uiat  there  was  no  absolute  necessity  steam  rams;  and  though  thdr  lower- 
to  adopt  prematurely  any  untried  deck  parts  are  so  low  in  the  water 
plans.  Bat  for  some  inscrutable  as  to  render  their  lower  battery 
reason  or  other  Mr.  Reed's  ^)ropoBal9  useless  except  in  the  calmest  wea- 
received  the  special  sanction  and  ther,  yet  these  vessels  are  reported 
patronage  of  the  Admiralty,  and  to  have  made  better  weather  of  it  in 
ship  after  s^p  was  ordered  upon  the  receot  experimental  cruise  than 
his  desif^ns;  whilst  the  dilatoriness  any  of  the  other  French  iron-clads. 
which  M.  Raymond  above  alludes  On  our  side  we  have  the  Agin- 
to,  clearly  exhibits  the  reluctance  court,  Minotaur,  and  Northomber- 


being  enclosed  in  a  central 
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land,  gigantio  ships  of  400  feet  in 
length,  6600  tons  and  1850  horse- 
power,  to  oarry  88  gun^,  protected 
hy  5i-inch  armour,  which  in  these 
vessels  extends  completely  fore  and 
aft  They  will  have  a  epeed  of  np- 
w{u-ds  of  14  knots,  their  draught 
of  water  will  he  26  feet,  and  the 
height  of  their  ports  about  9  feet; 
and  when  finished,  which  will  be 
within  a  veiy  few  months,  they  will 
be  the  largest  vessels  afloat  next  to 
the  Great  Eastern.  Then  we  have 
the  Achilles,  also  nearly  ready,  of 
6100  tons  and  1250  horse-power,  of 
a  similar  speed,  draught  of  water, 
and  height  of  ports  to  the  three 
above  mentioned,  plated  like  the 
"Warrior,  but  fhrther  protected  by  a 
belt  of  armour  round  the  water-line 
at  the  bow  and  stem.  Her  arma^ 
ment  inside  the  armour-plating  will 
be  26  guns.  The  Warrior  and  Black 
Prince  have  the  same  dimensions 
and  armament  as  the  Achilles,  but 
their  bow  and  stern  are  entirely  un- 
protected, the  gun  battery  being  de- 
fended from  raking  fire  by  armour- 
plated  bulkheads.  The  Defence 
and  Resistance  are  precisely  similar 
in  principle  of  construction  to  the 
Warrior  and  Black  Prince,  but  of 
much  smaller  dimensions,  being  280 
feet  long,  3700  tons  and  600  horse- 
power, carrying  14  guns  behind 
their  armour,  and  with  a  speed  of 
Hi  knot*.  The  Hector  and  Va- 
liant are  most  anomalous  construc- 
tions, and  the  genius  that  specially 
presided  over  their  creation  must 
be  of  a  somewhat  perverse  nature. 
They  are  of  4000  tons,  800  horse- 
power, 26  feet  draught  of  water,  7 1-2 
feet  height  of  ports,  and  steam 
about  12  knots.  They  will  carry 
80  guns  within  the  armour-casing; 
but  they  have  this  remarkable  pecu- 
liarity, that,  plated  fore  and  aft  on 
the  gun-deck,  their  bow  and  stern 
are  unprotected  at  the  water-line,  ex- 
posing, therefore,  like  the  Warrior 
and  Defence  dosses,  the  most  vital 
part  of  tie  ship.    Why  the  water-line 


should  be  left  exposed,  and  the  ar- 
mour-plating earned  round  tiie  ez- 
tremitieB  above,  when  a  thwart-ship 
bulkhead  would  have  been  equally 
serviceable,  since  the  fineness  of  the 
lines  makes  bow-guns  bnpossihla,  is 
a  mystery  which  we  cannot  fathom, 
though  it  is  possible  the  designen 
may  have  had  some  occult  aim  in 
view.  The  five  raz^d  line-of- battle 
shiosw  the  Prince  Consort,  Ocean. 
Caieuonia,  Boyal  Alfred,  and  Boyal 
Oak,  are  275  feet  k>ng,  4000  tons, 
26  1-2  feet  draught  of  water,  carry 
their  ports  about  7  1-2  feet  high,  have 
a  speed  of  about  12  knots,  and  carry 
82  guns  behind  armour.  They  ara. 
as  we  have  before  mentioned,  plated 
entirely  fore  and  aft ;  the  three  for- 
mer have  engines  of  1000  horse- 
power, the  two  latter  of  800.  The 
Royal  Sovereign  and  Prince  Albert 
have  already  been  described,  and 
the  Zealous  of  Mr.  Reed  completee 
our  list  of  iron-cased  veasela  of  the 
largest  class  now  actually  bnildliur 
— ^18  in  all  To  this  must  be  addea 
the  three  corvettes  building  on  Mr. 
Reed's  plans,  giving  a  grand  total 
of  21  shipi  afloat,  or  in  a  forward 
state  of  coDstrnction,  from  6600  to 
1000  tons,  oarrving  486  guns  be- 
hind armour  plating;  the  grand 
total  on  the  French  side  being  16 
ships,  carrying  576  guns.'*' 

When,  however,  we  come  to  con- 
sider the  qualities  of  the  shipa,  it  is 
difiScuIt  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  question  as  to  which 
country  has  at  the  present  time  the 
superiority,  supposing  all  the  veaseb 
enumerated  above  to  be  ready  for 
sea.  In  the  Aginoourt  and  Warrior 
classes  we  possess  undoubtedly  the 
six  fastest  and  most  powerful  iron- 
cased  ships  afloat;  but  of  these  the 
Warrior  and  Black  Prince  would 
very  probably  be  disabled  shortly 
after  going  into  action,  owing  to 
their  undefended  bow  and  stem, 
while  the  whole  six,  from  their  ex- 
treme length,  are  very  difficult  ves- 
sels to    manoeuvre.    The  Defence 


*  lu  addition  to  this,  as  we  have  before  mentioned,  several  more  vessels  have 
been  recently  ordered  by  the  Admiralty,  and  we .  believe  orders  have  liktwise 
been  given  for  the  construction  of  armour-plated  gunboats. 
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in(l  BeeiBtanceu  with  a  speed  leas 
than  the  Frenoo  ships,  have  even  a 
greater  chance  of  being  disabled; 
and  the  Hector  and  Valiant,  tbongh 
not  quite  so  vnlnerable  as  the  other 
four,  have  still  their  extremities  ex- 
posed. On  the  other  hand^  these 
ten  ships  carry  their  gnns  high  ont 
of  the  water,  and  would  be  able  to 
fight  them  in  weather  when  the 
French  ships  could  not  open  a  port. 

The  two  shield  ships  may  not  be 
quite  so  fast  as  the  French  vessels,  jet 
■^nce  we  must  do  onr  gallant  neigh- 
bours the  Justice  to  suppose  that  they 
would  not  decline  an  action,  we  may 
speculate  upon  the  effect  that  would 
be  produced  by  their  five  800-pound> 
•rs  upon  the  large  flat  expanse  of 
4  1-2  inch  armour  which  the  side  of 
the  Gloire  would  expose  to  them, 
compared  with  the  low  hull  and  cat- 
oular  shield  all  cased  in  6  1-2 -inch 
plates,  which  would  be  presented  to 
the  French  gunners  for  their  target. 
Kr.  Reed's  ^ips  will  probably  be 
IbuRd  to  be  handy,  but  of  no  very 
great  speed;  well  defended,  but  of 
very  limited  offensive  power. 

But  it  is  the  Royal  Oak  class  which 
^ould  be  more  particularly  compared 
with  La  Gloire  and  her  sister  vessels, 
since  these  are  the  only  ships  con- 
structed upon  the  same  principles  and 
of  nearly  similar  dimensions  in  the 
two  navies.  We  find  then,  aooording 
to  M.  Raymond,  that  though  the 
•Gloire  attains  a  rather  higher  speed 
tlian  the  Royal  Oak,  the  height  of  her 
midship  port  is  only  about  6  feet, 
while  that  of  the  English  vessel  is  7 
ft.  8  in.  We  have  here  an  element  of 
superiority  far  exceeding  that  which 
the  slight  additional  speed  can  give; 
and  if  we  wish  to  see  this  exempli- 
fied in  actual  trial  at  sea,  let  us  liear 
what  M.  Raymond  tells  us  of  the  voy- 
age of  La  Nonnandie  to  Mexico, 
which,  by  the  way,  he  lays  daim  to 
for  his  country  as  the  first  vovage  of 
an  iron-cased  vessel  across  the  At- 
lantic; but  we  fear  we  must  again 
decline  allowing  him  this  satisfaction, 
since  one  of  onr  floating  batteries,  the 
•Terror,  went  to  Bermuda  from  Eng- 
land some  four  or  five  years  betbre, 
and  is  out  there  now. 


fUmd  and  JVwim.  [Dbc 

Leavinj^  Oherboorg  on  the  Slat  hHj 
1862,  the  ^ormandie  anohored  atfiaen- 
ficios  (Vera  Cruz)  on  SepL  4  that  3  r JC^ 
after  a  paaaage  of  44  daya^  of  whieh  34 
were  at  sea  and  10  in  harbour.  Oat  of 
the  84  days  at  aea  the  frigate  was  SO 
under  steam  and  4  under  aau  only.  J>m- 
ing  this  time  she  traversed  a  distanee  of 
2030  nautical  leagues  by  the  chart,  of 
which  110  were  under  sail  and  1920 
nnder  steam ;  but  it  must  be  obeerved 
that  she  did  not  use  full  power  for  a 
single  day ;  that  for  the  first  paii  of  ths 
voyage,  from  Cherbourg  to  Madeira,  tbt 
had  only  four  boilers  lighted  out  of  eighty 
and  that  for  the  remainder  of  the  voya« 
ahe  never  used  more  than  two^  or  01J7 
a  quarter  of  her  power.  ...  On 
leaving  Cherbourg  her  mean  draught  of 
water  was  8.05  m.  (26  ft  5  Ib.^  ths 
height  of  her  midshi]^  port  was  1.7S  m. 
(5  ti.  8  in.)  The  origmal  plan  provided 
an  immersion  of  9  centimetres  less  (S} 
inches),  corresponding  to  an  extra  wdslit 
of  about  100  tons.  With  four  btnkn 
lighted  as  £ar  as  Madeira,  the  average 
^ed  was  9^  knots,  at  a  oonsnmptioaof 
2316  kilogrammes  (6109  lb.)  of  ooal  per 
hour,  or  248  kilogrammee  (586  lb.)  Dtr 
mile  run.  She  thua  arrived  at  FuiMd^ 
(Madeira)  at  8  A.M.,  July  27th.  Stoit* 
lu^  from  Madeira  on  the  80th  with  • 
height  of  {>ort  of  1.77  m.  (5  ft  10  io.) 
and  two  boilers  only  Ughted,  the  frigate 
anchored  in  the  harbour  of  Fort  Royil 
(Martinique)  at  2  p.m.,  Aug.  16th.  Ttom 
the  4th  to  the  7th  the  nrea  were  out,  and 
the  Nonnandie  kept  under  sail  only  da^ 
ing  this  time ;  with  a  smooth  sea  and  • 
good  breeze  she  obtained  a  maximum 
speed  of  7  knots,  and  a  minimum  of  4. 
.  .  .  With  two  boilera,  and  a  eoa* 
Bumption  of  eoal  of  26  tons  in  the  24 
hours,  the  mean  speed  from  Madeira  to 
Martinique  waa  7  knots,  or  155  kilo- 
grammes (342  lb.)  per  mile  run." 
So  much  for  her  performanoes.  Nov 
let  us  hear  the  defeots : — 

During  this  part  of  the  voyage 
there  were  several  complaints  on  fcioard 
on  aocount  of  the  heat  which  was  sof* 
fered,  the  frigate  having  entered  the 
torrid  sone^  and  not  being  provided 
with  the  ventilating  apparatus  which 
has  been  applied  in  the  Invincible  and 
the  Couronue,  and  experienciqg  a  roll- 
ing motion  which  caused  a  certain  num- 
ber of  the  main  deck  ports  to  be  kept 
generally  shut  There  were  only  three 
days  when  they  could  all  be  k^  open 
fore  and  aft  at  the  same  time^" 
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Now,  making  every  allowanoe  fbr 
the  extra  weight  which  the  Norman- 
die  had  on  board,  here  is  a  frigate  of 
4000  tons  which,  daring  a  sommer 
voyage  from  Madeira  to  the  West  In- 
dies, can  only  keep  all  her  main- deck 
ports  open  three  days  ont  of  eighteen  I 
And  this  is  a  specimen  of  the  mnch- 
yannted  iron-cased  ships  of  France. 

In  detailing  the  trial  trips  of  La 
Gloire  off  Toulon,  M.  Raymond  ex- 
patiates upon  the  admirable  qualities 
she  exhibited  in  rough  weather; 
an  easiness  of  motion,  absence  of 
rolling,  and  general  sea-worthiness 
which  would  almost  make  the  most 
sea-sick  landsman  long  for  a  omise 
!n  her.  But  wo  have  lately  read  a 
very  different  aooount  of  the  per- 
formances of  the  squadron  of  iron- 
olads,  which  put  to  sea  for  a  cruise 
with  a  special  commission  on  board  to 
report  npon  tliem.  In  a  letter  from 
itB  Paris  oorrespondent,  thtf  ^  Times* 
of  Oot  12  says: — 

"  Accounts  from  Brest  state  that  the 
■qnadron  of  ironsides  which  sailed  from 
Cherbounr  on  the  27th  Sept.,  arrived  at 
Brest  on  Thursday  last,  after  a  cruise  in 
the  Atlantic,  during  which  the  ships  ez- 
perienced  very  rough  weather.  The 
two  ships  of  the  line  (Magenta  and  Sol- 
ferino)  and  the  three  frigfltes  rolled 
fearfully,  but  particularly  the  Norman- 
die  (sister  y^el  to  La  Gloire),  and  the 
sea  washed  the  decks  in  continuous 
streams.  It  was  impossible  to  keep  the 
port-holes  open,  and  consequently  no 
trial  oould  be  made  of  the  guns.  .  . 
The  Naval  Commissioners,  who  suffered 
muoh  from  the  rolling  of  the  ships, 
have  determined  to  remain  ten  days 
at  Brest" 

It  would  thus  appear  that  the  Bav 
of  Biscay  docs  not  agree  quite  mo  well 
with  the  French  ships  as  the  Gulf  of 


Considerable  uneasiness  has  beoo 
experienced  with  respect  to  the  state 
of  the  lower  tier  of  armonr  plates 
of  tbo  Royal  Oak  after  her  cruise  with 
the  Channel  fleet  The  close  proximity 
of  the  metal  sheathiog  of  her  bottom 
^  sot  up  galvanic  action  to  a  grave 
nrtent ;  and  the  same  oomplaint  is 
made  by  the  French  in  regard  to 
their  wooden  ships.  But  several 
schemes  have  been  suggested  for 
overcoming  this  serious  defect,  and 
we  have  no  doubt  some  efifeetlTe 
remedy  will  ere  long  be  disoovored, 
if  indeed  one  has  not  already  been 
found. 

In  describing  the  performanois 
of  the  Warrior,  M.  Raymond,  being 
apparently  unable  to  obtain  satis- 
factory records^  exemplifies  one  or 
two  short  tripe  made  between  Spit- 
head,  Portland,  and  Plymouth,  when 
the  vessel  was  most  probably  only 
proceeding  from  one  port  to  another 
in  the  leisurely  manner  which  the 
stringent  orders  of  the  Admiraltj, 
on  the  subject  of  the  economy  of 
friel,  oblige  our  officers  to  adopt; 
and  when,  very  probably,  a  desire  to 
wait  for  daylight,  the  purposes  of 
evolutionary  experiments,  or  other 
reasons,  may  have  caused  her  captain 
to  slacken  speed,  or  stop  altogether 
for  a  certdn  time ;  and  when,  at  all 
events,  she  could  have  been  using 
nothing  like  full  power,  as  is  evi- 
dent when  one  instance  he  brings 
forward  describes  her  as  taking  19 
hours  to  go  from  Plypiouth  to  Ports- 
mouth, and  another  a^  being  7  hours 
from  Spithead  to  Portland.  The  fact  is, 
our  system  of  trying  the  speed  of  ships 
is  different  from  that  of  the  French. 
Our  vessels  are  always  tried  in  har- 
bour along  a  measured  mile  in  fine 
weather,  with  picked  stokers  and 
engineers,  and  with  the  beet  coal,  the 


*  The  recent  misfortunes  of  the  Prince  Consort  on  her  passage  from  Plymouth 
to  Liverpool,  will  be  suggested  to  many  on  reading  this  pa&sage ;  but  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  this  ship  was  sent  to  sea  for  the  first  time  at  twenty-four  hours' 
notice,  with  captain,  otlicers,  and  crew  collected  from  different  vessels,  strangers 
to  each  other  and  to  the  ship  they  were  so  unexpectedly  sent  on  board  of ;  and 
that,  twelve  hours  aAer  putting  to  sea,  they  encountered  the  heaviest  gale  that 
has  been  ex])erienced  on  these  coasts  since  the  memorable  Royal  Charter  storm. 
Considering  all  these  circumstances,  and  that  the  Prince  Consort  is  a  ship  of  a  yet 
entirely  novel  construction,  no  sailor  would  l^ve  been  surprised  if  she  had  made 
even  worse  weather  of  it  than  she  did. 
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amoant  of  which  oontDmed  is  not 
measured,  and  the  small  coal  is  thrown 
aside.  The  speed  thus  attained  nnder 
every  circamstance  moat  favoarable  is 
recorded  as  the  speed  of  the  ship  ; 
and  though  it  affords  a  yery  fair 
relative  comparison  between  differ- 
ent vessels,  it  is  no  criterion  who- 
ever of  the  speed  of  the  ship  at  sea, 
aoch  as  would  be  given  by  a  run  at 
fnll  power  between  Portsmoath  and 
FlymoaUi,  and  which  is  the  method 
adopted  by  the  French  in  their  offi- 
did  trials.  We  can,  however,  give 
two  instances  of  the  Warrior's  per- 
formances  very  difiierent  from  those 
sheeted  by  ML  Raymond.  On  the 
occasion  of  the  Channel  squadron 
escorting  the  Princess  Alexandra  of 
Denmark  to  England  fer  her  mar- 
riage, the  Warrior,  steaming  for  a 
portion  of  the  time  in  company  with 
the  Royal  Tacht,  very  nearly  kept 
np  with  that  swift  vessel,  attaining 
a  speed  of  14  knots.  On  another 
occasion,  in  a  run  of  9i  hours  the 
average  speed  was  15.8  knots,  2} 
hours  of  which  she  was  under  steam 
only,  the  remainder  nnder  steam 
and  sail.  The  Warrior  is  veiy  stifl^ 
rolls  easily,  carries  her  midship  port 
9  feet  out  of  water  at  load-draught, 
and  can  keep  all  her  ports  open  in  a 
double-reefed  topsail  breeze. 

On  the  whole,  then,  we  may  fairly 
consider  that  we  have  quite  re- 
covered our  lost  ground,  and,  as 
regards  iron -dads,  stana  at  this 
moment  on  at  least  equal  terms  with 
our  neighbours;  and,  further,  that 
if  the  activity  and  energy  displayed 
during  the  last  few  years  in  the  con- 
struction of  these  vessels  be  continued, 
we  shall  very  shortly  have  regained 
that  maritime  ascendancy  which  we 
consider  our  national  prerogative, 
and  which  M.  Raymond  assures  us  his 
countrymen  do  not  grudge  us,  if  only 
we  maintoio  it  in  a  quiet  and  unde- 
monstrative manner. 

The  limits  of  this  article  do  not 
permit  us  to  follow  M.  Raymond  in 
nis  discussion  of  the  question  of 
rifled  ordnance;  we  can  merely 
observe  that,  in  accordance  with 
the  general  opinion  entertained  in 
France,  he  considers    their  canon 


rayi  vastly  superior  to  onr  Arm- 
strong gun,  and  a  perfect  descriptitB 
of  wei^n.  That  the  French  gus 
are  very  effident  we  do  not  doubt; 
but  a  large  allowance  moat  be  made 
for  natiG«al  prdndice  in  their  esti- 
mation of  onr  rifled  artillery. 

We  have  only  now  space  left  for  a 
glance  at  three  other  points  opoa 
which  M.  Raymond  barges;  tbeee 
are,  the  defects  of  oar  naval  adnda- 
istration,  resulting  ^m  the  imper- 
fect constitotion  of  onr  Adooiralty  sp- 
tem,  the  commerciid  reeooroes  of  tbii 
counuy,  and  the  banefnl  effects  of  the 
Inscription  Maritime  upon  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  naval  powerof  Franca 

On  the  first  of  these  qnestiooi^ 
after  discussing  the  origin,  constito- 
tion, and  working  oftheBcNU^  of  Ad- 
miralty, M.  Raymond  proceeds:— 

"  We  have  donbUess  and  eDough  t» 
show  how  the  Admiralty,  in  tpiteof  Um 
merits  of  the  men  composing  tne  Bond, 
is  a  body  indolent,  inert,  gifted  witk  m 
inordiiiAte'oapacity  for  consnmpdon,  and 
with  a  power  of  production  relatirelj 
small,  condemned  by  its  very  ooostitii- 
tion  to  improvidence  and  surprises;  n 
short,  very  littie  capable  of  maintsininf 
order  in  ito  aifairs.  .  .  .  We  find  its 
foresight  withoat  ceasing  in  de&alt; 
it  does  not  even  keep  au  eourwU  of 
what  is  going  on  around.  It  wassevea 
years  after  we  had  abandoned  the  eos- 
atruotion  of  aailing  ahipa,  that  in  1851 
the  House  of  Commona  foreed  it  in  ton 
to  give  up  doing  ao.  It  was  four  yean 
after  the  decision  had  been  oome  to  vitk 
us  not  to  lay  down  an  v  more  ateam  liaa- 
of-battle  ships,  that  all  at  once,  tboogh 
rather  late,  the  Admiralty,  perceiTing 
that  we  possessed  almost  as  many  as 
themselves,  decided  in  1869  upon  what 
the  Qaeen'a  apeech  at  the  opening  of 
Parliament  atyled  the  reconstruction  of 
the  fleet  The  time  wns  certainly  wdl 
chosen,  when  it  was  patent  that  aiooi 
1855  we  had  not  been  building  any  mart 
ateam  ships,  and  thai  for  a  year  past 
La  Gloire  mieht  have  been  aeen  under 
the  building  shed  at  Toulon  I  It  required 
yet  another  period  of  seven  yeara^  until 
1862,  for  the  Admiralty,  conquered  thii 
time  as  always  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, to  renounce  in  their  turn  the  con- 
atruetion  of  ateam-shipa  of  the  line! 
If  this  is  not  negligence  and  earel«r 
neas,  there  ia  none  on  earth.* 
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Now  it  will  be  seen  from  what 
has  previoiisly  been  said  that  there 
is  grofls  exaggeration  in  the  above 
remarks ;  vet  there  is  no  denying 
that  there 'are  strong  grounds  for 
his  censure  of  the  naval  adminis- 
tration of  this  country.  It  is  no 
jiart  of  the  object  of  this  paper  to 
discQss  this  vexed  question  ;  but  in 
Justice  to  the  various  Boards  of 
Admiralty  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that,  from  the  very  nature  of  our 
constitutional  government,  the  ne- 
cessity of  reducing  the  expenditure 
from  time  to  time  to  meet  the  en- 
genciea  of  the  popular  will  express- 
ed by  the  House  of  Oommons,  and 
the  consequent  uncertainty  as  to 
whether  the  money  required  to 
carry  out  certain  projects  may  be 
voted  or  withheld,  render  it  impos- 
sible for  our  naval  rulers,  be  they 
constituted  how  they  may.  to  carry 
OQt  a  regularly-defined  ana  compre- 
hensive scheme  with  the  same  unde- 
viating  regularity  as  the  Minister  of 
Marine  in  France  is  enabled  to  do 
under  the  almost  despotic  will  of  the 
Emperor. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  in  our 
remarks  upon  the  proceedings  of 
the  Admiralty,  we  have  spoken  of  it 
as  a  body  in  general  terms,  without 
regard  either  to  particular  Hoards  or 
to  the  state  of  poUtical  parties  at  the 
time.  The  faults  rest  with  the  sys- 
tem, not  with  the  individuals.  In  Sir 
James  Graham  and  Sir  John  Pak- 
ington  the  navy  has  had  as  cliiefs 
•  sutesmen  with  talents  of  the  highest 
order,  and  who  have  each  desired 
to  carry  out  whatever  plans  they 
considered  best  calculated  for  the 
benefit  of  the  noble  service  over 
which  they  presided.  And  the 
Duke  of  Somerset  has  gained  the 
respect  even  of  those  opposed  to 
him  in  politics,  by  the  great  ability 


with  which  he  administers  the  navy, 
and  by  the  impartiality  with  which, 
on  the  whole,  he  has  distributed  his 
enormous  patronage.  Sir  Baldwin 
Walker's  &me  as  Oontroller  of  the 
Navy  will  ever  be  associated  with 
the  magnificent  specimens  of  naval 
dl^hitecture,  which  his  department 
produced,  such  as  the  Marloorough, 
Conqueror,  Benown,  Ariadne,  and 
others,  whose  well-known  names  are 
familiar  to  all;  while  the  present 
Controller,  Admiral  R.  S.  Robinson, 
is  second  to  none  in  the  service  as 
a  scientific  ofiioer  and  an  accom- 
plished seaman. 

M.  Raymond  holds  the  wonderfdl 
resources  of  this  country  in  the 
highest  estimation,  and,  did  space 
admit,  we  could  quote  many  pas* 
sages  of  his  work  which  would 
be  gratifying  to  our  readers  as 
exemplifying  the  opinion  of  a  dis- 
tinguished French  writer,  and  one 
who  has  made  our  institutions  hit 
close  study.  We  can,  however,  only 
give  one  more  extract  from  this 
very  interesting  work 

"  Do  not  let  the  errors  of  the  Admi- 
ralty allow  UB  to  believe  that  the  ge- 
nius of  the  sea  has  abandoned  the  Eog- 
lifth.  They  push  on,  at  this  dav,  wiw 
an  energy  and  with  talents  which  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired  to  past  times,  and 
which  are  being  developed  in  our  days 
to  an  even  greater  extent  than  perhaps 
at  any  other  time.  Let  us  leave  for  a 
moment  the  fallings  of  the  Admiralty, 
and  see  what  the  mercantile  marine  of 
England,  whether  sail  or  steam,  has  ac- 
complished,* It  would  be  very  difficult 
to  say  in  what  it  has  not  achieved  re- 
markable progress :  iU  floating  material 
is  at  once  the  most  considerable  and  the 
finest  in  the  world.  .  .  .  The  clippers 
which  used  to  cleave  so  rapidly  the  In- 
dian and  China  seaa  are  replaced  by 
steamers — that  other  glory  of  commer- 
cial and  maritime  England.    She  did 


*  M.  Raymond  here  relates  an  anecdote  of  a  reply  made  by  a  French  admiral 
of  his  acquaintance  who  had  recently  visited  England,  to  a  person  who  was  en- 
larging upon  the  shortcomings  of  the  English  Admiraltv,  and  which  we  give  ver- 
baum,  not  wishing  to  weaken  the  point  of  it  b^  translation : —  "  Ah  1  monsieur, 
laiasons  li,  je  vous  prie,  TAmiraut^  Cest  une  vielle  commdre  qui  est  en  arridre 
de  deux  cent  ans  sur  le  plus  modeste  oonstructeur  de  son  pays.  Ce  n'est  pas  & 
elle  qu'il  faut  demander  la  clef  de  la  j>uissance  maritime  de  TAngleterre.  En 
France,  la  marine  est  dans  Tadministration  ;  en  Angleterre,  elle  est  dans  la  nation. 
Gala  fait  une  difference  ^norme^  et  dont  nous  oe  saurions  pas  dtre  trop  jaloux." 
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not  invent  the  steam-engine,  sbe  vnm  the  age  <rf  eighteeo  to  that  of  fifty, 

not  the  first  to  applj  it  as  a  means  of  to  be  called  out  at  a  moment's  notice 

propulsion;  but  it  is  only  just  to  ao-  for  the  naval  servioe,  and  sent  off 

knowledge  that  she  alone  has  done  more  on  a  three  or  four  yean'  voyage  to 

than  all  other  nations  together  to  per-  end  of  the  world.   As  an 

feet  the  machine  or  to  generalise  the  example  of  the  evil  effects  of  this 

^^^1^«TmAn*       if  anil  f  hat.  flirmiflrnnTlC  .    *          *  « 


such  admirable  ease  among  the  multi-  w  Pans  only  half  a  freeh  henug 
tude  of  ships  with  which  it  is  so  perpe-  per  annum  for  each  penon  is  ooii- 
tually  encumbered,  to  the  gigantieOreat  snmed!    He  farther  shows  the  en- 


M.  Raymond  professes  a  warm  resonroes  of  the  nation,  by  the  fMt 
admiration  for  our  free  institationa,  that^  in  the  time  of  Loala  'XIV^  the 
and  the  liberty  under  which  it  ii  seafaring  popoiation  oonld  famish 
onr  happiness  to  live ;  and  he  60,000  men  for  the  King*s  &hipi| 
speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  f!tie  while  at  this  day,  according  to  Ad- 
esd^raordinary  sympathy  shown  by  miral  Romain  Desfvias^  the  naniber 
the  whole  country  towards  the  dis-  of  men  available  for  war  service  doei 
tressed  workpeople  in  Lancashire,  not  exceed  62,000. 
and  of  the  patriotic  feelings  which  We  now  take  leave  of  M.  Bay- 
called  forth  and  maintain  the  mond,  con^talating  his  oountiy 
Volunteer  army.  He  devotes  the  upon  a  wnter  who  con  treat  this 
whole  of  his  la»t;  chapter  to  an  Sloge  important  subject  with  so  much  abil* 
of  the  naval  administration  of  bis  ity — who,  while  on  the  one  hand  be 
own  country,  and  to  a  consideration  exposes  the  weakness  and  defects 
of  the  evils  under  which  France  is  of  our  naval  administration,  yet 
labouring  by  the  Inscription  Mari-  has  the  oourage  to  protest  stion^y 
time ;  under  which  restrictive  law,  against  the  impolicy  and  iigustiee 
a  sole  remnant  of  the  monopolies  pursued  by  his  own  country ;  and 
and  the  corporations  of  the  middle  who  likewise  doea  not  hesitate  to  do 
agef),  every  individual  following  a  fall  justice  to  the  greatness  of  £Dg- 
seafaring  life — whether  as  boatman,  land  s  maritime  strength,  and  to  the 
fisherman,  in  the  coasting  trade  or  excellence  of  her  liberal  institationAi 
on  long  sea  voyages — ^is  liable,  firom 


employment  of  it — and  that  throughout 
all  the  gradations  of  the  scale,  from  tha 
small,  swift,  and  elegant  Waterman  W 
Citizen  steamers  which  swarm  on  the 
tide  of  the  Thames,  which  circulate  with 


system,  K  Baymood  adduces  the 
poverty  of  the  French  fisberiei^ 
citing  the  authority  of  the  Prefect 


Eastern.** 


tire  fiiilure  of  the  Inscription  as  a 
means  of  developing  the  maritime 


f 
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CHRONICLES  OP  CARLINOFOBD  t   THE  PERPETUAL  CURATE. 
PART  TIL— CHATTKB  XXIX. 

When  Mr.  Wentwortb  entered  Mrs.  to  tarn  npon  him  and  embarrass  his 

Hadwin's  garden  in  the  dark,  his  mtb.    He  bad  forgotten  all  about 

first  glance  np  at  the  honse  showed  nis  companion  as  be  honied  into 

him  tliat  a  certain  change  had  passed  the  familiar  room  which  was  so  lit^ 

on  it  also.   The  decorons  little  lionse  Ue  hke  itself  bat  yet  was  somehow 

had  be^  tamed  inside  oat.    The  oonscioas  with  annoyance  that  the 

windows  of  his  own  sitting-room  stranger  followed  him  through  its 

were  open,  the  blind  drawn  ap  to  half-shnt  door.    The  scene  within 

the  top,  and  in  addition  to  his  usual  was  one  which  was  never  efOaoed 

hunp  some  candles  were  (hiring  wild-  from   Mr.   Wentworth^s  memory. 

Iv  in  the  draught.   He  could  see  into  There  were  several  bottles  upon  the 

the  room  as  he  paused  at  the  garden  table,  which  the  poor  Curate  knew 

door,  and  was  able  to  distingnish  by  sight,  and  which  had  been  col- 

that  the  table  was  still  covered  as  leeted  in  his  little  cellar  more  for 

for  dinner,  and  to  catch  the  purple  the  benefit  of  Wharfside  than  of 

g)eam  of  the  light  in  the  claret-jug  himself.    Removed  out  of  the  cnr- 

which  occupied  the  place  of  honour,  rent  of  air  which  was  playing  freely 

but  nobody  was  visible  in  the  room;  through  the  apartment,  was  some 

That  wildly  -  illuminated  and  open  one  lying  on  a  sofa,  with  candles 

apartment  stood  in  strange  contrast  burning  on  a  table  beside  him.  He 

with  the  rest  of  the  house,  whifre  was  in  a  dressing-gown,  with  his 

everything  was  dark,  save  in  Mrs.  shirt  open  at  the  throat,  and  his 

Hadwin's  own  chamber.  The  Ourato  languid  frame  extended  in  perfect 

proceeded  on  his  wav,  after  that  mo-  repose  to  catch  the  refreshment  of 

mentis  pause,  with  hasty  and  impa-  the    breeze.     Clouds    of  languid 

tient  steps.     On  the  way  np  he  smoke,  which  were  too  far  out  of  the 

enconntered  Sarah  the  housemaid,  way  to  feel  the  dranght  between 

who  stopped  in  the  middle  of  the  the  windows,  curled  over  him:  he 

i^rs  to  make  a  frightened  .little  had  a  cigar  in  one  hand,  which  he 

curtsy^  and  utter  an  alarmed  ^^Lal'*  had  just  taken  from  his  lips,  and 

of  rep^ition  and  surprise.    But  with  which  ho  was  faintly  waving 

Sarah  tamed  round  as  soon  as  she  off  a  big  night-moth  which  had  been 

had  recovered  herself  to  say  that  attracted  by  the  lights ;  and  a  French 

her  missis  wanted  very  bad  to  see  novel,   unmistakable  in  its  paper 

Mr.  Wenlworth  as  soon  as  he  came  cover,  had  closed  upon  the  other, 

home;  but  she  was  gone  to  bed  Altogether  a  more  languid  figore 

now,  and  didn't  he  think  it  would  never  lay  at  rest  in  undisturbed 

be  a  pity  to  wake  her  up?    The  possession  of  the  moat  legitimate 

Ourate  gave  her  only  a  little  nod  of  retirement   He  had  the  Wentworth 

general  acqaiescence  as  he  hurried  hair,  the  golden-brown,  which,  like 

<m;  but  felt,  notwithstanding,  that  all  their  other  family  featares,  even 

this  prompt  request,  ready  prepared  down  to  their  illnesses,  the  race 

for  his  arrival,  was  a  tacit  protest  wa)  prond  o^  and  a  handsome  silkv 

against  his  guestsw  and  expression  beard.     He  had  lived  a  hard  lire 

of  disapproval.    Mrs.  Hadwin  was  of  pleasure  and  punishment;  bat 

only  his  landlady,  an  old  woman,  though  he  had  reached  middle  age, 

and  not  a  particularlv  wise  one,  bnt  there  waa  not  a  hair  un  the  hand- 

her  disapproval  vexed  the  Perpetoal  some  reprobate's  head  which  had 

Curate.   It  was  a  kind  of  sign  of  changed  oat  of  its  original  colour, 

the  times — those  times  in  which  it  He  looked  langoidl^  up  when  the 

appeared  that  everybody  was  ready  door  opened,,  but  did  not  stop  the 
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delicate  fenoe  which  he  was  carrying  with  the  night  air  playing  npon 
on  against  the  moth,  nor  the  polyglot  him,  and  moving  his  disordered 
oaths  which  he  was  swearing  at  it  hair  on  his  forehead;  while  at  the 
softly  half  dnder  his  hreath.  other  end  of  the  room  hovered  the 
Frank,  I  suppose?"  he  said,  stranger  who  had  followed  Mr. 
calmly,  as  the  Curate  came  hastily  Wentworth — a  broad,  shabby,  indis- 
forward.  "How  d'ye  do?  I  am  tinct  figure,  who  stood  with  his 
very  glad  yonVe  come  back.  Th*  back  to  the  others,  looking  vaguely 
country  was  very  charming  the  first  out  of  the  window  into  the  dark- 
day,  but  that's  a  charm  that  doesn't  ness.  Over  these  two  the  night 
last.  I  suppose  you've  dined :  or  air  blew  with  no  small  force  be- 
will  you  ring  and  order  something?"  tween  the  open  windows,  maldng  the 
be  said,  turning  slowly  round  on  his  candles  on  the  centre  table  flare  wild- 
sofa.  ^^Accidente!  the  thing  will  ly,  and  flapping  the  white  table- 
kill  itself  a^er  all.  Would  you  mind  cloth.  An  occasional  puff  from  the 
catching  it  in  your  handkerchief  be-  cigar  floated  now  and  then  across 
fore  yon  sit  down  ?  But  don't  take  the  room.  It  was  a  pause  before  the 
away  the  candles.   It's  too  late  to  storm. 

make  any  exertion,"  said  the  elegant  I  was  about  to  Bay,"  said  the 

prodigal,  leaning  back  languidly  on  his  Perpetual  Curate,  "  that  though  it 

sofa ;    but  I  assure  you  that  light  is  might  seem  inhospitable,  the  first 

half  my  life."  thing  I  had  to  ask  was,  What  brou^t 

The  Curate  was  tired,  heated,  and  you  here— and  why  did  you  send  for 

indignant     He  lifted  the  candles  me?" 

away  from  the  table,  and  then  put  "Don't  be  abmp^  P**?'" 

them  back  again,  too  much  excited  to  Jack,   taking   his   cigar  from  bis 

think  of  the  moth.    "Your  arrivaJ  mouth,   and   slightly   waving  the 

must  have  been  very  sudden,"  he  hand  that  held  it.   "Don't  let  u 

said,  throwing  himself  into  the  nearest  plunge  into  bnsiness  all  at  onoe. 

chair.   "  I  was  very  much  surprised  You  bring  a  sense  of  fatigue  into 


able,  but  I  see  you  make  yourself  sphere  was  delightful  a  little  while 

quite  at  home'—"  ago.   I  flatter  myself  I  know  how 

"Perfectly,"  said  the  elder  bro-  to  e^joy  the  cool  of  the  evening, 

ther,  resuming  his  cigar.    "I  al-  Buppose  you  were  to— ah— ^refresb 

ways  do.    It  is  much  more  agree-  yourself  a  little,"  he  said,  with  i 

able  for  all  parties.    But  I  don't  disapproving  glance  at  his  iMftber^i 

know   how  it  is   that  a  man's  dusty  boots,  "before  we  Wgin  to 

youngor  brothers  are   always   so  talk  of  our  aSOfairs.'^ 
rapid   and   unreasonable   in   their      The  Curate  of  St.  Roque'a  got  up 

movements.    Instead  of  saving  that  from  his  chair,  feeling  that  he  had 

unhappy  insect,  yon  have  precipi-  an  unchristian  inclination  to  kick 

tated  its  fate.   Poor  thing  1— and  it  ihe  heir  of  the  Wentwortba.  At 

bad  no  soul,"   said  the  intruder,  he  could  not  do  that,  he  shot  the 

with  a  tone  of  pathos.   The  scene  window  behind  him  emphatically, 

altogether    was    a    curious    one.  and  extinguished  the  flaring  candles 

Snugly  sheltered  frx>m  the  draught,  on  the  centre  table.  detest  a 

but  enjoying  the  coohiess  of  the  draught,"  said  the  Perpetual  Curate, 

atmosphere  which  it  produced,  lay  which,   unfortunately,    was  not  a 

the  ngure  on  the  sofa  at  i>erfect  statement  entirely  founded  on  fact, 

ease   and   leisure,  with  the  light  though  so  far  true  in  the  present 

shed   brightly  upon  him,  on   his  instance   that  he  hated  anything 

shining  beard,  the  white  cool  ex-  originated   bv   the   intruder.  "I 

panse  of  linen  at  his  breast,  and  the  have   hurried   home   in   reply  te 

bright  hues  of  his  dressing-gown,  your  message,  and  I  should  be  glad 

Kear  him,  fatigued,  dusty,  indig-  to  know  what  it  means,  now  that  I 

nant,  and  perplexed,  sat  the  Curate,  am  here—what  yoa  are  in  trouble 


the  room  with  you,  and  the  atroo- 
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abont — and  irhy  yon  oome  to  me — 
and  what  yoa  have  to  do  with 
him  r 

"But  you  need  not  have  de- 
ranged the  temperature,'*  said 
Jack.  ^Mrapetuosity  always  dis- 
tresses me.  All  tbes^  are  questions 
which  it  will  take  some  time  to 
answer.  Let  me  persuade  you,  in 
the  first  place,  to  make  yourself 
comfortable.  Don't  mind  me;  I'm 
at  the  crisis  of  my  novel,  which  is 
very  interesting.  I  have  just  been 
thinking  how  it  might  be  adapted 
for  the  stage — ^there's  a  charac- 
ter that  Fechter  could  make  any- 
thing of.  Now,  my  dear  fellow, 
don't  Btand  on  ceremony.  Take  a 
bath  and  change  your  dr^ss,  and  in 
the  mean  time  there  will  be  time  to 
cook  something — the  cookery  here 
is  not  bad  for  the  country.  After 
that  we'll  discuss  all  our  news,  I 
daresav  our  friend  there  is  in  no 
hurry, '  said  the  elder  brother, 
opening  his  book  and  puffing  slow- 
ly towards  the  Ourate  the  languid 
flmoke  of  his  cigar. 

But,  by  Jove,  I  am  in  a  hurry, 
though,"  said  that  nameless  indivi- 
dual, coming  forward.  ''It's  aJl 
very  well  for  you :  you  put  a  man 
up  to  everything  that's  dangerous, 
and  then  you  leave  him  in  the  larch, 
and  say  it  don't  matter.  I  dare- 
say it  don't  matter  to  you.  All 
that  you've  done  has  been  to  share 
the  profit — ^you've  nothing  to  do 
with  the  danger ;  but  I'm  savage 
to-night,  and  I  don't  mean  to  stand 
it  any  more,"  said  the  stranger,  his 
great  chest  expanding  with  a  pant- 
ing breath.  He,  too,  looked  as  if 
he  would  have  liked  to  seize  the 
languid  spectator  in  his  teeth  and 
shake  some  human  feeling  into  him. 
Jack  Wentworth  raised  his  eye- 
brows and  looked  at  him,  as  he 
mteht  have  looked  at  a  wild  beast  in 
a  rage. 

"  Sit  down,  savage,  and  be  quiet." 
he  s^d  ''Why  should  I  trouble 
myseTf  about  you?— any  fool  could 
set  into  your  scrape.  I  am  not  in  the 
habit  of  interfering  in  a  case  of  com- 
mon crime.  What  I  do,  I  do  out 
of  pity,"   be  continued,   with  an 

YOU  xorv.  8  b 


air  of  superioritr,  auite  different 
from  his  tone  to  his  orother.  But 
this  look,  which  l>ad  answered  before, 
was  not  successful  to-night 

"By  Jove,  I  am  savage,"  said 
the  other,  setting  his  teeth,  ^and 
I  know  enough  of  your  ways  to 
teach  you  different  behaviour.  The 
parson  has  treated  me  like  a  gen- 
tleman— ^like  what  I  used  to 
though   he   don't  like    me ;  but 

yon !          By  Jove  I    It  was  only 

my  own  name  I  signed,  after  all,* 
he  continued,  after  a  pause,  lower- 
ing his  voice ;  "  but  you,  you  black- 
leg " 

"Stop  a  little,"  said  the  Ourate, 
rising  up.  "  Though  you  seem  both 
to  have  forgotten  it,  this  is  my  ' 
room.  I  don't  mean  to  have  any 
altercations  here.  I  have  taken 
you  in  for  the  sake  of  your — 
family,"  said  Mr.  Wentwortli,  with 
a  momentary  gasp,  "  and  you  have 
come  because  you  are  my  brother^ 
I  don't  deny  any  natural  claims, 
upon  me;  but  I  am  master  of  mj 
own  house  and  mv  own  leisure. 
Gtet  up.  Jack,  and  tell  me  what  yoii< 
want.  When  I  understand  what  it 
is,  you  can  lounge  at  yonr  will:; 
but  in  the  mean  time  get  up  an^ 
explain :  and  as  for  you,  Wode- 
hooso  " 

Jack  Wentworth  faced  round  on 
his  sofa,  and  then,  with  a  kind  of 
involuntary  motion,  slid  his  feet  to 
the  ground.  He  looked  at  his  bror 
ther  with  extreme  amazement  as 
he  closed  his  novel  and  tossed  awar 
the  end  of  his  cigar.  "  It's  mndi 
better  not  to  mention  names,"  he 
said,  in  a  half  apologetic  way. 
"Oar  friend  here  is  under  a  tem^- 
porary  cloud.  His  name,  in  fact— 
is  Smith,  I  think."  But  as  he 
spoke  he  sat  upright,  a  little  startled 
to  find  that  Frank,  whom  he  re^ 
membered  only  as  a  lad,  was  no 
longer  to  be  coerced  and  concussed; 
As  for  the  other,  he  came  forward 
with  the  alacrity  of  a  man  who  began 
to  see  some  hope. 

•'By  Jove,  my  name  if  Wodor 
house,  though,"  he  said,  hi  the 
argumentative  tone  which  seemed' 
habitual  to  him ;  his  voice  oameL 
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low   toad  grnmbling  through  his  anywhere.  That's  abont  the  ttoto 

beard.   He  was  not  of  the  dass  of  of  the  ease.   I  came  dowD  to  look 

triampbant  sianers,  whatever  wick-  after  him,  oat  of  kind  feeling,"  aaid 

edness  he  iingbt  be  capable  of.   To  the  heir  of  the  Weatwortbi.  ^If 

tell  the  troth,  he  had  long,  long  ago  voa  don't  mean  to  eat  any  dinner, 

fallen  out  of  the  butterfiy  stage  of  dia-  haye  a  dgar.'* 

aipation,  and  had  now  to  be  the  doer  "  And  what  have  yon  to  do  with 

of  dirty  work,  despised  and  hustled  each  other  ?  what  b  the  oonnectioB 

about  by  such  men  as  Jack  Went-  between  you  9"  said  the  Curate  of  St. 

worth.   The  wages  of  sin  had  long  Boque's.    ^^I  have  my  reasons,  u 

been  bitter  enough,  though  he  had  you  say,  for  taking  an  interest  in  liim 

neither  any  hope  of  filing  him-  — ^butyou  ^" 

self,  nor  any  wish  to  do  so ;  but  he  ^*  I  am  only  your  dder  brother," 

took  op  a  grnmbling  tone  of  self*  said  Jack,   shrugging   his  shool- 

assertion  as  soon  as  he  had  an  ders  and  resuming  his  plaoe  oa 

opening.      The  parson  treats  me  the  sofia.       We   understand  that 

like  a  gentleman — ^like  what  I  used  difiSsrence.     Bosinesa  conoectioii— 

to  be,"  he  repeated,  coming  into  that^s  all,'*'  he  said,  leisurely  se- 

the  light,  and  drawing  a  chiur  to-  lectang  another  cigar  fjFom  his  cam. 

wards  the  table.     ^*My  name  is  When  he  had  lighted  it»  he  turned 

Wodehouse — it's  my  own  name  that  round  and  fixed  hia  eyes  upon  tbt 

I  have  signed  after  all,  by  Jove,^'  stranger.     "We  don*t   want  any 

said  the  unlucky  prodigal.   It  seem-  harm  to  happen  to  him,"  he  said, 

ed  to  give  him  a  litUe  comfort  to  with  a  little  emphasis.    ^  Tve  ooms 

say  that  over  again,  as  if  to  convince  here  to  protect  him.   If  he  keepc 

himself.  quiet  and   doesn't   show,  it  will 

'*As  for  Wodehohse,  I  partly  un-  blow  over.     The  keenest  spy  io 

derstand  what  he  has  done,"  said  the   place   could   scarcely  suspeol 

the  Garate.   "It  appears  likely  he  him  to  be  here.   I  have  come  so- 

has  killed  his  father,  by  the  way ;  tirely  on  bis  account — much  to  oiy 

but  I  suppose  you  don't  count  that,  own  disgust — and  yours,"  said  tbe 

It  is  forgery  in  the  mean  time ;  I  un-  exquisite,  with  another  shrug.  Hs 

derstand  as  much.*^  laid  back  his  head  and  looked  ap 

"  It's  my  name  as  well  as  his,  by  to  the  ceilings,  contemplating  ths 

Jove !"    interrupted,   hastily,    the  fragrant   wreaths   of  smoke  with 

stranger,  under  his  breath.  the  air  of  a  man  perfectly  at  kii 

"Such  strong  terms  are  nnneces-  ease.     "We  don't  mean  him  to 

sary,"  said  Jack ;  "  everybody  knows  come  to  any  harm,"   aaid  Jack 

that  bills  are  drawn  to  be  renewed,  Wentworth,  and  stretched  out  hit 

and   nursed,  and   taken  care  of.  elegant  limbs  on  the  eoia,  like  a 

We've  had  a  great  failure  in  luck  as  potentate  satisfied  that  hia  proteetion 

it  happens,  and  these  ones  have  come  was  enough  to  make  any  man  se- 

down  to  this  deuced  place;  and  the  cure. 

old  fellow,  instead  of  paying  them  "I'm  too  much  in  their  Beo^e^ 

like  a  gentleman,  has  made  a  row,  by  Jove  I"  aaid  poor  Wodehoots, 

and  dropped  down  dead,  or  some-  in  his  beard.   "I  <Ie  know  their 

thing.   I  suppose  you  don't  know  secrets,  though  they  talk  so  big. 

any  more  than  the  women  have  It's  not  any- oonsideratioa  for  ma. 

told  you.     The   old  man   made  It's  to  save  thetnaelvea,  by  Jcvei 

a  row  in  the  office,  and  went  off  that's  what  it  is  I"  cried  the  iodig^ 

in  fire  aod  flame,  and  gave  up  our  nant  drudge,  of  whom  hia  superior 

friend  here  to  his  partner's  tender  deigned  to  take  no  notioe.   As  for 

mercies.   I  sent  for  you,  as  you've  Mr.  Wentworth,  he  roee  from  bis 

taken  charge  of  him.    I  suppose  seat  in  a  state  of  auppreased  indig- 

you  have  your  reasons.    This  is  nation,  which  could  not  ez|jflraia  itsw 

an  unlikely  corner  to  find  him  in,  merely  in  words, 

and  I  suppose  he  couldn't  be  safer  "lOay  I  aak  what  ahiie  I  am  ex- 
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pected  to  play  in  the  drama  t*  he 
asked,  pushing  his  chair  aside  !n 
his  excitement  The  elder  brother 
torued  iasdnctively,  and  once  more 
sKd  his  feet  to  the  ground.  They 
lodced  at  each  other  for  a  moment; 
the  Curate,  pale  with  a  passion 
which  he  oould  not  conceal,  had 
something  in  his  eyes  which  bnmght 
shame  eren  to  jack  Weotworth's 
ftoe. 

"You  can  betray  him  if  yoo 
]lke»"  he  said  sulkily.  "I  hare 
no*~particular  interest  in  the  mat- 
ter; but  in  that  case  he  bad  better 
make  the  best  of  his  time  and  get 
away.  You  hear?*'  said  the  mas- 
ter-spirit, making  a  sign  to  Wode- 
house.  He  had  roused  himself  up, 
and  looked  now  like  a  feline  crea- 
ture preparing  for  a  spring — his 
eyes  were  oast  down,  but  under  the 
eyelids  he  followed  his  brother's 
movements  with  vigilant  observa- 
tion. "If  you  like  you  can  betray 
him,*'  he  repeated,  slowly,  under- 
standing, as  bad  men  so  often  do^ 
the  generosities  of  the  nature  to 
which  his  own  was  so  much  op- 
posed. 

And  perhaps  there  was  an  un- 
due degree  of  exasperation  in  the 
indignant  feelings  which  moved 
Mr.  Wentworth.  He  kicked  off  his 
dusty  boots  with  an  indecorum 
quite  unnsual  to  him,  and  hunted 
up  his  slippers  out  of  the  adjoin- 
ing room  with  perhaps  an  unne- 
cessary amount  of  noise  and  haste. 
Then  lie  went  and  looked  out  of 
the  window  into  the  serene  sum- 
mer darkness  and  the  dewy  garden, 
getting  a  little  f^h  air  upon  his 
heated  iace.  Last  of  all  he  came 
back,  peremptory  and  decided.  "I 
shall  not  betray  him,"  said  the 
Perpetual  Curate ;  "  but  I  will  have 
no  further  schemes  concocted  nor 
villauy  carried  on  in  my  house. 
If  I  consent  to  shield  him,  and,  if 
possible,  save  him  from  the  law,  it 
is  neither  for  his  sake — nor  yours,*' 
said  the  indignant  young  man.  '^I 
suppose  it  is  no  use  saying  any- 
thing about  your  life;  but  both  of 
you  have  fathers  very  Bke  to  die  of 
this  


"My  dear  fellow,''  said  Jack 
Wentworth,  *•  we  have  gone  through 
that  phase  ages  ago.  Don't  be  ae 
much  after  date.  I  have  brought 
down  my  father's  gray  hairs,  Ac,  a 
hundred  times;  and,  I  daresay,  so 
has  he.  Don't  treat  as  as  if  we  were 
in  the  nursery — a  parson  of  ad- 
vanced views  like  you  should  have 
something  a  little  more  novel  to  say.* 

"And so  I  have,"  said  Mr.  Went- 
worth, with  a  heightened  colour^ 
"  There  are  capital  rooms  at  the  Blue 
Boar,  which  you  will  find  very  com- 
fortable, I  am  sure.  I  don't  remem- 
ber that  we  have  ever  been  more 
than  acquaintances;  and  to  cake 
poesesrflon  of  a  man's  house  in  his 
absence  argues  a  high  degree  of 
friendship,  as  you  are  aware.  It 
will  be  with  difficulty  that  I  shall 
find  room  for  myself  to-night;  but 
to-morrow,  I  trust,  if  bui^iness  re* 
quires  you  to  remain  in  OarlingfonI, 
you  will  be  able  to  find  accommoda- 
tion at,the  Blue  Boar.*^ 

The  'eider  brother  grew  very  red 
all  over  his  face.  "I  will  go  at 
once,"  he  said,  with  a  little  start; 
and  then  he  took  a  second  thonglit. 
"  It  is  a  poor  sort  of  way  of  win- 
ning a  victory,"  he  said  in  con- 
temptuous tones,  after  he  had 
overcome  hb  first  movement;  "but 
if  you  choose  that,  it  is  no  matter 
to  me.  I'll  go  to-morrow,  as  yoa 
say— to  pack  up  to-night  is  too 
much  for  my  energies.  In  the 
mean  time  it  won't  disturb  yon,  I 
hope,  if  I  go  on  with  my  novel. 
I  don't  sup|K)se  any  ftirther  civili- 
ties are  necessary  between  yon  and 
me,"  said  Jack,  once  more  putting 
up  his  feet  on  the  sofa,  fie  ar- 
ranged himself  with  an  indifference 
which  was  too  genuine  for  bravado, 
opening  his  book,  and  puffing  hia 
cigar  with  great  coolness.  He  did 
all  but  turn  his  back  upon  the 
others,  and  drew  the  litUe  table 
nearer  to  him,  in  utter  disregard  of 
the  &ct  that  the  Curate  was  lean- 
ing his  arm  on  it.  In  short,  he 
retired  from  the  contest  with  a  kind 
of  grandeur,  with  his  cigar  and  his 
novel,  and  the  candles  which  lighted 
him  up  pladdly,  and  made  him 
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look  like  the  master  of  the  house 
and  the  situation.  There  was  a 
pause  of  some  roioutev,  daring 
which  Uie  others  looked  on— Mr. 
Wentworth  with  a  perfectly  nn- 
reasonahle  seose  of  defeat,  and  poor 
WodehoQse  with  that  strange  kind 
of  admiration  which  an  nnsnccess- 
fill  good-for-nothing  naturally  feels 
for  a  triumphant  rascal.  They  were 
in  the  shade  looking  oo,  and  he  in 
the  light  enjoying  himself  calmly 
in  his  way.  The  sight  pot  an  end 
to  various  twinges  ci  repentance  in 
the  hosom  of  the  inferior  sinner. 
Jack  Wentworth,  lying  on  the  sofa  in 
snperh  indifference,  victorioos  oyer 
all  sense  of  right,  did  more  to  con- 
finn  his  hnmble  admirer  in  the  life 
which  he  had  almost  made  np  his 
mind  to  ahandon,  than  even  his 
own  inclination  towards  forbidden 
pleasure.  He  was  dazzled  by  the 
success  of  his  principal ;  and  in 
comparison  with  that  instructive 
sight,  his  fafher^s  probable  death- 
bed, his  sisters'  tears,  and  eVen  his 
own  present  discomfort,  faded  into 
insignificance.  What  Jack  Went- 
worth was,  Tom  Wodehonse  could 
never  be;  but  at  least  he  could 
follow  his  W^^t  model  humbly  and 
a£ar  off.  These  sentimeni8  made 
him  receive  but  sulkily  the  admo- 
nitions of  the  Curate,  when  he  led 
the  way  out  of  the  pre-occupied  sit- 
ting-room ;  for  Mr.  Wentworth  was 
certainly  not  the  victor  in  this  pas- 
sage of  arms. 

I  will  do  what  I  can  to  help 
you  out  of  this,"  said  the  Curate, 
pausing  within  the  door  of  Wode- 
house's  room,  ''for  the  sake  of 
your — friendis.  But  look  here, 
l^odehouse;  I  have  not  preached 
to  you  hitherto,  and  I  dou't  mean 
to  do  so  now.  Whan  a  man  has 
done  a  crime,  he  is  generally  past 
preaching.  The  Uw  will  punish  you 
tor  forging  your  father's  name — 

*^It's  my  name  as  well  as  his, 
by  Jove,"  interrupted  the  culprit, 
sjllenly;  ^^I'vo  a  right  to  sign  it 
wherever  I  please.** 

But  the  law,"  said  Mr.  Went- 
worth, with  emphasis  '*has  nothing 
to  4o  with  the  breaking  of  your 


&ther*8  heart  If  be  dies,  think 
whether  the  reoolleotion  will  be  a 
comfortable  one.  I  will  save  you, 
if  I  can  and  there  ia  time,  thou^ 
I  am  compromised  already,  and  it 
may  do  me  serious  inju^.  If  yoa 
get  free  and  are  cleared  from  this, 
will  you  go  away  and  break  off 
your  connection  with — yes,  you 
are  quite  right — mean  with  my 
brother,  whatever  the  connection 
may  be?  I  will  only  exert  myself 
for  yon  on  condition  that  yon  pro- 
mise. Ton  will  go  away  some- 
how, and  break  off  your  old  babita, 
and  tiT  if  it  is  poasible  to  begin 
anewr 

Wodehonse  paused  before  he  an- 
swered. The  vision  of  Jack  in  the 
Ourate*s  sitting-room  still  daul^d 
him.  ^You  daren't  aay  as  much 
to  your  brother  as  you  say  to  me," 
he  replied,  after  a  while,  in  bis 
sulky  way ;  but  I*m  a  gentleman, 
by  Jove,  as  well  as  he  is.'*  And  be 
threw  himself  down  in  a  chair,  and 
bit  his  nails,  and  grumbled  into  his 
beard.  ^It's  hard  to  a^^  a  fellow 
to  give  up  bis  liberty,"  he  said, 
without  lifting  his  eyes.  Mr.  Went- 
worth, perhaps,  was  a  little  con- 
temptuous of  the  sullen  wretch 
who  already  had  involved  him  in 
80  much  annoyance  and  trouble. 

You  can  take  your  choice,"  be 
said ;  the  law  will  respect  your 
liber^  less  than  I  shall;"  and  all 
the  Curate's  self-control  could  not 
conceal  a  certain  amouftt  of  disdain. 

''By  Jove,*'  said  Wodehonse,  lift- 
ing up  his  eyes,  '^if  the  old  man 
should  die,  you'd  change  your 
tone;**  and  then  he  stopped  short 
and  looked  suspiciously  at  the  Cur- 
ate. ^'There*s  no  wilLandl'mthe 
heir,"  he  said,  with  sullen  bragga- 
docio. Mr.  Wentworth  was  still 
young,  and  this  look  made  him  sid^ 
with  disgu8t  and  indignation. 

Tiien  you  can  take  your  chance^" 
he  said,  impatiently,  making  a  hasty 
step  to  the  door.  He  would  not 
return,  though  his  ungratefid  guest 
called  him  back,  but  went  away, 
nmoh  excited  and  disgusted,  to  see 
if  the  fresh  air  outside  would  re- 
store his  composure.   On  liis  way 
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down-stai*rs  he  again  met  Sarah, 
who  was  hovering  about  In  a  rest- 
less state  of  cnriosity.  "I've  made 
op  a  bed  for  you,  please,  sir,  in  the 
little  dressing-rooin,"  said  Sarah; 
*^  and,  please,  Oook  wants  to  know, 
wooldnH  yoa  have  anything  to 
eat?**  The  question  reminded 
Mr.  Wentworth  that  he  had  eaten 
nothing  since  luncheon,  which  he 
took  in  his  father's  house.  Hu- 
man nature,  which  can  bear  great 
blows  with  elasticity  so  wonderful, 
is  apt  to  be  put  out,  as  everybody 
knows,  by  their  most  trifling  acces- 
sories, and  a  man  naturally  feels 
miserable  when  he  has  had  no  din- 
ner, and  has  not  a  place  to  shelter 
him  while  he  snatches  a  necessary 
mouthful.  "  Never  mind ;  all  the 
rooms  are  occupied  to-night,'*  said 
the  Perpetual  Curate,  feeling  tho- 
n>ughly  wretched.  But  Cook  and 
Sarah  had  arranged  all  that,  being 
naturally  indignant  that  their  fa- 
vourite clergyman  should  be  "put 
upon"  by  his  disorderly  and  unex- 
pected guests. 

"  I  have  .  set  your  tray,  sir,  in 
Miseis's  parlour,'*  said  Sarah,  open- 
ing the  door  of  that  sanctuaiy ;  and 
it  is  impossible  to  de^Hsribe  the  sense 
of  relief  with  which  the  Perpetual 
Curate  flung  himself  down  on  Mrs. 
Hadwin's  sofa,  deranging  a  quantity 
of  cushions  and  elaborate  crochet- 
work  draperies  without  knowing  it 
Here  at  least  he  was  safe  from  in- 
tru-iion.  But  his  reflections  were 
far  from  being  agreeable  as  he  ate 
his  beefsteak.  Here  ho  was,  with- 
out any  fault  of  his  own,  plnnged 
into  the  midst  of  a  complication  of 
disgrace  and  vice.  Perhaps  already 
the  name  of  Lucy  Wodenouse  was 
branded  with  her  brother's  shame; 
perha[)e.  still  more  overwhelming  in- 
famy iij^ht  overtake,  through  that 


means^  the  heir  and  the  name  of 
the  \^entworths.  And  for  himself, 
what  ho  had  to  do  was  to  attempt 
with  all  his  powers  to  defeat  justice, 
and  save  from  punishment  a  cri- 
minal for  whom  ft  was  impossible 
to  feel  either  sympathy  or  hope. 
Wlien  ^e  thought  of  Jack  up-stain 
on  the  sofk  over  his  French  novel 
the  heart  of  the  Curate  burned 
within  him  with  indignation  and 
resentment;  and  his  disgust  at  his 
other  guest  was,  If  less  intense,  an 
equally  painlbl  sensation.  It  was 
hard  to  waste  his  strength,  and  per- 
haps compromise  his  character,  for 
such  men  as  these ;  but  on  the  other 
hand  he  saw  his  father,  with  that 
malady  of  the  Wentwortbs  hanging 
over  his  head,  doing  his  best  to  live 
and  last,  like  a  courageous  English 
gentleman  as  he  was,  for  the  sake  of 
"the  girls"  and  the  little  children, 
who  bad  so  little  to  expect  from 
Jack;  and  poor  stupid  Mr.  Wode- 
house  dving  of  the  crime  which 
assailed  ^is  own  credit  as  well  as 
his  son's  safety.  The  Curate  of  St 
Roqne's  drew  a  long  breath,  and 
raised  himself  np  unconsciously  to 
his  fiill  height  as  he  rose  to  go  up- 
stairs. It  was  he  against  the  world 
at  the  moment,  as  it  appeared.  He 
set  himself  to  his  uncongenial  work 
with  a  heart  that  fevolted  against 
the  evil  cause  of  which  he  was 
about  to  constitute  himself  the 
champion.  But  for  the  Squire,  who 
had  mi^udged  him — ^for  Lucy,  who 
had  received  him  with  such  icy 
smiles,  and  closed  up  her  heart 
against  his  entrance, — sometimes 
there  is  a  kind  of  bitter  sweetness 
in  the  thought  of  spending  love  and 
life  in  one  lavish  and  prodigal  out- 
burst upon  tliose  to  whom  our 
hearts  are  bound,  but  whose  affiK)- 
tions  make  us  no  return. 


OHAPTBt  XJIIL 

The  Curate  went  to  breakfast  pened  such  as  happens  invariablr 
next  morning  with  a  little  cnriosity  when  the  generous  man  is  forced 
and  a  ^at  deal  of  painful  feeling,  bv  external  circumstances  to  show 
He  had  been  inhospitable  to  his  himself  churlish.  Though  his  good 
brother,  and  a  revulsion  had  hap-  sense  and  his  pride  alike  prevented 
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him  from  oban^ng  his  resolntioD  of 
the  previous  xught,  still  his  heart 
had  relented  toward  Jack,  and  he 
felt  sorry  and  half  ashamed  to  meet 
the  broUier  to  whom  he  had  shown 
BO  much  temper  and  so  little  kiod- 
ness.  It  was  much  later  than  usual 
when  he  came  down-stairs,  and  Jock 
was  just  coming  out  of  the  Amfort- 
able  chamber  which  belonged  of 
right  to  his  brother,  when  the  Oorate 
entered  the  sittiqg-room.  Jack  was 
in  hi9  dxessing-gown,  as  on  the  pre- 
vious mghtj  and  came  forth  hum- 
ming an  air  out  of  the  ^Trovatore.' 
and  looking  as  wholesomely  fresh 
and  clean  and  dainty  as  the  most 
honest  gentleman  in  England.  He 
gave  his  brother  a  good-humoured 
nod,  and  wished  him  good  morn- 
ing. ^  I  am  glad  to  see  you  don^t 
keep  distressingly  early  hours,"  he 
said  between  (he  bars  of  the  air  he 
was  hnnmiing.  He  was  a  man  of 
perfect  digestion,  like  all  the  Went- 
worths,  and  got  up,  accordingly,  in 
a  good  temper,  not  di8po^*ed  to 
make  too  much  of  any  little  inci- 
vility that  might  have  taken  place. 
On  the  contrarv,  he  helped  himself 
to  his  brother  s  favourite  omelet 
with  the  most  engaging  cheerful- 
ness, and  entered  into  snch  conver- 
sation as  might  be  supposed  to 
suit  a  Perpetual  Onrate  in  a  little 
oountrv  town.  * 

"  I  daresay  von  have  a  good  many 
nice  people  aboat  here,'*  said  Jack. 
"Pve  done  nothing  bat  walk  about 
since  I  came — and  it  does  a  man 
good  to  see  those  fresh  little  women 
with  their  p!nk  cheeks.  There's 
one,  a  sister  of  our  friend's,  I  be- 
lieve," he  continued,  with  a  nod 
towsrds  the  door  to  indicate  Wod&- 
houi^e — an    uncommonly  pretty 

flrl,  I  can  tell  you;  and  there's  a 
ttle  rosebud  of  a  creature  at  that 
shop,  whom  they  tell  me  you're 
interested  in.  Yoor  living  is  not 
worth  much,  I  suppose?  It's  im- 
Incky  having  two  clergymen  in  a 
family ;  but,  to  be  sure,  you're 
going  in  for  Skelmersdale.  By  the 
way,  that  reminds  me — how  are  the 
auuts?  I  have  not  heard  anything 
of  them  for  ages.  Female  relations 


of  that  description  geoerally  ding 
to  the  parsons  of  the  race.  I  sup- 
pose they  are  all  living — all  three! 
Sochpeople  never  seem  to  die." 

They  are  here,"  said  the  Curate, 
succinctly,  ^living  in  Garliugfbcd. 
I  wonder  nobody  ^s  told  jou." 

A  sudden  bright  spark  lighted 
in  the  prodigal's  eyes.  "Ah,  they 
are  here,  are  they?"  he  said,  after 
a  momentary  panse ;  ^  so  nvich  the 
better  for  yon;  but  in  justice  you 
ought  to  be  content  with  the  living. 
I  say  so  as  your  elder  brother. 
Oerald  has  the  best  right  to  what 
tliey've  got  to  leave.  By  the  by, 
how  are  Gerald  and  the  rest  f  you've 
jost  been  there.  I  suppose  oar 
respected  parent  goes  on  multiply- 
ing. To  think  of  so  many  odious 
little  wretch^  calling  themselves 
Wentworth  is  enough  to  make  one 
dk^ted  with  the  name." 

"  My  father  was  very  ill  when  I 
left;  he  has  Imd  another  attack," 
said  the  Curate.  "He  does  not 
seem  able  to  bear  any  agitation. 
Yonr  telegram  upset  him  altogether. 
I  don't  know  what  voa've  been 
about — he  did  not  teU  me,"  con- 
tinued the  younger  brother,  with  a 
little  emotion,  ^  but  he  ia  very  un- 
easy about  yon." 

""Ah,  I  daresay,"  said  Jack; 
"that's  natural;  but  he's  wonder- 
fullv  tough  for  such  an  old  fellow. 
I  should  say  it  would  take  twenty 
attacks  to  finish  him;  and  this  is 
the  second,  isn't  it  f  I  wonder  how 
long  an  interval  there  was  between 
the  two;  it  would  be  a  pretty 
calculation  for  a  pott-obit  Wode- 
house  seems  to  have  brou^t  lus 
ancestor  down  at  the  first  shot 
almost;  but  then  there's  no  entail 
in  Ids  case,  and  the  old  fellow  may 
have  made  a  will.  I  beg  yofir  par- 
don; you  don't  like  this  (^rt  of 
talk.  I  forgot  you  were  a  clergy- 
man. I  rather  like  this  town  of 
yours,  do  you  know.  Sweet  situa- 
tion, and  good  for  the  health,  I 
should  say.  I'll  take  your  advice, 
I  thinL  about  the — ^how  did  you 
call  it?— Black  Boar.  Unlsss,  in- 
deed, some  charitable  family  would 
take  me  in,"  aaid  the  elder  brother, 
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nrlth  a  glance  firom  under  his  eyelids. 
9iB  real  meaning  did  not  in  the 
i6&si  degree  suggest  itself  to  the 
Chirate,  who  was  thinking  more  of 
irhat  was  past  than  of  what  was  to 
some. 

*'Ton  seem  to  take  a  great  inte- 
reetin  Wodeboose?'*  said  Mr.  Went- 
ivortb. 

"Yes;  and  so  do  yon,"  said 
Fack,  with  a  keen  glanoe  of  onri- 
»ity— "I  can't  tell  why.  My  in- 
berest  in  .  him  is  easily  explained, 
[f  the  affiur  came  to  a  trial,  it 
night  involve  other  people  who 
lie  of  retiring  dispositiuns  and  dis- 
ike  poblicity.  I  don't  mind  say- 
inff,**  continoed  the  heir  of  the 
Wentworths,  laying  down  his  knife 
ind  fork,  and  looking  across  at 
\A%  brother  with  smiling  candour, 
'*lhat  I  might  myself  be  brought 
before  the  world  in  a  way  which 
iroQld  woQod  my  modesty;  so  it 
mnst  not  be  permitted  to  go  any 
farther,  you  perodve.  The  partner 
lias  got  a  warrant  oat,  but  has  not 
put  it  into  execution  as  yet  That's 
why  I  sent  fi)r  you.  Tou  are  the  only 
man,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  that  can  be 
Df  any  use." 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean," 
3aid  the  C  a  rate,  hastily,  "nor  what 
oonoection  you  can  possibly  have 
with  Wodehouse ;  perhaps  it  is 
better  not  to  inquire.  I  mean  to 
do  my  best  for  him,  independent  of 
jroo." 

♦'Do,"  said  Jack  Wentwortb, 
with  a  slight  yawn;  'Mt  is  much 
better  not  to  inquire.  A  clerfQrman 
runs  the  risk  of  hearing  things  that 
may  shock  him  when  he  enters  into 
worldly  business;  but  the  position 
of  mediator  is  thoroughly  profes- 
sional. Now  for  the  Black  Boar. 
I'll  send  for  my  traps  when  I  get 
BetUed,"  he  said,  rising  in  his  kn- 
gaid  way.  He  had  made  a  very 
goo<l  breakfast,  and  be  was  not  at 
all  di8[K)sed  to  make  himself  un- 
comfortable by  quarrelling  with 
his  brother.  Besides,  he  had  a  new 
idea  in  his  mind.  So  he  gave  the 
Oarate  another  little  good-humoured 
nod,  and  disappeared  in  the  sleep- 
ing«room,  from  which  he  emerged 


a  fsw  minutes  after  with  a  coat  re« 
placing  the  dressing- sowii,  ready  to 
go  out.  *'  I  daresay  I  shall  see  you 
again  before  I  leave  Oarlingford," 
he  said,  and  left  the  room  with  the 
utmost  suavity.  As  for  Mr.  Went- 
wortb, it  is  probable  that  his  bro- 
ther's serenity  bad  quite  the  reverse 
of  a  soothing  effect  upon  his  mind 
and  temper.  He  rose  from  the 
table  as  soon  as  Jack  was  gone, 
and  for  a  long  time  paced  about 
the  room  composing  himself,  and 
planning  what  he  was  to  do— eo 
long,  indeed,  that  Sarah,  after 
coming  up  softly  to  inspect,  had 
bleared  the  table  and  put  every- 
thing straight  in  the  room  before 
the  Ourate  discovered  her  presence. 
It  was  only  when  she  came  up  to 
him  at  last,  with  her  little  rusti- 
cal curtsy,  to  say  that,  please,  her 
missis  would  like  to  see  him  for  a 
moment  in  the  parlour,  that  Mr. 
Wentwortb  found  out  that  she  was 
there.  This  interruption  roused 
him  out  of  his  manifold  and  com- 
plicated thoughts.  "I  am  too  busy 
just  now,  but  I  will  see  Mrs.  Had- 
win  to-night,"  he  said;  "and  you 
can  tell  her  that  my  brother  has 
gone  to  get  rooms  at  the  Bine 
Boar."  After  he  had  thus  satisfied 
the  sympathetic  handmaiden,  the 
Ourate  crossed  over  to  the  closed 
door  of  Wodehouse's  room  and 
knocked.  The  inmate  there  was 
still  in  bed,  as  was  his  custom,  and 
answered  Mr.  Wentwortb  through 
his  beard  in  a  recumbent  voice, 
less  sulky  and  more  uncertain  than 
on  the  previous  ni^t  Poor  Wode- 
hoose  had  neither  the  nerve  nor 
the  digestion  of  his  more  splendid 
associate.  He  had  no  strength  of 
evil  in  himself  when  he  was  out  of 
tiM  way  of  it;  and  the  consequence 
of  a  restiess  night  was  a  natural 
amount  of  penitence  and  shame  in 
the  morning.  He  met  the  Ourate 
with  a  depressed  countenance,  and 
answered  all  his  questions  readily 
enough,  even  giving  him  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  forged  bills,  in  re- 
spect to  which  Thomas  Wodehouse 
the  younger  could  not,  somehow, 
feel  so  guilty  as  if  it  had  been  a 
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Dame  (lifferent  from  his  own  which 
he  bad  affixed  to  those  fatal  bits  of 
paper;  and  he  did  DOt  hesitate 
mnch  to  promise  that  he  would  go 
abroad  and  try  to  make  a  new  be- 
ginning if  this  matter  conld  be 
settled.  Mr.  Wentworth  went  out 
with  some  satisfaction  after  the 
interview,  believing  in  his  heart 
that  his  own  remonstrances  had 
had  their  doe  effect,  as  it  is  so 
liatural  to  believe — for  he  did  not 
"know,  having  slept  very  soundly, 
that  it  had  rained  a  good  deal  dur- 
ing Uie  night,  and  that  Mrs.  Had- 
win*s  biggest  tub  (for  the  old 
lady  had  a  passion  for  rain-water) 
was  immediately  under  poor  Wode- 
honse*s  window,  and  kept  him 
awake  as  it  filled  and  ran  over  all 
til  rough  the  summer  darkness.  The 
vision  of  Jack  Wentworth,  even  in 
his  hour  of  success,  was  insufficient 
to  fortify  the  simpler  soul  of  his 
humble  admirer  against  that  omin- 
ous sound  of  the  unseen  rain,  and 
ai^ainst  the  flashes  of  sudden  light- 
ning that  seemed  to  blaze  into  his 
heart  He  could  not  help  thinking 
of  his  father^s  sick-bed  in  those 
midnight  hours,  and  of  all  the 
melancholy  arrav  of  lost  years 
which  had  made  him  no  longer 
'*a  gentleman  as  he  used  to  t^" 
but  a  skulking  vagabond  in  his 
native  place;  and  his  penitence 
lasted  till  after  he  had  had  his 
breakfast  and  Mr.  Wentworth  was 
gone.  Then  perhaps  the  other  side 
of  the  question  recurred  to  his 
mind,  and  he  began  to  think  that 
if  his  father  died  there  might: be 
no  need  for  his  banishment;  but 
Mr.  Wentworth  knew  nothing  of 
this  change  in  his  proteges  sen- 
timents, as  he  went  quicklv  up 
Grange  Lane.  Wbarfside  and  all  the 
district  had  lain  neglected  for  three 
long  days,  as  the  Ourate  was  aware, 
and  be  had  promised  to  call  at  No. 
10  Prickett's  Lane,  and  to  look  after 
the  little  orphan  children  whom 
Lucy  had  taken  charge  of.  His 
occupations,  in  short,  both  public 
and  private,  were  overpowering, 
and  he  could  not  tell  how  he  was 
to  get  through  them;  for,  in  addi- 


tion to  etverything  else,  it  was 
Friday,  and  there  was  a  litany 
service  at  twelve  o'dook  in  8t. 
Roqoe's.  So  Mr.  Wentworth  had 
little  time  to  lose  as  be  hnnied  up 
once  again  to  Mr.  Wodebonse^  green 
door. 

It  was   Hfiss   Wodehoioe  who 

came  to  meet  the  Curate  as  soon 
as  his  presence  was  known  in  tiie 
house — Miss  Wodehonae,  and  not 
Lucy,  who  made  way  for  her  sister 
to  pass  her,  and  took  no  notice  of 
Mr.  Wentworth's  name.  The  elder 
sister  entered  vary  httrriedly  the 
little  parlour  down-stairs,  and  shot 
the  door  fast,  and  came  np  to  him 
with  an  anxious  inqniring  &oek 
She  told  him  her  father  was  josi 
the  same,  in  Altering  tones.  ^And, 
oh,  Mr.  Wentworth  she  exclaimed, 
with  endless  unspeakable  questions 
in  her  eyes.  It  was  so  hard  for  the 
gentle  woman  to  keep  her  Beoret— the 
very  sight  of  somebody  who  knew  it 
was  a  relief  to  her  heart 

"I  want  you  to  give  me  foil 
authority  to  act  for  yon,**  siud  the 
Curate.  "I  must  go  to  Mr.  Wode- 
house's  partner  and  discuss  the  whole 
matter.*' 

Here  Miss  Wodehonse  gave  a 
little  cry,  and  stopped  him  sud- 
denly. "Oh,  Mr.  Wentworth,  it 
would  kill  papa  to  know  you  had 
spoken  of  it  to  any  one.  You  most 
send  him  away,"  she  said,  breath- 
less with  anxiety  and  terror.^**  To 
think  of  discussing  it  with  any 
one  when   even  Lucy   does  not 

know  !"     She  spoke  with  so 

much  haste  and  fright  that  it  was 
scarcely  possible  to  make  oat  her 
last  words. 

"Nevertheless  I  must  speak  to 
Mr.  Waters,**  said  the  Corate;  *'I 
am  going  there  now.  He  knows 
all  about  it  already,  and  has  a 
warrant  for  At«  apprehension;  but 
we  must  stop  that.  I  will  inder- 
take  that  it  shall  be  paid,  and  you 
must  give  me  fall  authority  to  act 
for  yoa.'*  When  Miss  Wodehonse 
met  the  steady  look  he  gave  her, 
she  veered  immediately  from  her 
fright  at  the  thought  of  having  it 
spoken  of,  to  gralitade  to  biui  who 
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was  thas  ready  ta  take  her  burden 
into  his  hands. 

"Oh,  Mr.  WentworA,  it  is  so 
good  of  yon— it  is  like  a  brother]*' 
said  the  trembling  woman;  and 
tiien  she  made  a  pause.  "I  say  a 
brother,"  she  said^  drawing  an  in- 
Tolnntary  moral,  "though  we  have 
never  had  any  good  of  oars ;  and  oh, 
if  Lacy  only  knew  1" 

The  Oorate  turned  away  hastily, 
and  wrung  her  hand  without  being 
aware  of  it  "  No,*'  he  said,  with  a 
touch  of  bitterness,  "don't  let  her 
know.  I  don't  want  to  appeal  to 
her  gratitude;"  and  with  that  he 
became  silent,  and  full  to  listening, 
standing  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
if  perhaps  he  might  catch  any 
sound  of  footsteps  coming  down- 
stairs. 

"  She  will  know  better  some 
day,**  said  Miss  Wodehouse,  wip- 
ing her  eyes;  "and  oh,  Mr.  Went- 
worth,  if  papa  ever  gets  better 

 1"   Here  the  poor  lady  broke 

down  into  inarticulate  weeping. 
"But  I  know  you  will  stand  by 
us,*'  she  said,  amid  her  tears;  "it 
is  all  the  comfort  I  have— and 
Lucy  " 

There  was  no  sound  of  any  foot- 
step on  the  stair — nothing  but  the 
ticking  of  the  timepiece  on  the 
mautelshelf,  and  the  rustling  of  the 
curtains  in  the  soft  morning  breeze 
which  came  through  the  open  win- 
dow, and  Miss  Wodehouae's  crying. 
The  Ourate  had  not  expected  to  see 
Lucy,  and  knew  in  his  heart  that 
it  was  better  they  should  not  moot 
just  at  this  moment;  but,  notwith- 
standing this,  it  was  strange  how 
bitter  and  disappointed  he  felt,  and 
what  an  impatient  longing  he  had 
for  one  look  of  her,  even  though  it 
should  be  a  look  which  would  drive 


him  frantic  with  modified  love  and 
disappointed  expectation.  To  know 
that  she  was  under  the  same  roof, 
and  that  she  knew  he  was  here, 
but  kept  away,  and  did  not  care  ta 
see  him,  was  gall  to  hie  ezdted 
mind.  He  went  away  hafttily, 
pressing  poor  Miss  Wodehoose's 
hand  with  a  kind  of  silent  rage. 
"Don't  talk  about  Lucy,"  he  add, 
half  to  himself^  his  heart  swelling 
and  throbbing  at  the  sound  of  the 
name.  It  was  the  first  time  be  had 
spoken  it  aloud  to  any  ear  but 
his  own,  and  he  left  the  house 
tingling  with  an  indignation  and 
mortification  and  bitter  fondness 
which  could  not  be  expressed  in 
words.  What  he  was  about  to  do 
was  for  her  sake,  and  he  thought 
to  himself,  with  a  forlorn  pride,  that 
she  would  never  know  it,  and  it 
did  not  matter.  He  could  not  tell 
that  Lucy  was  glancing  out  furtivelv 
over  the  blind,  ashamed  of  herself 
in  her  wounded  heart  for  doing  so, 
and  wondering  whether  even  now 
he  was  occupied  with  that  unworthy 
love  which  had  made  an  everlasting 
separation  between  them.  If  it  had 
been  any  one  worthy,  it  would  have 
been  di^erent,  poor  Lucy  thought^ 
as  she  pressed  back  the  tears  into 
her  eyes,  and  looked  out  wistfully 
at  him  over  the  blind.  She  above- 
stairs  in  the  sick-room,  and  he  in 
the  fresh  garden  hastening  out  to  hia 
work,  were  both  thinkiug  in  their 
hearts  how  perverse  life  wa^  and 
how  hard  it  was  not  to  be  luippy 
— as  indeed  they  well  might  in  a 
general  way:  though  perhaps  one 
glance  of  tne  Guratea  eyes  up- 
ward, one  meeting  of  looks,  might 
have  resulted  quite  unreasonably 
in  a  more  felicitous  train  of  thinking^ 
at  least  for  that  day. 


OHAPTIB  XXIV. 


When  Mr.  Wentworth  arrived  in 
the  little  vestry  at  St.  Roque's  to 
robe  himself  for  the  approaching 
service,  it  was  after  a  long  and 
tough  contest  with  Mr.  Wodehonse's 
partner,  which  had  to  a  great  extent 


exhausted  his  energies.  Mr.  Wode- 
house was  the  leading  attorney  in 
Oarlingford,  the  chief  familv  solicitcHr 
in  the  county,  a  ^an  looked  upon 
with  favourable  eyes  even  by  the 
great  people  as  being  himself  a  cadet 
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of  a  ocmAty  family.  His  partner,  Ifr. 
Waters,  was  altogether  a  differeot 
desoripdoii  of  man.  He  was  mnoh 
more  olever,  and  a  good  deal  more 
like  a  gentleman,  bnt  he  had  not  a 
oonneotion  in  the  world,  and  had 
foqgflt  his  way  np  to  prosperity 
throogfa  many  a  narrow,  and  per* 
haps,  if  people  spoke  trae,  many  a 
diity  avenae  to  fortune.  He  was 
Tery  glad  of  the  chance  which 
brought  bis  partner's  reputation 
and  credit  thus  under  his  power, 
and  he  was  by  no  means  disposed 
to  deal  gently  with  the  prodigal 
son.  That  is  to  say,  be  was  quite 
disinclioed  to  let  the  &mily  oat  of 
his  clntches  easily,  or  to  consent  to 
be  silent  and  ^'ft-nstrate  the  ends 
of  Justice'*  for  anything  else  than 
an  important  equiTalent  Mr.  Went- 
worth  had  much  ado  to  restrain 
bb  temper  while  the  wily  attorney 
talked  about  his  conscience;  for 
tbe  Onrate  was  cleu^ghted  enough 
to  perceive  at  the  first  glance  that 
Mr.  Waters  had  no  real  intention 
of  proceeding  to  extremities.  The 
lawyer  wonld  not  pledge  himself  to 
anything,  notwithstanding  all  Mr. 
Wentworth's  arguments.  Wode- 
bonse  himself  was  of  the.  opinion 
that  the  law  should  take  its  conrse," 
he  said;  but  out  of  respect  for  his 
partner  he  might  wait  a  few  days 
to  see  what  turn  his  illness  wonld 
take.  confess  that  I  am  not 
adapted  for  my  profession,  Mr. 
Wentworth.  My  feelings  overcome 
me  a  great  deal  too  often,**  said  the 
sharp  man  of  business,  looking  ftiU 
into  the  Curate's  eyes,  ^'and  while 
the  father  is  dying  I  have  not  the 
heart  to  proceed  against  the  son; 
but  I  pledge  himself  to  nothing— 
veoollect,  to  nothing.**  And  with 
this  and  a  very  indignant  mind  Mr. 
Wentworth  had  been  forced  to  come 
away.  Hig  thoughts  were  occu- 
pied with  the  contrarieties  of  the 
world  as  he  hastened  along  to  St. 
Boque's — how  one  man  had  to  bear 
another's  burdens  in  every  station 
and  capacity  of  life,  and  how  an- 
otlier  man  triumphed  and  came  to 
success  by  means  of  the  misfortunes 
<d  his  friends.   It  was  hard  to  teU 


what  made  the  dlffo^enee,  or  bow 
humankind  got  divided  into  these 
two  great  ckuases,  for  possibly  enough 
the  sharp  attorney  was  aa  just  in 
his  way  as  the  Onrate;  bat  Mr. 
Wentworth  got  no  more  satisiiio- 
tion  in  thinking  of  it  than  speeu- 
latists  generally  have  when  they 
investigate  this  strange,  wayward, 
fantastical  humanity  which  is  never 
to  be  calculated  npon.  He  came 
mto  the  little  vestry  of  St.  Roque*8, 
which  was  a  strong  little  room  with 
a  groined  roof  and  windows  too 
severely  early  English  in  their  cha- 
racter to  admit  any  great  amount  of 
light,  with  a  sensation  of  fatigue 
and  discouragement  very  natural  to 
a  man  who  had  been  interfering  in 
other  people's  affiura.  There  was 
some  comfort  in  the  liuny  which 
he  was  just  going  to  say,  but  not 
much  comfort  in  any  of  the  human 
individuals  who  would  come  into 
Mr.  Wentworth's  mind  as  be  paused 
in  the  midst  of  the  soffrage  for 
^^aok  persons*^  and  for  those  who 
^^had  erred  and  were  deoeived," 
that  the  worshippers  might  whisper 
into  God*s  ear  the  names  for  which 
their  hearts  were  most  oonoemed. 
The  young  priest  sighed  heavily  as 
he  pat  on  his  surplioe,  pondering 
all  the  obstinate  selfishness  and 
strange  contradictions  of  men;  and 
it  was  only  when  he  heard  a  rather 
loud  echo  to  his  breath  of  weariness 
that  he  looked  np  and  saw  Els- 
worthy,  who  was  oontsmplating 
him  with  a  very  curious  expression 
of  face.  The  clerk  started  a  little 
on  being  discovered,  and  began  to 
look  over  all  the  choristers'  books 
and  set  them  in  readiness,  though, 
indeed,  there  were  no  choristers  on 
Fridays,  but  only  the  ladies,  who 
chanted  the  responses  a  great  deal 
more  sweetly,  and  wore  no  surphoe^ 
Thinking  of  that,  it  occurred  to 
Mr.  Wentworth  how  mnch  he  would 
miss  the  round  full  notes  which  al- 
ways betrayed  Lucy's  presence  to 
him  even  when  he  (Ud  not  see  her; 
and  he  forgot  Elsworthy,  and  sighed 
again  without  thinking  of  any  oom- 
ment  which  might  be  made  apon  the 
sound* 
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Vm  sorry  to  see^  sir,  as  yoa  ain't 
in  your  nenal  good  ^irita,'*  said 
that  observant  spectator,  coming 
closer  ap  to  his  clergyman."  Els- 
worthy's  eyes  were  ihll  of  meanings 
which  Mr.  Wentworth  could  not,  and 
had  no  wish  to,  decipher. 

"  I  am  perfectly  well,  thank  yon," 
said  the  Perpetoal  Oarate,  with  his 
coldeett  tone.  He  had  become  snspi- 
oioQs  of  the  man,  he  could  scarcely 
tell  why. 

There's  a  deal  of  people  in  church 
this  morning,"  said  the  clerk;  and 
then  he  came  closer  still,  and  spoke 
in  a  kind  of  whisper,  About  that 
h'ttle  matter  as  we  was  speaking  o^ 
Mr.  Wentworth— that^s  all  straight, 
sir,  and  there  ain't  no  occasion^  to  be 
vexed.  She  came  back  this  morn- 
ing," said  Elsworthy,  under  his 
breath. 

Who  came  back  this  morning  ? '' 
asked  the  Curate,  with  a  little  sur- 
prise. His  thoughts  had  been  so 
much  with  Lucy  that  no  one  else 
occurred  to  him  at  the  moment;  and 
even  while  he  asked  this  question, 
his  busy  fancy  began  to  wonder 
where  she  could  have  been,  and 
what  motive  could  have  taken  her 
away? 

"  I  couldn't  mean  nobody  but 
Rof^  as  I  talked  to  you  about  last 
night,"  said  Elsworthy.  "She's 
come  back,  sir,  as  you  wished ;  and 
I  Tiate  heard  as  she  was  in  Carling- 
ford  last  night  just  afore  you  come, 
Mr.  Wentworth,  when  I  thought  as 
she  was  far  enough  off;  which  you'll 
allow,  sir,  whoever  it  was  she  come 
to  see,  it  wasn't  the  right  thing,  nor 
what  her  aunt  and  me  had  reason  to 
expect." 

The  Curate  of  St.  Roque's  said 
"  Pshaw  1  "  carelessly  to  himself. 
Be  was  not  at  all  interested  in  Rosa 
Elsworthy.  Instead  of  making  any 
answer,  he  drew  on  the  scarlet  band 
of  his  hood,  and  marched  away 
gravely  into  the  reading-desk,  leav- 
ing the  vestry-door  open  behind  him 
for  the  clerk  to  follow.  The  little 
dangers  that  harassed  bis  personal 
footsteps  had  not  yet  awakened  00 
much  as  an  anxiety  in  his  mind. 
Things  much  more  serious  preoccu- 


pied his  thoughts.  He  opened  his 
pray^book  with  a  oonscionsness  d 
the  good  of  it  which  comes  to  men 
only  now  and  then.  At  Oxford,  in 
his  day,  Mr.  Wentworth  had  entdr<> 
tained  his  doubts  like  others,  and 
like  meet  people  was  aware  {hat 
there  were  a  great  many  things  in 
heaven  and  earth  totally  nnexplain- 
able  by  any  philosophy.  But  he  had 
always  been  more  of  a  man  than  a 
thinker,  even  before  he  became  a 
high  Anglican  ;  and  being  still  much 
in  earnest  about  most  things  he  had 
to  do  with,  be  found  great  comfort 
just  at  this  moment,  amid  all  bis 
perplexities,  in  the  litany  he  was 
saying.  He  was  so  absorbed  in  it 
and  so  full  of  that  appeal  out  of  all 
troubles  and  miseries  to  the  Qod 
who  cannot  be  indifferent  to  His 
creatures,  that  he  was  almost  at  the 
last  Amen  before  he  distinguished 
that  voice,  which  of  all  voices  was 
most  dear  to  him.  The  heart  of  the 
yonng  man  swelled,  when  he  heard 
it,  with  a  mingled  thrill  of  sympathy 
and  wounded  feeling.  She  had  not 
left  her  father's  sick-bed  to  see  Am, 
but  she  had  found  time  to  run  down 
the  sunny  road  to  St  Roque's,  to 
pray  for  the  sick  and  the  poor. 
When  he  knelt  down  in  the  read- 
ing-desk at  the  end  of  the  service, 
was  it  wrong,  instead  of  more  ab** 
stract  supplications,  that  the  yomur 

Eriest  said  over  and  over,  "  God 
less  her,"  in  an  outburst  of  pity  and 
tenderness  ?  And  be  did  not  try  to 
overtake  her  on  the  road,  as  he 
might  have  done  had  his  heart  been 
less  deeply  touched,  but  went  off 
with  abetractdd  looks  to  Wharfside, 
where  all  the  poor  people  were  very 
glad  to  see  him,  and  where,  his  ab* 
sence  was  spoken  of  as  if  he  had 
been  three  months  instead  of  threa 
days  away.  It  was  like  going  back 
a  century  or  two  into  primitive  life, 
to  go  into  "  the  district,  where  civil* 
isation  did  not  prevail  to  any  very 
distressing  extent,  and  where  people 
in  general  spoke  their  minds  ireely* 
But  even  '^hen  he  came  out  of 
No.  10,  where  the  poor  woman  still 
kept  on  living,  Mr.  Wentworth  was 
made  aware     his  private  troubles; 
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for  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way, 
where  there  was  a  little  bit  of  vacant 
groand,  the  Rector  was  standing 
with  some  of  the  sohismatios  of 
Wharfside,  planning  how  to  plaoe 
the  iron  charch  which,  it  was  said, 
he  meant  to  establish  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  ^  district*'  Mr.  Morgan 
took  off  bis  bat  very  stiffly  to  the 
Perpetoal  Oorate,  who  retomed  np 
Prickett's  Lane  with  a  heighteDed 
colour  and  quickened  poise.  A  man 
most  be  an  angel  indeed  who  can 
see  his  work  taken  oat  of  his  bands 
and  betray  no  human  emotion.  Mr. 
Wentworth  went  into  Elsworthy's, 
as  he  went  back,  to  write  a  forcible 
little'  note  to  the  Rector  on  the  snb- 
Jeot  before  he  returned  home.  It 
was  Rosa  who  handed  him  the  pa- 
per he  wanted,  and  he  gave  her  a 
little  nod  without  looking  at  her. 
But  when  he  had  closed  his  note, 
and  hiid  it  on  the  counter  to  be  de- 
livered, the  Ourate  found  her  still 
iftanding  near,  and  looked  at  the 
little  blushing  creature  with  some 
natural  admiration.  "So  yon  have 
come  back,"  he  said;  *'but  mind 
you  don't  go  into  Gh^nge  Lane  any 
more  after  dark,  little  Rosa."  When 
he  had  left  the  shop  and  finished 
tills  little  matter,  he  bethought  him- 
self of  bis  annts,  whom  he  had  not 
seen  since  he  returned.  Aunt  Dora 
was  not  at  her  usual  sentinel  win- 
dow when  he  crossed  Grange  Lane 
towards  their  garden-door;  and  the 
door  itself  was  open,  and  some  one 
from  the  Bine  Boar  was  carrying  in 
a  lar^  portmanteau.  Mr.  Went- 
worth s  onriositv  was  strangely  ex- 
cited by  the  sight.  He  sai^  who 
has  come,  Lewis?"  to  Miss  Went- 
worth's  man,  who  stood  in  the  hall 
superintending  tbe  arrival,  but  ran 
up-stairs  without  waiting  for  any 
answer.  He  felt  by  instinct  that 
the  visitor  was  some  one  likely  to 
increase  the  confusion  of  affairs,  and 
perplex  matters  more  and  more  to 
himself. 

But  even  this  presentiment  did 
not  prepare  him  for  tbe  astonishing 
nght  which  met  his  eyes  when  he 
entered  the  drawing-room.  There 
tbe  three  ladies  were  all  assembled, 


regarding  with    dlflRmnt  develop- 
metits  of  interest  the  new-comer, 
who  had  thrown  him^lf,  half-re- 
clining, on  a  sofa.     Aunt  Dora  was 
sitting  by  him  with  a  bottle  of  eau- 
de-Cologne  in  her  hand,  for  this 
meeting  had  evidently  gone  to  tbe 
heart  of  the  returned  prodigal.  Aunt 
Dora  was  ready  to  Lave  sacrificed 
all  the  veal  in  the  country  in  hoo- 
onr  of  Jack^s  repentance ;  and  the 
Curate   stood    outside    upon  tbe 
threshold,    looking    at    the  scene 
with  the  strangest  half-angry,  half- 
comical  realisation  of  the  state  of 
mind  of  the  elder  brother  in  tbe 
parable.   He  had  himself  been  ra- 
ther found  fault  with,  excused,  and 
tolerated  among  his  relations ;  but 
Jack  had  at  once  become  master 
of  tbe  position,  and  taken  possession 
of  all  their  sympathies.    Mr.  Went- 
worth stood  gazing  at  them,  half- 
amnsed,  and  yet  more  angry  than 
amused — ^feeling,  with   a  ultle  in- 
dignation, as  was  natural,  that  the 
pretended  penitence  of  the  clevtr 
sinner  was  far  more  effective  and 
interesting  than  his  own  spotletf 
loyalty  and  truth.   To  be  sure,  they 
were  only  three  old  ladies — three 
old  aunts — and  he  smiled   at  tbe 
sight ;  but  though  he  smiled,  he  did 
not  like  it,  and  perhaps  was  more 
abrupt  than  usual  in  his  salutatiom. 
Miss  Leonora  was  seated  at  her 
writing-table,  busy  with   her  cor- 
respondence.    The  question  of  the 
new  gin-palace  was  not  yet  decided,  . 
and  she  had  been  in  the  middle  of 
a  letter  of  enconmgement  to  her 
agents  on  the   subject,  reminding 
them  that,  even  though  the  licence 
was  ({ranted,  the  world  would  still  go 
on  all  the  same,  and  that  the  worst 
possibilities  must    be  encountered, 
when  Jack  the  prodigal  made  his 
appearance,  with  all  the  tokens  of 
reformation  and  repentance  about 
him,  to  throw  himself  npon  the  Obris- 
tian  charity  of  his  relations.    A  peni- 
tent sinner  was  too  tempting  a  bdt 
for  even  Miss  Leonora's  goo<l  sense  to 
withstand,  and  she  had  postponed 
her  letter-vmting  to  hear  his  expla- 
nations.  But  Jack  had  told  his  story 
by  this  lime,  and  had  explained  bow 
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mnoh  he  wanted  to  withdraw  out 
of  the  world  in  which  he  had  been 
]ed  astray,  and  how  sick  he  was  of 
all  its  whirl  of  temptations  and  dis- 
appointtueut;  and  Miss  Leonora 
had  returned  to  her  letter  when  her 
Toonger  nephew  arrived.  As  for 
Hiss  Wentworth,  she  was  seated 
placidly  in  her  nsnal  easy-obair, 
smiling  with  equable  smiles  npon 
both  the  jonng  men,  and  raising 
her  beaatinil  old  cheek  for  Frank 
to  kiss,  jost  as  she  had  raised  it  to 
Jack.  It  was  Miss  Dora  who  was 
most  shaken  out  of  her  allegiance; 
ahe  who  had  always  made  Frank 
her  special  charge.  Though  she  had 
wept  herself  into  a  day's  headache 
on  his  behalf  so  short  a  time  ago, 
aunt  Dora  for  the  moment  had  al- 
lowed the  more  effusive  prodigal  to 
supersede  Frank.  Instead  of  taking 
him  into  her  arras  as  usual,  and 
clinging  to  him,  she  only  put  the 
hand  that  held  the  eau-de-Oobgne 
over  his  shoulder  as  she  kissed  him. 
Jack,  who  had  been  so  dreadfully, 
inexpressibly  wicked,  and  who  had 
come  back  to  his  aunts  to  be  con- 
verted and  restored  to  his  right 
mind,  was  more  interesting  than 
many  curates.  She  sat  down  again 
by  her  penitent  as  soon  as  she  had 
saluted  his  brother;  and  even  Miss 
Leonora,  when  she  paused  in  her 
letter,  turned  her  eyes  towards  Jack. 

"So  Gerald  is  actually  going 
over  to  Borne,''  said  the  strong- 
minded  aunt.  "I  never  expected 
anything  else.  I  had  a  letter  from 
Louisa  yesterday,  asking  me  to  use 
my  influence :  as  if  I  had  any  influ- 
ence over  your  brother!  If  a  silly 
wife  was  any  justification  for  a  man 
making  an  idiot  uf  himself,  Gerald 
might  be  excused ;  bnt  I  suppose  the 
next  thing  we  shall  hear  of  will  be 
tliat  you  have  followed  him,  Frank. 
Did  you  hear  anything  further 
about  Janet  and  that  lover  of  hers  t 
In  a  lai^e  family  like  ours  there  is 
always  something  troublesome  go- 
ing on,'-  said  Miss  Leonora.  ^'I 
am  not  surprised  to  hear  of  your 
father's  attack.  My  &ther  had  a 
great  many  attacks,  and  lived  to 
eightgr ;  bnt  he  had  few  difficultiea 


with  the  female  part  of  his  hooae- 
hold,"  she  continued,  with  a  grim 
little  smile — for  Miss  Leonora  rather 
piqued  herself  upon  her  exemption 
from  any  known  sentimental  epi- 
sode, even  in  her  youth. 

^^Dear  Jack's  return  will  make 
up  for  a  great  deal,"  said  aunt 
Dora.  "Oh,  Frank,  my  dear,  your 
brother  has  made  us  all  so  happy. 
He  has  just  been  telling  us  that  he 
means  to  give  up  all  his  racing  and 
betting  and  wickedness;  and  when 
he  has  been  with  us  a  little,  and 
learned  to  appreciate  a  domestic 

drcle  ''  said  poor  Miss  Dora, 

putting  her  handkerchief  to  her 
eyes.  She  was  so  much  overcome 
that  she  could  not  finish  the  sen- 
tence. But  she  put  her  disengaged 
hand  upon  Jack's  arm  and  patted 
it,  and  in  her  heart  concludea  that 
as  soon  as  the  blanket  was  done  for 
Louisa's  bassinet,  she  would  work 
him  a  pair  of  slippers,  which  should 
endear  more  and  more  to  him  the 
domestic  circle,  and  stimubte  the 
new-born  virtue  in  his  repentant 
heart. 

"I  don't  know  what  Jack's  re- 
turn may  do,"  said  Mr.  Wentworth, 
^*bnt  I  hope  you  don't  imagine  it 
was  Gerald  who  caused  my  father's 
illness.  Ym  know  better,  at  least|" 
said  the  indignant  Ourate,  looking 
at  the  hero  on  the  so&.  That  in- 
teresting reprobate  lifted  his  eyes 
with  a  covert  gleam  of  humour  to 
the  unresponsive  countenance  of  his 
brother,  and  then  he  stroked  his 
silky  beard  and  sighed. 

''My  dear  aunt^  Frank  is  riglit," 
said  Jack,  with  a  melancholy  voice. 
^'I  have  not  oonoealed  from  yoa 
that  my  fiathei^  has  great  reason  to 
be  offended  with  ma  I  have  done 
very  much  the  reverse  of  what  I 
ought  to  have  done.  I  see  even 
Frank  can't  forgive  me;  and  I 
don't  wonder  at  it,"  said  the  pro- 
digal, though  I  have  done  him  no 
harm  that  I  know  of;"  and  again 
the  heir  of  the  Wentworths  sighed, 
and  covered  his  face  for  a  moment 
with  his  hand. 

""Oh,  Frank,"  cried  Miss  Dons 
with    streaming    ^ea— "oh,  my 
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detf  boy,  isn't  there  Joy  in  he»- 
ren  over  one  sinner  that  repent- 
etbf  Yoa*re  not  goins  to  be  the 
wioked  elder  brother  that  grndged 
the  prodigal  his  weloom^— yoa're 
not  going  to  give  way  to  Jealousy, 
Frank r 

^^Uold  your  tongne,  Dora,"  said 
the  iron-grey  sister;  "I  daresay 
Frank  knows  a  great  deal  better 
that  yoa  do;  bat  I  want  to  know 
about  Gerald,  and  what  is  to  be 
done.  If  he  goes  to  Borne,  of 
course  you  will  take  Wentworth 
Rectory;  so  it  will  not  be  an  un- 
mingled  evil,"  Md<l  Miss  Leonora, 
biting  her  pen,  and  throwing  a  keen 
glance  at  the  Curate  of  St.  Boque's, 
^especially  as  yon  and  we  differ  so 
Mitirely  in  our  views.  I  could  not 
consent  to  appoint  anybody  to  Skel- 
mersdale,  even  if  poor  Mr.  Shirlev 
were  to  die,  who  did  not  preach 
the  Giispel;  and  it  woold  be  sad 
for  you  to  spend  all  your  life  in  a 
Per[)etnal  Curacy,  where  you  could 
have  no  inoome,  nor  ever  hope  to 
be  able  to  marry,^'  she  eondnued 
steadily,  with  ber  eyes  fixed  upon 
her  nephew.  "Of  course,  if  you 
had  entered  the  Church  for  the  love 
of  the  work,  it  would  be  a  different 
matter,"  said  the  strong-minded 
aunt,  ^^But  that  sort  of  thing 
seems  to  have  gone  oat  of  fashion. 
I  am  sorry  about  Gerald — ^very 
sorry;  but  after  what  I  saw  of 
him,  I  am  not  surprised;  and  it  is 
a  comfort  to  one's  mind  to  think 
that  yoa  will  be  provided  for  by 
the  Beotory,  Frank."  Mias  Leonora 
wrote  a  few  words  of  the  letter  as 
she  finidhed  this  speech.  What  sha 
was  saying  in  that  epistle  was  (in 
reference  to  the  gin-palace)  that  all 
discouragements  were  sent  by  Qod, 
and  that,  no  doubt,  His  meaning 
was,  that  we  should  work  all  the 
harder  to  make  way  against  them. 
After  putting  down  whieh  encourag- 
ing sentiment,  she  raised  her  eyes 
again,  and  plimted  her  spear  in  ber 
nephew^s  bosom  with  the  greatest 
composure  in  the  world. 

^^My  Perpetual  Coraoy  suits  me 
very  well,"  said  Mr.  Wentworth, 
with  a  little  pride;  '^and  there  is 


a  good  deal  to  do  fai  Carihigford. 
However,  I  did  not  come  hoe  to 
talk  about  that  The  Rector  is  go- 
ing to  pot  up  an  iron  ohnrdi  in 
mv  district,"  said  the  yoong  man, 
who  was  rather  glad  of  a  solrjcct 
which  permitted  a  little  of  his  in- 
dignation to  escape.  '^It  is  very 
easv  to  interfere  with  other  peo- 
ple^i  work."  And  then  he  pained, 
not  choosing  to  grumble  to  an  un- 
sympathetic audience.  To  feel  that 
nobody  cares  about  your  trouble,  ii 
better  than  all  the  rules  of  selfM- 
troL  The  Perpetoal  Oorate  stop- 
ped instinctively  with  a  dignified 
reetrahit,  which  would  have  been 
impossible  to  him  under  other  oir- 
oumstanoes.  It  was  no  merit  of  bia, 
but  he  reaped  the  advantage  of  it 
all  the  same. 

«'But  oh,  my  dear,"  said  IGss 
Dora,  what  a  comfort  to  think  of 
what  St.  Paul  says—'  Whether  it  be 
fur  the  right  motive  or  not,  Christ 
is  still  preached.'  And  one  neter 
knows  what  chance  word  may  toud} 
a  heart,"  said  the  poor  little  woman, 
shaking  her  limp  curls  away  fiom 
her  cheeks.  *Mt  waa  you  being 
offended  with  him  that  made  dear 
Jack  think  of  coming  to  os;  and 
what  a  happiness  it  is  to  think  that 
he  sees  the  error  of  his  ways,"  cried 
poor  Miss  Dora,  drying  her  team 
*'  And  oh,  Frank,  my  dear  boy,  I 
trust  you  will  take  warning  by  your 
brother,  and  not  run  into  tempta- 
tion," continued  th^  anxious  aunt, 
remembering  all  her  troubles.  "If 
you  were  to  go  wrongs  it  would 
take  away  all  the  pleasore  of 
life." 

''That  is  Just  what  I  vras  thmk- 
ing,"  said  aunt  Cecilia  fnp  ber 
easy-chair. 

**For,  oh,  Frank,  my  dear,**  aaid 
Miss  Dora,  much  emboldened  by 
this  support,  ''yon  most  consider 
that  you  are  a  clergyman,  and  there 
are  a  great  many  things  that  are 
wrong  in  a  clergyman  that  would 
not  matter  in  another  man.  Oh, 
Leonora,  if  you  would  speak  to  him, 
he  would  mind  you,"  cried  the  poor 
lady;  "for  you  know  a  clergyman 
is  quite  di&rent;'*  and  Misa  Don 
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again  stopped  abort,  and  the  Uim  Peaoemaker.  All  this,  though  It 
aants  loosed  at  the  bewildered  was  highly  amusing  to  the  prodl* 
Onrate,  who^  for  his  part,  aat  gas*  gal,  was  gall  and  bitterness  to  the 
ing  at  then)  without  an  idea  what  Perpetual  Carate.  It  moved  him 
they  ooold  mean.  far  more   deeply  than    he  coaid 

^What  hare  I  been  doing  that  have  imagined  it  possible  for  any- 
wonld  be  right  in  another  man  ?  thing  spoken  by  his  annt  Dora  to 
he  said,  with  a  smile  which  was  move  him.  Perhaps  there  is  some- 
slightly  foroed;  and  then  he  tamed  thing  in  hnman  natnre  whioh  de* 
to  Jack,  who  was  laughing  sottiy  mands  to  be  comprehended,  eren 
under  his  breath,  and  strokiog  hb  where  it  is  aware  that  comprehen- 
silky  beard.  The  elder  brother  sion  is  impossible;  and  it  wounded 
was  highly  amused  by  the  sitaation  him  in  the  most  unreasonable  way 
altogether,  hot  Frank,  as  was  na-  to  have  it  supposed  that  he  was 
torad,  did  not  see  it  in  the  same  Ukely  to  get  into  any  quarrel  with 
light  ^^What  have  you  been  say*  his  brother,  and  to  see  Jack  thai 
ing  ?"  said  the  indignant  Onrate ;  preferred  to  himself, 
and  his  eyes  gaye  forth  a  sudden  Don't  be  a  fool,''  said  Miss  Leo* 
light  which  frightened  Miss  Dora,  nora,  sharply :  I  wish  you  would 
and  brought  her  in  to  the  rescae.  confine  your^telf  to  Louisa's  boMt^ 
^  Oh,  Frank,  he  has  not  been  net,  and  talk  of  things  you  can  uik^ 
saying  anything,"  cried  that  trou-  derstand.  I  hope  Frank  koowit 
bled  woman;  *^it  is  only  what  we  what  he  is  doing  better  than  a  set 
have  heard  everywhere.  Oh,  my  of  old  women.  At  the  some  tlmO| 
dear  boy,  it  is  onlv  for  your  good  I  Frank,^'  said  Miss  Leonora,  rising 
ever  thoaght  of  spelling.  There  and  leading  the  way  to  the  door,  ^1 
is  nobody  in  the  world  to  whom  want  to  say  a  word  to  you.  Don't 
your  welfare  is  so  precious,'^  said  think  you  are  above  raisooooep- 
p(X>r  MiHS  Dora.  *'0h,  Frank,  if  tion.  Most  people  believe  a  lie 
you  and  your  brother  were  to  have  more  readily  than  the  truth.  Dora 
any  difference,  I  should  think  it  is  a  fool,"  said  tlie  older  sister, 
all  mjr  faalt— and  I  always  said  pausing,  when  she  had  led  her 
you  did  not  mean  anything,'*  she  nephew  outside  the  drawing-room 
said,  putting  herself  and  her  ean-  door,  ^^but  so  are  most  people;  and 
de-Oologne  between  the  two,  and  I  advise  you  to  be  careful,  and  nol 
looking  as  if  she  were  about  to  throw  to  give  occasion  for  any  gossip; 
herself  into  the  Curate's  arms.  ^  Oh,  Otherwise,  I  don't  say  I  disapprove 
Frank,  dear,  don't  blame  any  one  of  your  conduct."  She  had  hor 
else — it  is  my  fault  1"  cried  aunt  pen  in  one  hand,  and  held  out  tl^ 
Dora,  with  tears;  and  the  tender-  other  to  him,  dismissing  him;  and 
heartod  foolish  creature  kept  be-  even  this  added  to  the  painful  fsd-^ 
tween  them,  ready  to  rush  in  if  ing  in  tlie  Curate's  heart, 
any   conflict    should  occur,  which  should  hope  not,"  he  said, 

was  a  supposition  much  resented  somewhat  stiffly;  good-by-— my 
by  the  Curate  of  8t.  Roque's.  conduct  is  not  likely  to  be  affected 

*^Jack  and  I  have  no  intention  by  anv  gosdp,  and  I  don't  see  aa^ 
of  fighting,  I  daresay,"  he  said,  need  for  taking  precautions  against 
drawing  his  chair  away  with  some  imaginary  danger."  Miss  Leonora 
impatience;  and  Jack  lay  back  on  thought  her  nephew  looked  veify 
the  sofa  and  stroked  his  beard,  and  ungracious  as  be  went  away.  Sko 
looked  on  with  the  greatest  compo-  said  to  herself  that  Frank  bad  a 
sure  while  poor  Miss  Dora  exhausted  great  deal  of  tem()er,  and  reeemUed 
her  alarm.  ^^It  is  all  my  fauH,"  his  mother's  family  more  than  the 
sobbed  aunt  Dora;  ^but,  oh,  my  Wentworths,  as  she  went  ba<!^  to 
dear  boy,  it  was  only  for  voor  good ;  her  writing-table ;  and  though  she 
and  I  always  said  you  did  not  mean  could  not  disapprove  of  him,  she  fUt 
anything,"   said    the    disoomftted  vexed  somehow  at  his  reotitftde  aoA 
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bis  impatienoe  of  advice ;  whereas,  «ye  and  grndged  the  sapper.  And 
Jack,  poor  fellow!  who  had  been  a  from  that  oe  went  into  a  half-profes- 
great  sinner,  was,  according  to  all  sionat  line  of  thonght,  and  imagined 
appearance,  a  great  penitent  also,  to  himself,  half  smiling,  how,  if  he 
and  a  tme  Wentwortb,  with  all  tiie  had  been  Dr.  Cnmming  or  the  min- 
family  features.  6adi  were  Miss  ister  of  Salem  Ohapel,  he  might 
Leont^ra's  thoughts  as  bhe  went  have  written  a  series  of  pennons 
back  to  finish  her  letters,  and  to  on  the  unappreciated  characters  of 
encourage  her  agents  in  her  Lon-  Scripture,  beginning  with  tbat  vir- 
don  district  to  carry  on  the  good  tuous  uninteresting  elder  brother; 
work.  from  which  sugge^on,  though  he 

God  moves  in  a  mysterious  was  not  the  miniister  of  Salem  nor 
way.  His  wonders  to  perform,"  she  Dr.  Gumming,  it  occurred  to  the 
wrote  apropos  of  the  gin-palace^  Perpetual  Curate  to  follow  out  the 
and  set  very  distinctly  before  her  idea,  and  to  think  of  such  generous 
wiritual  retainers  all  that  Provi-  careless  souls  as  Esau,  and  such 
dence  might  intend  by  this  nnez-  noble  unfortunates  as  the  peawt- 
pected  hindrance ;  and  so  quite  con-  king,  the  mournful  magnificent 
tented  herself  about  her  nephew,  Saul— people  not  generally  ap- 
whose  views  on  this  and  many  proved  of,  or  enrolled  among  the 
other  subjects  were  so  dififerent  martyrs  or  saints.  He  was  purso- 
hom  her  own.  ing  this  k'ind  ^  lialf-reverie,  half- 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Wentworth  went  tlioaght,  when  he  reached  his  own 
about  the  rest  of  his  day^s  work  in  house.  It  was  again  late  and  dark, 
a  not  unusual,  but  far  from  plea*  for  he  had  dined  in  the  mean  time, 
sant,  frame  of  mind.  When  one  and  was  going  home  now  to  write 
suddenly  feels  that  the  sympathy  his  sermon,  in  which,  no  doubt, 
upon  which  one  calculated  most  some  of  these  very  ideas  were  des- 
surely  has  been  withdrawn,  the  tined  to  reappear.  He  opened  the 
•hock  is  naturally  oonsiderahla  It  garden-gate  with  his  latch-key,  and 
might  not  be  anything  very  great  paused,  with  an  involuntary  sense 
wUle  it  lasted,  but  still  one  feels  of  the  beauty  and  freshness  of  the 
tiie  difference  when  it  is  taken  night,  as  soon  as  he  got  within  the 
away.  Lucy  had  fallen  off  from  sheltering  walls.  The  stars  were 
him ;  and  even  aunt  Dora  had  shining  faint  and  sweet  in  the  sum- 
qeased  to  feel  his  concerns  the  first  mer  blue,  and  all  the  shrubs  and 
in  the  world.  He  smiled  at  himself  the  grass  breathing  forth  that  sub- 
for  the  wound  he  felt ;  but  that  did  dued  breath  of  fragrance  and  con- 
not  remove  the  sting  of  it.  After  scions  invisible  life  which  ^ves  so 
the  occupations  of  the  day  were  much  sweetness  to  the  ni^t.  He 
over,  when  at  last  he  was  going  thought  he  heard  whispering  voices, 
home,  and  when  his  work  and  the  as  he  paused  glancing  np  at  the 
sense  of  fatigue  which  aooompanied  sky;  and  then  from  the  side- walk 
it  had  dulled  his  mind  a  little,  the  he  saw  a  little  figure  nm,  and  heard 
Curate  felt  himself  still  dwelling  a  light  little  footstep,  fluttering  to- 
on the  same  matter,  contemplating  wards  the  door  which  he  had  just 
it  in  a  hidf-comic  point  of  view,  as  closed.  Mr.  Wentworth  started  and 
proud  men  are  not  unapt  to  contem-  went  after  this  little  flying  figure 

gate  anything  that  mortifies  them,  with  some  anxiety.  Two  or  three 
e  began  to  realise^  in  a  humorous  of  his  long  strides  broogbt  him  up 
way,  his  own  sensations  as  he  stood  with  the  escaping  visitor,  aa  she  fum- 
at  the  drawing-room  door  and  reoog-  bled  in  her  agitation  OTer  the  handle 
nised  the  prodigal  on  the  sofa;  and  of  the  door.  Ton  have  oome  again, 
then  a  smile  dawned  upon  his  Up  as  notwithstanding  what  I  aaid  to  you  I 
he  thought  once  more  of  the  prodi-  but  you  must  not  repeat  it,  Rosa,** 

STs  elder  brother,  who  regarded  said  the  Ourate.;  no  good  can  come 
At  business  with  unsympatbetiQ  of  these  meeUnga.  I  will  tali  your 
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uncle  if  I  ever  find  you  here 
again/* 

"Oh  no,  no,  please  don't,"  cried 
the  pirl;  "bnt  after  all,  I  don't 
mind,"  she  said,  vFith  more  confi- 
dence: "he  woold  think  it  was 
aomething  very  different ;"  and  Rosa 
raised  her  eyes  to  the  Ourate*s  face 
with  a  ooqaettish  inquiry.  She  could 
not  divest  herself  of  the  thought 
that  Mr.  Wentworth  was  jealoas, 
and  did  not  like  to  have  her  come 
there  for  anybody  but  himself. 

"If  you  were  not  such  a  child, 
I  should  be  very  angry,'*  said  the 
Ourate;  "as  it  is,  I  am  very  angry 
with  the  person  who  deludes  vou 
into  coming.  Qo  home,  child,** 
he  said,  opening  the  door  to  her, 
"and  remember  I  will  not  allow 
you  on  any  pretext  to  come  here 
again." 

His  words  were  low,  and  perhaps 
Kosa  (lid  not  care  much  to  listen; 
but  there  was  quite  light  enough  to 


show  thorn  both  very  plainly,  as  he 
stood  at  the  door  and  she  went  out 
Just  then  the  Miss  Ilemmingsj  were 
going  up  Grange  Lone  from  a  little 
tea-party  with  their  favourite  maid, 
and  all  their  eyes  about  them.  They 
looked  very  full  in  Mr.  Went  worth's 
face,  and  said  How  d'ye  do  ?  as  they 

Eassed  the  door;  and  when  thev 
ad  passed  it,  they  looked  at  each 
other  with  eyes  which  spoke  vol- 
umes. Mr.  Wentworth  shut  the 
door  violently  with  irrepressible 
vexation  and  annoyance  when  he 
encountered  that  glance.  He  made 
no  farewells,  nor  did  he  think  of 
taking  care  of  Rosa  on  tbo  way 
home  as  he  had  done  before.  He 
was  intensely  annoyed  and  vexed, 
he  could  not  tell  how ;  and  this  was 
how  it  happened  that  the  last  time 
she  was  seen  in  Carlingford,  Rosa 
Elsworthy  was  left  standing  by  her- 
self in  the  dark  at  Mr.  Wentwurth's 
door. 


PERSONAL  IDENTITIES. 

**One  of  these  men  Is  genias  to  the  other; 
....   Which  is  the  DAtaral  man. 
And  which  the  spirit?  who  deci(»hcr8  them  ?^ 

—Comedy  qf  JPrrort, 


A  VEST  learned  and  able  divine 
in  a  past  generation  once  wrote  a 
celebrated  dissertation  upon  Per- 
sonal Identity.  It  struck  him  as  a 
very  difficult  metaphysical  question, 
in  which  the  affirmative  had  been 
somewhat  insufficiently  proved  by 
those  who  had  undertaken  to  main- 
tain it.  There  is  no  intention  on 
the  present  writer's  part  of  review- 
ing either  Locke's  or  Bishop  But- 
ler's theory;  still  less  of  plunging 
into  any  of  the  speculations  of  our 
German  neighbours  as  to  the  ego 
and  non-ego.  Bat  looking  at  tbe 
question  in  the  most  commonplace 
view,  it  is  very  puzzling  to  a  man 
occasionally  to  realise  that  he  is 
himself— the  self;  that  is,  of  thirty, 
or  twenty,  or  even  ten  years  ago. 
That  such  identification,  in  tbe  case 
of  others,  should  have  its  diffioui- 
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ties,  is  not  surprising.  To  take  tt 
common  illustration :  the  f&ther  of 
that  thriving  family,  as-  he  looks 
kindly  upon  the  excellent  wife  and 
mother  who  presides  aft  the  break- 
fast-table, packs  the  boys'  boxes 
for  school,  and  scolds  the  servants,, 
cannot  but  find  it  difficult  some- 
times to  realise  that  the  lady  is 
the  same  from  whom  be  stole 
a  glove  or  a  bunch  of  violets  (how 
many  years  ago?)$  which  was  but 
the  beginning  of  a  whole  three 
volumes  of  real'  romance;  indeed, 
in  this  case,  it  is  as  well  perhaps 
that  he  should  not  insist  upon  veri- 
fying the  undoubted  fact  too  perti- 
naciously— better  to  keep  that  first 
image  undisturbed  by  any  retouch- - 
ing,  as  quite  a  separate  picture  in 
his  memory,  and  allow  it  to  hav» 
only  A.  ^Iiadowjr  anci  raysterioua' 
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connection  witli  any  flesb-and-blood 
reality  in  bis  present  establishment. 
It  13  very  easy,  and  conjagally  politei, 
to  qaote  the  gracefol  line  which  tells 
US — 

**How  mach  tbe  wife  is  dearer  than  the 
bride 

it  may  be  true;  but  even  tbe  poet 
admits,  yon  see,  that  tbe  wife  and/ 
tbe  bride  are  two  different  persons, 
or  bow  should  one  be  dearer  than 
tbe  other  ?  It  is  wiser  for  a  woman 
to  be  content  to  have  her  former 
self  loved  and  cherished  as  a  separate 
thing,  than  to  insist  upon  having  it 
identified  in  every  line  and  feature 
with  the  present.  8he  might  as 
wisely  insist  upon  the  waist>ribboQ 
of  eighteen  recognising  the  develop- 
ment of  eight- and- forty. 

Bat  if  it  be  difBcult  sometimes,  in 
tbe  case  of  those  whom  we  associate 
with  from  day  to  day,  to  feel  sure 
that  they  are  the  same  whom  we 
remember  in  their  youth,  it  is  very 
often  almost  as  difficult  in  one^s  own 
case.  Many  of  us  must  look  back 
and  remember  a  very  different  per- 
son who  bore  our  name  and  occu- 
pied our  place  in  the  family  gene- 
alogv  half  a  generation  back.  We 
laugh  at  the  little  old  woman  in 
tbe  nursery  song,  who  had  her  pet- 
ticoat cut  short  by  an  irreverent 
tinker,  and  entertaining  thereupon 
the  most  serious  doubts  as  to  her 
personality,  allowed  her  dog  to  de- 
cide the  question  in  the  negative — 
that  "  /"  wasn't  "  No  doubt,  to 
the  female  mind,  the  proper  length 
of  a  petticoat  is  a  very  important 
circumstance;  and  it  is  possible  to 
conceive  many  modem  ladies  whose 
costume  forms  so  important  a  part 
of  their  personality,  that  any  sudden 
and  serious  reduction  of  it  in  their 
case  might  puzzle  not  only  their 
little  dogs  and  other  admirers,  but 
even  themselves,  in  tbe  matter  of 
personal  identification.  But  if  we 
were  all  as  honest  and  simple-minded 
as  the  little  old  woman  of  the  story, 
we  might  often  put  the  same  ques- 
tion to  ourselves  with  the  same 
wondering  atnazement  as  she  did. 
No  need  to  refer  to  those  terrible 
oasee  io  wbioh  a  man  has  plunged, 


either  from  sudden  temptation  or 
by  gradual  declension,  into  such  a 
miserable  corruption  of  bis  former 
self,  that  when  he  looks  upon  tbe 
contrast  between  what  be  was  and 
wbat  be  Is,  he  may  well  doubt  the 
reality  of  the  links  which  seem  to 
connect  the  two.  *^Is  thy  servant 
a  dog.  that  he  should  do  this 
thing  No  need  here  to  d#ell 
upon  this ;  it  has  always  been  found 
hard  to  believe  that  tbe  murderer 
has  ever  been  a  little  child,  that  the 
wretched  dram-drinker  yon  pass  in 
the  streets  has  ever  been  the  play- 
thing of  an  innocent  household. 
But,  putting  aside  with  a  shudder 
all  such  fearful  mysteries  of  moral 
transformation,  there  is  quite  enoogh 
to  nuzzle  us  in  identifying  tbe  past 
witn  the  present,  even  in  the  com- 
monplace lives  of  ourselves  and  our 
friends. 

Those  who  grow  np  from  child- 
hood to  old  age  in  tbe  same  place, 
and  very  much  amongst  the  same 
companions---in  whose  lives  there 
have  been  ho  abrupt  breaks  dtber 
of  position,  or  circumstances,  or 
local  interests — may  have  compara- 
tively little  difficulty  in  recognisiM 
in  themselves  the  same  persons 
existence  during  all  phases  of  their 
life.  But  with  many — perhaps  with 
most  of  us  who  are  not  blessed  with 
territorial  estates — ^tbere  has  been, 
at  some  time  or  other,  very  oftea 
more  than  once,  an  entire  change  of 
local  habitation,  of  aasodatious  and 
acquaintances,  and  of  general  habits 
of  life,  even  if  not  in  any  great  de- 
gree of  worldly  ciroamstances  and 
position.  And  when  we  look  back 
upon  that  past  life  and  its  daily 
ways  and  oconpationa,  which  seemed 
to  suit  us  then  ezoeedingly  well, 
and  which,  no  donbt,  had  a  very 
considerable  effect  in  making  us 
what  we  are  now  jui  character  and 
feeling,  and  think  how  entirely 
separated  from  it  we  are  now— how 
entirely  we  have  become  woven 
into  the  complex  fabrio  of  our  pr^ 
sent  locality  and  anrronndinga,— it 
is  difficult  to  realise  that  it  is  not 
two  distinct  lives  of  two  disttael 
individnala  that  we  ar»  i^ttrding 
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— especially  since  years  will  have 
worked  quite  sufficient  other  change 
to  make  as  feel,  really  and  traly,  that 
it  is  not  altogether  the  same  person 
that  figures  as  the  hero  in  hoth  per- 
formances.  There  are  some  melo- 
dramas which  every  reader  will  re- 
member, which  suppose  an  interval 
of  ten  or  twenty  years  to  elapse 
between  each  act.   The  characters 
are  the  same  from  first  to  last,  bat 
the  child  in  the  first  act  becomes 
perhaps  a  wife  in  the  second,  and 
is  foand  a  widow  in  the  third.  And 
— inasmuch  as  there  is  a  limit  even 
to  the  best  stage  malsing-np — some- 
times the  child  and  the  grown-up 
woman,  whom  the  audience  are  to 
suppose  the  same,  are  played  by  two 
different   performers.     One  amid 
fancy  that  something  of  the  kind 
takes  place  in  the  actual  drama  of 
human  life ;  that  the  player  we  re- 
member in  those  earlier  scenes  was 
not  ourself,  but  some  other  whose 
life  has  passed  on  into  ours  in  some 
strange  way,  but  who  is  utterly 
gone  from  the  stage,  whose  perform- 
ance is  entirely  over,  and  who  will 
never  appear  again  in  this  present 
moral  entertainment.    We  must  all 
be  aware  of  a  certain  tendency  to 
look  back  upon  much  of  our  past  life 
as  the  acts  and  deeds  of  some  third 
person,  pitying  ourselves  with  an 
almost  ridiculous  mental  pathos  for 
some  remembered  suffering  of  our 
childhood,  and  entertaining  an  un- 
merciful contempt  and  indignation 
for  some  piece  of  weakness  or  folly 
that  we  were  guilty  of  in  riper  years. 
It  may  be  true,  as  wise  men  tell  us 
(though  not  by  any  means  so  uni- 
versally true  as  they  would  insist), 
that  wo  are  blind  to  our  own  faults 
in  tho  present ;  but  at  least  we  are 
not  blind  to  them  in  the  past:  we 
often  pass  a  very  severe  judgment 
upon  them,  as  we  do  in  the  case  of 
our  neighbours,  because  in  the^  retro- 
spect we  are  no  longer  conscious  of 
the  temntation,  and  only  think  of 
the  weasness  and  the  evil  result. 
In  fact,  the  self  whom  we  thus  sum- 
mon up  for  trial  is  not  the  self  of 
to-day,  but  a  different  person;  and 
therefore  wo  look  upon  his  acts  and 


deeds  with  something  like  imparti- 
ality. 

More  especially  does  this  feeling 
of  separateness  from  our  past  life 
come  upon  na,  when  we  go  back  to 
visit  again,  after  an  interval  of  long 
years,  places  in  which  we  lived 
onoe,  localities  of  which  we  knew 
almost  every  square  foot,  and  which 
were  associated  with  events  quite 
as  important  to  as  as  any  of  the 
ip^ents  of  the  present  It  sarely  was 
who  were  there ;  yet  it  can  hardly 
be  this  present  actual  we.'*  It  all 
seems  to  us  now  not  like  what  it 
mast  be,  if  we  come  to  calculate,  a 
real  past  period  of  this  natural  lite, 
but  rather  like  some  sort  of  previ- 
ous existence.  There  is  always  a 
sadness  in  revisiting  old  scenes  af- 
ter a  long  lapse  of  time.  Naturally 
enough:  partly  it  is  not  pleasant 
to  think  how  many  years  of  oar 
allotted  life  are  gone,  past  recall; 
partly  there  is  a  Kindly  regret  ior 
some  who  shared  with  as  the  plea- 
sures of  those  old  days,  and  who 
will  never  share  again  with  us  any 
interest  or  pleasure  belonging  to 
this  life.  But  perhaps,  after  all, 
the  real  sadness  is^  that  we  feel  so 
little  regret  about  it  all;  that  our 
old  interests  are  so  dead  within  u^ 
that  our  past  sel^  which  once  moved 
and  lived  and  loved  in  that  old 
place,  seems  to  ns  now  so  much  a 
stranger:  that  what  we  can  recall 
of  its  sayings  and  doings — and  that 
is  not  ti  great  deal,  compared  with 
what  we  have  entirely  forgotten — 
we  recall  with  almost  the  calmness 
of  a  historian.  Nay,  let  as  not 
stop  to  question  that  old  woman 
who  passes,  whose  features  are  re- 
called to  us  by  the  assooiatioiis  of 
place,  though  somewhat  a  heavier 
share  oif  toil  and  exposure  has  chang- 
ed her  even  more  than  ourselves— 
never  stop  to  ask  her  whether  we 
are  remembered  or  not;  be  content 
to  recognise  the  natural  fact  that 
**  Year  by  year  oor  mamoTy  fkdM 
From  all  the  drola  of  the  hlUa." 

The  world  does  right  to  forget  as 
when  we  hardly  recognise  ourselves. 
Regrets  for  the  pa^r— peonve 
mories  of  vanished  yeara— are  al- 
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most  banislied  even  from  the  poets 
of  this  modem,  real,  bnsy,  rapid 
life.  We  must  not  lose  the  express 
by  lingering  five  minutes  too  long 
•  in  Dreamland.  It  is  very  well  that 
it  should  be  bo.  life  'would  be  a 
misery  to  us  instead  of  a  blessing, 
if  we  allowed  regrets  for  the  past, 
merely  because  it  is  the  past,  to  be- 
come anything  more  than  a  senti- 
ment 

Physiologists  assert  that  our  ac- 
tual corporeal  self  undergoes  if 
total  change  in  the  course  of  abotiC 
every  seven  years;  that  a  wastifel 
and  reproduction  of  corporeal  tissue 
are  continually  going  on,  so  that 
the  body  of  to-day  is  not  the  same 
body,  in  any  one  particle,  that  it 
was  seven  years  ago,  but  an  en- 
tirely new  formation,  moulded  as  it 
were  upon  the  same  last,  and  there- 
fore presenting,  in  the  main,  the 
same  appearance.  If  this  be  true, 
it  was  not  we,  after  all,  who  were  in 
those  places  and  did  those  things 
in  past  days;  onlv  another  likeness 
of  ourselves,  a  similar  combination 
of  oxygen  and  what  not  else. 

Even  with  this  explanation,  the 
identity  of  men  from  childhood  to 
old  age  is  not  free  from  difficulties. 
There  are  some  men  whom  it  is  very 
hard  to  imagine  as  babies.  Dr.  John- 
son, fur,  instance,  or  Dr.  Parr — were 
they  ever  as  other  babies?  did  the 
great  lexicographer  ever  allow  his 
nurse  to  contradict  him,  and  was  Dr. 
Parr  bom  in  a  little  wig  ?  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  the  Great  Duf  e  ever 
whipped  by  a  nursery  governess; 
yet,  if  the  common  theory  of  growth 
and  gradual  development  be  true, 
it  must  be  concluded  that  he  was. 
One  understands  much  better  the 
feeling  which  led  to  the  exhibi- 
tion in  some  provincial  museum  of 
"Oliver  Cromweirs  skull  when  a 
child,**  which  was  looked  at  by 
msnv  unsuspicious  sight-seers  with 
much  i^verence  and  curiosity.  Na- 
turally, the  little  Oliver  died  in  the 
innocence  of  infancy,  and  the  king- 
killer  appeared  first  to  men  in  the 
brewery  at  Huntingdon,  with  a  skull 
already  strong  enough  for  the  steel 
morion.   An  "infant  Hercules'*  we 


have  seen,  and  an  infant  Jupiter  is 
comprehensible;  but  no  doubt  it 
was  a  strong  appreciation  of  oon- 
gruities  in  the  Greek  mind  which 
represented  Minerva  as  springing 
to  light  full-grown  and  fuli-anned. 
Venus  might  once  have  been  a  little  i 
darling;  Mercury,  we  know,  was  a 
troublesome  child;  bat  it  was  im- 
possible to  conceive  that  goddess 
of  wisdom  even  in  the  most  daasical 
swaddling-clothes. 

And  as  to  what  we  should  be 
more  right  in  calling  our  real  self 
—-our  moral  and  intellectual  es- 
sence—how are  we  sure  that  thja  is 
the  same?  The  memory  alone— 
and  this  in  a  somewhat  marred 
and  imperfect  shape — seems  to  re- 
main unaltered,  and  by  this  it  is  tbat 
we  identify  ourselves  with  the  "  I** 
of  the  past.  The  replacing  theory 
harmonises  with  actual  experience 
much  more  satisfactorily  in  the  case 
of  our  minds  than  of  our  bodies. 
We  know  that  in  many  instances  we 
are  altogether  changed — not  deve- 
loped or  modified — in  our  spiritual 
elements.  Oar  characters  are  often 
as  entirely  re  formed  since  our  child- 
hood or  our  early  manhood,  as  we 
learn  that  our  bodies  have  beeo. 
The  child,  it  is  said,  is  the  father 
of  the  man ;  which  is  to  say,  that 
the  qualities  of  the  man  exist,  in 
their  germs,  in  the  child^s  nature. 
It  is  very  doubtful  whether  this 
theory  is  not  formed  upon  striking 
and  exceptional  cases.  And  those 
who  have  written  books  upon  the 
boyhood  of  great  men,  and  so  forth, 
find  it  convenient  to  forget — as  in* 
deed  it  would  be  very  troublesome 
to  collect — the  vast  mqjority  <rf 
cases  wherein  the  great  men  have 
been  not  at  all  remarkable  as  bojs^ 
and  in  which  the  wonderful  boys 
have  tumed  out  anything  but  gi^ 
men.  Certainly,  in  the  case  of  one*a 
own  personal  acquaintance,  it  is 
commonly  an  impJicit  faith  in  a 
chain  of  circumstantial  eyideooe 
which  induces  us  to  regard  them  ai 
the  same  persons  we  knew  as  boys 
—not  any  positive  resembUiDce  that 
we  can  trace  in  them  now.  Where 
these  do  onst,  we  point  to  them 
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■with  a  sort  of  pleased  wonder,  as 
a  thin^  worth  notiDg,  that  a  man 
really  does  something,  or  says  some- 
thing, or  likes  and  dislikes  something, 
jost  as  he  did  when  a  boy.  "The 
same  good  follow  that  he  always 
was!"  What  a  heartfelt  testimony 
this  is  to  a  man^s  sterlin^ness  of 
character,  when  it  can  be  truly  paid  1 
of  more  real  significance  than  if  we 
were  to  remark  in  him  the  acquisi- 
tion of  some  respectable  qoiJity 
which  we  had  not  fancied  him  to 
possess  ;  that  may  possibly  be 
adopted  by  a  calculating  prudence, 
the  other  is  real  and  spontaneous. 
Nay,  even  a  foible  or  a  harmless 
weakness  becomes  respectable,  if  it 
helps  tt>  mark  the  man ;  so  gladly  do 
we  catch  at  any  countersign  of  iden- 
tity. Mothers  not  uncommonly  com- 
plain that  their  darling  sons  have 
oeeu  changed  at  school.  Not  mean- 
ing always  positively  for  the  worse 
(for  the  pet  of  the  home  nursery 
is  not  always  the  sort  of  pet  it 
is  desirable  to  maintain  for  life), 
nor  yet  always  for  the  better ; 
but  simply  that  he  is  become 
quite  a  different  being.  And  those 
who  look  on  more  dispassionately 
than  mothers,  see  these  changes 
come  periodically.  Sometimes  they 
are  very  sudden  and  startling ;  and 
one  understands  how  the  supersti- 
tion about  changelings  in  the  cradle 
grew  up:  it  was  a  convenient  ez- 
#  position  of  the  occasional  phenome- 
non of  a  child  turning  out  contrary 
to  all  natural  expectations.  One  is 
almost  tempted  to  think,  even  now, 
that  these  changelings  are  substi- 
tuted occasionally,  by  some  myste- 
rious interference,  in  those  who  are 
long  past  their  cradles.  Such  a 
theory  may  not  be  altogether  com- 
fortable, but  it  would  explain  a 
good  many  difEculties.  Nothing 
else  will  folly  account  for  the  total 
impossibility  which  we  sometimes 
feel  in  recognising  the  companions 
of  our  boyhood  when  we  fall  in 
with  them  in  after  life.  That  they 
should  have  become  older  and  graver 
would  bo  only  natural ;  that  they 
should  also  have  become  wiser 
^ould  be,  in  many  instances,  very 


desirable.  But  that  they  should 
have  become  such  entirely  different 
persons — that  there  should  be  no 
trace  of  the  boy  left  in  the  man — 
seems  neither  natural  nor  desirabia 
Nay,  sometimes  even  if  you  come  to 
question  them  upon  old  times,  they 
appear  to  have  forgotten  entirely 
that  previous  state  of  existence. 
But  for  corroborating  ciroumstanoes, 
you  would  be  inclined  to  set  them 
down  as  impostors,  such  as  thero 
have  been  cases  who  have  passed 
themselves  off  upon  affectionate  re- 
latives as  long-lost  children  stolen 
or  strayed  in  infancy :  or  have  tried 
to  palm  themselves  upon  a  loyal 
nation  as  suppressed  princes,  emerg- 
ing from  long  years  of  forced  ob- 
scurity. Even  fond  parents  on  the 
stage  are  supposed  to  depend  en- 
tirdy  for  the  recognition  of  a  child^s 
identity  upon  a  mole  on  the  right 
breast,  or,  as  in  Dromio*s  case,  "  a 
great  wart  upon  his  left  arm ; "  and 
really,  when  the  entire  differeniia 
(to  speak  lodcally)  between  your 
own  child  and  another's  depends  on 
the  locality,  marked  down  to  an 
inch,  of  a  natural  blemisl^ — when 
nothing  is  left  of  the  old  self  that 
one  can  be  sure  of  but  a  mole— the 
fact  of  this  personal  identity,  even  if 
you  admit  it,  becomes  hardly  worth 
establishing.  No ;  when  it  comes 
to  that,  the  fond  parent  might  quite 
as  well  adopt  some  promising  young 
woman  for  a  daughter  (whether 
with  a  mole  or  two  more  or  less^ 
and  look  upon  the  lost  infant  as 
having  become  an  inevitable  gypsey ; 
or,  if  in  this  case  the  maternal  yearn- 
ing may  plead  a  natural  instinct, 
in  the  case  of  your  Mend,  at  all 
events,  if  circumstances  have  chang- 
ed him  in  character  and  feeling  as 
well  as  person,  it  will  be  wiser  and 
more  satisfactory  to  look  upon  him 
as  a  mere  recent  acquaintance,  and 
cultivate  his  society  or  not,  as  yon 
please,  according  to  his  present 
qaalifioationSy  than  to  blind  your- 
self by  anjfr  religions  faith  in  bis 
identity  with  any  one  whom  yoa 
knew  in  a  different  place  and  under 
different  circumstances.  If  yoa  can 
only  swear  to  him  by  the  mole  or 
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the  wart,  it  were  better  not  to  risk 
peijary  for  the  sake  of  so  inconsider- 
able a  relio  of  the  past. 

Kotliing    Is,  more  common  in 
police  reports  than  to  read  of  ad- 
ventarons  heroes,  who,  having  found 
it  convenient,  for  private  reasons, 
to  change  their  domiciles  and  their 
occupation  from  time  to  time,  have 
also  changed  their  names,  and  fig- 
ured under  a  successive  alias.  There 
is,  however,  in  most  of  these  cases, 
a  uniformity  of  character  and  pur- 
rait,  under  every  variety  of  circum- 
stance, which  perhaps  justifies  the 
law  in  insisting  on  a  rogue's  identity. 
But  in  the  more  respectable  world 
which  seldom  figures  in  police  courts, 
it  is  much  to  be  wished  tnat  this  alicu 
system  were  adopted  and  recognised. 
In  the  case  of  new-made  peers  and 
bishops,  indeed,  its  convenience  is 
already  acknowledged.   It  does  not 
require  the  disguise  of  a  wig  or  a 
small  apron  to  inform  us  that^  the 
man  whom  we  used  to  address  as 
Jack  Robinson  "  is  not  the  same 
person  as  the  prelate  who  now  signs 
himself  "John  Oantab.,"  or  "John 
"Wroxeter.**   But  as  it  has  now  been 
ruled  that  there  is  no  Ugal  obstacle 
to  a  change  of  name,  the  practice 
might  be  adopted  in   many  addi- 
.  tional  cases  with  advantage  both  to 
the  individual  and  the  public  It 
is  done  occasionally  when  a  man  is 
anxious   to  ignore   all   his  ante- 
cedents ;  passing  by  all  such  half- 
measures  OS  the  substituting  a  v 
fi>r  an  «,  or  tacking  on  an  e  final, 
we  could  point  to  popular  preachers 
and   rising  barristers   who  have 
made  themselves  a  name  *'  in  the 
very  literal  sense.    What  the  gene- 
alogists are  to  moke  of  such  coses, 
in  future  arcliisologies,  and  how  far 
they  may  complicate  searches  after 
missing  heirs-at-law,  is  another  mat- 
ter.  Bnt  whenever  a  man's  self 
has   become  intrinsically  changed 
by  any  outward  change  of  position 
and  circumstances,  it  ought  to  be 
lawful  for  his  acquaintances,  with  or 
without  his  own  consent,  to  change 
Lis  name  also.    It  should  be  at 
once  conceded  that  for  all  purposes 
of  life  the  old  personality  has  dis- 


appeared, and  that  society  agrees  to 
recognise  the  new.  "  One  man  in 
his  time  plays  many  parts;*'  what 
right  has  an  impertinent  audience 
to  mar  the  performance  by  loudly 
reminding  the  hero  of  the  afWr-piece 
that  he  was  the  smart  valet-de-coam- 
bre  of  the  preceding  play  f 

Therefore,  disappointed  lover, 
console  yourself.  The  lady  of  your 
fancy,  who  has  just  married  Calvo^ 
for  his  coronet,  is  not  the  same 
being  who  onc^  returned  your  af* 
fcction.  She  exists  somewhere  still 
— like  the  lost  Arthur,  perhaps,  in 

faerie*' — at  least  let  her  exist  in 
your  generous  recollection.  Do  not 
confuse  her  image  with  any  woridlj- 
minded  creature  that  has  taken  her 
place.  Let  that  sweet  nmsical  in- 
terlude in  your  and  her  existence 
stand  alone ;  do  not  insist  upon 
tracing  the  fascinating  artute  uuder 
the  mask  and  rouge  of  the  "grand 
spectacle''  that  is  to  follow.  Pobsi- 
bly  you  will  yet  meet  the  lost  one 
again  ;  with  as  gentle  a  smile,  u 
winning  a  voice,  as  sweet  a  nature 
as  before — surely  much  more  .trul? 
her^  than  one  who  has  so  lost  all 
that  makes  woman  lovely,  that 

**  Twero  p«'jai7  to  love  her  now." 

Courage,  also,  discarded  friend. 
It  is  not  the  same  man  who  walks 
about  and  takes  no  notieee  of  yoo, 
even  if  he  has  borrowed  the  s&iiie 
skin  and  employs  the  same  tailor.  | 
A  proper  name,  a  peculiar  gait,  a 
trick  of  s[)eech  and  look,  are  not 
what  makes  a  man.  You  krew 
your  friend  by  some  better  token 
than  that.  He  is  gone.  One  of 
those  accidents  of  life,  that  do  sept- 
rate  friends  a.s  completely  as  death 
can,  has  come  between  yoo ;  be  con- 
tent to  bear  the  separation ;  but 
never  waste  your  time  in  blaming 
one  who  has  no  more  identity  with 
your  friend  of  other  day%  than  Da- 
mon and  Pythias  in  the  I<^D<i- 

And,  learn  a  little  diffidence,  0 
shrewd  observer,  who  art  a  dis- 
cerner  of  spirits.  The  man  you  think 
you  see  tlirough  "  b  not  the  real 
man — no  more  than  the  ghost  at  the 
Polytechnic    The  man  whom  yoa 
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oonfidenUj  pronoiiRoe  hard  and  in- 
sensate has  another  self  somewhere, 
fall  of  heart  and  feeling.  Yon  have 
tested  some  nature  thoroogbly,  as 
you  fancy,  and  found  it  vain  and 
frivoloos;  if  yon  had  the  trae  Ithnri- 
el's  spear,  yon  mrght  have  discharged 
that  flimsy  covering,  and  thrown 
li^t>  into  a  depth  of  soul  that  would 
have  startled  yon.  Who  saw  in 
that  young  guardsman,  the  ourled 
darling^'  of  London  life,  the  quiet 
soldier  who  shamed  his  hardier  fol- 
lowers out  of  complaint  in  the  cold 
and  mud  of  the  Crimean  trenches  t 
Who  saw  the  heroes  of  the  ^Indian 
Mutiny  in  the  Company^s  lazy  offi- 
cials? Who  knows,  at  this  present 
moment,  the  future  rulers  of  Ame- 
rica ?  Who  recognises  the  ^coming 
man,"  until  he  comes  ?  He  is  made, 
we  say,  by  circumstances.  Oironm- 
stances  do  change  men;  humiliat- 
ing as  the  fact  may  be,  we,  the  im- 
material spiritual  essences,  are  at 
the  mercy  of  a  thousand  material 
combinations  of  the  veriest  trifles 
in  themselves.  As  an  accident  of 
our  childhood  makes  us  cripples  or 
idiots  for  life,  so  the  accidentB— 
what  we,  at  least,  call  accidents — 
of  our  position,  our  relations  with 
others,  our  presence  at  a  particular 
time  and  place,  change  us  either 
into  criminals  or  heroes.  Possibly 
— if  that  will  be  any  comfort  to  us 
— we  have  all  a  heroic  self  some- 
where, ready  to  take  the  place  of 
the  very  unheroio  self  we  are  con- 
scious of  to-day,  if  only  circum- 
stances call  it  into  existence;  pos- 
sibly also,  and  quite  as  probably, 
we  have  a  criminal  self — a  sleeping 
devil  that  wears  our  Hkenese; — and 
that  only  waits  the  hour  and  the 
place  to  enter  in  and  take  possession 
of  our  personality. 

Even  our  own  identity  is  thus,  as 
the  learned  bishop  found  it,  a  diffi- 
cult point  to  establish.  No  doubt 
it  has  been  held  to  be  a  test  of  sound 
intellects*  that  we  should  know 
ourselves  to  be  ourselves,  now  and 
always,  and  not  imagine  ourselves 
somebody  else.  We  call  an  un- 
fortunate man  a  lunatic,  and  put 
him  under  sarreillanoe,  if  he  insists 


upon  it  that  he  was  formerlv  Em- 
peror of  Ohina.  Yet,  after  all,  shut- 
ting a  roan  up  is  no  infallible  proof 
of  lunacy;  possibly,  as  a  witty 
French  writer  has  observed,  the 
sane  minority  is  put  into  confine- 
ment in  order  that  the  mfljor- 
ity  may  fancy  themselves  rational. 
Pytha^ras  was  no  madman;  yet 
he  aflinned  that  he  had  been  some- 
body else,  and,  as  is  said,  gave  what 
was  held  to  be  satisfactory  proof  of 
it  Elliston  acted  the  king  so  often, 
that  when  wine  had  warmed  his 
wits  a  little,  he  blessed  his  sup* 
posed  subjects  as  cordially  off  the 
stage  as  on.  A  man  will  tell  a 
story  of  personal  adventure,  wholly 
imaginary,  until  he  oomos  to  have  a 
distinct  recollection  of  having  been 
an  actor  in  it.  Our  Scottish  frienda 
have  a  notion  that  there  are  "  double- 
gangers^'  about,  and  that  a  Tnan  may 
be,  visually  if  not  bodily,  in  two  places 
at  once.  A  French  abb^  wrote  a 
treatise  to  prove  that  the  bo<lily 
presence  of  one  man  in  severu 
places  was  possible,  according  to 
the  priuciplos  of  sound  philosophy 
And  most  unqaestionably,  in  that 
strangest  of  all  mysteries,  which 
would  awe  and  bewilder  ns  if  it 
were  not  so  familiar-^tho  mystery 
of  dreams— -our  bodies  are  resting  ' 
for  hours  in  the  same  place,  while 
our  spiritual  or  imaginative  facul- 
ties (let  ns  leave  it  to  philosophers 
to  distinguish  them)  are  absent  on 
the  most  distant  and  chimeHcal 
expeditions.  And  it  is  only  then 
that  the  old  self  reappears  and 
takes  its  place  in  the  old  scenes, 
repeopled  with  the  dead  and  the 
past ;  and  we  are  conscious,  when 
we  wake,  of  a  <louble  existence,  as 
though  past  time  and  our  past 
selves  were  still  existing  realities, 
and  only  separated  from  our  waking 
senses  by  some  conditions  whioh  we 
cannot  comprehend. 

Adam  Lyttloton,  in  one  of  bis 
sermons,  asserts  that  every  man  te 
made  of  three  Egos^  and  has  three 
selfs  in  him  ;^'  a  theory  which  that 
pleasant  Breakfast-table"  compan- 
ion, our  American  cousin  Holmee, 
has  adopted,  whether  consciously 
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or  nnconscionslj,  and  expanded  in 
such  original  fashion  as  to  make  it 
ratlier  more  fairly  bis  own  than 
most  modem  ideas  are.  He  says 
that  **at  least  six  different  person- 
alities may  be  recognised  as  taking 
part  in  a  dialogue  between  John 
and  Thomas;  three  Johns: — 1. 
The  real  John,  known  only  to 
his  Maker;  2.  John^s  ideal  John, 
never  the  real  one,  and  often  very 
unlike  him  ;  8.  Thomas's  ideal  John, 
— never  the  real  John,  nor  John's 
John,  but  often  very  unlike  either." 
And,  ip  like  manner,  three  several 
xhomasep,  one  real  and  two  ideal. 
If  he  had  added  that  John's  ideal 
John  undergoes  the  most  startling 
transformations,  he  would  not  have 
overstated  [this  puzzle  of  personali- 
ties. The  real  John  or  Thomas, 
plainly,  have  no  practical  existence 
for  any  ordinary  human  purposes; 
the  real  self  is  out  of  mortal  ken ; 
yvoOi  ieavtov  was  a  mere  bantering 
puzzle  8et  by  the  philosophery. 

There  have  been  impostors,  like 
the  Count  St.  Germain  and  Caglios- 
tro,  who  professed  to  have  lived  a 
ancoes^iion  of  lives,  and  to  have 
figured,  under  different  names  and 
differont  characters,  in  distant  quar- 
ters of  the  world,  or  under  sncces- 
alve  dynasties  How  far  they  had 
taught  themselves  to  believe  their 
own  as^Ttions,  is  eveu  now  a  query. 
But  many  a  man,  if  he  were  to  sit 
down  and  write  honestly  that  auto- 
biograi>hy  for  which  it  is  said  that 
we  might  all  find  readers  if  it  were 
00  written  in  truthful  detail,  and 
were  to  write  it  in  the  telling  fashion 
which  fiction  sometimes  adopts,  of 
showing  a  succession  of  striking 
tableaux  vivanUy  dropping  the  cur- 
tain between  each, — if  he  were  to 
•et  down  his  real  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings (or  at  any  rate  his  own  ideal  of 
them),  his  aims  and  thoughts,  as 
well  as  his  words  and  actions,  at 
eaoh  distinct  period — the  pictures 
he  would  show  would  never  be 
looked  upon  as  presentments  of  the 
same  person,  unless  he  were  careful 
to  inform  us  that  they  were  chap- 
ters  in  the  history  of  one  man ;  the 
inoongruity  of  the  cbaraoters  would 


revolt  almost  as  gtrongiy  agunst  our 
notions  of  identity,  as  the  myateri- 
oor  reminisoenoes  of  the  charlatan 
contract  oar  belief  in  time  and 
place. 

There  might  be  a  new  and  enter- 
taining series  of  ^Imaginary  Con- 
versations" written,  if  we  could  but 
get  the  true  data  for  them,  between 
the  New  Self  and  Old  Self  of  manv 
persons,  historical  and  nnhistoricJ. 
At  their  first  meeting  they  would 
not  be  more  sarprised  at  the  ont^ 
ward  difference  in  person,  than  at 
the  utter  nnlikeness  between  their 
opinions  and  views  of  life,  when 
they  began  their  discourse.  The 
individual  whom  the  New  Self  fan- 
cies he  remembers  to  have  been, 
once  upon  a  timOi  was  not  much 
like  this  apparition  of  Old  Self; 
with  which  suddenly  he  is  con- 
fronted. The  childish  self  was 
neither  so-lhappy  nor  so  innocent, 
the  youthful  self  not  altogether  so 
foolish,  as  the  present  self  pictured 
him.  Each  might  make  wise  com- 
ments upon  the  mistakes  of  the 
other;  and  the  balance  of  wisdom 
would  not  be  always  on  the  side 
that  might  be  supposed.  On  the 
whole,  if  no  unhappy  circamstanoes 
had  cast  a  gulf  between  them, 
and  made  them  tnrn  from  each 
other  with  horror  and  mistrust, 
they  would  part^  it  may  be  hoped, 
good  friends ;  recognising  each 
other's  distinct  good  qnalitiea,  un- 
derstanding better  eaoh  other's 
feelings  and  shortcomings,  and  mak- 
ing allowance  for  them — as  all 
g(K>d  kind  of  people,  even  with  less 
claim  to  identity,  will  do  when  they 
are  brought  together  in  personal 
intercourse— and  ready  to  admit 
that  each  was  best  fitted  for  his 
own  sphere  of  action,  and  had  bet- 
ter confine  itself  to  that,  making 
as  few  disi^greeable  oomparisons  as 
possible. 

Theirs  has  surely  been  a  very 
happy  lot  in  life,  even  if  not  a  very 
eventful  one,  who  can  traoe  back 
its  course  without  any  such  grave 
transitions  as  may  lead  them  to 
doubt  their  own  identity;  who 
have  never  had  cause  to  wonder  ia 
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their  own  minds  whether  the  self 
of  to-day  is  the  same  as  the  self  of 
yesterday.  Iq  this  respect,  no  posi- 
tion would  seem  so  fortanate  as 
that  of  the  English  country  gentle- 
man, inheriting  an  old  name  and 
an  old  estate,  and  wise  enough  to 
set  a  jost  value  on  them.  The 
scenes  of  his  life,  whether  joyous 
or  solemn,  are  not  the  sudden  shift- 
ings  of  the  theatre,  hnt  melt  gradu- 
ally one  into  another,  like  dissolv- 
ing views.  Where  he  was  bom,  he 
lives  and  grows  old.  The  same 
familiar  faces — friends,  tenantry, 
servants — grow  old  around  him,  ana 
he  is  hardly  conscious  of  the  change. 
His  life  may  be  a  continuous  whole ; 
a  harmony,  more  or  less  musical, 
not  a  SQCcessiot  of  dislocated  pas- 
sages— fragments,  as  it  were,  from 
this  and  that — as  some  of  our  lives 
necessarily  are.  Ho  need  not  know 
what  it  is  to  say  farewell  to  pleasant 
neighbourhoods,  to  give  up  cherish- 
ed schemes,  to  bury  some  dead 
ambition,  to  shut  and  lock  for  ever 
(to  borrow  Napoleon's  metaphor) 
the  drawer  whicn  contains  one  long 
chapter  of  life's  history,  and  to 
make,  as  we  call  it,  a  fresh  start. 
*^  I  dwell  among  mine  own  people," 
said  the  Shunammite — "  a  great 
woman,"  as  the  sacred  chronicler 
has  it;  with  a  complete  life,  a  oon- 
tinuous  happiness  and  duty ;  who 
needled  not  to  be  "spoken  for  to 
the  king,"  and  to  whom  any  change 
must  be  an  evil.    It  is  a  very 


happy  thing,  and  ought  to  be  a 
very  good  thing,  for  any  man  with 
a  true  human  heart,  to  have  all  hia 
aims  and  interests  gradually  takinsr 
root  in  one  place  from  his  childhood 
— to  feel,  alike  in  joy  or  sorrow,  in 
foreign  travel  or  in  domestic  quiet^ 
all  his  best  thoughts  and  affections 
tend  to  one  centre,  bis  English 
home,  and  that  the  hope  of  his 
forefathers,  and  the  inheritance  of  his 
children. 

But  we  cannot  all  of  os  have  the 
old  hall  and  the  paternal  acres. 
Let  us  be  content  without  them, 
venting  any  little  envious  feeling 
which  may  vex  us  in  an  hone^ 
malediction  on  the  senseless  pro- 
digal who  barters  the  home  of  his 
ancestors  for  a  restless  career  of 
self-indulgent  folly.  For  that  large 
majority  of  us  whose  lives  are  set 
in  no  such  goodly  and  aubstantis) 
framework,  but  are  a  mere  shifting 
diorama,  still  there  is  a  (jift,  richer 
than  any  inheritance,  which,  if  we 
have  it,  will  give  to  them  a  unity 
independent  of  place  or  circum- 
stance. It  is  what  Southey  some- 
where calls  "a  boy's  heart," — that 
freshness  of  feeling  which  is  as  a 
perennial  spring  of  youth  through- 
out life's  successive  changes;  which 
cherishes  old  friendships  and  old 
memories,  can  recall  old  sorrows 
with  a  smile,  and  is  never  too  grave 
or  too  grand  to  recognise  the  self  of 
lighter  hours  or  humbler  circum- 
stances. 
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Iv  a  former  namber  (Augast 
1860)  we  had  occasion  to  refer  to 
the  execution  of  two  women,  named 
Margaret  M'Laohlan  and  Margaret 
"Wilson,  who  have  been  generally 
Bnpposed  to  have  suffered  death  by 
drowning  in  the  year  1685. 

It  was  snfficient  for  the  purposes 
of  the  inquiry  we  were  then  pur- 
aaing  to  show  that  Olaverhoose  had 
DO  share  whatever  in  that  trans- 
action, and  that  Lord  Macanlay's 
assertion,  or,  to  speak  more  cor- 
rectly, his  insinuation,  to  the  con- 
trary, was  baoed,  if  indeed  it  had 
any  foundation  at  all,  on  a  confu- 
sion between  the  celebrated  Colonel 
John  Grahame  of  Olaverhouse  and 
the  obscure  Colonel  David  Grahame, 
his  brother.  It  had  not^  indeed, 
occurred  to  us  to  question  a  fact 
which  has  been  repeated  by  every 
historian  of  those  times  from  Wod- 
row  downwards;  and  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  industry  of  Mr.  Mark 
Kapier*  for  the  production  of  evi- 
dence which,  to  say  the  least,  raises 
a  grave  doubt  whether  this  story, 
80  often  repeated,  is  worthy  of  any 
belief.  The  question  has  been  de- 
bated with  great  zeal  and  equal 
ability  by  Mr.  Napier  on  the  one 
side,  and  by  Principal  Tnlloch  on 
the  other,  the  powers  of  advocacy 
of  each  having  been  sharpened  by 
preconceived  opinions  and  che- 
rished predilections.  The  one  is 
eager  to  wipe  away  a  stain  from  a 
dynasty  and  a  party  to  which  he  is 
attached  by  political  opinion  and 
sympathy,  the  other  is  reluctant  to 
surrender  his  belief  in  a  martyr- 
dom filling  a  pathetic  page  in  the 
history  of  a  Church  fiamous  for 
the  struggles  it  has  come  through, 
and  of  which  he  is  himself  a 
learned  and  accomplished  orna- 
ment. These  feelings  are  not  to 
be  wondered  at;  but  they  do  not 


qualify  either  for  discharging  im- 
partially the  functions  of  a  judge; 
and  we  think  that  we  shall  be  ren- 
dering an  acceptable  service  if  we 
place  before  the  reader  the  evi- 
dence on  the  question  in  a  succinct 
form,  and  enable  him  to  deliver 
such  verdict  as  may  appear  most 
consonant  with  facts  proved.  Ve 
may  well  hesitate  before  we  arrive 
at  a  conclusion  at  rariance  with  that 
of  the  historian  of  'The  Leaders  of 
the  Reformation;'  hot  the  biogra- 
pher of  those  greaL  pioneers  in  the 
cause  of  truth  and  weedom  of  opin- 
ion will,  we  know,  be  one  of  the 
first  to  rejoice  if  a  stain  can  be 
wiped  away  from  the  history  of  his 
country.  Lord  Maoaulay*a  version 
of  the  tale  is  as  follows : — 

"On  the  same  day  (t.  e.  the  lltb  oC 
May  1685),  two  women,  Margaret 
M'Lachlan  and  Marraret  Wilsoo,  the 
former  an  aged  wi(U>w,  the  latter  a 
maiden  of  eighteen,  anffered  death  for 
their  reiitrion  in  Wi|^wii8hire.  They 
were  offered  their  livea  if  they  would 
coDseot  to  abjure  the  cause  of  the  in- 
Burgeut  CoveDaoteiiSy  and  to  attend  the 
Episcopal  worship.  They  refused,  and 
they  were  sentenced  to  be  drowned. 
They  were  carried  to  a  spot  where  the 
Sol  way  overflows  twice  a-day,  and  fa^ 
tened  to  stakes  fixed  in  the  sand  be> 
tween  high  and  low  water  mark.  The 
elder  sufferer  was  placed  near  to  the 
advancing  flood,  in  the  hope  that  her 
last  agonies  might  terrify  the  younger 
into  submission.  The  sieht  was  dread- 
ful. But  the  courage  of  the  survivor 
was  sustained  by  an  enthusiasni  as  lofty 
as  any  that  is  recorded  in  martyrology. 
She  saw  the  sea  draw  nearer  and 
nearer,  but  gave  no  sign  of  alarm.  She 
prayed  and  sang  verses  of  psalms  till 
the  waves  choked  her  voice.  When 
she  had  tasted  the  bitterness  of  death, 
she  was,  by  a  cruel  mercy,  unbound 
and  restored  to  life.  When  she  came 
to  herself,  pitying  friends  and  neigb- 


•  'Memoirs  of  Dundee,'  vol  iL  p.  43 ;  vol  iil  p.  686.  *  Case  for  the  Crown  ta 
r$  the  Wigtown  Martyrs/ jxwim. 
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hours  implored  h«r  to  yield.  '  Dear 
Margiret,  only  say  God  save  the  king  I' 
The  poor  girl,  true  to  her  stern  tbeo* 
logy,  gasped  out,  *Mav  God  save  him, 
if  It  be  God*B  villi'  Her  friends 
crowded  round  ihe  pretiding  officer. 
*  She  lias  said  it ;  indeed,  sir,  she  has 
said  it.*  '  Will  she  take  the  adjuration  f* 
he  demanded.  *  Never  I'  she  exclaimed ; 
'  I  am  Christ's ;  let  me  go  V  And  the  wa- 
ters closed  over  her  for  the  last  time."* 

There  \a  one  point  which  it  will 
be  well  to  dispose  of  before  entering 
upon  the  question  as  to  how  far 
this  story,  so  eloquently  told:  de- 
serves a  place  in  history.  Much 
sympathy  has  been  claimed  for  these 
womeiif  00  the  supposition  that  they 
wore  the  victims  of  a  novel  and  un- 
usual mode  of  death.  All  capital 
punishments  must  be  revolting; 
new  and  strange  modes  of  death 
are  peculiarly  so.  The  mob  which 
gathers  round  the  gallows  at  New- 
gate would  be  horror-struck  if  a 
criminal  were  to  be  guillotined,  in- 
stead of  being  subjected  to  the 
slower  and  severer,  but  more  ortho- 
dox, process  of  hanging.  A  soldier 
shrinks  with  horror  from  tlie  felon's 
death;  a  Hindoo  dreads  above  all 
things  the  most  humane  and  painless 
mode  of  extinction  that  has  ever 
been  devised,  that  of  being  blown 
from  a  gun,  yet  hears  with  inditfer- 
cnce  the  sentence  which  condemns 
him  to  dangle  from  the  branch  of  a 
tree.  In  1685,  drowning  was  the 
ordinary  mode  of  executing  capital 
Bontences  upon  females  in  Scotland, 
banging  being  reserved  for  oa^  of 
special  atrocity,  as  a  more  ignomini- 
ous mode  of' death  ;t  the  compara- 
tive amount  of  physical  Buttering 
attendant  upon  each  we  have  no 
means  of  ascertaining.  Probably 
there  is  not  much  difference  be- 
tween suffocation  by  water  and  suf- 
focation by  the  rope;  and  it  must 
be  remembered  that  in  England  the 
penalty  for  the  crime  of  which  those 


two  women  were  oonvioted  was  the 
far  more  terrible  and  cruel  death 
bv  fire  at  the  stake.}   Neither  the 
Government    nor  its  agents  can 
therefore  be  justly  held  answerable 
fur  the  mode  of  execution ;  and  the 
attendant    horrors,  the  prolonged 
agony,  the  wanton  recall  to  life,  we 
ehall  find  at  any  rate  to  be  but 
fabulous  additions  to  the  story.  We 
may  dismiss  this  matter  from  our 
minds,  and   proceed    to  the  in- 
quiry whetlier  there  is  good  ground 
for  believing  that  any  execution  in. 
fact  took  place.   Principal  Tnllochy 
with  very  judicious  candour,  admits 
that  the  touching  incidents  depicted 
with  such  piithetio  power  by  Lord 
Macaalay — the    picturesque  ad- 
juncts surrounding  the  young  suf- 
ferer— the  *  maiden  of  eighteen'— 
are  plainly  touched  by  the  imaginit- 
tive  pathos  that  grows  naturally  oxk% 
of  any  such  trial  of  Christian  suffer-* 
ing  and  persecution  ;*'  that  they  ara 
in  fact  mere   "  embellishmente"— 
^  natural  developments,"  as  he  callA 
them,  with  which    the  Oovenantio^ 
imagination  pictured,  in  lively  anS 
affecting  colours,  beyond  the  real- 
ity, the  martyr  scene.  Woilrow'a 
stories,**  he  says  (and   he  mi^ht 
have  added  with  equal  truth.  Lord 
Macaulay's),  "everywhere  bear  the 
stamp  of  this  imaginary  develop- 
ment.*'§    Like    a  skilful  advocate 
he  thus  oasts  away  the  burdeu  ^ 
proving  an  almost  impossible  ias^ 
These  embellishments  are,  he 
gues,  the  natural  incrustations  , 
time;  beautiful  as  they  are,  ^ 
must  yet  be  aoorifioed  to  a 
love  of  truth ;  remove  them  w  ^ 
bold  and  unsparing  hand, 
solid  foundation  of  fact 
found  underneath.   Such  is 
pal  Tulloch's  argument.  We 
that  it  is  strictly  logical.     Xtie  W 
thus  raised  is  narrowed  to  & 

plain  and  simple    point  wor«i 

were  not  Margaret  M't-aoUlMX 


*  Macaulay,  vol.  i.  P.  501.  ^  _ 

+  See  the  cases  of  the  *'  Kgiptiana,"  *Pitcairn  Crim.  Tri./  iii.  669, 
Alison  aud  Marion  Harvey,  hanged  as  acces8orles  to  the  murder  of 
bhurpe  io  1681,  and  of  the  iniauioui  Jane  Weir. 

t  Case  of  Klizabeth  Gaunt,  Oct  1685.  ^  ^ 
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Margaret  Wilson  drowned  in  the 
waters  of  the  Blednoch,  near  Wig- 
town, in  the  year  1686?  That  they 
were  tried,  convicted,  and  con- 
demned to  die  for  high  treason,  is 
adniited  on  all  hands.  Lord  Mac- 
aulay's  assertion  that  they  "  suffered 
death  for  their  religion^**  is  ex- 
pressly contradicted  hy  his  own 
authority,  Wodrow.f  Bat  we  are 
not  now  inqniring  into  the  natare 
of  the  offence  of  which  they  were 
convicted,  or  the  jostice  of  the  sen- 
tence. The  simple  question  is,  Was 
that  sentence  carried  into  execution  ? 
Principal  Tullooh  justly  observes — 
"  To  this  question,  viewed  without 
prejadice  or  passion,  and  with  no 
other  aim  than  to.  find  the  truth,  no 
one,  not  even  the  stoutest  Covenanter 
— if  any  such  survive— is  entitled  to 
object.  History  can  only  be  bene- 
fited by  the  most  thorough  sifting 
of  any  such  tale.  As  a  mere  his- 
torical problem  the  issue  is  both 
interesting  and  significant" 

The  commission  under  which 
these  women  were  tried  bears  date 
the  27th  of  March  1685.  The  trial 
took  place  on  the  18th  of  April4 
The  prisoners  were  reprieved  on  the 
80th  of  the  same  month.  The  peti- 
tion of  one  of  them  has  been  pre- 
served, and  is  given  at  length  by 
Mr.  Napier.§  As  the  reprieve  ex- 
tends to  both,  there  appears  to  be 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  both  peti- 
tioned. The  reprieve  is  grantea  at 
a  "sederunt"  of  the  Privy  Council, 
at  which  eighteen  members  at- 
tended; and  it  is  very  material  to 
observe,  for  reasons  which  will  pre- 
sently be  stated,  that  the  name  of 
the  King^s  Advocate,  [Sir  George 
Mackenzie,  appears  amongst  those 
who  were  present.  |  It  would  seem 
that  the  prisoners,  after  their  con- 
viction, had   been   removed  from 


Wigtown  to  Edinburgh,  as  the  re- 
prieve is  addressed  to  the  magis- 
trate of  the  latter  place,  who  art 
thereby  discharged  from  "putting 
of  the  said  sentence  to  execution.'* 
It  is  also  important  to  observe,  that 
the  reprieve  contains  a  recommen- 
dation by  the  Privy  Council  that 
an  absolute  pardon  should  be  grant- 
ed.   Now,  if  these  women  were 
in  fact  drowned,  either  the  Crown 
refused  to  oomplv  with  the  recom- 
mendation  of  the   Privy  Council 
(a  most  unusual   and  improbable 
course  in  the  case  of  two  obscore 
and  unimportant  criminals,  and  of 
which  not  only  is  there  no  shadow 
of  proof,  but,  as  we  shall  presently 
see,  '  the  strongest  evidence  to  the 
contrary),  or   the  Laird  of  Lagg 
and  Major  Winrara  must  by  some 
means  have  got  possession  of  them 
after  their  liberation,  and  in  defi- 
ance of  the  order  of  the  Privy 
Council,  and   of  the  Government 
under  which  they  held  their  com- 
mission, in  open  day,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  constituted  autboritiei 
of  the  county  and  burgh  of  Wig- 
town, and  of  hundreds,  if  not  thoo- 
sandfl,   of    shuddering  spectators, 
have  murdered  them  in  the  most 
deliberate  and  brutal  manner. 

Those  who  maintain  the  affinur- 
tive — viz.,  that  these  women  were 
drowned — may  fairly  be  put  to  their 
election,  whe&er  the  execution  was 
consequent  upon  the  conviction,  or 
whether  it  was  the  unauthorised 
act  of  Grierson  of  lAgg,  Mitfof 
Winram,  and  their  associates.  It 
could  not  be  both.  £aoh  hypo- 
thesis is,  [Bs  we  shall  see,  attended 
by  its  peculiar  difiScultiea,  and  ao- 
cordingly,  as  those  difficulties  pre- 
sent themselves,  we  find  the  advo- 
cates for  the  martyrdom  shifting 
their  ground,  at  one  moment  de- 


»  Vol  I  p.  501. 

f  "Brought  to  their  trial  before  the  Laird  of  Lag,  Colonel  David  Grabame, 
Sheriff;  Major  Windram.  CapUin  Strachan,  and  Provost  Cultrain,  who  gave  all 
three  [a  third  prisoner  was  included  in  the  indictment]  an  indiotment  for  7?<i<'* 
/ioti,  Bothwell  Bridge,  Air*8  Mott,  and  being  present  at  twenty  field-conventiolea. 
— ^Wodrow,  Book  iiL  c  ix.  p.  506. 

See  petition  of  Margaret  Lauohlain.    *  Memoirs  of  Dundee,'  vol  il  p.  80i 
Ibid.  I  Ibid.  p.  78. 
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nouncing  the  Government  as  re- 
sponsible for  the  act,  and  the  next 
treating  it  as  an  outrage  for  whicii 
the  individual  actors  were  answer- 
able.    Lord  ^lacAulay  adopts  the 
first  alternative ;  ho  mis-states  the 
charge  on  which  tlie  women  were 
convicted ;  he  takes  no  notice  of  the 
reprieve,  though  it  was  lyinj?  before 
him  on  the  page  of  Wudrow  to 
which  he  refors  ;  he  docs  not  men- 
tion the  uaiuc  of  a  single  actor  in 
the    scene,   though   he   leads  his 
reader,  in  a  paragrai)h  immediately 
preceding    that   which   wo  have 
quoted,  to  imagine  that  one  of  Uiose 
actors  was  Claverhouse ;    and  he 
sums   up   the    story   with  tliese 
words :  — "  Thus  was  Scotland  gov- 
erned by  that  prince,  whom  ignor- 
ant men  have  represented  as  a  friend 
of  religious  liberty,  whose  misfor- 
tune it  was  to  be  too  wise  and  too 
good  for  the  age  in  which  ho  Uved."* 
Principal  Tulloch  admita  that  ho 
cannot  "  pretend  to  be  able  to  gire 
a  satisfactory  answer"  to  the  fact 
of  the  existence  of  the  reprieve, 
and  adds,  "Wodrow's  suggestion  is 
probably  as  good  as  any  other — 
that  tlie  officials  at  Wigtowu,  with 
Uajor  Win  ram  at  their  head,  car- 
nod  oui  the  sentence  not  withstands 
ng  the  reprieuc,^  i   A  recent  writer, 
rho  unfortunately  does  not  pos- 
»s  cither  tlic  skill  of  Lord  Mao- 
ilay    in   avoiding   difliculties,  or 
e    candour   of    Principal  Tul- 
in  admitting  them,  after  wan- 
ing  in   a   bewildered  manner 
ough  a  fog  of  conjectures,  is  at 
.  driven  to  the  avowal  that  it 
\    likeliest  of  all  that  the  Secre- 
ts of  State  never  made  the  appU- 
m  for  a  pardjn"l  which  they 
i  directed  to  do  by  the  Privy 
icil,  with  the  High  Commis- 
r  at  their  headl    We  will  not 
)ur  readers  so  ill  a  compliment 
occupy  their  time  with  any 
ent  upon  this  suggestion.  Wo 
to  proceed  at  once  to  an  in- 
ition  of  the  evidence. 


The  first  notice  which  we  find 
(and  liere  we  accef)t  the  statement 
of  the  advocates  for  the  martyrdom) 
is  in  an  anonymous  pamphlet  print- 
ed in  1G90,  and  in  the  ibllowiiup 
words: — "/tewi,  The  said  Colood 
or  Lieutenant-General  James  Doug- 
las, together  with  the  Laird  of  La^ 
and  Captain  Winram,  most  illegally 
condemned,  and  most  inhumanly 
drowned  at  stakes,  within  the  sea- 
mark, two  women  at  Wigtown— 
viz.,  Margaret  Lauclilane,  upwards 
of  sixty  years,  and  Margaret  Wil- 
son, about  twenty  years  of  age,  the 
foresaid  fatal  year  1685."  This 
pamphlet  (the  statement  in  which 
IS  repeated  almost  verhaiha  in  an- 
other anonymous  pam{.>iilet  two 
years  afterwards)  is  said  to  have 
been  prepared  lor  the  purpose  of 
being  laid  before  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  a  puq)ose  which  was  after- 
wards abandoned.  Being  avowedly 
a  "  memorial  of  the  grievances,  past 
and  present^  of  tlie  Presbyterians," 
the  charge,  as  might  be  expected, 
shapes  itsi>lf  against  the  Crovem- 
mcut.  But  in  another  anonymous 
pamphlet  which  appeared  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  entitled,  'A  Second 
Vindication  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land,* tlie  charge  assumes  a  totally 
difi'erent  form.  "Some  gentlemen 
(whose  JiameSj  out  of  respect  to  (hen^ 
I  forbear  to  tntntioii)  took  two 
women,  Margaret  Lauchland  and 
Margaret  Wilson,  the  one  of  sixty 
the  otlier  of  twenty  years,  and 
caused  them  to  bo  tied  to  a  stake 
within  the  sea-mark  at  Wigtown, 
and  left  them  tliere  till  tlie  tide 
overflowed  them  and  drowned  them, 
and  this  was  done  without  any  legal 
triaiy  Here  we  find  the  charge 
specifically  made,  against  persons 
whom  the  author  is  too  polite  to 
mention,  of  a  deliberate  murder 
without  even  the  forms  of  law. 
What  reliance  can  we  place  ou 
anonymous  testimony  so  vague  and 
so  contradictory?  Vet  this  is  all 
that,  upon  the  wildest  construction 


>  petition  of  Margaret  Lauclilain.    '  Memoirs  of  Dundee,'  vol.  L  p.  602. 
temillan*8  Magazine,'  December         p.  152. 
inburgh  Review,'  July  I8tiS,  p. 
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of  the  words,  can  be  considered  as 
contemporary  evidence  in  support  of 
the  martyrdom.  The  next  year, 
however,  we  come  upon  a  piece  of 
evidence  which  we  cannot  but  con- 
sider of  the  greatest  value.  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  men  of  that 
time  was  undoubtedly  Sir  Greorge 
Mackenzie  of  Rosehaugh.  He  was 
appointed  King's  Advocate  in  Sep- 
tember, 1677 ;  but  after  discharg- 
ing the  duties  of  that  office  with 
singular  ability  for  more  than  ten 
years,  he  was  found  not  suffi- 
ciently pliant  to  the  wishes  of  the 
Government,  and  was  dismissed 
in  May  1686.  After  a  retirement 
of  nearly  two  years,  he  was  restored 
to  his  office,  in  which  he  continued 
up  to  the  time  of  the  Revolution. 
After  that  event  he  resided  first  in 
Oxford,  and  afterwards  in  London, 
until  his  death.*  In  1691  his  well- 
known  *  Vindication*  was  publish- 
ed. He  there  says  :  There  were 
indeed  two  women  executed,  and 
hut  twOj  in  both  these  reigns  (i.  e. 
Charles  II.  and  James  II.),  and 
they  were  punished  for  the  most 
heinous  crimes,  which  no  sex  should 
defend.  Their  crimes  were  that  they 
rccepted  and  entertained  for  many 
months  together  the  murderers  of 
Archbishop  Sharpe,"  &c.  The  wo- 
men here  referred  to  were  named 
Marion  Harvie  and  Isabel  Alison, 
and  they  suffered  as  accessories 
after  the  fact  to  one  of  the  most 
cruel  and  cowardly  murders  that 
history  records.!  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  Sir  George  Mac- 
kenzie, then  King's  Advocate,  wtus 
present  at  the  meeting  of  the  Privy 
Council  at  which  the  reprieve  was 
granted  to  the  Wigtown  women, 
and  by  which  their  pardon  was  re- 
commended. It  is  impossible  to 
suppose  that  these  women  could 
have  been  executed  without  the 
fact  having  come  to  his  knowledge ; 
and  it  is  equally  impossible  to  sup- 
pose that  he  could  have  been  guilty 
of  a  deliberate  falsehood,  certain  as 
he  must  have  been  of  immediate  de- 


tection and  exposure.  Accordingly, 
we  find  that  the  'Vindication'  was 
answered  in  the  following  year,  yet 
no  mention  is  made  of  either  Mar- 
garet M'Lachlan  or  Margaret  Wfl- 
son  by  his  anonymous  opponent 
The  fact  of  the  reprieve,  followed 
by  this  simple,  plam  and  uncon- 
tradicted assertion  of  Sir  George 
Mackenzie,  would,  even  if  it  stood 
alone,  be  sufficient,  in  our  opioioD, 
to  outweigh  any  statements  of 
anonymous  and  self-contradicting 
pamphleteers. 

It  appears  to  us  conclusive  that 
the  drowning,  if  it  ever  took  place 
at  all,  must  have  been  in  violation, 
and  not  in  execution,  of  the  law. 

This,  indeed.  Principal  Tulloch  in 
substance  admits. 

Let  us,  then,  gee  how  far  the 
evidence  supports  this  second  hypo- 
thesis— viz.,  that  the  women  were 
murdered,  in  defiance  of  law,  by 
Winram,  Lagg,  and  their  associates, 
thA  agents  or  tiie  Law, 

The  scene  is  laid  in  1685.  The 
Revolution  was  accomplished,  Epis- 
copacy abolished,  and  the  Presby- 
terian Church  triumphant,  in  16894 
The  "  rabbling"  of  the  Episcopal 
clergy  took  place  in  the  same  year. 
How  does  it  happen  that  the  only 
contemporary  notice  of  a  martyr- 
dom so  illustrious,  so  public,  so 
calculated  to  awaken  sympathy,  ia 
to  be  found  in  the  vague  and  con- 
tradictory pages  of  the  anonymous 
pamphlets  which  we  have  already 
quoted  ?  Not  more  than  four  years 
at  moijt  had  passed.  Was  there  no 
zealot  of  the  triumphant  Church 
eager  to  denounce  the  criminak  to 
the  ready  ears  of  the  Gk)vemment? 
Did  no  friend  or  relative  of  either 
of  the  victims  thirst  for  vengeance 
upon  "Bloody  Lagg?"  How  is  it 
that  a  profound  sUence  reigns  over 
the  whole  matter  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ? 

The  diMculty  of  proving  a  nega- 
tive is  almost  proverbiaL  The  only 
mode  in  which  it  can  be  done  is  by 
the  denial  of  persons  who  must  have 


♦  Fountainhall,  vol  i.  174.  5L  72$,  866. 
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known  die  ihot  If  trae^  and  the  si- 
lence of  th<m  records  where,  in  the 
ordinary  coarse  of  events,  it  would 
hare  been  mentioned.  Here  both 
these  kinds  of  proof  oonoar.  Sir 
George  Mackenzie,  who  mast  hare 
known  the  fact  if  it  ever  took 
place,  expressly  denies  it  That  in- 
dastrions  chronicler,  Sir  John  Lan- 
der of  Fonntainhall,  who  certainly 
would  not  have  been  restrained  by 
any  friendly  feeKng  towards  the 
Government,  makes  no  allusion  to 
it.  The  records  of  the  borough  of 
Wigtown,  minute  enough  as  to  oon- 
teTnporaneous  matters,  and  in  which 
the  expenses  of  the  execution  must 
have  appeared,  are  silent.*  One  of 
the  supposed  actors,  Colonel  Dou- 
glass, is  shown  to  have  been  other- 
wise employed,  and  at  a  different 

Slace,  on  the  x^ery  day  (the  11th  of 
[ay).t  Another,  Provost  Cultrain, 
is  proved  to  have  been  absent  from 
"Wigtown  from  the  middle  of  April 
until  the  latter  end  of  June  follow- 
ing, t  We  have  a  minute  account  of 
the  misdeeds  of  Sir  Robert  Grierson 
of  Lag,  a  third  participator  in  the 
atrocity,  how  he  slaughtered  six 
men  at  Lookerby,  and  five  at  Kirk- 
connel,  just  before,  and  a  couple 
more  Just  after,  the  date  of  the 
martyrdom,§  and  yet  no  notice  of 
that 'far  more  remarkable  event; 
and  this  eileoce  is  with  regard  to  an 
act,  supposed  to  have  been  done 
not  on  a  lonelv  hillside,  or  on  a 
desolate  moor,  but  in  the  presence 
of  hundreds  of  sympathising  spec- 
tators, and  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  borough  of 
Wigtown,  and  is  preserved  for  five 
and  twenty  years  at  a  time  when 
the  party  to  which  the  victims  b^ 
longed  had  just  achieved  a  triumph 
over  their  oppressors,  when  reli- 
gious zeal  and  political  aninKxity. 
ontragerl  humanity  and  personal 
aftection,  would  alike  have  cried 
aloud  for  vengeance!  And  what 
have  we  to  set  against  this  evidenoe  f 
Simply  the  assertion  of  two  anony- 


mods  pamphleteers,  who  contradict 
each  other ! 

We  think  it  may  be  safely  left 
to  any  impartial  mind  to  say  to 
which  side  the  balance  of  proof  in- 
clines. 

Bat  it  may  be  fairly  asked,  how 
then  did  the  story,  in  one  form  or 
other,  find  its  place  in  history? 
With  regard  to  the  pamphleteers, 
we  reply  that  the  sentence  was  suffi- 
cient. They  either  assumed  or 
fabricated  the  execution.  We  are 
little  concerned  yAth  the  evidence 
of  witnesses  of  such  character.  We 
believe  Lord  .Macanlay's  denun-* 
ciation  of  the  pamphleteers  of  the 
time  of  the  Revolution,  as  "ha- 
bitual liars,"  to  be  perfectly  Tcorrect, 
and  equally  applicable  to  those  of 
all  parties. 

But  having  disposed  of  the  evi- 
dence, we  must  now  deal  with 
the  tradition,  and  to  do  this  we 
must  pass  over  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, during  which  we  hear  no- 
thing .whatever  either  of  Margaret 
M^Lachlan  or  Margaret  Wilson. 

In  the  year  1711  (twenty-six 
years  after  the  supposed  event)  the 
Gk^neral  Assembly  recommended 
the  Presbyteries  to  cause  an  exact 
account  of  the  sufiTerings "  for 
adherence  to  the  covenanted  work 
of  reformation  in  opposition  to  the 
late  Eraetian  prelacy  to  be  made  in 
each  parish.  The  date  is  material. 
It  was  the  very  year  when  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland 
was  roused  to  the  utmost  activity 
by  the  proposed  Bill  for  the  tolera- 
tion of  the  Episcopal  clergy.  The 
old  spirit  of  the  West  awoke,  mobi 
assembled,  and  outrages  were  com- 
mitted upon  those  who  were  sus- 
pected of  worshipping ^their  Creator 
in  a  form  displeasing  to  the  disci- 
ples of  Cameron  and  Renwick,  and 
the  admirers  of  Haokston  of  Rathil- 
let  and  Robert  Hamilton.!  Such  was 
the  time  when  the  Kirk-session  of 
Penninghame  assembled  to  obey  the 
orders  of  the  General  Assembly.  On 


•  *  Case  for  the  Crown/  p.  46. 
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25th  of  February  1711  we  find 
the  legend  of  the  Wigtown  Martyrs 
inscribed  in  the  Minates  of  the 
Kirk-se«sion  almost  in  the  words  in 
which  it  has  been  repeated  by  Lord 
Macaalay  in  our  own  day.  It  was 
one  note  of  the  trumpet-call  which 
summoned  the  troopers  of  the  Oove- 
nant  to  the  coming  fight.  Under 
such  circumstances,  to  look  for  his- 
toric truth  would  be  absurd.  A 
song  of  battle  was  wanted,  and 
there  were  plenty  of  bards  to  frame 
a  stirring  Uy.  The  note  was  echoed 
from  the  ndghbouring  parish  of 
Kirkinner,  where,  oddly  enough,  no 
mention  is  made  of  Margaret  Wil- 
son, and  the  strain  is  repeated  in  a 
wilder  and  more  vigorous  tone  by 
Patrick  Walker  the  Packman. 

The  miuute  of  the  Kirk-session 
of  Peuninghame,  which  is  too  lon^^ 
to  be  transcribed  here,  will  be 
found,  in  extenso,  at  p.  102  of  Mr. 
Napier's  ^Case  for  the  Crown.'  It 
bears  all  the  marks  of  a  fabrication. 
The  false  coin  betrays  itself  by  re- 
taining too  sharp  an  impress  of  the 
mould.  The  incidents  of  the  story 
are  too  distinct  and  fresh  to  be  true. 
The  skilful  hand  of  the  modern  his- 
torian has  effaced  these  marks  be- 
fore issuing  his  version  to  the  world. 
The  workmen  at  Abbeville  who  im- 
pose upon  antiquarians  with  sham 
stone  hatchets,  smear  them  with 
dirt  before  they  offer  them  for  sale ; 
•the  guides  at  Waterloo  bury  the 
Birmioghani  eagles  before  they  at- 
tempt to  palm  them  off  upon  the 
traveller.  But  the  Kirk-session  of 
Penninghame  dealt  with  customers 
who  were  willing  to  ask  no  ques- 
tions." Wodrow  greedily  accepted 
the  story,  the  evidence  of  the  false- 
hood of  which  he  had  in  his  hands, 
and  guarded  himself  with  the  cow- 
ardly salvo  that  ^^t^e  Jacobites" 
had,  what  he  terms,  the  ^impu- 
dence^'to  deny  its  truth.  This  ad- 
mission, which  Wodrow,  no  doubt, 
inserts  to  protect  himself  against 
the  detection  which  he  may  natural- 
ly have  apprehended,  has  become  im- 


portant as  evidence  of  the  &ct  that 
the  truth  of  the  story  was  then  de- 
nied— a  most  important  admiadon. 
If  the  story  were  true  it  must  have 
been  notorious — so  notorious  that 
denial  would  have  been  impossible. 
Yet  both  Wodrow  and  Walker 
guard  themselves  in  the  same  man- 
ner. The  reason  is  obvious: — both 
of  them  knew  that  the  story  had  no 
foundation  in  truth;  and  both 
were  desirous  to  secure  a  loophole 
against  a  convlotioo  for  deliberate 
falsehood. 

The  arguments  derived  from  the 
inscription  in  Wigtown  church-yard 
hardly  deserve  even  a  passing  do- 
tice.  There  is  not  a  ]mrucle  of  evi- 
dence of  the  antiquity  of  the  stone. 
The  epitaph  is  just  as  likely  to  have 
been  copied  from  the  'Oloud  of 
Witnesses'  on  to  the  stone,  as  from 
the  stone  into  the  book.  Siili  lesi 
can  we  waste  time  in  answering  an 
argument  based  on  the  assumptioQ 
that,  if  Margaret  Wilson  was  not 
drowned  in  1685,  she  must  have 
been  alive  in  1711,  and  mtui  have 
been  then  residing  at  Wigtown,  and 
miut  have  walked  over  her  own 
grave  and  read  her  own  epitaph. 
Still  more  puerile  is  the  attempt  to 
answer  the  inference  drawn  from 
the  silence  of  Fountainball  by  the 
argument  (if  it  can  be  so  called) 
that  one  would  not  be  led  to  doabi 
that  Palmer  was  hanged,  merely 
because  a  gentleman  residing  at 
Edinburgh  had  not  noted  that  faot 
down  in  his  journal.  The  condo- 
sion  at  which  we  arrive  is,  that  Mr. 
Napier  has  made  out  his  case,  that 
he  has  satisfactorily  established 
that  there  is  no  reason  whatever  for 
believing  that  these  women  ever 
were  drowned  at  all.  This  ooncln- 
sion  is  one  which  ought  to  be  satis- 
factory to  everybody.  We  will  not 
commit  such  an  injustice  to  Prioei- 
pal  TuUoch  as  to  suspect  that  his 
zeal  can  so  far  olond  bis  Christianity 
as  to  prevent  him  from  sincerely  re- 
joicing at  the  proof  that  a  great 
crime  was  not  committed. 
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THE  INVITATION. 

Will  ^oq  walk  Into  my  parlor  ?  Bays  tbe  little  man  so  sly ; 
I  cordially  can  offer  yon  my  bospitali-ty : 
Some  ngly  tbiogs  I'm  certain  could  be  settled  in  a  trice, 
If  you  and  I  would  only  try :  and  wonldn't  that  be  nice  ? 

Will  jou,  will  yon,  will  yon,  will  yon,  walk  in,  neigbbonr  dear  ?' 

Will  you,  will  you,  won*t  you,  won't  you,  friends  and  neighbours 
dear? 

Sure  such  a  mess  was  never  seen,  a  chaos  so  complete, 
Where  black  and  white  and  wrong  and  right  in  wild  confusion  meet 
We've  rights  without  a  title,  and  demands  without  restraint, 
And  duties  where  there's  nothing  due,  enough  to  vex  a  Saint. 
Will  you,  will  you,  &c 

A  Congress  is  the  thing  we  need,  our  quiet  to  insure, 
To  regulate  the  present  and  the  future  to  secure  ,* 
And  I'm  the  man  to  moot  the  plan,  as  all  of  you  must  feel,  ^ 
For  well  I  know,  both  high  and  low,  each  spuke  of  Fortune's  wheel 
Will  you,  will  you,  &o. 

It  isn't  out  of  vanity  I  wi^h  to  take  the  lead, 
It  is  because  my  character's  so  very  bad  indeed. 
Men  call  me  so  ambitious,  still  to  selfish  ends  awake, 
But  when  they  see  me  frank  and  free  they'll  think  it  a  mistake. 
0  Will  you,  will  you,  &c 

Then  for  our  place  of  meeting,  let  me  hope  you  all  will  give 
A  preference  to  my  bouse  and  home,  and  with  me  come  and  live : 
The  peaceful  drama  we're  to  act  this  well  known  scene  befits, 
From  which  of  old  came  schemes  so  bold — to  blow  you  aU  to  bits. 
Will  you,  will  you,  &c 

• 

And  you,  friend  Ball,  especially,  I  trust  will  not  refuse, 
Though  nothing  you  may  have  to  gain,  and  everything  to  lose; 
'T Would  suit  your  high  position,  and  your  noble  turn  of  mind. 
To  cast  in  with  tbe  rest  your  lot,  and  take  what  you  may  find. 
Will  yon,  will  you,  Ac. 

The  Channel  Islands  once  were  French,  Gibraltar  lies  in  Spain  ; 
And  Malta,  after  Corfa, — 'tisn't  worth  while  to  retain. 
Then  if  a  share  of  India's  spoils  would  make  our  quarrels  cease 
I'm  sure  you  would  not  grudge  a  slice  to  buy  a  general  peace. 
Will  yon,  will  you,  &c 

You  ask  bow  members  are  to  vote — that's  easily  arranged ; 
I've  got  a  plan,  which,  if  you  wish,  oao  readily  be  changed : 
But  trust  to  me,  and  you  shall  see,  my  sleight  of  band  so  neat 
Will  work  as  well  a  Congress  as  it  worked  a  PltbUcite. 
Will  you,  will  you,  &c 
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BOOKS     ON     THE  AMERICAN  WAB. 

Two  very  different  orders  of  writers  oftcD  dimmed  by  its  smoke.  He 

are  necesFary  for  tie  production  of  dwells  mobt  on  the  poetry  tnd  ro- 

history.   First  there  is  tne  contempo-  maoce  of  war ;  he  loves  to  describe 

rary  actor  or  eyewitness,  or,  at  any  the  feats  of  individual  valour,  and 

rate,  one  who  is  so  near  these  that  his  writes  in  the  spirit  which  aniDtted 

record  has  all  the  force  of  reality  him  and  his  immediate  comrades, 

which  familiarity  with  the  scene  and  His  corner  of  the  battle  is  for  him  all 

with  those  who  figure  on  it  unmistaka-  the  battle,  his  own  marches  and  biTou- 

bly  conlers.    Diaries  and  journals,  the  acs  are  all  the  campaign.  There  is  the 

public  and  private  letters  of   im-  leader  whose  despatches  were  writieo 

poriant  actors  or  acute  observers,  when  he  stood  so  close  to  surroandiog 

and  the  recollections  of  those  who  events  thnt  only  nncommon  saj^iacity 

in  old  age  attain  some  haven  where,  could  rightly  interpret  them.  There 

apart  from  the  current  that  bears  is  the  inhabitant  over  wliose  peftorful 

contemporary  events  so  rapidly  past,  life  swept  the  hnnricane  of  wur,  wboee 

they  can  recall  the  incidents,  the  ideas  of  law  and  justice  and  socisJ 

vicissitudes,  and  the  pleasures  which  order  and  individual  right,  twlLcd 

marked  with  such  interest  the  ear-  with  his  life  and  parts  of  it,  were  op- 

lier   period    of    their    life  voyage,  rooted  in  a  moment,  and  a  tew 

and   summon   from   the  past   the  law  of  force,  not  bard  to  uoder- 

coojrades   who    had    shared   with  stand,  but  very  hard  to  submit  to, 

them  its  joys  and  labours,  —  such  proiuulgattd  in  their  st^-ad.  Tbe« 

aie  the  materials  which  lend  to  the  unfortunates  paint  the  rever&e  of  the 

pages  of  history  most  of  their  pie-  soldier's  picture;  they  contribute  the 

turoqueness  and  individuality.  daik  masses  of  sorrow  that  relieve 

But  the  writers  of  these  are  what  the'  high  lights  of  glory ;  and  «tre 

may  be  termed  involuntary  histo-  war  on  its  trial,  theKs  viould  be  the 

riuu?.    They  are  only  the  witnesses  great  witnesses  for  the  pn-frcut^B. 

in  the  great  cause.     It  must  be  Numbers   of    venerable  PfUi^iuoB 

summed  up  by  one  who  sits  above  may  still  be  found  who  grow  elo 

the  local  interests  and  the   party  quent  as  they  describe  the  oii^riu 

prcjtidices  which   may   colour   the  they  endured  from  t^e   troops  of 

mo&i  honest  evidence,  who  brings  a  Napoleon ;   and   also    many  vgnl 

knowledge  of  general  laws  to  bear  Frenchmen,  who   become  }onttifQl| 

on  the   panticular   case,  and  who  in  vivaci'y  as  they  lecount  the  re- 

marhbals  the  facts   on  which   the  prisals  of  the  Prussians  in  ChMm- 

great  jury,  posterity,  will  deliver  the  pague.   In  America  no  such  balnLce 

verdici.  of  woe  has  yet  been  struck  ;  on  the 

It)  this  way  military  history  has  South  alone  has  hitherto  faileo  ttie 

its  two  classes  of  writers.    There  is  blasting    breath   of   thc«e  biiieous 

the    actual   combatant,   whose   de-  associates  of  war — Rapine  and  Dt- 

BcriptioiiS,  if  they   are   brightened  vastatioo. 

by  the  fire  of  the  conflict,  are  also      These  sources  of  history  have  re- 


*  Review  of  the  Recent  Campaigns  in  Virginia  and  Maryland.'  By  Captain  C. 
G.  Chesncy,  R.E.,  Professor  of  Military  History,  Sandhurst  College.  Smiih, 
Elder,  <fe  Co.  1863. 

*Tlie  First  Year  of  the  War.'    By  E.  A.  Pollard.    Richmond.  1862. 
*War  Pictures  from  tho  South.*   By  B.  Estvao.   Boulledge.  186^. 
'  Oilicial  Reports  of  Battlea.'    Richmond.  1802. 

MJattle-Fielda  of  the  South.'  By  an  English  Combatant.  Smltk  Elder.  A  Co. 
186:i. 

*  Three  Months  in  the  Southern  States — April-June  1863.*  By  Licut.-Col.  Frc- 
mantlo,  Coldstream  Guards.    W.  Blackwood  k  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 
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ceired,  from  the  necessities  of  an 
age  of  progress,  a  novel  addition  in 
the  Newspaper  Correspondent  He 
is  selected  especidlly  becanae  he  is 
acute  in  observation  and  graphic 
in  description.  His  first  dnty  is  to 
be  interesting.  He  is  io  essential 
antagonism  to  the  commander.  The 
business  of  the  one  is  to  keep  plans 
secret,  to  maintain  a  good  henrt  un- 
der difficulties,  to  exercise  authority 
from  which  there  is  no  appeal,  and 
to  suppress  criticisms  on  bis  mea- 
sures or  his  ability.  Tbe  business 
of  the  other  is  to  penetrate  and 
describe  plans,  to  be  strong  in  the 
painting  even  of  the  despondency 
of  his  own  side,  to  discuss  griev- 
ance^, and  to  pass  judgment  on  the 
commandir:  The  one  represents 
the  popular  interests,  tbe  oiher  the 
popular  curiosity.  If  it  be  said 
that  the  interests  ought  immeasur- 
ably to  outweigh  the  curiosity,  it  is 
replied  that  the  correspondent  has 
his  useful  side,  inasmuch  as  be  en- 
lightens the  public  about  abuses 
which  but  for  him  would  never  be 
remedied.  However  this  may  be, 
he  is  manifestly  an  institution  ; 
and  as  none  but  a  leader  whose 
genius  is  so  commanding  and  whose 
success  is  so  eminent  as  to  be  be- 
yond dispute  can  affjrd  to  set  this 
new  military  power  at  nought,  a 
compromise  is  generally  effected. 
Those  in  authority  in  the  army  can 
greatly  facilitate  the  task  of  the 
correnpoudent  by  giving  him  acc^ess 
to  what  it  might  embarrass  him  to 
seek  for  himself,  and  by  grautiog 
information  that  might  easily  be 
withheld.  They  may  reasonably 
demand  in  return  that  be  shall 
kettp  counsel  in  miitters  essential 
to  the  success  of  operations.  His 
opinion  of  offijirtl  personages  will 
naturally  be  influenced  by  the 
aibount  of  favour  they  bestow  on 
him.  He  will  be  tokrably  certain 
to  become  a  partisan,  and  will  also 
be,  in  his.  degree,  a  dispenser  of 
military  reputation.  It  may  thus 
chance  to  happen  that  the  fa  ne 
and  advancement  of  military  men 
may  be  io  gretit  measure  dependent 
on  their  position  in  tbe  correspond- 
eot's  regard. 


All  this  we  see  curiously  exem- 
plified in  the  Federal  armies.  Cor- 
respondents of  all  the  principal 
journals  attach  themselves  to  all 
tbe  armies.  Their  powers  are  un- 
usually formidable,  as  they  can 
communicate  with  the  greatest  ra-  , 
piditj  and  frequency  l^tween  the 

fubhc  and  the  scene  of  operations, 
n  some  cases  Generals  stand*  in 
such  relation  to  the  public  opinion 
which  gave  them  their  position, 
that  they  can  afford  to  consider 
whether  the  correspondent's  good 
word  is  of  sufficient  importance  to 
outweigh  the  inconvenience  of  his 
revelations.  Bosecrans  has  lately 
been  abused  because  he  would  not 
suffer  Democratic  reporters  in  his 
camp.  And  hiving  decided  that 
it  is  not,  these  commanders  secure 
themselves  against  his  adverse  cri- 
ticisms by  visiting  with  the  penal- 
ties of  military  law  all  his  indis- 
cretion'*. In  this  case  he  becomes 
the  bumble  chronicler  of  what  facts 
he  is  permitted  to  glean,  and  the 
respectful  admirer  and  apologist  of 
tbe  great  man  by  whose  toleration 
alone  be  can  glean  any  ficts  at  alt 
Anybody  who  is  sure  of  the  sup- 
port uf  a  party — a  Greneral  who  has 
been  intrustea  with  a  command 
because  he  is  an  Abolitionist  or 
because  he  is  a  politician,  and  who 
has  been  invested,  for  reasims  un- 
knowQ  to  the  world,  with  tbe  re- 
putation of  a  Cie«ar,  a  Hinnibal, 
or  a  Napoleon  —  may  venture  thus 
to  assert  his  independence.  Bat 
there  aro  Generals  of  another  sort — 
men  who  miy  have  been  attorneys, 
or  potmen,  or  keepers  of  particular 
sorts  of  bou>es  of  public  entertain- 
ment, or  near  relations  of  eminent 
contractors,  and  who,  having  great 
power  of  self  assertion,  have  miu- 
aged  to  get  squeezed  to  the  surl  ioe 
on  8ome  occasion  when  tbe  Pi  est- 
dent  was  putting  hi^  inevitable  foot 
down.  An  odi  *er  of  this  sort,  being 
perhaps  all  that  is  avaiUbte  for 
choice  in  a  particular  June  ure,  is 
elevate  1  to  the  tfiddy  height  from 
which  Caspar  or  Napoleon  b  is  j  ist, 
with  hiaeous  ruin  and  comba^ritm, 
tumbled  ;  and  having  to  keep  afl  )a% 
partly  by  his  own  puffings,  partly 
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by  the  po (Tings  of  tboee  whom  he 
can  peraafide  to  cootribnte  some 
breath  to  the  general  infldtion,  he 
fee's  himeelf  by  do  means  so  se- 
curely buoyant  as  to  be  indepen- 
dent, however  great  may  be  his  eelf- 
proclamation  power  of  asBertioo. 
Thus  the  Popes  and  the  Fighting 
Joe  Hookers  attach  to  themselves 
servile  and  zealous  adherents,  who, 
having  no  character  for  veracity  at 
stwke,  lay  on  their  praises  thickly, 
in  the  hope  that  Joe  or  John  may 
turn  up  a  trump;  and  thus  the 
illustrious  warrior  is  depicted  ia 
terms  which  would  be  rather  ex- 
aggerated if  applied  to  the  veteran 
conqueror  of  half  a  world,  till  the 
airy  structure  of  his  fame  id  dis- 
siptited  by  a  disgraceful  defeat 

8ucb,  then,  are  the  materials 
which  the  modern  historian  of  the 
eecoud  kind  we  have  described 
must  sift  t  r  the  truth ;  and  he 
fiuds  himself  further  embarrassed 
by  the  doubtful  element  of  tele- 
grunn.  These  all  come  through 
the  Xorth,  and  are  invariably  ac- 
Ci>mmi^atevl  to  the  needs  of  the 
Fi'dtral  Government.  It  is  said 
that  they  consider  it  great  gain  to 
keep  back  from  Europe  di^«^t^ons 
intilligtnce  evtD  for  a  single  mail. 
The  g*io.  whntever  it  be,  cannot  be 
devoid  of  drawback.  Europe  is  so 
accustomtd  to  Fedrral  mendacity 
and  exairgoration,  eo  convirced  of 
Fi'dtra)  uDScrupuloQsneM,  that  the 
construction  put  on  a  dubious  tele* 
gram  is  ux^i  general. t  snch  as  can 

frtMtly  bent  fit  the  Noribem  caose. 
:  is'  kcovn  that  ibrv  have  the 
wire«  in  their  own  hands,  repeate^i 
experience  assures  the  w.-rM  that 
thi'V  QW  them  sukly  for  their  own 
taicied  int^'r^i^  and  the  pnblic 
cUcrances  of  their  own  partisains 
t<r.  ttd  that  tl  M  ict€rtfrt5  are 
of^in  of  the  meartst  kini*.  It  may 
bo  saiid  that  the  first  XapoievO 
bccmme  pro«trbUl  for  the  adrax>. 
t<ao«  be  mar.acvd  to  gain  by  tvisg 
bilnHiw.  Bji  ibtre  is  tbi^'  diScr- 
ero*  ia  the  caKS,  thai  Napoieocs 
•tu^wodoQS  a^i'i:T  wm  Dz>^ar4- 
lic^-^d*  ard  tb<ef«  was  coibiivg  ab- 
tOkatc:j  iMr\d«bie   ia    hit  daiu 


even  to  almost  impossible  acbieve- 
ment ;  whereas  the  Washington 
Cabinet  and.  its  military  adherents 
are  conspicnons  only  for  imbecile 
pretension,  and  none  bat  the  strong- 
est evidence  can  be  received  as 
proof  that  they  bave  blundered 
into  wbdom  or  stnmbled  on  suc- 
cess. 

The  materials,  then,  for  compre- 
hensive historical  snrvey  of  the 
American  war  exbt  in  abundance, 
bat  they  demand  careful  and  io- 
telltgent  investigation.  The  tele- 
grams require  confirmation,  and 
the  means  of  correcting  them  is 
generally  conveyed  in  the  form, 
itself  so  doobtfal  for  the  reasoos 
we  have  given,  of  newspaper  re- 
ports. But  in  this  vast  field,  wi*vh 
80  many  armies  afoot,  the  extect 
and  nature  of  the  theatre  of  wir 
are  additional  diffieolties  to  the 
military  theorist  In  any  ose  be 
must  deduce  from  the  facts  of  a 
campaign  the  system  on  which  tbe 
operations  are  based,  and  must  S3>' 
how  the  varioos  movementit,  aid- 
ing at  a  definite  result,  Uixd  a 
succeeded  each  in  promoticg  t^ 
general  design.  Bui  here  tbe'recf- 
ral  design  is  not  only  Tast  ba;  s- 
dt  finite^  being  Dolbing  less 
the  entire  subjogmtion  of  t*  e  »v<> 
moos  territories  of  the  Cocv*^:;^ 
acy.  And  it  is  with  tbe  or>5 
of  execQting  or  defeaticg  ti's  'at- 
sign  that  all  tbe  operatioos  ^ 
forces  on  both  sides*  with  er 
le^8  of  ekiU.  are  direcled.  Ei'CS- 
mood  is  not  tbe  nltioiate  ais  si 
tbe  anny  of  tbe  Potomac  asj  str 
than  Cbattaoooga  is  tbe  r.'A^ 
of  the  army  oi  the  Cu^sr.^: 
bat  all  have  a  eooesoc  acos.  at 
was  Utely  made  eridest  w^  Lf4 
detached  a  p  >rtioQ  of  his  trxv  *:.* 
Br»gjr.  thus  cDabliag  bis  ie 
R.^sra-aos;  and  as  wa«  €X:«i:d=-i 
earlier  in  tbe  war,  whec  Skmr- 
gird,  after  tbe  battk  cf  F^ssmtt 
evacoatcd  CoriDtb,  aad  ii 
the  seat  cl  war  ia  Ijfst. 
Statts.  Tbos  it  B  as  if  a  nasfi 
of  Europeaa  eampaiem  ab:K«£  ^-n 
u>  give  his  aneaiiocC  bcc  a  sac* 
eooairy  like  Inly  or  Gssvl  itf 
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to  operations  extending  from  the  Rhine 
to  the  Boepboras. 

In  April  1862,  in  a  review  of 
Mr.  S pence's  bouk  on  the  Ameri- 
can Union,  we  pointed  oat  how 
the  superior  commanicatioos  which 
connected  the  extremities  of  the 
Federal  front  from  Washington 
to  the  Mississippi,  enabled  the 
North  to  concentrate  troops  on  any 
desired  point  with  far  more  facil- 
ity than  the  Confederates,  whose 
front  was  divided  by  the  for  mid- 
«  able  obstacle  of  the  Alleghanies, 
over  which  only  few  and  bad  roads 
existed.  And  we  stated  that  when 
the  Southern  line  of  defence  should 
be  drawn  back  throughout  its  length 
to  the  Alleghanies,  the  advantage  of 
speedy  concentration  would  pass  to 
the  South.  The  Northern  armies, 
as  soon  as  they  should  quit  the 
navigable  rivers,  would  have  only 
a  few  very  bad  roads  to  move  on 
through  a  thinly-peopled  country. 
The  Confederate  line,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  be  connected  from  east 
to  we.^t  by  the  Virginia  and  Ten- 
nessee railway  that  passes  from  Rich- 
mond by  Lyncliburg  to  Kuoxville 
and  Chattanooga.  Immediately  on 
penetrating  the  mountain-barrier, 
the  Northern  armies  would  be  li- 
able to  be  attacked  in  detail  by  su- 
perior numbers.  All  this  has  been 
confirmed  by  the  events.  Bose- 
crans'  advance  over  the  distance 
from  Nnshville  to  Chattanooga  has 
been  so  slow  as  scarcely. to  look  like 
an  advance  at  all.  lie  entered  the 
mountain- barrier  with  his  wings  se- 
parated, and  the  auxiliary  force  of 
Buruside  still  far  distant.  Bragg^s 
army,  suddenly  reinforced,  attacked 
and  defeated  bis  wings  and  centre 
in  detail,  and  interposed  between 
bim  and  Burnside,  rendering  their 
lunction  difficult  and  doubtful.  The 
liorthern  Government  is  now  seek- 
ing to  reinforce  the  brokea  army  at 
Chattanooga ;  but  any  one  who  will 
look  at  the  map  will  see  how  great 
was  the  space  which  the  Northern 
troops  must  traverse,  coming  from 
Washington  or  Baltimore  by  the 
Ohio  to  Nashville,  and  thence  along 
the  road,  compared  with  the  distance 


by  railway  from  Gordonsville  or  Eich- 
mond  to  Chattanooga. 

Such  are  some  of  the  primary 
considerations  wiiich  must  force 
themselves  on  such  amateur  strate- 
gists as  Mr.  E.  Stanton  and  Mr. 
Abraham  Lincoln,  showing  that,  if 
the  South  can  maintain  the  requi- 
site force  of  its  armies,  the  troubles 
of  the  North  are  only  beginning. 
How  to  carry  troops  with  sufficient 
rapidity  to  the  required  point,  and 
to  f-upply  their  wants  there,  ttiough 
puzzling  considerations,  are  easy 
compared  with  the  after-part  of  the 
problem  —  namely,  how  to  conduct 
them  skilfully  and  securely  through 
the  hills. 

Nothing  could  be  more  puzzling 
than  the  attempt,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  to  follow,  by  map  and 
description,  operations  which  ex- 
tended along  the  whole  frontier 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Potomac  to 
that  of  the  Mississippi,  the  atten- 
tion being  further  perplexed  by  the 
many  isolated  expeditions  along  the 
coast.  There  were  campaigns  oc- 
cupying considerable  numbers  of 
troops  proceeding  almost  simultane- 
ously in  Eastern  Virginia,  in  West- 
ern Virginia,  in  Kentucky,  in  Mis- 
souri, and  in  Tennessee.  But  owing 
to  the  necessities  of  good  communi- 
cations, either  by  land,  or  water,  be- 
fore armies  "could  move  effectually, 
and  which  a  large  part  of  the  fron- 
tier did  BOt  afford,  these  have 
mainly  resolved  themselves  into 
two  .  great  points  of  collision.  Oa 
the  one  hand,  the  space  between 
Washington  and  Richmond  has  beea 
traversed  and  retraversed  in  all  di- 
rections by  the  contending  armies. 
On  the  other,  the  region  watered 
by  the  Tennepsee  and  Cumberland 
rivers  has  become  the  focus  of  ope- 
rations which  were  lately  spread 
over  a  vastly  more  extensive  tract 
The  great  sieges  and  battles  in  the 
West — Vicksburg  and  Port  Hudson, 
Fort  Donneleon,  Shiloh,  Murfrees- 
borougb,  and  lastly  Chattanooga 
— have  had  for  their  object  to  est^ 
blit»b  this  line  of  invasion,  leading 
straight  to  the  heart  of  the  Confede- 
racy.  While  the  army  of  the  Poto- 
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mac  eeeks  only  to  push  back  the 
Soalbern  frontier,  and  owes  much 
of  its  importance  to  the  prestige 
that  eorrounde  the  Southern  capital, 
the  Western  attack  aims  at  the  dis- 
solution of  the  whole  fabric  of  the 
South.  Oonld  the  Eastern  army  of 
the  Federals  hold  Kichmond,  and 
the  Western  maintain  itself  east  of 
Chattanooga,  they  would  communi- 
cate  by  the  line  of  Lynchburg  and 
Knoxville,  perfect  concert  would  be 
establiphed  along  the  whole  front 
from  Washington  to  Memphis,  and 
a  huge  slice  of  territory  would  be 
almost  irrecoverably  lost  to  the 
South.  We  see,  then,  how  it  is 
that  the  operations  in  these  two  dis- 
tricts have  absorbed  all  lesser  enter- 
prises. They  were  lately  connected 
intermediately  by  the  force  under 
Burnside  at  KLOXvitle ;  from  whence, 
failing  to  succour  Roeecrans  on  his 
right,  he  moved  over  the  hills  on  his 
lett  to  menace  the  communications  of 
Lee.  Lee,  after  driving  back  Meade, 
bad  the  option  either  of  falling  on 
Burnside,  and  moving  by  Knoxville 
against  the  Federal  line  from  Nash- 
ville, or  of  moving  directlv  to  rein- 
force Bragg.  For  a  full  compre- 
becsion  of  the  military  position,  it 
is  necessary,  therefore,  to  appreciate 
not  only  the  operations  in  the  East 
and  in  the  West,  but  the  connection 
between  them. 

The  subject  of  the '  first  on  our 
list  of  books  under  review  is  the 
operations  in  the  eastft-n  portion, 
only,  of  the  vast  theatre.  Captain 
Chesney  is  a  writer  who  deals  not 
with  partial  details  and  local  con- 
flicts, but  with  the  general  design 
of  that  section  of  the  war.  His  vol- 
nme  treats  of  the  campaigns  in  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland  in  1862.  He 
presents  by  far  the  clearest  and 
most  scientific  view  of  the  opera- 
tions which  has  yet  been  given. 
His  task  is  such  as  could  only  be 
accomplished  by  a  very  careful  and 
intelligent  military  student,  accus- 
tomed to  consider  problems  of  stra- 
tegy as  exemplified  in  the  practice 
of  great  commanders,  and  able  to 
apply  his  deductions  to  new  combi- 
nations of  circumstances.    To  such 


an  investigator,  the  manes  of  de- 
sultory inK>rmation,  existing  in  the 
forms  we  have  already  mentioned, 
present  comparatively  few  diCBcul- 
ties.  The  theatre  of  war  mastered, 
the  starting-points  and  objects  of 
the  antagonist  armies  known,  the 
practised  military  historian  p^ceivei 
at  once  the  threads  which  it  is  im- 
portant to  follow,  and,  seizing  these, 
be  presently  evolves  order  and  design 
out  of  hopeless  confnsiun. 

The  army  of  the  Potomac  bis 
three  lines  of  operation  by  which 
to  move  from  the  river  opon  Bich- 
iiiond,  all  of  ■•'Which,  and  one  other, 
it  has  tried.  First,  it  may  mm 
up  the  Potomac  to  Harper's  Ftr7 
and  the  neighbouring  fords,  crosB- 
ing  by  which  it  enters  the  valley  of 
the  Shenandoah.  This  was  where 
Banks  was  defeated  by  Jacksoo; 
and  more  recently  Milroy,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  been  rather  a  brigand 
than  a  General,  by  Ewell.  Secondly, 
crossing  the  Potomac  at  Washing- 
ton, it  may  move  by  Alexandria 
on  Manassas  —  the  route  taken  bj 
McDowell  when  defeated  at  BalTs 
Run,  and  subsequently  by  Pope, 
when  he  illustrated  the  same  thea- 
tre of  action  by  another  disaster. 
Thirdly,  descending  the  river  to 
Acquia  Creek,  it  may  attempt  to 
advance  by  the  shortest  and  moat 
direct  route  of  Fredericksburg  —  a 
place  which  has  also  contributed 
its  two  great  failures  to  the  historj 
of  Northern  invasion.  An  army  in 
the  Shenandoah  valley  is  sepirated 
from  its  auxiliaries  on  the  lower 
Potomac  by  the  Blue  Ridge,  and 
can  only  keep  up  precarious  com- 
munication with  them  through  the 
gaps  in  that  mountain-barrier  ;  while 
those  advancing  from  the  river  at 
Watihington  or  Acquia  find  their 
first  obstacle  in  the  streams  which 
directly  cross  the  line  of  operation  — 
the  road  from  Waf-hington  being  tra- 
versed by  the  Bull's  Run,  the  Rippa- 
bannock,  and  the  Rapidan,  and  tba 
road  of  Fredericksburg  by  the  Rippa- 
bannock  and  Pdmunkey. 

The  first  attempted  combina- 
tion of  the  Federals  in  the  war 
was  an  advance  from  Washingtoo 
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towards  MaDaasas,  wbile  at  the 
same  time  a  force  under  Patterson 
WHS  to  hold  Johnson  in  cheok  in 
the  Shenandoah  valley.  It  was 
here  the  North  received  its  first  les- 
son in  the  elecoenls  of  strategy. 
JohnRon  was  nearer  to  Beanregard 
by  the  toad  to  Manassas  from 
the  valley,  than  Patterson,  by  the 
Potomac  and  Washington,  was  to 
M'Dowell.  Keeping  his  adversary 
in  play  by  mana3avring  to  the  last, 
Johnson,  suddenly  quitting  the  val- 
ley, moved  towards  Beanregard  at 
such  a  critical  monMj^  that  part  of 
his  troops  fell  npW  the  Federal 
right  flank  in  the  midst  of  the  bat- 
tle, and  the  panic  rout  ensaed 
which  astonished  and  amnsed  the 
world. 

Captain  Chesney's  review  com- 
Qiences  with  the  next  stage  —  name- 
ly, the  Federal  combinations  for  the 
advance  upon  Richmond  by  the 
Yorktown  peninsula.  According 
to  the  programme,  M'CIellan  with 
the  main  army  was  to  embark  on 
the  Potomac,  and  to  be  landed  on 
the  peninsula  south  of  York  river; 
M'Dowell  was  to  operate  by  the 
north  bank  of  York  river;  and 
Banks  was  to  move  by  the  Shenan- 
doah valley  against  the  common 
object,  Richmond. 

Such  was  the  original  design. 
But  the  President  grew  nervous  as  he 
eaw  the  troops  departing  and  leav- 
ing Washinsfton  uncovered.  So  he 
retained  M'l)i»well  to  cover  Wash- 
ioKton  at  Fredericksburg,  send- 
ing one  division  to  reinforce  MCIel- 
Ian  instead  of  the  whole  corps. 
Thus  the  new  combination  was: 
M'Clellan  advancing  from  the  pen- 
insula ;  McDowell  in  Fredericks- 
burg, from  whence  he  was  to  move 
towards  the  Pamuokey  to  join 
M^Clellan's  right  when  it  should 
arrive  there ;  Banks  in  the  Shenan- 
doah valley ;  and  lastly  (a  new 
feature  in  the  combination),  a  divi- 
sion under  Fremont,  drawn  from 
M'Ck'lIau's  force,  was  sent  beyond 
the  Alle4hanie8  into  Western  Vir- 
ginia, where  it  was  to  cross  the 
monntaios  upon  Jackson's  rear,  and 
has  can&e  him  to  fall  back,  on  pen- 


alty of  being  enclosed  between  Fre- 
mont and  Banks. 

The  first  counter-movements  of 
the  Confederates  were  these :  — 
Magrader'a  corps  was  to  occupy  a 
line  of  intrenchments  across  the 
peninsula,  and  delay  M^CIellaUi 
while  behind  these  defences  Rich- 
mond should  be  fortified  on  its  east 
side,  and  the  Confederate  troops  be- 
tween Richmond  and  Washington 
should  move  to  cover  the  capital  from 
the  advance  of  M'Olellan.  All  this 
was  successfully  accomplished.  But 
It  was  in  the  Shenandoah  valley 
that  the  Federals  received  their 
next  costly  lesson  in  strategy.  Fre- 
mont and  Banks,  trying  to  enclose 
Jackson  between  them,  but  having 
DO  communications  between  them- 
selves, and  consequently  no  concert, 
were  exposed  separately  to  his  at- 
tacks. Ue  first  turned  on  Fremont 
and  drove  him  back,  then  sent 
Banks's  detachments  flying  through 
the  valley ;  next  turned  again  oo 
Fremont,  and  defeated  a  *  second 
attempt  which  he  was  making  to 
issue  from  the  mountains;  and, 
lastiv,  having  accomplished  the  ruin 
of  all  the  combinations  against  him- 
self, turned  southward  to  join  the 
forces  defending  the  capital.  But 
the  defeat  of  his  immediate  anta- 
gonists was  not  the  only  fruit  of 
his  exploits.  His  8uccei>ses  had  so 
alarmed  the  President  for  the  safety 
of  Washington,  that  he  checked  the 
movement  which  M'Dowell  was 
making  to  join  M*Clellan,  and  even 
ordered  the  bridges,  by  which  these 
two  Generals  could  communicate,  to 
be  destroyed,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  Confederates  from  using  them. 
Thus  Jackson's  achievements  dis- 
orgaoided  or  nullified  80,000  Fe- 
deral troops,  and  M'Clellan  was 
compelled,  by  these  disappoint- 
ments, and  the  difficulties  between 
him  and  Richmond,  to  pause  till 
Jacksi>n'8  march  was  accomplished. 
Then  followed  the  series  of  battles 
and  defeats  which  were  clothed  in 
ridicule  by  the  celebrated  euphu- 
ism of  a  strategic  movement,'* 
till  the  expectant  North  received 
the    gratifying    inteiligeocei  Uom 
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which  it  has  so  often  drawn  codq- 
fort  BiDce,  that  its  invading  army 
was  safe  from  the  farther  pnrsait 
of  its  victorious  adversary. 

Captain  Cheenej's  narrative  of 
this  campaign  is  extremely  clear, 
well  arranged  and  instractive.  It 
is  based  on  the  well* written  ac- 
connt  that  appeared  in  the  *Revne 
des  Denx  Mondes/  attributed  to  the 
French  princes  —  corrected  in  some 
of  its  manifestly  and  naturally  par- 
tial views  by  information  obtained 
from  Confederate  sourcea  We  are 
fflad  to  find  that  a  deserved  tribute 
n  paid  to  M*Clellan,  the  most  re- 
spectable of  Northern  leaders,  how- 
ever unfortuate : — 

"  The  conduct  of  this  Northern  army," 
says  Captain  Chesuey,  **  which  was 
marked  in  its  forbearance  towards  the 
persons  and  property  of  the  residents 
throughout  the  campaign  on  the  penin- 
sula, may' have  been  owing  rather  to  the 
good  morale  of  the  better  class  of  volun- 
teers, and  to  the  striking  example  of 
their  commander  and  his  staff,  than  to 
any  strictness  of  discipline.  At  any 
rate,  it  presents  a  most  favourable  con- 
trast to  the  excesses  committed  in  Ten- 
nessee and  Alabama  during  the  same 
year,  when  every  rule  by  which  modern 
generals  have  soflencd  the  rigours  of 
war,  has  been  thrown  aside ;  when  sol- 
diers have  been  encouraged  by  their 
ofiicers  to  plunder,  excess,  and  cruelty; 
and  the  horrors  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
War  have  been  revived,  to  the  disgrace 
of  the  boasted  civilisation  of  our  age.- ' 
Such  is  the  testimony,  reppecting 
Federal  excesses,  of  one  who  has 
made  study  of  the  annals  of  war  his 
special  vocation. 

A  very  slight  glance  at  the  map 
will  show  that  the  contending 
armies,  througbont  the  foregoing 
operations,  were  ranged  on  con- 
centric lines  from  east  to  west,  of 
which  the  Confederate  arc  was  the 
inner,  shorter  by  far,  and  easier  to 
move  on  —  and,  moreover,  the  Fe- 
deral richt  wing,  taken  separately. 
Was  nnder  the  same  disadvantage 
against  the  Confederate  left  nnder 
Jackson,  as  the  totel  Federal  line 
was  against  the  whole  opposing 
front.  This  state  of  things  bad 
been  accompliahed  ojoder  the  direc- 


tion of  the  new  War  Minister,  Mr. 
E.  M.  Stanton,  who,  on  taking  office, 
bad  announced  that  the  art  of  war 
was  an  im picas  delosioo,  and  that 
the  only  rule  to  be  observed  was  to 
advance  straight  upon  the  enemy. 
Two  months  l^fore  the  misadventures 
of  the  North  began,  we,  in  the  article 
already  adverted  to,  angured  ill  to 
the  Federal  cause  from  these  doc- 
trines of  a  new  antfaority,  who  was 
thus  soon  and  heavily  impressed 
with  the  reality  of  the  science  of 
strategy. 

But  in  theg^an  time,  before  be 
had    been   tbas   signally  confuted, 
be  had  bronght  a  new  and  con- 
genial   performer    on   the  scene. 
General  John  Pope  had  signalised 
himself,  and  illustrated  the  North- 
ern genius  for  smartness  by  a  feat 
at  once  simple  and  grand.   He  had 
with  a  stroke  of  his  pen  converted 
a  hundred  Confederates,  whom  be 
had  made  the  captives  of  his  bow 
and  spear,  into  ten  thousand,  and 
had  thus  at  once  given  great  plea- 
sure to  the  North  and  great  reputa- 
tion to  himself.   He  was  in  charac- 
ter the   opposite   of  the  General 
who  had  just  been  tumbled  from 
his  pedestal ;  for  whereas  M^Clellan 
was  distinguished  for  modesty  and 
reserve,  and  a  faculty  of  keeping 
his  own  counsel,  John  Pope  was 
prompt  and  vociferoos  in  self-asier- 
tion  and  in  anticipations  of  succe^F. 
A  brilliant  disciple  of  the  school 
of  the  new  military  laminary,  Stan- 
ton, he  announced  that     the  only 
line  of  operations  he  knew  of  was 
the  line  of  the  enemy's  retreat;" 
and  with  a  view,  probably,  of  sim- 
plifying the  details  as  well  as  the 
principles  of  war,  he  declared  that 
his  headquarters  would  be  *Mo  the 
saddle   —  the   dependent  braocbes 
of  tbe  staff  being,  perhaps,  in  this 
compendious  .arraogfment,  situated 
in   tbe   Btirrops.'    Furnished  with 
these  new  and  simple  elements  of 
victory,  he  took  command  of  tbe 
army,  which  was  pushed  towards 
Richmond  from  Alexandria  to  take 
the   pressure  off  M'Clellao.  Met 
on  tbe  Rapidan  by  Jackson,  Pope's 
advanced-goard  imder  Bank*  was 
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defeated  at  Cedar  Mountain;  and  at 
the  approach  of  Lee  he  retired  be- 
hind the  Rappahannock.  .  The  next 
move  of  the  Conft derates  most  have 
greatly  distnrbed  his  theory  of  war, 
for  it  brought  Jackson,  by  a  circuitoas 
movement,  on  hi«  line  of  commanica- 
tione  with  Washington,  and  compelled 
a  general  concentration  to  secare 
bis  retreat.  Next  day  the  remainder 
of  the  Confederate  army,  following 
Jackson's  march,  came  into  line,  and 
General  Pope  was  compelled  to  mount 
hastily  into  his  head-quarters,  and  to 
tranfrfer  himself,  and  the  remains  of  his 
army,  to  the  shelter  of  the  fortiOca- 
tions  of  Washington.  The  change 
which  thereupon  came  over  the  calm 
and  reflective  spirit  of  Ijis  countrymen 
would  have  left  bim  the  most  comi- 
cal example  of  exploded  pretension 
on  record,  had  he  not  been  fo  sood 
displaced  from  his  pre-eminence  by 
the  superior  claims  of  Fighting  Joe 
Hooker. 

Next  followed  Lee's  first  inva- 
sion of  Maryland ;  and  here  full 
justice  is  done  by  the  author  to 
Sl^ClelUn,  whose  plans  were  al- 
ways sufficiently  sagacious,  though 
marred  by  slowness  of  execution 
and  want  of  promptitude  and  deci- 
'sion  in  emergencies.  To  have 
accomplished  as  much  as  he  had 
done,"  sajs  an  essayist  —  '*to  have 
re»tored  enough  of  confidence  to 
the  beaten  and  demoralised  mass 
he  led  from  Washington  to  enable 
them  to  face,  not  unsuccessfully, 
the  lately  victorious  enemy ;  to 
force  the  triumphant  Southei^ers 
to  their  own  side  of  the  border, 
abandoning  their "  grasp  of  Mary- 
land —  these  achievements  must 
ever  rttiect  credit  on  M*Clellan.'* 
In  fact,  he  had  displayed  both 
boldness  and  judgment.  Lfc's 
troops,  extended  far  into  Mary- 
land, were  covered  from  the  army 
of  Washington  by  the  heights'  of 
South  Mountain,  the  passes  of 
which  he  held.  M'Clellan  rightly 
judged  that,  if  he  could  force  these, 
and  seize  Harper's  Ferry,  he  would 
sever  the  roots  of  the  invading 
army ;  and  he  therefore  moved  up 
the  Potomac  to  attack  it  in  that 


direction.  But  the  passes  were 
held  long  enouffh  to  insure  Lee's 
concentration ;  he  drew  back  ia 
time  his  extended  front,  and  when 
the  armies  fronted  each  other  at 
Antietam,  he  had  secured,  even  if 
defeated  in  the  battle,  his  retreat 
to  Virginia, 

'*  Those,"  says  Captain  Chesney, 
"who  are  disposed  to  be  over-critical, 
may  accuse  Lee  of  having  needlessly 
fought  the  battle  of  the  17  th.  Indeed 
it  would  seem  that  he  was  so  little 
pressed  on  the  two  preceding  days  that 
he  might,  as  soon  as  the  news  of  the 
success  of  Harper's  Ferry  reached  him, 
have  retired  over  the  Potomac  without 
being  hanissed  to  any  serious  extent, 
and  have  joined  Jackson  at  Shcphcrda- 
to\i-ii.  He  cannot,  therefore,  be  said  to 
have  fought  in  ofder  to  complete,  in 
security,  the  merely  military  object  of 
hid  expedition.  But  to  have  abandoned 
Maryland  ou  the  mere  appearance  of 
H^CIellan  would  have  injured  materially 
the  prestige  of  the  Southern  arms ;  and 
he  might  well  believe  his  strong  position 
would  prove  impregnable  against  the 
attacks  of  those  soldiers  he  had  lately 
chased  so  rudely  through  Virginia. 
Moreover,  any  decided  repulse  of  the 
Federal  attack,  ending  in  a  retreat 
vigorously  followed  up,  would  have  left 
hrni  master  of  the  north  side  of  the 
Potomac  for  months,  and  able  perhaps 
to  distress  the  Northern  Cabinet  most 
scriou.'ily  by  the  occupation  of  Balti- 
more. He  played,  therefore,  for  a  great 
stake ;  and  but  for  the  power  which 
M'Clellan  wielded  over  the  Federal  sol- 
diers, it  seems  probable  that  he  would 
have  won." 

Three  of  the  four  roads  to  Rich- 
mond were  now  marked  "  dangerous  ** 
for  the  FederalF.  Across  thesu  routes 
lay,  on  the  banks  of  the  Shenandoah, 
of  the  Bull's  Run  stream,  and  of  the 
Chickahominy,  graveyards  filled  with 
Northern  hopes  and  vaunts.  Hence-i 
forth.  Northern  armies,  advancing  oq 
those  fields,  would  fancy  they  felt  the 
hands  of  their  slaio  comrades  stretch- 
ed from  the  soil  to  draw  them  back ; 
while  for  their  enemies,  the  air  would 
be  filled  with  sounds  of  cheer.  Wheth- 
er M'Clellan  would  have  succeeded  in 
another  attempt  by  the  Orange  Road 
can  Deyer  be  knuwo,  because,  having 
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*'  Making  every  allowance  that  ia  poa- 
piMc  for  Hooker's  diffieulties — admitting 
that  h'lA  eleventh  eorps  ]>roved  more  un- 
tniatworthy  in  the  tield  than  he  could 
liave  expected ;  that  Siidgwick  faltered 
painfully,  and  failed  to  second  him  in 
any  depree ;  that  he  w  as  under  special 
difficulties  as  to  the  tmnsport  of  the 
needful  supplies  for  his  troops  —  there 
still  remains  a  degi'Ce  of  blame  resting 
on  his  own  performauce  of  the  self-(;lcctcd 
duties  of  Conimaudcr-in-Chief  which  no- 
thing can  hide,  and  which  his*  own  weak 
attempts  to  conceal  by  bluster  render 
but  the  more  conspicuous.  It  is  only 
necetssary  to  follow  what  has  been  said 
of  hirf  conduct  from  the  time  he  was  first 
attacked,  on  the  Ist  of  May,  to  the  deci- 
sion to  recross  the  river,  in  order  to  see 
how  completely  the  self-confidence  of  the 
num  failed  him  in  the  hour  of  trial. 
Looking  at  the  transactions  here  re- 
corded in  the  most  lenient  view,  he 
must  be  judged,  like  many  another  of 
hi.s  class  —  as  a  (ieneral,  a  fair  leader  of 
division ;  as  a  soldier,  a  hard  fighter, 
though  too  much  of  a  braggart;  but 
when  raised  to  chief  command,  a  man 
uttcily  incompetent  to  the  higher  duties 
of  his  stntion. 

"Turning  to  Leo  once  more,  and  re- 
viewing his  treatment  of  the  difficulties 
tliat  arose  dining  Hooker's  advance, 
there  seems  literally  no  praise  too  high 
to  bestow  on  him  for  what  he  did  with 
his  small  army  in  this  brief  but  glorious 
cam])aign.  How  he  waited  coolly  till 
the  movement  of  the  enemy  should  be 
fairly  developed ;  then  by  sharp  attack 
clieckcil  his  onwmd  i)rogress;  then  *  con- 
tained '  (as  the  phrase  is)  the  main 
Fcileral  army  with  less  than  two  divi- 
sions ;  while  Jackson  performed  that 
wonderfully  successful  flank-march  and 
won  the  victory;  then,  when  he  found 
the  Federals  reduced  to  perfect  inaction, 
ceased  to  press  them  for  a  time,  but  still 
managed  to  observe  them  while  he  trans- 
ferred his  blows  to  Sedgwick,  crushing 
his  corps  with  the  lesser  force,  and  driv- 
ing him  with  great  loss  to  fly  across  the 
stream ;  finally  contrived  to  keep  Hooker 
and  his  n>en  so  hennned  in  and  straitened 
that  they  were  glad  to  escape  under 
cover  of  the  darkness  :— these  things  will 
liave  been  observed  by  the  reader,  and 
carry  the  proofs  with  tjiem,  that  Lee 
nnist  be  ranked  among  the  v«'ry  greatest 
of  modern  ^t^ategists  beyond  a  doubt." 

ILn-ktr  h  i8  heeu  blumed  for  divid- 
ing his  force  to  crosa  the  Kappaban- 


Dock.  This  is  mistakeD  censure.  It  is 
but  seldom  that  a  river  can  be  croesed 
ID  the  face  of  an  enemy  at  a  single 
point.  Feints  most  be  mtde  to  con- 
ceal the  true  pointy  and  these  cannot  be 
made  without  a  division  of  the  forces. 
Tbofl,  Wellington  fights  at  Orthes  with 
liis  troops  separated  as  much  as  Hook- 
er's were — .«o  does  Louis  Napoleon  at 
Magenta.  The  explanation  of  the  real 
causes  of  bis  failure  is  too  technical  to 
be  fjiven  here. 

We  now  come  to  a  book  of  a  very 
different  sort,  bearing  the  imposing 
title  of  *  War  Pictures  from  the  South/ 
by  B.  Estvun,  Colonel  of  Cavalry  in 
the  Confederate  army. 

^'  I  have,''  says  this  gentleman  in  bis 
preface,  *'a3  a  refugee,  for  the  second 
time  set  my  foot  upon  the  rocky  shores 
of  Old  England,  to  complete,  under  the 
shelter  of  her  glorious  banner,  a  narra- 
tive of  the  remarkable  events  that  oc- 
curred during  a  period  of  more  tlum 
eighteen  months'  campaigning  in  Ameri- 
ca, the  knowledge  of  which  I  acquired 
from  my  personal  experience  as  an  oflScer 
of  the  Confederate  army."  *'  Scarcely  had 
South  Carolina  seceded  from  the  Union,** 
he  says  in  •  his  first  chapter,  "  when  I  re- 
ceived a  conmiission  from  two  of  the 
most  influential  Southern  leiiders." 

Now,  the  Confederate  cavalry  is  not 
a  service  in  wbiub  the  talents  of  gifted 
colonels  are  allowed  to  rust ;  and  that 
B.  Estvun  \-*  a  man  of  merit  is  evident, 
else  why  should  be  be  so  souf^ht  after 
by  the  Southern  leaders?  How  is  it, 
then,  that  we  have  not  beard  the  name 
of  B.  Estvan  in  connection  with  s  'me 
dashing  enterprise  of  the  war  ?  Also, 
what  brings  this  coveted  warrior  to 
our  "  rocky  shores  "  in  the  very  midst 
of  the  most  exciting  period  of  the 
contest?  And  why  should  a  Confed- 
erate colonel  come  to  England  as  a  re- 
fugee ?  That  a  man  is  a  refugee  may 
be  bis  misfortune,  it  is  true  ;  but  it  is 
equally  true  that  it  may  be  his  fault 
Great  numbers  of  persons,  much 
sought  after  by  our  own  autboritiee, 
quit  our  rocky  shores  for  America, 
and  doubtless  call  themselves  by  the 
interestinsr  title  of  refugee  on  their  ar- 
rival. What  is  the  colonel  set  king 
refuge  from  here?  Answers  to  the 
foregoing  qaestiooa  would  be  satiafao- 
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tory  as  lending  to  remove  a  certain 
baze  which  from  the  outset  Burrounda 
the  name  of  B.  Estv^n. 

The  mystery  of  the  commencement 
thickens  as  the  work  proceed? ;  for  we 
find  this  trnsted  and  eminent  Confed- 
erate colonel  devoting  all  his  literary 
power,  which,  however,  is  of  the  very 
feeblest  kind,  to  abase  of  the  Soathern 
caase  and  of  the  Confederate  leaders 
and  troops,  while  the  Union  and  its 
adherents  are  treated  with  magnilo- 
quent respect  And  if  he  expressed 
his  opinions  in  the  Southern  State.^  as 
unreservedly  as  in  his  book,  we  should 
perfectly  understand  how  it  is  that  he 
nappens  to  be  a  refugee.  Plenty  of 
other  Confederate  colonels  would  un- 
doubtedly be  ready  to  express  their 
disapprobation  of  bis  sentiments  in  a 
way  that  would  render  his  lite  among 
them  unpleasant  and  indeed  impo^tible, 
while  he  would,  moreover,  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  escape  the  operation  of  what- 
ever laws  may  exist  in  the  Confederacy 
for  the  punishment  of  disafifection  and 
treason  in  those  intrusted  with  com- 
mand. But,  for  reasons  that  we  shall 
presently  state,  we  cannot  accept  this 
solution  of  the  problem. 

On  receiving  his  commission,  the 
Colonel  says  he  repaired  to  Charleston. 

*'  Ilere  I  found  at  the  well-supplied  ta- 
ble a  liost  of  Southern  cavaliers,  who 
seemed  to  enjoy  the  good  things  before 
them  with  considerable  gusto.  The 
events  of  the  day  were  loudly  discussed 
among  them,  and  strong  words  uttered 
agaiust  the  Govemracnt  of  Washington. 
Several  of  these  gentlemen  had  already 
donned  brilliant  uniforms;  and  as  they 
clanked  their  spurs,  rattled  their  8Word», 
and  made  dashing  inroads  upon  the 
viands  before  them,  I  could  hardly  fail 
to  be  inipresseil  by  such  evidences  of 
chivalrous  courage." 

Presently  he  favours  us  with  a 
glimpse  of  hia  previous  career  : — 

"I  found,"  says  he,  "unmistakable 
signs  of  military  activity  all  round  me, 
reminding  me  of  scenes  1  had  witnessed 
in  Italy  in  the  year  1848.  Halls  and 
stairs  resounded  to  the  clank  of  spurs 
and  swords — ^music  familiar  to  the  ear  of 
an  old  soldier." 

He  then  goes  with  Captain  Nelson, 


a  Confederate  officer,  to  look  at  Fort 
Sumter.  **It  was  a  charming  day,'* 
says  the  Colonel,  trying  his  hsod  at 
description  of  lan<^8cape.  "The  sua 
shone  mild  and  smiling  upon  deep- 
blue  waters  of  the  lovely  biy.  All 
nature,"  he  says,  ^  looked  happy,"  as 
nature  would  indeed  be  very  unreason- 
able not  to  look  when  she  was  irradi- 
ated by  a  luminary  so  bent  upon  being 
agreeable  and  courteous. 

"Through  my  excellent  Vofrtliindcr 
telescope,"  he  goes  on,  I  saw  many 
indications  of  great  military  activity 
in  Fort  Sumter :  guns  were  Ix  in^ 
brought  into  position,  and  now  works 
thrown  up  in  front  of  the  fori :  in  .--hort, 
it  was  quite  clear  to  my  mind  that 
Major  Anderson  was  not  only  deter- 
mined to  show  us  his  teeth,  but  to  bite 
hard  if  necessary.  I  handed  niy  jiiua 
to  my  friend  the  captain,  who  was  suind- 
ing  near  me,  drawing  his  attention  to 
the  preparations  in  active  progress  then 
making  by  the  commandant  of  F<»rt 
Sumter ;  observing  that  so  old  a  fox  as 
Anderson  would  hardly  fail  to  rewive 
such  a  distinguished  party  as  our^^lvts 
with  all  due  courtesy  and  attention. 

" '  What  the  devil  do  you  mean  * 
The  confounded  fellow  is  surely  nut  po- 
ing  to  fire  at  us  ?  '  anxiously  inquired 
my  heroic  companion  ;  while  his  face  l>e- 
came  remarkably  pallid,  and  his  well- 
waxed  mustache  lost  considerably  in  its 
warlike  appearance. 

"'Believe  me,  captain,*  I  rejoined, 
Mhat  all  those  preparations  he  is  so 
busily  engaged  in  making  mean  mis- 
chief, and  denote  his  intention  to  make 
good  use  of  his  formidable  guns.' 

"At  these  words  a  slight  shiver  per- 
vaded my  companion's  frame,  and,  plead- 
ing sickness,  he  retired  in  a  state  of 
trepiilation,  to  find  a  place  of  greater 
security  behind  the  bulwarks  of  the 
steamer.  The  other  bold  sons  of  Mars 
who  had  accompanied  me  fmni  Charli-s- 
ton  now  all  gathered  around,  and  pressed 
me  to  give  them  some  account  of  my 
former  military  adventures  under  similar 
circumstances,  wliich  request  1  readily 
conjplied  with." 

After  this  dramatic  little  sketch, 
he  tries  his  'band  at  fine  writing ; 
and  80  successfully  that,  if  be  had 
not  told  us  he  was  an  old  soldier 
and  a  Confederate  colontl,  we 
should  have  at  once^  without  fa^ 
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thcr  evidence,  proDOunced  him  to  be 
either  editor  or  ppecial  correepondent 
of  a  New  York  paper,  lie  had  met, 
it  appears,  wiih  an  Honourable  Mr. 

K  ,  a  devoted  adherent  of  the 

Great  Republic,  who  talked  of  the 
Southern  policy  as  "  an  odious  game." 
The  remarks  of  this  patriot  excite 
sympathetic  reflections  in  the  Colonel's 
mind,  which  he  gives  us  in  the  follow- 
ing language : — 

"  I  could  not  forget  how  majestic  had 
been  the  growth  of  the  Uuion,  that 
vi<,'orous  phvnt  which  had  been  developed 
in  such  strength  and  power  as  to  com- 
luantl  the  admiration  of  the  civilised 
world.  Each  State  was  a  glorious  stem 
of  this  noble  tree,  and  each  leaf  bore  the 
words,  Law,  Liberty,  Prosperity,  Con- 
cord !  These  four  elements  of  its 
flouri.-hing  condition  were  individually 
and  collectively  essential  to  its  further 
development ;  a  truth  felt  and  chcrislied 
by  the  smallest  incniber  of  the  least  part 
of  this  colossal  Union.  Why,  then, 
were  not  the  noxious  insects  at  once 
crushed  which  had  crept  into  the  calyx 
of  so  fair  a  flower  in  order  to  destroy  it? 
Why  was  not  every  rotten  leaf  at  once 
cut  otf  that  threatened  to  poison  the  sap 
of  the  whole  plant  V 

"  But  who  could  then  have  dreamt 
that  the  small  snowball  moulded  by  the 
hand  of  discord  would  become  ere  long 
a  migliiy  avalanche,  increasing  as  it 
rolled  on,  and  in  its  destructive  career 
overwlielm  thousands  of  the  homesteads 
of  peace  ?  " 

Quite  in  the  best  style  of  Jeffer- 
son Brick  and  Elijih  Pogram? 
What  sinjrular  flexibility  of  meta- 
phor I  The  plant  of  the  first  sen- 
tence  may  be  allowed  to  become  a 
tree  in  the  second  under  the  forcing 
influence  of  the  Goiooers  genius  — 
the  States  may  titly  be  stems, 
though  what  the  leaves  are  which 
constitute  the  very  singnlar  foliage  we 
cannot  say  —  and  it  is  ondenlible  that 
prosperity,  as  he  finely  says,  is  an  ele- 
ment of  a  fl  mrishiog  condition.  Bat 
how  comes  the  tree  to  change  into  a 
fair  flower?  And  how  can  the  nox- 
ioQS  insects  of  one  sentence  be  the 
rotten  leaves  of  the  next  ?  But  these 
feats  of  tigile  imagery  are  slight  com- 


pared with  the  introduction  of  that 
wondrous  snowball  moulded  by  the 
hand  of  discord."  What  relation  it 
has  to  plant,  tree,  or  flower,  none  bat  a 
Pogram  or  a  Brick  coold  tell  up. 

"  Montgomery,"  says  the  Colonel, 
extricating  himself  at  length  from  this 
wilderness  of  tropes,  "  in  the  State  of 
Alabama  was  selected  by  the  revolu- 
tionary party  "  (the  Colonel's  employ- 
ers) "  as  the  place  best  suited  to  con- 
coct their  schemao,  and  to  lay  out  their 
plans  in  undisturbed  security."  It  was 
with  sentiments  so  befitting  a  Con- 
federate colonel  that  he  sought  an  in- 
terview with  General  Bragg,  the  late 
victor  at  Ohickamauga,  of  whom  we 
get  the  following  report 

*'  Hitherto  General  Bragg  had  "done 
nothing  except  to  concoct  and  iss\ie  forth 
his  ponipous  reports  to  the  world.  The 
impression  he  made  upon  mo  was  pre- 
cisely that  of  a  Ktrolling  acrobat  standing 
outside  his  booth,  announcing  the  won- 
derful things  that  were  to  be  seen  with- 
in Bragg  would  not  allow 

me  to  open  my  lips ;  but  in  wild  excite- 
ment at  once  launched  forth  a  vainglo- 
rious boast,  that  in  less  than  tour  weeks  he 
would  capture  Fort  Pickens,  put  tho 
garrison  to  the  sword,  and  blow  it  in  the 
air.  *  All  this  is  very  well,  (icncraV  I 
quietly  observed  ;  *  but  what  measures 
have  you  taken  to  carry  out  this  great 
plan  V  '  On  this  point,  however,  tho 
gallant  General  declined  to  enter  into  any 
exphinations ;  it  was  his  wish,  he  said 
(pulling  up  his  shirt-collar  at  the  same 
time,  as  if  to  give  weight  to  his  words),  to 
astonish  the  public  by  his  success." 

Now,  when  we  remember  that  the 
individual  who  otters  these  opinions 
claims  to  have  been,  at  the  time  of 
holding  them,  an  officer  in  the  Confe- 
derate pervice,  it  will  not  be  necessary 
— nor,  if  neceesiry,  would  it  be  polite 
—  to  designate  him  according  to  bis 
merits,  if  his  tale  be  true  ;  and  if  it  be 
not  true,  it  would  similarly  be  both 
futile  and  uncivil  to  affix  to  him  a  suit- 
able epithet.  Such  is  the  dilemma,  oo 
the  hocAS  of  which  B.  Est  van  has  as- 
sumed an  extremely  uncomfortable, 
and  by  no  means  honourable,  posi- 
tion. But  we  acquit  B.  Estvan  of 
being  a  renegade.  No  Confederate 
uniform  has,  we  imagine,  ever  been 
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diagraced  by  him  —  do  Sontbern 
cooDseU  hflS  be  betrayed,  do  Soath- 
ern  army  baa  be  deserted  in  time  of 
action  ;  for  there  is  reasoD,  supplied 
by  bimoeir,  to  suspect  that  he  oever 
wore  the  uniform,  nor  shared  the 
counsels,  and  it  is  possible  that  he  has 
Dever  been  south  of  the  Potomac  in 
his  life. 

Uutortunately  for  B.  Envdo,  Mr. 
Pollard's  book  has  found  its  way  to 
the  Eogli^h  public  about  the  same 
time  as  his  own,  and  a  comparison 
of  the  two  seems  to  show  that 
whole  pages  have  been  appropri- 
ated by  this  unscrupulous  pilferer. 
His  style  of  going  to  work  would 
appear  to  be  to  seize  on  Pollard's 
account  of  the  politics  of  the  time, 
or  his  descriptions  of  country,  or 
his  narrative  of  campaigns  and 
battle?,  and  transfer  them  to  his 
own  farrago,  embellii^hed  by  altera- 
ations  of  his  own.  These  consist  in 
changes  of  style  and  phraseology, 
which  are  very  much  for  the  worse; 
io  a  great  number  of  blunders,  the 
result  of  ignorance  and  hasty  thefts ; 
io  a  tal^iticatioo  of  incidents  and 
of  numbers  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  South ;  and  io  a  few  touches 
intended  to  be  personal  and  graphic, 
Boch  OS  would  naturally  suggest 
themselves  to  a  feeble  invention. 
Very  little  shrewdness  is  necessary 
to  detect  him.  For  inftince,  he 
Bays,  us  we  have  already  quoted, — 
"Through  niy  excellent  Vogtldudler 
I  suw  many  indicatious  of  great  mi- 
litary activity  ip  Fort  Sumter ;  guns 
were  being  birout^bt  iuto  position, 
and  new  works  thrown  vp  in  front  of 
the  fort."  But  iu  a  passage  transcrib- 
ed wb<»leiaa1e  from  Pollard  he  depicts 
the  fort  as  rising  on  all  sides  perpen- 
dicularly out  of  the  sea,  from  a  foun- 
dation of  rock  and  mud,  to  the  heigbtl 
of  sixty  feet.  The  new  works  in 
front  of  it  are  therefore  the  invention 
of  a  weak  impostor,  lie  tells  us  he  was 
pre^ient  at  the  battle  of  Manassas, 
though  prevented  by  a  fall  from  my 
horse  from  taking  any  active  part"  But 
at  the  clote  of  the  ddy  he  tells  us  he  took 
a  very  aciive  part  indeed,  in  attending 
to  the  Federal  wounded  who  were 
left  uncared  fur  by  the  barbarous 


Southerners,  and  was  even  cnrsed 
by  the  Confederates  for  his  of&jtous 
humanity  to  the  *•  d — d  Yankees 
but  was  comforted  by  the  approval 
of  DO  less  a  person  than  General 
Jackson,  who  sho4>k  him  by  the 
hand,  saying,  *'  You  are  right ;  as  a 
European  officer  yoa  must  know 
what  a  Dew  army  most  stands  in 
need  of."  The  account  of  the  bst- 
tle  is  merely  a  distorted  transcript 
from  Pollard,  studded  with  such 
original  ornaments  as  this  (intend- 
ed,%  we  soppoee,  to  give  it  an  tir  of 
personal  narrative) — *'  The  sun  shone 
with  increasing  splendour  on  the 
scene,  while  a  fresh  brecza  blew 
playfully  over  the  plain ;  and  the 
heavens  looked  down  smilingly,  as 
if  utterly  unconscious  of  the  feaKul 
havoc  that  must  ensue  from  the 
sanguinary  work  about  to  com- 
mence. There  8t(K>d  in  the  fall 
poesessioD  of  life  and  jooth,  their 
breasts  heaving  with  hope  and  coar- 
age,"  &e.  &c.  &c.  He  makes  blan- 
ders  respecting  the  position  of  the 
troops  which  no  officer  who  had 
been  present  could  fall  into,  and 
enumerates  among  the  brigades 
Kemper's"  —  Kemper  having  been 
capuio  of  a  tield-battery.  Bat 
Manassas  is  by  no  means  the  ouly 
engagement  which  he  claims  to  have 
been  present  in.  Oo  the  contrary, 
nothing  took  place  in  any  part  of 
the  vasi^  theatre  of  war  but  B. 
Estvao  was  engaged  in  it ;  so  that  be 
might  Bay,  like  FaUtatf,  '  There 
cannot  a  dangerous  action  peep  out 
its  head  but  I  am  thrust  upon  it" 
In  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  Cdr(^ 
lina,  Tennessee,  and  MiHsuuri,  the 
ubiquitous  Colonel  is  present,  fre- 
quently in  two  places  at  once.  Dot- 
ing tbe  deQciencies  of  his  associates, 
chroDicling  the  valour  of  tbe  enemy, 
and  receiving  the  Cv^ropliments  which 
the  most  illustrious  leaders  de- 
lighted to  bestow  CD  this  European 
veteran,  till  he  disappeared  so  no- 
accouutably  from  the  scene,  and 
came  to  visit  our  rocky  sboret^'^ 
Entertaining  the  opinion  of  tbe 
writer  with  which  he  has  himself 
inspired  us,  it  is  quite  beside  tbe 
purpose  to  quote  iurther  from  hii 
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book.    To  jadgo  from  appearances, 

it  has  been  coococted  by  6ome  Yan- 
kee, who,  as  we  presume  from  bis 
stjlp,  has  contriboud  to  the  news- 
paper liferatiire  of  his  country ; 
&i>(1,  besides  the  hope  of  sale,  the 
raanufaclurer,  if  he  be  soch,  may 
not  liave  been  quite  indifferent  to  the 
proHpt'ct  of  reward  from  the  grate- 
ful North.  Frdm  the  special  praise 
bestowed  on  Giuerttl  M'Clellan,  we 
infer  tbiU  it  was  composed  before 
the  eclipse  (»f  that  luminary,  •  in 
whose  beams  the  astute  E-^tvan 
probably  calculated  on  basking. 
We  weie  for  some  lime  doubtful  us 
to  what  C4)uld  be  the  precise  social 
position  of  this  chronicler,  but  a 
clue  to  it  i?,  unless  we  mistake, 
aflurded  by  one  or  two  passages  in 
his  narrative.  He  calls  General 
CorcTan  "the  able  Colonel,"  **tbe 
^uIImIii  Irishman."  Corcoran  was 
not  very  long  ago  a  potman  in  a 
rum-tliop  in  New  York.  He  is  a 
very  successful  potniun  indeed,  and 
might  be  at  oneo  envied  by  mean 
aud  ulmirtd  by  generous  potmen. 
AVe  suspect  B.  Ksivdu  to  be  a  gene- 
rous Puiman.  Bat  we  must  again 
Pay,  that  these  are  only  the  suspi- 
rioi.s  which  B.  E-tvuu  has  himself 
in-pired.  We  know  noihing  of  him 
(Xi.ept  from  bis  book.  It  is  possi- 
ble that  he  is  a  European  veteran, 
ati<I  that  his  fame  recommende<l 
liim  to  the  Confederate  anihoiiiies. 
It  is  possible  that  be  was  a  Colonel 
(tf  Confederate  cnvalry,  and  wiib- 
<liew  Iroiu  iliut  service,  in  the  mid?t 
of  ti  e  war,  under  strictly  honour- 
able circuiiidtances.  It  is  possible 
that  he  may  have  some  excuse  to 
cir-r  tor  taking  sfrvice  on  oije  side, 
when  bis  pie  possessions  were  on 
thij  other,  and  for  attempting  to 
bla«  l\en  the  cause  be  joined.  Jt  is 
possible  that  all  tlie  coincidences 
ttetween  him  and  Pollard  are  acci- 
dental. W nether  these  things,  be- 
eidts  being  possible,  are  also  pro- 
bable, our  readers  can  judge  for 
thtmHlv(s  ;  but  no  explanations 
can  ever  rtnder  the  book  readable, 
or  entertainioif  or  trustworthy. 

Mr.  P..liiird*8  book  is  of  a  kind 
that,    by  presenting  coDtemporary 


facts  in  a  collected  form,  will  be 
eminently  useful  to  the  future  his- 
torian of  the  war.  But  be  is  too 
much  a  partisan  to  produce  a  per- 
fectly reliable  record.  He  is,  it 
appears  from  his  preface,  the  editor 
of  a  Richmond  paper ;  and  we  do 
not  imagine  that  Kicbmond  editors 
are  by  any  means  exempt  from  the 
weaknesses  of  those  who  preside 
over  newspaper  politics  in  other 
cities  of  that  continent  In  fact, 
from  a  few  flowers  of  rhetoric  that 
he  strews  on  the  heads  of  bis  poli- 
tical opponents  in  the  preface,  we 
should  infer  that  he  was  quite  cap- 
able of  feeling  strong  prejudice,  and 
of  expressing  it  in  very  unparlia- 
mentary language.  Favourites  of 
the  Government  are,  he  says,  liter- 
ary slatterns ;  he  talks  of  scrubs 
and  scribblers ;  he  claims  credit  be- 
cause he  is  not  in  the  habit  of 
toadying  to  great  men,  and  court- 
ing such  public  whores  as  *  official ' 
newspapers."  From  which  we  may 
venture  to  presume  that  this  vir- 
tuous m^Q  is  not  himself  a  favourite 
of  the  Government,  nor  his  chaste 
journal  and  official  newspaper.  It  is 
not  in  the  least  surprising,  therefore, 
to  find  that  he  regards  the  Southern 
President  with  stern  patriotic  dis- 
approbation. "There  are,"  he  f^ays, 
''ignoramuses  in  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy who  think  it  necessary  in 
this  war  that  all  the  books  and 
newspapers  in  the  country  should 
publish  everything  in  the  South  ia 
couleur  de  nse ;  drunken  patriots, 
cowards  in  epaulets,  crippled  toadies, 
and  men  living  on  the  charity  of 
Jutferson  D.ivis,  trained  to  damn  all 
newt^papers  and  publications  in  the 
South  fur  pointing  out  abuses  in 
places  of  authority  for  the  sage 
reason  that  knowledge  of  these 
abuses  will  comfort  the  enemy  and 
tickle  the  ears  of  the  Yankees.*' 
No  such  considerations  as  influence 
the  estimable  characters  whom  he 
enumerates  can  prevail  with  the 
uncompromising  Polhrd.  But  it 
would  be  greatly  wronging  bim  to 
allow  it  to  be  supposed  that  he  is 
a  writer  of  the  E:Hvdn  stamp  ;  on 
the  contrary,  his  praise  of  the  deeds 
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of  hifl  coantrymen  is  do  less  spirited 
tbao  his  coodemnation  of  the  Ftde- 
rals.     He  is  an  ardent  Sece^eioDi8t, 
aod  cordially  detests  both  the  old 
UuioD   aud   its  exisiiog  fragroeot 
His  antipathies  are  merely  personal, 
and  are  directed  against  the  gentle- 
man wtio  embodies  the  Government 
that  has  not  admitted  the  Pollard 
element  to  its  cooncila.    His  com- 
plaint against  the  President  is,  that 
ne  directs  the  (operations  of  all  the 
armies  of  the  Confederacy,  and  that 
he  chooses  for  his  Cabinet  only  such 
instruments  as  will  execute  his  will. 
Now  we  grant  at  once  that  in  cer- 
tain cases  this  would  be  very  bad 
policy.    It  is  a  policy  that  does  not 
prosper,  for  instance,  with  Mr.  Lin- 
coln.   Many  of  the  nnmerons  di:>- 
asters  thai  have  befallen  the  North- 
ern armies  are  attributed  to  the  su- 
perinttnding   care  of  that  anxious 
strategist.    Nor  has  he   been  so 
eminently  happy  in  his  statesman- 
Bliip,  when  he  has  happened  to  take 
a  line  of  his  own,  as  to  render  his 
example  a  particulary  bright  one. 
But  in  general  he  takes  exactly 
what  Mr.  Pollard  would  seem  to 
imply  as  the  most  judicious  course. 
Be  has  composed  his  Cabinet  of  gen- 
tlemen who   proclaim  independent 
opinions,  and  who  possess  sufficient 
notoriety  and  political  influence  to 
aim  at  supplanting  him.    The  spec- 
tacle, however,  of  the  Northern  cha- 
rioteer, aghast  and  helpless  on  his 
coaoh-box,  dragged  hither  and  thither 
by  his  shying  aud  bolting  team,  and 
clutching  in  despair   now  at  this 
rein,  now  at  that,  is  not  such  as 
should  encourage  future  weak  Pre- 
sidents to  assemble  a  cabinet  of 
independent  politicians.    It  all  de- 
pends upon  who  is  to  drive  the 
team.   Mr.  Davis  has  conducted  his 
with  very  remarkable  success.  And 
though  the  military  operations  have 
cot  been  absolutely   faultless,  yet 
they  have  been  so  directed  as  to 
secure   marvellous   results  for  the 
weaker  side.    There  is  nothing  to 
show  that  the  Southern  President's 
military  capacity  is  not  equal  to 
that  of  any  of  bis  generals ;  while 
there  is  everything  to  show,  that  in 


power  of  combination  aod  organisa- 
tion he  stands  norivalled  in  the 
Confederacy.  He  has  the  coarige 
to  acknowledge  mbfortnnes  and  the 
firmness  to  retrieve  them.  While 
it  is  impossible  to  speak  of'the  pre- 
tensions of  the  North  without  ridi- 
cule, it  is  equally  impossible  to  con- 
sider the  achievements  of  the  Sooth 
without  respect.  When  such  has 
been  the  result,  it  can  scarcely  be 
expected  that  history  will  prai^ 
Jtfferson  Davis  the  less  becaaw 
that  result  has  been  reached  through 
his  unassisted  guidance. 

It  is  probably  because  General  Lee 
was  a  member  of  this  obnoxious  Gov- 
ernment, as  Secretary  for  War,  that 
Mr.  Pollard's  estimate  of  that  now 
famous  commander  is  of  an  alto- 
gether unexpected  sort  The  com- 
parison he  draws  between  him  aod 
his  opponent  Rosecrans,  in  the 
campaign  in  Western  Virginia  early 
in  the  war,  is  altogether  to  Lee's 
disadvantage.  Qe  speaks  slight- 
ingly of  him  as  a  General  who  was 
absorbed  in  his  rules,  and  desirous 
of  bloodless  success.  But  later 
in  the  book  (which  does  not  bring 
events  in  detail  beyond  the  defeat 
of  M'Clellan  on  the  peninsolti)  be 
desires  that  this  opioioo  .  may  he 
considered  to  relate  only  to  those 
first  operations,  and  promises  that, 
if  other  fields  shall  develop  higher 
qualities  in  Lee,  he  will  not  fail  to 
do  him  justice.  Probably,  there- 
fore, the  next  volume  will  contain 
his  full  recantation. 

For  the  rest,  he  treats  bis  complex 
subject  with  great  clearness.  Ua 
follows  the  various  threads  in  the 
tangled  operations^and  brings  them 
into  ofder  ;  -  and  in  doing  so,  his 
style  is  unpretending,  fair,  modest, 
and  sensible.  He  does  full  justice 
to  the  respectable  Northern  com- 
manders, but  by  DO  means  spares 
such  personages  as  Pope  aod  Batkr. 
On  the  other  band,  he  does  not 
conceal  the  faolts  of  Soothero  troo|» 
and  generalship  ;  that  which  speci- 
ally incurs  his  censure  being  the 
manifest  tendency  to  pause  alter  a 
victor?  as  if  all  had  been  done,  aod, 
instead  of  foUowiog  ^t  up,  to  rest 
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and  exalt  Many  of  hit  military 
^  opioiooB  are  Tery  senrible;  aod  be 
is  probably  ri|;bt  in  sayiog  tbat 
▼ery  little  tactical  taleot  was  dis- 
played on  the  side  of  the  Confeder- 
ates in  the  battles  fought  in  the 
peninsula  after  Lee  took  the  com- 
mand, all  the  actions  being  front 
attacks  on  the  strongly  posted  rear- 
guard of  the  Federal,  and  won  by 
the  sheer  fiKhtiog  of  the  troops. 
Lee's  exhibition  of  skilfal  general- 
ship commenoed  with  the  next  ope- 
rations on  the  Rappahannock. 

It  is  possible  also  that  Mr.  Pol- 
lard is  just  in  his  complaint  that 
the  Confederate  Na?y  Department 
has  not  done  so  mnch  as  was  possi- 
ble in  defending  the  Southern  rivers 
and  harbours.  Every  now  and  then 
the  world  has  been  astonished,  it  is 
true,  by  the  vigour  and  suocess  with 
which  an  attack  upon  the  blockad- 
ing squadrons  of  the  Federals  has 
been  commenced.  The  Manassas  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  the 
Merrimac  in  Hampton  Roads,  and 
the  Arkansas  in  the  Tazoo  river, 
all  made  glorious  beginnings;  but 
they  also  made  endings  compara- 
tively feeble.  This  Mr.  Pollard  at- 
tributes to  the  incapacity  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  but  with 
what  reason  we  have  not  the  means 
of  precisely  determining.  On  the 
one  band,  all  that  was  necessary  for 
the  defence  of  rivers  and  harbours 
was  a  class  of  vessels  comparatively 
easy  to  construct  —  vessels  in  which 
no  sea-going  qualities  were  required, 
but  which  would  perfectly  Answer 
their  purpoj-e  if  they  were  shot- 
proof  and  able  to  move  freely  in 
smooth  water.  Mr.  Pollard  may  be 
right,  therefore,  in  saying  that  an 
additional  twenty  millions  of  dollars 
might  have  been  invested  to  Uie 
best  advantage  in  structures  of  this 
kind;  and  he  is  very  likely  right 
also  in  saying  that  it  would  Lave 
been  well  tu  plate  shore-batteries, 
for  the  defence  of  rivers  and  har- 
bours, with  iron.  But,  on  the  other 
band,  there  was  great  difficulty  in 
procuring  the  simplest  machinery 
for  such  Vessels,  and  the  very  limit- 
ed supply  of  iron  in  tiie  Confeder- 
TOL.  xciv.  3  E 


acy  might  be  needed,  even  more 
urgently,  for  other  purposes.  On 
the  whole,  the  facts  seem  to  be,  that 
what  the  Confederates  have  done 
In  this  way  they  have  done  gallantly, 
but  that  they  might  have  done  more. 

It  is  possible  that  '  War  Pic- 
tures'  have  rendered  us  distrustful 
of  personal  narratives,  and  that  the 
suspicions  with  which  we  regard 
the  last  book  we  shall  at  present 
notice—'  BAttle  Fields  of  the  South ' 
—  are  undeserved.  Nevertheless, 
there  are  several  circumstances 
which  suggest  doubts  of  the  entire 
authenticity  of  this  narrative.  In 
the  first  place,  the  writer,  not  con- 
tent with  the  fragmentary  records 
that  must  naturally  be  the  result  of 
personal  experience  in  so  extensive 
a  theatre  of  war,  aims  at  all  the 
completeness  of  a  fhneral  history- 
He  does  not,  indeed,  with  the  rare 
audacity  of  B.  Estvan,  lead  the 
reader  to  infer  that  he  witnessed 
all  the  actions  be  describea  He 
olaims  only  to  have  been  present 
with  the  armv  of  Eastern  Virginia ; 
and  the  annals  of  campaigns  else- 
where are  given  in  the  form  of  let- 
ters from  friends  serving  in  the 
other  armies.  It  is,  of  course,  not 
impossible  that  the  author  may 
have  had  a  friend  in  each  series  of 
engagements  who  was  always  ready 
to  snpplv  htm  with  full  particalan 
in  a  style  very  much  like  his  own. 
Nevertheless,  in  these  book  making^ 
days,  many  people,  withimt  being 
hypercritical,  will  look  askance  at 
tbc^  convenient  letters  to  "dear 
Tom"  which  always  arrive  so  op- 
portunely. Then,  again,  he  is  not 
satisfied  with  narrative,  but  most 
aim  at  being  dramatic,  and  gives  n| 
long  essays  in  the  form  of  conversa- 
tions which  never  could  have  taken 
place  among  any  assemblage  of 
human  beings,  however  prosy.  Nor 
does  he  confine  the  exhibition  of 
his  dramatic  faculty  to  dialogue; 
there  are  Incidents,  too,  which  bear 
much  stronger  marks  of  contrivanoe 
than  of  r^tty.  At  any  rate,  we 
leave  our  readers  to  decide  wbfoh 
province  the  folloiriog  extract 
seems  to  belong  fo 
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"  Among  the  numerous  incidents  that 
fell  under  mj  notice  illu8trative  of  the 
Bomctimcs  tragical,  sometimes  laughable, 
occurrences  of  civil  war,  the  following 
may  be  mentioned  as  properly  pertain- 
ing to  the  battle  of  Leesburg :  —  Two 
young  men,  brothers,  acquaintances  of 
mine  in  Kentucky,  had  always  differed 
in  politics ;  and  when  the  war  broke 
out,  Howard,  the  younger,  sought  the 
Southern  army,  and  Alfred  that  of  the 
North.  They  shook  hands  at  parting, 
and  said  it  was  probable  they  should 
meet  again  on  some  field  or  other.  Al- 
fred obtained  a  captain's  commission; 
Howard,  with  many  fellow-statesmen, 
shouldered  a  musket  in  our  regiment. 
When  the  battle  was  over,  Howard  was 
searching  for  the  bodies  of  friends  who ' 
bad  fallen  by  his  side,  and  stumbled 
over  something.  ^  Hallo  I'  said  the  ob- 
ject, in  a  hoarse  voice,  *  who  are  you  ?* 

•  I'm  a  Souther||r,'  replied  Howard ; 

*  you  are  one  of  the  enemy,  if  I'm  not 
mistaken,  and  know,  of  course,  that  the 
field  is  ours.'  *Well,  yes,  I  have  some 
faint  recollection  of  a  fight ;  but  all  I 
remember  is  much  smoke,  a  great  noise 
of  musketry,  and  of  some  active  fellow 
in  a  white  cap  knocking  me  down  with 
a  musket,  and  then  I  fell  asleep.'  When 
they  advanced  to  one  of  the  camp-fires, 
Howard  recognised  his  brother  Alfred, 
and  he  himself  was  the  man  who  had 
knocked  him  down  with  the  butt  of  his 
musket  in  the  confusion  of  the  battle  1" 

Here  we  have  not  only  the  re- 
markable cbance  that  the  brothers 
should  be  engaged  on  the  same  field, 
bat  the  further  remarkable  cbaooe  that 
they  shoald  eogage  in  a  personal  en- 
coQoter,  and  the  itill  further  remark- 
able chance  that  the  Goofederate 
should  stumble  on  his  fraternal  foe — 
the  recogoitioD  being  deferred,  on  dra- 
matic gronnds,  till  they  arrive  at  the 
camp  fire.  This  goes  a  little  bevood 
&bakeepeare*s  ^coKp  de  fAeatr^,  ill  us- 
trative  of  the  conditions  of  our  own 
civil  wars^'*  Enter  a  Sod  that  has 
killed  his  Father,"  "  Enter  a  Father 
that  has  killed  his  Son.*' 

The  English  Combatant  most  not| 
therefore,  blame  his  readers  if  they 
do  not  receive  bis  narrative  with 
absolute  faith.  It  would  be  well  if 
ambitious  aspirants  would  remem- 
ber that  what  we  want  in  a  personal 
narrative  is  not  the  completeness 
of  compiled  anoals,  nor  startliog 


eflfects,  nor  faoetions  deicriptioDS 
which,  in  these  davs  of  aniversal 
facetioasnesB,  generally  appear  w«tk 
and  insincere.  What  we  want  is  a 
faith fnl  record  of  particolars,  wbi^ 
none  bat  an  eyewitness  can  afiford, 
and  to  which  do  mere  inventor  can 
impart  an  air  of  tratb.  A  good, 
hooeet,  jadicioas,  observant  chron- 
icle, is  what  we  maialy  want ;  if  he 
can  describe  clearly  and  write  well, 
so  much  the  better  for  as,  bat  do 
mere  power  of  writing  will  aUne 
for  the  absence  of  fidUifal  informa- 
tion. 

We  most,  however,  by  do  means  be 
understood  to  say  that  we  regard  lbs 
Eoglish  Combatant  as  a  mere  compi- 
ler. Many  of  the  sceDet  are  so  vividly 
and  trathfally  described  that  we  do 
not  doubt  the  reality  of  bis  preseoee 
there— especially  we  would  note  the  de- 
feats of  Pope,  and  the  first  battle  of 
Fredericksbarg,  as  good  battle  pieoea 
Bat  what  is  most  ioterestiog,  perhaps, 
is  the  gallery  of  portraits  of  famooi 
men  of  the  war,  which  Ibis  book,  ai 
well  as  Mr.  Pollard's,  conuinp.  Both 
agree  in  assigning  a  very  high  place 
among  the  generals  of  the  Sooth  to 
Sterling  Price,  and  both  award  high 
praise  to  his  campaign  in  Missoon. 
Stonewall  Jackson,  one  is  surprised  to 
find,  is  described  as  a  bad  rider  and  as 
elderly-looking  man,  thoogb  onder 
forty,  shambling  aboat  on  an  old  mare 
hardly  capable  of  a  canter. 

"  Beauregard,"  says  the  English  writer, 
is  a  small  man  with  a  sallow  complex- 
ion, a  heavy  black  mustache,  and  closelj- 
cut  hair.  With  the  lefl  hand  in  bis 
trousers  pocket,  a  cigar  in  his  mouth,  t 
buttoned-up  coat,  and  small  cap,  he  ii 
the  exact  type  of  a  French  engineer,  and 
could  not  anywhere  be  mistaken  for  a 
civilian.  He  is  jaunty  in  bis  gait,  dash- 
ing in  manner,  and  evidently  uk«  de- 
light in  the  circumstance  of  war.  It 
must  be  confessed  his  modesty  is  equal 
to  his  merit  —  he  is  not  imperious  or 
overbearing,  bears  great  respect  for  hi* 
brother  officers  of  the  old  service,  and  ia 
never  seen  to  such  advantage  as  when 
standing  on  an  earthwork  and  giving 
orders,  or  conversing  with  anlmat<^i  gea- 
ture." 

Colonel  FreoMtatle's  faithlbl  and 
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nDpreteoding  aeconnt  of  his  expe- 
rieoces  io  the  South  ia  the  present 
year,  has  reached  ns  too  late  to  re- 
ceive 80  full  a  Dotice  as  it  deserves. 
Most  of  our  readers  have  already 
perused  with  extreme  interest  the 
Dar native  of  what  he  saw  in  the 
brief  campaign  of  Qettysbnrg,  which 
appeared  in  our  September  Num- 
ber. We  now  have,  io  addition,  a 
description  of  his  adventures  from 
the  time  when  he  landed  in  the 
Kio  Grande,  near  Matamoras,  in 
April,  till  he  quitted  America  in 
July.  In  that  interval  he  became 
]>er«onally  acquainted  with  the  most 
eminent  men  in  the  Confederacy  — 
Jcfiftrson  Davis,  Lee,  Longstreet, 
Beauregard,  Bragir,  Kirby  Smith, 
Johnston,  Bishop  Polk,  Hardee,  and 
a  host  of  minor  celebrities.  We 
extract  the  following  sketch  of  the 
President : — 

"Mr.  JcfTcrson  Davis  Btruck  me  as 
looking  older  than  I  expected.  He  is 
only  tit\jr-8ix,  but  his  face  is  emaciated, 
and  much  wrinkled.  Ho  is  nearly  six 
feet  high,  but  is  extremely  thin,  and 
Btoopa  a  little.  His  features  are  good, 
cppecially  his  eye,  which  is  very  bright, 
and  full  of  life  and  humour.  1  was 
aflerwartls  told  he  had  lost  the  eight  of 
his  left  eye  from  a  recent  illness.  He 
wore  a  lioeu  coat  and  grey  trousers,  and 
he  looked  what  he  evidently  is,  a  well- 
bred  gentleman.  Nothing  caii  exceed 
the  charm  of  his  manner,  which  is  simple, 
easy,  and  most  fascinating.  He  con- 
versed with  me  for  a  long  time,  and 
agreed  with  Benjamin  that  the  Yankees 
did  not  really  intend  to  go  to  war  with 
England  if  she  recogniscKi  the  South; 
and  he  said  that,  when  the  inevitable 
smash  came,  and  that  separation  was 
an  accomplished  fact,  the  State  of  Maine 
would  probably  try  to  join  Canada,  as 
most  of  the  intelligent  people  in  that 
State  have  a  horror  of  being  *  uruUr  the 
thumb  of  Mfissachutettt.'  He  added, 
that  Maine  was  inhabited  by  a  hardy, 
thrifty,  seafaring  population,  with  differ- 
ent ideas  to  the  people  in  the  other  New 
England  States. 

*'  When  I  spoke  to  him  of  thcj  wretched 
scenes  I  had  witnessed  in  his  own  State 
(Mis.Misi(ippi),  and  of  the  miserable,  al- 
most desperate,  situation  in  which  I  had 
found  so  many  unfortunate  women,  who 
had  been  left  behind  by  their  male  rela- 


tions ;  and  when  I  alluded  in  admiration 
to  the  quiet,  calm,  uncomplaining  man- 
ner in  which  they  bope  their  sufferings 
and  their  grief,  he  said,  with  much  feel- 
ing, that  he  always  considered  iilent  de* 
9pair  the  most  painful  description  of 
misery  to  witness,  in  the  same  way  that 
he  thought  mute  insanity  was  the  most 
awful  form  of  madness.    .    .  . 

**  During  my  travels,  many  people 
have  remarked  to  me  that  Jefferson 
Davis  seems  in  a  peculiar  manner  adapted 
for  his  oflficc.  His  military  education  at 
West  Point  rendered  hiru  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  higher  officers  of  the 
army ;  and  his  post  of  Secretary  of  War 
under  the  old  Government  brought  offi- 
cers of  all  ranks  under  his  immediate 
personal  knowledge  and  supervision.  No 
man  could  have  formed  a  more  accurate 
estimate  of  their  respective  merits.  This 
Is  one  of  the  reasons  which  gave  the 
Confederates  such  an  inmienso  start  iu 
the  way  of  generals  ;  for  having  formed 
his  opinion  with  regard  to  appointing  an 
officer,  Mr.  Davis  is  always  most  deter- 
mined to  carry  out  his  intention  in  spite 
of  every  obstacle.  His  services  in  the 
Mexican  war  gave  him  the  prestige  of  a 
brave  man  and  a  good  soldier.  His  ser- 
vices as  a  statesman  pointed  him  out  as 
the  only  man  who,  by  his  uniUneliing 
determination  and  administrative  talent^ 
was  able  to  control  the  popular  wilL 
I'eoplc  speak  of  any  misfortune  happen- 
ing to  him  as  an  irreparable  cvU  too 
dreadful  to  contemplate." 

lie  paid  a  visit  to  Fort  Sumter 
after  one  of  the  bombardments,  and 
gives  an  account  of  that  world- 
famous  work,  and  of  the  land  and 
sea  defences  of  Charleston.  He 
closes  his  honest  and  entertaining 
little  volume  with  this  view  of  the 
aspect  of  the  war  : — 

"  But  the  mass  of  re^>ectable  North- 
erners, though  they  may  be  willing  to 
pay,  do  not  very  naturally  feel  them- 
selves called  upon  to  give  their  blood  in 
a  war  of  aggression,  ambition,  and  con- 
quest; for  this  war  b  essentially  a  war 
of  contjucst.  If  ever  a  nation  did  wage 
such  a  war,  the  North  is  now  engaged, 
with  a  determination  worthy  of  a  more 
hopeful  cause,  in  endeavouring  to  con- 
quer the  South  ;  but  the  more  I  think  of 
all  that  I  liavo  seen  in  the  Confederate 
States  of  the  devotion  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation, the  more  I  feel  inclined  to  say 
with  General  Polk—*  Uow  can  you  sub- 
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jugato  Buch  a  people  as  thin  ?'  and  even 
Bupposing  that  their  extermination  were 
a  feasible  plan,  as  some  Northerners  have 
suggested,  I  never  can  believe  that  in 
the  nineteenth  century  the  civilised 
world  will  be  condemned  to  ii^'itness  the 
destruction  of  such  a  gallant  race/' 

Events  follow  each  other  so  rap- 
idly, that  not  only  is  a  book  on  the 
war  Boperseded  by  matters  of  fresher 
interest  before  it  can  be  pablished, 
bat  oar  own  remarks  may  poesibly  be 
out  of  dnte  before  they  can  be 
printed.  Nevertheless,  we  will  ha- 
zard a  few  in  olosiog  this  article. 

English  writers  have  generally 
taken  for  granted  tbat^  though  the 
fall  of  OharlestoD  is  p(>stponed,  it 
Sb  inevitable.  They  argoe  that,  the 
army  once  landed,  the  superior  re- 
Bources  of  the  North  can  be  brought 
to  bear,  and  must  uttimutely  pre- 
vail. In  this  opinion  we  have 
Dever  concurred.  The  example  of 
Sebastopol  proves  the  difficulty  of 
capturing  an  uninvested  intrenched 
camp  with  an  unlimited  supply  of 
material,  and  free  access  for  rein- 
forcements.  In  the  case  of  Oharlee- 
ton  these  difficulties  are  increased ; 
lor  whereas  at  Sebastopol  rein- 
forcements could  only  reach  the 
place  by  long  ruinous  marches,  and 
were  always  more  than  balanced  by 
the  fresh  troops  despatched  without 
loss  or  fatigue  from  France  and 
England,  at  Charleston  reinforce- 
ments to  any  required  extent  can 
be  sent  and  furnished  with  supplies 
by  railway,  far  more  rapidly  than 
troops  to  Gill  more  by  sea.  The 
case  is  that  of  two  Hues  of  hostile 
intrenchments,  where  the  advan- 
tages of  position  and  access  are  on 
the  side  of  the  defenders.  No 
doubt,  if  the  Federal  fleet  can  pass 
up  the  harbour,  all  the  intreuch- 


meots  that  it  can  tarn  will  proba- 
bly be  abandoned.  But  if  the  fleet 
cannot  pass,  the  G«»nfederate8  will 
hold  their  own,  though  no  doubt  the 
town  may  be  destroyed. 

If  ]>e*s  late  advance  upon  Meade, 
by  eoabliog  him  to  destroy  the 
Orange  Railway,  really  preveoted  a 
new  advance  of  the  Federals  lo  the 
Rappahannock  for  twenty  days,  the 
advantage  is  well  worth  the  pains. 
A  small  force  may  harass  and  cl>eck 
him,  whilst  Lee  can  derach  whatever 
troops  may  be  required  to  Braggt 
aft*i?tance.  In  the  mean  time  M>;ade 
must  either  advance  alowly  Iron 
Alexrindria,  restoring  the  railway  ss 
he  Roes,  or  advance  without  the  aid 
of  the  railway,  in  which  casrf  hii 
supplies  will  be  very  precarious ;  or 
transfer  bis  line  of  operation  either 
to  the  SbeoHodoah  valley  or  to 
the  Fredericksburg  road.  Such  s 
transference  will  take  time,  and 
events  have  proved  that  on  either 
line  he  may  be  checked  by  ao  in- 
ferior force.  Bichmood,  therefore, 
is  safe  for  the  present,  though  Lee*8 
army  should  be  weakened  by  da* 
tachments  to  the  Soath  west  Is 
that  region  the  advantages  of  man- 
oeuvring are  all  on  the  side  of  tbs 
Confederates ;  for  whereas  the  Fe- 
deral army  in  Chattanooga  is  de- 
pendent on  a  single  long  line  of 
communication  through  Nashville^ 
and  the  line  of  railway  to  Memphis 
which  the  receot  occo patios  of 
Bridgeport  is  said  to  have  opened, 
the  Confederates  are  free  to  0|mtfi 
on  a  wide  arc,  and  may  attack  those 
lines  without  endangering  their  own. 
TVe  shall  be  disap.ioioted,  therefore, 
if  we  do  not  shortly  hear  that  they 
have  achieved  a  decisive  wicceBi  io 
the  South-west 
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form  a  mhiistry  by,  908. 
Kells,  St.  Columbia's  house  at,  kc,  60. 
Kensingtoa  Schools  tiid  M1laQan^tJbl^^^^, 
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Knowledge  of  tho  WoriJ,  on  Bomc  Au- 
thors in  whom  it  is  cmint^ntlj  dis- 
played, 149— Chap,  ii.,  207. 

Knowledge  of  the  woild  and  of  mankind, 
difference  luetween,  149. 

Knowlkv^,  Jamks  Sheridan,  the  works 
and  career  of,  429. 

Lady  Audlcy'a  Secret,  remark.s  on,  109. 

Ltuiig,  Mr.,  on  the  incouic-tax  iu  India, 
2t>0. 

Land,  transference  of,  in  Ireland,  under 
the  Encumbered  E-ttates  Commission, 
86. 

Land  Bcttlemeut  question  in  India,  the, 
209. 

Laugier,  General  dc,  anecdote  of,  450  ct 
seq. 

Lee,  General,  sketch  of,  S'TS — at  the  bat- 
tle of  Gettysburg,  381,  SH2. 

Lchniann,  IL,  portiait  of  Madame  Hart- 
njimn  by,  70. 

Leighton,  Mr.,  the  paintings  by,  in  the 
prmMit  Exhibition,  OS. 

Lembei-g,  a  vi.sit  to,  during  the  Polish 
insuriection,  20.  , 

Lep!?ius,  hU  researches,  &c.,  on  the  Pyra- 
mids, 359. 

Le  Sagr  jw  an  illustration  of  knowledge 

of  the  world,  278. 
Library,  the,  at  l)unn?tjult,  579. 
Lilye's  Eu[»hue8,  characteristics*  of,  1C2. 
Linden  Slnusse,  tlie,  in  Berlin,  83. 
Literature,  abdenoo  of,  in  modern  Italy, 

449. 

Lithunnia,  characteristics  of  the  insur- 
rection in,  130. 

LoNi»oN  Art-Skason,  thk,  65. 

Longloy,  Dr.,  as  head-ma^iter  of  Harrow, 
470.* 

Longjitreet,  General,  sketch  and  notices 
of,  37 1  el  set/,  pwsim. 

Louis  XIV'.,  clukracteri:<tic3  of  the  litera- 
ture of,  209. 

Love  Cluiac,  the,  Sheridan  Knowles's  play 
of,  412. 

Lyon,  John,  the  founder  of  Harrow 

School,  4r»7  t'f  seg. 
M.  0.  W.  0.,  In  tho  Garden,  by,  244  — 

Amen,  by,  497. 
Maoaulav's  awount  of   the  Wigtown 

Martyrs,  743. 
M*Lacl)lan  and  Wilson,  the  story  of  the 

alleged  Martyrdom  of,  743. 
Maclise^s   Meeting  of  Wellington  and 

hineher,  and  his  Death  of  Nelson,  75. 
Maes  Howe,  the  n-.-earches  in,  49. 
Magellan,  circumnavigutiou  of  the  globe 

by,  f)40. 

Mahiiesbury,  Lord,  his  polic?  toward 
Italy,  55. 

Manetho,  his  account  of  the  Pyramids, 
864. 

Manufactures,  effect  of  the  gold  diaooT- 

eries  on,  6<>8. 
Maroo  Polo,  the  tnTela  of,  044. 


Martm^a  Odes  of  Horace,  review  of,  IBi. 
Martins,  the,  at  Harrow.  472,  41%. 
Mary,  l^ieen,  flight  of  the  Kefunuera  on 

the  accession  of,  119. 
Mavrocordatos,  Alexander,  cbaracter  of, 

6S8. 

May  So.nq,  by  Pisistratus  Caxton,  655. 

Melifont,  aneiont  remains  at,  5»». 

Memphis,  .account  of,  by  Herodotiu^  349. 

Mercator  the  geographer,  hr^t  appear- 
ance of  hifi  chart,  551. 

Meteors  and  mctc'oric  stones,  specula* 
tions  regarding,  685. 

Mexico,  the  early  ciyilLsation  of,  M7. 

Millais's  Eve  of  St.  Agnej«,  remarkti  on,  09. 
— his  other  work?,  70. 

Millenary  petition,  the,  124. 

Mihoy,  the  Federal  General,  atrwitie? 
of,  in  Winehchier,  308. 

Milton,  characteristics  of  the  deairc  of 
lame  in,  6. 

Moj^ul  Empei-oiT?,  position  of  India  unJ'T 
the,  2«»0. 

Moliere's  Tartuffe,  remark.'^  on,  272— if 
an  illustration  of  knowledge  of  tlit! 
world,  275. 

Monastcrboice,  the  sculptured  cross  of, 
52. 

Money,  definition  of,  601. 

Mongol  Empire,  ri.se  of  the.  543. 

Monitorial  system,  the,  at  Harrow,  47S. 

Montaigne  as  au  illustration  of  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  274. 

Motion,  relations  of,  to  heat,  (Sf^:*. 

MouraviefT,  the  proceedings  of,  iu  PoIacJ, 
147. 

Museum  at  Darmstadt,  the,  579. 
Napier,  M.,  on  the  case  of  the  alKgei 

Wigtown  Martyrs,  742. 
Napole(m  III.,  review  of  hiA  poUvy,  kc, 

toward  Italy,  64  et  vq.^  57. 
National  debt  of  India,  tlie.  2<'i2. 
Natiomd  Gallery,  the,  recent  additlocs 

to,  73. 

National  Portrait  Gallery,  tho,  recent  ad- 
ditions to,  76. 

Naupilia,  the  revolt  of,  6<i5. 

Navik.s  or  England  and  Ffiancf,  tht, 
from  a  Fi-cneh  point  of  view,  6v7. 

Navy,  the  Greek,  its  stale,  5i.»l. 

Newgrange,  the  cairn  of,  48. 

Nicholas,  the  Emperor,  policy  of,  toward 
Grt»ece,  597. 

Nightingale,  the,  its  abundance,  &c.,  at 
Darmstadt,  bal, 

Nile,  the,  Herodotus*s  account  of,  350. 

Nobility,  the  Prustiiau,  character  of,  92 

et  /trg. 

No  Name,  remarks  on,  17«\ 
Northmen,  discovery  of  Amerii*a  bi  the, 

543. 
NOTKLS,  168. 

Old  Maps  and  New,  540. 
Oliver  Twist,  CMkahank's  iUiuMiODi 
to,  219. 
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Orno,  Ki.va,  tiie  fall  of,  586. 
Oi  R  Rancorols  "  COUKIXS,"  630. 
Pacifico,  Don,  the  oifair  of,  500. 
riilniointon,  Lord,  and  the  Don  Pacifico 

alfiur,  590 — on  the  steam  ram  case, 

C4;j. 

Parliament,  the  debates  in,  on  Italy,  51 
— the  debates  on  the  ('hurch  question 
in,  1     (  i  s*q. 

PiMT,  i^haractor  of  S^umncr,  lioad-master 
of  Harrow,  by,  4*»IJ  —  his  connection 
Willi  the  school,  ib.  ti  scq. — hia  career, 

Peel.  Sir  R.,  at  Harrow,  409. 

PoiuUt,  (Jcneral,  the  Confederate  divi- 
.'^ion  of,  oOO. 

Poudlcton,  (Jonoi-al,  sketch  of,  aV-l,  .S84. 

PKUi'Kri  AL  ('URATK,  TiiK ;  a  Clironide  of 
Carliii-fc.rd,  Part  II.,  07  —  Part  III., 
'Jin— Part  IV.,  ;S2.S— Part  V.,  4S2— 
Part  VL,  .''/il— Part  VII.,  715. 

Pkusiin,\l  Ipentitiks,  733. 

Peru,  tile  early  civili.Hjition  of, 

IMiillips,  J.,  The  llouse  of  Commons  in 
iMi'.o,  by,  «8. 

PlKi'nieian**,  the,  Africa  circumnavigated 
by,  o  Vl. 

Pii'liett.  <;eneral,  .sketch  of,  37 1. 
I'icturo  (iallery,  the,  at  DarnK-»tjidt,  580. 
'*  Pinchin;;  in,"  a  Harrow  UAi^e,  478. 
l'ini»u:4,  the,  public  works  of  the  French 

holdiers*  at,  501 . 
Pitt,  his  ignorance  of  the  world  and 

kiii»whHl^c  of  his  time,  140. 
PIaywri;;itt   and   dranialLst,  distinction 

between  the,  4liO. 
Poetry,  the  tnmslaliun  of,  \^Ti. 
Po»'ts.  ei  rt)!"!*  of,  as  to  their  own  works,  8. 
Poland,  Lkttkr  krom,  No.  II.,  From 

Craenw  to  Warsaw,  18 — Xo.  IIL,  A 

Visit  to  an  Insur-fent  Camp,  i:?3 — the 

feeliii*^  in,  toward  England  and  France, 

10. 

Politics,  thoughts  on,  420. 
Pollard's  First  Year  of  the  War,  review 
«»f,  W\. 

Pope,  aa  an  illustration  of  knowledge  of 
the  world,  207  —  the  controversy  re- 
parJiug,  ib.  note — influence  of  French 
poetry  on,  2'»0  —  his  translation  of 
llomer,  on,  185. 

Poi)ulation,  diminution  of,  in  Ireland, 
35. 

Portraits,  the,  in  the  Aeodeuiy's  Exhibi- 
tion, 70. 

PortM^^al,  t!io  maritime  discoveries  of, 
5-15. 

Posthumous  Kopulation,  Essay  on,  1. 
Presljyterians,  views,  &c.,  of  the,  under 

Cromwell,  127. 
Pre-ss,  the,  jrouenil  tone  of  the  Enpjlish, 

toward    the  American  belligerents, 

037. 

Prices,  effects  of  increased  supplies  of 
tho  precious  metals  oo,  51 1. 


Prince-Consort  Memorial,  the  designs  for 
the,  77. 

Prussia,  the  King  of,  sketch  of,  91. 
Prussia,  expectations  ofa  war  with  France 
in,  85. 

Prussian  troops,  charactcrLitics  of  the, 
80. 

Ptolemy,  the  geography  of,  551. 

Public  work.s,  maladministration  of,  In 

Italv,  58 — slow  progress  of,  in  Greece, 

504'. 

Publius  Syrus,  the  remains  of,  288. 
Puritans,  the,  views  of,  as  regards  tho 

English  Church,  120  et  ntq. 
Pyramid.**,  the,  who  uuilt  tokm,  asd 

wnK.s  y  317. 
Queen  of  Sheba,  the  opera  of,  581. 
Raymond,  XT.,  his  work  on  the  Navies  of 

FiFigland  and  France,  007. 
Readers  and  Writers,  an  E.ssay,  418. 
Reed,  Mr.,  his  iron-clad  ships,  7u7. 
Reformation,    the,   peculiarities  of,  in 

En<;land  and  on  the  Continent,  1 18. 
niehard.s^)u,  the  novels  of,  271,  272. 
Rk  htkr,  Jkan  Paul,  310. 
Ritter,  Karl,  the  geograj»hical  works  of^ 

Jioads,  want  of,  in  Greece,  502. 
Rochefoucauld    as    an  illustration .  of 

knowle»lge  of  the  world,  153. 
"  Rolling  in,"  a  Harrow  Custom,  470. 
Romanisu),  charitable  institutions  under, 

in  Ireland,  i  1. 
Rooii,  General,  Prussian  war  minister, 

SO. 

Round  towers  of  Ireland,  the,  52. 
Royal  Academy,  the,  and  its  failure,  06 — 

the  exhibition  of  1S03,  ib.  et  st  g. 
Rumfonl,   Count,  his  ex|>eriments  on 

heat.  070. 

Russt'U,  Lord,  the  removal  of  Sir  James 

lluilson  by,  450  —  on  the  steam-ruiu 

wise,  013.' 
Russia,  policy  of,  as  regards  the  Polish 

insurrei*tion,  147. 
Russian  war,  the,  conduct  of  Grecco 

during,.  500. 
Ru^frians,  atrocities  of  the,  in  Poland, 

25. 

S.  F.,  On  Hearing  Week-day  Service  ai 

Westminster  Abbey,  by,  340. 
St.  Coliuiiba*s  House  at  Kells,  the  ruin 

called,  50. 
St.  Kiarn,  the  fountain  of,  50. 
St.  Paul's,  the  i>ropoaals  for  tho  decom- 

tion  of,  78. 
St.  Simon,  the  Due  de,  as  an  illustration 

of  knowledge  of  the  world,  162. 
Savoy  conference,  the  first,  125  —  the 

.si'coml,  \'1><. 
School  for  Scandal,  the,  knowledge  of  the 

world  shown  in,  272. 
Scotland,  contrasts  between,  and  Ireland, 

89,  41. 

Scott,  Gilbert,  his  work  on  Westminster 
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Abbey,  7  "7— bis  design  for  the  Prince- 
Consort  Memorial,  ib. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  as  an  illustration  of 
knowledge  of  tbc  world,  281. 

Screw-propeller,  first  introduction  of, 
into  war-ships,  701  rt  ffq. 

Sculptured  crOi»se8  of  Ireland,  the,  61. 

Senate,  the  Greek,  cliaracter  of,  588. 

Ehakeapvcare,  indifference  to  fame  in,  6 — 
knowledge  of  the  world  displayed  by, 
159. 

Shanks,  John,  the  restorer  of  Elgin  Ca- 
thedral, 51. 

Shelley'd  translation  of  the  Hymn  to 
Mercury,  185. 

Shenandoah  valley,  sketches  in  the,  366. 

Sheridan,  the  comedies  of,  272  —  as  a 
pupil  at  Harrow,  407. 

Sheridax  Knowlks,  429. 

Siberia,  probable  effects  of  the  gold- 
mines on,  507. 

Silver,  the  only  recognised  money  in 
Cliina,  503,  5i4. 
■  Smollett,  the  novels  of,  271. 

Sl'KimiK  OF  MlLAtKilO,  TliK,  29^. 

Speech-days,  the,  at  Harrow,  475. 
Spekk's,  Captain,  Wku'omk,  'JOi. 
Spenser,  influence  of  Italian  poetrv  on, 
2r,'>. 

Steam,  first  introduction  of,  into  war- 
ships, and  comparison  of  the  steam 
navies  of  France  and  England,  700 
€t  .«<•//. 

Steam-ram  case,  the  arguments  on  the, 
043. 

Steele,  knowledge  of  man  and  ignorance 

of  the  world  shown  by,  140. 
Sterne,  knowledge  of  the  world  shown 

in  the  works  of,  271. 
Stone,  Mr.  Napoleon  on  the  road  from 

Waterloo,  by,  09. 
Stone waill  brigade,  the,  370. 
Stiai>o,  account  of  the  I*yramidsl)y,  3.")4. 
Stuart,  General,  sketch  of,  38^. 
Study,  rules  regarding,  4 1 8. 
Bunmer,  Robert,  hcad-mxster  of  Harrow, 

403.  . 

Bun,  the,  speculations  as  to  the  source 

of  its  heat,  C85. 
Taua,  021. 

Taylor,  Captain  MEAnows,  Tara,  by, 
reviewed,  024. 

Thackeray,  Thomas,  head-maaler  of  Har- 
row, 4r>3. 

Theatre  at  Damist.idt,  the,  580. 

Thirty-nine  Articles,  first  publication  of 
the,  123. 

Titan,  Jean  Taul  Richtcr's,  review  of, 
31U. 


To-Pat  in  Italy.  448. 

Tony  Hi  tler,  Part  I.,  895  —  Pan  IL, 

551— Pi^rt  III.,  659. 
Translation,  difflculties  of,  184. 
Trevelyan,  Sir  C.,on  the  Ijind  .••ettlemeut 

question  in  India,  211. 
Tulloch,  Principal,  on  the  case  of  the  • 

alleged  Wigtown  inartyi"?,  743. 
Tuscany,  the  (J rand-Duchess  of,  lu  r  kt- 

ters,*449,  452. 
Ttkdali.  on  Hkat,  679. 
Under  thk  Limks  —  Pen-and-ink  Photo- 

prnphs  from  Berlin,  83. 
Uniformity,  the  firet  Act  of,  122  —  the 

second,  129. 
Universal  suftrage,  influence  of,  in  n  reeve, 

5^9. 

Vttseo  di  Gama,  passage  of  the  Cape  by^ 
515. 

Vaufrhan,  Dr.,  as  head-master  of  Harrow, 
470. 

Vineke,  sketch  of,  90. 
Virchow,  Dr.,  9<». 

Virginiu.-*,  Sherid;in  Knowles's  play  i>f, 
4:;0. 

Voltaire  as  an  illustration  of  kDowle'.';.'<3 

of  the  world,  275. 
Von  Sybel,  sketch  of,  00. 
Vy."«o,  Colonel  Howard,  Lis  rescarehes  on 

the  Pyramids,  :>5G  tY«ry. 
Waldeek,  a  member  of  the  Pr  115.-1.111  As- 
sembly, 90. 
WjUler,  n\«»eiiiblance  of,  to  the  Fn^nch 

poets,  209. 
Walpoh'.  Honice,  as  an  illu^tratiim  of 

knowledge  of  the  world,  157  ,( ».  y. 
War,  influence  of,  on  the  geog.-aj.liy  of 

states,  510. 
Ward,  K.  M.,  painting  by,  in  the  E\-iib;- 

tion,  09. 

Ward,  Mrs.  E.  M.,  Episode  in  the  Life  of 

Queen  -Mary,  ])y,  09. 
Warsaw,  ekelclies  in,  during  the  insnrrt  c- 

tion,  29  vt  Ht-q. 
Water-j:lass,  the  new  process  of  i>ointiiig 

in,  75,  70. 

WkSTMINSTER      AniJET,     ox  IlKAUINfJ 

Wkek-uav  Skrvick  at,  340. 
W^higs,  the,  their  policy  toward  Italy, 
55. 

Wielojxdski,  the  Mar^iuis,  bis  clui-at t  .  r, 
A-c,  32  ft  i*tq. 

Wujtow.n  Maiityrs,  the,  742. 

Winchester  (U.S.),  sketehe-*  in,  007. 

Wordswortli,  Christopher,  as  iiead-m.is- 
ter  of  Harrow,  47o. 

Writers  and  Headers,  on  E-say,  4 1  ^. 

Yeame.s,  W.  F.,  painting  in  the  Exhibi- 
tion, by,  69. 
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